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**  Qnionnqne  a  tme  trop  haute  id6e  de  la  force  et  de  la  Jiutease  de  ses  ralBonoomcjiB  poor  sc 
croire  obllg6  de  les  sonmettre  a  une  experience  mille  et  mille  fois  r6pet§e,  ne  perfectionner^ 
jamaiB  la  physiologie  du  ceryeatL'' — Gall. 

**  I  regard  Phrenology  as  the  only  system  of  mental  philosophy  which  can  be  said  to  indi- 
cate, with  anyliiing  like  clearness  and  precision,  man^s  mixed  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and' 
as  the  only  guide  short  of  revelation  for  educating  him  in  harmony  with  his  faculties,  as  a 
being  of  power ;  with  his  wants,  as  a  creature  of  necessity ;  and  with  his  duties,  as  an  agent 
responsible  to  his  Maker  and  amenable  to  the  laws  declared  by  the  all- wise  Providence.'* — 

John  Bell,  M.D. 

"  To  Phrenology  may  be  justly  conceded  the  grand  merit  of  having  forced  the  inductlyo^ 
method  of  inquiry  into  mental  philosophy,  and  thus  laid  the  permanent  foundal'oDS  of  a  tme 
mental  B^eaoe.**'^Eneifdopedia  BriUmnioa,  8th  Edition. 
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HAUSUALL    JEWELL,    POSTM  ASTER-GEIS  ER  AL. 


TlTERE  is  superabundant  vitality.  The 
■^-'^'lamp  of  life' is  full,  even  to  overflow- 
ing. He  tftkes  on  more  than  be  gives  off, 
living  on  tbe  interest  ratber  tban  drawing 
on  the  principal  of  his  vital  capital.      See 


how  deep  and  bow  broad  tbe  chest!  See 
how  plump  and  full  the  face  I  This  is  a  fair 
type  of  the  vital  temperament,,  so  unlike 
that  of  the  typical  Brother  Jonathan  that 
one  almost  doubts  Mr.  Jewell's  genealogy. 
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The  head  is  large,  in  keeping  with  the 
body,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  marked 
deficiencies.  The  brain  is  broad,  and  indi- 
cates energy  and  propelling  power.  It  is 
well  developed  oyer  the  eyes,  showing  large 
perceptive  faculties,  with  fair  reasoning  pow- 
ers, giving  a  practical  cast  of  mind.  He  is 
large  in  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Con- 
scientiousness, showing  sympathy,  kindness, 
charity,  reverence,  and  integrity.  He  is  also 
large  in  the  organ  of  Human  Nature,  which 
gives  him  an  intuitive  perception  or  discern- 
ment of  the  real  character  of  others.  He 
can  form  a  very  correct  estimate  of  strangers 
at  the  first  interview.  He  is  large  in  Ap- 
probativeness,  and  desires  the  good  opinion 
of  worthy  men.  Self-Esteem  is  comparative- 
ly moderate,  and  he  is  modest,  underrating 
rather  than  overrating  his  own  abilities,  and 
he  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  an  arrogant, 
haughty,  dictatorial,  self-satisfied  character. 
Indeed,  self-distrust  is  a  fault  in  him.  Ex- 
perience, and  a  comparison  of  his  views 
with  those  of  others,  tend  to  correct  this, 
and  enable  him  to  take  his  own  mental 
measure,  and  so  meet  untried  responsibilities 
successfully. 

Tliere  are  also  large  Oonstructiveness, 
large  Order,  Form,  Size,  and  Calculation, 
which  enable  him  to  appreciate  new  inven- 
tions and  appliances  generally,  and  to  use 
tools  and  machinery.  He  is  a  better  worker 
than  talker ;  his  language  is  not  copiious ; 
he  can  write  better  than  he  can  speak.  He 
will  have  things  in  place;  plans,  arranges, 
and  reduces  all  things  under  his  own  con- 
trol to  method.  He  has  much  of  the  artistic 
element ;  large  Ideality,  Sublimity,  and  Imi- 
tation. He  is  mirthful,  youthful,  and  hopeful. 

The  social  affections  are  strongly  marked  : 
he  is  popular,  and  finds  enjoyment  in  the 
social  and  domestic  circle.  He  has  also 
much  spirit,  pluck,  and  courage — which  are 
in  the  main  subordinate  to  his  intellect  and 
moral  sense.    He  resembles  his  mother  in, 


and  derives  many,  if  not  most,  of  his  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  from  her,  especial- 
ly his  intuitive  and  esthetic  characteristics. 

Marshall  Jewell  was  bom  in  Winches- 
ter, N.  H.,  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1825, 
and  is  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  silveri- 
ness  of  his  hair,  still  on  the  sunny  side  of 
fifty,  and  in  the  prime  of  a  vigorous  man- 
hood. His  father,  Pliny  Jewell,  was  a  tan- 
ner in  the  village,  and  Marshall  worked  in 
the  tan-yard  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  receiving  such  instruction  at  intervals 
as  the  neighborhood  afforded.  At  eighteen 
he  went  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring the  currier's  art  At  that  time  the 
telegraph  was  a  feature  of  marked  interest 
to  the  public,  as  its  utility  was  then  develop- 
ing. Mr.  Jewell  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  new  system  of  transmitting  intelligence, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the 
science  of  electricity,  which  proved  of  much 
material  value  to  him  subsequently. 

He  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  a  telegraphic 
operator,  when  his  father  removed  from 
Winchester  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  com- 
menced, in  a  small  way,  the  manufacture  of 
leather  belting.  As  the  business  grew,  he 
called  home  his  sons — Pliny,  Jr.,  and  Mar- 
shall— to  assist  him ;  the  former  being  then 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  latter  in 
Mississippi.  By  industry,  energy,  and  in- 
tegrity, the  business  became  prosperous  and 
extensive,  until  now  it  is  probably  the  larg- 
est of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

The  father  died  in  1869,  at  an  advanced 
age,  but  the  old  firm  name  of  P.  Jewell  and 
Sons  is  still  retained,  and  bears  a  wide  repu- 
tation. The  firm  now  consists  of  four  sons, 
Pliny,  Marshall,  Lyman  B.,  and  Charles  A. 
The  oldest  of  the  five  sons  is  the  Hon.  Har- 
vey Jewell,  of  Boston,  law  partner  of  the 
newly-elected  €k)vemor  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  also  two  daughters-— all  the  seven 
children  being  fine  specimens  of  good  health 
and  physical  vigor. 

Mr.  Jewell's  first  entry  into  public  life  was 
in  1869.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had  given 
little  attention  to  political  matters,  in  fact 
had  declined  such  a  participation  as  might 
lead  to  activity  as  a  party-man.  Being  nom- 
inated, however,  by  the  Republicans  as  their 
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candidate  for  the  governorship,  he  was  elect- 
ed oyer  Gov.  Jas.  £.  English,  the  Democratic 
inenmbent  and  nominee.  In  1870  he  ran 
igain  in  opposition  to  Mr.  English,  and  was 
defeated :  but  in  1871,  and  again  in  1872,  he 
was  elected.  Though  not  an  orator,  he  filled 
the  gubernatorial  chair  with  dignity  and 
marked  ability.  Possessed  of  a  competence, 
cultivated  by  extensive  travel  at  home  and 
abroad,  fond  of  good  society,  genial  in  social 
intercourse,  dispensing  a  generous  hospital- 
ity at  his  beautiful  home,  which  is  enriched 
with  many  treasures  of  art,  and  devoting 
time  and  business  energy  to  the  administra- 
tion of  tke  office,  he  is  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  of  Connecticut's  gover- 
nors. ^ 

When  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  was  in  this 
country,  and  visiting  the  seat  of  the  State 
gOTemment  of  Connecticut,  he  became  much 
attached  to  Governor  Jewell.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  Governor  pointed  out  the  site  of  the 
leather  experiences  of  his  early  life,  and  re- 
lated to  Alexis  how  he  had  formerly  labored 
as  a  boy  in  the  tan-yard  of  his  father.  The 
Grand  Duke  exclaimed :  "  What !  is  that  the 
way  Americans  come  up,  from  the  tannery 
to  the  governor's  chair  ? " 

In  the  summer  of  1873  he  was  appointed 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
Russia.  He  removed  to  that  city  with  his 
femily,  and  remained  there  until  recalled— 
about  a  year  later — to  accept  a  place  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Grant,  as  the  successor 
of  Postmaster-General  Creswell.  He  entered 
apon  this  office  on  the  1st  of  September  last. 
From  all  accounts  that  have  reached  us,  Min- 
ister Jewell  succeeded  not  only  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  high  office  in  a  manner 
that  met  the  approval  both  of  his  own  and 
of  the  Russian  government,  but  in  a  social 
way  himself  and  family  won  the  esteem  and 
friendly  regard  of  the  people  and  the  court. 

At  home,  in*  Hartford,  Mr.  Jewell  is  an 
active  and  consistent  member  of  the  Asylum 
Hill  Congregatfonal  Church ;  and  for  a  time, 
while  he  was  governor,  he  acted  as  precentor 
in  leading  the  congregational  singing  at  that 
ehdnth.  He  carried  his  religious  ideas  with 
him  to  Russia,  and  instead  of  devoting  the 
Sabbath  to  festivity,  or  visiting  the  theater, 
he  was  accustomed,  with  his  family,  to  at- 
uad  the  little  Protestant  church.    He  was 


told,  on  arriving  at  St.  Petersburgh,  that  all 
members  of  the  court  were  accustomed  to 
play  for  money,  and  he  would  have  to  learn, 
or  risk  the  loss  of  social  position.  Mr.  J. 
replied  that  he  never  had  learned  to  gamble, 
and  did  not  think  it  best  to  commence  now  ; 
and,  furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  Legation 
was  quietly  informed  that  the  gentleman  who 
filled  that  office  during  his  ministry  must 
not  be  a  gambler.  This  was  strange  doc- 
trine for  St  Petersburgh,  but  he  did  not 
lose  social  position  by  its  avowal,  and  re- 
tained the  respect  of  the  emperor  and  court. 

He  found  that  Americans,  visiting  St. 
Petersburgh,  had  no  place  where  they  would 
be  likely  to  meet  each  other,  and  access  to 
the  American  Minister  was  not  so  easy  as 
desirable.  So  he  established  a  free  reading- 
room  at  the  legation,  supplied  with  Ameri- 
can and  other  newspapers,  where  American 
visitors  could  freely  meet  each  other,  and 
had  his  own  office  there,  where  he  could 
readily  be  found  by  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Jewell  has  been  actively  interested  in 
every  public  enterprise  in  his  own  city  and 
State ;  is  a  director  in  the  old  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  in  the  Phoenix  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.  He  was  also  interested,  actively 
and  pecuniarily,  in  the  organization  of  the 
Travelers  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  fco., 
and  has  been  oh  its  board  of  directors  from 
the  start.  He  has  large  executive  and  busi- 
ness ability,  a  boundless  capacity  for  work, 
and  a  sunny  flow  of  animal  spirits.  When 
examined  for  a  life-policy,  a  few  years  ago, 
he  said  he  had  never  been  sick  in  his  life, 
but  once  while  riding  across  the  Arabian 
desert  he  one  day  had  a  bad  headache. 

Bringing  this  tireless  ability  to  bear  on 
our  national  postal  service,  it  would  seem 
that  the  President  could  scarcely  have  found 
a  more  capable  man  for  postmaster-general. 

Mr.  Jewell's  family  have  but  just  arriveil 
home  from  Europe,  and  all  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  with  their  respective  families  (except 
a  sister  who  is  now  in  Europe),  spent  the 
last  Thanksgiving  Day  with  their  mother,  at 
the  family  mansion  on  Washington  Street. 
Hartford.  Twenty-five  of  them  in  all  sal 
together  at  this  New  England  feast,  and  had 
"  a  right  good  time.'' 

May  we  not  congratulate  ourselves  and 
the  public  on  this  ac(juisition  to  the  public 
service  ?  We  believe  m  the  integrity  and  in 
the  capability  of  Mr.  Jewell,  and  predict  well 
of  his  usefulness  and  success.        r\r^nio 
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prtmcnt  of  Ifligion  and  |s#olo0g^ 


WItlioat  or  »t»r,  or  MU^I,  for  their  tnld*, 

Who  wortblpa  Ood  aludl  Ihid  Mm.— rMNf«  ATi^  TAciifkla. 

Tbe  •oal,  ttht  mother  of  deep  feara,  of  htfh  bopoa  Infiblle ; 
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DEATH    WITHOUT    PAIN. 

A  RATIONAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  VIEW. 


TO  grow  old  gracefully  has  been  indicated 
to  be  one  of  tbe  greatest  moral  achieve- 
ments of  a  cultiyated  mind.  It  involyes  heroic 
qualities  to  part  with  youth,  and  whatever  of 
beauty  and  eojoyment  are  associated  with  it, 
and  adopt  the  costume  of  mature  life — a  fur- 
rowed countenance,  a  paler  or  duskier  com- 
plexion, thin  and  silvery  hair,  dimming 
sight,  and  increased  sensitiveness  to  the  sev- 
eral agencies  which  co-operate  to  pull  down 
"  this  earthly  tabernacle."  We  sadden  almobt 
imperceptibly ;  the  vivid  zest  of  pleasure  is 
superseded  by  the  calmer  enjoyment  of  re- 
pose ;  we  cast  aside  Shelley  and  other  writers 
so  attractive  to  the  young,  and  take  up  Pope, 
Emrson — our  American  Plato, — and  such 
au^ors  as  have  condensed  luxuriant  ideality 
into  axiomatic,  sententious  modes  of  expres- 
sion; we  read  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes 
instead  of  the  Canticles ;  our  selfish  propen- 
sities concentrate  into  avarice ;  our  passions, 
retiring  from  the  post,  leave  greater  space  for 
affections  and  the  sober  virtues. 

Happy  for  us  if  we  can  really  consider  the 
transformation  as  beneficient  and  not  chafe 
interiorly  at  it  as  a  deprivation,  a  species  of 
murder  of  our  mere  buoyant  life.  Happy  if, 
with  the  blunders,  the  mistakes,  the  wrong- 
doings of'  that  earlier  time,  we  have  been 
conveyed  onward  to  a  fuller  manhood  or  wo- 
manhood, all  the  better,  purer,  and  holier  for 
the  experiences  which  we  havet  encountered. 
No  sin  works  out  a  fatal  event,  no  turpitude 
is  mortal  to  the  soul  that  will  learn.  One 
law  rules,  or  rather  inspires  the  universe,  and 
operates  alike  in  all  times  and  all  worlds— that 
of  love.  The  Orphic  earmen  declared  truly 
that  "  Eros  mingled  all."  The  Divine  Power 
has  sown  no  harvest  of  wrath  for  erring  hu- 
man beings  to  gather  at  the  end. 

Believing  this,  we  may  the  more  compla- 


cently consider  the  providence  of  Death.  It 
comes  from  the  same  hand  that  gave  us  life ; 
Aphrodite,  our  earth-mother,  is  also  the  dark 
Cora-Persephoneia  that  gathers  us  to  her  side 
in  the  world  of  the  dead.  In  both  relations 
she  is  alike  affectionate,  nor  has  a  fury- 
scourge,  except  that  of  memory  and  the  un- 
healed wounds  of  the.  world  life.  But  even 
then  she  is  more  gracious  than  we  apprehend  ;  ■ 
the  very  pain  that  is  suffered  is  not  only  evi- 
dence of  life,  but  is  from  the  endeavors  of  the 
divine  potency  to  overcome  the  baleful  in- 
fluences that  may  yet  be  clinging  as  the  taint 
and  gangrene  of  the  former  period.  The 
establishing  of  healthful  conditions  will  an- 
nihilate the  dreaded  suffering. 

The  terror  of  dyingis,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est which  we  suffer.  We  would  gladly  bar- 
gain with  fate  for  any  amount  of  privation 
and  endurable  torture  to  secure  exemption 
from  the  necessity.  We  become  gloomy  at 
the  thought  or  mention  of  the  dreaded  oc- 
currence. A  light  WQrd  upon  any  topic  re- 
lated to  it  is  regarded  with  a  species  of  hor- 
ror. Persons  have  hesitated,  while  feeling 
full  of  life,  to  consider  religious  topics  because 
they  also  brought  the  subject  of  death  to  the 
mind.  So  Dame  Quickly  recites  the  last 
moments  of  Falstaff :  "  'A  made  a  finer  end, 
and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any'christom 
child ;  'a  parted  even  just  between  twelve  and 
one,  e^en  at  the  turning  o'  the  tide :  for,  after 
I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play 
with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  fingers*  ends, 
I  knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  for  his  nose 
was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  ot 
green  fields.  *  How  now.  Sir  John  ? '  quoth 
I,  *  what,  man  I  be  of  good  cheer.'  So  'a 
cried  out,  •  God,  God,  God  I '  three  or  four 
times.  Now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  'a 
Bhould  not  thinl5.of  jQd.^^^^^«  tro. 
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no  need  to  trouble  himidf  with  any  miek 
thcughU  ff€tV — King  Henry  F.,  act  iu,  scene  3. 

Others,  in  the  mean  time,  considering  that 
.they  **  have  made  peace  with  Gk)d,"  are  in- 
clined to  exnit  because  now  they  have  no 
more  the  supposed  reason  for  fearing  de&th. 
Yet  we  have  never  found  in  such  persons  any 
eagerness  or  even  unusual  willingness  to 
•*  leave  this  wicked  world.'*  The  anecdote  of 
the  negro  is  In  point.  He  had  heard  much  at 
class-meeting  of  a  glorious  anxiety  **to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,**  till  he  caught  the  infec- 
tious aura.  Praying  zealously  one  night,  he 
was  overheard  uttering  this  petition  :  **  Come, 
Lord,'Tony's  tired  of  this  evil  world  and  wants 
to  go  home.  Cotne,  blessed  Lord,  and  take 
poor  '  Tony  home  to  glory.**  At  this  moment 
a  rap  at  the  door  startled  him.  **  Who*s  dar  ?  ** 
he  cried,  trembling.  **  The  Lord,**  answered 
a  roguish  wag  outside;  "1  have  come  for 
*Tony.'*  In  an  instant  the  candle  was  blown 
out  and  he  cried,  almost  screaming,  "*Tony 
is  not  'here ;  he's  gone  to  the  meeting  to- 
night; he  hasn't  been  here  at  all.** 

However  sure  a  sound  Calvinist  is  of  be- 
longing to  the  elect  whose  "number  is  so 
definite  and  certain  that  it  can  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished,**  he  is  always  perfectly 
willing  to  **  await  God*s  good  time,**  and  to 
have  it  "a  long  time  coming.**  He  thanks 
nobody  for  desiring  his  departure  hastened. 
We  smile  at  this,  for  it  has  a  comical  side. 
Yet  he  is  right.  He  is  no  hypocrite,  or  par- 
ticularly a  self-deceiver.  He  is  obeying  an 
instinct  higher  and  holier  than  his  religious 
idea ;  and  the  latter,  unwittingly,  he  has  left 
in  abeyance.  Instincts  are  safer  guides  than 
beliefs.  There  is  a  purpose  in  our  life, 
whether  we  recognize  it  distinctly  or  not,  and 
it  is  but  fulfilled  when  we  live  out  our  tim^ 
to  the  last.  The  attachment  to  life  is  a 
propensity  implanted  in  us  to  hold  us  here 
and  make  us  careful  about  unnecessary  en- 
countering of  danger.  It  is  recorded  of  the 
tumbrel -loads  of  victims  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  that  they  were  usually  very  fear- 
fal  of  being  hurt  when  on  their  way  to  the 
iruillotine ;  and  that  at  the  supreme  moment 
they  were  so  overcome  and  insensible  from 
terror,  that  at  the  severing  of  their  heads 
from  the  body,  the  blood  scarcely  flowed. 
Perhaps  they  were  already  dead.  Madame 
Roland,   however,  was    an    exception — two 


streams  gushed  from  her  neck  when  the 
headsman  did  hb  office. 

Now  that  milder  and  kinder  views  of  the 
divine  government  are  more  generally  enter- 
tained, and  persons  heretofore  deemed  in- 
corrigible and  reprobate  may  cherish  affec- 
tionate hopes  of  a  future  life  not  all  poisoned 
and  black  with  heavenly  or  diabolical  vin- 
dictiveness,  we  observe  as  much  care  of  life 
and  dread  of  death  as  when  the  old-time 
pictures  of  endless  torment  were  exhibited 
to  alarm  the  sensibility  as  the  means  of 
reaching  the  conscience.  This,  to  a  reason- 
able degree,  is  normal,  and  we  would  not  have 
it  otherwise.  A  healthy  person  is  never  eager 
to  encounter  death.  The  pagan  votary  who 
performs  self-immolation  voluntarily,  if  there 
is  any  such,  is  in  a  morbid  or  abnormal  con- 
dition, and  life  has  little  value  in  his  eyes. 
Disease,  privation,  or  overwhelming  trouble 
is  the  occasion  of  such  things.  The  word- 
ing of  life  insurance  policies,  exempting  the 
companies  from  paying  in  case  of  suicide,  is 
manifestly  unjust, and  ought  to  be  denounced. 
But  life  insurance  is  largely  extortion  at  the 
best,  as  it  is  transacted.  Suicide  is  a  death 
from  disease,  and  is  no  more  a  breach  of  trust 
with  insurers  that  many  of  our  social  nod 
dietetic  practices. 

Nevertheless,  however  sacfed  the  instinct 
of  life,  it  is  the  law  of  nature,  and  in  the 
providence  of  God,  that  we  shall  die.  Every 
plant  and  animal  that  ever  existed,  however 
remotely  in  geological  time,  was  bom,  lived, 
and  died,  by  divine  law  inherent  in  all  func- 
tional existence.  The  races  of  men  are  no 
exception.  When  a  being  came  into  the 
world  with  a  cerebrum  passing  from  the 
frontal  region  over  the  optical  thalami  and 
even  above  the  cerebellum,he  became  upright, 
and  a  partaker,  as  no  other  animated  being 
was,  of  the  divine  nature.  But  the  same  laws 
and  contingencies  pertained  to  his  physical 
organism  as  to  other  creatures  of  fl,esh  and 
blood.  He  can  have  no  exemption.  Accept- 
ing the  event  of  death  as  ordered  by  the 
same  law  as  that  which  caused  our  existence 
to  begin,  the  motive  that  impelled  the  estat)- 
lishing  of  both  conditions  must  be  alike  god- 
like, and  equally  benevolent  and  beatific. 
It  is>best  for  us,  most  fortunate  for  us,  that, 
having   properly  accomplished  our  careers, 

we  die. 
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We  need  dread  no  hereafter,  whatever  that 
18,  it  is  In  the  same  hands,  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  and  tending  to  the  same  goal  as 
tl)e  present  life.  So  far,  we  may  die  cheer- 
^Ily  and  with  confidence  that  it  is  for  better 
and  not  for  worse.  Sudden  death,  without 
premonition,  now  so  common,  is  a  boon  rather 
than  a  hardship.  If  we  have  **  set  our  house 
in  order,"  attended  to  all  persons  and  matters 
requiring  our  care,  and  have  not  inoppor- 
tunely hurried  our  end,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  welcome  such  a  conclusion.  It 
seems  to  us  a  glorious  thing  to  live  our  life 
out  full,  exhausting  its  powers  without  dis- 
ease, and  then  cease  to  exist  from  the  sudden 
stopping  of  the  machinery.  If  destiny,  which 
overrules  our  acts  and  purposes,  has  that  end 
in  store  for  the  writer,  he  would  in  advance 
declare  it  the  mode  most  agreeable  to  him. 

In  other  days  religious  fanaticism  induced 
men  who  had  made  God  in  their  own  image 
to  think  of  him  as  a  grand  torture  master,who 
deliglited  in  the  seriousness  and  suffering  of 
men,  and  was  oflFended  by  mirth.  They 
aifected  the  life,  sores,  and  filth  of  the  begr 
gar«  Lazarus,  because  he  was  comforted,  and 
pronounced  the  rich  man  in  torment  in  the 
under  world  wicked,  because  he  had  in  his 
lifetime  received  good  things.  Hence,  not 
only  were  the  rack,  thumb-screw,  and  burn- 
ing alive  inflicted  on  dissenters,  but  partial 
self-immolations,  rigid  scourging,  and  volun- 
tary starving  were  resorted  to,  as  wearing  out 
a  corrupt  nature.  The  pangs  and  violent 
anguish  of  neuralgic  and  infiammatory  dis- 
eases were  regarded  as  direct  affliction  from 
God  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  A  Hindoo 
fakir,  swinging  on  a  hook,  or  a  dervis,  lying 
down  on  a  couch  of  sharp  nails,  only  carried 
out  the  idea  to  greater  length.  Certain 
Scotch  clergymen  once  denounced  the  use  of 
chloroform  by  child-bearing  women,  because 
the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genens  de- 
nounced pain  in  bringing  forth  as  the  penalty 
of  the  first  woman  for  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge. 

We  are  outgrowing  all  such  ideas,  and 
leaving  behind  the  notion  that  we  may  not 
lawfully  escape  pain.  Tet,  what  is  termed 
"  the  agony  of  death  "  is  the  unutterable  hor- 
ror which  embitters  life  to  very  many.  Not 
merely  the  Unknown  before  them  creates  awe 
uid  deadly  apprehension,  but  also  the  fear  I 


that  the  final  moment  of  mortality  is  one  of 
terrific,  unimaginable  pain.  If  this  could  be 
obviated  the  present  life  could  be  enjoyed  as 
the  boon  of  a  Benevolent  Parent,  and  trusting 
the  future  to  His  benign  care.  But  argument 
fails  us  here ;  facts  are  what  such  eager  souls 
wish  for  most  earnestly. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  explains  the  process 
of  dying  as  follows :  "  When  the  body  is  no 
longer  able  to  perform  its  functions  in  the 
nathral  world,  then  man  is  said  to  die.  This 
takes  place  when  the  respiratory  motions  of 
the  lungs  and  the  systolic  motions  of  the 
heart  cease ;  but  still  maA  does  not  die,  but 
is  only  separated  from  the  corporeal  part 
which  was  of  use  to  him  in  the  world,  for 
man  himself  lives  continually."  He  goes  on  to 
define  that  the  inmost  communication  of  the 
spirit  is  with  the  respiration  and  with  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  its  thought  being  with 
the  respiration  and  the  afiection  with  the 
heart ;  wherefore,  when  those  two  motions 
cease  in  the  body  a  separation  immediately 
ensues.  These  motions  are  the  bonds  which 
attach  the  spirit  to  the  body,  and  their  rup- 
ture is  followed  by  the  spirits'  withdrawing 
upon  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  after 
which  the  body  grows  cold  and  begins  to 
dissolve. 

There  is  a  likelihood  and  liability  of  such 
a  separation  where  a  person  is  in  the  habit  of 
heavy  dreaming  or  trance.  The  spiritual 
individuality  in  such  cases  becomes  more  or 
less  concentrated  in  itself,  and  the  physical 
capacity  becomes  in  a  great  degree  separated, 
and  sometimes  apparently  dead.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  ^wedbh  seer,  who,  howev- 
er, possessed  a  prodigious  vital  energy  as  well 
as  cerebral  power,  and  could  undergo  these 
ecstases  with  little  comparative  peril.  But 
others,  reft  thus  from  the  body,  fail  to  re- 
turn ;  or,  if  resuscitation  takes  place,  never- 
theless die  shortly  afterward  from  the  pecu- 
liar shock.  Passing  by  the  clairvoyant  and  oth- 
er analogous  phenomena  of  modem  time,  part 
of  which  are  arrant  impostures,  and  all  of 
them  contemptuously  disregarded  by  igno- 
rant or  uncandid  scientists,  we  cite  examples 
from  the  orient  classics.  Epimenides,  a  poet 
living  in  the  time  of  Solon,  had  trances  in 
which  his  body  exhibited  the  appearance ^of 
a  corpse,  and  he  seems  to  have  contemplated 
it  as  a  thing  distinct  from  himself.     Pliny 
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relates  tliat  he  was  once  insensible  for  fifty- 
seven  years,  but  this  is  doubtless  an  exag- 
geration. Plutarch  also  mentions  Hermo- 
dorus  of  Clazomen^,  who  was  many  times  in 
eatoHs^  and  had  the  power  of  inducing  and 
of  continuing  the  apparent  death  for  a  long 
period  at  pleasure.  .  His  wife,  finally,  finding 
or  supposing  him  dead,  placed  his  body  on 
the  funeral  pile,  although  it  had  not  began 
to  corrupt. 

It  is  evident,  from  such  examples,  which 
are  more  numerous  than  is  imagined,  that 
persons  liable  to  trance  are  likely  to  escape 
from  corporeal  life  painlessly,  as  a  bird  leaves 
a  cage,  or  a  traveler  his  inn.  Persons  some- 
times die  from  having  no  desire  or  energy  of 
will  to  live.  The  individual  of  healthy  body 
who  has  avoided  disease  and  unwholesome 
habits,  goes  to.  death  as  to  a  sleep,  from 
which  for  once  he  fails  to  awake.  It  is  more 
like  the  insensibility  from  chloroform  than  a 
breaking  up  of  the  physical  economy.  The 
stroke  of  lightning,  the  blow  of  the  ax,  and 
the  instantaneous  crushing  of  the  brain,  end 
life  at  once  without  a  pang.  The  terror  con- 
stitutes the  entire  suffering.  Those  who  die 
in  syncope,  if  they  have  any  sensation,  ex- 
perience one  that  is  rather  pleasurable  than 
otherwise. 

The  rack  and  the  fagot  infiict  tremendous 
torture,  and  execution  by  hanging  is,  perhaps, 
next  as  a  means  of  torment,  now  that  cruci- 
fixion has  gone  out  of  fashion.  It  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  marvel  with  us  that  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans,  boasting  of  their  su- 
perior enlightenment  and  Christianity,  adhere 
80  tenaciously  to  such  a  barbarous  infliction. 
The  gallows  is  simply  an  infernal  machine, 
an  invention  worthy  only  of  one  of  Milton's 
devils.  Wild  beasts  seldom  hurt  their  prey 
very  much,  and  they  never  equal  men  in 
cruelty. 

Most  diseases  remove  the  source  of  pain  as 
they  approach  a  mortal  issue.  The  "  agonies 
of  death  "  are  but  struggles  or  writhings,  in 
which  there  is  no  suflTering  whatever.  There 
are  muscles  which  are  moved  or  kept  in 
quiescence  by  the  influence  of  the  will  upon 
theoi.  At  the  period  of  death,  and  some- 
times on  other  occasions,  this  influence  is 
titbdrawn;  upon  which  they  quiver  and 
exhibit  appearances  that  unsophisticated 
q>ectatorB  mistake  for  suflering.  A  bird  with 


its  head  cut  off  struggles  in  the  same  manner. 
Those  who  die  of  fevers  and  most  other  dis- 
eases experience  their  greatest  pain,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  hours,  or  even  days,  before  they 
expire.  The  sensibility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem becomes  gradually  diminished  ;  the  pain 
is  less  acute  under  the  same  exciting  cause ; 
and  so  far  from  being  in  their  greatest  dis- 
tress when  their  friends  imagine  it,  their  dis- 
ease is  acting  upon  their  nerves  like  an  opiate. 
Many  times,  indeed,  they  are  dead,  so  far  as 
respects  themselves,  when  the  bystanders  are 
more  to  be  pitied  because  of  the  anguish 
which  they  endure  from  sympathy. 

If  we  will  look  this  matter  of  dying  in  the 
face,  so  to  speak,  as  critically  and  calmly  as 
we  consider  other  topics,  we  can  escape  a 
world  of  apprehension,  alarm,  and  misery. 
We  are  perishing  etery  moment,  so  far  as  the 
molecules  of  our  bodies  are  concerned ;  the 
textures  are  constantly  giving  way,  and  even 
oxygen,  the  vital  air,  takes  the  life  from 
whatever  it  touches,  and  sets  it  to  decaying. 
Yet  this  never  alarms ;  the  crisis  or  culmiaa- 
tion  is  what  we  regard  as  the  serious  matter. 
There  are  three  modes  of  dying,  from  syn- 
cope, asphyxia,  and  coma.  The  latter  is  the 
suspension  of  the  functions  of  sensibility  by 
operating  on  the  brain.  The  long-continued 
action  of  cold,  reacting  like  opium  and 
chloroform,  lesions  of  the  brain,  as  by  fever 
or  apoplexy,  occasions  this  condition.  There 
is  little  or  no  sensation.  Asphyxia,  or  suffo- 
cation, occurs  from  suspension  of  respiration, 
or  the  access  of  oxygen  to  the  blood.  At  first 
the  heart  receives  venom  blood  into  the  left 
side  and  transmits  it  over  the  body.  '  This 
operates  on  the  brain,  suspending  sehsation  ; 
the  medulla  is  paralyzed,  and*  with  it  the 
pueumogastric  nerve ;  the  lungs  refuse  to 
transmit  non-oxygenated  blood,  and  the  heart 
and  other  vessels  cease  action.  Drowning, 
strangulation,  and  poisonous  gases  produce 
this  condition.  The  partial  stupor  experi- 
enced in  ill- ventilated  rooms  is  of  the  nature 
of  asphyxia.  Syncope  proceeds  from  the  in- 
terruption of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
may  occur  through  hemorrhage,  weakness,  or 
paralysis  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  as  rn)ni 
the  use  of  tobacco,  or  from  injuries  to  the 
nervous  system,  as  from  concussion  or  shock, 
as  from  violent  blows,  lesions,  violent  mcntnl 
emotions,  a  stroke  of  lightning, exposure  to  the 
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sun,  or  from  poisons  which  disturb  the  rhyth- 
mical motions  of  the  heart,  or  aconite,  di- 
gitalis, veratrum  viride,  gelseminum,  etc. 

The  death  of  Socrates  by  drinking  the 
joice  of  hemlock  {Gonium  maeulatum)  illus- 
trates the  operation  of  narcotic  poison.  Hav- 
ing finiRhed  the  draught  and  appealed  to  his 
friends  to  forbear  lamentation  that  iie  might 
die  with  good  manners,  he  walked  about  the 
room  till  the  arrested  circulation  in  his  legs 
began  to  paralyze  them.  He  then  lay  down. 
The  man  who  had  brought  the  poison  exam- 
ined his  feet,  proving  them  bard ;  then  his 
legs  and  thighs,  but  they  were  cold  and  in- 
sensible. After  this  Socrates  touched  himself 
to  ascertain  how  completely  he  was  dead,  re- 
marking that  when  his  heart  was  reached  he 
would  depart.  Prese^tly  the  parts  around 
the  lower  abdomen  became  almost  cold,  and 
he  uncovered  his  face  to  give  the  memorable 
charge ;  "  Crito,  we  owe  the  cock  to.£scula- 
pius;  pay  it,  and  do  not  neglect  it.'*  He 
evidently  was  thinking  of  the  oflfering  made 
t<^hat  divinity,  at  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries, 
just  before  the  close  of  the  initiatory  cere- 
monies, as  the  candidate  was  about  to  become 
an  adept.  Shortly  after  speaking  he  gave  a 
convulsive  movement ;  the  man  covered  him, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed,  which,  Crito  perceiv- 
ing, closed  his  mouth  and  eyes. 

A  little  knowledge  of  physiology  is  suffi-* 
cient  to  show  that  neither  of  these  modes  of 
dying  are  attended  with  any  considerable 
suffering,  and  generally  with  none  at  all. 
Disease,  in  its  progress,  when  involving  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  or  any  violence  to  those 
nerves,  will  inflict  pain  to  any  degree  of 
which  the  person  is  susceptible.  Hence,  man 
'  suffers  more  from  the  same  causes  than  the 
beasts,  and  they,  in  turn,  more  than  the  fishes 
and  reptiles,  and  these  more  than  insects  and 
worms,  et  poBtim,  Biit  death  seldom  occurs, 
if  ever,  while  such  pain  endures-. 

We  have  often  questioned  whether,  in  case 
of  wearing  disease  like  phthisis,  cancer,  or 
painful  infiammation,  where  recovery  was  im- 
possible, or  in  the  event  of  inevitable  death 
from  violence  or  starvation,  it  was  not  justi- 
fiable to  resort  to  amesthetics  or  other  means 
of  speedy  and  Specially  paiidess  death. 
Recently  a  pamphlet,  published  in  England, 
on  the  subject  of  Buthawuia^  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  same  subject.    We  know  of  no 


immorality  in  so  doing.  As  a  rule,  we  think 
it  best  to  endure,  on  the*  principal  that  life  is 
in  some  way  beneficial,  and,  fherefore,  shouUl 
not  be  laid  aside  before  its  uses  are  accom- 
plished. Our  instincts  generally  impel  us  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  we  woula . 
no  more  censure  the  person  who  anticipated 
the  time  of  dying,  under  such  circumstances, 
than  we  would  Socrates  for  drinking  his  hem- 
lock, or  a  man  sentenced  to  execution  for 
walking  to  the  scaffold.  Even  the  crow  will 
poison  his  mate  that  is  in  hopeless  captivity. 

But  our  purpose  is  to  reconcile  human  be- 
ings to  the  inevitable,  by  showing  them  that, 
like  most  dangers,  it  is  not  terrible  when 
contemplated  in  its  true  character.  Death 
genernlly  occurs  when  we  are  asleep  or  uncon- 
scious, and  so  comes  upon  us  insensibly,  like 
repose  upon  a  weary  man.  Nature  strives  to 
render  us  indifferent  or  desirous  of  the  end. 
While  life  is  really  precious,  she  intensifies 
the  desire  to  live;  but  as  its  uses  are  ac- 
complished, she  makes  us  willing  to  leave. 
To  the  well-ordered  mind  it  is  evident  that 
death  is  as  fortunate  an  event  for  us  as  any 
that  occurs. 

"To  die  is  one  of  two  things,"  said  So- 
crates to  his  judges;  "either  the  dead  may 
be  annihilated  and  have  no  sensation  of 
anything  whatever,  or  there  is  a  change 
and  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  mode  of 
existence  to  another.  If  it  is  a  privation 
of  all  sensation  or  a  sleep  in  which  the 
sleeper  has  no  dream,  death  would  be  a 
wonderful  gain ;  for  thus  all  the  future  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  than  a  single 
night.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  death  is 
a  renewal,  to  me  the  sojourn  would  be  ad- 
mirable. »  ♦  »  The  judges  there  do  not 
condemn  to  death,  and  in  other  respects 
those  who  live  there  are  more  happy  than 
those  that  are  here,  and  are  henceforth  im- 
mortal. To  a  good  man  nothing  is  evil, 
neither  while  living  nor  when  dead;  nor 
are  his  concerns  neglected  by  the  divine 
ones.  What  has  befallen  me  is  not  the 
effect  of  chance.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  to  die 
now  and  be  freed  from  my  cares  is  better  for 
me." 

As  most  of  us  do  not  accept  the  declara- 
tion of  Winwood  Reade  and  his  fellow, 
philosophers,  that  "  the  belief  in  immortality 
must  die,"  but  instead  look  for  a  continuooi 
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ezisteQce,  it  must  appear  obvious  to  us  that 
our  mundane  life  is  a  kind  of  preparatory 
school  for  the  next.  It  certainly  is  not  well 
to  hasten  thither  till  we  graduate ;  yet  when 
the  time  arrives  there  is  every  reason  for 
passing  to  the  next  stage  gladly,  and  fear- 
ing nothing.    By  living  morally  and  physio- 


logically we  shall  escape  the  pain  so  much 
dreaded ;  by  considering  the  matter  calmly 
and  reasonably  we  will  annihilate  the  terror ; 
by  faith  in  the  loving  and  the  right  we  shall 
apprehend  all  the  great  facts  and  know  that 
we  pass  from  the  good  to  that  which  is 
better.  albxaivdeb  wildbb. 


THE    TWO    COLORED    BISHOPS: 

SAMUEL  A.  CROWTHER,  BISHOP  OP  THE  NIGER;  J.  THEODORE  HOLLY,  D.D.,  BISHOP 

OP  HAYTL« 


THE  general  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
held  in  October  last,  was  distinguished, 
among  other  things,  for  the  interest  shown  in 
misBionary  effort.  In  connection  with  such 
work  ministers  were  appointed  to  certain 
foreign  charges,  but  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing erents,  which  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
out  of  that  work  of  the  convention,  was  the 
ordination  of  a  colored  man  to  be  a  bishop. 

BISHOP  CROWTHBB. 

It  is  several  years  since  Samuel  kj^sX 
Crowther  was  consecrated,  by  English  au- 
thority, Bishop  of  the  Niger,  in  Africa.  He 
had  shown  himself  capable  of  performing 
the  work  of  a  missionary  efficiently  among 
the  African  people.  He  had  also  shown 
liigh  intellectual  capacity,  notwithstanding 
that  he  belonged  to  a  tribe  whose  members 
were  poor,  ignorant,  and  depraved. 

He  was  bom  in  1810,  in  the  Yaioiba  coun- 
try, on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  his  parents  belonged  to  the 
lowest  order;  but  the  people  around  them 
were,  as  compared  with  Europeans,  very  low 
in  the  school  of  intelligence.  When  Adjai 
was  about  eleven  years  old  a  war  broke  out 
between  the  various  communities  with  rbgard 
to  some  trifling  matter  of  trade,  and  the 
people  became  changed,  through  the  influ- 
ences of  their  barbarous  warfare,  from  peace- 
fnl  dwellers  of  cultivated  settlements,  to  re- 
Tengeful  and  bloodthirsty  marauders.  The 
Tillage  in  which  Ac^ai's  parents  resided  was 
boned  to  the  ground,  and  his  father  killed, 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Geo.  O.  Rookwood,  Chnrch 
Pboiogrftpher,  889  Broadway,  New  York,  for  the  likeneM, 
fram  which  our  eogravlDg  of  the  Bishop  is  made. 

Admowledgmentfl  are  also  dae  to  Rev.  Dr.  Duane, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Mipslona,  for  the  facilities 

I  the  editor  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch. 


and  he  himself,  with  his  mother  and  sisters, 
carried  off  as  slaves  by  a  hostile  tribe,  and, 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  several 
different  masters,  he  was.  sold  to  Portugese 
traders,  who  took  him  on  board  ship,  as  the 
manner  was  in  those  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  him  and  the  other  unfortunates 
who  crowded  the  vessel,  to  America;  but  the 
slaver  had  not  left  the  coast  very  long  before 
she  was  pursued  and  captured  by  an  English 
man-of-war,  and  the  poor  blacks  were  liber- 
ated and  landed  at  Sierra  Leone ;  from  Sier- 
ra Lepne  he  and  the  other  liberated  slave 
boys  were  sent  to  Freetown,  where  they  were 
allowed  opportunities  for  instruction  two 
hours  each  day  in  the  Mission  School  of  the 
place.  Adjai  learned  to  read  rapidly,  out- 
stripping all  his  companions.  The  religious 
influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  led  to  his  acceptance  of  Christianity ; 
and  when  he  was  baptized  he  received  the 
name  of  Samuel  Crowther.  He  felt  a  de- 
sire to  prepare  himself  for  mission  work, 
which  was  encouraged,  and  he  was  sent  to 
London  to  be  educated  and  prepared  for  it. 
Circumstances,  however,  proving  adverse, 
he  returned  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  there  he 
became  a  student  at  the  Fpurah  Bay  Col- 
lege, exhibiting  much  proficiency  in  master- 
ing the  course  of  study  prescribed.  After 
rendering  several  services  of  no  small  value 
to  the  missionaries  of  that  region,  he  was 
sent  again  to  England,  where  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Missionary  College  at  Islington, 
and  was  subsequently  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1848,  then 
being  about  thirty-three  years  of  age. 

Returning  to  Africa,  he  threw  himself  into 
work  with  great  earnestness.  Twenty  years 
later  the  results  of  his  labors  began  to  be 
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noticed  in  England,  and  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  deemed  it  altogether  proper,  and 
also  for  the  best  interests  of  African  evangel- 
ization, that  Mr.  Crowther  be  made  Bishop 
of  the  District  of  the  Niger.  Accordingly, 
on  the  29th  June,  1864,  he  visited  England, 
and  was  there  consecrated  by  Archbishop 


the  moral  and  religious  organs,  indicate  very 
clearly  the  direction  of  his  leaning.  The 
head  is  quite  narrow,  showing  that  the  pro- 
pensities, as  a  class,  are  not  controlling.  He 
has  little  or  no  policy  or  shrewdness  of  the 
ordinary  type.  He  would  not  be  considered 
a  ^*  smart"  man  in  the  language  of  business. 


Canterbury.  At  the  same  time  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

There  are  some  features  in  the  head  and 
face  of  this  first  native  African  Bishop  which 
strike  the  attention.  The  great  elevation  of 
the  top-head,  the  immense  development  of 


On  the  other  hand,  he  is  enthusiastic, 
earnest,  energetic,  in  the  line  of  his  vocation. 
His  feelings  and  sentiments  are  high-toned 
and  warm,  and  he  throws  himself  into  his 
work  with  that  thoroughness  of  self-devotion 
which  could  only  proceed  from  a  great  pre- 
dominance of  the  sympathetic  and  religious 
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BISHOP  HOLLY. 

J.  Theodore  Holly,  D.  D.,  however,  is  an 
American^  having  been  born  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  October  3, 1829.  His  early  ancestors, 
so  far  as  can  be  traced,  came  from  England  to 
this  country  about  the  year  1690  and  settled 


wore  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration  is  evi- 
•dence  in  that  behalf.  He  waa  but  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  his  fiEither  removed  North, 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  NeW 
York. 

Theodore  received  his  early  instruction  at 


at  Leonardtown,  in  St.  Mary's  County,  Mary- 
bocL  They  were  free-born  negroes,  and  of 
frugal  and  industrious  habits.  His  father 
was  a  boot  and  shoe  maker,  and  seems  to  have 
received  the  patronage  of  the  upper  classes 
of  Washington  society,  if  the  fact  that  he 
manofactored  the  boots  President  Madison 


the  public  schools  for  colored  shildren,  at- 
tending in  New  York,  in  1848  and  1844,  that 
known  as  No.  2,  in  Laurens  Street.  Leaving 
school,  he  was  set  to  learning  the  trade  of  his 
father,  but  his  desire  for  knowledge  could  not 
be  restricted  to  qualities  of  leather  and  shapes 
of  lasts— he  yearned  to  improve  his  mincL  and 
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there  was  also  an  underlying  hope  that  at 
some  future  time  he  might  be  fitted  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  which  had  its  influence 
in  stimulating  his  pursuit  of  learning.  In 
fine,  while  working  at  his  trade,  he  received 
instruction  in  the  classics,  Professor  Davies 
being  engaged  to  give  him  lessons. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  attended  at  that  time  to 
the  duties  incumbent  on  a  member  of  that 
church  with  much  fidelity,  until  about  the 
year  1850,  when  the  Pope  issued  a  bull  against 
Free  Masonry.  The  priests,  in  accordance 
with  its  requisitions,  called  upon  the  members 
of  their" congregations  to  separate  themselves 
from  secret  society  connections.  In  the  con- 
fessional, of  course,  the  work  of  purging  the 
church  was  most  thoroughly  conducted. 
Y(mng  Holly,  being  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order  and  of  other  secret  organizations  of  a 
benevolent  character,  refused  to  submit  to  the 
exactions  of  his  father  confessor,  and  at  length 
left  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  His 
strong  religious  sentiments  led  him  first  to 
join  the  Swedenborgians,  having  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  in  that  society. 

In  1852  he  went  to  Michigan  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Detroit.  There  he  met  Mr. 
Munroe,  a  colored  clergyman  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  whose  ministrations  led  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tenets  of  Episcopacy  and  a 
subsequent  adoption  of  them  as  his  religious 
belief.  Then  was  revived  his  old  desire  to 
become  a  minister,  and  such  facilities  were 
afforded  him  for  preparation  that  he  at  once 
availed  himself  of  them,  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  orders  in  1858.  In  1854  he  went  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  one  year 
teaching  in  a  public  school,  and  returned  to 
Detroit  in  1855  to  be  ordained  a  deacon.  His 
choice  being  for  some  missionary  sphere,  he 
was  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Missions, 
by  which  he  was  appointed  to  go  to  Hayti  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  inforipation  with 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
mission  in  that  country.  He  visited  Hayti, 
surveyed  the  field,  and  made  a  report  which 
was  regarded  as  satisfactory,  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  missionaries  was  deferred. 

Looking  around  for  a  suitable  opportunity 
in  which  to  exercise  his  ministry,  he  was  led 
to  make  an  effort  to  build  up  a  parish  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  In  this  he  was  success- 
ful, founding  the  church  of  St.  Luke  in  that 
city  and  continuing  its  rector  until  May.1861. 
While  engaged  in  his  work  there,  he  had 
been  ordamed  a  Dresbyter,  and  thus  author- 


ized to  exej'cise  all  the  functions  of  an  Epis- 
copal minister,  in  1856. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1861,  Mr.  Holly  sailed 
again  for  Hayti,  in  the  bri^  Maderia,  with  a 
colony  of  111  persons,  the  purpose  being  to 
settle  them  as  a  missionary  colony  or  center. 
The  voyage  proved  a  long  one,  and  the  change 
of  climate  had  a  most  disastrous  influence  up- 
on the  fortunes  of  the  enterprise.  Shortly  after 
their  landing  in  Hayti  a  low  form  of  fevei 
exhibited  itself,  which  sent  to  the  grave  a 
large  number  of  the  colonists,  and  its  preva- 
lence and  many  privations  which  they  were 
compelled  to  suffer  in  their  new  relations  so 
discouraged  many  of  the  survivors  that  they 
returned  to  the  United  States,  The  pastor, 
however,  with  those  of  his  family  who  were 
living,  and  about  twenty  others,  remained  and 
did  what  they  could  toward  the  prosecution 
of  the  original  undertaking^.  The  success 
which  was  finally  attained  is  a  most  credit- 
able testimonial  to  the  energy  and  persever- 
ence  of  the  minister  and  those  who  assisted 
him  in  the  trying  relations  of  missionary  ef- 
fort in  a  tropical  and  untried  land.  Now 
there  are,  besides  Dr.  Holly,  ten  missionsu'ies 
connected  with  the  Hayti  work,  with  as  many 
parishes  in  the  island.  Dr.  Holly^s  ori^nal 
church,  Holy  Trinity,  at  Port-au-Prince,  is,  to 
a  large  extent,  self-sustaining,  having,  .as  it 
does,  a  membership  of  eighty-one,  all  com- 
municants, besides  other  attendants  on  its 
services.  The  local  contributions  toward  the^ 
expenses  of  the  parish  ($2,587,  gold)  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  annual  revenue 
of  many  parishes  in  the  United  States.  An 
examination  of  the  work  done  in  Havti  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  convinced  it  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  for  the 
supervision  of  the  church  established  there, 
and  the  worthiness  of  the  first  Episcopal 
missionary  sent  thither  by  American  authority 
designated  him  as  the  person  who  should  be 
intrusted  with  the  dignity  and  functions  of 
the  Episcopate.  Accordingly  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Holly  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hayti  on  the 
8th  of  November  last,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  Bishop  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  perform- 
ing the  ofSce  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  as 
prescribed  by  the  Prayer  Book,  and  a  week 
or  two  later  the  recipient  of  this  highest  dig^ 
nity  and  function  known  in  the  Episcopal 
church  returned  to  his  island  charge. 

In  height  Bishop  Holly  is  about  five  feet 
ten,  and  is  well  proportioned.  His  head  is 
somewhat  above  the  average  in  size,  the  brain 
of  good  quality  and  well  developed.  The 
intellectual  organs  and  moral  sentiments  are 
especially  well  marked.  His  memory  is  re- 
markable ;  his  voice  and  language  excellent. 
He  is  a  good  thinker  and  a  fluent  speaker. 
More  than  all  else,  he  is  the  embodiment  of 
integrity,  faith,  and  devotion.  The  world, 
we  think,  will  hear  more  of  this  tirst  Amer- 
ican colored  bishop  consecrated  for  work  in 
a  foreign  field.       ^.g.,^^^  .^  ^OOglC 
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or  tht  toul,  the  body  form  doth  Uk«:, 

For  loul  U  ftfrm,  and  doth  the  body  initk*.— 


OUB    EARS— A..\D    THEIR    SieMFICANGE. 


EARS  vary  more  than 
might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed, as  may  be  easily  de- 
moDstrated  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  ob- 
serve the  different  kinds  of 
ears  met  with  in  the  course 
of  a  single  promenade.  Be- 
ginning our  examinations 
Trith  a  back  view,  the  prin- 
cipal, perhaps  the  only,  char- 
acteristics with  which  we  are 
impressed  are  those  of  size 
and  prominence.  8ome  ears 
"stick  out"  exceedingly,  especially  in  those 
whose  heads  are  rather  small,  and  who  have 
thin  necks,  the  close-cut  hair  of  the  present 
day  rendering  the  development  conspicuous. 
Other  ears  are  set  close  to  the  head,  and  are 
not  readily  observed  at  a  distance.  Some^ 
by  their  enormous  size,  remind  us  of  ele- 
phanVs  ears;  others,  again,  are  little  and 
round,  like  those  of  mice,  while  sometimes, 


Fig.  1— Labok  Ain>  Finb  Eajl 


Pig.  »— SxALL  Ain)  Finb. 

bat  very  rarely,  we  see  an  ear  that  in  shape 
and  tint  resembles  a  delicate  sea-shell,  half 
hid  amid  wave-like  masses  of  hair.  Passing 
around  to  the  side,  which  gives  us,  of  course, 
the  beat  view  possible,  and  examining  the 


organ  of  hearing  more  atten- 
tively,  we  shall  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  ear  properly 
consists  of  two  parts — an  in- 
terior arrangement  of  carti- 
lages, curiously  folded,  and 
forming  a  hollow  orifice, 
the  whole  being  admirably 
adapted  to  receive  the  at- 
mospheric waves  of  sound, 
and  transmit  them  to  the 
brain;  and  an  exterior  rim 
and  lobe  of  flexible  muscle 
and  flesh,  surrounding  the 
first  and  projecting  from  the  head.  It  is  to 
the  latter  part  more  particularly  that  we  pro- 
pose to  confine  our  observations  at  present. 

In  the  majority  of  animals,  the  external  ear 
is  developed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
in  man,  lacking,  however,  almost  entirely  the 
folds  and  convolutions  that  characterize  his, 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not  excel  him  in 
the  power  of  hearinu.     The  use  of  the  outer 


Fig.  3— Small  and  Coakse. 

car  seems  to  be  to  collect  and  concentrate 
the  stray  ripples  of  sound  that  continually 
take  their  numerous  and  diversified  courses 
through  the  surrounding  air,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  greater  its  size,  in  proportion  to 
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its  fineness  of  textore  and  the  angle  at  which 
it  is  set,  or  is  capable  of  being  set,  upon  the 
tvsad,  the  larger  will  be  the  number  of  those 
sound-wayes  that  it  will  gather,  and  the 
greater  its  ability  to  discriminate  between 
them.  From  this,  it  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  large  ears  in  man  would  indi- 
cate and  accompany  superior  powers  of  hear- 
ing; but  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
large  ears,  where  they  are  very  large  and  set 
out  from  the  head,  are  also  thick  and  coarse 
in  texture,  and,  consequently,  though  they 
may  gather  a  good  many  sounds,  do  not  dis- 
criminate very  nicely  between  them — they 
hear  confused  noises,  but  not  so  readily  sig- 
nificant sounds ;  in  short,  they  are  ears  that, 
hearing,  hear  not,  in  very  many  cases.  Where 
a  large  ear  accompanies  a  fine  organization, 
we  may  reasonably  look  fer  extensive  and 
comprehensive  powers  of  hearing. 


Fig.  4— LaBOB  AMD  COAB8V. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  above  seems  to 
be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  birds,  which 
possess  no  trace,  as  far  as  has  l^een  ascer- 
tained, of  an  external  ear,  although  in  some 
species,  as  the  owl  and  kindred  fowl,  an  ar- 
rangement of  feathers  seems,  in  some  degree, 
to  take  its  place,  and  which  yet,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, possess  the  power  of  hearing  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  We  think,  however,  that 
it  is  an  open  question,  whether  its  insignifi- 
cant ear,  or  its  very  large  and  sensitive  eye, 
IS  of  most  service  to  a  bird  of  any  species  in 
warning  it  of  the  approach  of  danger — wheth- 
er the  sound  of  the  soft  footfall  on  the  grass, 
or  the  sight  of  the  slight  stir  of  branches 
that  accompanies  the  movements  of  an  in- 
truder, serve  the  quicker  to  apprise  it  of  an 
unwelcome  approach.  We  leave  to  natural- 
:Bt8  the  settlement  of  this  question. 


In  animals,  the  external  ear,  from  its  great 
mobility  and  the  ea^je  with  which  it  may  be 
directed  forward,  backward,  or  sideways, 
drawn  close  to  the  head  in  fear,  or  boldly 
erected  in  courage,  hope,  or  expectation,  be- 
comes quite  an  expressive  organ  of  language 
in  interpreting  the  various  impressions  that 
actuate  its  possessor.  In  man,  however,  the 
ear  being  fixed  and  stationary,  and  capable 
of  no  voluntary  movement,  is  reduced  to  a 
merely  passive  organ,  adapted  to  receive  im- 
pressions, but  not  in  the  least  degree  to  ex- 
press them. 

CLA88IFICATIOK. 

Ears  may  be  briefly  classified,  with  respect 
to  their  several  characteristics,  as 

Large,  Regular,  Projecting, 

Small,  Irregular,  Close, 

any  of  which,  as  with  all  the  other  features, 
may  be  fine  or  coarse  in  texture. 

*      LARGE  BARS 

usually  accompany  the  motive  temperament, 
large  bones,  large  features,  and  strong,  vig- 
orous muscles,  although  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  large  sized  people,  many  small  men 
being  gifted  with  ears  of  no  mean  dimen- 
sions. 'These  men  will  generally  be  found, 
however,  to  possess  large  bones  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  and  considerable  muscular 
activity,  as  if  nature  had  started  out  to  make 
large  men  of  them,  but  had  been  frustrated 
in  her  intentions  by  untoward  circumstances. 
Among  animals,  those  most  noted  for  sagac 
ity,  gentleness,  tractability,  docility,  and 
teachableness,  have  the  external  ear  largely 
developed,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  elephant 
and  the  domestic  dog,  representatives  of  sa- 
gacity and  docility,  combined  with  great 
teachableness.  Their  ears  are  long  and  broad, 
while  in  the  horse,  the  deer,  and  the  sheep, 
emblems  of  harmlessness  and  tractability,  the 
ears  are  long  and  narrow.  In  those  animals 
which  are  wild,  intractable,  and  possess,  in 
many  cases,  much  keenness  of  perception,  the 
base  of  the  ear  is  necessarily  large,  in  order 
to  surround  the  large  orifice  that  exists  in 
almost  every  instance,  the  part  of  the  ear 
projecting  beyond  the  head  is  comparatively 
short,  often  remarkably  so,  and  terminates 
quickly  in  the  conical  tip  that  affords  such  a 
contrast  to  the  rounded  tops  of  the  first-men- 
tioned class.  The  wolf,  fox,  tiger,  and  do- 
mestic cat  famish  familiar  examples;  the 
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short-eared  cat  being  far  inferior  in  docility, 
sobmission,  or  teachableness  to  the  long- 
eared  dog.  The  broad-eared  Newfoundland 
is  much  more  gentle,  tractable,  and  sagacious 


Fig.  S.— Mbdiuk  axd  Fine. 

than  the  short-eared  bull-dog,  so  well  known 
and  dreaded  for  his  ferocious  disposition. 

THS  MXJLB  AND   OBSTINACY. 

From  these  facts  physiognomists  have  in- 
fierred  that  large  ears  in  man  indicate  the 
qualities  of  teachableness,  mildness,  and 
obedience  in  a  superior  degree,  and,  other  * 
things  being  equal,  they  are  doubtless  cor- 
rect in  their  supposition.  And  here,  very 
likely,  some  one  will  interrupt  the  chain 
of  our  argument  by  pointing  to  the  long- 
eared  mule,  so  noted  for  his  obstinacy,  the 
longer-eared  donkey,  whose  stupidity  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  or  some  big-eared, 
blnndering  schoolboy,  into  whose  obtuse  ap- 
prehension it  seemed  impossible  to  make  any 


Pfg.  6— Monvs  TXMPXRAiiENT— Calx  and  Steadt. 

idea  penetrate,  and  exclaiming  triumphantly, 
*^ Behold  a  complete  refutation  of  your  theory. 
How  are  you  going  to  account  for  these  in- 
contestible  facts?"  Not  so  fast,  my  friend. 
Well  warrant  ycur  cars  are  not  large  phys- 


ically, whatever  they  be  metaphysically.  We 
would  remind  all  such  objectors  that  in  pred- 
icating the  demonstration  of  any  particular 
quality  of  the  ear,  its  texture  and  outline 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  its  size.  More- 
over large  ears  indicate  other  qualities  be- 
sides teachableness,  which  may  act  with  or 
oppose  this  quality  as  circumstances  may  di- 
rect. Taking  the  instances  above  referred  to, 
who,  that  has  seen  the  learned  mule  perform 
at  a  circus,  but  will  admit  that  he  is  emi- 
nently teachable  ?  Who,  that  has  seen  him 
trudging  mile  after  mile  of  rugged  mount- 
ain road,  under  a  heavy  burden,  not  doing 
his  own  pleasure  or  choosing  his  own  road, 
but  quietly  submissive  to  the  will  of  his  mas- 
ter, but  must  allow  that,  considering  his 
strength  and  his  acknowledged  temper,  he  is 
wonderfully  docile  ?  while  pen  would  fail  to 
do  justice  to  the  hardships  patiently  endured 
— the  outrages  meekly  subndtted  to  by  that 
most  abused,  derided,  despised,  but  excellent 
creature,  the  donkey  1  What  short-eared  an- 
imal does,  or  would  day  afler  day,  and  year 
after  year,  thus  steadily  and  uncomplainingly 
serve  an  ungrateful  tyrant,  such  as  the  Alpine 
mountaineers,  who  use  him  extensively,  very 
generally  are  ?  As  to  obstinacy,  which  is  only 
Firmness  perverted,  not  only  is  it  not  incom- 
patible with  a  teachable  disposition,  but  very 
frequently  accompanies  it,  as  is  manifest  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  fact  that  no 
long- eared  animals  arc  without  occasional 
outbreaks  of  it,  while  no  short-eared  animal 
ever  manifests  it.  Not  only  horses,  mules, 
and  donkeys,  but  camels  and  elephants  are 
subject  to  this  failing,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
failing,  which  arises  from  the  excessive  force 
of  some  quality,  which  may  be  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  improper  management ;  and  if  any 
one  doubts  its  presence  in  sheep,  he  has  only 
to  turn  shepherd  for  awhile,  and  make  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  some  hard-headed  old  bell- 
wether into  his  way  of  thinking  upon  some 
matter  concerning  which  they  entertain  dif- 
ferent opinions. 

Obstinacy,  as  we  understand  it,  and  as  we 
here  use  the  term,  is  the  quality  that  actuates  . 
and  sustains  the  persistent  effort  to  do,  or  re- 
frain from  doing,  something  by  passive  re- 
sistance merely,  without  any  overt  act  of  re- 
taliation. The  mule,  for  example,  jogging 
quietly  along  with  his  pack  on  his  back,  sud- 
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denly  takes  lit  into  his  head  to  stop.  He 
has,  perhaps,  no  reason  for  this,  he  is  not  par- 
ticularly tired,  and  the  spot  he  has  chosen 
for  a  stopping-place  possesses  no  special  at- 


Fi;r.  7— Ukoui-ar— Well-Baulnced. 

tractions— is  not  half  so  desirable,  it  may  be, 
as  many  that  he  has  uncomplainingly  passed, 
and  it  may  chance  that  but  a  short  distance 
now  intervenes  between  himself  and  his  jour- 
ney's end,  where  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  take 
repose,  a  fact  of  which  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose he  is  well  aware;  still,  the  idea  has 
occurred  to  him  to  stop  ri^ht  here^  and  he 
stops  accordingly.  To  his  master's  command 
to  proceed,  he  returns  no  answer  except  to 
shake  his  head  in  a  decided  negative,  and 
stands  like  a  statiie,  save  for  the  occasional 
twitching  of  his  long  ears.  Ah,  those  cars ! 
how  expressive  they  are  at  this  moment — 
quiet  determination  manifested  in  every 
movement  I  Wisdom  would  naturally  sug- 
gest to  the  superior  being  who  has  him  in 
charge,  that  the  best,  in  fact  the  only  proi)cr, 
course  would  be  to  indulge  the  hard-working 
creature  in  his  little  notion,  and  by  a  timely 
inspection  and,  if  need  be,  readjustment  of 
the  harness,  accompanied  by  a  kind  word  or 
caress  to  divert  his  attention,  cause  him  to 
believe  that  the  opinion  of  master  and  serv- 
ant with  regard  to  this  little  maneuver  were 
the  same ;  and  then  quietly  wait  for  him  to 
move  on,  which  he  would  quickly  and  will- 
ingly do,  in  the  fond  belief,  so  dear  to  man 
and  beast,  that  he  was  doing  as  he  pleased. 
But  the  majority  of  mankind  are  not  gov- 
erned altogether  by  the  dictates  of  wisdom. 
We  learn  that  of  old  time  a  prophet  was  re- 
buked by  an  ass;  and  if  the  kindred  of  that 
animal  at  the  present  time  could  speak,  they 
would  find  in  many  who  are  not  prophets 


more  folly  to  upbraid  than  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  the  stupidest  jackass  that  ever 
went  on  four  feet.  So  the  obstinacy  of  the 
brute  arouses  the  brute  of  obstinacy  in  the 
man ;  the  first  is  determined  to  stand  still, 
and  the  second  is  as  equally  determined  that 
he  shall  move  on ;  so  threats,  curses,  kicks,  and 
blows  fall  in  vehement  and  rapid  succession 
upon  the  audacious  creature  which  has  dared 
to  assert  a  will  of  its  own. ,  Were  not  the 
mule  a  tractable  animal,  he  would  tear  him- 
self away  from  the  hands  that  so  misuse  him, 
and  spuming  all  control,  take  incontinently 
to  his  heels,  nor  stop  until  he  was  fairly  be- 
'yond  the  possibility  of  further  ill-treatment. 
Were  he  not  docile,  he  would  turn  upon  hia 
master,  as  he  is  well  able  and  strong  enough 
to  do,  and  with  teeth  and  hoofs  avenge  his 
injuries  blow  for  blow.  But  as  it  is  only  olh 
Btinacy  that  ails  him,  poor  brute,  he  patiently 
abides  the  consequences  of  indulging  in  a 
manifestation  of  it;  and,  planting  his  feet 
more  firmly,  resists  steadily,  and  with  really 
heroic  fortitude,  the  most  vigorous  hauling 
of  the  bridle  in  front,  and  the  most  furious 
chastisement  in  the  rear.  And  so  the  un- 
equal contest  is  kept  up  until,  having  forgot- 
ten, in  the  excitement  of  the  struggle,  what 
he  stopped  for,  it  suddenly  6ccurs  to  the  poor 
brute  that  this  is  not  the  most  agreeable  way 
of  spending  liis  time ;  and  with  a  jerk  and  a 
smothered  groan  he  starts  on  again,  of  his 
own  accord,  mind  you,  his  dauntless  spirit 
unsubdued  and  as  ready  to  manifest  itself  as 
ever  in  a  similar  way.  Talk  of  ignorance  or 
stupidity,  forsooth  1  in  him  or  his  cousin,  the 


Fig.  8 -iRRKoui^R— Eccentric. 

donkey,  in  such  cases  as  this.  Did  not  the 
brute  know  well  enough  what  was  wanted  of 
him  at  the  very  outset  of  the  difiScultyf 
Certainly  he  did.  Why,  then,  did  not  the 
provoking  beast  do  it?  Ah,  why  not,  in- 
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deed,  tare  enongli  I  And  why  do  not  beings, 
whose  boart  is  the  poMession  of  a  grade  of  in- 
telilgenoe  immeaaorably  higher  than  his,  do 


Fig.  »— DocnjTT  AXD  Saaaoitt. 

always  what  they  Icnow  so  well  to  be  desir- 
able and  right  ? 

COMPARATIYB  STBBkOTH. 

Bat  imagine  if  yon  can,  reader,  a  contest 
like  the  above  being  carried  on  with  one 
of  the  short-eared  animals.  Imagine,  for 
instance,  a  tiger  or  a  leopard  that  was  being 
led  in  a  leash,  deliberately  taking  its  stand 
fft  laying  itself  down  on  the  road  and  per- 
mitting itself  to  be  beaten  with  whip  or 
dub  rather  than  yield  to  the  will  of  its  keep- 
er and  move  submissively  on,  and  that  with- 
ont  any  serious  attempt  at  retaliation  I  The 
idea  is  preposterous.  Wherefore  we  reassert 
that  long-eared  animals  evince  obstinacy, 
while  short-eared  ones  do  not ;  and  this  be- 
canse  the  latter  have  neither  the  strength, 
power  of  endurance,  or  courage  of  the  for- 
mer, appearances  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing ;  for  it  is  evident  that  great  cour- 
age, endurance,  and  considerable  physical 
strength  of  some  kind  must  be  necessary  to 
enable  an  animal  patiently  and  persistently 
to  endure  the  infliction  of  severe  pain  when 
it  is  in  its  power  to  avoid  it,  either  by  flight 
or  obedience. 

To  test  further  the  traUabiUty  of  the  long 
and  short  eared  animals,  try  the  following 
experiment:  Take  a  young  kid,  the  most 
capricious  and  intractable  of  the  first-men- 
tioned kind — take  him  when  he  is  pretty 
hnngiy,  and  hold  him  firmly  in  your  arms, 
while  some  one  else,  a  little  distance  away, 
calls  him  to  a  bountiftd  meaL  He  will  strug- 
gle violently  for  a  few  .noments,  though  with- 
Ottt^nything  like  the  amount  of  strength  he 
actoally  possesses  or  is  capable  of  exerting. 


and  finding  his  efforts  unavailing,  his  last 
and  only  resource  is  a  plaintive,  appealing 
cry.  Now  take  our  household  Tabby  and 
subject  her  to  the  same  ordeal.  She,  though 
not  really  as  strong,  will  struggle  with  much 
greater  energy  and  more  desperate  effprt, 
then  oomes  the  impatient  cry,  and,  shortly 
after,  the  warning  growl,  and  if  puss  is  not  at 
once  released,  her  domestic  habits  alone  hav- 
ing caused  her  to  evince  so  much  forbear- 
ance thus  far,  she  concludes  that  the  point 
has  been  reached  where  patience  ceases  to  be 
a  virtue,  and  by  a  fierce  onslaught  of  teeth 
and  claws,  testifies  her  resentment  at  the  re- 
straint that  is  being  put  upon  her  liberties. 
Not  even  for  the  purpose  of  t)eing  carressed 
will  she  permit  her  freedom  of  action  to  be 
impeded,  and  unless  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
punishment,  will  not  hesitate  to  use  her  nat- 
ural weapons  to  preserve  her  liberty  intact. 
Save  in  very  exceptional  cases,  pussy's  edu-, 
cation  can  be  little  more  than  prohibitory. 
She  can  learn  7u>t  to  do  certain  things  through 
fear  of  punishment,  but  can  not  easily  be  in- 
duced to  do  anything  she  does  not  fancy. 

From  the  above  examples  it  follows,  then, 
that  in  order  to  agree  with  their  prototypes 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  people  with  large 
ears  should  be  more  tractable  and  docile, 
should  possess  more  courage,  strength,  firm- 
ness— which  may  easily  degenerate  into  ob- 
stinacy—mildness, and  generosity,  which  is 
the  usual  concomitant  of  genuine  strength, 
than  those  whose  ears  are  smaller,  other  things 
being  equal,  and  what  those  "  other  things '' 
are,  we  shall  endeavor  to  indicate  fiirther  on. 

.  THE  LION,   BEAR,  ELEPHANT/  OX. 

In  attributing  a  laiger  share  of  physical 
strength  to  the  large-eared  animals,  we  shall 


Fig.  10— Pbojectiho— 0OURAOBOU9 ;  CLoei— Stbaltht. 

probably  be  referred  to  the  lion,  emblem  of 
strength  as  well  as  majesty,  and  the  bear  of 
powerful  embrace,  and  asked  to  compare 
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their  powers  with  those  of  any  of  the  larger- 
eared  quadrupeds,  if  the  comparison  can  be 
made.  Passing  by  the  horse,  whose  strength 
is  proverbial,  we  could  easily  overmatch 
either  with  the  stately  elephant,  grand  in 
strength  and  proportions,  but  will  content 
ourselves  for  the  present  with  comparing 
them  with  the  ox.  At  first  sight  the  two 
former,  especially  his  royal  highness,  would 
certainly  seem  to  merit  the  precedence  in 
this  respect;  but  we  claim  that  there  is  more 
of  that  solid  power,  which  arises  from,  and 
is  connected  with,  the  ability  to  endure  con- 
tinuous effort,  in  the  ox  than  in  either  of  the 
others.  If  this  appears  doubtful,  take  the 
iion,  put  him  to  a  cart  or  plow  apportioned 
to  his  size,  and  work  him  steadily,  day  after 
day  as  an  ox  is  worked,  and  see  how  much 
he  would  be  able  to  accomplish,  and  for  how 
long  a  time.  If  it  be  urged  that  his  unshod 
feet,  unprotected  by  hoofs,  unfit  him  for  this 
sort  of  labor,  or  that  his  strength  is  not 
available  in  this  direction,  try  him  in  another 
way  more  in  accordance  with  his  ordinary 
habits  and  modes  of  life.  In  his  native  for- 
ests, it  has  been  said,  but  on  doubtful  au- 
thority, that  he  will  seize  the  body  of  a  slain 
buffalo  in  his  teeth,  and,  partly  supporting 
it  on  his  shoulder,  carry  or  drag  it  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more  to  his  den.  Well, 
take  the  same  brute  to  a  slaughter-house  and 
set  him  to  work  fetching  and  carrying  the 
carcasses  of  slaughtered  cattle,  and  see  how 
long  he  would  be  able  to  endure  the  fa- 
tigue of  unremitting  exertion.  With  all  his 
'strength  he  would  soon  droop  and  fail,  and 
if  the  toil  were  long  protracted  would  die 
under  it  -He  is  not  fitted  for  it,  it  is  true, 
nor  are  any  small-eared  animals.  As  they 
never  equal  the  long-eared  in  aize,  so  they 
never  equal  them  in  strength.  No  small- 
eared  animal  equals  the  elephant  either  in 
size  or  the  amount  of  labor  he  is  able  to  per- 
form. The  small-eared  wolf  gives  way  be- 
fore the  larger-eared  dog,  which  evidences 
his  inherent  robustness  by  the  hard  labor  he 
is  capable  of  performing  in  various  services 
for  man.  The  stag  and  moose,  though  ap- 
parently so  much  feebler,  when  wounded  or 
brought  to  bay,  are  almost,  and  under  some 
circumstances  quite,  as  formidable  adversa- 
ries as  the  lion  himself;  while  their  congen- 
ers of  the  frozen  North  are  put  to  the  serv- 


ice of  mankind  without  any  detriment  to 
themselves.  The  small-eared,  which  are 
mostly  beasts  of  prey,  are  well  aware  of  the 
real,  though  not  apparent,  superiority  in  this 


Pig.  11— Apfbctatiow  asd  Tbanbfabxngt. 

respect  of  their  would-be  victims,  and  there- 
fore always  endeavor  to  pounce  upon  them 
unawares,  as  if  conscious  of  their  inability  to 
sustain  a  fair  fight  upon  equal  grounds. 
When,  however,  one  of  the  long-eared  kind, 
a  buffalo  or  a  stag,  for  instance,  wishes  to 
deliver  battle,  he  first  endeavors  to  attract 
his  adversary's  attention,  by  snorting,  paw- 
ing the  ground,  and  executing  various  pre- 
monitory feints  before  finally  rushing  upon 
him.  Which  course,  think  you,  denotes  the 
possession  and  consciousness  of  the  greater 
strength  ?  Short-eared  animals  are  capable 
of  brilliant  achievements  and  surprising  de- 
monstrations of  strength  by  concentrating 
their  powers  into  a  single  effort ;  but  if  the 
first  essay  proves  futile,  they  usually  show  in- 
ability in  following  it  up  with  success.  Their 
strength  is  short-lived ;  their  power  is  great, 
but  not  enduring. 

BAYAOB   AND  CIVILIZED  MAN. 

Large  ears,  then,  in  man,  we  conclude,  de- 
note power,  latent  or  active,  physical  or  men* 
tal,  often  both.  And  this  seems  to  be  fur- 
ther certified  by  the  fttct  that  as  a  race  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  whose  ears  are  rel- 
atively much  smaller  than  those  of  the  white 
man,  though  seeming  individually  to  poaieas 
superior  strength  and  powers  of  endurance, 
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ha?e  not  been  able  successfally  to  cope  with 
him,  and  haye  been  foand  inadequate  to  sus- 
tain the  burdens  imposed  on  them  by  civil- 
ized modes  of  life.  Their  inability  to  endure 
hard  and  continuous  labor  was  demonstrated 
to  the  early  settlers  who  undertook,  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  to  utilize  them  by  re- 
dodng  them  to  slavery;  but  finding  that 
when  worked  steadily  they  either  died  oflF 
rapidly  or,  breaking  away  from  such  hated 
restraint,  betook  themselves  to  the  woods, 
whence  it  was  almost  impossible  to  recapture 
them,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  this  pro- 
ject; and  the  importation  of  negroes- fol- 
lowed, mainly  to  supply  the  place  which  the 
aborigines  were  incapable  of  filling  in  the  in- 
dustrial economy  of  the  New  World. 

Cheer  up,  then,  dull,  blundering  school- 
boy, whose  big  ears  and  stupidity  are  alike 
the  jest  of  your  quicker- witted  schoolmates, 
there  is  much  hope  for  you  yet.  Many  a  big- 
eared,  stupid  dunce  has  astonished  the  world 
in  after  years  by  his  masterly  achievements ; 
not  by  remaining  in  stupidity  and  ignorance, 
but  by  developing  and  making  use  of  the 
power  that  was  in  him. 

It  is  a  wise  and  merciful  dispensation  of 
Providence  that  the  greatest  amount  of  pow- 
er and  executive  ability,  both  in  mian  and 
beast,  is  bestowed  upon  those  which  are 
harmlessly  inclined.    If  the  tiger  had  the 


^.  IS— TmcK-EAiiiD— Obtubb. 

iBifldve  weight,  strength,  and  endurance  of 
the  ox  in  addition  to  his  own  agility  and 
v^inary  disposition,  he  would  be  far  more 
potent  for  mischief  and  terrible  to  encounter 


than  he  is.  Again,  large,  solid  bodies,  and 
the  most  powerful  forces  of  nature,  move 
slowly.  So  the  large-eared  animals,  as  the 
ox  and  the  elephant,  are  very  much  slower 


Fljf.  15— Small— CoNCBiTBD,  Impatusnt. 
in  their  movements  than  the  small-eared,  as 
the  leopard  or  panther,  whose  movements, 
when  once  aroused,  fairly  elude  the  eye  by 
their  quickness.    Even  those  among  the  for- 
mer who  are  noted  for  their  swiftness,  as  the 
horse,  the  antelope,  the  hare,  etc.,  can  not  ex- 
ecute any  movement  that  in  rapidity  equals 
the  lightning-like  spring  of  the  tiger  upon 
his  prey,  or  the  impetuous  rush  of  a  pack  of 
wolves  when  they  have  caught  their  victim 
at  a  disadvantage.     So  men  .with  large  ear;*, 
and  the  large  bodies  that  usually  accompany 
them,  are  comparatively  slow  in  their  move- 
ments, their  speech,  and  their  methods  of 
thought,  slow  to  receive  new  impressions  or 
to  form  their  opinions,  but  firm  in  maintain- 
ing them  when  once  formed.    They  under- 
stand no  method  of  contending  with  diffi- 
culties except  by  open  and  steady  opposition ; 
find  it  difficult  to  understand,  still  more  to 
employ,  subterfuge  and  the  thousand  crooked, 
underhanded  devices  that  are  included  undei 
the  general  term  of  policy^  and  are  almost 
certain  to  blunder  when  attempting  to  em- 
ploy such  means.    They  make  their  way  in 
life,  not  by  a  series  of  brilliant  or  exception- 
al efforts,  but  by  main  strength,  by  steady, 
persistent  endeavor  in  some  one  direction, 
and    overcome    obstacles,  not .  by  dodging 
around  them,  but  by  putting  them  beneath 
their  feet— like  the  massive  elephant  which 
clears  for  himself  a  path  through  the  track- 
less forest  by  breaking  down  and  trampling 
under  foot  alike  tree  and  shrub,  grass  and 
flower,  but  not  like  the  lithe  tiger,  which 
makes  his  way  by  gliding  and  creeping  under, 
over,  around,  or  through  to,n^^o5t^g^^ll 
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en  logs,  entwining  bushes,  and  reedy  grass, 
scarce  bending  a  leaf  or  disturbing  a  twig 
by  the  soft  pressure  of  his  yelvety  paws,  and 
leaving  no  trace  of  the  path  he  has  taken. 


Fig.  14— SimamtioAi.. 
THICK  BAB8. 

When  the  rim  and  lobe  of  the  ear  is  thick, 
the  features 'will  generally  be  found  to  be 
more  or  less  blunted  in  their  outline;  the 
whole  indicating  a  corresponding  degree  of 
obtuseness,  both  mental  and  physical.  Peo- 
ple so  constituted  are  not  easily  irritated, 
oflfended,  or  hurt  either  by  external  annoy- 
ances, as  heat,  cold,  discordant  sounds,  being 
pushed  against,  or  jostled,  or  accidentally 
struck  by  hard  substances,  or  by  slurs,  innu- 
endoes, or  sarcastic  remarks.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  very  sensitive — are  the  reverse  of 
thin-skinned,  but  are  the  detestation  of  those 
who  are,  for  in  their  bluntness  of  manner  and 
good-natured  obtuseness  they  often  tread 
with  blundering  ponderosity  on  other  peo- 
ple's tenderest  toes,  and  trample  unconcern- 
edly under  foot  their  choicest  flowers  of  fan- 
cy and  sentiment,  as  their  prototype,  the  ele- 
phant, treads  indiscriminately  upon  tender 
herb  or  fallen  tree,  blooming  flower  or  bar- 
ren twig.  Large-eared  people  need,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  to  cultivate  a  delicate  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings,  sentiments,  fancies,  and 
prejudices  of  others.  Though  slow  to  take 
offense,  yet  when  once  thoroughly  aroused  to 
a  sense  of  wanton  ii^ury  received,  like  the 
ox  or  the  elephant,  they  are  formidable  in 
their  rage,  are  not  easUy  subdued,  and  are 
much  more  dangerous  than  those  small-eared 
people  who  spit  and  scratch  at  every  little 
offense,  but  do  no  great  damage  after  all. 

We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  large  ears 
sum  up  pretty  well  in  the  list  of  their  at- 
tendant qualificationa,  and  that  their  possess- 
ors have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them. 
They  are  a  class  of  needed  and  efficient 


workers,  fitted  to  bear  the  brunt  of  life's  bat- 
tle with  the  forces  of  nature  and  to  bear  off 
the  well-earned  palm.  Great  men  in  almost 
every  department  will  generally  be  found  to 
have,  or  to  have  had,  laige  ears. 

SMALL  BARS. 

From  what  has  been  observed  in  the  forego- 
ing connection,  it  would  appear  that  people 
with  small  ears  are  less  teachable  or  tract- 
able than  others.  They  are  aristocratic  in 
their  tendencies,  impatient  of  restraint,  dis- 
like, often  exceedingly,  to  be  *^  bossed,"  and 
however  they  may  like  to  exercise  authority, 
prefer  to  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences  rather  than  by  the  mandates 
of  others.  They  are  lees  stubborn,  generally, 
than  larger-eared  persons,  though  often  as 
firmly  bent  upoui^btaining  their  ends,  but  are 
not  so  obstinate  as  to  the  maniMr  of  obtain- 
ing them. 

Small  ears  may  be  found  in  large  or  small, 
coarse  or  fine  organisations ;  being  found  in 
the  animal  kingdom  to  belong  alike  to  the 
big,  burly  hippopotamus  and  the  little,  deli- 
cate, agile  squirrel,  and  in  respect  to  size  de- 
note the  same  quality  in  both,  viz.,  untama- 
bleness  united  to  blind  ferocity  in  the  one, 
in  the  other  to  harmless  playfulness. 

DIFLUSKOB  OF  DOMBSTICATIOIV. 

It  is  well  known  that  domestication  has  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  ear,  as  is  evident  by  comparing  this  or- 
gan in  any  thoroughly  domesticated  animal 
with  the  same  feature  in  one  of  the  same 
species  in  a  wild  state.  The  ears  of  wild  cats 
are  shorter  than  those  of  our  household  pet ; 
the  difference  between  the  ears  of  the  wild 
and  various  breeds  of  the  domestic  dog  is 
very  perceptible ;  but  perhaps  the  most  no- 
ticeable instance  of  all  is  apparent  in  the 


15— iBBSamiAB— Brutal. 


case  of  the  various  fancy  breeds  of  domestic 
rabbits,  whose  ears  present  such  a  marked 
increase  in  size  over  those  of  the  original 
wild  stock.    The  same  may  be  remarked  of 
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the  pig,  the  horse,  etc,  and  we  doubt  Dot  that 
a  similar  resalt,  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
would  be  prodaced  in  any  creature,  however 
wild  and  intractable  by  nature,  that  could 


Fig.  16— Mean  and  iNQinsinys. 

be  subjected  long  enough  to  the  restraining 
and  modifying  influences  of  domestication. 

FENDULOUS  BAB6. 

Not  only  does  domestication  increase  the 
size  of  the  ear,  but  it  eflects,  in  many  cases,  a 
striking  change  in  its  inclination  and  conse- 
quent general  appearance.  In  wild  dogs, 
sheep,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  as  with  every 
species  of  quadruped  save  one,  the  ears  are 
mostly  erect,  projecting  outward  and  upward ; 
bat  in  domestic  dogs,  and  some  varieties  of 
domestic  rabbits,  sheep,  and  cattle,  they  are 
pendant;  being  the  very  reverse  of  the  for- 
mer. Pendant  ears,  like  those  of  the  hound 
and  the  elephant — ^the  most  readily  domes- 
tieatod  of  all  animals,— denote  the  highest 
degree  of  domesticity  attainable. 

This  peculiarity  of  pendulousness  is  some- 
times  indicated  in  large  human  ears  whose 
tips  show  a  tendency  to  lop  over.  Such  ears 
should  properly  belong  to  indulgent  parents, 
meekly  submissive  to  the  whims  of  their  lit- 
tle self-imposed  tyrants,  or  to  '*  that  useful 
sad  desirable  domestic  animal — a  tame  hus- 
baadl" 

THE   BAB  OF  BEFINBMBNT. 

The  small,  fine,  well-formed  ear  almost  in- 
variably accompanies  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  denotes  quickness,  refinement,  del- 
icacy, and  artistic  perception,  with  a  nervous, 
ttnsitiTe  organization.  Ears  both  large  and 
well  formed  and  delicate  may  be  found, 
sometimes,  in  artists  and  musicians,  and  in- 
<Bcate  force,  combined  with  delicacy;  but 
mail,  pyriform  ears  almost  invariably  ac- 
company slender,  medium  or  small  sized 
bodies,  small  bones,  and  intellectual-look- 
ag  heads. 


OENBRAL  niTFBBBNCBS. 

Large  ears,  as  has  been  observed,  hear 
things  in  general,  and  denote  broad,  compre- 
hensive views  and  modes  of  thought ;  while 
small  ears  hear  things  in  particular,  showing 
a  disposition  to  individualize,  often  accom- 
panied by  a  love  of  the  minute.  Large  ears 
are  usually  satisfied  with  learning  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  a  case,  with  the  general  principles 
involved — ^too  strict  an  attention  to  the  enu- 
meration of  details,  especially  all  repetition 
of  the  more  unimportant,  is  wearisome  to 
them.  People  with  such  ears  like  generally, 
and  are  usually  well  fitted  to  conduct  large 
enterprises,  to  receive  and  pay  out  money  in 
large  sums,  in  buying  or  selling  would  prefer 
to  leave  a  margin  rather  than  reduce  the 
quantity  of  goods  of  any  sort  to  the  exact  di- 
mensions of  the  measure  specified,  and  in  giv- 
ing would  prefer  to  give  with  a  free  hand 
and  without  too  strict  a  calculation  as  to  the 
exact  amount.  Small  ears,  on  the  contrary, 
desire  to  know  the  particulars  of  a  story  as 
well  as  the  main  facts ;  take  delight  oden  in 
examining,  handling,  or  constructing  tiny 
specimens  of  workmanship ;  are  disposed  to 
be  exact  with  respect  to  inches  and  ounces 
in  buying  or  selling,  to  the  extent,  at  least. 
of  knowing  the  exact  number  over  or  undei 


17— Lop^Babbxk 


the  stated  measure  given  or  received.  People 
with  such  ears  would,  in  most  cases,  prefer  a 
retail  to  a  wholesale  business ;  it  would  cer- 
tainly seem  best  fitted  for  them,  and,  doubt- 
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less,  the  habits  of  close  economy  that  accom- 
pany them,  the  disposition^  to  look  closely 
into  particulars,  which,  when  unaccompanied 
by  Benevolence  and  other  modifying  qualities, 
cause  them  to  be  exacting  in  the  matter  of 
every  penny  given  or  received,  and  to  con- 
duct their  charities  as  well  as  everything  else 
on  a  small  scale,  have  given  rise,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  to  the  idea  that  small 
ears  denote  stinginess.  That  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  however,  but  depends  upon 
the  influence  of  other  modifying  qualities, 
need  not  be  told  to  anyone  who  has  studied 
character  to  much  extent. 

MBDIUM-BIZBD  BARS 

are  those  which  denote  a  combination  of 
the  above  peculiarities  in  degree  propor- 
tionate to  their  size  and  character;  the 
larger  inclining  toward  the  former,  and  the 
smaller  toward  the  latter  characteristics.  Of 
course  we  do  not  insist  that  ears,  either  large 
or  small,  will  in  every  instance  indicate  all,  or 
even  the  greater  part,  of  the  characteristics 
we  have  assigned  to  them,  for  none  know 
better  than  phrenologists  the  importance, 
nay,  the  necessity,  of  taking  into -account  all 
cne  attendant  modifications,  probable  or  pos- 
sible, of  quality,  temperament,  health,  educa- 
tional influences,  predominating  or  antagon- 
istic faculties,  in  predicating  of  one  or  more 
characteristics  of  any  organ,  the  presence  of 
such  and  such  attendant  qualities ;  and  as  size 
in  any  organ  taken  by  itself  is  so  wholly  a 
matter  of  comparison,  it  would  be  impossible, 
in  a  general  statement,  to  fix  any  certain 
degree  to  which  the  manifestation  of  the 
qualities  denoted  thereby  could  be  assigned; 
but  we  do  say,  that  of  two  persons  of  equal 
size,  physical  development,  temperament, 
vital  stamina,  et(f.,  he  whose  ears  are  the 
longest  will  manifest  more,  in  proportion  to 
their  superior  size,  of  the  qualifications  as- 
cribed above  to  large  ears,  than  the  other,  and 
vice  versa. 

Leaving  now  the  subject  of  size,  merely, 
we  will  next  consider 

*  PBOHINBNCB. 

The  largest  ears  are  generally  the  most 
prominent,  though  little  ears  show  a  tendency 
to  stick  out,  sometimes.  The  more  promi- 
nent ears  accompany  the  most  harmless  char- 
acters, as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  sheep  and 
oxen,  whose  ears  are  very  prominent  laterally. 


YHiere  Destructiveness,  which  b  situated 
directly  above  the  ear,  is  well  developed  in 
man,  it  seems  to  cause  a  slight  hollow  or 
cavity  below  the  organ  into  which  the  base 


Fig.  18~-8bmicibculaii. 

or  root  of  the  ear  is  set,  causing  its  external 
part  to  fit  snugly  to  the  head.  This  peculi- 
arity may  be  observed  in  Indians,  who  have 
generally  small,  close-setting  ears,  and  in 
most  well-known  pugilists. 

Prominence  of  the  ear,  however,  is  of  two 
kinds.  In  the  first,  only  the  back  part  of  the 
ear  bends  out  and  away  from  the  head,  while 
the  upper  part  remains  close  to  it,  causing  an 
apparent  prominence  plainly  visible  from  be- 
hind, but  not  noticeable  in  front  In  the 
second,  the  tips  also  stand  out  from  the  head, 
forming  the  truly  prominent  ear,  visible  both 
in  front  and  behind.  The  first  may  be  con- 
sidered as  occupying  a  middle  place  between 
the  latter  and  the  close-set  ear,  of  which  no 
part  projects,  and  indicates  a  proportionate 
blending  of  characteristics. 

Combativeness,  which  is  located  back  of 
the  ear,  tends  to  give  prominence  to  the  back 
part  of  that  organ,  but  Destructiveness  draws 
the  tips  close  to  the  head.  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness  are  very  different  quali- 
ties in  their  character  and  their  mode  of  mani- 
festation. Long-eared  animals  are  to  a  species 
combative,  while  the  short-eared  are  essen- 
tially destructive.  Combativeness  comes  clat- 
tering in  on  noisy  hoofs,  hand  in  hand  with 
Fimmess  and  expectation,  inviting  as  well 
as  offering  battle,  and  willing  to  share  the 
risks  as  well  as  the  glories  of  combat ;  and 
com[bined  with  Benevolence,  Avhich  is  not  in- 
compatible with,  it  would,  scorn  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  an  adversary,  and  would 
readily  help  an  opponent  to  regain  his  feet 
after  once  having  had  the  fun  of  knocking 
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him  down.  '*  Gome  on,*^  cries  Combativeneae, 
feariesBly  exposing  his  whole  bulk  to  the  an- 
ticipated assault  '*  Ck>me  on,  Vm  your  man," 
while  his  big  ears,  sticking  oat  like  great 
jug-handles,  offer  a  tempting  place  to  lay  hold 
o£  Destmctiveness,  on  the  contrary,  taking 
Secredveness  and  Cautiousness  for  allies  and 
counselors,  creeps  stealthily  in  on  yelvety 
paws,  keeping  itself  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible  until  the  final  moment,  lays  the  ears 
close  to  the  head  so  that  the  frenzied  yictim 
shall  not  seize  hold  of  them  and  thus  impede 
its  movements  and  imperil  its  safety,  and 
bent  only  on  inflicting  the  greatest  amoimt 
of  damage,  scrupulously  reserves  all  advan- 
tages to  itself. 

REGULAR  AKD  IRRBOULAR. 

Irregularly-shaped  ears  denote  mental  ir- 
regularity or  eccentricity  of  some  sort  Er- 
ratic geniuses,  who  owe  allegiance  to  no 
authority  but  their  own  wills,  will  be  found 
to  have  ears  displaying  great  irregularity  in 
their  convolutions,  whether  large  or  small. 
Ears  whose  lines  and  curves  are  regular  and 
well  proportioned,  denote  a  corresponding 
regularity  and  uniformity  of  character. 

COKTOXJR, 

in  ears  both  large  and  small,  should  now  be 
considered,  keeping  in  view  the  conclusions 


Fig.  19— PnoFOBXf  OB  Oval. 

already  arrived  at  as  to  what  is  indicated  by 
s  in  size.    From  this  stand-Doint  ears 


may  be  conveniently  subjected  to  a  second 
classification  into 

Long  and  Narrow, 
'         Short  and  Broad. 
Or  may  be  more  minutely  distinguished  as, 
The  wide  at  the  top,  or  Pyriform  JBar  ; 
The  wide  at  the  middle,  or  Semicircular  Ear. 
The  wide  at  the  bottom,  or  Pyramidal  Ear. 


Fig.  so— SQUARE. 


Ears,  in  common  with  other  features,  obey 
the  law  of  conformity  to  th&  general  charac- 
ter of  the  physical  system  of  which  they  form 
a  part ;  consequently,  long,  narrow  ears  will 
adorn  long,  narrow  faces,  while  short,  broad 
faces  will  be  accompanied  by  ears  of  a  simi- 
lar character.  A  much  closer  conformity  ex- 
ists, however,  in  the  mtyority  of  cases,  between 
the  contour  of  the  rim  and  lobe  of  the  ear  and 
the  outline  of  the  jaw-bone  and  chin.  This 
conformity  is  sometimes  very  exact,  giving 
curve  for  curve,  prominence  for  prominence, 
depression  for  depression  with  the  greatest 
fidelity ;  the  ear  being,  in  fact,  a  reproduc- 
tion, hfao-nmUe^  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the 
jaw.  In  almost  every  instance,  a  jaw  widest 
at  its  junction  with  the  head  will  be  found 
to.  accompany  an  ear  widest  across  the  top ; 
one  projecting  at  the  middle,  an  ear  whose 
width  is  greatest  at  the  middle,  owing  to  the 
expansion  or  projection  of  the  rim  at  that 
point;  while  a  full-bottomed  jaw,  with  a 
large,  round  chin,  will  accompany  a  full-bot- 
tomed ear,  with  a  large,  rounded  lobe.  A  jaw 
tapering  handsomely  from  the  root  of  the  ear, 
and  ending  in  a  small,  delicate,  oval  chin, will 
be  reproduced  in  the  pyriform  ear  terminat- 
ing in  the  delicate  oval  lobe ;  while  one  that 
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takes  a  bold,  strong  carve  from  the  ear  to 
a  broad,  square  chin,  will  be  surrounded  by 
the  semicircular,  sweeping  ear,  ending  in  a 
broad,  square  lobe.  « 

The  Pyriform,  accompanying  the  pyriform 
face — often  very  small  and  never  very  large — 
indicates  the  quick,  delicate  perception,  the 
love  of  the  elegant,  the  graceful,  and  the  art- 
istic that  belong  to  the  mental  temperament. 
Such  ears  instinctively  turn  away  from  and 
refuse  to  listen  to  aught  that  can  offend  the 
delicate  sense  of  propriety  that  resides  within 


Fig.  81— A  Smashed  Subjxot. 

them,  and  are  quick  to  perceive  incongruities 
or  to  feel  an  insult.  Without  other  modify- 
ing qualities  they  are  apt  to  be  morbidly  sen- 
sitive, even  to  the  extent  that  is  commonly 
denominated  thin-skinned,  particularly  when 
brought  in  contact  with  those  who  are  defi- 
cient in  tact.  These  are  the  ears  that  tingle 
at  unkind  or  improper  remarks. 

The  Regular,  semicircular  ear,  resembling 
that  of  the  rat  or  weasel,  seldom,  we  believe, 
attains  what  may  properly  be  called  a  large 
size,  but  ranges  from  small  to  medium,  gen- 
erally inclining  toward  small.  They  do  not 
always  accord  with  the  contour  of  the  head 
and  features  tp  which  they  belong,  but,  when 
the  opening  of  such  ears  is  large  and  round, 
and  they  are  set  on  a  round  head  with  rather 
blunt  features  and  a  short,  up-turned  nose,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  they  would  seem  to 
represent  properly  the  inquisitive  ear.  Such 
ears  would  be  likely  to  be  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  nouveHeSy  irrespective  of 
quantity  or  quality ;  they  receive  communi- 
cations with  avidity,  or,  in  short,  to  use  a 
homely  but  expressive  saying,  ^^AlPs  fish  that 
comes  to  their  net."  Such  ears  seem  espe- 
cially designed  to  be  the  receptacle  of  all  the 
stray  odds  and  ends  of  information  that  may 
chance  to  be  lying  about  loose,  and  we  war- 
rant that  they  are  very  few  that  fail  of  reach- 
ing their  destination. 


Broad-bottomed,  basilar,  or,  as  we  might 
call  them,  Pyramidal  ears,  go  generally  with 
full,  heavy  Jaws,  a  broad  base  to  the  brain,  and 
a  liberal  share  of  rugged  vitality.  We  believe 
they  never  accompany  the  mental  tempera- 
ment, but  belong  to  the  vital-motive,  or, 
oftener  still,  to  the  vital  temperament.  They 
usually  accompany  broad  javrs  and  full 
cheeks,  with  a  proportionate  development  of 
the  propensities,  more  especially  Alimeniive- 
ness  and  its  kindred  faculties. 

We  will  take,  in  conclusion,  a  brief  view 
of  the  peculiarities  noticeable  in  the 

LOBS  OF  THB  BAB. 

With  respect  to  shape,  it  may  be  conven- 
iently classified  as 

Round,  Looped, 

Oval,  Square. 

The  lobe  of  the  ear  is  never,  strictly  speak* 
ing,  perfectly  round,  but  it  approximates  to 
that  form  in  very  small,  delicately  shaped 
ears,  as  does  the  chin.  From  what  has  been 
remarked  above  with  regard  to  the  similarity 
of  contour  between  the  rim  of  the  ear  and  the 
profile  of  the  jaw,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lobe 
always  accords  in  shape  and  size  with  the 
chin,  more  especially  with  its  profile.  Round 
lobes  usually  terminate  pyriform  ears,  and  are 
generally  delicately  tinted,  while  oval  lobes 
go  with  long,  narrow,  well-formed  ears,  are 
thin  and  frequently  tinged  with  pink,  giving 
them  somewhat  the  appearance  of  semitrans- 
parency.  These  are  the  handsomest  and  finest 
forms  of  alL 

The  looped  lobe  goes  with  the  semicircular 
ear,  and  may  be  either  thick  or  thin.  It  is  so 
named  because,  instead  of  being  set  off  from 
the  ear  as  a  distinct  and  separate  part  from 
the  rest,  though  pendent  to  it  like  the  two 
varieties  preceding  in  thb  kind,  the  gristly 
cartilage  of  the  ear  dips  down  into  it,  making 
of  the  lobe  proper  a  narrow  rim  of  flesh 
stretched  around  this  gristly  protuberance, 
the  whole  taking  the  form  of  a  loop.  These 
lobes  are  almost  always  wanting  in  color. 

In  the  fourth,the  square  kind,the  ear  and  its 
lobe  are  merged  into  one,  the  lobe  extending 
up  into  the  ear  or  the  ear  down  into  the  lobe, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  ex- 
actly where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
Such  lobes  are  generally  thick  and  are  always 
colorless,  except,  perhaps,  in  very  cold  weatii* 
er ;   even  then  they  are  the  last  to  take  fire 
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At  the  assidnoiis  petBeeations  of  Jack  Frost 
They  acoomiMmy  the  square  or  basilar  ear,  and 
denote  heaviness,  toneless,  and  often  ob- 
toseness. 

There  is  a  type  of  fiice  occasionally  met 
with  which  it  is  difficult  to  designate  by  any 
other  name  than  that  of  the  *'  smashed  ^  face. 
Its  lines  and  corres  are  broken,  irregular,  in- 
distinct,  and  so  merged  and  confounded  one 
with  another  that  it  seems  difficult,  often  well- 
nigh  impossible,  to  determine  precisely  what 
they  mean.  They  give  to  the  beholder  an 
impression  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  is 
produced  in  gating  on  a  flower  or  some  large 
insect  that  has  been  crushed  and  trodden  un- 
der foot,  until  almost  all  trace  of  its  original 
and  real  contour  has  been  lost  It  seems  as 
if  the  iron  wheel  of  adverse  circumstances  had 
rolled  over  such  countenances,  breaking  up 
and  confusing  all  those  delicate  lines  that  re- 
Teal  the  character  and  workings  of  the  inner 
life.  With  the  smashed  countenance  goes 
maally  the  smashed  ear,  which  looks  as  If 
it  had  been  spread  over  and  pressed  into  the 
head  rather  than  joined  to  it  in  the  ordinary 
way.  In  such  ears  the  lobe  is  hopelessly 
confounded  with  the  rim,  the  rim  with  the 
inner  cartilage,  and  the  whole  is  merged 
gradually  into  the  countenance. 


Tliis  smashed  appearance  is  often  more  ap- 
parent in  the  ear  than  in  ^m  ^tures,  but, 
happily  for  mankind,  both  the  smashed  face 
and  the  smashed  ear  are  comparatively  rare, 
at  least  in  this  country,  where  people  are  now 
free  to  grow  up  fhnn  within  to  the  measure 
and  contour  that  is  rightly  theirs,  and  are 
not  forced,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world,  to  turn  and  twist  in  obedience  to 
the  requirements  of,  and  finally  to  grow  into 
the  likeness  and  stature  prescribed  by  the 
outward  restraints,  conventional  and  polit- 
ical, which  bind  them  as  with  bands  of  iron. 
We  have  now  sketched  briefly  the  marked 
features  and  characteristics  pertaining  to  the 
organ  of  hearing  in  man  and  animals,  and 
have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  how  much 

'  more  it  is  than  a  m«re  receptacle  of  sound ; 
but  with  the  numberless  modifications  of 
them  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  deal 
at  present,  nor  is  it  really  necessary,  for, 
however  modified  in  individual  cases,  all  ears 
will  be  found  to  incline  toward  one  or  the 
other  of  the  above  designated  types  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  be  recognizable,  and 
to  afibrd  the  student  of  this  interesting  sub- 

/ject  a  basis  and  guide  upon  which  to  found 
his  investigations,  and  from  whence  to  draw 
his  conclusions.  ▲.  o. 


CmBLOTTE    GUSHMAK^   THS    AGTBSSS. 


FOBTT  years  ago  Miss  Cuahman  made 
her  first  bow  to  an  audience,  and  sought 
its  favor  for  her  chosen  calling  of  the  actress. 
Recently,  in  fact  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 7th,  she  bid  fiarewell  to  the  stage  under 
cireomstances  which  must  have  impressed 
her  that  she  had  not  passed  through  that 
loig,  changefhl,  and  eventful  career  in  vain. 
She  had  just  concluded  a  series  of  represen- 
tations in  which  she*  had  shown  that  much 
of  the  fire  and  spirit  which  so  distinguished 
the  acting  of  former  years  still  remained, 
when  certain  well-known  citizens  who  were 
among  her  audience  called  her  before  the 
cortain.  Among  those  gentlemen  were  Mr. 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  veteran  editor 
and  poet;  Mr.  S.  J.  Tilden,  the  Governor 


elect  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  Mr. 
W,  M.  Evarts,  and  others.  A  poem,  written 
in  her  honor  by  R.  H.  Stoddard,  was  read, 
after  which  Mr.  Bryant  presented  the  great 
tragic  actress  with  a  laurel  crown.  Among 
his  remarks  are  these  fitting  words: 

**The  laurel  is  due  to  the  brows  of  one 
who  has  won  so  eminent  and  enviable  a  re- 
nown by  successive  conquests  in  the  realm 
of  histrionic  art.  You  have  taken  a  queenly 
rank  in  your  profession;  into  one  depart- 
ment of  it  after  another  you  have  carried 
your  triumphs.  Through  the  eye  and  the 
ear  you  have  interpreted  to  the  sympathies 
of  vast  assemblages  of  men  and  women  the 
words  of  the  greatest  dramatic  writers.  What 
came  to  your  hands  in  the  skeleton  form  you 
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clothed  with  sinews  and  flesh,  and  gave  it  a 
beating   heart   and  warm   blood   coursing 
through  the  veins." 
Miss  Gushman  responded  in  terms  of  grate- 


It  was  the  intention  of  her  parents  to  pre- 
pare her  for  the  lyric  stage,  but  at  the  outset 
of  her  study  her  yoice  gave  way.  Unde- 
terred, however,  by  this  misfortune,  slie  de- 


ful  emotion,  and  the  pleasant  occasion  cloBcd 
amid  an  overflow  of  popular  enthusiasm. 

Charlotte  Cushman  is  of  American  birth, 
having  been  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1816. 


termined  to  study  for  the  stage.  Her  first 
appearance  in  New  York  City  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  when  she  assumed  the  T6le  of 
**Lady  Macbeth,"  Mr.  Hamlin    taking   the 
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part  of  the  kingly  murderer.  Two  years 
later  she  made  her  bow  as  "  Romeo  '*  in  the 
old  National  Theater  of  the  same  city,  her 
sister  Adelaide  playing  '' Jaliet"  It  was  at 
this  time  that  her  acting  began  to  attract  at- 
tention. She  was  fayorably  received  as  El- 
wu  in  ^*  Pizarro/'  and  the  Queen  in  ^^  Ham- 
let," and  was  engaged  to  perform  in  the  old 
Park  Theatre. 

While  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest  was  giving  his 
strong  representations,  Miss  Cnshman  appear- 
ed in  the  principal  female  parts,  and  with 
general  acceptance.  From  New  York  she 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where,  for  a  time,  she 
managed  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre.  In 
1844  Mr.  Macready,  the  celebrated  English 
actor,  came  to  this  coontry,  and  Miss  Cush- 
man  was  induced  to  return  to  New  York  and 
support  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  season 
she  went  to  London,  where  she  appeared  on 
February  13th,  1845,  and  performed  with 
great  success  eighty-four  nights.  In  1850 
she  returned  to  New  York  and  filled  several 
engagements  for  different  theatrical  mana- 
gers. Two  years'  later  she  again  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  returned  again  to  New  York 
in  1857,  where  she  resumed  her  representa- 
tions, always  eliciting  the  warmest  approba- 
tion of  her  audience.  In  the  summer  of  1861 
she  visited  Europe  again,  where  she  made  a 
protracted  tour. 

Returning  to  America,  she  concluded  to 
make  Newport^  R.  L,  her  resident  for  thft 
remainder  of  her  life,  and  for  a  while  it  was 
thought  that  she  had  retired  from  the  stage; 
but  the  fascination  which  the  actor's  life  has 
for  its  Votaries  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she 
not  long  ago  began  a  series  of  farewell  per- 
formances, which  were  given  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  her  still  vigorous 
mind  and  body  winning  the  old  favor  and 
^plause  to  which  in  earlier  days  she  had 
been  accustomed. 

There  are  the  evidences  of  great  force  in 
the  portrait  of  Miss  Cushman  which  accom- 
^  panics  this  article,  although  it  by  no  means 
does  justice  to  the  original  The  broad, 
full  forehead,  the  great  breadth  of  the  space 
between  the  eyes,  show  appreciation  of  na- 
ture in  its  various  forms,  and  indicate  re- 
markable sosceptibility  to  external  impres- 
ffions.  The  breadth  of  the  head  between  the 
ears  indicates  unusual  executive  ability;  in- 


deed, a  strength  of  mind  bordering  on  the 
masculine.  As  an  exponent  of  active  phases 
of  passion  she  is  wonderfully  endowed.  Her 
temperament  is  of  the  active  order,  and,  in 
combination  with  her  energy,  inclines  to 
high  d^pree  of  excitability,  thus  adapting 
her  to  express  deep  feeling.  Her  artistic 
sense  is  readily  seen  in  the  very  prominent 
Ideality  and  other  associated  organs  of  the 
anterior  side-head,  giving  an  apparent 
breadth  to  her  forehead  which  is  almost  a  de- 
formity. She  has  a  very  strong  emotional 
nature,  a  disposition  that  would  incline  to 
extremes  of  manifestation  were  it  not  kept  in 
Control.  The  magnetic  influence  she  always 
excited  as  an  actress  is  due  to  this  very  na- 
ture, her  power  to  feel  to  the  "very  depth  the 
passion  she  would  represent. 

Miss  Cushman  purposes  to  give  readings 
before  the  public  from  time  to  time,  as  op- 
portunity may  permit,  so  that  she  can  not  be 
said  to  have  altogether  retired  from  public 
oonsideration. 

♦•» 

OuB  Tell-Talk  Lips.— I  have  observed 
that  lips  become  more  or  less  contracted  in 
the  course  of  years,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  express  good-humor  and  gen- 
erosity, or  peevishness  and  a  contracted  mind. 
Remark  the  effect  which  a  moment  of  ill- 
temper  or  grudgingness  has  upon  the  lips, 
and  judge  what  may  be  expected  iqt  an  hab- 
itual series  of  such  movements.  Remark  the 
reverse  and  make  a  similar  judgment.  The 
mouth  is  the  frankest  pai-t  of  the  face;  it 
can't  in  the  least  conceal  its  sensations.  We 
can  neither  hide  ill-temper  with  it,  nor  good ; 
we  may  affect  what  we  please,  but  affectation 
will  not  help  us.  *  In  a  wrong  cause  it  will 
only  make  our  observers  resent  the  endeavor 
to  impose  upon  them.  The  mouth  is  the 
seat  of  one  class  of  emotions,  as  the  eyes  are 
of  another ;  or,  rather,  it  expresses  the  same 
emotions,  but  in  greater  detail,  and  with  a 
more  irrepressible  tendency  to  be  in  motion.  - 
It  is  the  region  of  smiles  and  dimples,  and  of 
a  trembling  tenderness;  of  a  sharp  sorrow,  or 
a  full-breathing  joy,  of  candor,  of  reserve, 
of  anxious  care,  or  liberal  sympathy.  The 
mouth,  out  of  its  many  sensibilities,  may  be 
fancied  throwing  up  one  great  expression  in- 
to the  eye^as  many  lights  in  a  city  reflect 
a  broad  luster  into  the  heavens.— Zei^A  Hunt, 
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GO-EDUCATION    OF    THE    SEXES. 


THIS  subject  is  now  being  agitated  in  a 
manner  to  attract  very  general  attention, 
and,  as  the  agitation  of  any  question  is  the 
"  beginning  of  truth,"  a  little  more  agitation 
may  not  be  unprofitable.  As  the  sexes  are 
brought  up  together  in  the  fiunily,  work  to- 
gether, play  together,  attend  church,  parties, 
theaters,  fairs,  festivals,  celebrations,  '*  hanging 
exhibitions,"  and  even  the  primary  schools  to- 
gether, it  would  seem  that,  to  separate  them  in 
the  higher  schools  and  colleges,  is  an  anomaly 
which  can  only  be  Justified  by  facts  and  ai^gu- 
ments  that  are  unanswerable. 

The  only  grounds  on  which  the  negative 
argument  is  based  is  the  assumption  that  the 
organization  of  woman,  because  of  the  peri- 
odical function  pertaining  to  maternity,  renders 
her,  at  and  after  the  period  of  puberty,  unable 
to  endure  the  mental  strain  that  is  necessary  to 
pursue  the  same  studies  that  men  do  without 
injury  to  her  own  health  and  tlie  consequent 
deterioration  of  ofispring  or  sterility ;  the  gener- 
al degeneracy  of  the  health  of  American  wo- 
men, and  the  fact  that,  particularly  in  New 
England,  the  death-rate  is  steadily  gaining  on 
the  birth-rate.  These  statements  are  adduced 
as  cogent  if  not  conclusive  reasons  against  the 
same  curriculum  for  the  two  sexes.  And  the 
inference  is  deduced  that,  because  the  studies 
which  a  young  man  can  pursue  without  detri- 
ment, a  young  woman  can  not  (provided  she 
masters  her  lessons  as  well  as  he  does)  pursue 
without  endangering  health,  they  should  be 
educated  in  separate  schools. 

The  leading  champions  of  anti-co-education 
are  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke,  of  Boston,  and  Dr. 
Maudsley,  of  London,  both  eminent  in  theh: 
profession,  and  both  members  of  and  teachers 
in  the  most  conservative  school  of  medicine— 
the  allopathic  Dr.  Clarke  has  written  a  book 
on  his  side  of  the  controversy,  which  has  had 
a  large  sale,  if  not  a  corresponding  infiuence 
on  public  opinion.  Dr.  Maudsley  has  written 
a  somewhat  elaborate  article  in  which  he  re- 
peats, with  little  variation,  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Clarke.    This  article  was  pub- 


lished hi  an  English  magazine— 7!/i4  Fartnighay 
.B^otato— and  has  been  extensively  copied  and 
commented  on  in  this  country.  But  Dr. 
Clarke's  book  and  Dr.  Maudsley's  article  give 
us  but  little  except  assertions  and  opinions. 
They  do  not  adduce  any  facts  or  statistics 
which  are  not  sosceptible  of  a  very  diflbrent 
explanation,  while  most  of  them  are  wholly 
irrelevant 

These  distinguished  medical  gentlemen  have 
been  promptly  met  by  a  dozen  or  more  writers 
of  the  other  sex,  who  have  been  co-educated, 
who  have  seen  the  experiment  tried,  and  who 
have  taught  in  co-educational  institutions ;  and 
they  come  down  on  the  worthy  doctors  with 
an  avalanche  of  facts  and  statistics  that  seems 
utterly  overwhelming  against  the  assumptions 
of  Drs.  Clarke  and  Maudsley ;  they  give  the 
actual  figures.  Eleven  of  these  women  have' 
written  essays  in  defense  of  co-education  and 
equal  education,  which  have  been  collected 
into  a  book,  edited  by  Anna  C.  Brackett,  en- 
tiUed  "The  Education  of  American  Girls." 
Agahist  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Clarke  and 
Mandsley'they  present  the  stubborn  statistics. 
Against  the  loose  inferences  of  Drs.  Clarke  and 
Maudsley  they  array  the  data  of  all  the  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  where  the  experi- 
ment has  been  thoroughly  tested  of  co-eda- 
cating  the  sexes,  and  in  the  "  female  colleges  " 
(colleges  for  women),  in  which  the  course  of 
studies  in  all  the  scientific  and  higher  branches 
has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  mdU  colleges 
(colleges  for  men).  The  result  is  that  in  every 
case  the  facts  and  figures — from  Oberlin,  where 
co-education  has  been  established  for  forty 
years,  to  Michigan  University,  which  has  re- 
cently introduced  it — tell  most  effectually 
against  all  the  premises  and  all  the  conclusions 
of  Drs.  Clarke  and  Maudsley.  These  statis- 
tics do  not  except  the  learned  professions.  In 
medicine  the  women  students  have,  as  a  gene- 
ral role,  greatly  excelled  their  competitors  <tf 
the  other  sex,  while  in  law,  which  so  many  re- 
gard as  wholly  without  the  comprehension  of 
the  mental  oi^^anism  of  woman,  they  have,  on 
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the  average,  made  better  profldency  than  the 
average  of  men. 

But  all  tiiese  thioKS  might  be  trae,  admkthig 
the  podtions  of  Drs,  Clarke  and  Maudsley. 
The  mental  culture  wnfffhi  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  vital  conditions.  This  is,  indeed,  tlie  only 
point  of  any  importance  made  by  Dr.  Clarke*s 
book  and  repeated  in  Dr.  Maud8ley*8  article. 
Bat  this  stronghold  is  demolished  by  a  few 
irell-directed  statistics.  Historical  data  are 
given  to  show  that  these  coedacated  and  sci- 
entifically-edncated  women  generally  improve 
In  health  during  the  college  course ;  not  only 
this,  but  their  average  health  is  better  than 
that  of  the  men  who  pursue  the  same  course 
of  studies  and  make  equal  proficiency. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  question — 
and  a  vastly  important  <Hie  it  is — will  find  the 
whole  subject  fhlly  presented  and  the  authors, 
pro  and  eon,  critically  reviewed  in  the  last  TF«st- 
miml&r  Review  (October,  1874).  The  writer, 
after  showing  the  false  positions,  illogical  ar- 
guments, and  erroneous  if  not  absurd  conclu- 
sions of  Drs.  Clarke  and  Maudsley,  proceeds 
to  explain  the  real  causes  of  the  proverbial  ill- 
health  of  American  women ;  and  this  he  does 
in  a  manner  that  ought  to  set  Drs.  Clarke, 
Maudsley,  the  Popuiar  ScUnee  MbrUhly,  Profes- 
sor Qoldwin  Smith;  Father  Hecker,  and  the 
Bev.  L  M.  Bulkley  to  investigating  the  sutject 
in  the  light  of  first  principles,  instead  of  look- 
ing at  it  in  the  darkness  of  artifidal  usages 
and  abnormal  conditions. 

The  writer  traces  the  "  degeneracy,"  etc.,  to 
mal-training,  wrong  education,  and  dissipa- 
tion— ^the  causes  that  have  brought  all  the  na- 
ti<nis  of  the  earth  to  ruin  which  have  been 
ruined.  American  children  are  of  a  forced  and 
hot-house  growth.  *  They  do  not  have  repose 
enough,  nor  sleep  enough.  They  are  allowed 
to  indulge  in  cakes,  pastiy,  strong  meats,  sweet- 
meets,  candies,  and  other  indigestible  and  per- 
nidoQs  trash,  and  tl^  affects  the  girls  n\ore 
than  the  boys,  for  the  reason  that  the  former 
are  more  sedentazy.  Girls  are  allowed  little 
wholesome  exercise,  either  of  work  or  play, 
but  attend  balls  and  parties  at  unseasonable 
hours  and  with  utter  recklessness  of  all  health 
conditions  in  the  matters  of  dress  and  ex- 
posures to]  overheated  rooms  and  chilling 
winds;  and,  as  they  approach  the  "coming 
out''  period,  if  not  before,  they  are  dressed  in 
a  manner  that  would  render  the  young  men  of 
the  nation  quite  as  ''degenerate''  vitally  if 
they  were  obliged  to  be  constrained,  imprison- 
ed, and  tormented  in  a  similar  arrangement  <^ 
what  Is  called  fhshionable  dress. 


The  writer  mentions  the  climate  of  our 
Northern  States  as  one  of  the  prominent  causes 
that  make  the  health  of  American  women 
compare  so  unfavorably  with  that  of  the  wo- 
men of  all  other  civilized  nations;  but  in  this 
one  particular  I  think  the  writer. is  greatly  mis- 
taken, or  at  least  greatly  exaggerates.  The 
American  climate  may,  all  things  considered, 
be  less  conducive  to  uninterrupted  health  and 
longevity  than  that  of  Europe.  It  is  more 
dry,  and  the  weather  is  more  changeable.  But 
the  causes  Just  mentioned  are  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  contrast,  leaving  climate  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question ;  and,  at  most,  it  can 
only  be  an  insignificant  factor  in  the  case. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  New  England 
back  a  few  generations,  we  find  a  stalwart  race 
of  mothers  and  grandmothers ;  and  even  now 
there  are  specimens  of  these,  healthy,  active, 
hi^^y,  of  ages  varying  from  three-score-and- 
ten  to  one  hundred  years ;  and  if  we  trace  the 
history  of  American  women  from  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  advent  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
book,  we  shall  find  the  degeneracy  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  increase  of  sedentary 
habits,  fashionable  dress,  gormandizing  on  in- 
digestible food  and  condiments,  forced  and 
precarious  development,  sensational  literature, 
and  dosing  and  drugging  for  the  multitudinous 
ailments  consequent  on  a  mode  of  life  which 
has  so  little  of  nature  and  so  much  of  the  pre- 
ternatural about  it  Until  the  children  and 
young  women  of  America  return  to  the  more 
nprmal  ways  of  their  ancestors,  they  will  go 
down,  down,  in  the  scale  of  vitality,  with  or 
without  co-education,  or  school  education  of 
any  kind.  Co-education  is  one  of  the  meas- 
ures that  will  exercise  a  saving  influence ;  but 
alone  it  will  not  arrest  the  deteriorating  ten- 
dency. This  requires  a  thorough  indoctrinat- 
ing into  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  their  strict 
application  to  practical  life.  In  this,  and  in 
this  only,  is  the  hope,  not  only  of  American 
women,  but  of  American  men,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  human  race.  R.  t.  trall,  m.  d. 


AaoRBOATBD  Castigatioks. — ^A  Suabian 
schoolmaster  taught  school  for  fifty-one  years, 
and  during  that  period  he  inflicted  the  fol- 
lowing punishments,  and  kept  a  faithful  rec- 
ord of  the  same,  viz. :  911,500  canings,  121,- 
000  floggings,  209,000  custodies,  10,200  ear 
boxes,  22,700  tases,  136  tips  with  the  rule, 
700  boys  he  caused  to  stand  on  peas,  6,000 
to  stand  on  sharpedged  wood,  5.000  to  wear 
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the  foora  cap,  1,700  to  hold  the  rod — total, 
1,281,986  cases  of  punishment.  He  had  prob- 
ably never  heard  of  old  Roger  Ascham's 
saying,  that  often  the  rod  is  laid  on  the  schol- 
ar's back  when  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
schoolmaster's. 


[Supposing  this  story  to  be  true,  and  that 
there  be  a  place  for  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  in  the  other  world,  what  would  be 
the  chances  of  this  Snabian  schoolmaster? 
Would  he  not  find  his  quarters  there  un- 
comfortably warm  ?] 


CEDABHURST    PAPEBS-No.    l.-TOM    HOPPER. 


I  WONDER  why  human  nature  is  so  con- 
trary v>i8e!  I  think  we  are  a  good  deal 
like  some  dumb  animals  in  that  respect;  take 
the  mule  and  the  pig,  for  instance.  My  reader, 
did  you  ever  attempt  to  drite  a  pig  off  forbid- 
den territorry  in  warm  weather,  when  King 
Mercury  was  one  hundred  and  four  in  the 
shade  ?  If  you  never  did,  sometime,  when  you 
feel  equal* to  the  exertion,  try  it  1  My  word  for 
it,  you  will  soon  perceive  the  analogy  between 
brute  nature  and  human  nature.  However, 
apropos  of  the  remarks  above,  I  want  to  tell 
you  a  little  story  about  a  friend  of  mine,  Tom 
Hopper,  a  God-fearing  man,  a  meek  man,  and 
also  a  married  man. 

His  wife,  a  very  practical  woman,  by  the  way, 
said  to  him  one  day,  that  he  had  better  get 
some  May  pigs  to  fat,  'twould  be  so  handy  to 
have  them  round  to  eat  up  the  slops,  sour 
milk,  etc.,  and  everything  else  their  yellow  dog 
wouldn't  eat  By  the  way,  I  wish  you  could 
see  that  dog.  Every  individual  hair  on  his 
hide  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual,  inquisitive  sur- 
prise. They  all  appear  to  stand  up  on  their 
own  separate  hook  t  tail  and  ears  independently 
erect,  and  his  eyes  always  look  inquiringly  into 
mine,  as  if  forever  saying, "  Ahem !  hey !  what 
is  it?"  So  I  have  dubbed  him  "Quiz;"  his 
master  calls  him  "Rove."  But  to  return  to 
my  story.  My  friend  got  those  May  pig»— 
brand-new  ones,  too,  and  four  of  them,  at  that, 
and  put  them  into  a  brand-new  pen  he  had 
made  before  purchasing  them;  and  after  he 
had  asked  Mrs.  Hopper  out  to  see  them,  and 
had  lifted  the  liliputian  Hoppers  up  so  they 
could  see,he  proceeded  leisurely  down  town  to 
his  office.  Returning  home  about  two  o'clock 
to  his  dinner,  he  walked  along  complacently 
stroking  his  beard  in  silent  soliloquy,  this  wise : 
"  That  was  a  sen^ble  thought  of  Mrs.  Hop- 
per's !  I  had  thought  of  those  pigs  myself,  but 
waited  to  see  if  she  would  be  practical  enough 
to  propose  it  They  won't  be  a  bit  of  trouble, 
not  the  least  in  the  world,  only  to  feeS  them, 
which  I  will  attend  to  myself,  and  in  the  foil 


we'll  have  healthy,  firm  pork  of  our  own  rais- 
ing. Sensible  idea,  very  I"  Arriving  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  soliloquy  and  his  own  gate  at 
the  same  moment,  where  he  met  Mrs.  Hopper 
rushing  out  to  meet  him,  in  wild  alarm,  ex- 
claiming, "  Tom !  Tom  Hopper  1  those  pigs  are 
•ut  of  the  pen,  and  have  been  out  ever  since 
twelve  o'clock !  I  have  chased  them  ever  since, 
but  they  are  so  contrary,"  and  back  she  hur- 
ried to  see  where  those  pigs  were  at  that  iden- 
tical moment  Tom  followed  and  found  his 
wife  with  a  mop  handle  in  her  hand,  rushing 
hither  and  thither,  fiourishlng  her  unique  weap- 
on m  frantic  gesticulation  far  above  her  head, 
out  of  harm's  reach  of  herself,  or  the  pigs 
either,  while  the  next-door  neighbor  stood  at 
the  side  gate  encouraging  her  endeavors  by 
such  observations  as,  "Here  he  is!  There! 
Now  you  have  him  I"  when  finally,  as  Tom 
prepared  to  Join  in  this  redoubtable  hog  race, 
Mrs.  Hopper  caught  her  foot  in  her  hoop-skirt 
(they  wore  "tillers"  then)  and  fell  prone  on 
the  garden  walk,  with  her  face  in  the  swill-tub, 
that  for  obscurity's  sake  had  been  placed  there 
in  the  shade  of  the  currant  bushes.  Tom 
rushed  to  her  assistance.  Just  as  she  raised  a 
much-be-swashed  and  somewhat  soured  visage 
fh)m  the  tub.  Gasping,  and  grabbing  his  prof- 
fered hand,  she  raised  herself  stiffly  and  pain* 
fully  upward,  muttering  something  that  sound* 
ed  very  much  like  "Confound  those  pigs  I" 
and  straightening  herself  up,  walked  composed- 
ly into  the  house,  a  Niobe,  indeed,  but  not  a 
savory  one,  with  stringy  tendrils  of  string- 
beans  adhering  to  her  hair,  and  patches  of  po- 
tato-skin court-plaster  sticking  on  her  face  and 
neck  I  However,  she  washed  herself  and  put 
on  a  clean  dress,  and  then  returned  to  the  yard 
to  see  what  Tom  was  doing,  prepared,  also,  to 
do  or  die.  She  found  him  sitting  astride  the 
saw-horse  nursing  his  new  stove-pipe  in  one 
hand,  and  industriously  mopping  his  face  with 
a  handkerehief  in  the  other,  and  whistling 
dolorously  **  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel  1 "  His  hat 
was  utterly  demolished,  while  he  looked  as  if 
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be  had  been  fished  out  of  a  frog  pond,  and  then 
wrong  out  I  Presently  they  went  after  "  those 
pigs  "  agam,  Tom  and  his  wife,  and  finally  ^e 
caught  one  by  his  tail,  and  carried  him,  amid 
j  a  concert  of  terrific  squeals,  to  the  pen,  putting 

him  through  the  aperture  whence  they  had 'all 
escaped.  A  nail  in  one  end  of  the  board  not 
baying  been  driyen  entirely  in,  they  had  easily 
pried  it  ofL  Tom  then  told  Mrs.  H.  to  stand 
there  and  hold  the  end  of  the  board  on  while 
be  caught  or  droye  the  others  into  the  pen. 
AAer  a  good  deal  of  driying  and  some  tribu- 
lation of  spirit,  and,  I  fear,  much  mixed  pro- 
&nity,  and  such  minor  inddents  as  splitting  a 
new  forty-dollar  coat  up  the  back,  and  getting 
his  chin  into  some  sort  of  entanglement  with 
the  clothes-line,  Tom  keeled  oyer  backward, 
striking  on  what  a  certain  Moses  calls  his 
*"  ponderous  back  brain,"  and  lay  with  his  six 
I  feet  of  manhood  prone  on  the  ground.  Putting 
\  his  arm  under  his  head.  Tom  told  his  wife  to 
I  ''Take  it  easy  "  for  a  little,  as  he  had  taken 
a  rather  sudden  interest  in  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy I  Presently  he  arose,  shook  himself, 
and  went  at  it  agam.  Talk  about  Chinese 
puzsIeB!  they  are  not  a  circumstance  to  the 
I  trot  those  pigs  led  Tom.  Oyer  the  lettuce 
I  bed8,.throngh  the  squash  yines,  round  the  cur- 
rant bushes,  down  the  garden  walks  into  the 
front  yard,  round  the  big  lilac  bush,  behind  the 
house  again,  Tom  after  him  frill  tilt,  when, 
just  as  he  oomered  one  near  the  pen,  that  dog, 
**  Quiz,*'  strode  between  them,  and  (while  the 
p^  scampered  away  as  fast  as  his  short  legs 
could  carry  him)  looked  in  his  master's  per- 
^Mring  face,  with  his  eyerlasting  ahem  t  hey ! 
what  is  it,  expression.  Tom's  milk  of  human 
kindness  all  turned  to  acid  just  then,  and  he 
mt  a  good  deal  like  the  negro  preacher  when 
he  said, "  Bradders  and  sisters,  I  am  just  as 
sore  of  going  to  heayen  as  I  am  of  catching 
that  fly,"  slapping  his  hand  down,  then  as  sud- 
denly taking  it  up  with  an  amazed  countenance, 
be  ^acolated,  *"  Golly,  I  missed  him !  '\  Well, 
that  race  went  on  till  nearly  eyerything  was 
demoHsbed.  Tom  managed  to  hold  together  in 
some  miracalous  way,  but  then,  you  know,  we 
are  told  that  ^  Man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,"  and  I  belieye  it  now.  When  the  last 
little  pig  mistook  the  open  door  of  an  outhouse 
for  the  ^  (^>en  Sesame  "  to  all  ouVdoor  creation, 
Tom  showed  him  his'  mistake  by  capturing 
bim  and  bearing  him  yaliantly  to  the  pen. 
Tom  told  his  wife  (who  had  been  doing  picket 
du^  by  the  pen  all  this  time)  to  hold  fast  and 
Ignrer  one  end  of  the  board  while  he  put  in  the 
laiBt  porker.    In  trying  to  obey  orders,  it  acci- 


dentally fell  from  her  trembling  hands,  and  out 
rushed  the  small  "trie,'*  hither,  thither,  and 
yon.  Tom  dropped  the  pig  he  had  caught  in 
disgusted  amazement,  and  with  an  emphatic 
"  Drat  the  pigs  I "  he  took  his  wife's  arm  and 
retired  to  the  house,  where  they  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  take  an  inyentory  of  bruises  and  re- 
pair damages. 

They  jumped,  and  kicked,  and  pranced. 
The  next  mcHniug,  Tom  looked  from  his  cham- 
ber window  on  the  pleasing  prospect  of  four 
pigs  rooting  in  luxurious  abandon  in  his  cab- 
bage patch.  Though  in  a  somewhat  battered 
condition,  our  Tom  went  immediately  to  fetch 
the  meat  man,  to  see  if  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  "those  pigs"  off  his  hands.  "They 
wem't  a  particle  of  trouble,  you  know,  not  the 
least  in  the  world ; "  but  the  man  did  not  care 
to  purchase.  Then  Tom  frantically  told  him  he 
could  have  them  gratis/  he -would  feel  amply 
paid  in  seeing  them  caught,  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  of  hlB  Tom  O'Shanter  drive  after 
them.  The  butcher  then  asked  him  if  he  had 
tried  to  coax  them,  leading  them  into  the  pen 
by  showing  them  feed,  etc  "  No ! "  Tom  said, 
**he  hadn't;"  the  pigs  had  done  the  leading 
mostly,  he  had  only  been  a  conceited  dangler 
on  after  them.  The  man  smiled,  called  for 
some  tieed,  and  had  them  safe  in  the  pe;i  in  the . 
time  it  would  take  to  spell  greenhorn!  Tom 
and  hlB  wife  looked  yerdantly  on. 

AU  of  this  brings  me  back  to  my  text,  yiz,, 
that  human  nature  and  bnite  nature  are  yery 
similar  as  regards  contrariness  and  hatred  of 
being  driyen.  I  myself  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  world,  and  much  of  different  phases  of 
human  nature,  and  in  both  men  and  women  I 
have  noticed  that  the  bare  suspicion  of  an  at- 
tempt at  coercion  arouses  the  yery  imp  of  per- 
versity in  them  all.  Take  a  woman,  for  in- 
stance, who  has  unfortunately  married  a  disci- 
plinarian. I  say  unfortunately,  and  I  say  it 
advisedly,  for  do^'t  I  know?  didn't  I  do  it? 
aye,  and  to  my  bitter,  unavailing,  and  never- 
ending  sorrow  and  humiliation,  too.  And  I've 
been  wicked  enough  many  a  time  to  wish  tiiat 
the  sun  that  shone  on  my  bridal  had  freshen'd 
the  grass  on  my  grave.  I  say  take  such  a  case 
and  witness  the  results  of  the  driving  method. 
The  man,  according  to  the  masculine  dogma, 
is  the  head  of  the  house— »^  e.,  the  head  of  the 
woman,  his  will  is  law,  \m  rule  absolute.  Cir- 
cumstances being  so,  the  wife  is  forced  to  obey 
or  deceive;  the  first  derogatory  to  her  dignity  as 
a  woman,  the  second  foreign  to  his  conscience ; 
and  either  course  ending  in  dislike,  sometimes 
verging  into  hatred,  even,  of  the  one  whose 
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tyranny  forces  her  into  It  Suppose  the  nus- 
band  had  tried  a  different  conise,  and  treated 
his  wife  like  a  rational  being,  an  equal,  a 
"friend  and  a  brother,"  if  you  like.  In  nine 
I  cases  out  of  ten  she  would  haye  yielded,  and 
her  love  and  devotion  remained  intact;  while, 
per  wrUra^  by  the  driving  process,  she  rmghi 


yield,  because,  with  some  natures,  might  makes 
right,  but  it  would  be  outward  obedience  only. 
Some  writer  says:  "Quarrel  with  a  woman 
over  night,  and  you  invite  the  devil  to  break- 
out ; "  aye,  and  driw  either  man  or  woman  any 
time,  and  you  invite  those  whose  name  is  le- 
gion. ABBT  LOUIBB  SPALDmO. 


THE    AURORA    BOREALIS. 


Where  is  thy  birthplace,  spirit  of  light  ? 
povering  the  heavens  at  dead  of  night, 
Shedding  thy  glorioiis  eflE^lgence  afar. 
Shaming  the  hue  of  the  brightest  star. 

Sometimes  in  silver  and  sometimes  in  red, 
Flashing  and  flickering  overhead, 
Dancing  more  lightly  than  clonds  that  fly, 
Air  for  thy  musk,  thy  floor  the  sky. 

Bearest  thou  tidings  of  regions  cold. 
Chilled  by  Molus  with  revels  old  ? 
Hast  thou  brought  down  to  our  sunnier  clime 
Light  from  the  bright  Polar  night  for  a  time  ? 


Where  art  thon  traveling,  spirit  so  fair  f 
Seek*ftt  thou  a  home  in  Uie  boundless  air  ? 
Art  thou  condemned  in  a  ceaseless  round 
Ever  to  traverse  creation's  bonnd  ? 

Then,  sweetest  spirit,  I  envy  thee  not, 
Beauteous  and  gay,  yet  how  dark  is  thy  lot ! 
Flitting  and  flashing  thy  frolicsome  way, 
Turning  thy  darkness  to  radiant  day. 

Thanks  for  thy  pausing  to  cheer  us  awhile. 
Shedding  the  joy  of  thy  fairy  smile. 
When  thou  art  vanished  how  cold  the  sky 
Looks  from  yon  starry  depths  on  high ! 

LODOLA. 


THE    COQUITOy    OR    JUBJIA    SPECTABILIS    PALM. 


THE  family  of  the  palm,  or  the  palmaeea^ 
comprises  the  most  interesting  forms  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  species  of  which  are 
distributed  over  all  the  more  habitable  re- 
gions of  the  globe.  The  number  of  distinct 
species  are  believed  to  exceed  one  thousand. 
Of  those  whose  character  has  been  ascer- 
tained, there  are  seventy  genera,  ranging 
from  the  areca  eateeku^  the  most  t>eautiful 
palm  of  Lidia,  to  the  dwarf  palmetto,  with 
which  Americans  are  more  or  less  fiimiliar. 
The  varieties  of  the  palm  in  North  and  South 
America  are  numerous,  and  each  possesses 
features  of  value  or  interest.  The  South 
American  palms,  however,  are  more  service- 
able to  man  than  those  known  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  Statfes,  as  they  fhmish 
no  small  part  of  the  food,  drink,  clothing, 
houses,  and  articles  of  commerce  of  the  peo- 
ple residing  in  those  regions  bordering  on 
the  equator. 

The  subject  which  is  the  burden  of  this 
sketch,  and  of  which  an  excellent  illustration 
is  given,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  South 
American  palms.  It  is  known  generally  as 
the  coquito  palm,  of  Chili,  and  is  the  only 


member  of  its  genus.  Its  growth  is  some- 
what peculiar,  being  swollen  or  thickest  in 
the  middle  of  the  trunk,  which  has  a  large 
diameter,  and  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
forty  feet. 

The  summit  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  of 
large,  spreading,  pinnate  leaves,  of  a  deep 
green  color,  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long, 
the  leaflets  being  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
feet  long  and  about  an  inch  wide,  springing 
in  pairs  from  nearly  the  same  spot,  and  stand- 
ing out  in  diflferent  directions.  The  leaf 
stalks  are  very  thick  at  the  base,  where  they 
are  inclosed  in  a  dense  mass  of  rough  brown 
fibers,  which  grow  upon  their  lower  edges. 
In  an  account  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Lis- 
bon, mention  is  made  of  a  specimen  grow- 
ing there  in  the  open  air,  which  has  attained 
a  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  and  the  trunk  of 
which  measures  thirteen  feet  eight  inches  in 
circumference  at  its  base.  "  In  Chili,"  says 
the  "Treasury  of  Botany,"  "a  sweet  sirup, 
called  miel  de  palm,  or  palm  honey,  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  the  sap  of  this  tree  to  the 
consistence  of  molasses,  and  it  forms  a  C9]|- 
siderable  article  of  trade,  being  much  ea- 
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teemed  for  domestic  use  as  sugar.  The  sap 
is  obtained  by  what  appears  to  us  the  very 
wasteful  method  of  felling  the  trees  and  cat- 


hansted)  providing  a  thin  slice  is  shaved  off 
the  top  every  morning,  each  tree  yielding 
about  ninety  gallons.    The  nuts,  which  hard- 


ting  off  the  crown  of  leaves,  when  it  imme- 
diately begins  to  flow,  and  continues  to  do 
ao  for  several  months,  until  the  tree  is  ex- 


en  with  age,  are  used  by  the  Chilian  confec- 
tioners in  the  preparation  of  sweetmeats,  and 
by  the  boys  as  marbles."  p. 
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CUPID    IN    THE    SCHOOL-BOOM^ 

OR,  "THE  HIGHEST  IDEAL  CAPACITY." 


BRET  HARTE,  in  his  popular  ballad  by 
Truthful  James,  as  to  the  why  and  how 
"  our  society  on  the  Stanislow  "  was  broken 
up,  tells  us  that  he  holds 

**  It  is  not  decent  for  a  scientific  gent 
To  say  another  is  an  ass,  at  least  to  all  intent** 

And  further  adds : 

**Nor  shonld  the  individual  who  happens  to  be 
meant, 
Reply  by  heaving  rocks  at  bim,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent" 

Nevertheless,  Gail  Hamilton,  who,  if  not 
exactly  a  scientific  gent,  is  a  somewhat  sci- 
entific and,  withal,  very  sensible  lady,  says  a 
certain  scientific  gent  she  has  been  reading 
about  is  an  ass,  at  least  to  all  intent.  The 
occasion  was  this.  The  aforesaid  8.  G.,  talk- 
ing about  the  duties  and  ofiSces  of  teachers — 
educators^  lie  calls  them,— discourseth  this 
wise:  '* Educators  are  to  bear  in  mind  that 
their  business  is,  not  to  make  fair  copies  of 
men  and  women,  but  to  detect  in  their  pupils 
the  highest  ideal  capacity  of  each,  and  then 
bring  them  up  to  it,''  or  this  in  substance. 
Thereupon  this  pugnacious  pen-woman  pro- 
ceeds to  affix  the  forementioned  long-eared 
and  obnoxious  title  to  him,  in  spite  of  the 
poet's  warning.  Now,  if  she  may  disobey 
the  first  clause  of  this  injunction,  why  may 
not  "the  individual  who  happens  to  be 
meant  *'  trespass  on  the  second,  and  reply  by 
heaving  rocks  at  A^  to  a  very  great  extent  ? 
This  was  my  dire  intent  when  I  first  began 
to  think  up  a  reply,  for  I  partly  agree  with 
this  maligned  educator  of  educators,  and, 
for  all  practical  purposes  in  this  connection, 
he  and  I  are  one.  Therefore,  I  am  the  indi- 
vidual who  happens  to  be  meant 

It  was  after  bedtime,  and,  as  I  tossed  to 
and  fro  on  my  uneasy  couch,  thinking  bow 
to  select  a  particularly  hard  and  ugly  piece 
of  granite  to  hurl  at  the  unlucky  lady's  head, 
and  hoping  specially  to  be  aUe  to  hit  and 
demolish  the  bump  of  self-conceit,  surely,  I 
said,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tapadty^  and 
capacity  is  simply  unrealized  capability.  A 
pui>il  may  have  in  him,  or  her,  the  capacity 
for  many  things  that  he  or  she  is  not  capable 
of  performing.     Therefore,  this  unrealized 


capacity  is  *'  ideal  capacity."  And  if  there 
are  gradee  of  capacity,  there  must  be  such  a 
thing  as  "the  highest  ideal  capacity,"  for 
mentioning  which  I  am  called  a  mule^s  ances- 
tor. At  this  point  I  became  very  indignant, 
and,  discovering  symptoms  of  fatigue,  con- 
cluded to  go  to  sleep,  then  to  rise  with  the 
robin — there  are  no  larks  in  this  vicinity — 
and  renew  the  hurling  of  rocks  with  won- 
derful vigor  and  precision  of  aiuL  But  it  is 
astonishing  what  a  change  a  good  night's 
sleep  will  sometimes  make  in  a  man's  views 
and  feelings.  He  retires  like  a  tiger  rushing 
into  his  lair,  it  may  be,  and  revolving  schemes 
of  vengeance  in  his  mind,  he  falls  asleep. 
He  wakes  and  rises,  and  goes  about  with  the 
spirit  of  peace  brooding  over  and  upon  him 
like  a  dove.  All  things  about  him  and  with- 
in him  are  so  bright  and  beautiful  he 

**  Wonders  bow  his  mind  was  brou&^bt 
To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought" 

Much  of  this  result,  however,  depends  upon 
how  well  digestion  and  assimilation  have 
proceeded  during  the  night.  It  is  humiliat- 
ing, this  subjection  of  the  soul  to  the  moods 
of  the  bodily  organs,  but  it  has  to  be  con- 
fessed by  the  best  of  us.  It  is  no  wonder, 
the  ancients  believing  the  soul  to  have  its 
seat  in  the  region  of  the  waistband.  And 
now  I  am  about  it,  won't  some  of  the  scien- 
tists who  are  ransacking  heaven  and  earth  to 
find  out  a  perfect  theory  of  things,  devots 
some  of  their  time  and  talent  to  finding  out 
and  letting  us  know  just  how  largely  a  healthy 
intellectual  and  religious  state  depends  upon 
the  normal  condition  of  the  physical  system  ? 
We  all  know  it  does  largely,  but  how  largely, 
totally?  Say  yes,  and  a  pretty  revolution 
you  have  inaugurated!  I^e  work  it  will 
make  of  the  statutes!  Beautiful  yerdicts 
from  the  juries  that  would  bring  forth !  No 
more  guilty  of  *^  murder"  from  the  lips  of 
foremen,  but "  Unfortunate  in  the  first  degree 
of  a  deformed  brain."  "  Guilty  of  dyspep- 
sia." "Guilty  of  gluttony."  "Must  sleep 
more,  or  be  classed  as  dangerous,"  etc,  etc. 

That  night  I  had  a  dream.  It  seemed  my 
mind  kept  pondering  on  "  the  highest  ideal 
capacity"  question,  even  in  sleep.  That 
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dream  g^ve  me  a  clue  to  it;  at  the  same 
time  it  softened  the  rockiness  of  my  purpose 
toward  my  accuser.  So  it  is  that  dreams  are 
strange  things— of  all  mental  phenomena  the 
most  pleasing,  painful,  and  inexplicable. 
Forms  of  the  departed,  long  since  turned  to 
kindred  clay,  rise  up  before  us,  and  we  start 
not  a  beholding  them.  Voices  long  hushed 
in  death  call  out  to  us,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised. Sleep  is  the  realm  of  miracles.  We 
are  in  the  rational  world  and  out  of  it  as 
one  steps  from  a  smooth  field  into  a  tangled 
forest  Birds  liye  under  water,  fish  fly  in  the 
air,  beasts  are  endowed  with  human  speech, 
and  ships  sail  on  dry  land,  in  dreams,  and 
nothing  seems  strange  or  incongruous.  And 
as  for  visions  of  the  departed,  and  their  ef- 
iect  on  the  mind,  who  has  eyer  said  anything 
better  on  tiie  subject  than  this  of  BryanVs : 

*'  One  calm,  sweet  smile  in  tbat  shadowy  sphere, 
From  eyes  that  open  on  earth  no  more ; 
One  warning  word  from  a  Yolce  once  dear, 
How  they  ring  in  the  memory  o*er  and  o*er  t " 

I  was  among  strangers,  in  a  strange  place, 
when  there  appeared  before  me  the  face  and 
form  of  a  girl  schoolmate,  on  whose  grave 
the  grass  has  blossomed  and  faded  full  twenty 
seasons,  yet  whose  features  were  as  familiar 
to  me  as  though  last  seen  but  yesterday,  and 
whose  Toice  sounded  as  though  it  had  said 
&rewell  but  an  hour  ago.  There  are  some 
memories  cultivated  in  schooldays  that  long 
ootliye  what  we  learn  in  books.  I  could  not 
remember  the  lesson  I  repeated  the  day  she 
came  to  school,  but  I  remember  even  now 
that  when  she  was  there,  no  matter  how  dark 
the  weather,  the  school-room  seemed  bright 
and  pleasant,  and  when  my  favorite  was  not 
thoe,  no  matter  how  sunny  the  day,  the  house 
was  dark,  books  were  a  bore,  and  lessons  re- 
peated without,  spirit  I  don*t  know  what 
the  school-books  contain  about  astronomy  or 
geography,  heavenly  or  earthly,  now-a-days ; 
bat  then  they  said  nothing  about  two  kinds 
of  sunshine  and  two  kinds  of  shadow— one 
without,  the  other  within.  This  was  one  of 
Cupid^s  revealing  and  not  the  school-teach- 
er*8^  And  here  was  she  before  me  in  my 
dream  whose  presence,  when  living,  could 
conjore  sunshine  ont  of  shadow,  and  whose 
absence  from  her-  accustomed  place  cast  a 
dkadow  over  my  spirit  and  made  all  efforts 
at  study  unavailing,  and  what  she  said  to  me 


suggested  the  true  path  to  the  "  highest  ideal 
capacity  "  of  school  boys  and  girls. 

School  subjects  are  always  discussed  as 
pertaining  to  the  head  or  Ihtellect,  solely  and 
purely.  Whereas,  in  every  school  where  the 
sexes  are  coeducated — and  there  should  never 
be  any  other — there  are  always,  in  fact,  two 
schools  in  operation :  one  kept  by  the  visible 
and  ostensible  teacher — of  the  head,  and  the 
other  of  the  heart — Cupid  keeps  it  And  it 
is  in  his  department  that  the  lesson  is  learned 
that  in  after  life  is  to  prove  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  all  the  learning  of 
the  schools,  whether  it  be  remembered  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  or  with  pain  and  a  sense 
of  great  loss.  There  be  frost-bitten  bache- 
lors who  have  taken  to  cheap  whiskey  and 
five-cent  cigars  for  consolation,  and  may  be 
maiden  ladies  who  have  long  since  found 
comfort  in  the  milder  cup  that  ''cheers,  but 
not  inebriates,"  who  will  say:  It  had  been 
better  for  us  if  this  thing  were  not  true,  and 
who  are  trying  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  to  dispossess  Cupid  of 
his  stronghold  in  the  school-room. 

The  learned  essays  now  being  written  to 
oppose  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  are  writ- 
ten mainly  by  frt>st-bitten  bachelors  or  an- 
cient maiden  ladies  whose  hopes  have  sailed 
to  sea  in  a  tea-cup,  and  are  not  expected  to 
return,  all  because  they  failed  to  graduate 
from  Cupid^s  department  in  the  days  when 
they  went  to  school  together.  They  can  not 
bear  to  see  John  and  Julia  sitting  together 
declining  nouns  and  conjugating  verbs,  lest 
they  should,  accidentally,  of  course,  rap  their 
knuckles  together  and  so  convey  the  electric 
spark  of  love.  The  logic  of  the  separate 
course  is,  the  tendency  to  the  emotional  or 
sentimental  must  necessarily  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  intellect,  and  it  is  desired 
to  grant  the  intellect  a  monopoly  of  the  priv- 
ilege  of  growth  and  detdopment  during  the 
school  period.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  nature  designs  her  human  offspring,  like 
all  the  rest  of  her  children,  to  grow  and  de- 
velop in  all  departments  of  being  harmoui- 
ously  and  at  once.  To  claim  for  the  intel- 
lect a  monopoly  of  the  privilege  of  growth 
and  development  during  the  school  period  is 
no  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  stop 
breathing  while  eating,  in  order  to  grant  the 
stomach  a  monopoly  of  pleasurable  function, 
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or  to  tie  up  the  arms  that  the  legs  might 
have  a  better  chstnce  to  grow  during  the  play 
lieriod.  This  is  what  is  proposed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  separate  education  of  the  sexes :  to 
suppress  and  rob  the  social  and  sexual  ele- 
ments of  the  students^  being  to  expand  and 
enrich  the  intellectual  part.  What  was  my 
experience — what  did  she  say  to  me  about  it ; 
she  read  my  mind,  I  perceived,  and  knew 
what  I  was  thinking  of.  "  Do  you  remem- 
ber?" she  asked;  and  I  saw  by  the  intro- 
spective light  of  her  calm  eyes  that  she  was 
looking  inward  upon  the  chambers  of  mem- 
ory. "  I  remember,"  was  my  reply ;  and 
^' What  do  you  remember?"  I  asked.  "In 
the  light  of  this  world  where  I  am,  of  all 
the  things  I  learned  at  school,  but  one  thing 
remains  that  is  of  any  consequence  to  me 
now."  "  And  what  is  that  ? "  I  asked.  "  We 
learned  the  holy  mystery  of  love  there,"  she 
replied.    "  Was  that  our  highest  ideal  capac- 


ity as  pupils,  to  fall  in  love  with  each  oth- 
er?" I  asked,. for  my  waking  thoughts  had 
become  woven  into  my  dream,  and  I  em- 
ployed the  very  words  I  had  been  pondering 
over  before  falling  asleep.  "  If  not  literally 
and  exactly  that,"  was  the  answer,  "  it  was 
that  which  kindled  and  aroused  the  highest 
and  best  capacities  of  our  minds ;  do  you  not 
remember  that  after  we  met  and  became  ac- 
quainted you  would  never  allow  any  student 
to  excel  you  in  any  study,  because  you  would 
not  become  inferior  in  my  sight  ? "  "  Even 
so,"  I  replied,  and  my  visitor  vanished,  for 
angels'  visits  are  not  only  "few  and  far  be- 
tween," but  notably  of  short  duration.  Her 
words,  though  few,  had  volumes  of  meaning 
for  me,  and  I  comprehended,  as  never  before, 
the  mighty  influence  of  social  conditions  upon 
mental  capacity,  and  that  the  "  highest  ideal 
cap^ity  ^  is  for  nothing  less  than  full  and 
perfect  manhood  and  womanhood. 

H.   p.   SHOVE,   M.D. 
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THE  CATTLE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


rpHE  true  cattle  of  America  are  the  buffa- 
-L  loes  of  the  plains.  The  domestic  cattle 
of  the  United  States  are,  like  the  people,  of 
foreign  origin,  only  European.  With  the 
first  immigrants  came  the  first  importations 
of  domestic  cattle.  Man  and  his  faithful  bo- 
vine domestics  have  been  inseparably  associ- 
ated since  the  days  of  Abraham.  The  asso- 
ciation has  been  of  equal  antiquity  with  that 
between  man  and  the  dog,  and  infinitely 
more  profitable  and  necessary. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  Spanish  cat- 
tle were  introduced  into  Mexico,  the  progen- 
itors of  the  present  races  of  longhoms  of 
Mexico  and  Texas.  With  the  settlement  of 
Quebec,  in  1608,  came  a  small  race  of  cattle 
from  Normandy  with  immigrants  from  West- 
em  France.  In  addition  to  any  stock  brought 
with  the  colonies  of  1607  and  1609,  import- 
ations from  the  West  Indies  were  received 
in  Virginia  in  1610  and  1611.    Dutch  cattle 


were  introduced  into  New  York  upon  its 
settlement  in  1614.  The  Plymouth  and  Bos- 
ton colonies  brought  English  breeds  into 
Massachusetts  in  1824.  About  the  same  date 
Dutch  cattle  were  brought  into  New  Jersey 
and  Swedish  stock  into  Delaware.  A  Danish 
colony  in  New  Hampshire  brought  over  the 
dun-colored  race  of  Denmark  in  1681  and  in 
subsequent  years.  English  cattle  were  soon 
after  brought  into  Maryland  by  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  fresh  importations  came  later  into 
Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.  In  the 
formation  of  our  native  stock  the  English 
breeds  are  thus  feeen  to  predominate,  the 
other  elements  being  of  Dutch,  Danish,  Swe- 
dish, and  French  origin.  The  Spanish  blood 
is,  even  now,  almost  unmixed,  except  in  in- 
stances of  improvements  of  Texas  herds. 

IMPROTEMENT  OF  NATIVE   STOCK. 

Increase  in  aptitude  to  fatten  and  in  aver- 
age weight  has  been  continuous  and  marked 
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daring  the  last  half  century.  Since  1817 
there  have  heen  imported  into  North  Amer- 
ica nearly  if  not  quite  one  thousand  well- 
bred  animals  for  stock  improvement,  mainly 
the  beef-yielding  short-horn ;  but  also  many  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  Ayrshire  for  quan- 
tity of  milk,  the  Jersey  and  its  congeners  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  for  richness  of  cream 
and  quality  of  butter ;  the  black-and-white 
Dutch,  Devons,  Herefords,  and  other  breeds, 
not  excepting  the  fat  cow  of  Brittany.  So 
great  has  been  the  success  of  this  attempted 
improvement,  that  the  cattle  of  the  central 
portions  of  the  West  have  become  high-grade 
short-horns  of  increased  size  and  superiority 
of  flesh,  with  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  of- 
&1.  Instead  of  degenerating,  the  thorough- 
breds have  been  improved  by  the  skill  and 
care  of  our  wide-awake  breeders,  until  one 
family  of  short-horns,  the  Botes  stock,  has 
been  for  years  exported  to  England  at  prices 
commencing  at  |2,000  to  $3,000  each,  ad- 
vancing in  a  year  or  two  to  |7,000,  as  appre- 
ciation abro^  was  intensified,  and  culminat- 
ing last  season  at  the  magnificent  figure  of 
140,600  for  an  elderly  cow,  amid  the  excite- 
ment of  competition  between  the  most  skill- 
fhl  breeders  of  two  continenta. 

The  average  weight  of  importations  two 
and'  a  half  centuries  ago  probably  did  not 
exceed  300  pounds;  in  1710  the  average  in 
the  London  market  had  been  reported  at  870 
pounds;  at'  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tory  the  London  average  had  advanced  to 
about  500  pounds,  an<l  now  the  official  aver- 
age is  600  pounds  for  British  and  500  for 
imported  beeves.  The  stock  of  this  country, 
not  including  that  of  Spanish  blood,  is  now 
nearly  up  to  the  British  standard  of  weight. 

NUKBBRS  AND  FBICE8. 

1  estimate  the  numbers  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States  in  January,  1874,  as  follows : 
milch  cows,  10,706,300;  other  cattle,  16,218,- 
100;  total,  26,923,400.  The  census  of  1870 
returns  an  aggregate  of  23,821,608  cattle  ^^  on 
&rms,^'  .with  an  aggregate  of  estimates  of 
cattlQ  not  on  farms  of  4,278,973.  The  aggre- 
gate on  farms  returned  by  the  census  of  1860 
▼as  25,620,019;  by  that  of  1850,  17,778,907. 

The  estimated  real  value  of  these  10,705,- 
300  cows,  at  an  average  of  |27.99  per  head, 
is  1299,609,309 ;  of  the  16,218,100  other  cat- 
tle of  all  ages,  at  |19.15  each,  1310,649,803 ; 


a  total  value  of  |610,269,112.  The  cows  rep- 
resent a  value  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  all 
the  working  oxen,  beeves,  and  young  cattle 
combined. 

The  pric^  of  cows  in  the  several  Stattis 
vary  with  the  value  of  pasturage  and  state 
of  improvement.  The  highest  average  price, 
$45.75,  is  in  New  Jersey,  not  distant  at  any 
point  from  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia ;  the  lowest,  $14.32,  in  Florida, 
and  the  next,  $15.25,  in  Texas.  The  milch 
stock  in  Texas  is  mainly  in  the  cotton-grow- 
ing or  "  agricultural "  counties,  few  in  num- 
ber, and  nearly  double  in  value,  in  compari- 
son, with  the  great  mass  of  cattle  in  the 
stock-growing  sections.  In  the  States  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  River  the  aver- 
ages vary  little  from  $30.  In  New  England 
the  range  of  State  averages  is  from  $35.50  in 
Vermont  to  $42.50  in  Connecticut.  New 
York,  a  large  State,  extending  to  the  great 
lakes  and  to  the  Canadian  Dominion,  shows 
a  lower  average.  The  following  table  gives 
these  prices  and  total  values  in  detail : 

VILOH  cows. 

STATES.  Average 

Number.  price.  Value. 

Maine 153,600  $87  50  $5,766,250 

New  Hampshire ....  98,700  88  00  3,628,000 

Vermont 196,700  35  50  6,947,860 

MasBachaeetts  ....  136,300  46  00  6,138,500 

Rhode  lelaud 30,400  41  66             849,8(M 

Connecticut. 106,800  48  60  4,639,000 

New  York 1,410,600  80  60  43,028,300 

New  Jersey 147.900  46  75  6,766,426 

PennsylvanU 812,600  88  26  27.018,960 

Delaware 84,900  88  50             834,160 

Maryland 96,900  81  60  8,068,040 

Virginta 884.000  22  00  6,148,000 

North  Carolina 199,100  15  60  8,066,060 

South  Carolina 167,800  2188  8,462,664 

Georgia 867.400  18  64  4,772,196 

Florida 69,000  14  32             988,080 

Alabama 173,400  19  50  8,881,800 

Mississippi 180.100  2158  8,886,668 

LouI«<iana 90,700  20  70  1.877,4«K) 

Texas 686,600  16  26  8,029,125 

Arlcansas 161,800  17  76  8,694,450 

Tennessee 347,700  21  86  6,414,728 

West  Virginia 184,800  27  60  8,418,250 

Kentucky 289.400  86  46  6,069,924 

Ohio 778,600  29  57  23,020,245 

Michigan 860,600  80  60  10,698,300 

Indiana 448,400  89  68    '     13.281,608 

Illinois 726,100  30  03  21,744,758 

Wisconsin.   442,700  86  2ft  11,684,156 

Minnesota 196,900  86  87  6,172,563 

Iowa 660,600  86  60  15,091,750 

Missouri 421,400  83  15  9,460,480 

Kansas 381,100  25  80  5,846,880 

Nebraska 49,900  89  50  1,473,060 

California 810.600  85  88  10,964,440 

Oregon 78,600  34  48  1,794,870 

Nevada 9,000  87  60             887,600 

The  Territories 868,700  88  48  8,408,676 

Total 10,706,800  8^99     |299,609,309 

**Oxen  and  other  cattle,"  as  a  class,  not 
including  cows,  make  the  largest  aggregate  in 
Texas,  nearly  three  millions  in  number.  not- 
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withstanding  the  constant  drain  of  the  past 
eight  years;  but  prices  are  far  lower  than 
i£i  any  other  State,  the  estimated  average 
being  |8.09.  The  total  value  of  this  class 
*  is  largest  in  Illinois,  estimated  at  $80,602,205. 
Ohio  comes  next  in  order,  followed  by  New 
York.  The  estimated  numbers  and  value  of 
oxen  and  other  cattle  are  in  detail  as  follows : 

OXBN  AlfD  OTHSB  OATTLB. 

8TATX8.  Average 

Number.  price.  Value. 

Maine 198,000  $89  14  $7,749,790 

NewHampahire....  118,100  97  5S  4,434,656 

Vermont. 188,000  82  88  4,906,640 

Manaachtisetts 199,600  89  18  4,803,468 

Rhode  Island 16,000  60  01  800,160 

Connecticat 107,800  44  10  4,758.980 

New  York 688,600  98  88  19,749,868 

New  JerBej 88,900  88  86  9,640,864 

Pennsylvania 799,600  96  40  19,141,674 

Delaware 81,TO0  99  41  710,897 

Maryland 195,600  99  87  9,879,479 

Viri^nia 406,700  17  90  6978,040 

North  Carolina 816,600  9  88  9,968,770 

Sonth  Carolina 184,900  1188  9,104,169 

Oeorria 406,800  0  84  8,988,169 

Florida 888,600  9  98  8^|698 

Alabama 884,100  1141  8,819,081 

MiMiasippl 899,800  19  99  4,068,949 

Louisiana. 178,900  10  98  1,787,699 

Texas 9,416,800  8  00  19,643,898 

Arkansas 966,600  1187  9,917,649 

Tennessee 866,100  14  99  6,049,699 

West  Virginia 949,600  99  84  6;688,700 

Kentucky 880,400  99  66  8,678,090 

Ohio 889,900  96  80  98,990,970 

Michigan 468,100  96  89  11,886,069 

Indiana 780,800  90  67  16,288,801 

Illinois 1,978,600  M  08  80,609,906 

Wisconsin 444,800  91  96  9,707,806 

Minnesota 989,700  99  01  6,929,987 

Iowa 869,800  99  18  18,916,104 

Mlssonri 806,800  17  44  14,081,879 

Kansas 607,900  18  90  6,666,080 

Nebraska 87,800  98  69  9,078,886 

California 498,900  19  69  8,879,198 

Oregon 198,700  16  16  1,988,999 

Nevada 44,000  98  98  1,091,680 

The  Territories 718,000  19  46  18,874,980 

Total 16,918,100        $19  16     $810,649,808 

At  the  close  of  the  war  prices  were  high 
and  advancing.  In  all  portions  of  the  South, 
except  Texas,  the  numbers  were  greatly  di- 
minished, and  as  the  resumption  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits  became  general  the  demand 
was  accellerated  and  prices  appreciated.  The 
acme  was  reached  in  1869,  from  which  date 
the  prices  have  been  lower  generally,  though 
somewhat  fluctuating,  falling  considerably 
befbre  January  of  1870,  remaining  stationary 
for  a  year  or  more,  but  receding  further  in 
1872,  and  in  the  case  of  milch  cows  declining 
still  in  1873  and  1874.  The  decline  from 
January,  1869,  averages,  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, about  twenty-five  per  cent.  A  similar 
result  is  seeiji  in  the  record  of  other  kinds  of 
farm  stock,  with  the  exception  of  sheep, 
though  the  reduction  is  less  in  the  classes 
"horses ^  and  **  mules " : 


AimcALB.    1874.  1878.  1879. 

Horse* $7146  $7486  $7887 

Moles 8999  9694  9489 

Ox'n  Mother 

cattle.  ..1916  90  06  19  61 

MUchcowB.  97  99  99  69  8107 

Sheep 961  996  980 

Hogs 486  400  486 


1871.  1870.  I860. 

$7861  $8188  #84  16 

10169  10901  10674 

9981  99M  9519 

87  88  89 19  89  11 

9  89  9  98  9  17 

619  699  696 


VALUE  OF  OATTLB  PRODUCTS. 

The  cost  of  dairy  products  to  ccTitumerM 
aggregates  a  sum  equal  to  the  home  value, 
not  of  cows  only,  but  of  all  classes  of  homed 
stock  combined.  It  amounts  to  fully  double 
the  cash  value  of  the  cows.  Tlie  cash  value 
of  these  products  to  the  farmer  is  annually 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  total 
worth  of  the  animals  furnishing  the  milk 
from  which  they  are  made.  Mr.  Willard, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, has  estimated  the  value  of  the  dairy 
products  of  1878  as  follows: 

Milk  consumed  aa  food  at  9X  eta.  per  qoart.  .$918,000,000 

Condensed  milk 1,000,000 

Batter,  700,000  Ihs.,  at  96  cents  per  pound. . .  176,000,000 
Cheese,  940,000  Ibft.,  at  19  cents  per  pound . . .  26,800,000 
Whey,  sour  milk,  etc,  converted  into  pork.     10,000,000 

Totol $497,800,000 

The  consumer  often  pays  two  to  three 
times  the  above  price  for  milk,  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  more  for  cheese,  and  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  for  butter.  The  ultimate  cost, 
to  consumers  of  all  these  products  of  the 
dairy,  can  not  fail  to  exceed  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  value  of  meat  products  derived 
fVom  cattle  at  the  prices  consumers  pay  must 
also  reach  an  aggregate  above  that  which  rep- 
resents the  home  value  of  "  oxen  and  other 
cattle."  The  farm  prices  of  such  products 
would  make  no  inconsiderable  aggregate. 
The  veteran  editor  of  the  **  Herd  Book,''  Mr. 
Allen,  has  estimated  at  5,000,000  the  cattle 
slaughtered  annually ;  the  flesh,  hide,  and  tal- 
low, at  600  pounds  each ;  the  home  value  eight 
cents  per  pound,  making  a  total  of  |240,000,- 
000.  This  may  be  too  high  at  the  present 
time ;  if  not,  it  represents  three-fourths  of 
the  home  value  of  the  stock  now  on  hand. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  and  growing 
importance.  The  question  of  meat  supply 
will  become  still  more  absorbing  as  popula- 
tion increases.  The  sources  of  this  supply, 
especially  the  resources  of  our  great  plaitas 
and  mountain  valleys,  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  second  article  in  the  Phbknolooical  Jour- 
nal upon  the  cattle  of  the  United  States. 

J.  R.  DODGE. 
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THE   LATE  WILLIAM  F.  HAYEMETER^  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 


rnHfi  sudden  death  of  this  gentleman^  by 
■i.  apoplexy,  in  his  office  at  the  City  Hall, 
00  the  last  day  of  November,  invites  a  pass- 
ing notice,  at  least,  to  a  career  which  is 
both  creditable  and  interesting.  Although 
iar  advanced  in  life,  he  had,  nevertheless,  ac- 
cq[>ted  the  responsibilities  of  the  chief  office 
of  a  great  city  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 


William  F.  Havemeyer  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  in  1804,  in  a  house  in  Pine  street, 
then  known  as  81.  .  His  father,  William 
Havemeyer,  came  to  this  country  from  Ger- 
many in  1798.  Employed  awhile  as  fore- 
man in  a  sugar  factory,  he,  soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  late  Mayor,  established  a  sugar 
refinery  of  his  own.    In  his  early  boyhood 


bad  endeavored,  we  are  quite  sure,  to  meet 
all  its  requirements.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
honest  aims  and  purposes,  and  what  errors  he 
may  have  made  can  not  be  imputed,  in  any 
caie,to  willfulness.  His  large  Benevolence 
di^Msed  him  to  be  kind,  sympathetic,  and 
couiderate.  His  strong  Conscientiousness 
icadered  him  appreciative  of  the  moral  na- 
tve  of  motive  and  purpose,  and  his  convic- 
tions were  held  with  a  due  sense  of  responsi- 
bOtty. 


William  F.  Havemeyer  attended  several  pri- 
vate schools,  among  them  one  kept  by  Joseph 
Wilson,  well-known  as  the  blind  teacher.  In 
1819  he  entered  Columbia  College,  and  grad- 
uated in  1828.  Soon  afterward  he  entered 
his  father^s  sugar  refinery  as  an  apprentice, 
and  for  four  years  worked  steadily  and  with 
that  perseverance  which  characterized  his 
whole  life.  In  1828,  having  mastered  the 
processes  of  sugar  refining,  he  succeeded  his 

father  in  business.    For  fourt^n_yev»  ho 
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was  at  the  head  of  the  firm  and  conspicuous 
in  trade  as  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and 
sterling  integrity.  In  1842  he  retired  from 
active  business  with  a  handsome  fortune. 
Up  to  that  time  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  not  taken 
a  conspicuous  part  in  politics;  but  a  few 
years  later  he  felt  compelled  to  form  some 
connection  with  the  Democratic  side,  for 
which  he  had  always  exhibited  the  most 
favor,  through  a  proper  consideration  of  his 
interests  as  a  business  man  and  property- 
holder.  As  a  delegate  to  Tammany  Hall  he 
performed  important  services.  Ward's  Island, 
with  its  departments  for  the  care  of  emigrants 
and  others,  was  planned  after  Mr.  Haver- 
meyer's  suggestions.  Elected  President  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  he  dis- 


charged his  duties  with  acceptance.  He  was 
elected  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1846,  and 
again  in  1848.  In  the  ten  years  which  suc- 
ceeded this  term  of  office  he  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  certain  large  incorpo- 
rated companies  in  which  he  had  invested. 
In  1859  he  was  again  made  the  Tammany 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty,  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  Mr.  Fernando  Wood.  From  that  time 
to  his  re-election,  in  1873,  to  the  office  of 
Mayor,  Mr.  Havcmeyer  lived  quite  apart 
from  the  whirl  and  excitement  of  political 
life.  He,  however,  gave  hearty  support  to 
the  Union  cause  in  the  late  war;  and  when 
the  effort  was  inaugurated  by  the  Committee 
of  Seventy  to  extricate  New  York  from  the 
rule  of  a  corrupt  Ring,  he  was  found  among 
the  most  active  movers  for  reform. 


AMERICAN  LABOR  AND  AMERICAN  FINANCES. 

A   LETTER  AND  A  REPLY. 


"TTTE  append  extracts  from  a  running  re- 
VV  view,  by  one  of  the  best  thinkers  even 
of  Boston,  of  the  money  articles  which  have 
for  the  last  few  months  appeai^d  in  our  col- 
umns, numbering  the  points  raised,  and  re- 
sponding to  them  in  order : 

1.  I  firmly  believe  tliere  is  no  place  in  the 
world  where  the  hard-working,  intelligent  man, 
with  no  other  capital  to  begin  with  but  his 
labor,  can  do  so  well  as  he  can  right  here. 

2.  No  place,  I  mean,  where  so  much  of  the 
products  of  his  labor  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  laborer. 

8.  And,  in  fact,  the  rate  of  interest  shows 
that.  The  amount  that  goes  to  capital  is  pret- 
ty nearly  measured  by  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
that  is  much  lower  here  than  at  the  West,  or 
elsewhere  out  of  this  section. 

4.  Besides,  there  is  more  labor- saving  ma- 
chinery here,  and  it  is  always  the  case  that  the 
men  who  use  or  run  machines  get  better  paid 
than  the  men  who  merely  work  with  their 
hands  or  with  ordinary  tools.  Our  laborers, 
as  a  rule,  live  better  than  the  same  men  do 
elsewhere,  and  yet  they  put  a  very  considerable 
sum  into  savings  banks. 

5.  Of  course  I  agree  with  you  so  entirely 
about  the  principles  of  the  money  question 
that  there  is  no  room  for  argument  there,  but 
I  think  there  is  one  thing  which  you  perTiapa 
overlook  that  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion practically.    It  is  this :  that  no  one  has 


any  confidence  in  either  the  wisdom  or  the 
honesty  of  our  Goveniment.  Theoretically, 
our  Government  is  the  people  governing  them- 
selves ;  but  practically,  it  is  a  ring  of  corrupt 
political  wire-pullers,  who  administer  the  Gov- 
ernment to  glorify  and  enrich  themselves,  with 
no  thoughts  of  justice  or  care  for  the  people, 
except  to  deceive  them  and  get  their  votes.  I 
shouldn't  dare  to  trust  our  present  law-makers 
or  administrators  with  any  more  power  than 
they  already  have,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  repre- 
sentative money,  the  exchangeable  value  of 
which  must  almost  entirely  rest  upon  confi- 
dence, could  be  kept  at  par  if  issued  by  such  a 
set  of  ignorant,  irresponsible  scallawags  as  con- 
stitute our  Congress,  or  if  controlled  by  the 
sort  of  officials  that  have  prevailed  in  Wash- 
ington of  late. 

6.  What  can  be  done  and  ought  to  be  done 
is  to  force  the  powers  that  be  to  give  us  a  de- 
cent greenback,  equal  in  value  to  gold.  No 
one  would  gain  more  by  this  than  the  working 
man,  who  must  be  swindled  so  long  as  the 
Government's  promises  to  pay  are  not  kept. 
Force  the  Government  to  receive  its  notes 
at  par  for  bonds  paying  interest  (six  per  cent, 
if  no  less  will  do  it),  and  these  promises  would 
soon  be  worth  their  face,  and  we  should  be  no 
longer  disgraced  by  the  meanest  repuduiUan 
conceivable.  This  swindling  repudiation  seta 
a  terriblj^  bad  example  all  over  the  country, 
which,  alas !  is  followed  fast  and  furiously.    I 
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almost  despair  when  I  see  how  things  go ;  but 
we  must  do  what  we  can,  and  trust  that  truth 
will  triumph  at  last,  though  we  may  not  live 
to  see  It  p.  &  c. 

BBSPONSE. 

1.  We  agree  with  you. 

2.  As  you  multiply  the  natural  products  of  a 
man's  labor  by  the  use  of  machinery  ten  to 
fifty  times,  and  pay  him  but  double  what  he 
could  earn  without  it,  we  deny  that  so  much 
rdoHtely  remains  in  his  hands  as  when  he 
earns  less,  and  receives  a  larger  proportion  of 
his  earnings. 

3.  If  you  rute  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  the 
criterion  of  equitable  exchange,  how  is  it  that 
the  laborers  of  Prance  and  England,  where 
usury  is  but  one  half  of  what  it  is  in  Massa- 
chusetts, get  comparatively  so  poorly  paid  ?. 

4  Accepted  as  a  generality,  with  this  farther 
concession,  that,  unjust  as  is  the  distribution  of 
surplus  production,  the  worker  gets  much  more 
comfort  for  a  given  amount  of  labor  than  ever 
before. 

5.  A  very  deplorable  picture,  but  too  true. 
If  our  correspondent's  deduction  from  the 
same  is  (hat^  we  should  despair  of  any  good 
coming  from  our  present  political  institutions. 
We  fear  that  his  digestive  apparatus  is  not  in 
tone,  and  advise  him  to  rise  at  six  o'clock,  take 
a  sponge-bath,  and  walk  around  the  Common 
bef«re  breakfast  One  of  the  members  of  the 
first  Congress  asked  of  a  frieud,  "Do  you  be- 
lieve that  such  a  set  of  rascals  ever  got  together 
at  the  same  time  as  our  Congress  contains  ?  " 
Not  that  we  think  that  our  present  Congress 
compares  in  moral  worth  with  its  earliest  pre- 
decessors, but  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  pres- 
ent criticism,  harsh  and  deserved  as  it  is,  does 
not  compare  in  malignity  with  that  which  char- 
acterized the  administration  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Adams.  Even  with  the  not  dis- 
tant experiences  of  New  York  city  and  the 
Washington  rings,  we  have  not  approached 
the  moral  rottenness  of  the  days  of  Judge  Jef- 
fries in  England.  The  public  sense  of  common 
decency  has  not  been  shocked  by  such  open 
deviltries  as  characterized  Henry  VIIL  and 
other  monarchs  and  courts.  Hume,  in  his 
Mstoiy  of  England,  says  of  Henry  IH.  that  his 
••protection  and  good  offices  of  ever}'  kind 
were  bought  and  sold,"  and  the  same  abuses 
prevailed  throughout  Europe.  Madox,  in  his 
**EBstory  of  the  Exchequer,"  says,  page  833, 
EUiDg,  the  dean,  paid  100  marks  that  his  mis- 
Mess  shonld  be  let  out  of  jail ;  page  352,  Rob- 
ert deVeaur  gave  five  palfries  that  the  king 
wouldn't  talk   about  Mrs.  Pinel;  page  326, 


Lady  de  Neville  gave  him  two  hundred  hens 
that  she  might  pass  the  night  with  her  husband 
(Sh'  Hugh)  in  prison.  These  things  have  been 
reformed  there  by  public  sentiment  and  educa- 
tion, and  we  should  not  despair.  And,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  while  one-half  of 
our  currency  (the  national  bank  notes)  which  * 
have  been  delegated  for  distribution  and  man- 
agement outside  of  the  (Government,  has  cost 
us  some  $25,000,000  per  year,  and  been  a  per- 
petual bone  of  contention,  the  other  half,  issued 
by  the  Government  direct,  has  been  adminis- 
tered almost  without  cost,  and  without  evoking 
one  bitter  criticism. 

6.  We  had  thai  decent  greenback  once,  as  cre- 
ated by  the  law  of  February  25th,  1862,  which 
law  simultaneously  created  the  5-20  bond,  and 
the  enabling  clause  promised  thus  "  To  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fhnd  the 
Treasury  notes."  We  had  the  convertible  and 
reconvertible  principle  fhlly  recognized  and  in- 
corporated in  this  most  excellent  law,  and 
there  was  no  stigma  of  irredeemability  attached 
to  our  people's  legal  tender. 

To  be  sure,  as  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Boston,  said 
when  the  Senate  sent  back  the  bill  repudiating 
the  legal  tender  as  to  duties  on  imports  and  in- 
terests on  the  public  debt,  "  Its  effect  will  be  to 
depreciate  those  notes  as  compared  with  coin 
by  declaring  them  in  advance  to  be  so  depre- 
ciated." But  even  with  that  mutilation,  they 
would  have  closely  approximated  gold  in  value 
long  before  now.  If  Congress,  a  few  months 
later,  had  not  further  repudiated  them  by  tak- 
ing fVom  the  citizen  individually  his  power  of 
converting  them  into  six  per  cent  bonds,  and 
in  March,  1869,  again  repudiated  them  by  tak- 
ing from  the  citizen,  collectively  (t.  «.,  the  Gov- 
ernment), the  power  of  paying  the  6-20  bonds 
with  them,  which  the  "enabling"  act  con- 
ferred. It  is  to  our  comprehension  wonderful 
that  in  the  face  of  this  triple  repudiation  the 
greenback  is  as  near  gold  as  it  is. 

Repudiate  the  repudiations,  give  the  nation 
the  legal  tender  as  it  passed  the  House,  receiv- 
able for  all  dues  and  convertible  into  interest- 
bearing  bonds,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the 
greenback  and  gold  will  be  on  a  par. 

Strange  to  say,  most  people,  in  the  face  of 
this  history,  are  so  weak  or  wicked  in  compar- 
ing the  power  of  the  free  legal  tender,  gold,  • 
with  the  mutilated  and  shackled  legal  tender, 
the  greenback,  as  to  ascribe  the  superior  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  former  to  its  inherent 
excellence,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Hooper  defined  it, 
to  the  depreciation  of  its  competitor  by  Gov- 
ernment enactment  ^.^^^  by  ^OOglC 
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INCREASING    POPULATION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


THE  first  census  of  the  country  was  taken 
in  1790,  and  decennial  censuses  have  been 
taken  ever  since.  An  estimate  has  been  made 
for  llie  ten  years  previous  to  1860,  from  the  data 
of  years  1790, 1800, 1810,  and  1820.  An  exami- 
nation of  these  years  exhibited  successively  by 
subtraction,  two  second  differences  that  were 
nearly  equal,  so  much  so,  as  to  mdicate  in  gen- 
eral, as  the  law  of  their  progression,  approxi- 
mately, constant  second  differences.  From  the 
average  of  these  second  differences,  treated  as  a 
second  difference  for  completing  the  series,  the 
population  for  the  year  1780.  was  estimated  at 
8,970,000. 

On  examination  of  the  population  enumer- 
ated for  the  four  decadee,  1880, 1840. 1850, 1800, 
it  appeares  that  the  first  differences,  are  al- 
most in  arithmetical  progression,  the  second 
differences  being  nearly  const^mt,  and  almost 
identical.  From  1790  to  1820,  the  second  dif- 
ferences were  nearly  constant,  and  from  1850 
to  1860  they  were  nearly  constant ;  but  the  sec- 
ond differences  of  the  latter  group  showed  a 
marked  increase  over  the  former.  Assuming 
the  approximate  constancy  in  the  latter  group 
to  continue,  we  find,  by  taking  the  average  of 
these  differences,  what  the  population  would 
have  been  in  1870  and  1880,  had  there  been  no 
war.  We  find  that  the  population  in  1870, 
which  actually  was  38,558,006,  would  have  been 
41,718,000,  a  loss  of  more  than  3,000,000.    Con- 


tinuing under  the  same  law,  the  population  in 
1880  would  have  been  54,017,000 ;  but  making 
the  same  allowance  of  deficiency,  we  obtain  for 
1880  a  population  of  50,858,000.  Having  now 
each  decennial  period,  it  remains  to  interpolate 
values  in  harmony  by  years  in  each  decade. 
This  was  accomplished  by  an  easily  explained 
process  on  the  assumption  of  second  differences 
as  before.    The  following  are  the  results : 

POPULATION  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES  BY  ITEABS. 
Years.  Po 
1848.... 21  ,e 
1849....  22,489.000 
1850.... 28.191,876 
185l....23,ft?m.000 
18S2...  24,803,000 


Y«ir«.         PwBUHon 
1780 8,70.000 


1781 8 

1782 8 

1788 a 

1784 8 

1785 8.  ' 

1786 8 

1787 8m 

1788 8/; 

1789 8- 

1790 8 

1791 4 

1792 4 

1798 4 

1794  ....4 

1795 4 

1796.. ..04 

1797 4 

1798 4 

1799 5 

1800 6 

1801 6 

1802 6 

1803 6 

1804 6 

1806  ....6 

1806 7 

1807.   ...6 
1806....  6 

1809 7 

1810 7.~ 

1811 7,468.000 

1812...   .7,678,000 
1813 7,898.000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
OO 
00 
00 
,.J81 


Ycftrt.         P,r5.Li!fti-.in. 

1814....  f.l^iUuOO 

1816....  em^'.i'OO 

1816....  fj;i  J.iiOO 

1817....  f.^if.iKX) 

1818....  ^.l^^.iOO 


1819....  fr 
1820....  ^ 
1821....  t 
1823.... 1( 
1828.... 1( 
1824.... 1( 
1825.... r 
1826.. ..11 
1827. ...i: 
1828.... 1! 
1829....  11 
1830  ...15 
1881.... IJ 
1832  ...IJ 
1883... .11 
1884.. .1' 
1885.... 1< 
1886.. ..1! 
1887.. ..IJ 
1838.... K 
1839....  1(. 
1840....  r 


iHif^.^OO 
r.rj^.  153 
N.-.  ,00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
20 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
(10 
00 
00 
.«^,J00 
,069,438 
1841....  17,591 ,000 
1842....  18,132,000 
1843....  18,694.000 
1844  19,276,000 
1845....  19,878,000 
1846....  90,500,000 
1847....  21.148,000 


Popalmtkwi 
21,806,000 


1853....  25,615,000 
1854.... 26,488,000 
1866.... 27,256,000 
1866....  28,083,000 
1857....  28,91 6.000 
1868....  29.753,000 
1859....a0,576.0CO 
I860....  81.448,821 
1861....  82,064.000 
1862....  82,704.000 
1868....  83,365,000 
1864.... 84,046,000 
1866....  84,748.000 
1866...  85,469,000 
1867....  86,21 1,000 
1868.... 86,978,000 
I860....  37,756,000 
1870....88,6r«,871 
1871....  89,672,000 
1«72....  30,881 ,000 
1878....  41,976.000 
1874....  48, 167,000 
1875... 44.884,000 
1876....  45,627,000 
1877....  46,627.000 
1878....  48.191.000 
1879....  40,51 1,000 
1880....  50,^58,000 


True  philowi.h)  Lt  n  reTeUtloo  of  th«DiTin«  will iiiiuiir«Ud  in  craatloB ;  It  bannooi>«a  with  all  tmth.  and  ean  oot  wlih  hui-uniiy  b«  tMK<«rcv«ii — CwhU, 

THE    CONNECTION    OF    MIND    AND    BODY. 


THE  fact  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind 
as  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  has  be- 
come firmly  established  and  is  universally  be- 
lieved. The  mind  is  no  longer  a  wanderer, 
without  local  habitation,  but  has  homes  of  its 
own,  varying  in  size  and  importance,  in  strength 
and  durability,  according  to  the  organization 
of  the  individual.  The  brain  consists  of  a  mass 
of  convoluted,  nervous  matter,  quite  soft  and 
exceedingly  mobile— it  has  been  described  as 
"  something  like  blanc  mange,"  and  about  five- 


sixths  of  its  substance  is  water.  Its  minute 
tubes  or  cells  really  float  in  water,  thus  moving 
with  little  friction.  How  the  mind  acts  through 
the  brain  has  not  been  demonstrated,  probably 
will  not  be  in  this  state  of  existence ;  hereafter 
we  may  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  this  and  sim- 
ilar mysteries. 

The  mind  is  improved  or  deteriorated  by  the 
condition  of  the  body,  because  its  organ,  the 
brain,  is  affected  thereby.  The  Latins  ex- 
pressed this  in  one  short  phrase,  Mens  sana  in 
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cffrpore  mno,  and  it  is  as  true  now  as  in  Cesar'a 
day.  But  do  we  often  know  the  sound  mind 
in  the  sound  body?  Who  will  tell  us  just 
where  sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins  ?  What 
j  lest  will  always  apply?  We  can  readily  form 
an  ideal  of  perfect  bodily  health,  and  can 
readily  point  out  any  departure  from  this  model. 
Have  we  any  such  ideal  of  perfect  mentality  ? 
Can  we  say,  with  the  same  certainty,  here  dis- 
eased, there  not  normal  ? 

Brain  increases  in  size  with  bodily  growth, 
but  the  mind  itself  does  not  grow  in  proportion 
unless  continually  and  properly  exercised,  fol- 
lowing the  same  law  as  bodily  strength  and 
Tigor,  viz.,  that  it  gains  power  and  ease  of  ac- 
tion only  by  use.  Again,  bodily  exercise  car- 
ried to  excess  by  overexertion  in  play,  contin- 
nons  labor,  or  heavy  lifting,  weakens  the  ph3rs- 
ical  i)owers  and  stunts  growth.  80,  also,  vio- 
lent mental  labor  in  immattire  years  exacts  of 
the  sufferer  a  similar  penalty.  The  mind  can 
not  be  crammed  with  material  which  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  assimilate  any  less  injurious- 
ly that  the  body  can  be  so  treated.  It  also 
needs  rest  between  its  hours  for  taking  food, 
and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  three  hours 
feeding  at  a  meal  may  be  too  much  for  mature 
minds,  to  say  nothing  of  young  children's  ca- 
pacity to  endure  such  treatment  If  school- 
hoars,  for  children  under  ten,  were  limited  to 
four  hours  per  diem,  they  would  be  healthier, 
happier,  and  less  loth  to  school  confinement. 

Brain  growth  is  cotemporary  with  bodily 
growth,  and  should  be  equally  favored;  that 
is,  furnished  with  a' suitable  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  nourishment,  rest,  and  recreation. 

Time  and  repetition  are  obsolutely  necessary 
conditions  of  mind  culture.  Look  at  any  me- 
chanical operation  that  a  person  is  learning, 
how  many  times  must  the  process  be  repeated 
before  any  perfect  result  is  obtained.  Notice 
the  many  repetitions  of  the  piano-forte  player, 
the  "  line  upon  line "  of  the  artist,  the  con- 
stant chip,  chip  of  the  sculptor,  the  labored 
copying  over  and  over  of  the  writer,  and  won- 
der no  longer  that  "  precept  upon  precept"  is 
required  to  aid  the  pupil  in  establishing  that 
report  between  spirit  and  matter  which  will 
enable  the  brain  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
mind  as  instinctively  as  the  fingers  respond  to 
the  musician's  thought. 

Some  children  of  nervous  temperament  by 
strength  of  will  can  concentrate  theh*  brain- 
force  and  learn  very  rapidly  for  a  time;  but  this 
knowledge  usually  fades  just  as  rapidly  when 
the  impetus  is  withdrawn ;  besides,  the  brain 
»  often  permanently  injured  by  this  course. 


Steady  application,  with  but  the  stimulus  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  ability  to  apply  the 
knowledge  when  gained,  is  far  better,  for  how 
many  of  those  idiosyncrasies,  peculiarities,  and 
perversions  of  intellect  date  their  origin  from 
undue  and  improper  stimulation  of  the  child- 
ish mind,  can  never  be  determined.  But  that 
too  many  can  be  traced  to  this  source  is  the 
mournful  truth.  And  it  is  more  than  probable 
the  evil  has  originated  in  the  misconception  of 
the  true  relation  between  mind  and  brain. 

Exercise  of  any  bodily  member  develops  and 
strengthens  that  member,  perhaps  making  oth- 
ers appear  dwindled  and  defective  by  contrast 
The  same  rule  holds  with  the  mental  fitculties: 
one-sided  culture  makes  one  mind  seem  to  be 
all  memory ;  another  is  all  imagination ;  a  third 
is  all  calculation,  everything  is  counted,  meas- 
ured, weighed  by  him,  the  whole  world  is  but 
a  mass  of  statistics  to  such  a  one.  Another  is 
all  tune,  to  him  the  ocean's  roar  is  an  anthem, 
the  tree's  rustle  and  murmur  as  many  differ- 
ent songs  as  the  birds  sing  or  the  brooklet 
trills ;  the  cararact  is  an  organ  peal,  and  the 
**  music  of  the  spheres  "  is  no  figure  of  speech. 
Still  another  knows  the  form  of  things:  the 
glowing  masses  of  cloud  are  pictures  of  the 
"Transfiguration"  or  the  golden  chariots  of 
£l\]ah ;  the  uncertain  moonlight  gilds  floating 
figures  of  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  satyrs  and 
graces.  Every  figure  and  face  shows  the  germ 
of  a  grand,  heroic  image;  in  every  mass  of 
marble  is  plainly  discernible  the  possible  Ma- 
donna, the  Venus,  or  Apollo.  Though  the  oth- 
er faculties  in  such  minds  may  be  fairly  devel- 
oped, they  will  seem  dwarfed  in  contrast  with 
the  one  predominant  For  this  reason  extra 
pains  should  be  taken  to  train  the  subordinate 
powers  in  such  a  mind,  that  the  character  may 
be  more  symmetrical.  The  dominant  faculty 
will  find  means  to  grow  without  much  foster- 
ing care. 

^  Excessive  physical  labor  dulls  and  deadens 
body  and  mind,  almost  crushes  out  the  finer 
and  more  beautiful  traits.  Excessive  mental 
labor,  lonff  continued,  rouses  the  brain  to  un- 
due action ;  it  calls  up  more  and  more  blood  to 
give  added  strength  for  added  labor;  then 
part  of  the  body  is  left  without  due  nourish- 
ment, while  the  mind  seems  to  soar  away  to 
grand  heights  and  become  indued  with  new 
and  unusual  powers ;  then,  suddenly,  like  an 
unorbed  planet,  it  swings  loose  from  its  moor- 
ings and  wanders  into  hopeless  chaos.  Tliis 
has  happened  so  frequently  to  some  of  the 
noblest  minds  that  if  our  literary  men  will  not 
take  warning  from  them,  any  caution  of  ours 
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would  be  useless,  and  we  forbear  *'  pointing  a 
moral." 

Whatever  mind  may  be,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  body  or  a  thoaght  of  God,  still  its  health, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  its  very  existence,  de- 
pends upon  laws  similar  and  every  way  an- 
alogous to  those  that  determine  bodily  health 
and  existence.  The  mind  or  spirit  of  man,  de- 
rived at  first  from  the  -breath  of  (Jod,  is  no 
doubt  **part  and  parcel"  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  mind  molds  the  body  after  its  likeness; 
a  slow,  moderate  intellect  has  a  slow,  heavy 
casing ;  a  quick,  bright  intellect  is  connected 
with  a  lithe,  elastic  tissue;  a  joyous  spirit 
gleams  from  every  line  of  its  accompanying 
countenance,  while  the  peevish,  fretAil  one 
frowns  out  in  every  wrinkle,  and  the  calm, 
trustmg  one  sits  serene  upon  a  placid  brow. 
Hence  it  seems  certain  the  clay  image,  man, 
could  not  have  been  formed  in  the  "  likeness 
of  God"  unless  the  informing  spirit  that  gave 
it  vitality  was  part  of  the  Divine  essence. 

But  is  every  new  human  being  an  entirely 
distinct,  separate  creation,  or  can  bodies  prop- 
igate  spirit— mind  ?  Why  are  there  corporal, 
family  resemblances,  and  do  these  bodily  like- 
nesses always  or  generally  indicate  spiritual 
resemblances?  If  the  mind  is  a  something 
that  dwells  wholly  in  the  brain,  there  seems 
no  possible  solution  to  these  questions.  But 
if  the  mind  be  a  subtle  element  pervading  the 
physical  organization  more  or  less  completely, 
while  having  its  seat  or  focus  in  the  brain, 
then  there  seems  a  path  out  of  the  tangle. 
One  person,  by  practice  and  determination, 
forces  a  considerable  portion  of  his  brain  into 
his  legs  and  feet,  becoming  thereby  a  fine 
dancer ;  another  directs  the  brain-power  to  the 
arms  and  hands  with  a  view  to  becoming  a 
practical  musician,  and  no  one  h»is  watched 
the  hands  of  an  expert  pianist  without  being 
convinced  that  brain  really  flashed  in  every 
finger-tip.  The  mind,  thus  pervading  every 
tissue  and  particle  of  the  living  organism,  is 
commimicable  from  parent  to  child,  and  the 
mixed  mental  traits  of  the  parents  form  the 
new  individual. 

Why,  may  be  asked,  do  the  traits  of  grand- 
parents and  other  relations  often  appear  In 
children  which  were  not  perceived  in  the 
parents?  Though  latent,  these  traits  must 
have  existed  In  the  parents,  or  they  could  not, 
by  any  reasonable  hypothesis,  be  bom  into  the 
child.  Then,  again,  many  such*  peculiarities 
of  relatives  are  acquired  at  an  early  age  by  un- 
conscious Imitation  or  by  a  known  and  active 
desire  to  become  like  the  person  Imitated,  the 


facial  expression  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  would  be  well  worth  noting  wheth- 
er members  of  families  separated  In  childhood 
would  resemble  as  closely  as  those  living  to- 
gether till  grown.  The  experiment  would  be 
somewhat  difficult,  for,  fortunately,  most  fami- 
lies are  not  so  eariy  scattered.  This  theory  of 
inherited  mind  will  account  for  all  those  haunt- 
ing and  puzzling  reminiscences  which  occur  tr 
nearly  every  one,  that  what  Is  being  done  or 
said  has  happened  to  them  previously,  as  if  in 
a  former  state  of  existence;  Instead,  It  has 
happened  to  their  parents,  and  floating  ends 
of  such  impressions  have  been  wrought  into 
the  mind  of  the  new  being. 

The  mind  Is  restricted,  limited  by  the  body. 
Very  rare  are  those  happy  combinations  of 
mind  and  bodily  texture  where  the  former  is 
so  dominant  as  to  transcend  bodily  Imperfec- 
tions, and  by  Its  superiority  and  might  become 
a  power  ruling  Itself  and  swaying  the  world ; 
such  a  one  men  name  a  genius. 

Mental,  as  well  as  physical  exercise,  should 
be  cumulative.  If  the  untrained  mind  be  ap- 
plied to  labor  that  tries  Its  powers  to  the  ut- 
most, and  persistently  kept  at  Its  work,  It  will 
as  surely  break  down  as  would  the  body  simi- 
larly treated.  We  would  shudder  and  cry  out 
with  horror  if  we  saw  young,  growing  chil- 
dren laden  with  bodily  burdens  proportionate 
to  the  burdens  with  which  they  are  daily 
laden  in  our  schools.  Crowding  the  memory 
with  facts  and  words  imperfectly  comprehend- 
ed is  like  crowding  the  stomach  with  quanti- 
ties of  rich,  strong  food  which  the  system  is 
powerless  to  assimilate. 

Many  imagine  there  is  no  limit  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  mind,  that  It  may  go  on  developing 
and  acquiring  for  an  Indefinite  period;  this 
may  be  in  another  state  of  existence,  but  not 
here.  The  mind  is  limited  just  as  truly  as  the 
body  is  limited,  in  the  extent  and  exercise  of 
Its  powers;  there  are  "thoughts  beyond  the 
reaches  of  our  souls,"  and  whoever  strives  be- 
yond a  certain  point  to  attain  them  Is  Invaria- 
bly crippled  or  crushed  in  the  attempt 

AMELIE  V.  PETIT. 


PoBK  AND  Powder.— A  friend  of  ours,  who 
recently  returned  from  the  Black  Hills  Expedi- 
tion, says  he  was  informed  by  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians  that  "  pork  and  white  flour 
were  killing  ofi"  the  Indians  faster  than  pow- 
der and  bullets  would  do  It"  Yet  many  of 
our  white  Christian  brethren,  who  do  not,  like 
the  Indians,  llve^li 
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main,  live  simply,  aro  amazed  when  W8  tell 
them  that  pork  is  not  the  best  meat,  and  tends 
to  produce  all  sorts  of  bilious  and  scrofulous 
diseases,  and  that  superfine  flour  is  food  neitlier 
for  brain  nor  muscle,  that  it  tends  to  promote 
biliousness,  feverishness,  constipation,  and  oth- 
er forms  of  ill  health.  They  are  amazed,  and 
call  ns  fanatics.  Still,  Ihey  complain  of  ill 
health,  take  medicine,  are  dyspeptical,  feverish, 
and  unhappy,  and  blame  their  surroundings. 


their  hard  work,  their  brain  labor,  theh:  con- 
finement, and  think  they  must  go  to  Saratoga 
or  j^ewport  for  a  change  and  a  rest,  in  order 
to  eke  out  the  labors  of  the  year.  A  plain,  sim- 
ple, nutritious  diet,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature— coarse  bread  made  of  wheat  ground 
without  sifting,  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  beef 
and  mutton — if  meat  be  eaten — are  among  the 
articles  which  may  be  trusted  for  health,  vigor, 
labor,  and  long  life. 


4»» 


REFORMS  — EFFECT  UPON  SOCIETY. 


IT  is  so  natural  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  the 
£iults  and  follies  of  humanity,  and  to  be- 
wail its  shortcomings  in  didactic  and  solemn 
phrase,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  shift  the  pic- 
ture occasionally,  and  take  a  look  at  its  sun- 
ny side.  Let  the  transforming  radiance  of 
human  charity  fall  athwart  its  dark  recesses 
and  disperse  the  shadows.  The  world  is 
dark  enough  of  necessity;  we  want  more 
sunshine.  We  crave  it  as  plants  do  to  grow 
and  thrive  in.  There  are  rich  veins  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  great  public  heart,  and  it  only 
needs  some  firm  and  prudent  hand  to  divert 
them  into  the  proper  channels.  As  it  is,  they 
make  their  way  into  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
into  mission  schools,  and  into  almost  an  in- 
finite yariety  of  benevolent  institutions.  And 
they  are  not  always  visible.  While  some 
seek  public  recognition  and  approval,  others 
flow  on  through  quiet  places  unseen  by  most, 
but  cheering  many  a  toil-worn  heart  on  their 
way.  During  the  general  reign  of  destitu- 
tion and  distress  among  the  unemployed 
poor  of  Chicago  the  past  winter,  many  in- 
stances have  come  to  light  of  the  noble  work 
of  its  more  favored  men  and  women  in  the 
way  of  special  relief.  And  while  they  re- 
sponded to  the  bitter  cry  of  want  that  arose 
from  many  a  home,  a  special  blessing  to 
tbemselv^  has  rested  upon  their  efibrts,  for 
they  have  not  only  come  face  to  face  with 
ythe  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  pover- 
ty, supplemented  by  its  too  usual  accompan- 
ment,  vice,  but  have  realized  more  vividly 
the  causes  that  set  class  against  class,  and 
their  tenderest  sympathies  have  been  en- 
luted  for  the  innocent  vicrims  of  ignorance 
and  wrong.  Women  of  culture,  while  seated 
securely  upon  their  pedestal  of  virtue,  breath- 


ing airs  of  social  purity,  and  daily  weaving 
the  refined  and  the  beautiful  into  life's  fab- 
ric, have  learned  to  judge  more  leniently 
those  to  whom  in  many  cases  no  warning 
voice  ever  cfifme,  no  blessed  home  ever  in- 
closed in  its  charmed  circle,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  cul- 
ture shone  dimly  afar  through  the  contami- 
nating air  tbey  breathed.  These  women  arw 
beginning  to  reach  strong,  helpful  hands  to 
the  fallen  penitent,  and  to  realize  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  rest  upon  them  in  the 
work  of  reform  of  every  type,  and  are  keenly 
awake  to  the  necessity  of  action.  We  admit, 
we  afi^m,  that  they  often  mistake  in  their 
eager  impulsiveness,  and  that  they  sometimes 
rush  into  errors,  and  stumble  where  they 
thought  to  stand  firm.  But  even  mistakes  in 
the  cause  of  right  are  far  preferable  to  slug- 
gish insensibility  to  existing  abuses,  a  nerve- 
less, moral  quiet.  To  me  these  things  indi- 
cate a  persistent  groping  for  more  light,  an 
unmistakable  onward  and  upward  tendency. 
In  other  words,  this  wide-spread  ferment  in 
society  means  progress.  The  press  helps  to 
keep  alive  the  fiame  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  fans  it  with  inspiring  cheers  or  ingenious 
sneers,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  always  consti- 
tuting a  moving  panorama  of  passing  events, 
keeping  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  before 
the  people.  Even  the  most  conservative  are 
not  wholly  unmoved,  but  catch  the  pervad- 
ing spirit  of  the  times  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

When  the  public  mind  falls  again  into  its 
ordinary  gait,  as  it  will  eventually,  I  think 
that  in  spite  of  Macaulay^s  sarcastic  conclu- 
sion concerning  the  result  of  virtue's  periodi- 
cal raids,  we  shall  have  gain^^^^e^mg. 
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There  will  bfi'^ii>di£8  of  stubborn  trnths  be- 
'Ca  i6i^Q«4i^4^'3{^e  of  uncomfortable  statis- 
>^:iirfecflY  and^^iwtianswerable  arguments  in  the 
shape  of  flesh  and  blood  witnesses  to  the  hor- 
rors of  intemperance.  Of  the  permanence  of 
the  present  results  of  the  "  Women's  Move- 
ment,^' we  confess  a  shadow  of  doubt;  the 
foundation  is  not  laid  deep  enough.  A  man 
ccnyinced  against  his  will,  is  of  the  same 
opinion  still,  and  this  will  doubtless  appear 
in  this  instance ;  but  though  the  framework 
of  this  new  temperance  structure  is  precari- 


ously weak,  and  subject  to  every  revulsion  of 
this  breezy  popular  opinion,  it  is  a  begin- 
ning, and  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  oth- 
ers, stronger,  more  slowly  matured,  and  more 
lasting.  And  though  this  wholesale  stirring 
up  of  the  most  rep\ilsive  subjects  may  bring 
much  that  is  vile  and  noisome  to  the  surface, 
yet  the  more  rapid  the  stream  of  public  feel- 
ing and  work,  the  more  effectually  will  it 
bear  away  its  own  uncleanness,  and,  wc  hope, 
flow  on  through  every  haunt  of  wickedness, 
cleansing  and  purifying  as  it  goes. 

EDITH  LY8LS. 


THE    OLD    AND    THE    MEW. 


Chilly  cold  thy  breath,  December, 

And  the  North  wind'«  bitter  wall 
Chants,  Old  Year,  in  solemn  measure, 

O^er  thy  form  so  still  and  pale. 
As  we  loved  thee,  so  we  mourn  thee. 

While  each  feeble,  dying  breath 
Cometh  fainter,  fainter,  fainter, 

*Tiil  the  palse  is  still  in  death. 
List  the  knell  of  thy  departure, 

Peel  on  peel  from  belfry-tower; 
Close  the  eyes  that  ne*er  shall  waken^ 

It  is  midnight's  dreary  hour. 
'Twere  a  heart  of  stone,  not  human, 

That  could  bend  above  that  bier, 
Gaze  upon  the  furrowed  features, 

Tet  refrain  to  drop  a  tear. 
But  a  stranger  bids  us  ^erecting, 

In  his  youthful  beauty  clad 
With  the  white  robe  of  bis  sire: 

**  Gentle  friends,  why  look  so  Had  ? 
**  Ib  it  meet  that  ye  should  welcome 

Me  with  such  a  doleful  face  ? 
Whom  yon  mourn  is  gone  forever; 

I  have  come  to  take  bis  place, 
'*  Come  to  aak  for  your  allefclance. 

For  your  sympathy  and  love, 
That  earth's  children  live  together 

As  the  angels  do  above. 


'*  llmt  ye  banish  selfish  feeling, 
HatrtMl,  malice,  envy,  strife ; 

Help  to  raise  your  fallen  brother- 
Plant  anew  the  seed  of  life. 

*'  Gird  the  loin  and  don  the  armor, 
Have  a  purpose  grand  and  strong ; 

With  your  banner  truth-emblazoned 
Charge  the  citadel  of  wrong. 

*'  Through  the  conflict  long  and  weary, 
Never  falter,  never  yield, 

*Till  that  emblem  wave  triumphant 
0*er  God's  glorious  battle-field. 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  greatly  marvel 
At  these  words  from  one  so  young ; 

But  each  moment  hath  its  mission. 
And  my  race  will  soon  be  run. 

**  Only  for  a  little  season 
Shall  we  journey  side  by  side ; 

Will  ye  pledge  your  lives  to  duty- 
Will  ye  stem  old  error's  tide  ? 

*•  Will  ye  wrestle  with  temptation. 
Rolling  back  his  fiery  wave? 

Living,  be  a  worthy  freemiln — 
Dying,  fill  an  honored  grave? 

**  I  will  be  your  dally  witness. 
And  when  chill  December's  blast 

Lays  me  low,  with  Joy  or  sorrow 
Tou  shaV  camly  view  the  past" 


DON  CARLOS,  AND  THE  WAR  IN  SPAIN. 


rriHE  bellicose  aspirant  to  the  throne  of 
J-  Spain,  who  is  styled  by  his  followers 
Charles  YII.,  and  by  the  world  at  large  Don 
Carlos  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Madrid,  is  near- 
ly twenty-seven  years  of  age,  haying  been 
born  in  Austria  in  March,  1848.  He  is  a  stal- 
wart man,  about  six  feet  one  inch  in  height. 
His  face,  while  he  wears  a  full  beard,  is  quite 


handsome,  as  it  in  great  part  conceals  the 
shape  of  a  rather  mean  sort  of  mouth,  not  at 
all  in  harmony  with  his  manly  physical  ap- 
pearance. He  is  a  man  easy  of  access,  and 
with  few  traces  of  haughtiness.  But  he  is 
rather  hot-headed,  and  very  fond  of  playing 
the  part  of  a  prince ;  that  is  to  say,  of  lord- 
ing it,  in  the  old  &8hion  of  Spanish  kings, 
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and  of  sarrounding  himself  with  a  large 
■imber  of  chamberlaius,  aid-de-camps,  seo- 
reUries,  and  people  who  have  no  other  mer- 
it or  daty  than  that  of  flattering  his  silly 
pride.  His  appearance  indicates  much  of 
boyish  emulation,  dash,  and  brilliancy,  with- 
out, however,  a  basis  of  strength  and  com- 
prehensive discernment.  We  do  not  like  his 
nose;  it,  if  anything  in  his  countenance,  in- 
dicates that  sensual  element  which  has  so 
much  blurred  the  history  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  married  Dofia  Margarita,  Princess  of 
Ptrais,  in  February,  bj 
1807,  and  has  two 
draghters  and  a  son, 
the  eldest,  Infanta 
BIsDca,  being  tve 
years  old,  and  the 
joangest.  Infanta  £1- 
Tira«  two  years ;  the 
son,  InfJEinte  Jaime- 
Cbaries,  was  bom 
on  the  27th  of  June, 
1870. 

Dofta  Margarita 
hi8  the  reputation 
of  being  a  very  clev- 
er woman;  she  is 
the  stronger  "ves- 
sePofthetwo,it  is 
said,  and  with  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes, 
looks  much  like  a 
Gcnnan  or  an  En- 
glish middle -class 
l«dy.  A  year  older, 
richer  than  her  hus- 
band, better  educat- 
ed, and  of  a  more  settled  turn  of  mind,  she 
exercises  great  influence  over  Don  Carlos. 

Don  Carloe  is  a  Bourbon  by  blood,  and  has 
for  a  further  warrant  for  his  claim  to  the 
Spanish  throne  the  will  of  Charles  11.  of 
Spain,  who  died  in  1700,  and  the  Treaty  of 
rtrecht  Charles  11.  died  without  issue,  and 
bequeathed  his  crown  to  Philip  Y.,  Duke  of 
Ai^u,  and  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
Pnuce.  Out  of  the  national  discord  excit- 
ed by  that  will,  arose  the  great  war  of  the 
Danish  succession,  which  lasted  twefye  years 
>ad  cost  the  nations  of  Europe  vast  expendi- 
tues  in  money  and  men,  and  finally  was  set- 
tled by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.    That 


Treaty  confirmed  the  will  of  Charles  n.,  al- 
lowing Philip,  of  Aigou,  to  occupy  the  throne 
on  condition  of  his  renouncing  all  claims  to 
the  French  crown.  The  succession  to  Philip 
was  also  limited  to  male  heirs. 

On  the  death  of  Philip  V.,  Ferdinand  VI. 
succeeded  him;  then  followed  Charles  III., 
and  then  Charles  IV.  In  1788  Charles  IV. 
abdicated  in  favor  of  Ferdinand  VEL  In 
1888  this  king,  a  weak  tool,  died.  A  deed 
was  produced  alleged  to  be  his,  by  which  Is- 
abella, his  eldest  daughter  by  a  second  wife, 
Christina,  was  nom- 
inated the  succes- 
sor to  the  throne. 
Charles  V.,  brother 
of  Ferdinand  VII., 
and  rightful  claim- 
ant of  the  throne, 
was  forced  to  flee 
the  country,  leaving 
Christina  in  posses- 
sion. 

The  younger  bro- 
ther of  Ferdinand 
Vn.  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  validity 
of  the  will  by  which 
the  Salic  law  was 
set  aside,  and  insti- 
tuted that  series  of 
wars  which  has 
brought  so  much 
misery  upon  Spain. 
In  1889  Charles  v., 
otherwise  known  as 
Don  Carlos  at  that 
time,  returned  to 
France  in  despair,  and  dying  in  1855,  left 
two  sons,  Carlos  and  Juan,  the  former  of 
whom  called  himself  Charles  VI.,  died 
childless.  Don  Juan,  inheriting  his  broth- 
er's rights,  renounced  them  in  1868  in  favor 
of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Madrid,  the  pres- 
ent Don  Carlos,  whose  first  political  act  was 
the  issue  of  a  proclamation  to  his  party, 
convoking  them  to  a  congress  in  London, 
whence  was  organized  the  insurrection  which 
terminated  so  unfortunately  in  the  disasters 
of  Orosoqnieta. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  operating  in 
his  half  barbarous  warfare,  finding  his  ad- 
herents almost  solely  among  the  poor,  bigot- 
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ed  people  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain, 
and  where  the  nigged  character  of  the  coun- 
try affords  him  no  little  shelter  against  the 
forces  of  the  republic. 

Were  it  not  for  the  embarrassments  which 
the  Madrid  government  have  labored  under 
from  the  time  the  republic  was  proclaimed, 
the  disorders,  political  and  social,  which 


have  prevailed  almost  everywhere,  the  Cuban 
insurrection,  and  the  occasional  disaffection 
of  leading  officials  themselves,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Carlist  movement  would  have  been 
suppressed  months  a^o.  As  matters  are,  the 
prospect  is  unfavorable  to  Don  Carlos,  and, 
ere  long,  his  pretensions  may  be  left  without 
an  armed  support,  as  they  should  have  been 
long  ago. 


AIE,    EMPHASIS5    AND    ETIQUETTE. 


A  FIRST  glance  at  the  words  heading 
this  article  will  probably  excite  won- 
der in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  what  pos- 
sible relation  they  can  sustain  toward  each 
other.  In  our  daily  converse,  what  has  air  to 
do  with  emphatic  words,  and  what  has  em- 
phasis to  do  with  etiquette  ?  Yet  we  hope  to 
show  that  the  ties  of  relationship  are  very 
close ,  not  only  in  the  prosaic  and  practical 
uses  of  speech,  but  in  the  amenities  of  social 
interchange.  The  pleasures  of  life  are  certain- 
ly enhanced  by  the  agreeable  formalities  of 
daily  intercourse,  for  politeness  is  but  a  deli- 
cate rocognition  of  the  self-respect  of  every 
individual.  Therefore,  may  we  not  discuss 
etiquette  as  among  the  "  inalienable  rights  " 
which  are  ours  in  virtue  of  our  individual 
existence?  And,  as  the  .properties  of  the 
whole  are  determined  by  the  properties  of 
the  units  of  which  it  is  composed,  we  shall 
discuss  air  and  emphasis  as  components  of 
etiquette  in  speech,  and  show,  if  possible, 
how,  in  the  aggregate,  they  consciously  or  un- 
consciously affect  our  health  and  happiness. 
The  chemical  relations  of  oxygen  to  the  hu- 
man system  have  been  long  understood ;  but 
the  relation  of  this  effete  of  air — carbon  and 
nitrogen  gases — ^as  a  motive  power  for  the 
production  of  speech,  and  its  application  to 
the  esthetics  of  language,  have  received  com- 
paratively but  little  attention.  We  have 
been  taught  to  dread  this  fearful  carbon  that 
human  beings  throw  off,  which  vitiates  the 
atmosphere.  The  incarceration  of  men  in 
the  "black  hole"  at  Calcutta,  who  were 
forced  to  poison  each  other  by  this  gas,  has 
deeply  impressed  the  minds  of  youthful  read- 
ers. Charcoal  fires  and  ill-ventilated  rooms 
suggest  unpleasant  sensations  of  suffocation ; 
but  the  uses  as  well  as  the  abuses  of  even 


gases  should  be  understood.  As  a  motive 
power  for  the  production  of  the  useful  and 
beautiful  arts  of  conversation  and  singing, 
carbon  is  all-important,  and  one  of  the  safest 
of  gases. 

Breath  is  essential  to  life,  for  by  it  uaan 
became  "  a  living  soul,"  and  the  fullness  of 
life  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  air  we  breathe.  If  we  take  but 
little — ^if  our  breath  is  short  and  infrequent 
—  we  gain  but  little  vitality ;  if  we  take  full 
respiration,  we  obtain  buoyant  life  and 
health.  Corresponding  results  are  apparent 
in  the  human  voice.  A  half  inflation  of  the 
lungs  gives  us  but  a  small  amount  of  motive 
power  for  our  vocal  instrument,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  can  play,  at  best,  but 
feeble,  uncertain  tones.  Frequent  inspira- 
tion, at  proper  intervals  and  in  proper  quan- 
tities, is  of  material  consequence  to  public 
speakers,  if  they  desire  their  audiences  to  be 
at  ease,  and  wish  to  become  a  success  in 
their  profession.  Many  persons  of  great  tal- 
ent fail  in  this  department  from  no  other 
cause  than  simple  disregard  of  this  observ- 
ance. There  is  nothing  which  so  tries  the 
endurance  of  an  audience  as  &  speaker  talk- 
ing upon  an  almost  exhausted  stock  of  air — 
completing  sentences  that  seem  to  drain  all 
the  vital  forces.  Let  a  person  of  nervous  and 
sympathetic  temperament  be  obliged  to  lis- 
ten to  a  voluble  talker  whose  chest  is  pinched, 
and  who  takes  breath  as  seldom  as  possible, 
and  when  compelled  to  inhale  this  life-giv- 
ing element,  does  so  with  a  spasmodic  gasp, 
as  though  it  were  a  waste  of  time  to  breathe 
at  all,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  listener  will 
either  have  a  nervous  headache  or  feel  too 
exhausted  to  sit  up,  and  both  parties  may  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  the  cause  that  produced 
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the  unhappy  result.  If  taking  air  in  this 
case  is  not  a  matter  of  etiquette,  it  at  least 
would  be  humanitarian. 

"  Hold  up  your  head,  speak  loud  and  plain, 
and  mind  your  stops,'*  were  the  concise  di- 
rectionfl  given  to  the  youthful  student  of  fifly 
years  ago,  engaged  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
reading.    The  yenerated  pedagogue  of  those 
da3r8  taught  us  a  good  lesson  in  these  few 
words.    It  is  claimed  that  punctuation  points 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  a  grammati- 
cal composition  to  mark  the  sense  rather  than 
the  rhetoria    But  their  function  is  two-fold. 
In  oral  reading,  pauses  should  become  land- 
marks, not  only  for  guiding  the  mind  to  catch 
the  sense,  as  it  is  developed  by  clauses  and 
sentences,  but  as  little  stations  where  the  ex- 
hausted stock  of  breath  can  be  replenished ; 
for  without  breath  we  can  not  speak  *'  loud 
and  plain."    Thus  '*  minding  our  stops  "  be- 
comes a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  and 
is  altogether  essential  to  good  and  correct 
reading  and  speaking.    Through  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  however,  they  are  so  seldom 
observed  in  either  function  that  we  might  al- 
most conclude  the  fact  had  never  entered 
people's  heads  that  they  serve  any  use,  either 
for  the  eye  or  the  voice.    While  we  do  not 
intend  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the 
physiology  of  the  voice,  or  of  the  method  of 
respiration  that  yields  the  most  favorable 
results,  the  matter  has  been  touched  upon  to 
show  the  chain  of  relationship  between  air 
and  emphasis. 

Emphasis  in  reading  and  speaking,  it  is 
well  known,  consists  in  giving  stress  to  par- 
ticular words  in  a  sentence,  thereby  making 
them  more  prominent  than  other  words.  In 
this  position  they  become  indices  of  the 
sense.  In  a  certain  degree,  emphasis  in  read- 
ing is  correlative  to  punctuation  points  in 
writing,  which  will  be  shown  as  we  proceed. 
To  give  this  increased  force  or  stress  to  par- 
ticular words  requires  an  additional  amount 
of  our  motive  power.  And  we  must  have 
some  knowledge  as  to  when  the  proper  op- 
portunity has  arrived  that  we  can  take  breath. 
Happily,  in  ordinary  reading,  the  pauses  af- 
fin-d  the  opportunity. 

To  illustrate  how  clearly  allied  are  punc- 
tuation and  emphasis,  we  will  select  an  ex- 
ample often  quoted  to  show  the  necessity  of 
^minding  our  pauses."    ^*A  man,  having 


gone  to  sea,  his  wife  desires  the  prayers  of 
the  church."  The  venerable  clergyman  who 
intended  to  announce  this  fact  to  the  congre- 
gation, had  the  same  idea  about  pauses  that 
many  people  have  in  regard  to  emphatic 
words,  namely,  that  they  are  a  matter  of  taste 
or  convenience.  His  idea  of  a  proper  time 
to  pause  was  when  he  could  proceed  no  ftir- 
ther  without  taking  breath.  Therefore  he 
read,  without  regard  to  sense,  until  his  breath 
was  exhausted,  the  pauses  occurring  during 
the  process  of  inhalation.  Consequently  the 
9ongregation  was  astonished  by  the  follow- 
ing intelligence :  *^  A  man  having  gone  to  see 
his  wife — desires  the  prayers  of  the  church." 
This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case.  It 
is  quite  too  common  among  many  of  our  pub- 
lic speakers.  And,  although  the  habit  does 
not  always  hit  upon  a  subject  allowing  such 
a  ludicrous  rendering,  it  quite  as  effectually 
misleads  the  understanding  of  the  hearer  as 
to  the  real  meaning  to  be  conveyed.  Indeed, 
in  all  cases  emphasis  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  a  proper  management  of  respiration. 
In  the  example  quoted  the  unfortunate  re- 
moval of  the  pause— which  shoqid  occur 
after  the  noun  sea — and  the  placing  it  after 
the  distressed  wife,  where  it  does  not  belong, 
robbed  sea  of  its  legitimate  sense,  and  it  be- 
came to  the  ear  of  the  listener  a  verb.  While 
the  pause  following  the  noun  wife  rendered 
it  emphatic,  and  she  became  the  conspicuous 
object  of  danger  to  the  man  who  was  in  need 
of  the  prayers  of  the  church,  which  certainly 
made  quite  a  change  in  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs. One  thing,  however,  consoles  us  in 
this  particular  case,  which  is  that  the  man 
was  the  recipient  of  the  prayers  of  the  church 
all  the  same,  whether  his  danger  arose  from 
tempest  at  sea  or  *^  tempest  in  a  tea-pot"  The 
proper  stress  would  be  given  by  making  all 
the  nouns  slightly  emphatic,  with  the  breath- 
pause  occurring"  after  each,  thus :  A  nian — 
having  gone  to  ua — ^his  wi/)j— desires  the 
prayers — of  the  church.  Therefore  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  in  "minding  our  stops"  . 
we  stop  for  something,  and  should  not  pro- 
ceed without  it ;  that  for  which  we  stop  is 
breath. 

The  above  manner  of  reading  and  speaking 
until  the  breath  is  exhausted  is  altogether 
different  from  the  solemn  style,  so  frequently 
adopted  by  clergymeu^whiclj^cj^ 
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form  falling  cadences  of  voice  in  the  middle 
as  well  as  at  the  end  of  every  sentence.  This 
style  of  speaking  will  throw  an  audience  into 
the  gapes  or  soothe  them  into  somnolency, 
but  it  does  not  tax  or  drain  the  vitality  of 
the  listeners.  It  is  sufficiently  annoying, 
however,  to  feel  obliged  to  connect  seemingly 
finished  sentences  when  one  can  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  keep  awake.  For  when  the 
falling  cadence  occurs,  the  impression  is  that 
the  sense  is  complete — the  sentence  finished. 

Perhaps  there  *  is  no  element  of  speech 
whose  place  is  so  difficult  to  determine  and 
bring  within  the  pale  of  fixed  rules  as  that 
of  emphasis.  The  particular  words  in  a 
composition  that  shall  receive  prominence  by 
force  or  loudness  of  voice  is  a  matter  that 
most  persons  consider  should  be  left  for  the 
taste  of  the  individual  who  reads  to  decide. 
It  is  argued  that  it  gives  a  pleasing  variety 
to  listen  to  the  different  conceptions  thus 
given  of  an  author's  meaning.  People  who 
ignore  rules  and  accept  the  sovereignty  of 
taste,  forget  that  taste  would  lose  its  signifi- 
cance, or  at  least  become  very  bad  taste,  if 
it  should  fail  to  translate  an  author's  senti- 
ment correctly.  Emphasis  is  something  or  it 
is  nothing.  If  it  has  not  a  definite  purpose 
it  should  be  discarded.  If  it  means  anything 
it  has  a  legitimate  position,  and  is  amenable 
to  fixed  rules. 

But  who  is  to  decide  this  matter  ?  Is  not 
one  person  of  good  understanding  as  sound 
authority  as  another  ?  To  the  first  question 
we  would  reply,  nature  is  to  decide.  To  the 
second,  the  best  authority  is  the  person  who 
has  studied  to  discover  how  nature  actually 
reveals  herself,  and  has  learned  her  fixed  laws 
in  the  matter.  People  in  earnest,  animated 
conversation  or  discussion,  in  answering  or 
asking  questions,  always  place  the  emphasis 
on  the  proper  word,  and  would  not  fail  in 
rendering  their  own  written  ideas  correctly 
but  that  they  have  been  taught  reading  by 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  na- 
ture has  invariable  laws  of  expression. 

To  disprove  the  possibility  of  determining 
a  true  emphasis,  we  frequently  hear  cited  the 
words  of  Julia  to  Clifford,  in  the  Hunch- 
back. "Clifford,  why  don't  you  speak  to 
me?'^  There  are  just  seven  words  in  this 
sentence,  and  it  is  maintained  that  it  can  be 
rendered  in  seven  different  ways,  so  that  the 


emphasis  shall  occur  on  a  different  word  each 
time,  and  yet  each  make  the  sevse.  Under 
seven  different  conditions,  we  respond,  possi- 
bly  they  might ;  but  to  express  Julia's  ques- 
tion, only  two  words  can  become  emphatic 
"  Ol\ff^ard^  why  don't  you  tpedk  to  me f" 
The  name  of  the  person  addressed  would  re- 
ceive stress  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  etiquette 
which  all  obey  when  calling  each  other  by 
name,  as  we  would  say  Mr.  Thompwriy  are 
you  well?  The  word  "speak "in  JnUa's 
question  takes  stress  from  the  fact  that  Clif- 
ford was  silent,  and  as  a  mark  of  surprise 
that  he  is  thus  silent,  the  question  as  pwt — 
"  Why  don't  you  tpectk  to  me  ?  "  If  the  ques- 
tion were  a  repeated  one  from  the  continued 
silence  of  Clifford,  giving  evidence  that  he 
had  some  reason  for  not  speaking,  then  the 
word  "  why  "  would  take  prominence,  as  de- 
manding the  reason — "Clifford,  why  don't 
you  spe&k  to  me  ? "  There  are  phases  of  hu- 
mor that  Julia  might  have  exhibited  whore- 
by  the  emphasis  could  with  propriety  be 
transferred  to  other  words ;  but  such,  under 
the  circumstances,  could  not  have  b6en  l£e 
case.  She  was  filled  with  the  passion  of  con- 
trition that  was  pleading  for  him  to  speak. 
It  was  no  pettish  impulse  to  chide  him  with 
neglect  that  prompted  the  words.  That  she 
chose  to  lay  bare  her  heart  that  he  might  see 
her  suffering  is  evident  from  what  follows. 
Clifford's  reply  is,  "  I  trust  you're  happy." 

CouRTEBT  requires  that  all  proper  names, 
when  introduced  for  the  first  time,  whether 
in  reading  or  speaking,  should  receive  em- 
phasis. -As,  "  Among  the  ladies  present  were 
Mrs.  Thompson^  from  Boston ;  the  lovely  Miss 
Benton  and  sister,  and  the  accomplished  toife 
of  Mr.  Sherwood,^''  And  the  same  law  ob- 
tains in  regard  to  the  names  of  subjects  when 
first  introduced.  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen^  the 
subject  of  our  discourse  is  The  Natural  His- 
tory  of  Animals,'*'^  The  same  law  must  be 
observed  in  presenting  people  to  each  other; 
and  further,  when  several  names  are  spoken 
in  succession,  each  must  receive  stress,  and 
must  not  be  pronounced  with  the  same  pitch 
of  voice  or  in  the  same  breath. 

The  folly  of  disregarding  these  laws  will 
be  apparent  if  we  attempt  to  present  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  speaking  all  their  names  in 
one  breath  and  on  exactly  the  same  pitch  of 
voice.     As,   Mrs.    Bostwick    Mr.   Bostwick 
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Mr.  Sumner  Mr.  Bamsey.  Nothing  conld  be 
more  disregpectfoL  Any  person  wbo  will 
pracdoe  speaking  a  few  names  in  both  ways : 
first  in  the  same  tone,  and  then  each  name 
on  different  pitches,  will  readily  see  that 
here  is  a  law  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  to  neglect  or  disobey  it  would 
be  inexcusable.  After  this  fcmnal  introduc- 
tion of  nouns  has  taken  place,  on  their  re- 
currence, as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not  receiye 
sQch  marked  prominence ;  but  their  acts  and 
qualities  are  next  in  order  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

It  is  in  better  taste,  as  it  savors  less  of 
bombast  aud  sycophancy,  for  speakers  and 
writers  to  announce  names  before  dwelling 
npon  their  attributes.  There  are  prefixes, 
howerer,  which  courtesy  demands  should  be 
impressively  given :  as,  His  Excellency — The 
Honorable — The  Reverend  Professor,  etc. 
And  yet  there  exist  continuous  violations  of 
these  simple  rules  by  public  speakers,  both 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit. 

It  is  not  g^erally  known  that  two  em- 
phatic words  following  each  other  in  the 


same  clause  or  sentence  can  not  be  uttered 
roundly  and  musically  without  an  inhalation 
of  breath  between  them — that  modulation, 
force,  and  delicacy  of  expression  can  not  be 
achieved  without  a  full  stock  of  air  in  the 
lungs ;  and  to  most  persons  this  may  seem  a 
matter  too  trivial  for  attention. 

But  when  we  consider  what  a  marvelous 
medium  the  human  voice  is,  how  slight  the 
shades  of  infiection  which  convey  opposite 
meanings,  and  how  far-reaching  in  domestic 
and  social  relations  are  the  results,  it  will  be 
well  for  us  to  heed  and  to  know  what  we  are 
doing.  We  can  not  speak  without  making 
an  impression  of  some  kind.  Shall  it  be  for 
good  or  for  evil  9  Shall  our  words  give  pleas^ 
ure  or  pain  9  It  certainly  is  not  kind  or  polite 
to  distract  our  friends  with  a  bard,  monoton- 
ous clang  of  words,  robbed  of  all  modulation 
and  variety  of  emphasis.  We  should,  at  least, 
keep  our  wonderful  musical  instrument  in 
tune,  and  always  bear  in  mind  that  with  its 
bellows  only  half  filled  with  air  it  can  not 
produce  full,  round,  harmonious  tones. 

L.  M.   BRONSON. 


THE    HAND« 


Slave  of  the  will !  the  skilled  artificer! 
Tool  of  the  brain !  without  thee  all  is  nan/^t! 
The  plow  would  stop,  the  marble  sleep  qd- 
wronght,     ' 
Empty  the  easel.    Not  again  would  stir 
Earth^s  mifi^hty  wheel;  no  power  be  ^ven  to 
thought; 
Horrors  would  change  the  seas  to  solitudes, 
Cities  and  harvests  vanish  into  woods. 


Shaper  of  leamin)c*s  torch,  what  wonder  dwells 

In  this  small  map  of  muscles !  delicate  spells 
In  even  the  thnmb^s  ball,  in  the  finger's  ends 
Each  little  sinew,  every  Joint  that  bends 

Is  full  of  fate.    Now  waves  the  peaceful  tree, 
And   now  the    grand    ship  volleyed    lightning 
sends, 

Or  civilization  wafts  to  earth's  remotest  sea. 

AURBD  B.   STBSar. 


MAKING    A    GOOD    HEAD. 


IT  is  poarible  that  Phrenology  may  some- 
times do  harm  because  young  men  are 
led  to  believe  that,  having  small  heads,  their 
intellectual  faculties  are  deficient,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  use  for  them  to  try  to  rise  in 
the  world. 

It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  no 
young  man  has  a  chance  to  become  distin- 
guished unless  all  his  intellectual  organs  are 
well,  developed  at  birth,  and  no  account 
whatever  is  made  of  latent  powers,  faculties, 


or  predispositions.  They  who  have  observed 
closely  this,  in  any  one  generation,  have  notic- 
ed that  men  with  well-developed  heads  were 
often  unfortunate.  Everything  was  learned 
quickly,  distinction  came  almost  unsought, 
and  yet,  after  a  time,  it  was  seen  that  such 
failed  to  compete  with  others  who  commenced 
much  later,  and  who  seemed  to  progress  more 
slowly.  Often  they  failed  for  want  of  sound 
moral  conviction,  and  then  it  began  to  be 
seen  that  their  faculties,  though  resplendent, 
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WBre  without  "  sharp  edge."  The  foundation 
of  good  sense,  of  acute  understanding,  and 
of  broad  culture  is  in  moral  conviction ;  and 
moral  conyiction  seems  to  arise  from  the 
OTcrcoming  of  difficulties.  During  the  last 
few  years  we  have  seen  many  talented  men 
who  were  prosperous,  who  had  hosts  of 
friends,  and  who  were  widely  esteemed,  and 
yet  have  sunk,  for  want  of  faith  in  common 
honesty,  to  raise  no  more. 

The  world  wonders  at  their  misfortunes, 
but  their  misfortunes  lay  in  their  being  too 
well  bom  and  in  haying  too  manyadvan- 


On  the  contrary,  a  young  man  may  have 
an  inferior  head,  and  be  poor  and  oppressed, 
•and  the  world  may  seem  to  have  no  place  for 
him,  and  yet,  if  he  resolutely  set  himself  to 
work,  all  deficiences  may  be  supplied,  and  he 
may  rise  to  wealth  and  fame.  The  majority  of 
successful  men,  who  have  been  of  service  to 
mankind,  were  not,  when  young,  remarkable 
for  ability;  many  were  so  dull  that  they 
could  scarcely  understand  arithmetic  and 
grammat,  and  whatever  they  learned  was  ac- 
quired by  slow  and  most  painful  application. 
Of  course  they  were  subjects  of  ridicule  on 
the  part  of  average  bright  young  pers6ns ; 
and  thousands  must  have  sunk  beneath  the 
general  verdict  that  they  were  dull,  and 
thenceforth  they  plodded  this  life  as  third 
or  fourth  rate  men. 

All  such  young  men  need  to  understand 
that  their  fate  is  in  their  own  hands,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  made  to  realize  that  if 
they  acquire  knowledge  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  they  do  thereby  acquire  strength, 
which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  invaluable,  because 
with  it  they  will  be  able  to  take  another 
step  forward,  though  still  with  difficulty, 
and  in  so  doing  more  strength  is  acquired ; 
and  if  this  course  is  steadily  pursued,  year 
after  year,  they  will  finally  pass  the  forward 
associates  of  their  youth. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  while  this 
process  is  going  forward  that  Conscientious- 
ness should  be  cultivated  and  that  what- 
ever is  useful  to  mankind,  weak,  blind,  and 
distressed,  shall  be  accepted  and  acted  upon 
always.  This  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
operate  on  a  large  scale,  rather  seek  a  humble 
station ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  one  should 
do  the  best  he  possibly  can,  as  Burns  says: 


**  Who  does  the  best  he  can 
WiU  whiles  do  mafa-," 

and  this  idea  should  be  accepted  in  the  motto 
of  life. 

It  may  now  positively  be  stated  that  if 
this  course  is  pursued  steadily  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  head  formerly  small  and  defi- 
cient, both  in  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties, will  change  and  grow  so  as  to  give  out- 
ward expression  of  the  mind  within.  Thus 
one  will  be  indebted  only  to  himself  /or  a 
fine  head,  and  he  will  possess  the  gi^eat  advan- 
tage of  containing  within  himself  the  ad- 
mirable powers  and  qualities  which  those 
better  bom  are  supposed  to  have.  What  in 
other  cases  has  required  the  efforts  of  past 
generations,but  which  comes  with  diminished 
power,  as  light  is  weaker  the  further  it  is 
thrown,  he  will  possess  as  a  result  of  his 
own  efforts,  and  which  has  superior  power 
because  he  has  concentrated  the  whole  into 
a  single  life. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  said  that  all  young 
men  can  rise  in  this  way,  but  only  such  as 
have  an  ardent  desire,  and  who  have  a 
natural  "  genius  for  hard  work."  There  are 
families  not  sufficiiently  advanced  to  give 
their  youth  the  required  ambition,  and  these 
are  not  all  likely  to  read  this  article,  nor  in  ' 
any  manner  to  be  influenced  by  it.  They  are 
out  of  the  question.  But  there  are  thousands 
of  young  men,  belonging  to  good  common 
families,  who  have  the  proper  material  lying 
latent  within  them,  who  have  both  a  relig- 
ious education  and  a  hereditary  religion,  who 
only  need  to  be  encouraged  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  culture  which  will  lead  them  to  be 
great  and  good  men.  A  few  of  these  by  acci- 
dent, or,  perhaps,  by  an  impulse  from  Pro- 
vidence, will  be  led  into  a  course  of  perse- 
verance and  excellence,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  all  may  not  become  great,  some  in  one 
way,  some  in  another,  as  they  follow  out  their 
natural  bent.  This  is  a  wide  subject,  and 
much  space  is  required  to  treat  in  detail ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  at  this  time  that  if  a 
young  man,  conscious  of  having  a  poor  head, 
wishes  to  have  a  good  one,  he  can  go  to 
work  in  a  life  work  to  make  for  himself  a 
beautiful,  symmetrical,  intellectual,  and  reli- 
gious head,  which  will  be  admired  by  the 
world  and  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

K.  C.  X. 
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ONE    FLIGHT. 


I  WISHED  for  ihe  wtngs  of  a  bird  to  fly 
Into  tbe  blue  heights  of  the  sky. 

Sadden  I  sprang  from  the  scented  grass ; 
I  saw  tan  trees  like  flower  stalks  pass. 

Hie  clonds  above  me  greater  grew 

Hiat  had  scarcely  before  obscured  the  blue. 

Then  lost  I  seemed  in  a  great  gray  mist. 
No  sight  to  look  to,  no  sound  to  list 

Up  and  up,  till  the  wide,  wide  sky 
Burst  like  an  ocean  on  my  eye. 

I  stayed  my  flying  and  hung  a-poise ; 
No  echo  reached  me  of  earthly  noise. 

I  hung  o'er  the  head  of  the  cloud  below, 
Soft  as  a  hill-top  heaped  with  snow. 

I  gased  on  the  blue  heights  over  me. 
And  felt  for  a  moment  I  was  free. 

I  was  free  to  fly  where  I  could  in  space; 
My  thoughts  were  free  from  the  world's  face. 

A  moment  the  thought  of  freedom  won 
Thrilled  me ;  I  turned  to  greet  the  sun. 

Ah!  like  a  red  ball  he  lay 

Hard  at  the  henceward  gates  of  day. 

E'en  as  X  gazed  the  portals  ope'd, 

And  fainter  and  fainter  the  great  rays  sloped. 


He  was  gone,  and  a  fear  cams  over  me, 
X  thought  no  more  of  the  Joy  to  be  free. 

But  I  thought  of  the  night,  of  the  dark  and  chill, 
Of  the  long,  slow  hours,  the  voiceless  sUll. 

Above  was  the  desert  sky  unknown. 
Below  cloud 'seas ;  here  was  I  alone. 

Lonely  1  felt,  as  when  children  wake 

In  the  night,  and  cry  for  the  terror's  sake. 

And  I  cared  no  more  for  the  wings  to  be  free. 
So  that  the  dear  earth  I  might  see. 

Downward,  downward  now  closed  the  cloud, 
Qllmmering  and  chill  as  a  dead  man's  shroud. 

An  hour  or  a  moment  ?  Lo,  the  earth  lay  bare, 
In  the  white  moon's  rising  radiance  fair. 

A  world  of  shadows,  with  nothing  clear, 
A  world  of  darkness,  but  oh  I  how  dear! 

Downward,  downward  the  moon  on  the  vano 
Gleams  bright,  lo !  alight  in  the  window-pane. 

I  touched  the  ground,  its  scent  I  knew, 
I  kissed  each  grass— bent  damp  with  dew. 

My  wings  were  gone,  I  was  free  no  more; 
But  gone  were  the  vain  wishes  felt  before. 

And  I  knelt,  while  my  thanks  went  up  to  God, 
For  the  love  that  binds  man  to  the  sod. 


SUCCESSFUL    AUTHORSHIP. 


r'  is  a  constantly-agitating  question  with 
those  public  writers  who  are  obliged  to 
live  by  the  pen — What  can  I  write  that  will 
be  equally  subseryient  to  the  public  good  and 
aoceptaUe  to  popular  favor  ?  And  it  is  an 
important  question — pecuniarily,  physically, 
morally,  and  in  whatever  way  we  may  view 
it 

Only  the  very  few  have  been  highly  favor- 
ed in  any  respect,  while  the  many  writers 
have  been  temporarily  gratified  with  now  and 
then  a  bubble  that  bursts  as  soon  as  it  is 
Uown.  To  give  an  individual  opinion,  we 
do  not  think  that  any  have  been  successful 
by  imitating  those  favored  few,  merely  be- 
cause they  met  with  success.  There  must  be 
a  genuine  sympathy  felt  for  their  emotional 
method,  or  their  methodical  reasoning,  be- 
fore' we  can  make  our  individual  pen  follow 
their  peculiar  traces.  We  must  be  in  love 
witii  our  theme  to  be  eloquent  in  our  dis- 
posal of  it;   and  the  method  must  be  our 


own — natural,  not  constrained^<»r  there  is 
no  possibility  of  success. 

Writing  for  the  press,  with  pecuniary  mo- 
tives that  are  primary,  may  be  called  a  legit- 
imate business;  but  whoever  places  his 
theme  secondary  to  its  popular  acceptibil- 
ity,  is  sure  to  carry  his  heart  in  his  purse, 
or  with  his  ambition ;  and  his  essay  will  be 
a  hollow,  hungry,  famishing  thing  for  him 
to  senc^  **  a-begging,''  and  he  may  be  sure  it 
will  come  in,  empty-handed. 

If  a  lady  admires  the  particular  beauty  of 
an  ornamental  piece  of  workmanship,  which 
she  sees  in  a  shop-window,  or  in  another 
lady's  parlor  or  work-basket,  it  is  a  very  nat- 
ural thing  for  her  to  conceive  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing a  similar  article  by  her  own  handi- 
work. She  goes  home  meditating  upon  the 
material  requirements,  not  forgetting  that 
the  skill  of  her  fingers  and  the  delineative 
Imagery  of  her  beauty-loving  mind  will  be 
taxed  to  the  uttermost  in  the  successful  corn- 
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pletion  of  the  exquisite  undertaking.  She 
feels  that  a  success  would  be  cheaply  bought 
at  any  price,  if  she  could  be  sure  of  it  at  all. 

More  than  half  the  charm  of  the  admired 
article  lies  in  the  workmanship —in  the  pa- 
tience of  perseyerance,  in  the  superior  abil- 
ity and  the  cultured  taste  that  speak  through 
trhe  production.  It  is  the  inaudible  voice  of 
genius  that  she  has  felt — not  heard ;  it  is  the 
unwritten  harmony  of  color  and  combination 
that  has  thrilled  a  sense  lying  fisir  back  of  the 
seeing  eye ;  it  is  this  blind  power  to  will  "  a 
thing  of  beauty"  into  existence,  that  she 
covets;  and  it  is  not  the  merely  fashionable 
ornament  of  artistic  beauty  which  may  be 
bought  for  a  vulgar  money  price,  that  calls 
forth  her  delight ;  for  of  the  thing,  itself,  she 
might  grow  weary  in  a  week,  to  be  enamored 
of  something  else;  but  of  the  art  she  might 
never  tire,  never  grow  dissatisfied.  For  this 
reason  a  spurious  imitation  would  never  be 
quite  satisfactory  to  her,  even  though  the 
artifice  could  not  be  surely  detected. 

The  bare  question  whether  "  genuine  "  or 
'^spurious"  is  tantalizing,  and  the  vexed 
question  unpopularizes  its  subject.  It  is 
gratifying  a  low  ambition  to  "palm  off" 
trifling  things  for  the  equivalents  of  valu- 
ables. Even  admitting  the  selling  "  thing  " 
to  possess  an  availability  more  prompt  and 
effective  to  some  low  purpose  than  a  superior 
article  is  to  a  superior  purpose,  that  kind  of 
advantage  will  not  justify  an  equal  money 
value — ^that  is,  if  "progress"  is  the  law. 
And  he  who,  because  he  can  not  sell  a  good 
article  at  quick  sale  and  fair  profit,  must 
need  to  fill  his  purse  by  inferior  manufacture 
and  consequent  vulgar  profit  of  such  articles 
at  immediate  sale,  is  like  a  partisan  who  has 
been  bought  over  by  the  other  side  to  fight 
himself  and  his  party.  He  gives  a  ^ote  for 
the  "  smarter  "  principle  against  the  slower, 
better,  and  more  enduring.  He  is  bound  to 
ride  the  winning  steed,  even  to  destruction. 
Such  ambition  is  odious,  in  a  political  view ; 
it  should  be  uprooted  wherever  it  is  found. 

Editors,  and  more  especially  publishers, 
of  periodicals  generally,  cater  to  popular 
taste,  as  they  think,  by  providing  consumers 
with  neutrally  conservative,  mental  edibles. 
They  are  very  much  afraid  to  set  substantial^ 
dishes  upon  the  public  table,  lest  the  deli- 
cate should  sneer,  and  poor  dyspeptics  make 


wry  &ces,  because  they  can  not  "  bolt "  the 
whole.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the 
people,  when  they  have  waded  through  the 
sevenal  courses,  are  heard  grumbling  "  rather 
lean  picking,"  "  hash,  warmed  over,"  "  dry 
baker^s  bread,"  and  "cold  slops  I"  For 
fear  of  displeasing  a  few,  the  caterers  fail  to 
produce  real,  hearty  pleasure  for  any. 

When  our  magazines  were  sent  from  the 
publishing  offices  "uncut,"  no  matter  how 
"popular"  or  "  successful,"  in  the  majority 
of  homes — ^with  the  exceptions  of  a  few 
pages — the  leaves  remained  "  uncut."  Thus, 
we  see,  it  is  not  always  the  contents  of  the 
periodical  that  win  popularity ;  and  we  may 
safely  infer  that  it  is,  generally,  the  influen- 
tial opinion  of  the  influential  reader  that 
makes  it  much  sought  after.  Much  observa- 
tion will  strengthen  this  opinion. 

Stopping  with  some  friends  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  found  among  their  books  and  reading 
matter  nearly  two  volumes  of  8cribner*$ 
Monthly,  Having  previously  read  only  a  few 
numbers  of  those  two  year's  issues,  I  thought 
I  would  look  them' over  to  see  what  was  the 
general  appearance  of  the  volumes  at  that 
time ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  as  I  supposed  my 
friends  were  just  the  ones  to  appreciate 
8or&mer%  nearly  all  the  pages  were  inacces- 
sible to  me,  because  uncut.  This  is  but  one 
example,  yet  I  might  give  many  similar,  ol 
the  Atlantie,  and  others,  of  which  not  a 
single  number  has  been  cut  from  cover  to 
cover.  Poetry,  travels,  science,  morals,  relig- 
ion, criticisms,  and  miscellaneous  articles 
sealed  up  in  those  folded  leaves  I  What  an 
array  of  "  brains "  to  waate  on  the  "  attic " 
air  I 

Not  overlooking  the  salutary  influence  of 
that  little  invention  that  now  enables  pub- 
lishers to  send  us  neatly  cut  pages  of  litera- 
ture, so  that  we  inadvertently  begin  to  read 
that  which  we  are  glad  to  continue — still 
more  important  is  the  disabusing  of  one^s 
mind  of  the  idea  that  he  can  make  himself 
popular,  and  thus  successful,  by  adopting 
other  persons'  manners  and  modes  of  dress, 
for  his  altogether  different  individuality. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  with  an  immense 
variety  of  character,  is  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
through  and  through.  Chapin  is,  as  he 
should  be,  Chapin  "unabridged."  Fanny 
Fern  was  obliged  to  write  as  Fanny  Fcni 
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nadly  dictated,  or  there  would  have  been 
"a  house  divided  against  itself."  Her  ex- 
pr^sioQs  and  ideas  were  natural,  spontane- 
ous, and  frank ;  and  her  solicitous  relatives 
and  friends  could  not  check  or  despoil  them 
of  Iheir  freshness.  If  there  is  one  quality 
possessed  by  these  popular  writers  and 
q>eakers  that  we  would  single  out  as  more 
worthy  of  emulation  and  imitation,  it  is 
their  demotion  to  the  cause  which  they  es- 
poused. These,  and  their  little  "charmed 
success-circle,"  have  been  willing  servants 
of  their  convictions.  They  have  cared  little 
for  the  seeming,  much  for  the  reality.  And 
thus  have  they  made  themselves,  in  their  re- 
spective ways,  our  public  benefactors ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  reaped  "  gold- 
en" harvests  for  their  own  delightful  re- 
ward. BOSINB  KNIGHT. 


CHINESE  IDEAS  ABOUT  DEATH. 

IN  point  with  the  article  entitled  "Death 
Without  Pain**  in  another  part  of  this 
number,  is  the  following  by  an  English  writer : 
The  Chinese  are  almost  indifferent  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  dissolution,  and  frequently  com- 
pass their  own  end  when  life  becomes  weari- 
some A  wife  sometimes  elects  to  follow  her 
husband  on  the  star-lit  road  of  death ;  and  par- 
ents will  destroy  their  of&pring  in  times  of 
fiimine  and  great  distress,  rather  than  allow 
them  to  suffer.  SUll  more  remarkable  is  the 
custom  of  selling  their  lives  in  order  that  they 
■lay  purchase  the  superior  advantage  of  obse- 
'quies,  which  are  considered  to  insure  the  body 
in  safety  for  the  future  resurrection.  A  wealthy 
man  condemed  to  death  will  arrange  with  his 
jailer  to  buy  him  a  substitute  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  to  be  spent  upon  the  poor  wretch's  in- 
terment and  preservation  of  his  body.  Should 
be  have  parents,  so  much  is  usually  paid  to 
them  in  compensation  for  their  son's  life. 
Chinamen  invariably  help  to  support  their  par- 
ents; filial  respect  and  devotion  is  the  great 
Chinese  virtue  and  religious  precept,  in  which 
tbey  rarely  (kil.  Regarding  death  as  inevitable, 
he  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  cunning- 
ly and  comically  gets  paid  for  dying.  The  whole- 
ale  destruction  of  life  in  this  country  is  great- 
ly the  result  of  indifference.  Hence  the  massa- 
cre of  Europeans,  so  terrible  to  us,  seems  to 
Ifaem  a  matter  of  little  moment,  and  they  can 
not  eompr^end  why  we  should  make  a  fuss 
iboutit    They  regard  our  indignant  protesta- 


tion very  much  as  we  might  treat  our  irate  neigh- 
bor whose  dog  we  had  shot  "  Well,  well,  be 
pacified ;  if  it  was  such  a  favorite,  I  am  soiry ; 
but  it  is  only  a  dog  and  there  are  plenty  more. 
How  much  do  you  want  to  be  paid  for  it?" 
**  You  English  think  so  much  of  a  life,"  argues 
the  Chinese ;  **  have  you  not  plenty  of  people  at 
home?"  Death  in  China  is  awarded  as  the 
punishment  for  the  most  trivial  offenses,  and 
frequently  for  none  at  all,  except  being  in  some- 
body's way.  A  story  was  told  me  as  a  fact  that 
during  a  visit  of  one  of  our  royal  princes,  a  theft 
was  committed  of  a  watch  or  chain  belonging 
to  the  royal  guest.  The  unfortunate  attend- 
ant was  caught  with  the  property  upon  him, 
and,  without  fiirther  ceremony,  his  head  was 
chopped  off.  The  mandarin  in  attendance  im- 
mediately announced  the  tidings  to  the  Prince 
as  a  delicate  attention,  showing  bow  devoted  he 
was  in  his  service.  To  his  astonishment  the 
Prince  expressed  his  great  regret  that  the  man's 
head  had  been  taken  off.  "  Your  Highness*'* 
cried  the  bbsequious  mandarin,  bowing  to  the 
ground,  **  it  shall  immediately  be  put  on  again !" 
so  little  did  he  understand  that  the  regret  was 
for  the  lite  taken  and  not  the  severed  head.  In 
times  of  insurrection  or  famine,  the  mowing 
down  of  human  life  like  corn-stalks  at  harvest 
time,  is  appalling  to  European  ideas.  I  must 
confess  to  a  nervous  shuddering  when  I  stood 
upon  the  executionrground  at  Canton — a  nar- 
row lane  or  Potter's  field — where  so  many 
hundreds  had  been  hutched  per  diem  during 
weeks  together,  the  executioner  requiring  the 
aid  of  two  smiths  to  sharpen  his  swords,  for 
many  of  the  wretched  victims  were  not  allowed 
to  be  destroyed  at  one  fell  swoop,  but  were 
sentenced  to  be  **  hacked  to  pieces  "  by  twenty 
to  fifty  blows.  I  was  informed  by  a  European 
who  had  traveled  much  and  seen  most  of  the 
fHghtful  sides  of  life,  that  witnessing  Chinese 
executions  was  more  than  his  iron  nerves  could 
stand ;  and  in  some  of  the  details  which  he  was 
narrating,  I  was  obliged  to  beg  him  to  desist 
And  yet  he  said  there  was  nothing  solemn 
about  it,  and  the  spectators  looked  on  amused. 
It  was  the  horrible  and  grotesque  combined. 


How  TO  Get  Alokg  in  the  Woiili>. — 
Don't  stop  to  tell  stories  in  business  hours. 

If  you  have  a  place  of  business,  be  found 
there  when  wanted. 

No  man  can  get  rich  by  dtting  around  the 
stores  and  saloons. 

Never  "  fool  in  business  matters,"    , 
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A  man  of  honor  respects  his  word  as  he 
does  his  bond. 

Help  others  when  you  can,  but  never  give 
what  you  can  not  afford  to,  simply  because 
it  is  fashionable. 

Learn  to  say  No.  No  necessity  of  snapping 
it  out  dog-fashion,  but  say  it  firmly  and  re- 
spectfully. 


Use  your  own  brains  rather  than  those  of 
others. 

Do  not  snuff,  smoke,  or  chew  tobacco. 

Avoid  all  alcoholic  stimulants. 

Learn  to  think  and  act  for  yourBe]£ 

Young  men  !  commit  this  to  memory,  and 
if  there  be  any  folly  in  the  argument,  let  us' 
know. 


2SrEW^    YORK, 

JANUARY,    1875. 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

EVERYBODY  likes  something  new.   We 
read  about 

**  Patting  on  the  new  man,** 
which  we  suppose  means  being  renewed,  or 
coming  up  out  of  the  lower  into  the  higher 
life — out  of  the  merely  animal  into  the  men- 
tal and  spiritual;  out  of  the  bud  of  child- 
hood into  the  blossom  and  fruitage  of  ma- 
ture manhood. 

We  always  welcome  anything  new,  even  a 
new  moon,  a  new  day,  week,  month,  or  year. 
So,  also,  a  new  birth,  with  its  mysterious, 
helpless  simplicity,  and  its  mighty  possibili- 
ties I  We  always  welcome  the  recurring  sea- 
sons— ^winter,  spring,  summer,  and  the  glor- 
ious autumn,  with  its  rich  stores  of  grass, 
grain,  and  luscious  fruits.  We  like  new  men, 
who  are  believed  to  be  intelligent,  temperate, 
capable,  and  honest,  in  the  places  of  slippery, 
tricky,  dissipated,  dishonored,  and  dishonest 
politicians. 

We  like  new  discoveries,  in  new  countries ; 
we  like  new  books,  by  new  authors ;  and  we 
all  like  new  suits,  of  new  garments ;  so,  also, 
new  dwellings,  new  furniture,  and  new-found 
prospects,  hopes,  and  joys ;  and,  would  it  be 
believed,  there  are  those  who  look  with 
eagerness  for  new  numbers  of  the  Phreno- 
LOQiCAL  JoxtbkalI    Yerily,  we  are  among 


the  number  who  like  new  things,  new  events, 
and  the  ever-new  present  life,  with  the  prom- 
ises of  the  life  of  everlasting  newness  in  the 
life  to  come. 

New  phrenologists  have  entered  the  field. 
As  we  write,  our  annual  class  is  in  s€»sion, 
receiving  practical  instruction  to  qualify  them 
for  lecturing,  teaching  classes,  and  delineat- 
ing character  on  scientific  principles.  The 
good  work  progresses  satisfactorily. 

New  openings  for  phrenologists  in  other 
lands,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  arc  being  made 
through  our  numerous  publications.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  Indias,  China,  Japan, 
and  Africa,  to  all  of  which  we  send  books 
and  JouBKALB,  are  calling  for  practical  phre- 
nologists. Who  will  go  thither  and  reap  the 
harvests  which  await  the  reapers  and  de- 
lineators of  character  9 

Notwithstanding  the  crippled  condition 
of  trade  and  commerce  caused  by  the  panic, 
our  business  has  been  greater  the  past  than 
the  previous  year.  Present  prospects  are  ex- 
cellent for  1875.  We  shall  exert  ourselves  to 
earn  increased  success. 

The  cry  of  "  delusion,  materialism,  fatal- ' 
ism,  infidelity,"  no  longer  prevents  intelli* 
gent  persons  from  seeking  to  learn  the  truths 
of  mental  science  as  revealed  in  the  human 
head,  face,  and  body.  Clergymen,  editors, 
teachers,  physicians,  legislators,  and  states- 
men not  only  study,  but  apply  the  doctrines 
of  mental  science  to  all  the  interests  of  hu- 
man growth  and  development. 

Young  men  and  young  women — and  those 
not  so  young — are  fitting  themselves  to  teach 
and  practice  this  man-improving  science; 
material  aid  is  furnished  them,  when  neces- 
sary, to  pursue  their  studies ;  and  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  a  large  and  able  corps 
of  lecturers  and  examiners  will  displace  the 
ignorant  and  the  mercenary  self-styled  "  pro- 
fessors "  now  in  the  field. 

True  Phrenology  ope^^tj^e^^^of  the 
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mentally  blind,  and  enables  tbem  to  see  that 
which  is  new  and  true  on  a  hroader  and 
higher  plane  than  that  on  which  they  had 
previously  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
life.  It  lifts  them  np  out  of  darkj  cold,  selfish 
skepticism,  bigotry,  superstihon,  and  preju- 
dice. It  points  them  to  man^s  highest  attri- 
butes and  capabilities. 

Phrenology  restrains  the  yenturesome  and 
the  reckless,  and  encourages  the  timid  and. 
the  weak.  It  does  not  flatter,  but  takes  one's 
aaet  measure,  and  permits  him  to  see  him- 
self—and others— exactly  as  he  is. 

Phrenology  declares  the  equal  rights  of  all 
men.  It  bows  down  to  no  man,  be  he  em- 
peror, king,  prince,  priest,  or  pope.  It  bows 
only  to  God.  In  the  sight  of  Heaven,  one 
man  is  as  good  as  another  when  he  behaves 
himself  as  well. 

Phrenology  puts  us  all  on  our  guard.  It 
points  out  our  temptations  and  our  dangers. 
Our  passions  are  to  be  restrained ;  our  moral, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  faculties  are  to  be 
srtntrators,  and  we  are  to  come  under'  their 
controLif  we  would  advance  toward  perfec- 
tion. Children  will,  ere  long,  be  educated, 
physically  and  mentally,  in  accordance  with 
temperament  and  disposition.  They  will  be 
developed  into  men  and  women  such  as  G%d 
intended  them  to  be,  instead  of  being  dwarf- 
ed and  ruined  in  their  bringing  up.  Bodily 
purity  will  be  taught  and  practiced  when 
HiBse  principles  come  to  be  understood. 
Medical  quackery  and  religious  mockery  will 
disappear  in  the  light  of  a  better  knowledge 
derived  from  the  study  of  man. 

Phrenology  is  not  man-made,  like  some  of 
our  creeds ;  it  is  God-made,  and  worthy  our 
most  serious  study  and  respect  Let  us 
honor  our  Creator  by  living  in  accordance 
mth  His  loving  laws;  by  doing  His  will; 
by  loving  one  another ;  by  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  by. 

The  prayer  of  the  Phbbnolooical  Jour- 
HAL  is  that  God  may  bless  all  mankind ;  that 
we  may  so  live  as  to  be  worthy  of  His  bless- 
ing, and  that  we  may  finally  reach  the  haven 
He,  in  his  great  mercy,  intended  for  us.  His 
creatures.  Now  is  the  accepted  time  for  be- 
ginning a  new  life,  if  we  have  been  remiss 
or  negligent  heretofore.  Let  the  year  just 
opened  be  in  all  respects  to  each  of  us  A 
Happy  New  Ybab. 


HOW  TO  CATCH  MEN. 

IT  is  an  ol<l  and  trite  saying  that  "  it  takes 
a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue,"  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  it  is  true.  For  example, 
makers  of  counterfeit  money  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  rogues  to  put  their  spurious' 
materials  on  the  market.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  saw-dust  swindlers,  who  promise  to  send 
a  fifty  dollar  watch  for  five  dollars.  It  is  so 
with  the  lottery  dealer,  who  is  also  a  swin- 
dler, and  he  makes  use  of  other  rogues  to  sell 
chances  to  sell  other  rogues  who  pay  to  get 
something  for  nothing,  or,  we  should  say, 
who  pay  to  get  much  for  little.  Thus,  by 
baiting  the  hook  vnth  money,  or  the  sem- 
blance of  money,  mercenary  rogues  are  caught 
— rogues  who  are  at  heart  simply  thieves, 
and  only  want  an  opportunity  to  put  their 
thievishness  into  practice. 

Thus,  by  baiting  the  hook  with  money,  one 
sort  of  victim  may  be  caught,  and  this,  per- 
haps, is  the  larger  class  of  swindling  victims 
among  us. 

Another  class  arc  caught  with  wine.  Bait 
your  book  with  a  toddy-stick,  and  let  the 
poor  inebriate  smell  the  i^mes  of  rum,  and 
you  have  him ;  he  becomes  an  easy  victim  to 
this  tempting  bait.  At  first,  he  simply  nib- 
bled, a  little,  sipping  the  sugar  and  wine  at . 
the  bottom  of  the  tumbler — in  other  words, 
the  dregs,  after  his  superiors  had  drank  off 
the  body.  Then  he  took  to  beer,  porter,  ale, 
cordials,  and,  finally,  to  the  "real  critter," 
old  Bourbon,  Scotch,  or  Irish  whiskey,  Jamai- 
ca rum,  French  brandy,  and  he  is  now  not 
only  in  the  net,  but  landed  with  a  gaff  ho^k 
in  his  gills,  and  he  lies  fioundering  on  the 
sands,  or  on  the  rocks,  as  the  case  may  be. 
He  is  in  a  deathly  alcoholic  pickle. 

Lustful  natures  are  caught  vrith  a  hook 
baited  with  a  bawdy  picture,  an  obscene 
book,  or  circulars  which  wicked  men  send 
among  the  youth  of  our  country  in  boarding- 
schools,  seminaries,  aye,  in  our  private  fam- 
ilies. A  hook  baited  with  that  which  excites 
one^s  lustful  passions  catches  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands  of  our  children  while  yet  in  their 
teens.  These  become  victims  of  personal 
vices  which  undermine  their  constitutions 
and  bring  them  to  premature  graves.  After 
the  bawdy  book,  the  obscene  picture,  comes 
the  act  which  the  vile  circular  suggests,  and 
then  the  quack-doctor  is  applied  to  by  the 
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mortified  victiin.  Then  the  murderous  abor- 
tionist; then  the  grave.  These  victims  are 
caught  by  the  allurements  of  perverted  hu- 
man nature. 

Christ  taught  his  Apostles  to  become  fish- 
ers of  men,  and  it  is  the  office  of  religious 
men  and  women  to  redaim  those  who  have 
fallen,  and  bring  them  into  right  relations 
with  themselves  and  their  God,  as  well  as  to 
save  from  falling  those  intrusted  to  their 
charge.  Would  they  prove  themselves  me- 
diators between  men  and  their  Maker,  let 
them  bait  their  hooks  with  true  Godliness ; 
let  them  liye  circumspect  lives;  let  them 
practice  what  they  preach.  Men  are  easily 
caught,  indeed,  very  many,  if  not  most  men, 
would  very  soon  reform  and  pursue  the  right 
when  gently  aided  by  kind  admonitions, 
and  when  the  real  Gospel  is  so  presented  as 
to  make  the  way  seem  clear  for  their  accept- 
ance. Man  seeks  happiness ;  indeed,  happi- 
ness is  the  end  of  his  existence.  He  prefers 
to  be  in  normal  or  right  relations,  and  it  is 
only  through  febvbksion,  or  a  wrong  use  of 
good  faculties  and  powers,  that  he  becomes 
fallen  and  corrupt.  Inherited,  of  course. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the  blood, 
bone,  and  muscle — every  fiber  of  a  father's 
being— is  permeated  by  foul  poisons,  or  of 
corrupting  diseases?  Of  course,  "he  was 
bom  so."  The  thing  for  us  to  do  is,  first  of 
all,  purify  ourselves,  then  to  catch  and  try  to 
save  others. 


WANTED   BY  THE  NATION! 

▲  BOOK  ON  THE  TREES  OF  AMERICA. 

"TTTE  would  have  Congress  appropriate  a 
Y  V  sum  of  money — say  from  three  to  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars — to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  trustworthy  commis- 
sioners for  the  production  of  a  great  national 
work,  embracing  a  carefully  prepared  de- 
scription, with  illustrations,  of  all  the  varie- 
ties of  trees  in  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
.  tories...  The  very  best  talent,  literary  and 
artistic,  should  be  employed  to  produce  the 
work.  It  should  be  properly  divided  and 
the  trees  classified  into  hard  woods,  soft^ 
wocds,  evergreens, .  trees  of  commerce,  etc. 
Thus,  the  pines,  cedars,  hemlocks,  firs,  spruces, 
oaks,  walnuts,  hickories,  •  maples,  beeches, 
ashes,  ehns,  and  the  many  other  trees  of  use 


and  ornament  would  be  set  forth  in  detail  i 
and  also  the  fruit-trees,  etc.,  with  their  hab- 
its, localities,  values ;  and  particular  instruc- 
tion be  given  with  reference  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. 

Audubon,  almost  single-handed— or  with- 
out Government  aid — ^produced  his  great  and 
beautiful  work.  The  Birds  of  America, 
copies  of  which  now  sell  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. Are  not  the  trees  of  America  as  beauti- 
ful and  as  uttfvl  as  the  birds  ? 

A  full-page  illustration,  drawn  from  life, 
should  be  appropriated  to  each  of  the  princi- 
pal varieties.  These  pictures  should  be 
drawn,  or  photographed,  then  painted,  and 
then  chromoed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art 
Facing  the  tree,  on  the  opposite  page,  should 
be  given  engraved  views  of  the  leaf,  flower, 
nut,  or  fruit  of  the  tree,  with  a  section  show- 
ing the  grain  and  color  of  the  wood,  bark,  etc. 
Then,  full  descriptive  letter-press  should  fol- 
low, so  that  the  reader  could  learn  all  that 
is  known  of  practical  use  of  each  variety  of 
tree.  8uch  chromo-lithographs  as  we  pro- 
pose would  sell  readily,  if  gotten  up  by  pri- 
vate effort,  at  five  dollars  or  more,  and  would 
find  favor  with  all  lovers  of  art. 

The  book  should  be  issued  in  numbers,  at 
.  ten  dollars  or  more  each  number,  and  could 
be  completed  in  ten  or  fifteen  numbers,  mak- 
ing the  book  cost  the  purchaser  from  $100  to 
$150.  It  is  believed  every  gentleman  of 
means  who  is  a  patron  of  art  and  of  litera- 
ture would  subscribe  for  the  work. 

Merchants  would  place  the  beautiful  book 
on  their  drawing-room  tables,  and  its  perusal 
would  beget  a  love  for  trees  in  the  minds  of 
all  beholders.  In  this  way  persons  of  taste 
and  of  means  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
trees,  their  habits  and  their  value,  not  other- 
ways  attainable ;  and,  as  a  result,  suburban 
residences  would  soon  be  stocked  with  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  highly  beautified  by 
magnificent  trees. 

If  the  project  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 
of  its  expensiveness,  we  answer  that  the  en- 
terprise, if  well  managed,  would  prove  a 
pecuniary  success.  Out  of  a  population  of 
40,000,000,  at  least  60,000  subscribers  ought 
to  be  secured  at  $100  or  $150  per  copy,  and 
this  would  amount  to  $6,000,000  or  $7,600,- 
000.  All  profits,  over  and  above  salaries  and 
commissions,  should  go  toward  a  fund  for 
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pabtishing  a  cheap  edition  of  the  same  work, 
or  an  abridgement  of  it  for  gratuitous  distri- 
bution among  the  people.  A  book  costing  a 
dollar  or  less,  containing  the  gist  of  the  larg- 
er work,  would  serve  to  educate  the  people 
up  to  a  realizing  soise  o^  the  utility  and 
value  of  trees,  and  how  to  cultivate  them. 

Whether  this  enterprise  shall  be  under- 
taken by  the  General  Government,  through 
commissioners,  or  whether  it  shall  be  done  by 
individual  States  and  Territories,  may  be  a 
question.  But,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  na- 
tional importance,  quite  as  much  so  as  that 
of  our  fisheries,  we  do  not  see  why  the  work 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  nation. 

To  create  a  more  general  and  lively  inter- 
est in  trees  is  one  of  the  chief  objects.  When 
one  realizes  the  number  of  years  it  takes  to 
mature  a  grand  old  oak,  and  when  its  com- 
mercial value  is  considered,  it  will  tend  to 
quicken  and  to  heighten  one's  interest  even  in 
an  acorn.  It  will  also  beget  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  one  and  all  to  raise  trees,  and  so  to 
fill  up  the  waste  places  found  on  nearly  every 
man's  farm  wiUi  their  beautiful  growth. 
Oar  climate,  our  rainfall,  and  temperature 
are  believed  to  be  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  plentifhlness  or  the  scarcity  of  growing 
trees.  Many  a  barren  waste  would  become 
fruitful,  and  even  the  desert  would,  under  a 
proper  system  of  tree-culture,  *^  blossom  as 
the  rose." 

Among  the  men  qualified  to  write  on  for- 
ot  trees,  fruit  trees,  and  trees  of  ornament, 
we  may  name  a  few,  not,  however,  in  their 
supposed  order  of  merit,  but  as  they  occur  to 
us :  Messrs.  Josiah  Hoopes,  Thomas  Meehan, 
John  J.  Thomas,  R.  8.  Elliott,  Arthur  Bry- 
ant, Sr.,  Drs.  C.  Schofield  and  John  Atwater, 
Rev.  Mr.  Penney,  Dr.  Emerson,  and  Messrs. 
M.  L.  Dunlap  and  P.  Barry. 

Among  publishers  with  the  best  facilities 
for  bringing  out  the  work  we  would  name 
the  Messrs.  Appleton,  lippincott.  Harper, 
Osgood;  or,  it  might  be  published  by  the 
Government,  at  the  Government  Printing 
''Office  in  Washington.  It  must  be  done  in 
these  United  States. 

Who  will  move  in  this  matter  ?  We  will 
subscribe  for  a  copy  of  The  Trbbs  of  Amer- 
ica in  advance.  Every  public  library  in  the 
Old  World  would  buy  a  copy.  It  would 
pay.  We  commend  the  subject  to  Senators 
and  Representatives,  to  national  and  State 
ofiiceiB,  and  to  the  people  in  general. 


I'OOES   IT  HELP  YOU? 

ALL  men  and  all  women  need  encourage- 
ment. No  one  is  "  all-sufficient "  with- 
in himself.  Though  saintly  in  some  things, 
we  are  liable  to  be  sinners  in  other  things. 
We  need  a  prompter  to  keep  us  to  our  duty 
and  our  work.  Though  we  would  do  right, 
the  flesh  wars  with  the  spirit,  and  we  are 
tempted — tempted  to  relax  our  resolutions; 
relax  our  efforts ;  relax  our  principles,  and 
fall  into  the  tempter's  trap.  If  "  eternal  vig- 
ilance be  the  price  of  liberty,"  so  is  eternal 
effort  the  price  of  success,  of  health,  of  hap- 
piness, and  of  heaven.  Growth  in  grace  and 
in  a  knowledge  of  God  comes  by  means. 
Those  means  are  compliance  with  God's 
laws — spiritual,  mental,  physical. 

A  young  man  writes  us:  "Your  advice, 
teachings,  and  admonitions  help  me  to 
withstand  temptations.  Your  Journal  has 
proved  to  me  a  moral  monitor,  for  which 
you  have  my  warmest  thanks.  I  can  now 
say  No  when  invited  to  drink  —  to  take 
chances  in  schemes  and  games  in  which  bet- 
ting and  gambling  are  practiced,  and  I  feel 
.  that  now  I  can  better  trust  tayself  than  for- 
merly." 

These  are  good  words,  and  realize  to  us 
the  utility  and  importance  of  our  mission. 

The  reading  of  much  that  is  printed  is 
mere  mental  dissipation.  One  reads  to  kill 
time,  or  for  diversion.  He  does  not  care  to 
remember,  knowing  that  the  matter  is  only 
foolish  fiction.  He  is  not  improved  thereby, 
but  toorsed;  his  memory  becomes  like  a  sieve 
or  a  funnel,  through  which  water  runs  with- 
out restraint — and  this  spoils  the  memory. 

The  body  is  built  up  by  the  use  of  good 
food,  and  so  is  the  mind  strengthened,  en- 
larged, improved  by  good  mental  pabulum. 
Fiction  and  romance  a|*f  the  same  to  the 
mind  as  mere  stimulants  are  to  the  body ; 
the  more  we  use  of  either  the  worse  we  are 
off.  "  It  helps  me  "  can  not  be  said  of  that 
which  excites  the  passions  or  the  propensi- 
ties, producing  only  morbid  desires.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  stimulants,  bit- 
ters, condiments,  etc.,  are  good  for  one*s 
stomach.  "  It  helps  me  "  can  be  said  of  that 
which  builds  up  either  body  or  mind ;  that 
which  puts  one  in  right  relations  with  our 
fellow-men  and  with  God ;  that  which  brings 
only  blessings  in  its  course.    Reader,  can  you 
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Bay  this  of  the  Phrenological  J6ubnal? 
Do  you  feel  better  after  perusing  it  ?  Does 
it  help  you  t  Would  it  not  help  your  son, 
your  daughter,  your  preacher,  or  your  neigh- 
bor ?    As  you  think,  so  act. 


A    NEW   IDEA   IN    RAPID  TRANSIT. 

IT  is  now  decided  by  one  of  the  London 
Tramway  Companies  to  introduce  a  new 
motive-power,  which  will  dispense  with 
horses,  boilers,  and  steam-engines.  The  new 
motiye-power  is  an  arrangement  of  powerful 
springs,  inside  a  cylinder,  like  watch-springs, 
on  a  very  large  scale.  The  springs  are  to  be 
wound  up  at  each  terminus  of  the  road  by  a 
small  stationary  steam-engine.  They  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  existing  cars,  which  require 
no  alteration.  It  is  computed  that  these 
springs  will  drive  a  car  seven  miles,  leaving 
a  large  percentage  of  the  springs  to  be  run 
down  on  account  of  stoppages. 

[Well,  why  not  ?  Iron  is  cheap,  steel  wire 
may  be  used,  and  a  great  power  thus  ob- 
tained. 

For  other  purposes,  we  think  such  power 
may  be  secured  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides.  Have  a  system  of  floats,  with  revolv- 
ing drums  on  shore,  to  be  wound  up  as  the 
tide  rises,  and  the  power  gained  held  for  use 
when  wanted.  There  is  no  estimating  the 
lifting  power  of  the  tides;  and  as  it  rises 
and  falls,  power  may  be  gained,  husbanded, 
and  utilized.  Who  has  enough  Constbuct- 
rvENBSs  to  put  these  suggestions  into  prac- 
tical use,  and  secure  fame  and  fortune  ?  Here 
would  be  a  substitute  for  steam,  wind,  horse- 
power, and  any  other  motor  known  to  man. 
And  it  is  cheap,  plentiful,  inexhaustible. 
Why  not  use  it  ?  Where  are  our  inventors  ? 
The  one  who  secures  a  valuable  patent  for 
'  this  idea  should  remember  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal.] 


WHY   NOT  CITIZENS? 

IS  it  wisdom,  is  it  real  charity  for  the  in- 
dustrious workers  of  this  country  to  pay 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  a  year  and  more 
toward  keeping,  in  idleness  and  pauperism, 
a  few  thousand  shiftless,  thriftless  Indians 
who  will  not  work  ?  There  are  strong,  able- 
bodied  men  and  Women  anoiong  them  who 
could  earn  their  own  living  as  well  as  you 
and  I,  providing  sensible  legislation  were  had 
in  their  behalf.    We  can  see  no  good  reason 


why  fTtf  should  be  so  heavily  taxed  for  their 
support.  Why  not  make  citizens  of  them  t 
Why  not  treat  the  Indians  precisely  as  we 
treat  others  ?  Why  show  them  special  flavor  ? 
Is  it  a  favor  to  them  for  us  to  keep  them  in 
the  condition  of  "  wards "  or  "  minors "  all 
their  lives  ?  Would  they  not  take  to  various 
industries,  if  put  in  the  way  of  them  ?  Could 
they  not  become  shepherds,  and  keep  flockf 
and  herds  on  the  great  plains,  instead  of  fol-"* 
lowing  the  chase  and  eking  out  a  precarious 
existence,  and  falling  back  on  charity  ?  Is 
not  beef  and  mutton  as  good  as  buffalo  and 
antelope  ?  Is  not  wheat  and  com  better  than 
wild  rice  ?  Are  not  apples,  pears,  and  • 
peachds  better  than  wild  berries  ?  Are  not 
houses  better  than  wigwams  ?  Is  not  civil- 
ization better  than  barbarism  ?  *  Christianity 
than  heathenism  ?  Then  why  not  bring  them 
at  once  to  these  conditions  ? 

Our  past  and  present  Indian  policy  has  been 
and  is  worse  than  foolish.  It  has  been  wicked. 
Are  oui:  Indian  agents  honest  ?  Do  they  get 
rich  out  of  Indian  contracts  ?  Do  they  swin- 
dle both  Indians  and  the  government  ?  Do 
designing  men  stir  up  war  for  the  sake  of, 
gain?  Change  the  policy ;  make  citizens  off 
the  Indians,  and  hold  them  accountable  to 
the  civil  law  the  same  as  we  ourselves  are 
held.  Require  them  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing as  others  do.  Show  no  favors,  except  to 
women  and  children.  Let  able-bodied  men, 
white,  black,  and  red,  become  alike  amen- 
able to  laws,  and  required  to  defend  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  while  under  the  protection 
of  the  flag.  We  demand  fair  play  and  equal 
rights.  Make  citizens  of  all  the  Indians  in 
all  the  States  and  territories.  Let  there  be 
no  more  fooling ;  no  more  indulgence  in  idle- 
ness ;  no  more  pauperism ;  no  more  scalping 
of  whites,  and  no  more  shooting  of  Indians, 
but  fair,  square,  honest  treatment,  such  as 
godly  men  have  a  right  to  demand  in  this 
our  Independent  Democratic  Republic. 


The  Tbmpkrambnts — ^Importance  of  Un- 
DERBTAKDiNG  Them.— ^Ad  New  YorJs  Medi- 
cal Edeetic  says :  ^'  Every  temperament,  or  its 
combination,  points  out  the  real  forms  of  dis- 
ease to  what  it  is  subject,  distinct  from  all 
others— its  physical  and  mental  power.  To 
understand  and  read  these  is  only  to  compre- 
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bend  the  real  work  of  nature.  The  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  who  does  not  understand 
this,  certainly  makes  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess in  curing  the  sick  entirely  a  matter  of 
chance.  The  same  is  true  of  men  in  busi- 
ness who  are  not  able  to  read  the  *fece  di- 
Tine.'  In  fact,  the  want  of  this  knowledge 
dooms  thousands  of  the  sick  to  an  untimely 
death,  causes  improper  marriages,  and  fills 


the  world  with  domestic  unhappiness,  and 
causes  children  to  die  before  they  are  fiye 
years  old,  or  makes  cripples  of  them  mental- 
ly or  physically  all  the  days  or  years  they 
Uve." 

\l!\ie  Siclecticis  quite  right.  The  tempera- 
ments ought  to  be  known  of  all  men.  They 
are  taught  nowhere  else  except  in  works  on 
Phrenology. 


4»»'   I 


AGRICULTURAL   HINTS. 


A  New  Inrentioil.— We  have  heard 
nothing  latelj  of  the  Brisbane  pneumatic  tube 
in  Washington,  which  is  to  suck  and  blow 
"copy"  and  "  proof"  and  small  packages  gen- 
erally between  the  Government  Printing  OfBce 
and  other  Government  oflaces.  But  while  Bris- 
bane is  putting  together  his  tube  sections  that 
are  constantly  collapsmg,  a  Minnesota  man 
has  patented  a  pneumatic  tube  to  which  Bris- 
bane's pipe  18  as  the  most  diminutive  pop-gun 
to  the  bi^iEgest  piece  of  ordnance  ever  mounted. 
The  pipe  is  proposed  to  be  laid  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  with  steam  engines  and  fans 
erery  twenty  miles,  and  grain  is  to  be  sucked 
and  blown  through  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  an  hour.  The  cost  of  the  tube 
is  estimated  at  $4,000,000,  and  the  capacity 
400,000,000  bushels  a  year.  A  charge  of  twelve 
caits  a  bushel  would  pay  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion in  a  year,  and  leave  $800,000  for  operating 
expenses.  6rain  could  be  transported  from 
Minnesota  to  tide-water,  even  with  this  enor- 
moos  profit,  for  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  instead 
of  fifty.  It  will  not  do  in  these  days  to  say 
anything  is  impossible.  We  can  only  wish  the 
hyentor  may  raise  his  four  million  dollars  and 
realize  all  his  hopes. — Lincoln  Oo.  Farmer, 

[Well,  why  not?  The  dreams  of  one  age 
become  realities  of  the  next  Are  we  not  com- 
manded to  *  *  believe  all  things  ?  "  Let  us  have 
the  tube.] 

To  Preserve  a  Boaqaet — ^When  you 

receive  a  bouquet,  sprinkle  it  with  fresh  water; 
then  put  it  into  a  vessel  containing  some  soap* 
sods,  which  nourish  the  roots  and  keep  the 
flowers  as  good  as  new.  Take  the  bouquet  out 
of  Uie  suds  every  morning,  and  lay  it  sideways 
ii  fresh  water,  the  stock  entering  first  into  the 
water;  keep  it  there  a  minute  or  two,  then  take 
it  ont  and  sprinkle  the  flowers  lightly  by  the 


hand  with  pure  water.  Replace  the  bouquet 
in  soapsuds,  and  the  flowers  will  bloom  as 
fresh  as  when  gathered.  The  soapsuds  need 
to  be  changed  every  third  day.  By  observing 
these  rules,  a  bouquet  may  be  kept  bright  and 
beautiAil  for  at  least  one  month,  and  will  last 
longer  in  a  very  passable  state;  but  the  atten- 
tion  to  the  fair  but  frail  creatures,  as  directed 
above,  must  be  strictly  observed,  or  "  the  last 
rose  of  summer "  will  not  be  **  left  bloomUig 
alone,"  but  will  perish. — American  Artisan. 

A  Boot-Back. — One  of  %he  gi-eatest 
troubles  of  the  neat  housewife  in  the  country 
results  from  muddy  boots  of  those  members  of 
the  family  who  have  to  work  in  the  fields,  the 
stables,  and  the  barn-yard.  The  wet  boots  must 
be  dried  and  are  generally  left  under  the  kitchen 
stove,  where  their  presence  is  very  disagreeable. 
Now,  to  have  a  neat  kitchen,  there  should  be  a 
boot-rack  placed  behind  the  stove,  in  which  the 
damp  boots  may  be  placed  to  dry.  Such  a  con- 
trivance has  been  found  a  great  convenience. 
It  has  three  shelves  about  four  feet  long,  ten 
inches  wide,  and  placed  a  foot  apart  At  one 
end  a  boot  jack  is  fixed  by  hinges  so  that,  when 
not  in  use,  it  is  folded  against  one  end  of  tlie 
rack  and  secured  by  a  button.  There  is  also  a 
stand  for  cleaning  boots  at  the  front,  which  also 
folds  up  when  not  in  use,  and  the  blacking 
brushes  are  placed  on  the  shelves  behind  the 
stand,  and  are  out  of  sight,  and  when  folded 
they  hang  down  out  of  the  way.  The  rack 
should  be  made  of  dressed  pine  boards,  and 
stained  Bome  dark,  durable  color. 

Wash    for     Out-Buildings,  —  The 

cheapest  and  most  durable  material  we  have 
ever  used  for  coating  old  buildings,  says  the 
Ohio  Farmer f  has  been  a  lime  wash,  made  as 
follows : 
To  one  peck  of  unslacked  white  or  quick 
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lime,  add  one  pound  of  tallow,  and  one  pound 
of  rock-salt ;  the  salt  will  harden  the  wash,  and 
the  tallow  prevents  the  penetration  of  moisture. 
Dissolve  the  rock-salt  in  warm  water,  and  use 
the  same  for  slacking  the  lime  and  thinning  the 
wash;  put  in  the  tallow  while  the  lime  is 
slacking ;  it  will  then  be  melted  and  thorough- 
ly mixed  in.  When  slacking  the  lime,  do  not 
allow  it  to  become  entirely  dry  so  as  to  form  a 
flour,  nor  yet  flooded  so  as  to  prevent  a  through 
and  rapid  slack,  but  add  the  water  as  it  is 
needed.  After  the  whitewash  has  been  pre- 
pared, add  such  pigments  of  paint  as  desired  to 
get  the  color  or  shade  of  color  which  the  fancy 
dictates.  By  adding  Venetian  red,  a  peach- 
blow  color  is  obtained  (the  most  desirable,  in 
our  opinion,  for  a  bam);  yellow  ochre  wlU 
make  a  straw  color;  lamp  black  a  lead  color, 
etc.  The  only  sure  test  when  mixing  the  colors, 
is  to  try  the  shade  by  applying  some  of  the 
wash  to  a  board  and  rubbing  the  same  thorough- 
ly with  a  brush.  Mix  the  pigment  in  water 
before  putting  it  in  the  wash,  and  stir  thorough- 
ly while  adding  it  It  id  well  to  border  with 
white  any  clap  board  buildings.  Apply  cold, 
with  whitewash  or  paint  bnish.  We  have  test- 
ed almost  every  method  of  making  washes  for 
out  buildings,  and  have  never  found  tiny  equal 
to  this.  The  expense  is  but  a  trifle  for  ma- 
terials. 

To  Make  a  Mannre  Spreader.— Pro- 
cure a  strong  pole,  about  ten  feet  long  and  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  secure  a  tongue  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  form  a  large  T.  The  tongue 
may  be  bolted  or  secured  by  mortise  and  tenon. 
After  the  tongue  is  made  fast,  set  it  up  in  a 
perpendicular  position,  and  bore  two-inch  holes 
through  the  head-piece,  one  foot  apart.  Now 
fill  the  holes  with  spreading  brush,  letting  the 
brush  extend  behind  the  cross-head  from  four 
to  six  feet  The  more  brush  one  can  fasten  in 
the  holes  th e  better.  After  the  manure  is  spread 
with  forks,  hitch  a  team  to  the  tongue,  place  a 
board  on  the  brush  behind  the  cross-head,  and 
let  the  driver  stand  on  the  board  as  the  spreader 
is  driven  across  the  field,  back  and  forth  like  a 
harrow,  and  the  brush  will  then  spread  and  grind 
tlie  manure  into  the  ground  and  pulverize  the 
lumps  more  perfectly  than  could  be  done  by 
hand.  A  man  and  horse  team  can  spread  an 
acre  per  hour  of  any  kind  of  manure.  Such  a 
spreader  will  be  found  useful  in  preparing  land 
for  seeding  after  it  has  been  harrowed,  as  it 
will  crush  the  lumps,  fill  up  the  dead  furrows, 
and  leave  the  field  like  a  garden  bed.  In  lieu 
of  a  large  pole,  a  heavy  slab  or  narrow  plank 


may  be  employed  for  the  head  of  the  spreader. 
The  spreader  should  be  driven  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  first  course,  whenever  all  the  bunches 
are  not  ground  fine  and  spread  evenly. 

The  Qaestion  has  been  asked  why  H 
is,  if  wheat  can  be  carried  in  bulk  from  San 
Francisco  to  Liverpool,  passing  twice  through 
the  tropics,  that  it  can  not  be  carried  down  the 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  there  loaded  into 
vessels,  and  shipped  to  a  foreign  market  with- 
out injury.  The  answer  is  found  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  wheat  raised  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  that  which  grows  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  former  is  so  hard,  and  com- 
pact, and  utterly  destitute  of  moisture,  that  no 
reasonable  amount  of  heat  can  hurt  it,  whereas 
the  latter  is  so  fbll  of  moisture  that  when  car- 
ried into  a  warm  climate  it  swells  and  spoils. 

Turkeys  vs.  Grasshoppers.— Mrs. 

Lathrop  Drew,  of  Pulteney,  has  a  fiock  of  80 
turkeys,  many  of  them  of  \%  to  18  pounds 
weight  They  have  kept  all  the  neighboring 
farms  entirely  clear  of  grasshoppers,  and  now 
daily  resort  to  the  woods  for  acorns  and  chest- 
nuts.— PratUburg  Neua. 

Here  is  a  hint  Why  do  not  aU  farmers  keep 
turkeys— If  not  for  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
their  meat,— to  keep  down  grasshoppers,  buj^ 
flies,  slugs,  and  other  pests,  which  injure  fruits, 
crops,  etc  A  few  broods  of  turkeys  will  con- 
sume millions  of  these  insects,  and  tlius  help  to 
keep  a  farm  clean.  Why  not  ?  Of  course  very 
y^ung  turkeys  require  some  care— but  do  they 
not  repay  it  with  liberal  interest? 

Cheap  Milk-Tester. — ^In  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Massachussetts  Farmer^  Mr.  George 
Bachelder,  of  Stanstcad,  province  of  Quebec^ 
communicates  the  following  simple  instructions 
for  making  and  using  a  milk-tester. 

Take  a  dairy  salt  box  which  has  the  cover 
removed,  turn  it  on  its  side  with  its  open  top 
toward  you  or  in  front,  bore  some  holes  in 
what  now  forms  the  top  of  the  box  of  sufllcent 
size  to  insert  glass  tubes,  letting  the  lower  ends 
of  the  lubes  stand  on  what  now  forms  the  inner 
side  of  the  bottom  of  the  box.  These  tubes 
may  be  made  from  lamp  chimneys  of  the  Ger- 
man student  pattern,  which  may  be  had  at 
nearly  every  country  store,  and  if  the  bottom 
or  bulge  part  is  broken  off",  all  the  better. 

Now  stop  up  the  contracted  part  of  the  chim- 
ney with  a  cork  coated  with  gum  shellac,  melt- 
ed sealing-wax,  or  that  which  ma^  assist  in 
holding  the  cork  and  make  it  milk-tight,  and 
you  then  have  a  uniform  column  of  milk  about 
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eight  and  one-third  inches  high,  which,  divided 
into  one  hundred  parts,  will  make  twelfths  of 
mdies,  which  d^rees  may  he  put  on  a  card- 
board or  a  piece  of  shingle,  forming  a  scale  of 
wliich  each  twelfth  of  an  inch  represents  one 
par  cent 

After  these  tahes  are  set  in  their  places,  pour 
ioto  them  the  milk  which  has  just  been  drawn 
ftom  the  respective  cow,  whose  name  should 
be  attached  on  a  piece  of  card  to  the  corres- 
ponding tube,  care  being  taken  to  properly  sUr 
or  mix  the  milk  of  each  cow  separately,  so  as 
to  get  a  uniform  quality,  for  the  milk  remaining 
in  Uie  pail  a  few  moments  will  be  found  richer 
at  tiie  top  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and 
such  unstirred  milk  would  be  an  unfair  test 

Let  the  mUk  stand  in  these  tubes  in  a  room 
ofa  temperature  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty-five 
degrees  untU  you  think  the  cream  has  all  risen, 


which  will  vary  in  different  cows  from  twelve 
to  forty-eight  hours,  and  you  can  then  readily 
tell  by  appljring  the  scale  to  the  side  of  the 
tubes,  the  percentage  of  cream  of  each  cow  as 
well  as  see  its  color,  and  consequently  learn  the 
color  and  quantity  of  butter  each  cow  will 
make,  as  well  as  learn  their  adaptation  to  but- 
ter or  cheese  purposes. 

If  the  cream  is  low  in  percentage  and  light 
colored,  then  turn  her  to  cheese  purposes,  or 
prepare  her  for  the  shambles. 
4a» 

The  Illustrated  Annual  of  Phrbnol- 
OGY  AND  Physiognomy,  for  1875,  is  expected 
to  be  issued  by  the  time  this  number  of  the 
Journal  reaches  the  reader,  or  very  soon  there- 
after. The  table  of  contents  may  be  found  on 
a  page  in  our  advertising  department,  to  which 
we  would  call  the  reader's  attention. 


ur  jliintorial  lurpu. 


[In  this  Department  will  be  noticed  Bnch  matters  as  are  of  interest  to  correspondents  and  to  the  general  reader. 
Cootributlons  for  '*  What  They  Say ''  should  be  brief,  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  secure  publication.] 


§0   emr   ffiorrespoitl^eitts. 

Thr  Pressure  07  our  Business  is  such 
mat  wean  not  undertake  to  r«titm  unavaUabte  eontrilm- 
iow  mieee  the  neouaary  poetofft  ie  provided  by  the  writ- 
99.  In  all  e€U€Sy  persons  who  communicate  %oUh  ut 
through  Pte  poet-ojice  shouldy  \f  they  expect  a  reply,  in- 
Sm  the  retvm  postage— etampe  belnff  pritferred.  Anony- 
moa  letters  toiU  not  be  coruidersd. 

QuECTioNS  OF  "General  Interest"  only 
teitf  be  answered  in  this  department.  But  one  question 
at  a  Hme^  and  that  dearly  stated,  must  be  propounded, 
if  a  correspondent  shall  expect  us  to  give  him  the  ben^ 
^  M  early  eoneideration, 

A  Ministbe's  Questions.  —  I  write 
yon  for  the  purpose  of  increasiDfir  my  Ijnowl- 
ed^  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  Phrenol- 
ofj;7,  especially  its  bearing  on  Christianity.  I 
have  b^  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  for  several 
years,  and  also  a  reader  of  yonr  Journal.  I  once 
regarded  Phrenology  as  a  hnmbng,  bnt  it  was 
when  I  knew  nothing  of  it  Since  studying  H,  and 
putting  my  acanlred  Icnowledge  into  practice,  I 
am  forced  to  admit  its  claims.  From  what  little 
knowledge  I  have  collected  from  the  perusal  of 
the  JouBKAL,  also  the  Annual,  and  the  small 
work  **  How  to  Read  Character,'^  I  am  enabled  to 
detineate  character  quite  well.  Indeed,  I  am 
sometimes  astonished  to  hear  people' say,  **  I  could 
not  have  told  It  better  myself."  But  there  are 
tome  things  I  am  unable  to  explain.    1  have  often 


noticed  that  people  of  Uuve  Conacientionsness  are 
not  always  ready  to  accept  a  truth — one  that  has 
been  proven  by  the  plainest  evidence;  while  a  per- 
son with  less  Conscientiousness  will  readily  ac- 
cede to  it    How  is  this  ? 

Ane.  Persons  with  large  Conscientlonsness  li^ve 
settled  convictions,  and  are  not  quick  to  change ; 
while  those  with  bnt  little  Conscientiousness  have 
no  previous  barriers  of  great  strength  to  restrain 
them  from  accepting  anything  new.  The  same  is 
true  with  those  having  large  religi6u6  organs  gen- 
erally. Those  who  are  thoroughly  devoted  to  a 
system  of  religious  thinking  are  not  inclined  to 
change  it,  nor  to  accept  any  scientific  proposition 
which  suggests  any  possible  change  of  religious 
belief.  Hence  it  is  that  very  devoted  Christian 
people  are  apt  to  hold  discoveries  in  science  rigid- 
ly at  bay,  while  people  who  are  more  lenient  and 
latitudinous  in  religious  belief,  accept  the  new 
doctrine ;  and  this  fact  gives  plausibility  to  the 
idea  that  a  new  doctrine  is  necessarily  adapted  to 
skeptics,  and  not  to  pious  people.  This  was  true 
of  astronomy.  The  Church  compelled  poor  Gn- 
llleo  to  recant  his  statement  and  bum  his  books ; 
but  the  successors  of  those  religious  teachers  now 
cordially  accept  his  doctrine  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  kneeled  and  made  his  recantation.  Ge- 
ology and  Phrenology  have  thus  been  kept  at  bay 
in  past  years. 
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2d.  Whj  is  It  thi^t  we  h%ye  so  many  different 
rclij^ions  faiths  in  the  world  ?  Is  it  because  the 
Bible  teaches  it,  or  is  it  because  of  the  diversities 
in  the  oixanizations  of  mind  ? 

Ans,  Man  is  naturally  relifj^ous,  is  hungry  for 
something  that  tells  him  about  God  and  futurity. 
His  moral  sentiments  yearn  for  something  which 
the  world  and  the  flesh  do  not  give;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  what  faith  one  shall  adopt  depends  largely 
on  instruction.  Nevertheless,  there  are  different 
oasts  and  classes  of  development;  thus,  those  who 
are  highly  developed  in  Conscientiousness,  C!au- 
tiousness,  Firmness,  and  Self-Esteem,  are  more 
likely  to  collate  from  the  Scriptures  those  strong 
statements  of  Justice  and  severity  which  are  incor- 
porated in  the  Calvinistic  faith ;  while  those  hav- 
ing prominent  Benevolence,  in  reading  the  same 
Bible  will  recognize  the  light  and  glory  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  Apostles  which  reveals  the  love  of 
God,  and  they  will  crystallize  their  faith  around 
these  passages,  ignoring  those  which  speak  to  the 
Calvinistic  class,  especially  if  they  have  less  Con- 
scientiousness, and  they  think  God  is  too  good  to 
punish,  or  that  wrong-doing  is  not  worthy  of  eter- 
nal pains  and  penalties.  We  will  give  answers  to 
further  queries  In  this  connection  in  our  next 
number.  

Absent-MIndeditess. — A  correspond- 
ent, referring  to  our  reply  to  the  question,  What 
is  the  cause  and  what  the  cure,  says : 

I  am  very  absent-minded.  I  find  some  consola- 
tion in  the  remark  that  *'  absence  of  mind  is  not 
stupidity."  It  is  so  very  vexatious  a  thing,  and 
often  so  very  mortifying,  that  I  am  apt  to  call 
myself  stupid.  I  remember  hearing  it  said  that 
**  absence  of  mind  Ls  characteristic  of  a  genius  or 
a  fool.  Now,  I  know  I  am  not  a  genius,  therefore 
— ah !  it  is  not  very  flattering  to  carry  out  tlie  syl- 
logism. A  young  friend  here  suggests,  **  Change 
the  minor  premise."  It  certainly  would  be  a  pleas- 
anterjconclusion,  and  may  be  just  as  true.  I  guess 
there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  major  premise.  Besides, 
I  can  just  as  logically  prove  that  I  am  a  genius. 
Ruskln  says  all  borti  geniuses  talk  to  themselves. 
I  have  the  habit  of  talking  to  myself,  therefore  I 
am  a  gCDius.    Isn't  that  sound  logic  ? 

[The  lady  makes  out  her  case.  She  is  clever ; 
but  we  knew  that  the  moment  we  saw  her  like- 
ness.]   

Flirting. — ^Is  this  from  a  Quaker 
girl?  The  note  comes  from  Philadelpnia.  We 
guess  a  jealous  young  man  wrote  it    This  Is  the 

aaestion  :  Is  there  any  real  moral  or  social  obicc- 
on  to  that  popular  expression  of  gayety  and  in- 
born fun,  namely,  the  so-called  harmless  Jlirting 
between  strangers,  such  as  is  ever  seen  at  places 
•  of  public  amusement,  resort,  and  promenade? 

Ana,  That  is  a  serious  question,  and  must  have  a 
serious  answer.  Flirtations  with  strangers  are  al- 
ways dangerous.  Harm  is  most  likely  to  come  of 
it.  No  father  or  mother  would  like  to  know  their 
daughter  was  flirting  with  strangers.  No  brother 
or  sister  would  be  without  fear  of  evU  consequen- 


ces in  such  a  case.  There  are  better  ways  of  form- 
ing acquaintances,  and  flirting  is  not  necessary. 
Flirting  is  not  right  It  is  not  harmles8h-4t  is  bad. 
Better  not  flirt  with  strangers,  norwitti  acquAint- 
ances.  Better  not  flirt  with  single  men,  married 
men,  nor  any  other  men.  Better  not  flirt  witli 
anybody.  Flirts  are  always  in  danger  of  comlAg 
to  some  bad  end.    Better  not  flirt. 

Why  Not  Kill  Them  ?— The  follow- 
ing comes  from  Western  New  Tork : 

The  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  myself«  having 
the  highest  respect  for  yon  as  an  able  expoundei 
of  the  science  of  life,  etc.,  request  me  to  ask  youi 


3gm__ 
years  of  age,  who  is  nervous,  excitable,  and  aspir- 
ing, yet  healthy,  but  somewhat  averse  to  large 
families,  is  devotedly  attached  to  a  widow  ladj  of 
45  years,  with  eight  children,  but  who  is  an  honor 
to  her  sex,  having  every  grace  and  virtue  possible 
to  woman  so  conditioned.  Who,  moreover,  sup- 
ports herself  and  family  respectably  by  her  own 
Industry,  and  who,  withal,  reciprocates  his  affec- 
tion in  the  superlative  degree.  To  such  is  happi- 
ness possible,  or  probable,  if  married.  Please  re- 
ply by  private  letter  only,  and  oblige  yours  truly. 
Ans.  We  replied  privately,  but  considering  ttie 
matter  too  interesting  to  keep  from  readers  of  the 
JouBNAL,  we  give  it  with  our  reply,  viz. :  Now,  if 
it  were  not  for  those  eight  children  what  a  happy 
couple  this  might  be!  But  the  young  man  of  28 
doesuH  like  large  families.  What  else  can  be  d6ne 
but  to  kill  the  children  ?  Then  the  coast  would 
be  clear.  But  who  knows  that,  should  they  many 
—the  lad  of  28  and  the  lassie  of  45— there  would 
he  eight  more  children  I  What  then  ?  To  be  rid 
of  them  could  they  not  be  served  as  we  serve  sur- 
plus kittens  ?  •  Really,  we  see  no  other  way  for 
that  young  man  of  28  than  to  procure  a  copy  of 
our  excellent  little  work,  entitled  Wedlock  :  or. 
Who  May  and  Who  May  Not  Marry— and  foUovr 
,  its  teachings.  

Ladies'  Fbizzles,  Etc. — ^Woiild  you 
kindly  favor  us  with  your  Idea  upon  the  taste  and 
propriety  of  the  now  stylish,  so-called  ladies* 
'*  bangs ''—the  unsightly  JHuUs  that  are  made  to 
nearly  cover  the  forehead  ? 

Ana.  This  is  a  theme  so  much  "above  buttons" 
that  we  must  decline  to  give  an  opinion.  Think 
of  it,  "bangs"  and  "frizzles!"  We  beg  to  be 
excused.  

Reader  (of  Jeiferson,  Texas). — ^Law, 
first;  literature,  second;  engineering,  third;  mer- 
chandising, fourth.    See  "  Mirror  of  the  Mind," 

CotOR    OP    Hair    and    Honbsty. — 

Would.you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  through 
your  esteemed  Journal  if  there  is  anything  to  In- 
dicate the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  a  person  in  the 
color  of  the  hair  or  beard  ?  A  friend  of  mine 
holds  that  if  the  color  of  the  hair  and  that  of  the 
beard  are  of  a  different  shade,  that  such  person 
can  be  set  down  as  a  dishonest  one.  You  will 
greatly  oblige  me  and  others  to  give  your  opinion 
on  the  above. 

Ana,  If  the  saying  that  "  all  men  are  liars  "  be 
accepted  as  a  fact,  then  that  "  friend  "  is  prob- 
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k\Aj  ngbt  Bat  until  be  daxi  give  a  reason  for  the 
(jpinion  he  "  holds,"  it  will  not  be  largely  credited, 
^e  have  not  traced  the  nerves  leading  to  the  roots 
of  the  hairs  to  discover  whether  or  not  they  lead 
to  sources  which  are  hdnest  or  dishonest.  The 
color  of  the  hair  has  a  physical,  rather  than  a 
moral  significance,  and  is  considered  tempera- 
mestaL  

A  Bankbk,  who  subscribes  for  this 
Journal,  writes : 

I  wonld  lllve  to  subscribe  for.  some  weekly  or 
monthly  periodical  which  reflects  the  linest  thought 
on  political  ecouoroy. 'finance,  and  giving  general 
information  suitable  for  a  person  to  read  who  has 
not  much  time. 

Ant,  Among  the  monthlies  either  the  AUantie  or 
Lipplmcott;  among  the  weeklies  the  ISvming  Ibety 
the  Ooldm  Age^  and  the  Nation  are  excellent. 

ViTE. — Was  not  the  first  newspaper 
published  durine  tl^e  colonial  period  of  our  hlsto- 
Tj  published  In  the  city  of  New  York  ? 
.  Ant,  No;  Boston  claims  that  honor.  In  1701 
the  publication  of  a  little  two-column  half-sheet, 
twelve  by  eight  inches  in  sice,  called  the  Bpeton 
yewt-Lettery  was  commenced  in  that  city,  and  it 
maintained  an  existence  for  over  seventy  years. 
No  newspaper  was  regularly  issued  in  New  York 
nntn  1725,  when  the  New  York  OaxaUe  was  cstab- 
Hshed.  

Comfortable  Shoes. — Mr.  Editor: 
Where  do  they  make  woman*s  shoes  with  broad 
toes? 

Ant.  Can  any  of  our  New  York  shoemakers  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  **  sufferer  from  bunions,*^  who 
asks  this  question  of  general  interest  to  all  who 
'  can  afford  to  wear  ^hoes  ? 

A  Patent  Cow-Milker. — ^Here  is  a 
part  of  an  advertisement  cut  from  an  old  news- 
paper. Please  inform  me  where  the  machine  can 
oe  foud,  and  if  it  is  what  the  advertiser  claims 
forU: 

**  Successful  cow-milker.  Saves  three-quarters 
of  the  time,  labor,  and  money  now  expended  in 
milking  cows,  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  A  child  once 
taught  can  readily  use  it.  Saves  straining.  Does 
away  with  numb  fingers  and  strips  the  cow  dry. 
Put  up  in  boxes  containing  10  sets  for  stockmen, 
dairrmen,  and  the  wholesale  trade.  For  sale  at 
retail  by  first-class  grocers  and  dealers  in  imple- 
■eots.''^ 

Ant,  Altiiough  we  have  inquired  at  several  deal- 
ers in  agricultural  implements,  we  can  not  find  the 
machine,  or  any  one  who  can  tell  us  anything 
tboQt  it  A  note  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
ONmlry  OmUemany  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  to  the  PraU 
fUFkrmery  Chicago,  IlL,  or  to  any  other  reliable 
tfricQltural  journal,  ought  to  elicit  the  dedred 
laftmaatlon.  A  good  cow-milker  would  be  a  good 
t  to  have  on  a  farm. 


Guii  Arabic. — What  is  gum  arabic, 
tad  fkom  whence  it  <*ome8 1 
iliUL  In  the  conveoient  language  of  an  exchange, 


we  answer:  Ip  Morocco,  al>out  the  middle  of 
November,  that  te,  after  the  rainy  season,  a  gum- 
my Juice  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  acacia.  It  gradually  thickens 
in  the  furrow  down  which  it  runs,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  oval  and  round  drops,  about  the  size 
of  pigeons*  eggs,  of  different  colors,  as  it  comes 
from  the  red  or  white  gum  trec^  About  the  mid- ' 
die  of  December  the  Moors  encamp  on  the  borders 
of  the  forest,  and  the  harvest  lasts  a  full  month. 
The  gum  is  paeked  in  large  leather  sacks,  and 
transported. on  the  backs  of  camels  and  bullocks 
to  the  seaports  for  shipment  The  harvest  occa* 
Bion  is  made  one  of  great  rejoicing,  and  the  people 
for  the  time  being  almost  live  on  gum,  which*  is 
nutritious  and  fattening.  Such  is  the  commercial 
story  of  this  simple  article. 


What  are  Stimulants  ? — ^In  the  con- 
troversy which  is  going  on  as  to  the  effects  of 
stimulants,  little  or  nothing  has  been  said'^  an- 
swer the  question.  What  are  Stimulants?  There 
is,  and  should  be,  a  distinction  made  between  a 
stimulant  and  a  nourishment— the  latter  may  in- 
clude the  former  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  for-* 
mer,  as  such,  is,  and  should  be,  distinguished  by 
physiologists  from  the  latter.  Nourishment  sup- 
plies the  wastes  of  life,  and  thus  prevents  death ; 
while  a  stimulant,  as  .different  from  a  nourish- 
ment, only  draws  from  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready generated 'or  supplied  by  nourishment,  and 
exhausts  the  capital  of  life  which  has  been  stored 
up,  and  death  will  ensue  in  the  continued  use  of 
it  All  physiologists  must  be  in  favor  of  nourish- 
ment, and  must  acknowledge  it  as  a  necessity  of 
life,  but  very  few  are  in  favor  of  the  popular  use 
of  stimulants.  The  effect  of  a  stimulant,  as  such, 
is  to  irritate  the  physical  structures,  and  by  it  thus 
to  affoct  the  bodily  strength  and  the  mind.  In 
plain  language,  all  stimulants  are  irritant  poisont^ 
and  when  taken 'to  an  excessive  extent  the  gen- 
eral effects  of  them  all  are  the  same— they  ex- 
haust the  system,  and  death  ensues.  As  a  com- 
mon example,  alcohol  has  always  been  classed  by 
toxicologists  among  irritant  poisons.  All  stimu- 
lants are  therefore  hnrtfdl,  but  the  exUnt  of  the 
use  of  them,  like  the  use  of  any  other  substance, 
must  determine  their  benefits  or  harm.  So  long, 
then,  as  alcohol  or  any  other  poisonous  article  is 
nsed  so  little  as  not  to  perceptibly  have  any  effect 
as  to  a  stimulant,  then  It  does  no  harm ;  but  all 
Intelligent  advocates  of  the  use  o#  alcohol,  or 
other  stimulants,  mostly  avoid  discussing  the  ef- 
fects upon  the  system  after  their  use. 

It  is  well  known  by  physiologists  that  the  gen 
eral  effect  of  stimulants  Is  to  diminish  the  future 
strength  of  the  physical  system  by  causing  over- 
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czertioi^  for  the  time,  and  after  that  the  amoont 
•f  rest  required  by  the  system  !•  proporttonate  to 
the  amomnt  of  strengUi  which  has  thus  been  un- 
duly generated 'or  drawn  upon,  so  that  in  the  end 
the  Tictim  is  certainly  no  better  off  than  be  would 
baTe  been  without /the  stimalant,  being  something 
like  a  race-horse  undet  the  irritant  stimulant  of  a 
whip  or  spur,  It  may  carry  blm  through  the  race 
much  quicker  and  with  more  spirit  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  done,  but  the  wear  and  tear  of 
his  system  has  been  proportionately  greater,  and 
he  must  recuperate  proportionately  by  rest  and 
nourishing  food  in  order  to  retain  his  health  and 
to  prolong  his  strength  and  life.  Thns,  it  is  a 
detriment  to  continued  exertion.  The  difference 
of  opinion  between  tiie  adVocates  of  temperance 
and  intemperance  must  be  upon  $timvlanU  or  no 
tamuianti,  and  not  the  issue  as  to  whether  the 
prevalent  use  of  alcohol  Is  beneficial  as  a  nour- 
ishment only. 

The  physiological  laws  of  healthy  bodily  and 
mental  action  say  no  §iimulanU  or  narootia,  but 
nouriahment  mid  froptr  mental  and  bodily  eitreim 
tmdrett.  B.  a.  a. 

CcBE  Root.— One  of  onr  "  original" 
subscribers  writes— i9ir ;  I  tfee  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Phrb«6looical  Jou^hal,  under 
the  heading  "  Personal,"  that  Mr.  John  Wells,  of 
Marissa,  111.,  has  invented  a  new  process  for  cube 
root  Will  yon  please  send  me  the  modus  oper- 
andi, for  I  am  anxions  to  become  acquainted  with 
it  By  so  doing  you  will  oblige  one  who  hcu  read 
.every  number  of  your  excellent  journal  from  its 
^commencement.    Tours,  in  the  cause  of  right, 

WILLIAM  T.  TUCKER,  Watcrbury,  Conn. 
[Mr.  Wells  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  with 
'those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  his  new 
<  method.]  

Phrbnology  vs.  Materialism. — Oc- 
icaslonally  we  find  people  possessed  of  fair  educa- 
/tional  attainments  combined  with  great  religious 
.2eal,  and  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  Phrenology, 
who  consider  Phrenology  and  materialism  as  wed- 
tded,  andifihat  of  a  consequence. all  practicers  and 
supporters  of  Phrenology  are  materialists.  I  wish . 
to  explain  away  all  such  fallacious  notions,  for 
sndi  is  notifehe  ease.  Webster  defines  a  material- 
ist as  **onc  wlio  denies  the  existence  of  spiritual 
substances,  and  maintains  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
the  result  of .«  particular  organism  of  matter  In 
the  body."  To  illie  casual  observer  there  is  really 
an  exoosefor  Itae  above  view  of  the  matter. 

But  he  who  win  ooneentrate  his  mind  upon  and 
(become acquainted ^th  the  principles  of  Phrenol- 
ogy, win  iMMrbe  seimpreaaed.  Phrenology  rec- 
.  ogBlzes.  the  spMtual  part  of  man  called  the  mind, 
or  soul,  as  the  power***  behind  the  throne"  that 
gWee  shape,  .tone,  and  texture  to  the  physical 
man ;  and  m  ithcr  btaln  to  the  direct  organ  of  the 
mind,  and  m  (th*t  4a  ar  nucleus  of  organs  corre- 


sponding with  the  known  faculties  of  the  mlBd, 
what  better  source  can  there  be  for  obtaining 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  mind  than  by 
examining  the  quality,  size,  and  relative  streogtb 
of  those  organay 

The  expert  dealer  hi  horses  never  mistakes  the 
common  farm,  or  dray-horse,  for  one  possessing 
speed.  Neither  will  the  plirenologlcal  expert 
point  out  a  habitue  of  the  liquor-saloon  or  gam- 
bling-hall as  a  minister  of  the  Oost>el.  How  doea 
he  ascertain  this  knowledge  ?  By  examining  ttao 
phytUal  organ  of  the  mind,  and  by  that  means  as- 
certaining the  quality  of  the  mind  of  the  subject, 
keeping  in  mind  the  Important  fact 

**  That  of  the  soul,  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make.*' 
Phrenologists  separate  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
into  three  general  divisions,  i>r  groups,  viz. :  Pbya- 
Ical,  Intellectual,  and  moral.  Consequently  Uie 
physical  organs  of  these  faculties  must  be  similar- 
ly grouped ;  and  when  by  an  Examination  of  the 
physical  oixans  we  find  any  one  of  them  remark- 
ably developed,  we  have  just  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  exerts  a  controlling  Infiuence.  As  the 
above  are  some  of  the  general  principles  of  Phreo- 
ology.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  Phrenology  Is 
not  a  handmaid  of  materialism,  but  one  of  its  foee 

When  will  Christian  people  realize  the  faet  that 
'*  true  Christianity  will  gain  by  every  step  made  In 
the  knowledge  of  man,"  and  let  that  principle 
govern  their  criticisms  on  matters  not  fully  under- 
stood by  them,  instead  of  flinging  the  cruel  and 
mercenary  taunts  of  materialists,  etc.,  at  support- 
ers of  doctrines  that  they  In  their  Ignorance  con- 
strue as  such.  Truths,  not  dogmias,  should  be  the 
motto  of  aU.  c.  n.  MooARif. 

A  Lady  Teacher  writes  us  from  Min- 
nesota as  follows:  I  have  received^  the  Phbkvo- 
LOOICAL  JouBHAL  and  the  Science  qf  Health  as 
usual,  and,  as  Is  always  the  case,  am  much,  inter- 
ested In  them.  These  publlc4itlonB  have  done  my- 
self and  my  sister  an  incalculable  amount  of  good. 
In  a  great  measure  they  have  educated  us.  Ee- 
peclally  Is  this  true  of  the  Phrbnologioal  Joub> 
NAL.  My  having  subscribed  for  It  ten  years  age 
has  been  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  me. 

A  Clergyman's  TESTm ony. — The  folr 
lowing  note  to  the  editor— not  Intended  /or  publi- 
catioii--gives  us  real  encouragement.  Our  read- 
ers shall  enjoy  it  with  us: 

BuRXsaiBB,  N.  Y.-nDsor  Sir:  I  have  been  for 
two  years  a  constant  reader  of  the  Phrkkologi- 
CAL  JouBMAL,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  say  I 
am  delighted,  and  am  becoming  more  and  more 
Interested  in  each  succeeding  number.  I  think 
the  last  (September  number),  now  lying  on  ray  tft- 
)}le,  the  best  of  all.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  hn- 
provo  the  Journal  In  the  least  Some  minlstere 
appear  to  be  afraid  of  Phrenology,  but  I  believe 
any  man  can  preach  better,  uid  be  more  useful  to 
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MiMlow-meB,  by  taking  tad  reading  the  PHks- 

MLOeiOAI.  JOUBXAL. 

You  nuiy  coant  me  ms  a. life-long  sabscriber.  I 
Bke  the  way  yon  take  hold  of  and  dificufts  the  Is- 
•■••  of  the  present  day.  I  believe  we  should  haye 
more  to  do  In  denouncing  the  tins  of  the  present 
gjeneration,  and  have  more  to  do  with  the  United 
States,  than  with  old  Judea  and  Jewish  history. 
I  hid  you  God  speed  in  trying  to  make  humanity 
better  by  lifting  the  world  upon  a  higher  plune  of 
moral  grandeur.    W.  B.  K.,  Pastor  M.  S.  Church. 

What  x  Lady  Says  of  Hbbsklf. — 
The  editor  had  occasion  to  comment  on  and  to 
criticise  a  lady  eorreapondent^  There  is  real  poetry 
and  stirring  eloquence  in  her  beautiful  utterances. 
And  this  is  what  she  says  of  herself  in  reply : 

Thanks  for  your  "  criticism  I "  I  will  endeavor 
to  profit  by  your  words.  I  have  a  strange  disposi- 
tion — self-willed,  but  not  self-sufficient— over-sus- 
picious, yet  over- trusting;  believing,  yet  faithless 
-Hny  whole  nature  seems  a  compound  of  opposites, 
a  bundle  of  contradictions. 

I  seem  impelled  to  write,  and  yet  all  my  efforts 
kK>k  very  poor  and  commonplace  when  they  have, 
by  much  labor,  struggled  into  birth;  and  I  feel 
lie  begging'  everybody's  pardon  for  having  pre- 
sumed to  express  my  thoughts.  I  imagilS^  there 
are  very  few  who  live  as  unsatisfactory  a  life  as  I 
do.  My  aspirations  are  heavenward,  certainly,  but 
oh,  how  much  of  earth  creeps  in  to  fetter  and  dla- 
courage! 

Can  you  imagine  a  fragrant,  secluded  retreat  in 
a  dim,  pine  forest,  where  the  sunshine,  glinting 
through  the  boughs  in  golden  arabesque,  falls  in 
dancing  showers  upon  the  flower-kirtled  moss  be- 
tow  ?  A  sweet- voiced  rivulet,  deep-dimpled  and  f  ra- 
grant-lipped  from  kisses  of  clover  bloom  and  thyme, 
ponra  its  jewels  intojthe  wood-fairy's  granite  cup, 
tbcoi  with  a  foamy  crest,  rises  'gainst  the  rocky 
banier,  leaps  upward  and  away  in  dazzling  rain- 
bow floods.  In  this  beauty-haun\ed,  mist-crowned 
vale,  a  brown-dressed,  dark-eyed  thrush  bad  sought 
a  restful  home.  She  loved  the  dreamy,  peace- 
shadowed  valleys,  fnd  almost  unconsciously,  all 
•untaught,  learned  to  carol  nature's  unwritten 
music*  in  low,  sad  measures,  keep  the  rythm  of  all 
her  wordless  songs.  At  length  a  haunting  * '  sense ' ' 
—a  call  she  can  not  disbelieve,  whispers  that, 
boiceforth,  to  sing  of  Heaven  and  God's  unfath- 
omed  love  must  be  her  mission ;  so,  hushing  all 
heart^longlDga,  she  Itogers  no  longer  in  the  vine- 
Biantled  Tslley,  hot  seeks  the  unshadowed  plains 
where  man  has  reared  his  walls  and  spires  of  gran- 
ite, cold  and  drear. 

But,  alas,  for  Uie  ilBger  with  her  pure  but  mourn- 
fiid,  hsdf -niystBrions  song  I  Bright-pluroaged  birds, 
witb  triumphant,  passion-kindled  strains,  entrance 
a»  throng,  and  only  tb^  sad,  earth- weary  wander- 
9m^mVkU?%  descending  plane  pause  to  listen  to 
tb»  mifttfi  fjff  tafef s  the  singer  from  ttie  sylvan  glade. 
Why  dKmld  the  marcliing  millions  care  to  hear  a 


strain  so  simple,  learned  alone  from  the  sky,  the 
brook,  the  flowers,  the  trackless  recess  amid  the 
whispering  pines,  where  only  nature's  full  heart 
throbs  in  surgmg  pulses,  beating  in  unison  with 
the  ''  Oreat  SpiHt's  "  unspoken  word  ? 

What  though  the  notes  are  dear  and  freet 
What  though  the  theme  is  true?  The  earth  is 
filled  with  other  songs,  and  her's  fall  on  unheed- 
ing ears.  Only  the  Great  Invisible,  whose  power 
alike  conceived  the  thundering  Sinai  and  the  hum> 
blest  flower,  can  understand  the  loving  faith  which 
gives  the  hermit-bird  the  power  to  still  sing  on, 
hoping,  believing  that,  perchance,  the  love-freightp 
ed  melody  may  stay  some  wandering  step  or  lighU 
en  a  weary  heart  walking  sadly  the  sandy  waste  of 
poverty  and  pain.        m.  m.  b.  o. 

Was  it  Elbctbical  ? — The  following 
from  Rochester,  Indiana,  dated  «)Oth  July,  was 
sent  to  the  editor:  Having  been  a  reader  of  your 
JouBNAL  for  a  number  of  years,  I  have  learned 
many  good  things.  A  little  circumstance  hap- 
pened to  me  yesterday  (Sabbath)  morning  that  I 
can  not  explain  to  my  satisfaction.  While  I  was 
reclining  on  the  lounge  reading,  about  6  a.m.,  with 
a  paper  thrown  over  my  face  to  keep  off  the  files, 
I  was  shocked  by  two  heavy  reports,  in  quick  sue-, 
cession,  of  thuDder,  as  I  supposed.  I  felt  stunned, 
could  hardly  brea^e.  I  got  up  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  opened  the  blinds,  and  inquired  of  my  wife,. 
**Wbat  was  struck  by  lightning?"  1  was  sur- 
prised when  «%he  replied,  **  Nothing,"— that  there 
was  no  thunder  nor  a  sign  of  rain.  My  sensations 
were  the  same  as  are  usually  experienced  when 
one  is  close  to  an  object  when  it  is  struck  by  light- 
ning.   I  feel  the  effecto  of  the  shock  yet. 

These  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  if  you  can 
give  any  light  on  the  subject  that  will  tend  to  clear 
up  the  mystery,  I  should  for  one  be  thankful  I 
am  not  a  believer  in  spirita  or  presentiments. 

B.  K. 

[We  submit  the  above  for  the  consideration  of 
our  readers.  The  experience  was  evidently  a 
nervous  one ;  possibly  the  writer's  electrical  con- 
dition sustained  a  sudden  chaige,  which  to  his 
consciousness  appeared  like  a  disohaige  of  elec- 
tricity from  a  thunder-cloud.] 

An  Acknowledgment. — Eight  years 
ago  I  knew  not  that  there  was  such  a  science  as 
Phrenology.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  subject  by  reading  *' Combe's  Constitution  of 
Man;  "  and  I  must  say  that  I  never  read  a  book 
which  contains  more  sound*  practical  wisdom. 
Since  then  I  have  read  the  Piuuuioix>oioal  Jodr- 
HAL,  Scimceqf  Btaith^  and  many  more  of  your 
publications,  and  have  become  greatly  interested 
in  the  ''  Science  of  Man."  As  all  your  publications 
treat  of  subjects  that  are  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  human  race,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that 
every  individual  siiocld  be  their  constant  readers. 
-  What  little  1  know  of  Phranoiogy  no  taioney  oould 

buy.  s*««fliBlyz??^V300gpe*^ 
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WISDOM. 

**  A  LAUGH  U  worth  a  hundred  grroans  in  any 
market^^— C%ar2e8  Lamb, 

No  man  can  learn  what  he  haa  not  prepan^tion 
for  learning,  howeyer  near  to  his  eyea  is  the  ob- 
ject— Emerson, 

Bt  the  way  many  people  in  society  waste  their 
passing  time,  one  would. think  that  they  ^cpected 
to  liye  eternally. 

Choosb  rather  to  have  your  children  well  in- 
structed than  rich,  for  the  hopes  of  the  learned 
are  better  than  the  riches  of  the  iguonnt.^JBpiO' 
tetut. 

Thb  mind  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  in  an  intimate  sympathy  with  the  course 
of  events,  is  strong  with  the  strength  of  nature, 
and  is  develoi>ed  by  its  force. — Dr.  MautMey. 

Enyt  inflicta  the  greatest  misery  on  its  votaries, 
their  sadness  is  perpetual,  their  soul  is  grieved, 
their  intellect  is  dimmed,  and  their  heart  disqui- 
eted. 

Proflioaot  consista  not  in  spending  years  of 
time  or  chests  ol  money,  but  in  spending  them  off 
the  Hue  of  your  career.  Spend  for  your  expense, 
and  retrench  the  expense  which  is  not  yours. — 
SmeraoH, 

Rev.  Charlim  Brooks  was  asked,  "What  is 
the  shortest  sketch  of  human  life  ?  *'  He  answer- 
ed thus : 

**  At  ten,  a  child  ;  at  twenty,  wild ; 
At  thirty,  strong,  if  ever; 
At  forty,  rich ;  at  fifty,  wise ; 
At  sixty,  good,  or  never.** 

Thb  way  to  escape  sadness,  when  the  light  of 
one  beautiful  promise  after  another  goes  out,  is  to 
kindle  in  place  thereof  the  light  of  one  glorious 
reality  after  another.— TfWiam  M,  Alger, 

Public  opinion  can  not  do  for  virtue  what  it 
does  for  vice.  It  is  the  essence  of  virtue  to  look 
above  opinion.  Vice  is  consistent  with,  and  very 
often  strengthened  by,  entire  subserviency  to  it. 

Thbbb  are  a  good  many  pious  people  who  are  as 
careful  of  their  religion  as  of  their  best  service  of 
china,  only  using  it  on  holy  occasions  for  fear  it 
should  get  chipped  or  flawed  in  working-day  wear. 
— DougUu  Jerrold, 
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**  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.** 

** Good-mobnino,  Smith;  you  look  sleepy;" 
**Tes,"  replied  Smith,  "I  was  up  all  night." 
"  Up !  where  ? '»    "  Upstairs,  in  bed." 

**I  WANT  to  know,"  said  a  creditor,  fiercely, 
**  when  yon  are  going  to  pay  me  what  yon  owe 
me ? "  ''I  give  it  up,"  repUed the dabtor ;  *< ask 
me  something  eaay." 


A* MAN  named  his  best  hen  "  Macdnli;"  because 
he  wanted  her  to  **  lay  on." 

**  Thbbb  ! "  said  Jones,  as  he  wrathfuUy  pushed 
away  the  pic  which  his  landlady  had  just  served 
him;  ''that  stuff  isn*t  fit  for  a  pig  to  eat,  and  I 
ain't  going  to  eat  it" 

A  CmoAOO  gentlemen  who  recently  traveled 
through  Ohio,  says  that  everybody  he  met  called 
potatoes  "taters,"  except  one  young  lady,  who 
called  him  a  **  small  pertater" 

Said  a  pompous  fellow,  browbeating  his  audit- 
ors, •*  I  have  traveled  round  the  world."  Replied 
a  wit  of  the  Addisonian  period,  ''  So  has  this  cane 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  bat  it  is  only  a  stick  for  all 
that" 

thb  fbmalb  chin. 
How  wisely  Nature,  ordering  all  below 
Forbade  on  woman's  chin  a  beard  to  grow — 
For  how  should  she  be  shaved,  whatever  the  skill. 
Whose  tongue  would  never  let  her  chin  be  still  ? 

A  TOiTNO  man  who  knows  all  about  It,  states 
that  his  experience  has  taught  him  that  a  flirt  is  a 
fool,  who  delights  in  fooling  fools,  and  the  fool 
who  is  fooled  by%uch  a  fool  is  the  foolishest  kind 
of  a  fool.    He's  been  fooled  badly,  we  judge. 

A  RSD-HAiRBD  lady,  who  was  ambitioua  of  lit- 
erary distinction,  found  but  a  poor  sale  for  her 
book.  A  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  her  disap- 
pointment, said,  "  Her  hair  is  red  (read)  if  her 
book  is  not"  An  auditor,  in  attempting  to  relate 
the  joke  elsewhere,  said,  *'  She  has  red  hair  if  her 
book  hasn't" 

A  MAN,  praising  porter,  said  it  was  so  excellent 
a  beverage  that,  though  taken  in  great  quantities, 
it  always  made  him  fat  *'  I  have  seen  the  time," 
said  another,  *'  when  it  made  you  lean."  "  When  ? 
I  should  be  glad  to  know,'*  Inquired  the  eulogist 
*'  Why,  no  longer  ago  than  last  night— o^^iinst  a 

I  WAS  sitting  beside 

My  destined  bride. 
One  still,  sentimental  day ; 

*'  How  I  long,"  said  I, 

**  But  to  make  you  cry, 
And  I'd  kiss  the  bright  tears  away  I  •» 

Fair  Cecily  blush'd, 

Her  voice  was  hush'd, 
I  thoui^t  she  would  cry,  to  be  sure: 

But  she  lisp'd  to  me, 
.  .Pouting  prettily, 
**  Prevention  is  better  thAu  cure  I " 

This  is  the  way  a  colored  preacher  at  Richmond 
harangued  hla  hearers  for  mutual  convenience: 
**  De  fore  part  ob  de  church  will  please  sit  down 
so  de  hind  part  ob  de  church  can  see  de  fore  part 
ef  de  fore  part  persist  in  stand  in'  before  de  hind 
part  to  de  utter  exclusion  ob  de  hind  part  by  de 
fore  part"       ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  ^OOglC 
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Ji  m$  depmimeid  art  ^Uwn  tA«  ^i^te  aikf  pH<M  (tf 
mttk  Niw  Books  o*  Aav«  6«m  received  from  the  puXh 
tUhat,  Our  reatUre  look  tone  for  tksee  annpumoemenU^ 
md  me  skall  endsawor  to  keep  them  well  ii^ormaa  toith 
fiftrenee  to  the  cmrremt  literature. 

The  Life   Cruisb  op   Captain   Bbsb 
AnAMS.    A  Temperance  Tale.    By  Julia  MrNalr 
WrifTht,  ftothor  of  ''  Jaic  dr  Not,^'  ''  Nothing  to 
Driok,*'   etc    One  vol.,  li^mo;   pp.   418;   em- 
bossed maslin.    Price,  $1.50.    NewTorlL:  Na- 
tional Temperance  Association. 
Here  is  enconraf^ement  for  right  living.    Tlie 
story  pictures  life  as  it  is,  and  as  it  should  be. 
Here  are  Uie  chapter  bcadinsrs  under  which  she 
writes:    A  B^Inning  of  a  Cruise;  Outfitting; 
Sailing  Orders ;  Tides  Along  the  Shore;  Captain 
Adams*  Chart ;  A  Voyage  Well  Begun ;  Running 
on  a  Beef;  A  Refit  in  Port;  Seaworthy ;  Steering 
tor  the  Lights;    Between   Ports;    Caught  in   a 
Siorm;  Salrage;  Port  at  Last 

Thb  Song  Monarch.    A  Collection  of 
Secular  and  Sacred  Music,  for  Singing-schools, 
Day-schools,  Conventions^  Musical  Academies, 
College  Choirs,  and  the  Home  Circle.    Consist- 
ing of  Musical  Notation  and  Exercises,  Glees, 
Duets,   Quartets,   Anthems,    etc.     By.  H.    R. 
Palmer,  assisted  by  L.  O.  Eqierson.    One  voL, 
•  oblong ;  pp.  192 ;  boards.    Price,  75  cents.    Bos- 
ton :  Oliver  Ditson  A  Co. 
«*  WbaVs  in  a  namb  ?"    Why  "  The  Song  Mon- 
arch ?  "    We  give  it  up.    But  the  book,  though 
Its  title-pim^e  and  its  name  were  removed,  would 
•tin  be  full  of  beautiful  tunes.    There  can  be  no 
-  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  this  new  work.    The 
names  of  authors  and  publishers  is  a  guarantee  of 
this.    Who  that  has  enjoyed  can  ever  forget  those 
delightfnl  singing-school  days  I    Then  the  going 
home  wiUi  the  girls !    Well,  it  must  be  a  singular 
person  who  would  not  enjoy  this.    We  like  the 
book«  the   associations,   and   everything   which 
comes  of  it  

The  American  School  Music  Reader. 
A  Svstematically  Graded  Course  of  Instruction 
In  Music,  for  Public  Schools,  with  an  Appendix. 
For  Mixed  Voices.    Third  Book.    L.  0.  Emer- 
son, W.   S.   Tilden.     Vols.   L,   II.,  and  III., 
12mo;  pp.  78,  144.  and  40;  boards.    Prices,  85, 
50,  and  60  cenU.    Boston :  Oliver  Ditson  <&  Co. 
At  last!     We  though!  it  would  come  to  this 
Elementary,  or  A  B  C  Music  Books  for  Children. 
We  are  to  l»ecome  a  nation  of  singers.    Messrs. 
O.  D.  A  Co.  furnish  the  documents  neatly  made 
and' cheap.    Here  they  are,  and  will  be  bought 
Bks  Webster^s  spelling-book,  by  the  million. 

The  Childrens*  Friend  is  a  capital 
■agattne  for  young  people.  It  is  edited  and 
^bttdMt  at  $L50  a  year,  by  Anne  F.  Bradley, 
CdatesvlUe,  Pla.  Sample  numbers  are  sent  at  15 
MDti.  Why  not  subscrlbo  for  it,  and  present  it 
toboftaiidghrlsf 


Advancement  of  Science.  The  In- 
augural Address  of  Prof^  John  Tyndall,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  F.R.8.  Delivered  before  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
Belfast,  August  19th,  1874.  With  Portrait  and 
Biographical  Sketch.  Opinions  of  the  Eminent 
Sci&tist,  Prof.  H.  Helmholtz.  And  Articles  of 
Prof.  Tyndall  on  Prayer.  One  vol.,  12mo ;  pp. 
105;  muslin.  Price,  $1.  New  York:  A.  K. 
Butts  &  Co. 

These  are  the  utterances  wiiich  have  caused 
such  a  hubbub  in  the  world  of  Indefinite  theology. 
But  why  f  May  not  an  honest  Investigator  give 
expression  to  his  discoveries,  or  even  to  his  opin- 
ions, wiUiont  upsetting  **  established  truth  T' 
We  wish  tt>  see  science  and  religion  ^go  hand  in 
*hand  for  the  elevation  and  development  of  the 
race.  

The  Heathens  of  the  Heath.     A  Ro- 
mance, Instructive.  Absorbing,  Thrilling.    Bv 
William  McDonnell,  author  of  ♦*  Exeter  II ail,^* 
etc.    One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  498;  muslin.     :  licc, 
$1.60.    New  York :  D.  M.  Bennett 
A  historical  and  heretical  novel,  which  thinking 
men  may  read  without  danger  to  a  settled  faith. 
The  author  affiliates  with  secularists,  skeptics, 
and  radical^.    He  is  one  of  the  sort  called  icono- 
clasts, and  deUghts  in  smashing  the  images. 

Esther  Maxwell's  Mistake.    A  Story 

Founded  on  Fact.    By  the  author  of  **  Andrew 

Douglass,"  *'  Femwood,"  etc.    One  vol.,  12mo ; 

pp.  2^;   embossed  Ihiuslin.     Price,  $1.    New 

York :  National  Temperance  Association. 

Our  neight>or8  of  the  N.  T.  A.  must  have  "  struck 

oil"  in  the  way  of  reaching  the  public  with  their 

Temperance  literature  through  stories.    They  are 

issuing  a  series  of  the  best  story  books  yet  printed. 

Those  who  would  escape  mistakes  in  life  should 

read  this.  

New  Practical  Speller.  A  Coarse  in 
Orthography,  Oi^jthospy,  Formation,  and  Use  of 
Words,  Grammar,  and  Construction  of  Sen- 
tences. Including  ExempliOcatlon  of  Rules  for 
Spelling,  a  Simple,  Comprehensive  Exercise  in 
Prefixes  and  Suffixes,  and  a  List  of  Proper 
Names,  with  Historical  Sketches  concerning 
them.  By  N.  D.  Wolfard.  One  vol.,  12mo;  ppl 
188;  boards.  Price,  50  cents.  Cincinnati:  Geo. 
E.  Stevens  A  Co. 
We  think  ^is  a  good  thing.    Educators  should 

send  for  a  copy  and  examine  It 

Issues  of  the  Age;  or,  Conseauences 
'    Involved  in  Modem  Thought.     By  Uenry  0. 
Pedder.   One  vol.,  12moj;>p.  175;  muslin.   Price, 
$1.50.    New  York :  A.  K.  Butts  A  Co. 
The  author  quotes  Tacitus:  ** Everything  that 
we  now  deem  of  antiquity  was  at  one  time  new ; 
and  what  we  now  defend  by  examples  will,  at  a 
future  period,  stand  as  precedents.**    Mr.  Pedder 
is  a  thoughtful  writer,  and  in  the  present  work  dis- 
cusses **  The  Scientific  Spirit,  and  Its  Consequen- 
ces; Skepticism— Its  Function  and  Importance; 
Ancient  Faith  and  Modem  Culture ;  the  Suprem- 
acy of  Law,  and  its  Physical  and  Psychical  Condi- 
tions ;  the  Doctrine  of  Human  Progress  and  the 

Aim  of  Modem  Thought"        ,     r^r^^ir> 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIc 
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It  win  h^  remembered  tb&t  the  author  wrote  i. 
work  entitled  '*  Man  and  Woman,"  which  was  pnb- 
iahed  sereral  years  ago  at  this  office,  and  which 
elicted  considerable  comment  from  the  press,  and 
th^  hearty  approval  of  some.  Mr.  Pedder  would 
be  classed  among  radical  thinkers.  He  •is  well 
posted  on  psychological  subjects,  familiar  with 
Bwedenborg  and  other  advanced  authors.  The 
.^derof  *' Modem  Thought"  will  find  much  to 
wdcourage  and  to  induce  stody  and  investigation. 

What   might   hayb   bbbx  Ezpbctbd. 
By  Frank  R.  Stoektota,  author  of  ''  Roundabout 
Rambles,"  ** Thig-aLing,"  etc.    With  Ulustra- 
tions  bv  Sol  Eytinge,  Sheppard,  Hallock,  Beard, 
and  others.    One  vol.,  13mo,  pp..  S^.    Price, 
$L60.    New  York:  Dodd  A  Mead. 
Here  are  life  pictures  such  as  all  youth  delight 
to  read.    The  author  seems  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  his  subject,  painting  his  pictures  true  to  life. 
The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  several  full- 
page  engravings,  and  is  suitable  for  a  present  to 
boys  and  girls  at  any  season. 

^•T  Still  Waters.  A  Story  for  Quiet 
'^mirs.  By  Edward  Garrett,  author  of  "  Crook- 
ed Places,^'  '*■  Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life." 
**  Premium  Paid  to  Experience,"  etc.  One  vol., 
12mo.,  pp.  862;  muslin.  Price;  91,75.  New 
York:  Dodd  A;  Mead. 

The  author  dedicates  his  work  **To  my  first 
friend  who  gave  a  blessing,  which  has  grown  since 
we  parted  here,  and  will  5e  still  growing  when  we 
meet  again  there."  It  is  a  religious  novel,  giving 
the  history  of  an  earnest,  devoted,  and  lovlpg  life. 
The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  and  must  prove 
popular  with  story  readers. 

Nathaniel  Vaughan  :  Priest  and  Man. 

By  Fredericka  Macdoneld,  author  of  ''  The  Iliad 
of  the  East,"  **  Xavier  and  I,"  etc.    Three  vol- 
umes in  one.    12mo,  pp.  404;  muslin.    Price, 
$1.50.    New  York:  A.  K.  Butts  <fc  Co. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  story  seems  to  be  to 
show  how  Roman  Catholicism  is  at  variance  with 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  instincts  of  human  na^ 
ture,  and  what  baneful  influence  a  bigoted  priest 
can  acquire  over  the  mind  of  a  child ;  also  how 
love  is  stronger  than  religion  in  that  same  priest, 
causing  him  to  forswear  his  creed  (or  the  sake  of 
the  object  of  his  affection. 

Our  Publications  in  Prisons. — 
Quite  a  demand,  or  call,  has  sprung  up  of  late  for 
our  books  and  journals  in  the  several  State  pris- 
ons of  our  country.  We  have  sent— gratis — to 
several,  when  solicited  to  do  so,  though  we  could 
ill  afford  it.  Here  is  a  sample  letter  recently  re- 
ceived, to  which  we  promptly  responded  by  send- 
ing a  small  donation  in  books,  etc. : 

Snco  SiWG,  N.  Y. 
8.  R.  W«LL8— iWr;  We  have  received  at  various 
times  and  from  (different  publishing  companies, 
donations  of  books,  papers,  etc.,  to  our  library, 
and  recently  having  had  a  number  of  applications 
for  works  of  yours,  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  to 


make  us  a  donation.  The  following  are  the  < 
I  have  had  special  calls  for,  and  thej  would  be 
most  thankfully  reeetred :  [Here  follows  a  list  of 
the  bookst  bust,  etc.,  desired.] 

Many  of  the  men  confined  here  become  veiy 
studious,  and  leave  the  institution  well  educated; 
and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
help  them  to  advance  in  all  things  that  are  good, 
and  this  Is  one  of  the  ways  I  am  compelled  to 
take,  viz.,  beg  books  for  them. 

Hoping  you  will  pardon  my  assurance,  I  an, 
sir,  with  respect,  yours, 

i.  A.  CANFIELD,  Chaplain  8.  S.  Prison. 

[A  very  proper  thing  to  do.  But  why  not  ask 
the  State,  for  which  these  prisoners  labor,  to  make 
an  annual  appropriation  of  money  to  pay  for  such 
good  books  as  are  needed  for  their  use,  instead  of 
asking  publishers  to  donate  the  books  at  their  ex- 
pense ?  If  this  can  not  be  done,  then  let  there  bt 
a  fund  raised  by  charity,  and  appropriated  to  this 
purpose.  Who  will  start  this  most  useful  and 
reformatory  work  ?  Our  way  to  lay  up  treasures 
in  heaven  is  to  do  good  on  earth.  What  oUier 
class  need  the  Qospel  of  light,  knowledge,  and 
religion  more  than  our  poor  prisoners  ?  Who  will 
help?  

NEW  BOOKS. 

Db.  Ox,  ahd  Other  Storibs.  By  Jules  Verne. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  Holiday  edition.  8vo. 
Price,  fS. 

Thb  Book  of  Onb  Humdrbd  and  Nikbtt 
Stories  and  Pieobs.  Compiled  by  the  author  of 
"Martha's  Gift,"  etc.  16mo;  pp.  370;  mnsUli. 
Price,$l.,  A.  8.  Un. 

80K08  FOB  Littlb  F0LK8.  Containing  the 
most  Familiar  and  Popular  Songs  for  the  Little 
Ones,  and  00  fall-page  illustratlpns.  Ifimo.  Price, 
75  cenU.    D.  L.  &  Co. 

Many  Lands  and  Many  Peoplb.  Being  a 
series  of  Sketches  of  Travel  in  all  Parts  of  the 
World.  With  147  UlustraUons.  8vo ;  cloth  extra. 
Price,  $2.50.    Lip. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tenntsow. 
Crown  edition,  from  new  plates ;  all  the  latest  re- 
visions by  the  author.  A  handsome  edition,  with 
portrait  2  vols.,dvo;  pp.466,468; doth.  Price, 
•8.    Osg. 

Little  Folks.  Well  calculated  to  amuse,  in- 
struct, and  make  children  happy.  Beautiful  illus- 
traUons  on  every  page.  4to;  pp.  460;  board^ 
colored  cover,  $1.50.  In  cloth,  black  and  gilt,  and 
colors,  $2.    A.  N.  Co. 

Knioht'8  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Sngttsfa 
Authors.    4  vols.,  Idmo ;  cloth  extra,  $0. 

The  Romance  of  History.  5  tola. ;  cldb. 
Price,  $9.75. 

The  Mirror  ob  Truth,  and  other  Marvelous 
Histories.  By  Eugenie  Hamerton.  With  illustia- 
tions.  Cloth,  gUt  and  black.   Price,  $2w   Rob.  bra. 
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JEA9    IN^ELOW,    THE    POET. 


niHIS  lady  ib  generally  acknowledged  to 
JL  be  the  chief  among  the  living  women 
iAqbq  Teraes  command  the  admiration  of  the 
roidiBg  wDdd.^;>JUie.has  3R.oa  her.way  to. this 
high  poettion  quietly,  modestly,  ^ad-^y  vir- 
tue of  the  essential  merits  of  her  composi- 


tions. She  has  risen  from  a  comparatively 
humble  position  in  English  social  life,  ber 
father  having  been  a  small  banker  in  the 
old  town  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  north- 
eastern county  of  England.  It  is  said  that 
her  mother  is   of  Scottish  desce&ISl^  a 
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woman  of  superior  capabilities.  The  por- 
trait of  Miss  Ingelow  certainly  shows  feat- 
ures containing  traces  of  the  Scottish  type 
of  expression,  but  there  is  a  softness  and 
smoothness  in  the  configuration,  taken  as  a 
whole,  which  remind  us  of  the  work  of  a 
master  chisel  or  pencil  The  character  is  at 
once  robust  and  gentle.  A  strong  intellect, 
marked  by  an  unusual  activity  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  is  shown  in  the  portrait,  evi- 
dencing an  urgent  desire  to  obtain  informa- 
tion— to  know  what  is  worth  knowing.  The 
head  rises  high  in  the  region  of  Firmness, 
Self-Esteem,  and  Conscientiousness,  a  birth- 
right, we  infer,  obtained  from  her  mother^s 
side.  Persevering,  earnest,  unshrinking  in 
what  she  has  once  undertaken,  Miss  Ingelow 
usually  reaches  or  learns  the  end  of  it  before 
she  relinquishes  the  task. 

A  fine  temperament  contributes  its  most 
valuable  aid  toward  the  balance  of  her  or- 
ganization. She  is  endowed  with  excellent 
vital  stamina,  and  is  not  easily  wearied  or 
hectored  by  unexpected  and  protracted  effort. 
She  appreciates  responsibility,  and  keenly 
feels  the  lack  of  integrity  and  the  moral  de- 
linquencies of  others.  Her  spirit  is  aroused 
far  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  indifference  to  the  claims  of  duty 
and  honor  on  the  part  of  another  than  by  the 
mere  material  loss  which  she  may  sustain  in 
consequence  of  it.  She  is  warm  and  gener- 
ous in  her  sympathies,  but  not  promiscuous 
in  her  consideration  of  those  who  ask  for 
help.  The  fullness  of  the  side-head  indi- 
cates an  appreciation  of  utility,  of  the  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends,  and  also  a  highly- 
endowed  esthetic  organization.  Tempera- 
ment and  organization  combine  to  make  her 
a  true  artist,  a  pure  and  high-toned  poet; 
but  the  basilar  organs  of  her  brain  are  strong 
enough  to  preserve  the  balance,  the  orderly 
relations  of  her  thought,  so  that  her  verses 
do  not  exhibit  "  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  but 
aptitude  and  consistency. 

Miss  Ingelow  was  bom  in  Boston,  of  which 
town  mention  has  been  made  already,  in 
1880.  Her  early  life  appears  to  have  passed 
amid  the  quiet  surroundings  and  avocations 
of  the  English  girl.  That  she  was  fond  of 
reading  and  contemplation  when  but  a  mere 
child  is  evident  in  her  poems,  and  the  taste 
for  poetry  was  developed  early  in  her  life. 


The  volume  which  first  drew  public  attention 
to  her  as  a  writer  of  excellent  verse  was  pub- 
lished in  1868.  Its  favorable  impression  in 
England  was  such,  that  it  may  be  said  of  her, 
as  it  was  similarly  said  of  Lord  Byron,  that 
she  *'  awoke  one  morning  and  found  herself 
famous."  The  book  was  republished  in  this 
country  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  that  it 
appeared  in  London,  and  obtained  a  wide  cir- 
culation. This  first  volume  contained  the 
inimitable  "  Songs  of  Seven  "  which  has  be- 
come familiar  to  evoi  the  schoolboys  and 
girls  of  America,  and  many  other  of  her 
best-known  compositions. 

In  1867  Miss  Ingelow  published  the  "  Story 
of  Doom,"  which  also  was  favorably  received 
by  the  English  and  American  reading  public. 
Another  volume  was  given  to  the  world,  the 
'*  Monitions  of  the  Unseen,"  and  not  long 
since  still  another,  "Poems  of  Love  and 
Childhood,"  in  which  most  of  the  character- 
istics are  sustained  which  made  her  first  vol- 
ume popular. 

Miss  Ingelow  has  won  much  esteem  also 
by  her  ventures  in  the  domain  of  prose,  hav- 
ing written  many  stories  and  sketches  for 
the  Bunday  Magcudne  and  other  periodicals. 
Some  of  these  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form  with  the  titles,  "  Stories 
Told  to  a  Child,"  "A  Sister's  Bye-hours,** 
and  "  Studies  for  Stories,"  **  Poor  Mat,  or 
The  Blinded  Intellect,"  and  *'Mopsa,  the 
Fairy,"  all  of  which  are  excellent  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  of  children. 

A  novel  from  Miss  Ingelow's  pen  appeared 
in  print  about  a  year  since,  under  the  title 
"  Off  the  Skilligs."  Although  excellent  in 
many  respects,  this  venture  does  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  her  poetry  in  vigor,  fresh- 
ness, naturalness,  and  knowledge  of  the  in 
ner  feelings. 

Of  Miss  Ingelow's  private  life  very  little  is 
known.  Naturally  shy  and  reserved,  she  has 
shown  the  disposition  to  keep  her  personality 
out  of  sight,  and  to  be  known  to  the  world 
merely  as  a  name.  With  her  widowed 
mother  and  a  sister,  she  lives  in  a  retired 
part  of  London,  as  she  herself  has  said,  ^  in 
a  quiet  street  where  all  the  houses  are  gay 
with  window-boxes  full  of  flowers." 

In  her  poems  there  is  so  strong  a  reflectioii 
of  the  real  movements  of  the  heart  that  we 
can  not  wonder  at  the  hold  thev  hjrte  obtained 
y  y  /x 
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upon  society.    Here  and  there,  too,  crop  out 
strains  of  o'er  true  philosophy.    Fcht  instance, 
in  the  *'  Scholar  and  Carpenter :  '*'* 
*•  I  loTed  her  weD,  I  wept  her  sore. 
And  when  her  f aneral  left  my  door 
I  thought  thAt  I  fthoald  never  more 
Feel  any  pleasure  near  me  glow ; 
But  I  have  learned  though  this  I  had, 
'118  sometimes  natural  to  be  glad, 
And  no  man  can  be  always  sod 
Uoless  he  wills  to  have  it  so." 

The  movement  of  her  verse  is  at  times 
T^  beantifhl,  at  once  intermingling  and  so 
accordant  with  the  sentiment  expressed  that 
we  are  completely  charmed  by  it.  "Lily 
ind  a  Lute  ^  is  one  of  the  poems  which  to 
us  possess  this  characteristic  in  a  marked 
d^ree.    Witness  the  lines — 

"I  opened  the  doors  of  my  heart.    And  behold. 

There  wis  music  within  and  a  song. 

And  echoes  did  feed  on  the  sweetness,  repeating 

it  long. 
I  opened  the  doors  of  my  heart    And  behold. 
There  was  music  that  played  itself  out  in  seollan 

notes; 


Then  was  heord,  as  a  fkr-away  bell  at  long  Inter- 

vala  tolled. 
That  murmurs  and  floats 

And  presently  dleth,  forgotten  of  forest  and  wold, 
And  comes  in  all  passion  again  and  a  tremblement 

soft. 
That  maketh  the  listener  full  oft 
To  whisper,  *AhI  would  I  might  hear  it  forever 

and  aye, 
When  I  toll  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
When  I  walk  in  the  cold.' " 

A  fitting  close  to  this  brief  sketch  of  Miss 
Ingelow  is  the  following  life-lesson,  which 
has  of  late  obtained  considerable  circulation 
through  the  press : 

**  What  though  unmarked  the  happy  workman 
toU, 
And  break,  nnthanked  of  man,  the  stubborn 
clod  I 
It  is  enough,  for  sacred  Is  the  soil. 
Dear  are  the  hills  of  Ood. 

"  Far  better  in  its  place  the  lowliest  bird, 

Should  sing  aright  to  him  the  lowliest  song. 
Than  that  a  seraph  strayed  should  take  the  word. 
And  sing  his  glory  wrong.'* 
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UNDER  the  above  title  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Cotton  Smith  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  article  in  a  late  number  of 
his  journal,  Church  and  State.  We  are  pleas- 
ed with  such  clerical  utterances,  for  it  shows 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  Clergymen, 
above  all  others,  save,  perhaps,  the  physician, 
ihoidd  know  how  to  read  character : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  arrive  at 
a  comprehension  of  men's  characters,  to  gain 
imight  into  the  deeper  sources  of  their  opin- 
ions and  actions,  to  be  able  to  dissect  and  re- 
conatmct  in  our  intelligence  their  whole 
moral  and  mental  organism — that  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  practical  moment  and  a 
power  of  great  practical  utility.  It  is  this 
power  that  mi^es  the  successful  diplomatist, 
the  political  chief,  the  leader  of  men  in  any 
^bere  of  action.  Nor  ia  it  less  an  advantage 
in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life.  Complica- 
tions are  continually  arising  in  our  daily  in- 
t^tourse  which  insight  into  each  other^s 
cbancters  alooe  can  hope  to  disentangle, 
wkicb,  indeed,  that  insight  would  often  pre- 
▼^t;  and  when  the  ties  of  intimacy  are 


loosened,  and  the  serenity  of  friendship 
clouded  and  troubled,  it  is  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  our  inability  to  understand  each 
other.  The  advantage  of  clear  perception  of 
the  characters  and  dispositions  of  those  we 
live  with  is  so  obvious — it  is  something,  in- 
deed, so  necessary  to  the  smooth  and  even 
course  of  life  and  the  successful  conduct  of 
it,  that  it  might  seem  strange  *to  find  men 
generally  exercising  so  little  this  faculty  of 
insight,  were  it  not  evident  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  study  of  character  is,  at  least,  equal 
to  its  importance. 

INCON8I8TBNCY  AND  VARIETY. 

"  One  difficulty  that  besets  the  study  arises 
from  the  complexity  and  consequent  incou- 
sistency  of  human  character.  We  fancy  it 
an  easy  thing  to  understand  our  fellow-be- 
ings; we  think  we  can  take  them  in  at  u 
glance.  It  is  this  haste  and  levity  that  n^ake 
our  estimate  of  character  so  shallow,  our 
judgment  of  motive  so  incorrect,  our  appre- 
ciation of  conduct  so  mistaken.  *  La  plupart 
dea  caracteres  vrau807it  inconsequenta'*  was  the 

*  **  Most  trne  characters  are  Inconeistent." 
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remark  of  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Heal  men  and 
women  defy  all  attempts  to  bring  them  under 
rule  and  compass.  When  we  think  we  have 
squared  and  fitted  all  the  points  of  their  in- 
dividuality into  our  estimate,  there  appears 
a  new  trait  to  confound  the  whole  calcula- 
tion. The  generous  man  has  fits  of  avarice, 
the  miser  of  liberality ;  nay,  the  same  man 
will  have  streaks  of  disinterestedness  and  of 
selfishness,  or  of  vanity  and  humility,  run- 
ning through  his  disposition  and  making  it 
a  tangle  of  many-€olored  threads.  Opposite 
qualities  surprise  us  by  presenting  them- 
selves almost  together;  now  melting  into 
each  other  by  imperceptible  shadings,  now 
balanced  against  each  other  in  a  fruitless  ef- 
fort at  equipoise.  It  is  perplexing  to  have 
to  do  with  such  chameleons,  as  it  might  per- 
plex an  architect  to  find  a  salient  angle  sud- 
denly become  re-entrant  under  his  view,  but 
we  must  accept  this  disconcerting  mobility 
as  the  very  sign  and  condition  of  life. 

"If  we  would  find  a  consistent  sort  of 
people,  with  few  perverse  anomalies  in  their 
composition,  and  comprehensible  at  a  glance, 
we  must  go  to  fiction  for  them.  In  the  poor- 
er sort  of  novels  we  find  the  hero  conducting 
himself,  throughout  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, in  a  manner  to  move  our  constant 
admiration,  while  the  villain*s  blackness  of 
heart  is  unrelieved  by  a  single  gleam  of  good. 
/  Personages  who  are  the  embodiment  of  a 
single  characteristic  are  not  especially  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  or  portray,  but  they  certainly 
imitate  humanity  abominably.  Truthful  rep- 
resentation of  human  character  as  it  lives  in 
living  men,  with  the  discords  of  its  multi- 
form complexity  resolved  in  the  secret  har- 
mony of  personality — this  is  attempted  by 
very  few,  and  accomplished  by  almost  none. 
Since  Shakspeare,  perhaps  no  one,  if  we  ex- 
cept George  Eliot,  has  drawn  human  nature 
from  a  thorough  comprehension  of  it.  Even 
the  genius  of  a  Dickens  is  content  with  rude 
sketch  and  caricature,  which  makes  an  indi- 
vidual conspicuous  by  exaggeration  of  a 
single  trait,  or  even  by  a  single  peculiarity 
of  phrase  or  gesture. 

"  From  this  variety  and  complexity  which 
belong  to  human  character  it  results,  para- 
doxically, that  the  better  we  know  a  person, 
the  harder  he  is  to  understand.    As  an  ordi- 


nary acquaintance  he  appeared  consistent  and 
comprehensible  enough ;  it  is  when  we  come 
to  terms  of  intimacy  that  the  anomalies  dis- 
close themselves  which  reverse  our  precon- 
ceptions. For  the  more  we  know  of  a  man, 
the  more  elements  of  variety  we  discover,  and 
the  harder  it  becomes  to  construct  the  unity 
of  the  character.  He  is  like  the  sea-coast, 
which,  seen  from  afar,  presents  lnx>ad  masses 
and  bold  outlines,  easily  appreciable,  but 
which  on  nearer  approach  reveals  lesser  in- 
equalities, that  before  were  melted  into  uni- 
formity by  the  haze  of  distance,  and  an  in- 
finite variety  that  it  baffles  the  attempt  of 
keenest  vision  to  take  completely  in. 

"One  disturbing  element  enters  into  the 
problem  of  character  which  affords  new  evi- 
dence of  its  protean  variety  and  adds  to  the 
difiiculty  of  its  comprehension,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  every  one  takes  on  a  dififerent 
character  for  each  person  he  comes  in  contact 
with.  In  the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind, 
and  heart  with  heart,  we  involuntarily,  and 
even  unconsciously,  assimilate  to  the  charac- 
ter of  each  associate,  or  else  react  against 
him  as  against  a  polar  opposite,  so  as  almost 
to  be  a  different  man  with  each.  Each  draws 
out  certain  of  our  qualities  and  puts  certain 
others  into  shade;  shakes,  at  it  were,  the 
kaleidoscope  of  our  being  into  one  special 
pattern.  Yet  to  each  one  we  are  equally  our- 
selves; our  untransferable  nature  remains 
fixed  at  the  center,  and  colors  each  transfigu- 
ration. And  this  it  is  in  which  consists  the 
mystery  and  the  puzzle.  Mere  assumption 
of  a  certain  character  from  hypocrisy  would 
be  nothing  in  itself  occult.  But  here  is  no 
assumption ;  what  we  appear  we  are ;  what 
we  are  is  not  a  simple,  but  a  complex ;  not  a 
single,  but  a  manifold.  In  like  manner  we, 
too,  are  active  in  this  reflex  interchange ;  we 
impose  our  individuality  on  others,  and  the 
modifications  of  this  reciprocal  influence  ex- 
tend indefinitely.  In  view  of  this  it  has 
been  shrewdly  remarked:  *We  should  be- 
ware of  saying  we  know  a  person  because  we 
have  seen  him  under  all  possible  circum* 
stances ;  we  have  not  seen  him  under  that  of 
our  own  absence.* 

WE  8R0X7LD  KWOW  OUKSIILTBB. 

"  A  chief  source,  however,  of  our  failure  to 
understand  others  is  our  ignorance  of  our- 
selves.   In  the  study  of  character,  the  Del- 
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phic  maxim  must  be  the  starting-point  In 
this,  if  in  any  science,  it  is  true  that  self-con- 
BcionsDess  is  the  basb  of  knowledge.  Tet 
how  seldom  do  we  let  the  curtain  fiedl  upon 
oatward  yision,  in  order  to  turn  the  eye  with- 
in. How  few  of  us  live  habitually  in  the  in- 
most chambers  of  our  own  soul ;  how  many 
have  never  once  penetrated  into  the  '  abys- 
mal depths  of  personality,*  and  stood  face  to 
&ce  with  their  own  Ego  in  the  light  of  full 
aelf-recognition.  And  without  this  self-in- 
dwelling, how  comprehend  the  action  of  the 
manifold  influences  that  surround  us,  how 
Ity  a  band  on  the  secret  springs  of  our  inte- 
rior mechanism  ?  We  are  often  a  weary  puz- 
zle to  ourselves.  For  we  are  microcosms — a 
world  in  miniature.  We,  too,  have  our  cloud- 
islands  and  our  earthquakes,  our  &ir-seeming 
morasses  and  fathomless  oceans— yes,  and  our 
comets  and  shooting-stars.  As  often  must 
we  look  on  in  wonder  at  what  goes  on  within 
Tu  as  at  what  goes  on  without.  And  there 
come  to  most  of  us  conjunctures,  crises  which 
bear  within  them  a  sudden  season  of  calm 
and  lull,  when  we  draw  apart  for  a  space  from 
the  absorbing  action  that  stifles  thought, 
when  we  are  let  into  ourselves  and  must 
stand  amazed,  perhaps  afirighted,  at  behold- 
ing what  manner  of  men  we  are.  There  are, 
indeed,  wrapped  up  in  this  manifold  and 
wondrous  nature  God  has  given  us  mysteries 


which  only  He  can  fathom,  and  at  times, 
when  a  horror  of  great  darkness  shrouds  the 
self  from  the  self's  own  view,  our  only  com- 
fort is  in  those  words  of  His  inspiration :  *  Be- 
loved, if  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater 
than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things.* 

"  Another  thing  that  disables  us  from  read- 
ing character,  and  helps  to  its  misreading, 
is  lack  of  deep  and  genuine  sympathy.  In 
fact,  these  two,  self-knowledge  and  imagina- 
tive sympathy,  are  the  great  methods  of  the 
study  and  the  master-keys  to  the  secret  of 
character.  To  the  insight  of  this  sympathy 
all  hearts  and  moods  of  mind  lie  open.  It 
was  the  grand  saying  of  the  ancient,  *  Homo 
9um^  nihil  humani  a  me  alienvm  puto,''*  and  it 
is  for  the  Christian  who  has  been  shown  the 
'  more  excellent  way '  of  charity  to  carry  out 
that  saying  in  fuller  application  and  nobler 
use.  Narrow-mindedness  is  but  another  as- 
pect of  cold-heartedness.  It  is  intolerance 
that  shuts  us  from  our  kind.  Let  love  enter 
the  heart,  and  the  scales  drop  from  the  eyes. 
Let  the  prejudice  that  hedges  us  about,  and 
isolates  us  within  the  circle  of  our  individu- 
ality, give  way  before  the  generous  emotion 
that  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  that  warms 
and  quickens  the  faculties,  that  kindles  the 
glow  of  a  subtile  perception,  tremulous  with 
the  magnetism  of  heart-communion— and 
then  we  shall  find  our  understanding  not 
easily  at  fault  in  its  judgments  of  our  brother 
men." 


eparteiBnt  of  Mjjton  mtH  jsphologg. 


Know, 
WIthottt  or  sUr,  or  angel,  for  their  KUide, 
Wbo  wonldpa  God  shell  And  him.— ro«e0'«  Niokt  Thot^htt, 
The  eool,  the  mother  of  deep  fBera,  of  hiffb  hopes  InOatte ; 
or  gloriooe  dreeiM,  mTsterloiia  teere,  of  ileepleea  lm$mr  tight. 
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r[£R£  is  no  other  class  so  closely  scru- 
tinized and  commented  on  as  the  cleri- 
cal By  common  consent,  ministera  of  religion 
MSB  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
species  of  ladder,  by  means  of  which  ordi- 
Dtry  mortals  expect  to  ascend  to  heavenly 
Tq^iona.  They  are  required  to  maintain  the 
ttthadao  of  gods  while  possessing  the  in- 
fautiet  of  humanity,  to  unite  devoted  hu- 
■ffity  with  ardent  zeal  and  boldness,  tender- 


ness with  firmness ;  and,  in  short,  the  wisdom 
of  serpents  with  the  harmlesene^s  of  doves. 
If  by  any  means  they  could  attain  to  the 
ideal  standard  of  sanctity  insisted  upon, 
then  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  would  speed- 
ily become  unfit 

**  For  human  nature*s  daily  food ; " 

and,  as  in  the  days   of  yore,   be   quickly 

*  *^  I  am  a  man,  and  ooont  nothing  hmxuui  totiflga  to 
me." 
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translated  to  a  more  adyanced  stage  of  ex- 
istence. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  become  oblivious 
to  the  apparent  shortcomings  of  many  clergy- 
men, nevertheless  we  have  sought  in  vain  for 
the  profession  or  occupation  in  which  no 
renegade  or  unworthy  member  is  to  be  found, 
and  ministers  may  triumphantly  point  to  the 
'Wast  cloud  of  witnesses^'  who,  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  Christianity,  have  hazarded 
their  lives  and  sacrificed  their  dearest  earth- 
ly hopes  that  they  might  proclaim  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ.  We  can  not  forget  the  mar- 
tyred missionaries  and  faithful  teachers  of 
the  cross.  The  names  of  Eliot  and  Judson, 
of  Wesley  and  McCheyne,  with  their  rich 
and  affecting  memories,  come  to  mind,  and 
we  can  triumphantly  mention  them  as  ex- 
amples and  guides.  Nor  need  we  look  to 
distant  lands  or  to  other  days  for  noble  illus- 
trations which  cheer,  or  lives  which  adorn 
and  bless  their  calling.  They  are  found  in 
the  cultured  and  devoted  pastors  of  village 
hamlets  and  quiet  vales.  Men  who — 
"  Nor  e'er  have  changed,  nor  wish  to  change  their 
place. 

Unskillful  they  to  lawn,  or  eeek  for  power, 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour. 

For  other  alms  their  hearts  have  learned  to 
prize; 

More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise." 

And  do  we  not  meet  them  in  the  talented 
occupants  of  city  pulpits  whose  eloquent  ap- 
peals are  wafted  from  shore  to  shore  and 
across  the  ocean  wave,  and  whose  lives  are  a 
continual  benediction  ? 

There  are  some  who  appear  to  ^imagine 
that  the  studies  of  religion  are  so  para- 
mount, its  consequences  and  responsibiUties 
so  solemn,  that,  no  matter  how  languidly, 
drawlingly,tediously  presented,  their  homilies 
should  be  received  with  profound  awe  and 
listened  to  with  rapt  attention.  Instead  of 
the  clear  waters  of  the  river  of  life,  they 
proffer  muddy  draughts  to  thirsty  lips,  and 
for  the  Bread  of  Life  throw  moldy  crusts  and 
crumbs  to  famished  souls;  and  pre&ch  not 
'*  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified,"  but  them- 
selves in  their  varying  moods  and  phases. 
What  lawyer  could  successfully  plead  for  his 
clients,  or  what  politician  address  his  constit- 
uents, with  the  meager  preparation  and  the 
listless  manner  which  characterizes  some  pas- 
tors ?    What  orator  could  electrify  his  audi- 


ence, or  what  ambassador  worthily  represent 
the  interests  of  his  nation  at  a  foreign  court, 
were  his  statements  obscure,  his  applications 
inappropriate,  and  his  manner  either  tinged 
with  funeral  gloom  or  savoring  of  theatrical 
display?  Taking  for  granted  the  special 
training  now  deemed  indispensable  as  among 
the  primary  requisites  for  a  successful  minis- 
try might  be  mentioned  the  careful  and  im- 
partial study  of  the  subject  to  be  presented. 
Studied  not  alone  from  the  solemn  tones  of 
theology,  but  from  that  great  reservoir  of 
light  and  knowledge,  the  Bible  itself,  which 
is  not  merely  a  skeleton  of  commandments, 
but  replete  with  interesting  histories  and  bi- 
ographies, and  abounding  in  practical  and 
dramatic  incident.  Another  important  but 
more  neglected  requisite  is  the  study  of  hu- 
man nature ;  not  from  books,  but  from  ob- 
servation. It  is  not  in  the  quiet  study  that 
the  needs  of  our  fellow-beings  are  principal- 
ly to  be  learned,  but  by  mingling  with  them 
and  by  that  intuitive  sympathy  which  alone 
wins  hearts.  Lest  the  orthodoxy  of  such  a 
statement  be  questioned,  it  may  be  impera- 
tive to  add  that  nowhere  is  its  magnetic 
power  so  clearly  illustrated  as  in  the  life  of 
Christ. 

No  mention  is  made  of  His  library  and  of 
His  researches  in  classical  lore ;  but  number- 
less are  the  tales  related  of  His  deeds  of  love 
and  mercy.  His  visits  to  *^  publicans  and  sin- 
ners," and  the  words  of  kindness  and  of 
warning  so  eagerly  listened  to  in  places  of 
public  resort.  Above  all  contamination,  with 
an  eye  that  pierced  through  every  fraud,  and 
a  heart  that  grieved  for  every  sorrow,  well 
might  the  multitude  throng  to  hear  Him, 
and  the  affrighted  soldiers  with  awe  declare 
"  Never  man  spake  like  this  man ; "  for  He 
knew  the  hearts  and  needs  of  all,  and  each 
whom  He  addressed  was  conscious  of  the 
true  life-portrait  drawn  by  a  master-hand. 

Paul  might  be  termed  the  first  Christian 
phrenologist,  and  in  all  his  epistles  his  mark- 
ed respect  for  Individuality  is  shown.  He 
does  not  irritate  the  Sadducees  by  thrusting 
on  them  the  obnoxious  tenets  of  the  Phari- 
sees, nor  require  from  Gentile  converts  a 
strict  conformity  to  Jewish  customs.  He 
zealously  declares  that  **  he  became  all  things 
unto  all  men,  that  he  might  win  some."  How 
many  shoot  arrows  at  random  in   the  air, 
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teaching  in  iinknown  tongnes  and  wounding 
where  they  should  heal,  or  proclaiming  peace 
when  there  is  no  peace. 

'Viewing  life  through  the  narrow  vista  of 
their  own  experience,  judging  the  fettered 
lires  of  others  by  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
and  their  own  comparatively  sheltered  and 
peaceiul  ones,  they  know  but  little  of  the  ten 
thousand  temptations  which  encompass  most 
of  their  hearers.  Let  them  watch  the  weary 
laborer  whose  life  is  one  long  toil,  and  they 
will  cease  to  wonder  that  to  him  all  the  joy 
cf  rdigion  is  sununed  up  in  the  single  word, 
^^rest."  Let  them  visit  the  anxious  mother 
as  she  industriously  provides  for  the  present 
and  plans  for  the  future  of  her  children,  and 
they  will  not  be  shocked  that  corroding  cares 
are  engraven  upon  her  heart. 

Go  where  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  vice 
have  erected  their  fortresses  and  welded  their 
adamantine  chains,  and  what  lessons  of  pity 
and  forbearance  will  be  learned!  Observe 
the  smile  which  innocent  amusements  have 
brought  to  the  pallid  cheeks  and  the  light 
to  the  listless  eye,  aud  their  strictures  on  the 
frivolities  of  youth  will  be  more  lenient 
Gk)  **  where  ambition  makes  men  mad,"  where 
the  warrior  fights  for  glory  or  renown,  where 
tiie  pale  student  bums  the  midnight  oil, 
where  the  artist  tries  his  skill,  and  the  poet 
dreams  of  his  ideals,  and  see  not  crime  or 
useless  efforts,  but  nature  revealing  herself 
in  her  children. 

Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  to  the  at- 
tentive bearer  than  the  drawling  tone  so  fre- 
quently persisted  in  by  some  of  the  clergy. 
Not  being  endowed  with  the  meekness  of 
Moses,  these  did  not  urge  as  an  excuse  from 
sacred  duties  that  they  were  "slow  of  speech 
and  of  a  stammering  tongue ; "  nor  did  they 
tiiink  of  remedying  their  defective  utterance 
by  practicing  elocution  with  pebbles  in  their 
mouth ;  but  were  content  to  be  confirmed  in 
their  hesitating  manner,  which  painfully  re- 
minds one  of  a  school-boy  not  yet  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Webster.  Not  less  rep- 
rehensible is  the  habit  indulged  in  by  some 
enthusiastic  speakers  of  startling  their  hear- 
ers by  -  speaking  in  a  tone  so  loud  that  a 
stranger  might  suppose  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  congregation  were  afflicted  with 
chronic  deafness;  it  mars  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  grates  harshly  on  the  ear,  and 


is  inappropriate.  Others,  pursuing  an  oppo- 
site course,  deliver  their  discoures  in  a  tone 
so  low  as  to  be  suggestive  of  the  mysterious 
whispers  of  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  and  are 
intelligible  cmly  to  the  favored  occupants  of 
front  pews. 

Fortunately  for  the  dignity  of  the  profes- 
sion, levity  in  the  pulpit  is  rare,  and  not 
characteristic  of  the  true  Christian  shepherd. 
Jests  and  flippancy  of  speech  are  never  so  in- 
decorous as  when  heard  in  the  house  of  God. 
They  never  win  souls,  and  create  but  con- 
tempt and  aversion.  A  celebrated  actor, 
being  persuaded  to  attend  the  church  of  a 
clerical  friend,  asked  him,  after  the  services 
were  over,  what  important  duty  he  was  about 
to  perform.  "  None,"  replied  the  clergyman. 
^'  I  thought  you  had,  judging  from  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  you  entered  the  pulpit  and 
left  it,"  said  the  actor.  He  then  asked  the 
divine  what  books  were  on  the  desk  before 
him.  "  Only  a  Bible  an^  Prayer-book,"  was 
the  answer.  "  Only  a  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  1 "  repeated  the  player,  "  why,  you  toss- 
ed them  backward  and  forward,  and  turned 
the  leiives  as  though  they  were  those  of  a  day- 
book and  ledger." 

The  affected  solemnity  which  would  en- 
force its  appeals  with  a  dejected  mein,  and 
frequent  moans  and  tears  over  a  lost  world, 
ever  choosing  the  saddest  and  most  terrify- 
ing portions  of  Bacred  Writ  for  texts,  repress- 
ing the  most  innocent  of  smiles,  deprecating 
the  most  harmless  pleasures,  and  portraying 
religion  in  its  sternest  aspects,  is  not  the 
preaching  which  will  teach  the  worldling  of 
a  **  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding," 
or  bring  the  weary  wanderer  to  Christ.  To 
this  class  belonged  the  Pharisees  of  old,  who 
wept  and  fasted  that  they  might  be  seen  of 
men,  bound  heavy  burdens  on  the  shoulders 
of  others,  which  they  themselves  would  not 
touch,  and  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers ; 
and  no  other  sect  so  much  excited  the 
Saviour^s  indignation. 

While  feeling  that  much  importance  at- 
taches to  elocutionary  training,  in  so  far  as 
propriety  of  manner,  careful  enunciation, 
modulation  of  tone,  and  accent  are  concern*- 
ed,  yet  it  should  by  no  means  degenerate  into 
studied  acting;  for,  although  'tis  also  the 
pastor's  province  to  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  to  show  vii-tue  her  own  features,  and 
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vice  her  own  image,^  yet  a  higher  sphere  is 
also  his. 

The  model  preacher  is  thus  aptly  sketched 
by  Ck>wper: 

**  Would  I  describe  a  preacher  soch  as  Paul,  | 

Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approre,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me;  I  would  trace 
His  master-strokes  and  draw  from  hla  design, 
I  would  express  him  simple,  g^ve,  sincere; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt,  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner,  decent,  solemn,  chaste. 
And  natural  in  gesture,  much  Impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too ;  aflTcctionate  in  looks 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men.*' 

The  times  haye  passed  away  when  fierce 
denunciations  and  cruel  persecutions  were 
estimated  fit  and  efTectiye  weapons  in  a 
righteous  cause,  but  the  spirit  that  actuated 
them  still  lingers,  and  bigotry,  sectarianism, 
and  petty  spitefulness  still  disturb  the  peace 
of  churches  and  impede  their  progress.  Mo- 
hammed promulgated  his  religion  by  the 
sword ;  but  the  Christian  pastor  who  seeks 
to  imitate  him  in  destroying  liberty  of  con- 
science, repressing  the  €k>d-given  instincts 
of  the  human  heart,  and  forcing  his  flock 
into  a  path  of  his  own  devising,  has  neither 
rightly  learned  the  teaching  of  Christ  nor 
imbibed  of  His  Spirit. 

In  olden  times  and  among  ancient  nations 
the  office  of  the  priest  and  physician  was  in- 
separable, and  so  much  unhappiness,  ill- 
health,  and  morbid  feelings,  with  their  at- 
tendant results  on  mind  and  morals,  are 
caused  by  unhygienic  habits  of  living,  that 
it  would  seem,  even  now,  desirable  that  min- 
isters should  preach  physical  as  well  as  moral 
truth  and  practice.  The  body  may  be  but  the 
casket  which  enshrines  the  soul ;  but  never 
in  this  mortal  career  can  we  afibrd  to  neglect 
its  requirements  and  needs,  for  our  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  spiritual  natures  are  all  inter- 
woven; and  especially  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts would  a  weekly  or  monthly  hy- 
gienic lecture  by  the  pastor  be  productive 
of  much  good.  Might  not  the  importance 
of  culture  in  its  various  phases,  the  little 
civilities  of  life,  the  beneficial  influence  of 
good  books  and  periodicals,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  a  more  liberal  education  be  success- 
fully urged  by  country  ministers  in  fire-dde 


conversations  or  social  talks!  The  truest 
Christianity  is  that  which  teaches  that  hap- 
piness is  its  primary  end  and  object,  and  lore, 
pure  and  eternal,  its  light  and  strength. 
Happiness  is  not  found  in  selfishness,  but  in 
the  eoBstabt  path  of  duty,  in  the  peace  of 
an  approving  oonsdenoe,  the  enjoyment  of 
earthly  blessings  and  confidence,  in  a  Heav- 
enly Father's  protecting  care. 

He  best  fulfills  his  ministiy  who,  by  kind- 
ness and  encouragement,  combined  with  all 
needed  firmness, 

'*  Allures  to  brighter  worlds  and  leads  the  way,'* 
cheers  the  despondent,  strengthens  the  weak, 
restores  the  erring,  and  succors  the  tempted ; 
and  by  fervent  charity  toward  all,  calm  cheer- 
fulness, and  unfailing  trust  through  all  the 
storms  and  trials  of  life,  unmistakably  shows 
to  his  people  that  though 

*'  To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  are  given. 
Yet  all  his  serious  thoughts  have  rest  in  heaven ; 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm,  t 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  douda  are 

spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  Its  head." 

0.  J.  A. 


MOURNING    APPABEL. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  the  E^brew  Leader  we 
find  an  article  on  the  above  subject  which 
must  commend  itself  to  our  readers  for  sound 
practical  sense  and  pointed  logic  It  is  a  fitting 
corollary  to  what  has  appeared  in  these  col- 
umns on  extravagant  fhneials : 

The  custom  of  wearing  mourning  apparel 
may  be  ranked  among  the  unprofitable  and 
discarded  practices  of  the  past  We  consider 
the  fashion  as  unfeeling  and  crueL  It  is  of  no 
use  to  the  dead,  nor  to  the  living.  By  many  it 
is  thought  to  be  a  mark  of  respect,  but  a  very 
limited  observation  will  at  once  show  to  the 
contrary.  Look  at  the  heir  who  has  long  wait- 
ed for  death  to  come  and  remove  a  friend  or 
connection.  He  entertains  no  respect  for  the 
deceased,  and  yet  he  clothes  himself  in  all  the 
habiliments  of  grief  His  soul  is  as  cold  as  the 
very  body  that  he  follows  to  the  grave.  Tlie 
proper  way  to  show  respect  for  dqwurted  friends 
is  to  imitate  thehr  virtues. 

But  there  are  positive  evils  resulting  fW>m 
this  pernicious  practice: 

1st  The  cost  of  mooming  apparel    This  to 
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mukj  lamilies  is  v^ry  bordenBome.  For  in- 
Etoiioe :  a  father  of  a  nomerous  family  dioe,  and 
leaves  no  property.  His  wife  and  little  ones 
are  thrown  upon  the  charities  of  an  unfeeling 
world.  But  yet,  such  is  the  tyranny  of  fashion^ 
that  a  ]arge  sum  of  money  must  be  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  garments  that  are  supposed  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  occasion. 

2d  All  this  work  must  be  done  at  the  time 
when  it  is  extremely  inconyenient ;  when,  per- 
haps, friends  and  relatives  have  been  wearied' 
with  midnight  watchings;  when  all  need  re- 
pose from  the  moumfhl  and  tr3ring  scenes  that 
usually  attend  the  closing  hours  of  human  ex- 


Id.  The  custom  is  the  Teiy  climax  of  impro- 
^iety.  It  is  certainly  shocking  to  the  finer 
feeliags  of  our  nature  to  see  the  relatives  of  the 
dead  standing  before  the  unburied  corpse,  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  different  dresses,  dis- 
puting about  the  cut  of  a  sleeve,  or  the  fashion 
of  a  bonnet)  when  the  same  light  that  revealed 
the  paltry  trappings  of  fashion  shone  coldly 
over  the  rigid  and  awfhl  features  of  the  dead. 

4th.  The  custom  renders  death  gloomy. 
Surely,  death  has  terrors  enough  without  our 
increasing  them  by  an  unnecessary  custom. 
The  passage  to  the  grave  should  be  rendered 


pleasant  and  cheerful.  It  would  seem  as 
though  society  had  labored  to  render  the  end 
of  human  existence  terrible  in  the  extreme. 

We  do  wrong.  God  does  not  require  it  If 
we  all  had  right  views  of  death,  one  half  of  the 
gloom  and  sorrow  that  now  pervade  society 
would  be  banished  from  the  world.  **  The 
grave ! "  says  an  eloquent  writer,  "  The  grave  I 
Let  us  break  its  awful  spell,  its  dread  dominion. 
It  is  the  place  where  man  lays  down  his  weak- 
ness, his  infirmity,  his  diseases  and  sorrows, 
that  he  may  rise  up  to  a  new  and  glorious  life. 
It  is  the  place  where  man  ceases — in  all  that 
is  fVail  and  decaying,  ceases  to  be  man — that 
he  may  be,  in  glory  and  blessedness,  an  angel 
of  light" 

Let  us  not,  then,  throw  around  death  so 
much  gloom  and.  dread.  If  that  philosophy  be 
true  which  teaches  us  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  are  the  viewless  ministers'  and  watchers 
of  the  living ;  attending  and  holy  spirits  watch- 
ing over  frail  mortality,  and  lingering  about 
the  places  of  their  olden  home,  then  would  one 
tear,  shed  in  the  deep  sincerity  of  bereaved  af- 
fection, one  sigh  from  the  full  heart  of  sonow, 
be  far  more  acceptable  to  the  departed  spirit 
than  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  f\meral 
splendor. 


Of  tlM  Miri,  Um  body  Ibrm  doth  take, 

For  tool  b  ibnn,  and  doth  tb«  body  m»k»*-'8ptnmr'. 


SIONS    OF    CHARAGTEB. 


r*  18  aipusing  to  read  in  the  newspapers 
the  speculations  and  impressions  of  ob- 
servers and  non-observers  in  character-read- 
ing. Here  are  several  "  extracts,"  which  in- 
dicate the  growing  interest  of  people  in  the 
sobject  of  physiognomy,  if  they  are  not  al- 
to^Uier  invested  with  ih&t  scientific  charac- 
ter which  is  the  warrant  for  confidence.  A 
writer,  who,  by  the  way,  has  ideas  very  like 
aoBie  which  have  appeared  within  a  year  or 
80  in  this  Journal,  says,  in  the  New  York 
(^uiBtian  AdvoeaU,  on 

J1ZDOXH0  OHA&ACTSB  BT  FACES. 

*^A  man^s  character  is  stamped  upon  his 
fnebj  the  time  he  is  thirty.    I  had  rather 


put  my  trust  in  any  human  being's  counte- 
nance than  in  his  words.  The  lips  may  lie, 
the  face  can  not  To  be  sure,  *  a  man  may 
smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain ; '  but  what 
a  smile  it  is — a  false  widening  of  the  mouth 
and  creasing  of  the  cheeks,  an  unpleasant 
grimace  that  makes  the  observer  shudder  I 
*  Rascal '  is  legibly  written  all  over  it 

"  Among  the  powers  that  are  given  us  for 
our  good  is  that  of  reading  the  true  charac- 
ters of  those  we  meet  by  the  expression  of 
the  features.  And  yet  most  people  neglect 
it,  or  doubt  the  existence  of  the  talisman 
which  would  save  them  from  dangerous 
friendships  or  miserable  marriages,  and,  fear- 
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ing  to  trast  a  test  so  intangible  and  mysteri- 
ous, act  in  defiance  of  their  impulses — ^intu- 
itions— and  suffer  in  consequence. 

^  There  are  few  who  could  not  point  out  an 
actual  idiot,  if  they  meet  him,  and  many 
know  a  confirmed  drunkard  at  sight.  It  is 
as  easy  to  know  a  bad  man  also.  The  miser 
wears  his  meanness  in  his  eyes,  in  his  pinched 
features,  in  his  complexion.  The  brutal  man 
shows  his  brutality  in  his  low  forehead,  prom- 
inent chin,  and  bull  neck.  The  crafty  man, 
all  suavity  and  elegance,  can  not  put  his 
watchful  eyes  and  snaky  smile  out  of  sight 
as  he  does  his  purpose.  The  thief  looks  noth- 
ing else  under  heayen,  and  those  who  lead 
unholy  lives  have  so  positive  an  impress  of 
guilt  upon  their  features  that  it  is  a  marvel 
that  the  most  ignorant  and  innocent  are  over 
imposed  upon  by  them. 

*'  Perhaps  it  is  the  fear  that  conscientious 
people  have  of  being  influenced  by  beauty, 
or  want  of  it,  which  leads  so  many  to  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  the  power  which  may  be 
brought  to  such  perfection ;  but  a  face  may 
be  beautiful  and  bad,  and  positively  plain 
and  yet  good.  I  scarcely  think  any  one 
would  mistake  in  this  way,  and  I  aver  that 
when  a  man  past  the  earliest  youth  looks 
good  and  pure  and  true,  it  is  safe  to  believe 
that  he  is  so." 

His  Christian  Age  puts  on  its  spectacles, 
looks  wise  and  witty,  quotes  great  authori- 
ties, and  relates  anecdotes  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  character-reading  as  follows : 

THB  GAIT  PROCLAIMS  THE  MAK. 

^*  Shakspeare  makes  Polonius  tell  his  son, 
Laertes,  that  ^  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the 
man.*  But  a  greater  than  Shakspeare — Sol- 
omon— tolls  us  *that  raan^s  attire  and  gait 
show  what  he  is.'  And  true  it  is,  that  self- 
sufScient  men,  bashful  men,  energetic,  phleg- 
matic, choleric,  sanguine,  and  melancholy 
men,  may  each  and  all  be  known  by  their  at- 
tire and  gait  Theodore  Hook  was  one  day 
standing  on  Ludgate  Hill,  in  conversation 
with  Dubois,  a  well-known  wag  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  one  or  two  other  kindred 
spirits,  when  their  attention  was  called  to  an 
aldermanic-looking  person,  *  with  fair  round 
belly,  with  good  capon  lined,'  strutting  along 
like  a  peacock,  with  double  chin  in  air,  his 
chest  puffed  out,  and  a  stride  of  portentous 
self-importance.    Hook,  with  his  character- 


istic audacity,  immediately  crossed  over  the 
street,  went  up  to  him,  took  off  his  hat  def- 
erentially, 

**  *•  And  in  a  bondsman's  key, 
With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness,' 

thus  saluted  him :  *  I  really  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  stopping  you. 
But  I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
and  so  would  some  friends  of  mine  over  the 
way,  if  you  would  kindly  gratify  a  curiosity, 
which  we  find  irrepressible.  We  have  been 
observing  you,  as  you  walked^  with  very  lively 
admiration,  and  we  can  not  divine  who  yon 
can  be.  AmHyouMmebodywrypartietUarf*^ 
Here  comes  ffarperg'  Bcuar,  If  it  would 
devote  more  space  to  such  discussions,  and 
less  as  to  how  people  must  dress  themselves  if 
they  would  be  in  style,  it  would  do  more  good 
in  the  world.  We  thank  the  writer  for  this 
bit  of  science — or  is  it  Gospel  truth  I— on 

CUB  FACES. 

^*  The  countenances  of  a  nation  define  the 
characteristics  of  the  people.  Every  human 
face  indicates  the  moral  training  as  well  as 
the  temperaments  and  the  ruling  traits  of  its 
owner,  just  as  much  as  every  human  form  in- 
dicates the  quality  and  amount  of  physical 
exercise.  This  is  proved  by  the  varieties  of 
human  faces  everywhere  visible.  Those  lives 
that  have  been  given  to  physical  labor,  un- 
brightened  by  an  education  of  idea&  have 
always  a  stolid,  stupid  expression,  even  while 
their  limbs  and  muscles  are  splendidly  devel- 
oped. The  more  savage  a  people,  the  uglier 
they  are  in  facial  development  The  very 
fea^res  of  their  faces  are  disfigured  by  vio- 
lent and  ungovemed  passions.  People  whose 
employments  are  intellectual  invariably  have 
a  large,  clear  gaze,  a  bright  out^raying  ex- 
pression, as  if  from  inward  light  shining 
through  a  vase.  Where  a  fine  organization 
and  deep  sensibility  accompany  the  practice 
of  ihtellectual  pursuits,  often  the  features 
take  on  a  transient,  luminous  look.  Persons 
endowed  with  powerful  sensibilities,  however 
plain  their  features,  always  have  moments 
of  absolute  beauty.  *My  sister-in-law  is 
plain,'  said  one  lady  of  another, '  but  I  have 
seen  her  so  absolutely  beautiful  at  times  that 
she  drew  everybody  in  the  room  toward  her. 
Then  she  is  very  happy,  her  face  kindles  with 
an  absolute  radiance.'  The  refining  effects 
of  high  culture,  added  to  deep  religious  feel- 
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ing,  not  only  subdue  eyil  paasions,  but  beau- 
tify and  elevate  the  entire  expression  and 
bearing  of  an  individual.  [Tea ;  and  in  such 
a  character  heaven  and  earth  are  brought 
together. — ^£d.]  Thus  it  is  a  physical  as 
wen  as  moral  fact  that  it  is  the  power  of 
erery  person  to  improve  his  own  beauty  as 
well  as  bearing  by  a  constant  control  of 
passion  and  temper,  and  a  deep  and  con- 
stant cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
pure  affections,  and  the  moral  nature." 

We  extract  the  following  racy  bit  from  the 
KewYork  Herald  on  character-reading,  as 
supposed  by  the  writer  to  be  revealed  in  the 
walk,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  in  the 

OAIT. 

"•  After  studying  the  walk  and  gait  of  men 
at  Saratoga  during  the  summer,  a  corre- 
^ndent  prepared  a  chart  whereby  one  can 
tell  *  character,*  just  by  noticing  the  walk. 

"  Unstable  persons  like,  Theodore  T.,  Geo. 
P.  T.,  Mrs.  W.,  and  Governor  Beveridge,  of 
Illinois,  walk  slow  and  fast  by  turns. 

"  Fun-loving  persons,  like  Sam  Cox,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Olive  Logan,  and  Ol- 
iver "Wendell  Holmes  teter  and  tilt  up  and 
down  when  they  walk. 

"Careless  persons,  like  Lincoln,  Greeley, 
Zack  Chandler,  and  Susan  A.  are  continually 
stubbing  their  toes  or  stepping  on  somebody^s 
drws. 

■  **  Jietiring  persons,  like  A.  T.  Stewart  and 
Charles  O'Conor,  walk  swiftly  and  slip 
throngb  acrowd  unobserved  like  eels  through 
a  fish-rack. 

"  Good-natured  persons,  like  Schuyler  Col- 
fax and  Frank  Carpenter,  put  an  envelope  or 
knife  in  the  palm  of  their  left  hand,  or  snap 
their  fingers  every  few  steps. 

"  Strong-minded  people,  like  Anna  Dick- 
inson and  Secretary  Bristow,  toe  straight 
ahead,  shut  their  mouths,  and  plant  their 
whole  foot  down  on  the  floor  at  once.     • 

"  Wide-awake  people,  like  Gen.  Sherman, 
Gen.  Sheridan,  Speaker  Blaine,  and  Senator 
Logan,  swing  their  arms  and  *  toe  out,*  while 
their  hands  fly  about  miscellaneously. 

"  Lazy  people,  like  Senator  Morton,  Judge 
Davis,  of  Illinois,  and  Gen.  Grant,  and  others 
who  smoke,  slosh  around  loosely,  first  on  one 
side  of  the  walk,  and  then  on  the  other, 
while  they  skuff  their  heels  along  the  ground 
without  lifting  them  up. 


"Managing  and  conniving  persons,  like 
Thurlow  W^ed,  Governor  Fenton,  and  An- 
drew Green  generally  walk  with  one  hand 
clutched  hold  of  an  envelope  or  stuffed  into 
the  pocket,  while  their  heads  lean  forward, 
indicating  subjective  thoughtr 

"  Observing  persons,  like  Wendell  Phillips, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  Josh  Billings  walk 
slowly,  while  their  eyes  look  down  on  the 
ground  and  on  each  side,  and  the  body  fre- 
quently turns  clear  around,  as  if  the  mind 
were  reflecting  on  something  passed. 

"  Careful  persons,  like  Peter  Cooper,  Gen. 
Dix,  Fernando  Wood,  and  Augustus  Schell, 
lift  their  feet  high  and  bring  them  down 
slowly,  often  touching  something  with  their 
canes,  or  kicking  a  stone  or  stick  to  one  side 
of  the  way." 

**AN  BSBAT  ON  NOSES," 

(which  we  found  in  an  exchange  without  the 
author^s  name  attached)  should  have  a  place 
in  this  combination.  It  contains  some  well- 
drawn  conclusions,  and  is  by  no  means  want- 
ing in  piquancy.  The  writer  thus  alludes  to 
the  better  known  class  of  noses: 

*'The  aquiline,  when  animated  by  blue 
blood,  quivers  in  color  with  dilated  nostrils, 
like  the  war-horse.  The  long,  slim  nose  is 
generally  followed  by  its  owner  into  a  sys- 
tematic and  precise  groove  in  the  world,  and 
seldom  turns  from  a  settled  purpose. 

"  Mrs.  Grundy's  nose  may  be  said  to  have 
an  independent  respiratory  apparatus*,  and 
possibly  is  not  unlike  an  interrogation  point. 

*'  What  shall  we  say  of  the  pug,  the  piti- 
able target  for  youth's  remorseless  arrows, 
and  perhaps  at  that  callow  season  not  ex- 
empt from  membraneous  agitation,  from  in- 
haling of  pepper  or  other  pungent  cures  of 
an  odious  habit,  applied  to  the  apron  sleeve 
by  well-meaning  mothers. 

"A  broad,  flat  protuberance  is  sometimes 
set  above  a  wide,  mirthful  mouth  and  solid, 
square  jaws. 

"A  piquantly  retrovsti  nose  maybe  charm- 
ing in  coquettish  young  ladies ;  but  it  un- 
happily ofttimes  degenerates  with  their 
mother's  years  and  obesity  into  an  elevation 
of  the  olfactory  organs,  as  if  constantly 
offended. 

<^  A  crooked  nose  does  not  by  any  meaus 
augur  an  angular  disposition  nor  ^rewish 
propensities. 
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*'  Another  style,  seldom  possessed  by  men, 
is  comely  enough  at  the  beginning  and  sym- 
metrical of  bridge ;  but  in  the  culmination 
is  a  little,  round,  yjcious  ball,  which,  on  prov- 
ocation is  exceedingly  rubicund  and  irrasci- 
ble.  It  is  a  sort  of  barometer  for  internal 
indignation,  and  a  focus  from  which  sparks 
of  fury  scintillate. 

"  It  may  not  be  intimated  that  an  insig- 
nificant nose  is  not  suggestive  of  unusual 
ability  and  attainments ;  nor  is  it  always  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  prominent  oues 
show  marked  intelligence ;  yet  we  are  wont 
to  give  the  latter  the  benefit  of  the  doubt'' 

Finally,  this  paragraph  on  the  laugh  of 
people,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  much 
of  character  depends  on  **  which  side  of  the 
mouth  "  one  laughs : 

"  To  recognize  the  character  of  a  person  by 
his  laugh  is  not  difficult  There  are  as  many 
kinds  of  laugh  as  there  are  vowel  sounds. 


Persons  who  laugh  in  A  are  frank,  inconsist 
ent,  and  fond  of  noise  and  motion.  The 
laugh  in  £  belongs  to  phlegmatics  and  per- 
sons disposed  to  melancholy.  The  O  indi- 
cates generosity  of  sentiment  and  boldness 
in  movement  Take  care  of  its  possessor,  if 
you  belong  to  the  opposite  sex.  The  laugh 
or  giggle  in  I  of  children  and  innocent  per- 
sons denotes  a  torrid,  irresolute,  devoted, 
and  pliable  nature.  The  blondes  laugh  in  I, 
but  that  does  not  say  that  they  are  all  inno- 
cents. Avoid  like  the  pest  those  who  laugh 
in  U.  These  are  the  avaricious,  the  hypo- 
crites, the  misanthropes.  For  them  the  joys 
of  life  have  no  charms.'' 

There  is  meaning  in  every  action,  if  we 
could  but  read  it.  In  our  walk,  talk,  work, 
play ;  in  our  frowns,  our  smiles,  our  weep- 
ing, or  rejoicing  we  betray  certain  phases  of 
character  which  may  be  read  truly  by  the 
scientific  observer. 


THE    EAR    OF    MAN. 


Qatb  of  the  hrain,  and  twisted  like  the  shelL 
What  mighty  powers  I  bar  its  delicate  way. 
And  music  bom  of  heaven,  beneath  whose  sway 

The  heart  bends  captive,  dies;  the  tolling  bell 
Wakens  no  solemn  thought ;  the  oi^^an's  voice 

And  kindred  man's  unknown.      The   summer 
skies 

Are  blue,  and  wide  the  sTunmer  landscape  lies 


In  beanty,  bnt  no  melodies  rejoice 
The  heart ;  lost,  water  songs ;  the  tones  of  trees ; 
Yea,  the  whole  tongue  of  nature.    The  eye  sees 

But  the  ear  hears  not :  sight  without  a  sound ! 

The  appalling  lightnings,  not  the  assuring  bound 
Of  thunder;  bows  the  wood  without  a  cause; 
One  dull,  monotonous  peace;  silence  without  a 
pause. 


THOMAS    WHITTAKEB, 

TBB  BKQLISH  TBMPBRANCB  RBFORMBR. 


TroS  gentleman  inherits  a  fine  quality  of 
constitution.  He  is  about  six  feet  tall, 
and  weighs  not  far  from  180  pounds,  and  is 
in  all  respects  well  built  and  robust  in 
health.  He  takes  from  his  mother^s  side  his 
sympathetic  nature,  which  sometimes  leads 
him  to  forget  his  own  interests  and  rights. 
It  is  natural  for  him  to  serve  and  help 
others. 

He  is  uncommonly  energetic ;  is  in- 
clined to  grapple  with  difGiculty,  to  appre- 
ciate the  far-ofi^,  and  get  ready  to  meet  it. 
He  is  also  uncommonly  cautious,  watchful, 
and  inclined  to  make  everything  sure  and 
certain.  He  believes  in  justice,  and  loves 
the  truth  because  it  is  true.    He  has  regard 


for  age  and  authority,  and  reverence  for 
things  sacred  and  great,  and  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  weak. 

His  social  afiections  enable  him  to  win  his 
way  wherever  he  goes.  People  like  him,  en- 
joy his  society,  and  he  has  a  kind  of  magnet- 
ism that  enables  him  to  move  and  influence 
others.  If  he  can  get  his  eye  on  a  man  and 
take  his  hand,  he  is  sure  to  carry  his  point, 
since  he  rarely  claims  that  which  is  either 
unjust  or  improper.  He  can  even  ]>er8uade 
people  to  forego  their  own  convenience  to 
conform  to  his  wishes. 

He  is  ambitious  to  be  respected,  and  thinks 
,  much  of  his  reputation.  He  is  full  of  fsMsts ; 
remembers  what  he  sees,  hears,  and  ezpe- 
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riences,  and,  haying  rather  large  Language, 
he  can  tell  his  thoughts  in  a  clear  and  per- 
tinent manner.  He  is  a  good  critic  of  char- 
acter and  disposition,  and  also  of  subjects 
and  topics ;  reasons  by  analogy  rather  than  by 


rightness,  executive  energy,  and  warm  social 
affection,  he  is  well  calculated  to  work  his 
passage  to  success. 

During  the  past  three  months  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  actually 


PORTRAIT     OF     THOMAS     WHITTAKER. 


dry  logic,  and  explains  his  subject  so  as  to 
make  a  very  clear  and  direct  impression. 

He  19  ingenious,  has  taste  fdr  the  beautiM 
and  the  grand.  His  chief  qualities  being 
practical  talent,    prudence,   sympathy,  up- 


the  first,  of  the  advocates  of  teetotalism  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  has  been  engaged  addressing  Ameri- 
can audiences  in  support  of  the  principles 
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and  practices  which  he  hae  so  long  and  ably 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  his  own  country- 
men. There  are  thousands  of  adopted  citi- 
zens in  this  country  to  whom  the  name  of 
Thomas  Whittaker  will  be  familiar  as  house- 
hold words,  and  these  will  be  glad  to  see  a 
good  likeness  of  him  in  this  Joxtbnal  ;  and 
many  hundreds  of  them  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  once  more  his  forcible  de- 
nunciations of  intemperance  and  of  the  drink- 
trafSc,  and  his  earnest  appeals  on  behalf  of 
sobriety  and  the  blessings  which  it  brings 
to  the  toiling  masses  from  whom  he  has 
sprung. 

Mr.  Whittaker  was  bom  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1818,  and 
will,  therefore,  soon  have  completed  his 
sixty-first  year.  Although  past  his  three- 
score years,  he  is  vigorotls  as  in  his  youth. 
Age  sits  lightly  upon  him.  He  can  travel 
now,  as  he  used  to  do  in  his  early  labor  in 
the  cause  of  temperance,  many  miles  daily, 
and  lecture  almost  every  night,  with  very 
little  apparent  fatigue — with  no  apparent 
fatigue  when  warmed  up  with  his  subject 
and  the  sympathies  of  a  good  audience. 

The  early  life  of  Mr.  Whittaker  was  spent 
in  Lancashire.  He  was  employed  from  boy- 
hood in  the  cotton  factories  of  that  great 
seat  of  the  cotton  trade.  Like  all  the  oper- 
ative classes  of  England  at  that  time,  he 
believed  in  his  beer.  Anything  that  would 
"rob  a  poor  man  of  his  beer"  would  be 
the  height  of  cruelty  and  despotism.  The 
aristocratic  "ten  thousand^  might  rob  the 
masses  of  education,  of  the  rights  of  citizen" 
ship,  even  of  cheap  bread,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  "  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  beer." 

Under  this  hallucination  about  the  impor- 
tance of  beer  and  its  value  to  the  working- 
man,  Mr.  Whittaker  grew  up  to  manhood, 
indulging  in  it,  and,  of  course,  stronger 
liquors,  with  his  fellow- work  men,  until  he 
learned  by  experience  what  evils  they  pro- 
duced. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1835,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  visited,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  a 
temperance  meeting  held  in  Blackburn,  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  was  then  employed  in  a 
cotton  factory.  This  meeting  was  addressed 
by  several  of  "  the  men  of  Preston,"  as  Jo- 
seph Liveray,  James  Tear,  and  these  early 
advocates  of  the  first  out-and-out  teetotal 


pledge  were  then  styled.  It  was  not  long 
before  this  time  that  they  had  "  signed  tee- 
total" in  the  now  famous  "cock-pit"  of 
Preston.  Some  of  these  speakers  were  known 
to  Thomas  Whittaker,  and,  influenced  by 
their  arguments  and  appeals,  and  encouraged 
by  the  good  counsel  of  his  elder  brother, 
William  Whittaker,  who  was  a  godly  young 
man,  he  decided  upon  signing  the  teetotal 
pledge.  The  two  brothers  went  forward  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  and  affixed  their 
signatures  tp  the  roll-book  of  Blackburn 
teetotalers. 

From  that  date  until  this  time  Thomas 
Whittaker  has  been  a  noble  champion  for 
temperance  truth  and  temperance  teaching. 
Having  a  mind  and  a  will  of  his  own,  the 
jeers  and  sneers  and  jests  and  jibes  of  fel- 
low-workmen had  no  effect  upon  him,  except 
to  make  him  bolder  for  principle  and  right. 
At  that  period  they  watched  a  teetotaler  to 
see  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  die.  They 
invariably  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  the  ab- 
stainer wasting  away  daily  from  doing  with- 
out "his  beer."  But  Thomas  Whittaker 
lived  in  spite  of  their  prophecies,  and  grew 
healthier  and  heartier  without  the  beer, 
while  his  beor-drinking  opponents  have 
gone  down  to  early  graves,  none  of  them 
reaching  his  age. 

Very  soon  he  became  a  public  advocate  of 
his  newly-adopted  principles.  Mr.  Whit- 
taker was  bom  a  speaker.  He  possessed, 
naturally,  those  abilities  that  qualified  him 
to  be  a  ready,  fluent,  and  witty  platform 
orator.  He  was  not  long,  however,  occupied 
in  addressing  meetings  in  and  around  Black- 
bum  when  the  annoyance  which  he  received 
from  his  fellow-workmen  made  it  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  for  him. 
He  determined  to  get  rid  of  this  by  remov- 
ing to  Preston.  And  so,  one  morning  in  the 
year  1835,  he  walked  from  Blackburn  to 
Preston  to  look  for  employment  in  one  of  the 
cotton  mills  of  the  latter  towns.  While  at 
breakfast  in  the  Temperance  Hotel,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Liveray  entered  the  apartment,  and, 
expressing  his  surprise  at  Whittaker's  early 
visit,  was  not  less  sorry  to  hear  of  the  reason 
for  it.  After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Liveray 
asked  him,  "  Would  you  like  to  go  out  as  a 
temperance  missionary?"  Mr.  Whittaker 
looked  upon  this  offer  as   a   providential 
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opening  for  him.  He  agreed  to  return  to 
Blackbom  to  consult  M[rs.  Wbittaker,  and, 
if  as  agreeable  to  her  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
he  would  accept  Mr.  Liveray's  offer.  He 
walked  the  nine  miles  back  to  Blackburn 
with  a  light  heart.  Mrs.  Whittaker  viewed 
the  opening  for  temperance  work  as  from 
the  Lord,  and  from  that  time  Thomas  Whit- 
tak^  has  been  constancly  at  work  as  a  public 
temperance  advocate. 

That  year  he  attended  the  Conference  of 
the  British  Temperance  League,  held  at  Man- 
chester, and  spoke  several  times.  On  the 
9th  of  May,  1836,  he  entered  upon  the  work 
of  agent  and  lecturer  for  the  League.  In 
this  capacity  he  visited  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  north  of  England,  holding  tem- 
perance meetings  almost  every  night  It  was 
at  that  time  no  unusual  thing  for  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker to  take  a  bell,  a  horn,  a  drum,  or  any  in- 
strument that  would  make  noise  enough  and 
gather  a  crowd,  and  thus  equipped  proceed 
through  a  town  as  his  own  bell  man,  an- 
nouncing his  own  meetings.  By  this  means 
he  usually  succeeded  in  gathering  an  aud- 
ience, not  generally  of  a  very  polished  jtype. 
Bat  Thomas  Whittaker  was  well  adapted  to 
catch  the  attention  of  the  roughest  assembly 
of  hearers,  and  to  hold  them  under  his  sway, 
even  when  they  entered  determined  upon 
being  disorderly.  In  these  early  labors  in 
the  cause  of  temperance  Mr.  Whittaker  was 
sometimes  twelve  months  away  from  homo 
— absent  from  his  wife  and  young  family. 

So  early  as  1837  Mr.  Whittaker  found  him- 
self introduced  to  a  London  audience,  in  that 
world-famed  building,  Exeter  Hall.  He 
was,  comparatively,  an  uneducated  Yorkshire 
man  and  cotton  operative,  bat  his  address 
produced  a  deep  and  profound  impression. 
His  allegorical  style  is  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  was  early  designated  **  the  Bunyan  of  the 
Temperance  Reformers."  His  speech  on 
**  Great  Britain  Stranded  in  Drunken  Bay," 
at  the  time  that  the  steamer  Oreat  Britain 
was  stranded  in  Dundrum  Bay,  was  one  of 
his  happiest  hits.  ^*  The  Wrong  Omnibus," 
**The  Sweetmeat  Shop,"  ''Irongate,"  "The 
Three  Forms — Moderation  Form,  its  Dan- 
gers and  Difficulties;  Drunken  Form,  its 
Madneas  and  Miseries;  Teetotal  Form,  its 
Triumphs  and  Blessings,"  are  a  few  of  the 
all^orical  subjects  by  which  he  presents  the 


temperance  question  in  a  most  effective  man- 
ner before  the  minds  of  his  audiences. 

In  dealing  with  opponents  of  the  temper- 
ance cause,  Mr.  Whittaker's  power  of  keen 
and  biting  sarcasm  have  often  been  felt  as  a 
two-edged  sword,  piercing  to  the  very  "  di- 
viding of  the  joints  and  marrow."  Wielding 
this  weapon  too  scarcely  at  times  made  for 
him  enemies  even  among  "  weak-kneed  "  tee- 
totalers, who  desired,  like  the  Revs.  Dr.  Hall 
and  Dr.  Crosby,  of  New  York,  **  judicious 
advocacy  of  intelligent  temperance."  But 
wherever  the  temperance  cause  required  a 
vigorous  defendant,  its  friends  might  be  cer- 
f^n  at  all  times  to  find  Thomas  Whittaker 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Wherever  any  one 
said  "  There  is  a  lion  in  the  path,"  Mr.  Whit- 
taker was  always  certain  to  take  that  road  and 
conquer  "  the  lion." 

In  the  press  Mr.  Whittaker  did  most  efli- 
ciont  work  for  temperance.  His  pen  has  for 
all  these  years  been  as  ready  and  as  powerftil 
as  his  tongue.  He  published  a  paper  of  his 
own  for  a  considerable  time.  In  later  years 
he  owns  and  conducts  one  of  the  best  of  tem- 
perance hotels,  in  Scarborough,  the  famous 
English  fashionable  watering-place;  and  hb 
fellow-citizens  have  four  times  eltK^ted  him  as 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council. 

Since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  on  a  visit 
to  four  brothers  who  reside  in  New  York 
State,  he  has  been  addressing  meetings  in  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Massa- 
chusetts with  all  his  usual  ability  and  energy. 
He  has  greatly  delighted  every  audience  that 
has  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  to  hear 
him.  The  State  Temperance  Alliance  of 
Massachusetts  kept  him  engaged  for  a  month, 
and  other  State  societies  ought  to  keep  his 
time  entirely  occupied  until  he  prepares  to 
return  to  his  native  Yorkshire  in  May  next 


LEttS  — WHAT    THEY    MEAN. 

AN  enthusiastic  Frenchman  once  declared 
the  human  leg  the  most  philosophic 
of  studies.  '^  Let  me  see  the  leg,"  says  Quan- 
tire,  ''  and  I  will  judge  the  mind ; "  and  it 
does  seem  natural  that  the  leg  should  indi- 
cate the  disposition,  as  the  shade  of  the  hair 
should  indicate  the  temperament  What 
sloth,  for  instance,  does  the  limb  betray  I 
What  a  shrew  is  the  possessor  of  a  limb  like 
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a  walking-stick  I  But  what  a  gentle  woman 
is  she  with  the  arched  instep,  the  round 
ankle,  and  the  graceful  pedestal,  swelling  to 
perfection,  and  modulated  to  lightness  I  What 
dogged  obstinacy  the  stumpy  leg  with  the 
knotty  calf  exhibits  1  What  an  irresolute 
soul  does  the  lanky  limb  betray  1  How  well 
the  strong'  ankle  intimates  the  firm  purpose  I 
How  well  the  flat  ankle  reveals  the  vacant 
mind  I  Young  men  about  to  marry— ob- 
serve I  The  girl  with  the  large  1^  will 
become  fat  at  thirty,  and  lie  abed  till  mid- 
day. The  brunette,  with  slender,  very  slen- 
der limbs,  will  worry  your  soul  out  with 
jealousy.  The  blonde  with  large  limbs,  will 
degenerate  at  thirty-five  into  the  possessiSn 
of  a  pair  of  ankles  double  the  natural  size, 
and-  afflicted  with  rheumatism.  The  fair- 
haired  damsel  with  thin  limbs,  will  get  up  at 
half-past  five  to  scold  the  servants,  and  spend 
her  nights  talking  scandal  over  tea.     The 


olive-skinned  maid,  with  the  pretty  round 
limb,  will  make  you  happy.  The  little  rosy 
girl,  with  the  sturdy,  muscular,  well-turned 
leg,  will  be  just  the  girl  you  want.  If  you 
find  a  red-haired  girl,  with  a  large  limb,  pop 
the  question  at  once.  No  doubt  these  hints 
are  reliable,  and  the  fashions  make  them 
quite  practical  and  available. 

[The  saucy  fellow  deserves  to  have  his 
ears  boxed  I  We  doubt  if  any  lady,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  color  of  her  hair,  would  accept 
him  on  any  conditions.  Having  been  re- 
fused, probably,  he  takes  this  method  of 
revenging  himself  on  the  sex. 

By  the  study  of  our  "  New  Physiognomy," 
it  will  be  found  that  one  part — ^be  it  hand, 
foot,  leg,  arm,  head,  face,  neck,  etc. — is  in 
harmony  with  every  other  part  So  that,  if 
the  Frenchman  bases  his  observation  on 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Phrenology,  and  the 
temperaments,  he  may  read  certain  traits  of 
character  even  in  the  human  leg.] 


mi\  ^ounirg  and  liii  |jesanr(|es. 


TkAi  whieh  mnkMft  food  CoMtltntioB  Bvtt  kttp  It,  tIi.,  nMn  of  wttdon  waA  rtrtM;  qMlHl«  tkat,  fc 
taaec,  mart  b«  oaraiUlf  propHM«<l  by  »  Tirtaom  •daettoa  of  ywik.—  Wimmm  Amk 


I  thqr  dMetod  Mt  with  worldly  teb«r- 


THE    BEI6N    OF    PANICS.— THE    LESSON. 


SUCH  is  the  theme  treated  by  Bonamy 
Price,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  England,  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City. 
No  subject  of  political  economy,  outside  of 
the  ))reservation  of  our  political  and  religious 
rights,  possesses  a  stronger  claim  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Americans  than  this.  Perhaps 
the  above-named  exceptions  even  should  be 
waived,  as  it  might  be  strongly  urged  that  the 
more  and  more  frequent  recurrence  of  these 
hitherto  unaccountable  societary  tornadoes 
called  panics,  by  prostrating  fortunes,  scatter- 
ing savings,  discouraging  thrift,  and  number- 
less other  forms  of  disaster,  so  discourage  and 
generally  demoralize  society  as  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  our  political,  religious,  and 
moral  institutions. 

A  most  intelligent  and  estimable  gentleman, 
president  of  one  of  our  most  successful  banks, 
talking  with  the  writer  of  this,  remarked, 


"  You  earnestly  advocate  expansion  of  the 
currency  as  an  eliminator  of  credit ;  do  you 
wish  to  be  understood  as  desirous  of  entirely 
abrogating  credit!  ^' 

**  By  no  means,^*  was  the  response ;  ^*  but  I 
urge  making  cash  the  general  rule  and  credit 
the  exception,  ^especially  in  sections  distant 
from  the  metropolis,  where  bank  facilities, 
clearing-houses,  and  other  contrivances  for 
utilizing  credit  are  not  available,  and  where 
every  dollar^s  worth  of  production  takes  a 
dollar  in  money  to  move  it  advantageously.^ 

Our  friend,  not  seeing  the  horns,  hoof,  and 
tail,  as  he  evidently  thought  were  inseparably 
connected  with  an  advocate  for  expansion  of 
currency,  squarely  joined  us  in  deploring  th« 
results  of  credit,  unavoidable  as  credit  might 
be.  He  remarked,  *'  The  tendency  of  credit 
is  to  expansion.  When  that  expansion 
reaches  a  certain  point,  explosion  followed 
by  collapse  ensues.^' 
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We  were  too  polite  to  say  so,  but  it  occurred 
to  us  at  once,  that  be  had  truthfully  stated 
the  subject,  and  his  next  admission  must  log- 
ically be,  that  the  real  inflationists  are  the 
bankers  and  buUionists. 

We  illustrated  to  him  our  appreciation  of 
his  position  by  the  following  story  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  Rufus  Choate.  Both  were 
chronically  impecunious.  They  met  one  day 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  cloak-room,  each  seeking 
the  other  for  assistance  in  financiering. 

After  long  thinking  as  to  how  to  get  past 
three  o'clock  without  a  protest,  Webster 
brightened  up  with,  **  I  vow,  Choate,  I  be- 
tiere  we  can  fix  it.  Loan  me  your  note  for 
$5,000,  three  months,  and  I  believe  Corcoran 
will  discount  it  for  me  and  we^ll  divide.** 

"Done,"  says  Choate ;  "  but  if  you  will  also 
let  me  have  your  note  for  the  same  amount,  I 
think  Riggs  will  do  that  for  me,  and  we'll 
divide  that  too." 

^Brother  Choate,"  said  the  immortal 
Daniel,  *'  with  your  amendment  to  my  motion 
accepted,  what  the  d ^1  is  the  use  of  divid- 
ing f  If  each  man  keeps  his  own  proceeds, 
it  is  simpler  and  amounts  to  the  same 
thing." 

"  Gracious  I  Brother  Webster,"  was  the  re- 
q>onse,  *^  what  a  practical  intellect  you  have ! 
I  never  could  have  planned  it  so  admirably." 

And  those  two  worthies  exchanged  notes, 
and  an  hour  later  the  ledgers  of  the  banking- 
house  of  Corcoran  &  Riggs  had  credits  to  the 
accounts  of  Webster  and  Mr.  Choate — each 
|4,925--6ay  $9,860;  also  credit  to  interest 
account  of  $150,  and  a  debt  to  bills  discount- 
ed of  $10,000 ;  and  if  those  bankers  had  then 
made  up  a  *'  government  return,"  the  deposit 
account  would  have  footed  $0,850  more  than 
it  would  have  done  an  hour  earlier.  Multiply 
that  transaction  100  times  and  the  aggregate 
ii  handsome.  He  admitted  its  entire  perti- 
■eiice  and  we  had  forgotten  the  circumstance 
until  Professor  Price's  remarks  recalled  it 

He  began  by  adverting  to  the  terrible  un- 
defined fear  which  marked  the  inception  of 
^  apaaic— more  terrible  because  unexplained, — 
iiefa  man's  fright  intensifying  that  of  his 
|f '  Bcighbor,  until,  tornado-like,  it  had  spent  its 
lM<oe^  and  men  groped  among  the  ruins  for 
the  remnant  of  their  possessions. 

The  Professor  said,  ^^  We  know  and  have 
I  in  England,  that  the  fathers  of  the  city. 


the  great  bankers  and  wise  men,  sat  in  coun- 
cil all  night  and  asked  each  other  *  What  is 
the  cure  ? '  But  a  panic  is  not  easily  cured 
by  sitting  up  all  night.  Some  would  say 
from  their  recurrence  that  they  come  under 
some  physical  law;  are  a  periodic  visitation, 
like  a  comet  with  a  decennial  period.  A  ten- 
year  hnrricane  is  given  by  some  as  a  law  of 
the  money  market  You  are  bound  to  be 
ruined  every  ten  years.  You  are  not  con- 
scious that  you  have  done  any  wrong,  but  it 
is  simply  a  great  typhoon  raging  over  a  great 
number  of  agitated  minds.  Is  this  so  ?  Is  it 
a  law  of  business  that  amounts  to  a  physical 
law  ?  If  it  is,  it  certainly  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon,  and  one  which  ^equires 
very  much  bigger  proof  than  the  recurrence 
of  panics.  There  would  be  a  very  unpleasant 
result,  for  if  it  is  a  law  inherent  in  business 
there  is  no  remedy.  We  can  not  cure  typhoons 
and  equinoctial  gales.  If  they  are  the  law  of 
the  money  market  you  must  reduce  your  sails, 
stand  by  your  helm,  and  you  may  possibly  get 
off  with  the  loss  of  a  mast  or  two.  But  of  all 
that  I  believe  nothing.  I  believe  the  cause 
of  these  panics  can  be  stated,  and  when  you 
know  the  danger  and  the  cause  likely  to  dis- 
turb, you  can  take  proper  precautions." 

WHAT  ABB  KOT  THB  CAUBBS. 

"  A  bad  harvest  in  England  was  a  loss  of 
$150,000,000,  with  its  sequence  of  buying 
bread-stuf&  of  the  foreigner.  This  did  not 
create  a  panic. 

^^  War  is  the  most  destructive  thing  in  the 
world,  but  that  does  not  create  a  panic. 

"  Again,  take  a  coiton  famine  in  England. 
It  was  a  terrible  loss  of  money.  Wealth  in 
those  districts  was  paralyzed  because  America 
had  no  cotton.  The  poor  men  had  no  wages. 
All  that  vast  apparatus  of  capital  was  earning 
nothing ;  consuming,  buying,  but  not  selling. 
But  there  was  no  panic.  That  year  is  not  enu- 
merated as  one  of  storm.  Therefore,  we  don't 
get,  by  mere  destruction  alone,  into  a  reign 
of  panic." 

WHBBE  IT  STRIKES. 

^'  The  real  fury  of  the  storm,  in  its  national 
importance  in  distinction  to  individuals,  is 
its  bearing  upon  banks,  upon  discounts.  It 
is  not  so  much  on  rate  per  cent,  though  that 
is  bad  enough,  but  it  U  the  impowibUity  qf 
discount  which  constitutes  the  terrific  agita- 
tion and  the  loss  to  the  nation." 
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THB  OAU819  IB  TRB    BO-CALLBD  CBBDIT 
8T8TBH. 

"  Modern  trade,  as  you  are  iirell  aware,  is 
carried  on  npon  a  very  peculiar  method.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  in  New  York  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  characteristic  is  that  it  is  carried 
on  with  other  people*s  capital,  not  the  trad- 
ers'. The  traders  are  not  the  people  who  pro- 
vide the  capital  for  their  business.  Some  they 
do  proyide ;  the  bulk  certainly  not.  The  dis- 
tinctiye  peculiarity  of  modem  trade  is  that  it 
is  carried  on  by  bills,  and  bills  have  to  be  dis- 
counted, because  a  bill  means,  *  I  can  not  pay 
to-day,  but  I  will  pay  this  at  three  months.' 
The  goods  are  given,  the  sale  is  completed, 
and  the  man  who  sells  holds  in  his  hand  a 
piece  of  paper  which  says  that  after  three 
months  he  will  have  his  money,  but  not  be- 
fore. The  man  so  circumstanced  wants  to 
go  on  with  his  business,  which  he  can  not 
do  if  he  has  to  wait  three  months  for  his 
funds  to  come  in.  How  are  his  workingmen 
to  be  paid  or  his  ship  to  be  sent  away  ?  That 
is  done  by  discounting  bills  at  banks,  and  the 
national  strain  of  the  crisis  is  its  action  upon 
the  general  trade  of  the  nation  by  acting  up- 
on the  discount  market.  This  discounting 
takes  place  in  banks,  and,  therefore,  we  now 
see  a  locality  of  the  storm.  It  is  somehow  or 
other  connected  with  banks. 

WHAT  IS  A  BANK? 

*'  Banks  are  peculiar  institutions.  I  know  a 
great  many  of  the  eminent  bankers  of  Eng- 
land well.  I  have  asked  directors  of  banks, 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
personages  of  that  kind  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  never  met  only  one  man,  dead  and 
gone  now,  who  could  answer  me  this  ques- 
tion :  What  is  a  bank  f  and  what  does  a  bank 
deal  in  ?  That  lies  at  the  root  of  the  ques- 
tion of  crises. 

**  I  know  what  a  grocer  is.  He  deals  in 
candles,  in  tea,  in  sago.  I  know  what  a  fruit- 
er is.  If  I  ask  such  a  man  what  he  deals  in, 
he  has  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing my  question.  Now,  will  any  gentleman 
in  this  room  favor  me  with  a  reply?  [A 
pause.]  Can't  anybody  tell  me?  Some  of 
you  are  probably  bankers.  Do  you  think  mo 
a  very  troublesome  fellow  to  ask  you  such 
questions?  [Laughter.]  You  draw  checks 
and  you  pay  them,  and  that  is  enough  for 
you." 


And  right  here  let  us  remark,  that  this 
"Chamber  of  Congress," — ^this  body  which 
demands  consultation  and  influence  in  the 
shaping  the  financial  management  of  this 
nation,  whose  words  are  thought  to  be  enti- 
tled to  all  the  respect  of  the  utterances  ftt>m 
Mount  Sinai ;  these  Sir  Oracles,  who  expect 
no  dogs  to  bark  when  they  open  their  mouths, 
could  not  one  of  them  teU  what  vxm  a  hank^  ichat 
it  dealt  w,  and  what  were  itsfanetvme. 

Shade  of  Dickens  1  If  you  were  present  you 
would  have  seen  the  Hon.  Montague  Tigg  and 
Captain  Jack  Bunsby  thrown  in  the  shade. 
And  when  the  old  iconoclast  told  them  that 
bankers  dealt  in  money  only  to  a  very  tM^ht 
extent;  that  their  functions  were  those  sim- 
ply of  Irohers  in  credit^  and  challenged  them  to 
discuss  the  question,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  old  schoolmaster  in  the  contempt  he  must 
have  felt,  told  them  that  a  dozen  of  his  boys 
at  Oxford  could  have  readily  answered  his 
questions. 

But  the  point  of  the  joke  is  yet  to  come 
The  expected  arrival  of  the  worthy  professor 
was  duly  announced  by  the  city  press,  with 
mighty  laudations,  in  true  American  flunky 
style,  in  those  same  columns  which  had  never 
alluded  to  American  teachers  of  the  same 
truths,  excepting  in  terms  of  scurrility  and 
insult.  With  the  same  cringing  servility  and 
sycophantic  toadyism,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  urged  to  invite  him  to  address 
them,  and  when  he  told  them  in  more  or  less 
polite  terms  that  they  were  ignoramuses  and 
inflationists  of  the  worst  sort,  the  fathers  of 
panics,  the  stimulators  of  speculation,  and  as 
a  corrollary  crushers  of  production  they  threw 
up  their  hats  in  joy  and  published  his  caustic 
criticisms  as  a  "  campaign  document.** 

And  all  this  reminds  us  of  a  very  pleasant 
personal  experience  with  the  president  of  that 
same  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Desiring  some  statistical  information,-  we 
obtained  access  to  their  library,  and  were  very 
politely  treated  by  the  gentlemanly  presi- 
dent, who  informed  us  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  that  series  of  articles  which  were  then 
conspicuously  appearing  over  the  signature  of 
^'Knickerbocker,"  in  the  TVmea,  and  which, 
by  the  way,  were  very  extensively  copied,  in- 
deed, and  afterward  republished  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  to  this  day  are  by  many  considered 
authority.    The  worthy  l^jeff4^t  Xf^^ned  us 
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to  them  M  authority  as  far  as  they  went  in 
^ati^cSb 

We  politely  soggested  certain  errors  which 
might  be  typogn^ibicaL 

''Impossible,''  was  the  response,  ^^the  edi- 
tor of  the  Timet  sends  the  proo£s  to  me  for 
refision.'* 

We  pointed  oat  the  errors  and  he  insisted 
on  the  correctness  of  his  figures  until  he  con- 
salted  the  anthorities  we  designated,  when 
he  gracefully  caved  and  expressed  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  favor  we  had  done  him, 
as  he  should  have  done,  as,  if  not  corrected, 
his  errors  mighl  have  been  severely  criti- 
cized. Notwithstanding  which,  he,  knowing 
oar  views  on  finance,  invited  a  discussion. 

We  declined,  quoting  the  language  of  a 
recent  personal  letter  from  ex-Chancellor 
Halsted,  saying: 

'*  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that '  a  year  since 
you  would  have  thought  the  idea  of  a  cur- 
rency without  a  gold  basis  a  blasphemy.*  I 
have  long — ^many  years — been  of  opinion 
that  the  so-called  specie-basis  system  is  a 
dieer  absurdity,  a  false  pretense.  What  per- 
centage of  a  sufficient  circulating  medium 
could  be  redeemed  in  specie  ?  The  country 
wants,  and  the  people  are  fast  coming  to  the 
idea  of  a  currency  based  directly  on  the  credit 
of  the  €k)vemment,  convertible  into  govern- 
ment bonds  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  I 
agree  with  you  that  it  has  always  been  rash 
for  this  country  to  allow  specie  to  be  the 
basis  Of  our  cun^pncy,  and  that  nofr,  when  our 
currency  has  stood  more  firmly  than  ever,  sub- 
jected to  almost  the  greatest  supposable 
strain  for  a  dozen  years  (based  on  the  credit 
of  the  government),  to  return  to  a  system 
which  has  so  often  subjected  us  to  ruinous 
monetary  disturbances,  would  indeed  be  *  in- 
sanity.' What  stronger  proof  than  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  such  disturbances  do 
men  want,  that  a  money  system  on  a  so- 
called  specie  basis  is,  in  Cioero^s  words,  in 
reference  to  another  matter,  ^non  modo  iin- 
ynHnUj  9ed  etiam  fcA/wu ' — ^not  only  what  it 
ought  to  be,  but  also  silly.'' 

On  his  further  pressing  the  point, we  agreed 
to  such  discussion,  providing  he  would  show 
that  this  nation  pcrasesses  one  single  gold  dol- 
lar free  frt>m  daims  of  foreign  creditors  on 
which  to  base  our  currency,  and  consequently 
our  industries  and  commerce. 


His  response  was  that  we  had  the  material 
to  draw  the  same  from  Europe. 

We  responded,  **  Surely  not  by  produce,  as 
the  balance  of  trade  is  to  strongly  against 
us." 

"  They  want  our  bonds^"  was  his  response. 
"  Why  ? "  "  For  investment,  to  obtain  the 
interest"  "  Yes,"  was  our  rejoinder,  **  and , 
if  no  other  element  of  mischief  existed,  our 
paying  for  the  use  of  money  twice  what  the 
average  earnings  of  production  yields  would 
rapidly  land  us  in  bankruptcy  and  repudia- 
tion." 

We  introduce  this  experience  and  that  with 
the  bank  president  before  quoted  as  impor- 
tant testimony  concurrent  in  various  points 
with  the  more  immediate  sul^ect-matter. 

The  Professor  resumed — 

A  BAimSB  IS  NOT  A  DBALEB  IN  KOKST. 

"Now  the  gentleman  will  probably  say 
that  a  banker  deals  in  money.  I  say,  No.  I 
deny  that  fiat.  A  banker  is  not  a  dealer  in 
money.  It  is  not  an  affair  of  money.  I  dare 
say  many  gentlemen  wiU  fire  at  me  now. 
Shot  for  shot  It  is  all  fair.  [Another  pause, 
waiting  for  a  reply.]  Well,  gentlemen,  you 
don't  seem  ready  for  a  fight.  Well,  we  will 
go  on  then." 

Mr.  Price  then  defined  the  word  money  as 
being  derived  from  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Moneta — the  mint  of  Rome.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, coined  metal  was  the  only  money,  but  he 
was  very  willing  in  this  discussion  to  include 
bank  notes  as  money. 

Mr.  Opdyke  inquired,!^  In  what  class  would 
you  place  the  paper  promises  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government  that  are  made 
legal  tenders  ? " 

Professor  Price,  "  They  come  under  the  def- 
inition that  I  have  ^ven  of  money  in  the 
secondary  sense.  They  roll  about  just  like 
coin,  and  are  taken  fr^m  hand  to  hand.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  of  Robarts  <&  Co.,  analyzed 
the  receipts  of  £19,000,000  of  that  firm,  and 
found  that  in  that  amount  £8  in  £100  were 
cash,  and  ten  shillings  only  were  coin." 

Think  of  that,  oh,  ye  who  howl  against  the 
present  volumn  of  currency  of  this  nation, 
knowing  as  you  do  that  is  but  half  the  amount 
per  head  of  any  other  civilized  nation. 

Think  of  the  English  solid,  conservative  . 
specie  basis  circulation  wabbling  around  like 
a  top  with  a  basis  of  fifty  cents  to  the  $100. 
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A  BANKBB  B88ENTIALLT  A  BBOKBB. 

^*A  banker  is  essentially  a  broker.  That  is 
his  true  character  and  nature ;  an  interme- 
diate agent  between  two  principals.  Bank- 
ing has  nothing  to  do  with  money,  except  in 
one  single  point.  I  can  not  thoroughly  ex- 
plain that  now.  If  you  tell  a  banker  to  issue 
notes,  he  of  course  sells  them  to  the  public 
Erery  note  that  is  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
England  or  the  United  States  Government, 
or  by  a  private  individual,  is  sold.  The  cus- 
tomers of  this  banker  are  the  buyers.  He 
collects  their  bills  and  he  pays  them  in  his 
bills.  To  that  extent  there  is  a  resource  in 
the  banker  who  lends  upon  discount.  That 
extent  we  know  is  limited  in  many  cases.  It 
has  disappeared  in  England  from  the  country 
banks." 

THE  SPBOIB    PIVOT  IS  NOT  THB    DfPOBTAin? 
MATTBB. 

"  Now  what  is  the  good  of  all  this  investi- 
gation? What  reference  has  it  to  crises? 
This ;  that,  as  I  said  before,  as  banking  is  the 
region  for  commercial  typhoons  and  hurri- 
canes, it  is  essential  to  see  the  causes  that  act 
upon  banking,  and  it  is  not  from  such  rubbish 
as  a  certain  quantity  of  bank  notes,  certain 
things  in  the  £8  in  the  hundred ;  it  is  from 
these  97  things,  and  they  are  goods,  are  prop- 
erty, are  goods  sold,  parted  with,  and  the 
contract  expressed  on  pieces  of  paper  to  pay 
money  on  demand  or  at  the  time  specified.'' 

The  reader  will  please  remember  that  the 
97  things^  refer  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  analy- 
sis above  quoted,  which  was  in  liquidation 
of  £100  indebtedness  thus— 

specie  per  cent X 

Banknotes....; S^ 

"Other things" 97 

Total £100 

^*  Tliat  is  the  force  of  banking,  and,  there- 
fore, gentlemen,  if  banking  is  abundant,  it  is 
because  many  goods  have  been  sold,  and  the 
selters  of  these  goods  do  not  want  to  buy 
much.  Let  me  repeat  it.  Banking  is  easy, 
discount  is  easy,  the  rate  of  interest  is  low,  in 
the  proportion  that  men  have  given  away 
their  goods  and  are  not  disposed  to  buy  to  a 
corresponding  full  extent  of  other  goods. 
Then  bankers  have  much  to  lend.  But  when 
this  is  the  other  way ;  when  the  fanner  has 
spent  all  his  capital  in  caring  for  his  fSeu-m, 
and  the  bad  and  naughty  weather  comes  in 


August,  and  the  com  is  spoiled,  then  the  poor 
farmer  is  in  very  different  circumstances  with 
his  banker.  With  a  good  harvest  he  has 
plenty  of  time  to  wait  When  he  has  no 
wheat,  or  little  to  sell,  he  goes  into  town— 
perhaps  has  his  old  horse  to  replace  with  a 
new  one — and  he  puts  nothing  in  his  bank- 
er's hands  and  very  possibly  he  asks  him  to 
lend  him  money.  Look  at  the  effect  upon  the 
banker.  His  means  are  reduced  because  the 
farmer  deposited  nothing  and  perhaps  wanted 
money,  and  to  whom  he  must  lend.  That  is 
abundant  means  for  banking  and  poor  means 
for  banking." 

In  summing  up  the  professor  explains  that 
so  long  as  the  trust  ^nds  in  the  banker's 
hands  are  kept  entirely  within  his  control; 
that  if  £5,000  ($25,000)  are  deposited  with 
him  for  thirty  days,  and  if  he  loans  it  and  is 
sure  to  get  it  back  before  the  depositor  calls 
for  it,  all  right. 

"  But,  encouraged  by  the  size  of  his  deposit 
figures,  which  may  be  and  generally  are  con- 
structively derived  from  discounts,  as  we  ex- 
emplified in  the  Webster  and  Choate  experi- 
ence, he  lends  to  a  gentleman  of  great  estate, 
£10,000  a  year,  whose  land  is  capable  of  a 
great  deal  of  improvement,  and  who  wants  to 
lay  out  £50,000  upon  it.  The  banker  is  satis- 
fied with  the  solidity  of  the  squire,  and  lends 
him  the  £50,000  to  drain  his  land  with.  The 
man  goes  on  draining,  and  what  takes  place  ? 
He  puts  laborers  to  work.  They  eat,  they 
drink,  they  wear  their  clothes  out,  and  so  on. 
The  work  may  take  a  couple  of  years.  What 
has  been  going  on  ?  A  great  destruction  of 
property,  which  is  not  reproduced.  The  silk 
man  sells  his  silk,  and  that  is  reproduced.  If 
you  were  to  set  all  the  inhabitants  to  making 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  then  to  fill  them  up 
again,  the  result  would  be  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  they  would  all  starve.  You  would 
want  to  get  your  coflins  ready,  because  you 
would  have  been  eating  up  all  your  stores, 
and  when  the  operation  is  over  you  have  no- 
thing at  alL  Then  how  is  Mr.  Banker  in  his 
position.  The  squire  can  not  pay.  His  drain- 
ing has  not  been  productive.  The  produce 
will  come  five  years  hence.  But  the  food  and 
clothing  of  the  workingmen  have  been  used 
up.  The  banker's  resources  fail  therefore. 
Then  come  the  crises.  They  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  destruction  of  property  which 
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is  not  replaced,'*  and  the  principle  inyolred 
in  this  demonstration  is  developed  in  inten- 
sity in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  enter- 
prises and  the  length  of  time  required  for  re- 
imbursement. 

If  the  reader  has  carefully  read  the  forego- 
ing he  will  have  seen  that  all  the  professor's 
heavy  and  well-directed  shots  are  aimed 
square  at  the  head  of  credit  as  distinguished 
from  cash  transactions. 

^  The  moral  to  the  bankers  is,  look  to  the 
state  of  things  made,  the  quantity  of  bread 
made,  clothes,  shoes,  etc.  Some  banks  may 
say,  *  Am  I  to  look  at  all  that  ?  Am  I  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  nation  and  know 
what  everything  means  ?  Tou  are  not  a  prac- 
tical fellow.  Tou  dont  understand  the  bank- 
ing world.'  Very  well,  then.  Then  comes 
the  whirlwind.  Don't  blame  me.  It  seems 
to  me  just  as  though  you  deliberately  said 
that  yoQ  would  rather  have  the  storms  than 
do  as  I  say." 

When  Professor  Price  is  sufficiently  relieved 
ei  the  attention  of  his  obsequious  worship- 
ers to  study  the  history  of  our  national 
finance  for  the  past  twelve  years,  he  will  find 
that,  as  soon  as  we  cut  loose  from  the  silly 


adhesion  to  specie  and  based  our  currency  on 
the  resources  of  the  nation,  thus  furnishing 
the  government  with  ample  means  to  make 
its  enormous  purchases  for  cash,  production 
was  wonderfully  stimulated,  credit  was  fast 
being  eliminated,  debts  and  mortgages  were 
rapidly  being  paid  of!^  mercantile  failures 
were  of  rare  and  rarer  occurrence,  we  passed 
the  fatal  tenth  year  when  the  panic  was  due 
without  a  ripple,  and  were  fast  solving  the 
problem  whether  credits  and  their  attendant 
panics  could  or  could  not  be  eliminated. 

But  that  school  of  political  economists  rep- 
resented by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hav- 
ing abandoned  us  at  our  hour  of  peril,  sneaked 
again  into  our  national  councils,  and,  by  their 
sophistries,  ci^oleries,  bribes,  and  intimida- 
tions, changed  the  fair  aspect  of  our  prosper- 
ous land  to  the  den  of  idleness  and  bankruptcy 
which  it  now  is.  We  trust  that,  as  our  credit 
mongers  have  so  fully  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  industries  of  this  nation  in  annihilat- 
ing our  cash  resources.  Professor  Price  will 
not  cease  in  his  warfare  upon  the  enforced 
credit  inflationists  and  their  attendant  panic 
imp  until  they  shall  be  stricken  so  low  that 
there  can  be  no  resurrection. 


AMEBIGAN    IRON    SHIPS. 


THE  Nautical  OatetU  becomes  "jolly" 
over  the  fact  that  our  mercantile  marine, 
almost  destroyed  or  driven  from  the  seas  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  re- 
established.   Here  is  what  it  sayf : 

^  We  are  informed  that  already  an  Ameri- 
can iron  ship-building  firm  on  the  Delaware 
is  advertising  in  European  newspapers  that 
it  is  prepared  to  contract  for  vessels  of  all 
classes,  to  be  built  of  the  best  American  iron, 
jLnd  at  prices  as  low — ^if  not  lower — as  can 
be  obtained  on  the  Clyde,  Thames,  or  Mer- 
sey. 

"Although  this  announcement  may  sur- 
prise many  of  our  readers,  it  does  not  sur- 
prise us,  for  long  since  we  stated  in  these 
columns  that  this  would  be  the  result  within 
a  few  years.  The  truth  is,  that  our  ship 
yards  will  ere  long  be  thronged  with  busy 
artisans,  turning  out  the  best  of  ships  for  our 
tmnsatlantic  cousins.    We  do  not  at  first  ex- 


pect to  fill  orders  for  British  ship  owners,  but 
our  early  orders  will  come  from  Qermany, 
France,  and  other  continental  countries,  and 
then  in  due  season  we  shall  fill  orders  from 
Great  Britain.  We  can  imagine  the  smiles 
wreathing  the  mouths  of  some  of  our  canny 
Scotch  readers;,  but  laugh  as  you  may,  dear 
friends,  our  words  will  come  true.  Our  turn 
is  coming,  and  we  shall  not  only  expect  to 
reap  a  rich  reward  for  ourselves,  but  to  fur- 
nish a  better  ship  than  the  world  has  seen  for 
many  a  long  day.  We  have  everything  here 
to  enable  us  to  fulfill  our  statements,  and  wc 
intend  to  let  the  world  know  it." 

A  San  Francisco  paper,  in  allusion  to  the 
improvement  which  has  begun  to  be  notice- 
able in  our  American  marine,  says : 

"The  increase  in  tonnage  for  1878  over 
1872  was  628  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ca- 
pacity of  150,164  tons.  John  Roach,  the 
eminent  American  builder  of  iron  ships,  has 
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publicly  announced  that  he  is  prepared  to 
construct  auch  resaels  at  no  greater  expense 
than  if  they  were  built  in  England.  The 
fact  is,  our  ship-building  interests  have  nercfr 
been  nearly  as  promising  since  1860  as  they 
are  at  the  present  moment.  As  an  example 
of  the  activity  now  prevailing  Jn  our  ship 
yards,  we  cite  the  fact  that  for  the  single  week^ 
ending  July  25th,  no  less  than  sixty  Ameri- 


can-built marchant  vessels  were  awarded  of- 
ficial numbers,  and  several  of  these  vessels 
registered  1,500  and  1,600  tons  each,  while 
a  large  proportion  registered  frotti'  800  to 
800  tons  each.  We  trust  that  tiiere  will  be 
no  more  frantic  outbursts  of  lamentation  on 
this  very  important  subject,  but  that  those 
who  undertake  to  discuss  it  will  first  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts." 


♦  •» 


ISAAC    C.    BUCKHOUT, 

LATE  GHIEF-SNGINSBR  OF  THB  NEW  TOBK  AND  HABLEH  BAILWAY. 


ACOMPARA.TIVELY  young  man,  yet  as 
an  engineer  Mr.  Buckhout  had  earned 
a  reputation  which  would  be  considered 
highly  creditable  to  any  man  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  his  death,  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  is  generally  regretted  as  a  loss  to 
New  York.  Phrenologically,  he  was  well 
organized.  Combined  with  a  large,  well- 
balanced  brain  of  fine  quality  were  the  tem- 
peramental conditions  required  for  the  most 
favorable  results.  The  head  was  long  and 
high.  Observe  the  distance  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ear  to  the  top,  and  to  the  fore- 
head. The  bulk  of  the  brain  was  forward 
and  above  the  ears ;  consequently,  his  mind 
took  an  intellectual  and  a  psychological  di- 
rection. He  was  at  once  scientific,  philo- 
sophical, and  prophetic.  He  was  also  emi- 
nently social,  kindly,  and  companionable, 
but  of  that  quiet,  unobtrusive  nature,  which 
does  not  exhibit  the  strength  of  its  emotions 
except  on  occasions  which  compel  their  ex- 
pression. His  features,  as  shown  in  the  por- 
trait, were  smooth  and  symmetrical,  and  his 
character,  also,  had  little  of  the  rugged, 
harsh,  or  severe  in  its  composition.  His  fac- 
ulties acted  with  but  little  friction,  yet  were 
intense  and  thorough  in  function.  Large  in 
intellect,  both  perceptive  and  reflective,  and 
he  was  an  observer  and  a  thinker.  He  had 
large  Order,  and  was  methodical ;  large  Cal- 
culation, and  excelled  in  mathematics;  large 
Causality,  Spirituality,  and  Constructiveness, 
and  he  was  original  and  creative ;  Imitative, 
too,  but  more  given  to  original  plans  and 
projects.  Integrity  was  a  leading  trait  in  his 
character.  He  was  honorable  in  all  things. 
Isaac  C.  Buckhout  was  bom  in  Eastchester, 


Westchester  County,  Nj  Yi,  November,  1880. 
His  early  education  was  received  at  a  pub- 
lic school.  He  first  entered  the  business 
world  as  an  assistant  to  Andrew  Findlay, 
surveyor,  in  laying  out  the  village  of  Morris- 
ania.  From  the  experience  here  gained  he 
felt  his  heart  to  be  in  the  work ;  and,  choos- 
ing the  profession  of  an  engineer,  he  entered 
the  New  York  University,  where  he  received 
a  thorough  course  of  instruction  under  Prol 
Davies.  In  1848  he  was  employed  under 
Allan  Campbell  as  rodman,  in  laying  out  the 
Harlem  Railway,  from  Dover  Plains  to  Chat- 
ham Four  Corners.  In  1851  he  went  with  J. 
W.  Allen,  civil-engineer,  and  under  his  di- 
rection surveyed  and  laid  out  the  city  of  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  as  city  surveyor,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Captain  South- 
ard. Resuming  his  connection  with  the  Har- 
lem Railway,  he  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  old  viaduct  over  Harlem  Flats,  and 
the  bridge  over  the  Harlem  River  in  1853. 

In  1857  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 
Harlem  Railway  Company,  and  in  1863  was 
made  engineer  and  general  superintendent, 
which  position  he  held  imtil  July,  1872,  when 
he  resigned  the  superintendency.  In  1806 
he  designed  complete  plans  for  the  New 
York  City  Central  Underground  Railway,  a 
private  corporation,  of  which  Wm.  B.  Og- 
den  was  president.  He  next  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  iron  bridge  over  the 
Harlem  River,  the  piers  of  which  stand  aa 
monuments  of  his  skill.  He  designed  the 
Grand  Central  D6p6t,  New  York,  and  also 
drew  plans  for  a  much  larger  one  at  St.  Louis, 
which  were  accepted  and  adopted.    He  made 
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plans  of  both  the  Underground  and  Elevated 
Railwajs  for  Ck>nimodore  Yanderbilt,  which 
were  adopted ;  and  designed  plans  for  an  un- 
deigroand  railway  in  Brooklyn,  which  were 
accepted.  In  1872  he  completed  the  plans 
for  the  Fourth  Arenue  Improvement,  and 
was  superintending  engineer  of  this  great 
work  at  the  time  of  his  death.    He  was  also 


their  request,  for  their  building  on  Broadway 
New  York. 

These  extensive  works  are  the  more  nota- 
ble of  Mr.  Buckhout's  designing,  and  there 
were  plans  innumerable  which  his  fertile 
brain  had  executed  for  charitable  and  private 
purposes.  As  a  writer  says,  '*  It  can  hardly 
be  a  wonder  that  he  scarcely  reached  his 


at  the  same  time  engaged  in  engineering  the 
Sixtieth  Street  Improvement,  where  there  are 
in  process  of  building  bulkheads,  piers,  cat- 
tle-yards, and  an  immense  grain  elevator  for 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railway  Company.  He  also  made  plans  for 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  by 


prime,  for,  with  an  overwrought  brain,  he 
was  as  conscientious  in  superintending  every 
detail  of  the  work  as  it  progressed  as  he 
had  always  been  in  originating  plans.  ^'  He 
was  a  victim  of  malaria  (typhus  fever),  as- 
sisted or  aggravated  by  overwork,  exposure, 
and  ceaseless  anxiety. 
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THE    KEY    TO    WOMAN'S    SUCCESS. 

COUNSEL  FOR  THOSE  WHO  FEEL  THAT  THEY  ABE  DENIED    THEIR  PROPER  PLACE  IN  THE 

WORLD. 


FIRST  of  all,  my  dear  madam,  have  you 
a  clear  and  practical  idea  of  the  thing 
you  desire  to  do  ?  Have  you  a  definite, 
calmly-considered,  coolly-chosen  aim  in  life, 
and  the  conscious  ability,  the  determined 
pluck,  resolution,  daring,  and  perseverance 
to  stand  by  it  through  all  the  blandishments 
of  temptation  and  the  dead,  stifling  atmo- 
spheres of  discouragement?  Are  you  ready 
to  sacrifice  personal  ease  and  enjoyments, 
the  love,  sympathy,  and  companionship  of 
friends,  the  flattering  opinioti  and  approval 
of  society,  the  graces,  sweetnesses,  intoxica- 
tions of  an  idle,  irresponsible,  aimless  exist- 
ence, to  the  stern  duty  of  accomplishing  the 
higher  end  you  hold  in  view?  Have  you 
the  courage  to  face  serenely  the  stinging 
sneers  of  scorn  and  contempt,  to  take  meekly 
the  jeering  flings  at  your  weakness  and  in- 
experience, and  to  push  your  way,  unaided 
and  alone,  amid  the  rush  and  jostle  of  com- 
petition, with  eye  fixed  singly,  and  heart  set 
wholly,  on  the  goal  of  your  ambition  ? 

Or  is  there,  in  place  of  a  steadfast  mark, 
only  a  glimmer  and  shimmer  of  dancing 
lights  before  your  vision,  instead  of  a  firm- 
seated  love,  a  flutter  of  great  aspirations  in 
your  bosom,  a  yearning  and  sighing  and  cry- 
ing for  some  far-ofl*,  indeflnable  good ;  a  rest- 
less, vague,  unhappy  longing  to  do  and  be« 
and  gain  something,  somewhere,  somehow 
that  shall  make  you  the  envied,  admired, 
worshiped,  and  Jeted  heroine  of  a  nineteenth 
century  romance  ?  Do  you  expect  to  glide 
along  to  the  fulfillment  and  consummation 
of  your  grand,  soaring,  beautifully-shining, 
yet  confused  and  indistinct  desires,  without 
cross  or  hindrance,  struggle  or  surrender, 
missing  no  enjoyment,  dispensing  with  no 
luxury,  loitering,  dreaming,  pulling  posies, 
singing  songs,  telling  tales,  casting  lots  by 


the  way  ?  Do  you  look,  because  you  are  a 
woman,  for  all  obstructions  to  be  swept 
from  your  path,  for  gallant  bestowal  of  priv- 
ileges and  advantages  in  the  unequal  race  of 
weakness  with  strength,  for  men  to  stretch 
out  helpful  hands  in  rough,  precipitous 
places,  and  even  to  bear  you  on  their  shoul- 
ders up  the  dizzy  heights  to  which  your 
giddy  fancy  points  ? 

On  your  honest  self-examination  and  can- 
did answer  to  these  questionings  depend 
the  assurance  of  your  success  or  the  certainty 
of  your  failure  in  worldly  undertakings.  If 
you  are  brave,  strong,  self-poised,  self-de- 
pendent, shirking  no  hardships,  shrinking 
from  no  responsibilities,  asking  no  favors, 
pleading  no  exemptions  from  the  general 
and  impartial  rule;  patient,  constant,  active, 
cheerful,  ready  and  willing  to  accept  all 
risks,  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  the 
rough  with  the  fair,  the  disappointment  with 
the  reward,  going  straight  with  unwavering 
and  unflinching  resolution  to  the  mark  that 
is  clearly  set  before  you,  then  the  worfd  has 
not  only  a  place  and  a  mission  for  you,  but 
a  need  so  imperative  that  it  will  never  cease 
its  importunate  calls,  nor  let  you  slip  from 
the  ranks  of  its  busy  and  earnest  toilers  un- 
til, still  striving  for  goals  of  higher  en- 
deavor, you  fall  at  the  gate  that  opens  to 
the  wide  freedom  of  the  stars. 

But  if  you  are  uncertain  of  what  grand, 
startling,  overpowering  thing  you  want  to 
do ;  if  you  are  afraid  of  hard,  unrelaxing,  un- 
romantic,  and  uncongenial  labor ;  if  you  cry 
out  at  every  smart  and  hurt  and  pain ;  if  you 
expect  others  to  carry  your  burdens,  and  to 
lift  you  up  to  the  attainment  of  your  hopes 
and  ambitions,  it  must  be  that  you  will  often 
flnd  yourself  neglected,  overlooked,  outrun, 
and  pushed  to  the  wall  by  the  rushing  crowd 
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of  eager  aspiiants,  who  know  clearly  what 
thej  striye  for,  and  your  lofty  claims  disre- 
garded and  set  aside  for  the  foolish,  feeble, 
weak,  and  vain  assumptions  that  they  are. 

It  is  all  very  grieyons  uid  wounding, 
without  question,  but  there's  no  use  whining 
orer  and  bruising  one's  self  against  the  hai-d, 
inSS^^  a^d  immoyable  rocks  of  fact.  It 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  and  may 
need  to  be  said  a  thousand  times  more: 
There  can  be  no  success  without  resolute, 
nnyarying  purpose,  without  persistent,  unre- 
mitting effort,  and  the  sacrifice  of  many  pre- 
cious things  which  it  would  be  sweet  to 
keep. 

Men  are  not  so  generotts  as  to  yield  their 
own  dearly-earned  priyileges  and  advantages 
to  weaker  claimants,  for  whom  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  coin  tender  and  gallant  phrases. 
Women  are  not  so  trustworthy,  and  so  well 
disciplined  that  they  discharge  with  ability 
and  entire  fidelity  the  duties  abeady  con- 
signed to  their  hands.  The  ofSces  that  they 
covet  are  not  so  satisfying,  nor  so  wide- 
reaching  in  power  and  influence  as  appeared 
in  the  hot,  breathless  struggle  of  attainment. 
Neither  men,  nor  women,  nor  offices  are  what 
they  might  be,  nor  what  they  shall  be  when 
time  and  events  have  wrought  a  more  per- 
fect work  and  adjusted  each  and  all  to  true 
and  harmonious  relations. 

There  is  mhch  to  learn,  much  to  be  en- 
dured, much  to  be  developed  in  this  era  of 
our  progress  frbm  the  darkness  and  bondage 
of  error  and  superstition  to  the  divine  light 
and  freedom  of  knowledge  and  truth.  Bare 
afiSrmation  and  denial  will  not  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  day.  All  things  must  be 
proTcn.  That  woman  has  the  latent  power 
and  inherent  right  to  compete  honorably 
and  successfully  with  her  brother  in  the  re- 
spotisibilities  and  rewards  of  public  life,  a 
jew  just,  candid,  and  clear-seeing  souls  have 
eeurage  to  believe  and  declare,  adducing  in- 
fltances,  rare  but  bright,  in  support  of  their 
daring  fiiith.  But  it  remains  for  the  great 
body  of  womankind  to  justify  and  enlarge 
this  generous  confidence,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  and  caviling  and 
discussion  regarding  the  vital  and  important 
matter.  And  this  can  be  done  practically, 
not  by  clamor,  appeal,  an<f  assertion,  but  by 
honest,   hearty,  thorough,  and  determined 


work  in  avenues  already  open,  or  in  those 
which  patience  and  perseverance  may  force. 
To  be  sure,  it  would  be  vastly  easier,  and  in- 
finitely more  agreeable,  to  make  one*s  elec- 
tion, and  foUow  one's  chosen  vocation  with- 
out having  to  encounter  the  opposition  of 
public  sentiment,  but  the  victory  is  always 
greater,  and  the  discipline  more  perfect  in 
proportion  to  the  resistance  overcome.  It 
is  something  better  to  demonstrate  to  sneer- 
ing, captious,  prejudiced  unbelievers  the  fact 
of  your  ability  to  perform  worthily  a  good 
and  useful  work  in  fields  where  your  right 
to  work  at  all  is  contested,  than  to  act  with 
every  worldly  advantage  in  your  favor,  and 
to  achieve  only,  or  less  than,  the  results  ex- 
pected and  exacted  of  you. 

What,  after  all,  is  this  loud  outcry  of 
wrong  and  injustice  about?  You  do  not 
want  permission  to  exlybit  your  inferiority 
— your  incapacity — in  short,  you  do  not  ask 
leave  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself.  When  you 
have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  the 
tardy  and  ungracious  acknowledgment  of 
your  rights,  and  the  unwillingly-granted  op- 
portunity to  exercise  them,  it  will  be  a  little 
mortifying  to  fail,  from  any  reason,  to  prove 
the  justice  and  validity  of  your  claims,  giv- 
ing your  watchful  opponents  thereby  fresh 
ground  for  argument  against  your  false  pre- 
tensions. But  if  there  be  any  honest  work, 
in  or  out  of  your  prescribed  sphere,  which 
you  feel  in  your  soul  the  power  and  the  will 
to  do,  in  God*8  name  lay  hold  of  it  and  pur- 
sue it  with  love  and  courage  to  the  limits, 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  law  and  conven- 
tion, trusting  to  the  wisdom,  sagacity,  rea- 
sonableness, and  equity  of  law- makers  and 
conventionists  to  enlarge  your  boundaries 
and  remove  all  arbitrary  and  unnatural  re- 
strictions to  the  free  play  and  employment 
of  your  capabilities. 

This  perpetual  reproach  and  storm  of  ap- 
peal to  men,  as  if  their  sense  of  right  was 
too  obtuse  to  perceive  the  fairness  of  your 
demands,  and  their  selfishness  too  intense 
and  absorbing  to  yield  to  them  except  upon 
compulsion,  creates  a  bitterness  and  strife  of 
feeling  above  what  is  needful.  Assume  that 
whatever  is  conducive  to  your  happiness,  de- 
velopment, usefulness,  and  general  good  you 
have  the  undoubted  liberty  to  take,  quietly, 
firmly,  without  bluster  or  defiance,  and  the 
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honor,  dignity,  chivalry,  and  self-respect  of 
manhood  will  not  forbid.  When  we  look  at 
it  coolly,  we  see  clearly  enough  that  it  is 
never  contention  and  discussion  which  set- 
tles any  uncertain  and  disputed  question  of 
morals  or  manners,  the  proof  of  actual  ex- 
periment alone  having  power  and  sufficiency 
to  break  down  the  prejudice  and  opposition 
of  obstinate  and  opinionated  fogyism,  and 
establish  a  new  and  better  order  of  life  and 
things. 

Are  you  ready,  my  friend,  to  give  this  test 
to  the  world  ?  Will  you  longer  spend  in  ex- 
hortation, accusation,  and  abuse  the  breath 
that  mi^ht  be  made  so  much  more  convinc- 
ing and  available  in  actual  and  earnest 
deeds  f  The  time  has  been  when  the  sharp, 
pointed,  piercing,  and  pursuing  clamor  of 


tongues  was  needed  to  open  the  sight  and 
quicken  the  consciences  of  men;  but  the 
hour  of  speech  is  past,  the  day  of  action  is 
begun.  Evils  without  number  you  may  have 
still  to  overcome,  but  if  there  be  one  wrong 
more  grievous,  and  more  to  be  complained 
of  than  another,  it  is  the  molding  and  train- 
ing of  centuries  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion which  have  made  you  so  irrational,  in- 
consistent, uncertain,  and  unreliable  a  creat- 
ure that  now,  when  your  own  loud  outcry  of 
injustice  and  oppression  has  stricken  the 
fetters  of  barbaric  laws  from  your  limbs,  you 
stand  regretfully  holding  the  broken  links 
of  your  beloved  chain,  shivering  and  shrink- 
ing from  the  wide,  cold,  untried  freedom 
and  self-dependence  that  you  asked. 

A.  L.  MUZZET. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SCHOOL. 


BBFORB  SCHOOL. 

**QnABTBR  to  nine!     Boys  and  girls,  do  yon 

hear?" 
*'  One  more  buckwheat,  then— be  qaick,  mother, 

dear. 
Where  is  my  luncheon-box  ?  "— "  Under  the  shelf, 
Just  in  the  place  you  left  it  yourself  I " 
**I  can't    say    my  table  !'*—"  Oh,  find   me  my 

cap!" 
**  One  kiss  for  mamma  and  sweet  Sis  in  her  lap." 
»*Be  good,  dearl"— **ril  try."—"  9  times  Q's 

81."         * 
•*Take  your  mittens!"— "All  right."-** Hurry 

up,  Bill;  let's  run." 
With  a  slam  of  the  door  they  are  off,  girls  and 

boys, 
And  the  mother  draws  breath  in  the  lull  of  their 

noise. 


AFTBR  SCHOOL. 

"Don't  wake  up  the  baby!    Come  gently,  my 

dear ! " 
"Oh,  mother!  I've  torn  my  new  dress.  Just  look 

here! 
I'm  sorry,  I  was  only  climbing  the  wall," 
"Oh,  mother,  my  map  was  the  nicest  of  ^1 ! " 
"  And  Nelly,  in  spelling,  went  up  to  the  head ! " 
"  Oh,  say  I  can  I  go  out  on  the  hill  with  my  sled  ?  " 
"  I've  got  such  a  toothache."—"  The  teacher's  un- 
fair!" 
"  Is  dhiner  'most  ready  ?  I'm  just  like  a  bear?  " 
Be  patient,  worn  mother,  they're  growing  up  fast. 
These  nursery  whirlwinds,  not  long  do  they  last ; 
A  still,  lonely  house  would  be  far  worse  than  the 

noise ; 
Rejoice  and  be  glad  iu  your  brave  girls  and  boys ! 
— J2.  /.  Schootmaatar, 


JAITE     UADLET. 


JANE  HADLEY  sat  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way of  her  father^s  house,  resolving,  as 
she  had  done  many  times,  to  end  her  present 
mode  of  existence.  Not  that  it  was  any 
worse  in  reality  than  it  had  always  been,  but 
Jane  had  outgrown  it,,  and  her  constant 
thought  was  to  escape  from  it. 

**  I  can  not  lead  this  life  any  longer,  father," 
she  said,  *^  it  is  degrading.  To  stay  here  all 
my  life,  to  chum,  and  scrub,  and  black  boots 
for  my  bread,  is  paying  a  price  beyond  its 


value,  and  I  can  not  endure  it.  You  have 
given  the  two  boys  the  control  of  your  busi- 
ness, and  the  girls  are  muried,  save  Marga- 
ret, and  she  soon  will  be.  Then  I  shall  be 
the  drudge  for  her  husband,  as  I  have  been 
for  Hettie^s  and  her  children,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  find  a  home  elsewhere.^ 
"  What  do  you  keq)  preaching  about  your 
condition  for,  Jane  ?  it  'pears  to  me  you  aint 
half  as  grateful  As  you  ought  to  be  for  what 
you've  got,"  he  answered. 
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*"  Grateful  I"  she  replied;  "no,  I  am  not 
gratefid  for  anything,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
be  grateful  for.  I  am  going  where  I  can  earn 
my  living  as  a  man  does  bis,  without  let  or 
hindrance ;  where  my  time  will  belong  to  my- 
self after  I  have  done  my  daily  work;  where 
there  will  be  no  sisters  to  quarrel  wiUi  me, 
no  brothers-in-law  to  attend  to  my  shortcom- 
ings foT  me,  no  vagabond  brothers  to  insult 
me  with  insiniiations  that  I  don^t  work  hard 
enough.** 

''Get  married,  then,  like  the  others.** 

"  Father,  the  kind  of  men  who  have  come 
courting  in  this  family  are  not  the  quality 
that  satisfy  me.*' 

"  Jane  Hadley,  you  are  a  fool,**  cried  her 
eldest  sister,  Hetty,  who  at  that  moment  came 
out  to  where  they  were  sitting.  "  You  ought 
to  get  married,  as  father  says,  and  get  off  his 
handa.** 

"  Aa  you  have  done,  Mrs.  Green,**  replied 
Jane* 

The  bare  hint  of  this  kind  was  enough  to 
throw  Hetty  into  a  passion,  and  Jane  knew 
it,  for  she  had  not  gained  anything  by  her 
marriage.  The  quarrel  waxed  warm,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family  came  out  to  re- 
inforce the  injured  party,  as  they  always 
termed  anybody  who  was  at  war  with  Jane. 

The  girl  had  reason  to  be  nervous  and 
tired  that  night.  She  had  commenced  the 
day  with  a  headache ;  yet  she  had  ironed  and 
cooked,  and  did  chores,  while  Margaret  sat 
in  the  parlor  entertaining  her  beau,  and  Het- 
ty and  her  step-mother  gossiped  with  a  neigh- 
bor who  was  spending  the  day.  The  chil- 
dren, too,  had  worried  her;  for  Hetty  had 
two  unnily  urchins  who  were  always  in  her 
way  when  the  others  wished  to  be  relieved 
of  their  care.  Now  the  day  was  over,  and 
she  sat  there  to  quiet  her  head  and  rest  Her 
£ither  always  fretted  her  with  his  fault-find- 
ing, and  this  night  it  was  particularly  jarring 
OB  the  poor  unstrung  nerves.  Her  step- 
mother made  Hie  harder  for  her  than  it  would 
otho-wise  have  been ;  yet  it  had  never  been 
a  bed  of  roses.  Her  own  mother  had  long 
been  dead ;  perhaps,  if  she  had  lived,  the 
lonely,  tired  girl  would  have  not  been  so  ut- 
terly cast  off;  as  it  was,  there  was  nothing 
bat  tetagonism  for  her. 

*'Jane  is  always  putting  on  airs,  and 
making  herself  believe  she  is  too  good  to 


work  here,  as  we  have  done,*'  said  Margaret, 
who  had  never  done  any  work  of  any  account 
in  her  life. 

"  And  did  not  have  as  much  as  she  could 
eat  every  day  of  her  life,**  chimed  in  Jake, 
the  eldest  brother. 

"  Jane  never  wanted  to  go  off  and  set  up 
for  herself  until  she  met  the  city  people  who 
were  in  the  village  last  summer,*^  was  Hetty's 
response. 

"  She  wants  to  learn  some  women's  rights 
views,'*  said  Margaret 

"  Her  pl^U»,  like  all  women*s,  is  in  her  fami- 
ly, with  her  mother  and  sisters,'*  said  Hetty's 
husband,  the  vagabond  who  had  married  her 
for  a  home. 

"  Who  is  my  mother  and  my  sisters  1  '*  ex- 
claimed the  poor  victim,  her  white  face  more 
pallid  than  ever.  "He  is  my  brother  who 
protects  me,  and  my  sister  is  she  who  loves 
me.  I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,** 
saying  which  she  turned  away,  and  walked 
wearily  up-stairs  to  her  little  room. 

Once  locked  in  this  friendly  retreat,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  wept  bitterly. 
She  longed  to  die,  and  be  out  of  the  wretch- 
edness and  misery  in  which  she  lived.  Then 
she  thought  of  her  mother,  and  somehow  the 
mother  in  heaven  seemed  nearer  to  her  than 
the  household  about  her.  She  was  restless ; 
an  undefinable  feeling  seemed  to  possess  her. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  not  alone ;  that 
some  one  was  near  her;  that  if  she  could  only 
catch  the  sound  she  could  hear  her  mother 
speaking  to  her.  Gradually  she  grew  quiet 
and  was  soothed  by  the  stillness  and  peace 
of  the  silent  hour.  It  helped  her  to  be  still, 
for  she  learned  how  to  think  and  plan  ra- 
tionally,'not  passionately,  as  she  had  before 
been  forced  to  do.  It  was  easy  to  act  now. 
The  way  teemed  opening  before  her,  and 
something,  perhaps  it  was  her  conscience, 
kept  asking  her  questions  that  could  not  be 
passed  over  unanswered. 

"  How  much  money  have  you,  Jane,  that 
is  your  own,  and  in  your  own  possession  ?  '* 
it  asked. 

,  "Ten  dollars,*'  she  answered,  aloud,  for- 
getting that  she  was  alone. 

"  What  would  you  rather  do  as  a  life  pur- 
suit?'* 

"I  woilld  rather  teach  little  children,  or 
be  a  clerk  in  a  village  with  a  library,  which 
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I  could  read,  or  do  any  kind  of  work  that 
would  take  me  to  a  town  or  city,  and  let  me 
live  systematically,  as  I  never  can  here." 

"  Where  can  I  go  ?  "  she  added,  in  an  earn- 
est query  that  surprised  herself. 

Thinking  earnestly  for  a  long  time,  she  re- 
membered that  a  cousin  of  her  mother^s, 
whom  she  had  never  seen,  was  a  milliner  in 
Linnville,  a  village  a  hundred  miles  away. 

"  That's  it  1 "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  will  go  to 
Cousin  Miriam,  and  ask  her  for  work  until  I 
can  learn  of  some  position  I  can  fill.''  Her 
resolution  once  taken,  she  was  surprised  that 
she  had  not  thought  of  it  before ;  it  seemed 
so  easy  of  accomplishment.  Just  as  does 
anything  that  one  has  been  prepared  by 
thought  and  suffering,  long-continued,  to  un- 
dertake suddenly,  and  at  the  right  moment. 
But  the  way  has  not  just  opened,  it  has  been 
opening  gradually,  as  one  is  being  strength- 
ened to  walk  in  it. 

It  did  not  require  much  effort  to  arrange 
her  small  wardrobe,  after  which  she  set  her 
room  in  order,  and  then  dressed  herself  for 
traveling.  It  was  past  twelve  o'clock  when 
she  had  put  everything  to  rights,  and  at  two 
the  man  would  be  up  to  start  to  market  She 
intended  to  go  with  him,  yet  without  his 
knowledge  at  first.  So,  putting  out  the  light 
and  carefully  unlocking  her  door,  she  glided 
down  the  back  stairs  and  through  the  kitch- 
en door,  out  into  the  yard. 

The  market  man  was  already  astir,  and  she 
lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  wagon.  It  was 
a  large,  old-fashioned,  covered  afiiedr,  filled 
with  barrels  and  baskets  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  behind  these  she  climbed  and 
seated  herself  on  a  box  which  she  had 
thoughtfully  provided.  For  moik  than  an 
hour  she  sat  there  waiting  for  the  horses  to 
be  fed  and  harnessed.  Then  they  started, 
and  along  the  high-road  they  jogged,  the 
moon  shining  bright,  and  the  stats  twinkling 
in  all  the  heavens. 

As  they  neared  the  town,  Jane  hesitated  as 
to  what  was  best  to  do.  She  had  said  in  her 
note,  which  she  had  left  on  her  table  for  her 
father,  that  she  should  go  with  Abram,  yet 
she  was  not  willing  to  have  him  know  of  her 
presence.  Fearing,  however,  that  if  he  saw 
her  get  out  at  the  market-place  there  would 
be  a  scene,  she  determined  to  speak  to 
him. 


"Abram,"  she  called,  ^*I  am  uncomforta- 
ble here ;  may  I  sit  on  the  front  seat  ? " 

The  man  reined  up  his  horses  and  looked 
about  him  in  a  startled,  frightened  way.  He 
did  not  know  where  the  voice  came  from. 

"  It  is  me,  Jane  Hadley,  Abram,  so  please 
don't  be  afraid  that  it  is  your  ghost" 

"  Golly,  miss,  how  you  did  skeer  a  fellow ; 
but  what  are  you  doing  there?"  Abram 
was  a  staunch  friend  of  Jane's,  and  had  often 
openly  muttered  at  the  way  in  which  her 
family  treated  her. 

**I  am  going  away  from  the  farm  a  bit, 
Abram,  and  I  did  not  want  Hetty,  nor  any 
one,  to  know  of  it  In  fact,  I  only  made  up 
my  mind  after  they  had  all  gone  to  bed  last 
night,  and  I  knew  I  could  trust  you  to  take 
me  safely." 

Jane  was  not  mistaken  in  the  trust  she  re- 
posed in  the  kind-hearted  man.  Perhaps  if 
she  had  let  him  know  of  her  going  before 
they  started,  he  would  not  have  taken  her, 
but  eight  miles  away,- he  felt  differently;  he 
was  her  protector  now,  and  would  see  her 
safely  wherever  she  would  go. 

"  But  where  are  you  going,  Miss  Jane  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  To  a  better  place  than  I  have  left,  Abram, 
I  hope,  but  don't  try  to  know  now.  I  will 
thank  you  if  you  will  not  ask  me,  and  when 
I  am  situated  so  that  I  can  write,  I  will  send 
you  word  where  I  am.  I  know  you  will  be^ 
glad  to  hear  that  I  am  doing  well,  will  you 
not,  Abram  ? " 

"  That  I  will.  Miss  Jane,  and  I  will  help 
you  if  you  wish  for  anything. 

"Thank  you,  Abram,  I  shall  not  go  far 
just  now,  because  I  have  not  money  enough  ; 
but  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  future.  I  will 
make  my  way." 

"  Sure  you  will,  ma'am.  You  know  how 
to  work  for  them  what  aint  good  to  you.  I 
guess  you  will  please  whoever  treats  you  de- 
cent." 

At  last  they  drove  up  to  the  market,  and 
Abram  jumped  down  and  offered  his  hand  to 
his  companion.  She  asked  the  hour,  and 
finding  it  was  nearly  time  for  the  train  to 
pass,  she  alighted,  bade  adieu  to  the  honest 
friend  she  was  leaving,  and,  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  face,  she  turned  away  to 
go  into  the  wide  world  alone. 

It  was  an  all-day  long  journey  to  Linnville, 
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and  it  was  quite  night  when  she  left  the  cars 
and  entered  the  d^pdt  alone.  She  asked  a 
child  standing  near  if  he  knew  where  Miss 
Miriam  Wheeler  lived  in  the  village.  *'  Oh, 
yes,  the  honnet-maker  she  meant,  did  she 
not?  Yes,  he  would  show  her  the  place." 
And,  lifting  her  valise,  he  led  the  way  along 
the  village  street  and  to  the  very  door  of  the 
modest  cottage  where  resided  her  relation. 
"Ma'am,  a  lady  is  come  to  see  yer,"  yelled 
the  lad,  who,  delighted  with  his  fee,  was 
hoand  to  show  that  he  appreciated  it.  The 
door  was  opened  by  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  Jane  stepped  within  the  hall.  *'  Cousin 
MiHam,  I  am  Jane  Hadley*s  daughter;  do 
you  remember  her?"  **Why,  sakes  alive, 
yon  don't  tell  me  so  ?  Of  coarse  I  do ; "  and 
the  astonished  hostess  kissed  her  guest  and 
looked  at  her  delightedly.  "  Now  this  is  a 
real  pleasure,  child,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Come  in.^ 

Jane  was  overcome  with  gratitude  at  the 
warmth  of  her  cousin^s  greeting,  and  could 
not  speak  in  reply  to  her  busy  questionings. 
She  followed  her  into  a  cosy  room,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  cousin's  neck, 
wept  tmrestndnedly. 

She  had  found  a  real  home  at  last,  plain 
and  unassuming  it  was,  and  small  enough  in 
external  size  to  have  been  stowed  away  in 
one  end  of  her  father's  old  rambling  house ; 
but  home  it  was  to  her,  and  such  as  she  had 
oerer  known  before.  Her  cousin  was  lonely 
and  growing  old,  and  it  did  seem  "  as  if  the 
Lord  had  specially  sent  Jane,"  she  said,  "  to 
keep  her  company  and  learn  the  business. 
Girls,''  she  added,  "  that  just  hire  out  any- 
where, and  don^t  care  for  anything,  are  waste- 
ful and  careless ;  and  it  is  a  real  comfort  to 
have  one  of  your  own  blood  to  help  you." 

It  was  just  the  place  for  Jane,  and  she,  too, 
&lt  that  she  had  been  led  to  it  Encouraged 
by  kindness,  she  soon  learned  the  work,  and 
tt  night  she  would  make  bonnets  and  hats, 
and  amuse  her  cousin,  whosq,  failing  sight 
prevented  her  from  using  her  needle  readily. 

She  did  not  keep  her  promise  to  let  Abram 
know  of  her  whereabouts  for  a  long,  long 
time.  It  was  no  good  to  have  her  family 
know  where  she  was,  she  said,  and  as  none 
of  them  had  ever  mentioned  her  cousin^s 
name  to  her,  she  was  not  wrong  in  believing 
that  tiiey  knew  nothing  of  her,  and  would 


not  suspect  where  she  had  gone.  She  had 
known  her  cousin  only  through  the  letters 
she  had  written  to  her  mother  in  their  young 
years,  and  these  letters  Jane  had  always  re- 
tained as  sacred  mementoes  of  her^  mother. 
Nor  was  she  far  from  right  in  believing  that 
the  sight  of  these  old  letters  went  far  toward 
winning  her  the  love  of  her  cousin,  and  the 
invitation  to  make  her  house  her  home  as 
long  as  she  would  stay. 

When  she  did  send  a  message,  five  years 
afterward,  to  Abram,  he  wrote  to  her  at  once, 
telling  her  of  the  sad  condition  of  her  neg- 
lected father,  grown  old  rapidly  and  down 
with  rheumatism,  the  result  of  overwork. 
"He  can  not  work  any  more,"  he  wrote,  "  and 
your  brothers  want  him  to  get  out  of  the 
way  as  soon  as'  he  can,  now  that  your  step- 
mother is  dead.  When  he  dies  I  shall  leave 
the  place,  Miss  Jane,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  will 
stop  and  see  you  as  I  go  on  out  West." 

She  consulted  with  her  cousin,  and,  gain- 
ing her  consent  to  bring  her  father  there,  she 
sent  Abram  money  and  begged  him  to  get 
her  father  to  her  as  quietly  as  he  had  once 
taken  her  to  the  market,  and,  perhaps,  he 
might  do  as  much  good.  Her  wishes  were 
carried  out,  and  the  next  week  Jane  had  the 
inexpressible  pleasure  of  welcoming  her  de- 
crepit and  aged  parent  to  her  home.  "It 
was  as  if  the  Lord  had  again  been  at  work," 
said  Cousin  Miriam,  who  was  as  happy  as 
Jane  to  have  the  old  man  find  in  her  house, 
what  he  had  not  known  for  many  years  in 
his  own,  a  place  of  quiet  and  rest. 

Jane  could  not  help  saying  to  her  cousin 
one  day,  as  she  noticed  the  contentment  and 
joy  depicted  on  his  wasted,  worn  face, 
"Seems  to  me,  sometimes,  when  I  look  at 
father  and  know  that  but  for  this  home  he 
would  have  suffered  the  terrors  of  neglect 
and  cruelty  down  to  the  last,  that  mother 
had  a  hand  in  bringing  all  this  about,  and 
if  I  didn't  know  that  she  had  been  dead  all 
these  years,  I  should  say  she  had  opened  a 
way  for  both  of  us." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that  she  hasn't, 
Jane  ? "  answered  the  pure  and  simple-mind- 
ed woman  beside  her.  "  How  do  you  know 
who  the  good  Lord  sent  to  do  this  work  ? 
And  ain't  you  free  to  suppose  that  if  He 
wanted  a  messenger  to  send  to  tell  you  to 
take  the  old  father  to  your  home,  that  your 
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mother  would  have  been  the  gladdest  soul  in 
heaven  to  bear  the  tidings  ? " 
Jane  looked  at  the  speaker  affectionately 


and  murmured,  "'According  to  your  faith 
be  it  unto  you ; '  surely  yours  hath  made  you 

whole."  LAURA  C.  HOLLOWAY. 


4»» 


CONTRASTS    OF    CHILD-EXPRESSION. 


WxiiL-BORN. 

"p-rERE  are  two  pretty  little  girls.  One, 
JLJL  evidently,  is  all  love  and  sunshine, 
while  the  other  Is  aallen  and  shadow.  One 
is  h  appy ,  the  other  is  unhappy.  Why  ?  The 
one  is  the  child  of  healthy,  happy  wedlock ; 
the  other  is  the  child  of  sorrow,  regret,  and 
of  unhappy  marriage  relations.  The  one 
was  wdcome^  and  gave  joy  to  the  house ;  the 
other  was  unwelcome,  and  gave  grief  and 
bitterness.  The  one  was  bom  of  clean,  tem- 
perate, religious  parents ;  the  other  was  nn- 


Ill-Bobv. 

fortunate  in  these  respects,  and  her  blood  is 
tainted  with  rum,  tobacco,  drugs,  and  dis- 
ease. Stock-growers,  who  seek  the  best  re- 
sults, "  look  out "  that  all  the  conditions  of 
health,  quality,  and  disposition  are  favorable 
to  their  purpose.  How  is  it  with  regard  to 
the  human  race?  Who  thinks  of  these 
things  ?  Who  cares  ?  Goodness  and  grace, 
health  and  happiness,  come  through  obedi- 
ence to  God's  laws.  We  need  not  discuss  the 
point.  A  word  to  the  wise  ought  to 
must  be— sufficient. 


■♦•» 


HUSBANDS    AND    WITES. 


HOW  much  preaching,  lecturing,  and 
writing  has  been  done  to  set  the 
world  right  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  pa- 
rentage, usefulness,  and  happiness  in  this, 
the  most  sacred  of  human  relations.  And 
yet  how  many  go  wrong  1  How  much  infe- 
licity there  is  in  unhappy  wedlock  1  Why  ? 
There  are  many,  many  causes:  1st,  incom- 
patibility ;  2d,  ignorance  of  each  other's  dis- 
position; 8d,  ungovemed  temper;  4th,  ex- 
treme sensitiveness;  5th,  meddlesome  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  others ;  6th,  jealousy ; 
7th,  a  lack  of  truthfulness  and  honesty  on 
the  part  of  one  or  both ;  8th,  bad  habits^  in- 


temperance; 9th,  a  lack  of  ec#nomy ;  10th, 
a  want  of  that  "  charity  which  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind,"  and  failing  to  fulfill  the 
Divine  injunction  of  doing  each  as  he  or  she 
would  be  done  by.  They  have  not  yet 
learned  that^ beautiful  and  truthful  lesson-^^ 
that  it  is,  indeed,  "more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  They  started  wrong,  and 
were  influenced  by  wrong  motives,  principal 
among  which  was  the  one  that  he  or  she 
might  gain  something  for  his  or  her  own 
selfish  purpose.  It  was  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  confirring  a  favor,  but  of  ob- 
taining  a  favor,   that   he    sought  a  wife 
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and  she  a  husband.  Hence  their  nnhappi- 
ness.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  beautiful 
Chbistias  household,  from  the  Springfield 
MefpuhUcaUy  which  we  commend  to  all  read- 
era  :  Marriage  is  the  union  of  man  and  wo- 
man in  the  love  of  each  other  to  love  the 
Father  in  heaven  and  the  brother  on  earth. 
Civil  marriage  i»  only  the  pledge  of  lovers 
to  society  that  will  thus  marry.  The  most 
impassioned  devotion  between  the  wedded 
couple  is  only  the  germ  from  which  this 
godly  plant  of  Christian  piety  and  philan- 
thropy can  grow.  And  as  the  family  is  a 
diTine  garden  for  the  culture  of  heavenly 
lQfw%  SO  there  is  no  position  in  which  two 
hmium  beings  can  do  each  other  such  fearful 
iilJiizy  as  in  the  paroxysms  of  revulsion  and 
jealousy  that  desolate  the  home.  Jealousy 
is  not  the  natural  accompaniment  of  a  con- 
secrated love,  but  with  sensuality,  the  base 
child  of  selfishness.  While  husband  and 
wife  are  in  the  bonds  of  self,  all  these  furies 
stand  ready  to  ply  the  scourge  of  retribu- 
tion ;  but  when  they  have  risen  above  self- 
worship  to^he  worship  of  the  supreme  love, 
these  demons  are  exorcised,  and  the  human 
frailties  of  each  other  are  borne  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  charity. 

The  great  art  of  married  life  is  to  pre- 
serve youthful  love,  that  it  may  ripen  into 
this  exalted  religious  consecration  that  binds 
a  true  family  to  society,  humanity,  and  God. 
The  method  of  educating  a  youthful  love  up 
to  a  Christian  marriage  is  mutual  reverence 
in  husband  and  wife  for  each  other's  nature, 
and  constant  efibrt  in  both  to  develop  that 
nature  into  the  style  of  character  for  which 
it  was  designed  by  God.  A  true  husband 
does  not  desire  a  feminine  shadow  of  man  in 
his  wife,  but  aids  her  to  be  the  finest  woman 
she  can  become;  knowing,  as  her  woman- 
hood is  developed,  it  will  bless  him  in  ways 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  poor  child- 
wife,  stinted  in  spiritual  stature.  I  have 
seen  a  noble  woman  marry  a  man  in  whom 
die  had  discovered  the  germs  of  greatness, 
tod  consecrate  herself  to  leading  her  boy- 
husband  up  to  manhood,  not  stopping  to  ask 
if  he  might  not  outgrow  and  forget  to  prize 
her.  What  could  bind  him  to  her  with  such 
deatiiless  affection  as  the  thought  that  he 
owed  bis  manhood,  under  God,  to  her? 
The  husband  and  wife  should  cheerfully 


resign  each  other  to  the  duties,  trials,  and 
temptations  of  life.  Each  has  a  providential 
sphere  of  activity  which  will  appear  in  due 
time,  and  only  mischief  comes  from  the  at- 
tempt of  either  to  relieve  the  partner  from 
personal  responsibility.  Many  young  hus- 
bands destroy  a  wife  by  a  mistaken  desire  to 
shield  her  from  every  sturdy  experience,  and 
sequester  her  in  a  bower  of  fiowery  fancies 
and  elegant  laziness;  and  many  a  fond  father 
thus  dooms  his  daughters  to  a  fate  the  most 
deplorable  that  can  befall  woman.  Woman- 
hood is  strength.  A  child-wife,  shrinking 
from  trial,  scared  by  real  life,  is  good  for  no- 
body. The  ideal  American  woman  should 
not  be  a  hundred  pounds  of  flabby  muscle 
and  neuralgic  nerves,  infolded  in  precious 
draperies  and  glittering  with  jewelry,  but  a 
healthy,  active,  cheerful,  whole-souled  and 
whole-bodied  woman,  ready  to  respond  to 
God*s  call,  and  fearing  nothing  in  the  way 
of  her  duty.  The  tempter  gives  such  a  wo- 
man the  highway,  but  haunts  her  who,  amid 
the  dreadful  ennui  of  a  sentimental  and  idle 
life,  rushes  into  crime  for  the  excitement  of 
something  to  do. 

Thirdly,  the  husband  and  wife  must  learn 
by  experience  the  best  way  to  endure  each 
other^s  infirmities  of  temper  and  character, 
and  aid  in  one  another's  reformation.  For 
such  infirmities  do  always  exist,  and  married 
happiness  depends  on  the  acquirement  at 
once  of  fidelity  to  a  true  ideal,  broad  charity, 
and  an  indomitable  spirit  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness. So,  dear  young  madam,  when  you 
learn  that  your  God-like  young  husband, 
Julius  Augustus  Apollo,  has  a  bad  temper, 
smokes  in  your  drawing-room,  or  doesnH 
"  know  it  all,"  don't  be  angry  with  anybody 
that  can't  help  seeing  his  faults.  Hold  up 
your  head  and  say,  "  I  never  took  this  young 
gentleman  for  one  of  the  celestials,  but  for  a 
young  man  whom  I  loved  better  than  any 
other ;  and  I  intend  to  help  him  to  become 
a  better  man,  every  year  he  lives."  So  do 
you  not,  oh,  J.  Augustus!  make  a  fool  of 
yourself  by  pretending  not  to  know  that  your 
Minerva  eats  too  much,  trips  in  her  gram- 
mar, or  is  too  sharp  on  her  neighbors.  Ev- 
erybody knows  it,  and'  your  mission  is  to 
help  her  reform  these  unpleasant  traits. 
Your  little  wife  is  to  live  forever,  and  if  you 
begin  in  good  season,  ypu  jomr  JATQ  ^^r  a 
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good  lift  toward  becoming  the  angel  she  is 
not  now,  but  certainly  can  be  in  the  possi- 
bility of  her  nature.  It  is  just  at  this  point, 
when  husband  and  wife  know  fully  each 
other's  faults,  that  the  irreligious  household 
explodes  into  anarchy,  but  the  religious 
home  develops  in  its  noblest  style.  For  each 
partner  in  such  a  house  will  at  once  go  about 
self-reformation;  and  each  will  do  all  that 
can  be  done  for  the  other.  It  is  a  delicate 
operation  to  attempt  the  reformation  or  im- 
provement of  a  husband  or  wife ;  and  often 
it  only  can  be  done  indirectly  by  silent  and 
gradual  influences  that  bring  the  troubled 
and  sinful  soul  into  a  new  atmosphere  of  in- 
spiring love  and  peace. 

Finally,  husband  and  wife  should  deter- 
mine to  live  with  each  other,  learn,  enjoy, 
and  share  life  tx>gether.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake 
to  organize  a  family  on  the  principle  that 
one  partner  must  ei\joy  the  privileges,  and 
the  other  do  the  hard  work  and  endure  the 
sacrifices.  The  man  who  condemns  his  wife 
to  the  life  of  a  home  recluse  while  he  runs 
over  the  world,  or  the  woman  who  glorifies 
herself  in  a  career  of  fashion  that  dooms  her 
husband  to  eternal  drudgery  in  the  counting- 
room,  violates  the  golden  rule  of  the  home. 
There  are  few  associates  or  clubs  that  are 
not  improved  by  the  union  of  man  and  wo- 
man. Why  should  not  the  cultivated  woman 
of  Springfield  be  invited  to  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  any  distinguished  visitor,  like  the 
men  ?  A  great  deal  of  domestic  "  incompati- 
bility "  is  the  result  of  a  persistent  selfishness 
in  husband  or  wife  that  clutches  all  the  ' 
flowers  of  life  for  self,  and  leaves  the  com- 
panion only  the  withered  blossoms  of  second- 
rate  enjoyment. 

I  am  not  romancing  on  the  possibilities  of 
family  life;  for  I  have  seen  better  things 
than  I  have  described.  I  could  show  you  a 
little  one-story  cottage  where  this  principle 
of  Christian  union  has  been  acted  out  for 
half  a  century.  Down  in  a  valley,  with  the 
swelling  hills  and  dense  forest  closing  in 
upon  the  verdant  meadows,  sloping  toward 
distant  uplands  in  front,  facing  a  quiet  vil- 
lage road,  a  brook  singing  through  a  grove 
of  elms,  and  thickets  of  fragrant  alders  be- 
hind, over-clambered  by  creeping  plants, 
surrounded  by  borders  of  flowers,  a  narrow 
Uwn  and  garden  on  one  side,  and  an  old 


mill,  rumbling  day  and  night,  on  the  other- 
stands  this  modest  home.  The  rooms  within 
are  narrow,  the  ^furniture  old,  with  few 
"  modem  improvements ; "  but  there  dwelt  a 
family  whose  members  have  been  linked  to- 
gether in  a  life  which  has  borne  celestial 
fruits.  Fifty  years  ago  the  mother  took  her 
place  in  that  home,  and  has  been  always  the 
strong,  wise,  protecting  "  angel  in  the  house." 
All  has  been  done  by  earnest  consultation 
between  the  husband  and  wife ;  and,  though 
wealth  has  not  been  gained,  something  bet- 
ter is  there.  A  dozen  children  came  in,  and 
such  as  have  not  gone  to  God  live  an  honor 
to  their  name  and  their  land.  Books  and 
high  thoughts  have  never  been  absent; 
Christian  faith  and  hope  have  infolded  the 
little  house.  The  work  of  all  has  made  the 
home  a  hive.  Cheerfulness  and  joy  abide 
after  the  ravages  of  years.  Long  ago  the 
husband  was  called  home.  The  wife  re- 
mained, the  counselor  of  lier  sons  and 
daughters,  the  revered  center  of  holy  influ- 
ence for  the  village,  till,  one  Sabbath  mora, 
she,  too,  was  called  above.  Out  of  that  house 
have  gone  words  that  have  thrilled  a  thou- 
sand hearts  with  new  life,  and  more  than 
one  strong  soul  that  is  now  molding  out  civ- 
ilization, dates  its  noblest  impressions  from 
days  spent  under  that  lowly  roof.  This  is 
but  one  home  and  one  family;  but  what 
might  we  not  become  were  every  household 
such  a  league  of  living  power!  For  only 
when  palace  and  cottage  shall  vie  in  the 
glorious  rivalry  of  the  Christian  life  will  the 
land  glow  with  the  beams  of  righteousness, 
and  our  beloved  America  become  the  king- 
dom of  God. 


Confusion  of  Ideas.— My  brother  W.  once 
found  a  lady's  brooch,  which  he  next  day  ad- 
vertised in  the  newspapers.  Shortly  after  the 
announcement  appeared,  he  was  waited  on  by 
a  lady  who  eagerly  stated  that  she  had  loet  a 
ring,  and  proceeded  to  describe  it  **  But,**  said 
my  brother,  '*  it  was  not  a  ring  that  I  found ;  it 
was  a  brooch."  "  Oh  I  yes,"  relied  the  lady, 
"  but  I  thought  you  might  have  seen  or  heard 
something  of  my  ring ! "  Phrenologists  would 
call  this  a  want  of  Causality.  It  looks  like  a 
want  of  conmion-sense.— iZ.  Chambers, 

[Well,  what  is  a  want  of  Causality,  but  a 
want  of  common-sense  ?] 
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EZRA    CORNELL,    THE    ADYOGATE    OF    EDUCATION. 

FOUNDER  OP  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  death  of  this  distinguished  man,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  interest  in  popular 
education,  and  in  the  liberal  arts,  occurred 
cariy  in  the  month  of  December  last.  He 
WIS  not  an  old  man,  having  scarcely  attained 
liis  sixty-eighth  year,  but  he  had  during  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  previous  to  his  decease 


accomplished  what  would  be  considered  a 
noble  life's  work  for  any  man,  and  stamped 
his  name  in  undying  characters  upon  the  rc(  - 
ords  of  American  philanthropy.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  the  founder  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  with  the  opening 
of  which  the  American  system  of  collegiate 
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•education  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  new 
departure. 

He  was  bom  at  Westchester  Landing,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1807.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  potter,  and  young  Cornell  spent  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  in  the  shop- where  the 
wares  were  offered  for  sale,  and  in  perform- 
ing miscellaneous  services.  In  1819  the  el- 
der Cornell  removed  to  De  Ruyter,  in  Madi- 
son County,  where  he  settled  on  a  farm,  and 
also  established  a  pottery.  There  the  farm 
mainly  occupied  the  attention  of  Ezra.  His 
educational  advantages  were  few,  and  ob- 
tained chiefly  at  De  Ruyter,  by  attending  a 
few  sessions  of  the  winter  school.  This  lack 
of  mental  training  in  his  youth  doubtless  had 
an  important  influence  in  the  philanthropic 
projects  of  his  later  years. 

He  exhibited  a  remarkable  degree  of  con- 
structive talent  when  a  mere  boy.  At  eight- 
een he  undertook  to  build  a  house  for  his  fa- 
ther, and  succeeded  admirably.  This  trial 
of  mechanical  skill  did  much  toward  devel- 
oping his  character.  In  1826  Ezra  left  the 
home  of  his  father  to  seek  a  fortune  for  him- 
self. Circumstances  led  him  to  Ithaca,  where 
he  formed  such  business  and  fk)cial  relations 
that  he  made  that  place  his  permanent  resi- 
dence. He  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  at  first, 
then  in  a  flouring  mill  for  ten  years,  superin- 
tending the  latter  in  every  particular. 

Next  we  find  Mr.  Cornell  interested  with  a 
brother  in  operations  of  an  agricultural  na- 
ture, which  called  him  to  different  parts  of 
the  Union.  During  a  visit  in  Maine,  in  1848, 
while  prosecuting  his  business,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  telegraph  schemes  of  Prof. 
Morse  by  a  gentleman  who  had  contracted 
to  assist  in  laying  the  telegraphic  cable.  Mr. 
Cornell  became  so  deeply  interested- in  the 
matter  that  he  joined  the  contractor  in  the 
execution  of  his  part  of  the  work,  and  by  his 
ingenuity  and  tact  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  toward  the  success  of  the  experiment- 
al line  of  telegraph  which  was  built  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore. 

He  devoted  his  time  and  means  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  practical  uses  of  telegraphy, 
and  in  the  end  reaped  a  harvest  of  success 
and  a  splendid  fortune. 

No  sooner  did  Mr.  Cornell  become  a  rich 
man  than  he  began  to  devise  methods  for  the 
beneficial  use  of  his  wealth.    His  life-pur- 


pose was  to  found  a  great  university,  in 
which  anybody  could  learn  anything  desir- 
able among  the  sciences  and  arts  of  life. 
And  in  the  little  village  where  he  stopped, 
when  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  to  work 
for  a  few  dollars  a  month  he  saw  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  dream  in  the  stately  buildings 
which  now  crown  the  hill  overlooking  Lake 
Cayuga. 
A  writer  in  one  of  our  weeklies  says  truly : 
**  Mr.  Cornell  was  one  of  the  men  who  are 
called  peculiarly  American,  because  of  the 
feeling  that  his  qualities  and  bis  career,  the 
energy,  probity,  sagacity,  industry,  and  econ- 
omy which  gave  him  the  victory  over  ad- 
verse circumstances,  are  precisely  the  forces 
which  have  subdued  this  continent  and  made 
this  naticm.  He  filled  many  positions,  among 
others  that  of  the  presidency  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Cornell  University 
when  he  died,  and  in  all  he  showed  the  same 
fidelity  and  intelligence.  Personally  tall  and 
square,  his  face  was  of  the  American  type, 
grave  and  shrewd ;  and  he  made  an  immedi- 
ate and  profound  impression  of  honesty,  sa- 
gacity, and  pluck.  His  pride  and  joy  was 
the  university,  to  which  his  devotion  was  so 
absolute  and  absorbing  that  it  was  not  al- 
ways easy  for  him  to  understand  why  others 
were  not  as  wholly  interested  as  he."  He  felt 
"that  all  his  money  and  his  time  and  his 
powers  were  but  a  divine  bounty  which  he 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
men." 

We  owe  some  tribute  of  consideration  to 
this  most  worthy  exemplar  of  noble  charity 
in  that  he  on  more  than  one  occasion  showed 
a  warm  interest  in  phrenological  science,  and 
intimated  to  us  his  appreciation  of  its  ben- 
efits as  an  aid  to  education  and  to  the  com* 
prehension  of  mental  phenomena. 


♦♦» 


EfFBCTB  of  NoYBL-RbADINO,  OB  THB  IM- 
AGINATION ON  Hbalth. — The  following  in- 
cident has  obtained  some  currency  in  the 
press :  '*  Alexandre  Dumas  was  writing  a  se 
rial  novel  for  a  Paris  journal,  and  one  day  the 

Marquis  de  P called  on  him.    '  Dumas  * 

said  he,  *  have  you  composed  the  end  of  the . 

story  now  being  published  in  the ?'  *  Of 

course.*    ^  Does  the  heroine  die  at  the  end  ?  ^ 
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*0f  course— dies  of  consumption.*  *You 
must  make  her  live.*  *  I  can  not.'  *  Yes,  you 
mast,  for  on  your  heroine^s  life  depends  my 
daughter's.'  *  Your  daughter's  ? '  *  Yes,  she 
has  all  the  symptoms  of  consumption  which 
jou  have  described,  and  watches  mournfully 
for  every  number  of  your  novel,  reading  her 
own  fate  in  that  of  your  heroine.  No  w,  if  you 
make  your  heroine  live,  my  daughter  will  live 
too.  Come  V  Dumas  changed  his  last  chap- 
ter ;  his  heroine  recovered.  Five  years  after- 
ward Dumas  met  the  marquis  at  a  party.  *Ah, 
Dumas  I*  he  exclaimed,  Met  me  introduce 


you  to  my  daughter.  There  she  is.  She  is 
married  and  has  four  children.'  'And  my 
novel  has  just  four  editions,'  said  Dumas;  ^  so 
we  are  quits.' " 

[We  think  it  unfortunate  that  any  one 
should  become  so  much  of  a  slave  to  the  im- 
agination, as  to  permit  fiction  to  affect  the 
health,  but  such  is  very  often  the  case,  and 
especially  among  those  addicted  to  novel- 
reading.  A  proper  religious  training,  with 
a  good  degree  of  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
tends  to  buoy  one  up,  and  prove  curative  in 
even  severe  disease  and  suffering.] 


GREELEY,    COLORADO. 


THE  temperance  town  of  Greeley,  Col.,  is 
located  midway  between  Denver,  Col., 
and  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  on  the  line  of  the 
Denver  Pacific  'Railway,  about  fifty  miles 
from  either  of  the  above  points.  It  was 
founded  April  5th,  1870,  and  hence  is 
lees  than  five  years  old.  Established  as  a 
colonial  enterprise  under  the  leadership 
of  N.  C.  Meeker,  then  connected  with  the 
New  York  Tribune^  it  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  Horace  Greeley,  who  was 
present  at  the  initial  meeting  in  Cooper 
Institute  when  the  project  was  first 
brought  before  the  public,  and  he  be- 
came treasurer  of  the  colony.  About 
12,000  acres  of  land  were  purchased ;  a 
town  site  one  mile  square  was  laid  out 
into  business  and  residence  lots,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  lands  were  subdivided 
into  four,  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  acre 
parcels,  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony  mem- 
bers. Two  irrigating  canals  were  pro- 
jected, one  on  each  side  of  the  Cache  la 
Poudre  River — one  thirteen  and  the  other 
tbirty-two  miles  long  —  and  the  town 
3oon  began  to  grow  under  the  wise 
leadership  of  N.  C.  Meeker,  Gen.  R.  A. 
Cameron,  Henry  S.  West,  and  others,  and 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears. 

To4ay  Greeley  is  known  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  as  a  town 
devoted  Xo  temperance,  education,  and  social 
wlture.  No  saloon  'or  tippling  house  has 
ever  darkened  its  fair  fame.  It  has  about 
2,500  inhabitants,  churches  of  different  de- 


nominations, societies,  schools,  lyceums,  and 
all  the  culture  of  towns  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi that  have  been  founded  for  fifty  years, 
for  the  reason  that  its  citizens  have  come 
from  the  States  and  brought  with  them  the 


QnxKLBT  Public  School. 

civilization,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  habits, 
and  the  customs  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed ;  in  a  word,  they  had  come  to 
to  this  distant  place  to  build  up  homes  for 
themselves  and  for  their  families. 
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No  verbal  description  of  the  town  will 
speak  for  it  more  strongly  than  the  picture 
of  the  Greeley  public  school  which  is  her^ 
with  given.  It  cost  $80,000,  and  is,  as  it 
may  well  be,  the  pride  of  its  people.  It 
points,  with  an  index  as  true  as  the  magnetic 
needle  points  to  the  pole,  to  the  intellectual 
status  of  Qreeley,  and  is  an  assurance  to  all 
who  look  toward  a  residence  in  the  town 
that  education  is  one  of  the  elements  in- 
fused into  its  life  and  growth.    Occupying  a 


central  site  in  the  town,  facing  a  park  of  ten 
acres,  it  is  one  of  the  first  objects  which 
greets  the  tourist  or  settler  as  the  railway 
train  whirls  down  the  distance  between 
Cheyenne  and  Denver. 

As  might  be  supposed,  Greeley  is  a  grow- 
ing town.  Its  future  is  second  only  to  Den- 
ver, for  her  location  is  such  as  to  make  her 
the  center  of  the  railway  system  of  Northern 
Colorado,  while  her  agricultural  resources 
are  unquestionably  the  finest  and  best  in 
Colorado.* 


CnlUvmte  the  ph7sio4l  mun  tzeluirely,  Mid  you  lur* 
l«ctti»I  only,  and  yaa  hav«  a  diieucd  oddity— It  may  b«  a 
th«  eompUte  man  oau 


or  a  ■arafa;  tha  moral  only,  and  you  hara  m  «nthoilart  or  a  maalae;  tha  latd- 
It  U  only  by  training  aU  togathai^-tha  phytkal,  Intdlaetaal,  and  iplfltul-lliat 


PBEYENTION    OF    INSANITY. 


MANY  of  us,  at  times,  have  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  hard  for  us  to  become 
insane.  Most  of  us  have,  at  one  time  or 
another,  felt  insane  promptings.  Mad  im- 
pulses have  risen  up  in  our  minds,  prompt- 
ing us,  or  at  least  suggesting  the  thought  to 
us,  to  leap. from  dizzy  heights,  to  plunge 
into  rushing  waters,  or  to  do  some  other 
fatal  or  insane  act.  We  are  conscious  of 
these  impulses,  and  know  them  to  be  wrong ; 
and  we  quickly  check  them  and  shudder  at 
the  realization  of  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  ground  upon  which  we  have  been 
thought-drifted. 

Such  experiences  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  manner  in  which  others,  with  a  strongly 
developed  tendency  to  insanity,  almost  im- 
perceptibly drift  into  the  region  of  madness 
and  irresponsibility.  We  perceive  how  es- 
sentially important  is  the  exercise  of  our 
wills  in  the  control  and  diversion  of  our 
thoughts  and  the  restraining  of  blind  im- 
pulses. Although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
compel,  directly,  our  mind  to  think  such  and 
such  thoughts,  and  not  to  think  other 
thoughts,  yet,  by  arrangement  of  outward 
circumstances  and  direction  of  the  attention, 
over  which  we  have  a  large  degree  of  con- 
trol, we  may  efficiently  direct  our  thoughts 
as  we  most  desire  and  as  we  deem  to  be  best 
adapted  to  our  good.  In  this  way,  it  may 
well  be  believed,  insanity  may  be  and  is  often 


prevented.  We  often  see  two  men  start  •ut 
in  life,  each  with  equally  developed  insane 
tendencies  and  possessing  equally  faulty  her- 
itages. The  one  goes  on  to  success  and  repu- 
tation, and  the  other  to  madness  or  suicide. 
The  one  has  systematically  bent  all  his  ener- 
gies and  abilities  to  the  accomplishment  of 
some  great  life-purpose,  has  renunciated 
much,  denied  self  often,  and  thus  efficiently 
disciplined  self,  and  in  this  way  has  curbed 
in  and  restrained  all  vagaries  of  thought  and 
impulse,  and  directed  them  into  the  general 
current  of  his  efforts  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  life-work.  The  other,  for  the  want  of 
such  a  self-disciplining  life-purpose,  has  been 
left  without  a  sufficiently  powerful  motive 
to  self-government,  and  in  this  way  opened 
the  door  for  those  perturbed  streams  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  make  madness. 

Not  many  persons,  perhaps,  need  go  mad 
if  they  knew  the  resources  of  their  own  na- 
ture and  knew  how  systematically  to  develop 
them.  Even  the  insane  themselves  some- 
times possess  a  great  degree  of  self-oontrol. 
The  fear  of  suffering  if  they  yield  to  their 
insane  propensities  is  often  sufficient  to  re- 
strain them.  They  will  sometimes  effectually 
conceal  all  appearances  of  insanity  when  they 
have  an  object  to  gain  thereby,  such  as  per- 

«  Beaden  desiring  more  information  abont  Greeley 
can  procare  it  by  addresalng  Messrs.  Pabor  and  Allen 
of  that  place. 
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petrating  some  insane  deed  as  the  avoidance 
odf  being  sent  to  the  asylum.  It  is  the  power 
of  self-control  possessed  by  the  insane  that 
enables  those  in  charge  of  insane  asylums  to 
preserve  a  good  degree  of  order  among  the 
inmateB  by  calling  out  this  element  of  their 
minds ;  and  the  further  development  of  this 
same  self-£ontrol  enables  those  who  admit  of 
amendment  to  subsequently  recover  reason. 
If,  then,  there  is  this  power  possessed  by  the 
insane  which  enables  them  not  only  to  con- 
ceal their  delusions,  but  also,  when  fully  call- 
ed forth,  restores  to  such  of  them  as  admit 
of  recovery  their  reason  and  sanity,  is  it  not 
likely  that,  had  this  power  of  self-control 
been  developed  in  their  youth,  the  insanity 
might  have  been  prevented  ?  Certainly  this 
is  but  a  just  and  natural  inference. 

The  education  of  children  should  be  such 
as  calls  forth  the  will-power  and  control  of 
their  impulses  and  emotions.  A  child  should 
be  taught  that  many  of  the  most  valuable 
experiences  and  objects  in  life  are  to  be  gain- 
ed only  by  self-denial,  abnegation,  and  dis- 
r^^ard  of  inclination.  They  should  be  taught 
to  war  with  circumstances,  to  resist  inclina- 
tions, and  temptations,  and  control  impulses, 
propensities,  and  appetites. 

Anything  which  weakens  the  power  of 
self-control  tends  to  madness.  The  indulg- 
ence of  appetites  and  passions,  by  weaken- 
ing the  controlling  power  of  the  will,  impels 
the  predisposed  toward  insanity.  The  records 
of  intemperance  show  that  the  unrestrained 
appetite  for  drink  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful causes  of  insanity.  A  striking  example 
of  this  is  afforded  in  the  records  of  the  Gla- 
morgan County  Lunatic  Asylum  (England). 
During  the  period  of  the  "  strikes "  in  the 
coal  and  iron  industries,  in  which  Glamor- 
ganshire is  extensively  engaged,  the  number 
of  admissions  of  male  patients  were  only 
about  half  or  a  third  as  many  as  in  other 
periods.  The  reason  of  this  seemed  to  be 
that  during  the  "  strikes,"  for  want  of  wages, 
the  workmen  had  to  live 'without  drink,  be- 
cause they  had  no  money  to  spend  in  puF- 
diasing  it  There  was,  also,  the  same  striking 
decrease  in  crime  during  the  same  periods, 
diowing  bow  close  are  the  relations  of  in- 
temperance, crime,  and  insanity. 

The  efforts  of  the  individual  may  do  much 
to  prevent  his  insanity,  even  though  he  has 


a  strong  inherited  tendency  thereto.  Gen- 
erally well-directed  efforts  will  be  sufficient 
for  such  cases.  He  who  knows  that  he  has 
this  heritage  should  act  understandingly  in 
the  matter.  He  should  seek  to  regulate  his 
actions,  at  all  times,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  duty,  and  principle,  and  truth.  Up- 
rightness, honesty,  and  truthfuhiess  are  pow- 
erful mental  sanitary  measures.  No  indul- 
gences of  appetites,  propensities,  or  passions 
should  be  permitted.  Particularly,  no  crav- 
ing for  alcoholic  drinks  should  be  gratified. 
No  mad  suggestions  or  impulses  should  be 
permitted  to  sway  the  actions. 

Self-development  should  be  the  principal 
aim  in  life — a  complete  development— of  the 
whole  man  in  all  his  perfectness,  in  body, 
mind,  and  soul.  Health  of  body,  strength, 
and  activity  of  all  the  muscles,  the  healthy 
performance  of  all  the  bodily  functions, 
should  be  earnestly  and  inteUigeivtly  sought 
after.  Development  of  mind,  a  bringing  out 
into  activity  its  capabilities  and  powers,  and 
establishing  the  controlling  power  of  the 
will  all  tends  to  produce  and  perpetuate  san- 
ity. Worthy  motives  and  noble  life-purposes 
are  guiding  principles  in  lifb  which  a  right 
education  will  not  fail  to  call  into  action. 

Another  means  of  prevention  of  insanity 
is  the  avoidance  of  intermarriage  among 
families  in  which  insanity  is  inherited.  When 
such  a  heritage  exists  in  both  parties,  the 
•ffspring  will  be  endowed  with  a  double  por- 
tion of  the  taint.  This  fact  should  be  clearly 
understood  and  borne  in  mind  by  young 
people.  A  young  man  whose  family  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  hereditary  taint  should  not  per- 
mit himself  to  "fall  in  love"  with  a  member 
of  another  family  of  like  heritage.  Falling 
in  love  being  much  a  matter  of  propinquity, 
an  avoidance  of  it  may  be  secured  by  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way  of  the  dangerous  attrac- 
tion. If,  however,  they  have  already  fallen 
in  love,  it  is  better  that  they  should  suffer  a 
few  pangs  of  heart-ache  rather  than  bequeath 
to  innocent  children  an  increased  heritage 
of  mad  tendencies.  By  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment in  the  assortment  of  marriages,  much 
may  be  done  toward  eradicating  this  ten- 
dency to  insanity  from  families,  and  then, 
by  right  education  and  proper  way  of  living,  * 
much  of  the  insanity  of  the  world  might  be 
done  away  with,     hbkrt  rbtkolds,  m.d. 
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E  have  received  a  letter  from  a  valued 
correspondent,  in  which  she  says: 
**  The  cause  of  suicide  is  a  subject  which  in- 
terested me.  My  attention  has  been  more 
particularly  called  to  the  subject  by  reading 
a  description  of  the  attempted  suicide  of 
Miss  Sykes,  as  her  circumstances  were  favor- 
able for  hope  and  happiness,  and  she  was  just 
entering  upon  her  second  college  year  at  the 
university  in  Ann  Arbor.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  her  circumstances  to  lead  to  the  act 
of  suicide,  and  it  seems  that  the  cause  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  peculiarity  of  her  mental 
organization.  We  would  add  that  the  phy- 
sicians think  she  had  not  overstudied,  and 
that  her  interregnum  year,  which  was  em- 
ployed in  teaching  after  having  passed  one 
year  successfully  in  the  college,  aflford  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  had  overworked 
her  brain ;  and,  as  her  health  was  considered 
to  be  good,  they  do  not  account  for  her  de- 
sire to  terminate  her  life  from  any  mental 
aberration  occasioned  by  overwork  or  by  ill- 
health." 

Reply. — ^Many  people  overwork  in  busi- 
ness, in  study,  and  in  the  cares  of  family, 
and  perhaps  a  diagnosis  by  a  {>hysician 
would  not  reveal  any  tendency  to  insanity ; 
yet  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  are 
living  on  the  very  edge  of  the  line  which  di- 
vides between  sanity  and  insanity.  Then 
there  are  weary,  overworked,  and  care-bur- 
dened mothers  whose  husbands  ill-treat  them, 
and  whose  children  awaken  in  them  a  load 
of  anxiety  lest  they  should  follow  the  evil 
ways  of  the  father,  or  becopie  as  poor  as 
they  are,  and  be  obliged  to  do  the  battle  of 
life  alone.  We  occasionally  read  of  such 
mothers  murdering  two  or  three  of  their 
children,  and  then  attempting  to  commit 
suicide — ^perhaps  succeeding  in  it.  Such  a 
case  occurred  in  Brooklyn  within  a  year,  and 
the  woman  was  taken  to  the  insane  asylum 
at  Auburn,  with  Kate  Stoddard,  only  a  few 
months  ago. 

There  are  persons  in  apparently  robust 
health,  who  are  fleshy,  eat  well,  and  can  work 
»  well,  and  evince  no  appearances  of  an  ex- 
hausted or  overworked  brain,  who  require 
only  some  specific  occasion  to  throw  them 


over  the  line.  There  are  writers,  clergymen, 
and  eminent  business  men  who  perform  their 
daily  labor  with  signal  ability  for  years.  All 
at  once  they  manifest  some  strange  freak  of 
insanity.  The  great  tension  of  thought  and 
feeling  had  produced  irritation  and  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  some  part  of  the  brain, 
which  resulted  in  disease  and  consequent 
mental  aberration. 

There  may  be  persons  whose  mental  organ- 
ization, to  use  a  paradox,  is  naturally  ab- 
normal, that  is  to  say,  they  have  inherited 
peculiarities  of  development  from  parents 
who  had  lived  an  unbalanced  or  dissipated 
life ;  and  such  persons  may  have  a  tendency 
to  insanity  under  special  and  peculiar  pres- 
sure, or  to  suicide,  which  is  but  another  form 
of  insanity. 

We  have  known  cases  where  parents  have 
been  extremely  anxious  about  money  and 
their  future  prosperity;  for  a  year  or  two 
they  have  been  wrought  up  to  a  feverish  and 
painful  anxiety  on  the  subject,  and  the  child 
bom  to  them  within  that  period  has  taken 
on,  as  his  own  nature,  the  abnormal  and  un- 
easy condition  of  .his  parents  during  that 
period.  While  the  children  bom  before  this 
trouble,  and  those  bom  after  it  had  passed, 
were  easy,  happy,  hopeful,  and  not  painfully 
eager  for  money ;  children  bom  during  sach 
years  of  financial  depression  and  consequent 
painful  activity  of  Acquisitiveness  have  been 
brought  to  us  as  thieves  and  pilferers  by  na- 
ture, and  our  advice  asked  with  regard  to 
their  improvement. 

Suppose  parents  to  be  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  disgrace,  of  bankmptcy,  almost  in- 
sane, and,  perhaps,  contemplating  suicide; 
one  may  imagine  a  mother  to  entertain  the 
act  of  suicide  for  months,  and  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  a  child  bom  under  such  an  in- 
fluence inherited  a  suicidal  predisposition. 
Man  is,  indeed,  "a  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings,"  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not 
**  jangled  and  out  of  tune  "  more  often  than 
it  is.  Occasionally,  one  time  in  a  thousand, 
a  child  may  be  introduced  into  life  under 
favorable  auspices,  every  condition  being  as 
good  as  it  could  be.  In  such  rare  cases  hu- 
man nature  is  illustrated  in  its  highest  and 
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best  phases.  But  the  great  majority  of  chil- 
dren bom  are  marred  and  marked,  mentally 
or  physically,  with  some  infelicity  of  temper 
or  some  defect  of  talent,  or  animal  tendency 
uidaced  by  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  his 
parents  previous  to  his  birth;  then,  being 
trained  and  educated  in  the  family  under 
these  unfavoring  conditions,  he  is  marred, 
not  only  before  his  birth,  but  directed  and 
coDtrolled  afterward  by  conditions  which  are 
more  or  less  imperfect. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  these  points 
of  observation,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  reader 
to  understand  that  a  person  may  be  bom 
with  a  thousand  glorious  attributes  and 
traits,  with  a  generous  and  loving  spirit,  with 
an  outreaching  intellect,  harmonious  and 
well  poised,  with  good  moral  powers,  and 
yet  inherit  a  tendency  to  suicide,  which  only 
requires  a  little  overwork  or  some  wrong  con- 
ditions, caused,  it  may  be,  by  dyspepsia  or 
strong  drink,  to  develop  it ;  and  that  which 
is  tme  of  the  tendency  to  suicide,  is  also 
equally  true,  in  some  cases,  in  regard  to 
theft,  dissipation,  or  some  other  aberration 
of  character  or  talent. 


TBEATMENT    OF    WOUNDS    AND 
BLISTERS. 

\\T  E  extract  the  following  from  an  ex- 
VV  change:  " Every  pterson should  know 
how  to  treat  a  flesh-wound,  because  one  is 
liable  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  away 
from  surgical  and  veterinary  aid,  where  he 
may  save  his  own  life,  the  life  of  a  friend,  or 
of  a  beast,  simply  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
conunon  sense.  In  the  first  place,  close  the 
lips  of  the  wound  with  the  hands,  and  hold 
them  firmly  together  to  check  the  flow  of 
blood  until  several  stitches  can  be  taken  and 
a  bandage  applied ;  then  bathe  the  wound  in 
<5old  water." 

We  add  to  this  the  warning  not  to  shut 
off  the  access  of  air  with  plasters  or  healing 
odves,  but  allow  the  blood  to  dry  on  the 
edges  of  a  wound,  as  this  is  the  best  salve  in 
the  world. 

The  following  is  also  excellent,  and  ought 
to  be  published  once  a  year.  Take  a  pan  or 
shovel  with  burning  coals,  and  sprinkle  upon 
them  common  brown  sugar,  and  hold  the 
woiAded  part  in  the  smoke.    In  a  few  min- 


utes the  pain  will  be  allayed,  and  recovery 
proceeds  rapidly.  In  my  case  a  rusty  nail 
had  made  a  bad  wound  in  the  bottom  of  my 
foot.  The  pain  and  nervous  irritation  was 
severe.  This  was  all  removed  by  holding  it 
in  the  smoke  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  was 
able  to  resume  my  reding  in  comfort.  We 
have  often  recommended  it  to  others  with 
like  results.  Last  week  one  of  my  men  had 
a  finger-nail  torn  out  by  a  pair  of  ice-tongs. 
It  became  very  painful,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected.  Held  in  sugar-smoke  for  twenty 
minutes,  the  pain  ceased  and  promised 
speedy  recovery. 

One  of  the  most  generally  diffused  erro- 
neous notions  is  that  it  is  good  and  beneficial 
to  break  a  blister,  whether  it  is  caused  by  a 
bum  or  the  heating  of  a  part  of  the  body  by 
continued  friction  under  pressure,  to  which 
the  feet  especially  are  exposed  after  long 
walks  in  ill  fitting  shoes  or  boots.  Such 
blisters  are  always  found  filled  with  a  clear 
liquid,  which  must  be  retained  and  not 
drawn  off  by  lancing  them ;  and  also  those 
blisters  often  caused  by  a  part  of  the  skin 
being  forcibly  pinched  and  squeezed,  and 
which  contain  blood,  must  be  left  alone. 
This  water  or  blood  in  blisters  is  a  healing 
substance,  of  a  kind  most  appropriate  for  the 
parts  where  the  skin  is  destroyed,  and  if  the 
blister  is  allowed  to  dry  out  by  itself,  the 
new  skin  forms  much  more  rapidly  under  it, 
and  much  pain  is  avoided.  If  the  blister 
contains  blood,  it  must  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  as  blood  is  the  best  healing  salve. 
And,  by  the  way,  while  using  the  term 
*\healing  salve,"  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
there  are  no  healing  salves  or  healing  plas- 
ters. All  salves  and  plasters  retard  healing, 
and  many  wounds  which  heal  notwithstand- 
ing the  salves  and  plasters  applied,  would 
heal  in  half  the  time  if  left  alone. 


Onb  of  the  most  curious  discoveries  made 
during  a  recent  investigation  of  alqis-house^ 
is,  that  the  paupers  live  so  long.  The  average 
length  of  life  after  admission  is  said  to*  be 
twenty  years,  though  the  nimates  are,  upon' 
entering  most  of  them,  well  advanced.  Stick 
is  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  bother^ 
ation,  worry,  fret,^  trouble,  anxiety,  disf^ 
pointment,  and  the  like  things. 
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THE    EMOTIONS    OF    SAYAGE    AND    €ITILIZED    MAN. 


"TTTHAT  mechanism  in  all  natore  ap- 
V  V  proaches  in  nicety  of  arrangement  and 
perfect  adaptation  that  of  the  human  mind? 
"  Fearfully  and  wonderftilly  made  "  is  man,  but 
it  is  not  in  a  physical  sense  that  we  can  thus 
speak,  for  in  the  lower  orders  of  life  we  find 
many  examples  of  complexity  of  organization 
outrivaling  his ;  but  in  him  alone  is  true  intel- 
lectual development.  Ah,  the  mind  of  man ! 
wondrous  thought!  how  varied  in  its  func- 
tions t  how  unbounded  in  its  growth !  It  is  an 
undying  principle,  that  when  time  ends  will 
only  have  begun  its  march,  and  ever  rising 
will  follow  a  course  limited  only  by  eternity. 
It  is  the  seal  of  heaven  on  man's  brow,  the 
stamp  of  Deity  on  his  nature.  In  n\an  physi- 
cal we  find  no  typical  feature  that  is  not  fore- 
shadowed in  the  animals  preceding  him  in  the 
order  of  development;  but  in  his  mental  na- 
ture is  a  barrier  which  can  not  be  scaled,  an 
impassable  gulf  which  separates  him  from  all 
other  creatures  and  constitutes  him  a  being  wi 

Prominent  in  the  mind  are  the  characteris- 
tics termed  the  Emotions.  They  are  the  source 
of  man's  supremest  joys ;  on  their  wings  we 
are  borne  aloft,  wafted  heavenward.  In  them 
the  tenderness  of  affection  is  nourished  and 
lovo  finds  utterance ;  they  are  the  language  of 
the  soul— the  echo  of  its  feelings.  They  give 
home  its  hallowed  charms,  paint  the  '*  bright- 
est pictures  on  memory's  wall,"  and  entwine 
firesh  garlands  around  the  past  How  beauti- 
fhl  man's  emotions  when  pure  and  good  I  they 
twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  laughing  babe  and 
play  on  infant  lips  when  tliat  first  of  words  is 
lisped.  They  beautify  youth,  ennoble  the  man, 
•  and  encircle  age  with  a  halo  of  heaven.    We 

fhear  them  in  the  merry  laugh,  in  the  shout  of 
song  and  dance.  In  the  dark,  deep  recesses 
^  of  the  sorrowbig  heart  with  riduffied  lips  they 
'  speak,  they  Join  the  bridal  pageant,  and  Imger 
at  the  bier.  They  form  the  link  that  connects 
earth  with  heaven,  binds  man  to  God. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  picture  hath  another 
side.    This  robe,  so  pure,  so  bright,  too  oft  is 


stained,  and  the  fountain  poisoned  from  which 
men  drink  crime  and  direst  woe.  Those  wings 
which,  well  directed,  soar  to  angel  heights, 
may  sink  to  deepest  depths.  That  which  kin- 
dles love  and  feeds  the  fiame  may  consume 
also.  That  beacon  to  virtue's  path  may  beckon 
on  to  ruin. 

Hence,  that  the  emotions  should  be  minis- 
ters of  good,  servants  to  promote  our  well- 
being,  they  must  be  educated  and  controlled. 
They  run  wild  when  the  charioteer  lets  loose 
the  reins.  As  the  passing  cloud  that  kindly 
shelters  us  fh)m  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun, 
and  pours  out  refreshing  rain,  may  burst  in  the 
fury  of  a  storm,  so  with  the  emotions. 

TWO  LEADING  CLASSES. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  two  great  classes  of 
men,  and  note  the  effects  of  education  and 
other  causes  upon  their  emotional  traits.  If 
we  trace  the  genealogical  tree  through  all  its 
branches,  we  will  be  led  at  last  to  two  nudn 
roots,  dedre  and  fear,  which  form  the  centers 
from  which  radiafes  a  long  train  of  feelings 
and  impulses.  Some  include  among  the  fun- 
damental emotions  Joy  and  sorrow ;  but  these 
are  plainly  the  natural  offspring  of  desire  and 
fear.  From  desire  flow  love,  hope,  Joy,  am- 
bition, selfishness,  pride,  and  ostentation.  Fear 
has  for  its  progeny  hate,  revenge,  sorrow,  cru- 
elty, and  superstition.  In  the  savage  heart  the 
emotions  are  in  a  constant  state  of  unrest^  and 
the  chief  deities  there  enthroned  are  selfish- 
ness and  fear,  fVom  which  emanates  all  the 
violence,  mischief,  misery,  and  crime  that 
characterizes  his  nature.  His  earliest  thoughts 
were  directed  toward  self.  Subsistence  and 
safety  from  dangers  by  which  he  was  surround- 
ed were  the  great  end  of  his  life,  he  experienc- 
ing no  feelings  of  pride,  patriotism,  or  affection. 

EMOTIONS  m  THE  UNCIVILIZED. 

The  passions  of  man  in  his  primitive  c<m- 
dition  admit  of  a  wide  range  and  variety  of 
modification,  resulting  fh>m  a  diversity  of  cli- 
matic and  other  natural  causes ;  in  fact,  they 
are  to  a  great  degree  molded  and  directed  by 
the  aspects  of  nature.    In  countries  where  the 
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dimate  is  austere,  whose  face  is  covered  with 
fidds  of  eternal  snow  and  impassable  mount- 
ains of  ice,  where  nature  may  truly  be  said  to 
wear  a  freezing  conntenance,  man  is  weak  and 
imbecile,  a  slave  to  the^  conditions  under  which 
he  Kres.  As,  for  example,  the  hihabitants  of 
the  polar  r^ons.  Descending  somewhat,  we 
find  the  Northmen,  bom  amid  crags  and  cliflb, 
and  cradled  among  the  storms,  leading  a  rug- 
ged life  among  surroundings  less  extreme, 
where  labor  is  necessary  to  subsistence  and  re- 
ceives her  reward.  His  capacities  are  devel- 
oped, and  his  enetgiee  not  appalled  and  paral- 
jxed  by  nature's  overwhelming  displays.  He 
JB  brave,  warlike,  and  hardy.  His  heaven  is  a 
gnad  battle-field,  where  men  tight,  and  wound- 
ed bathe  in  fountains  of  pure  water  to  be 
healed.  He  dreams  of  a  festal  board  in  the 
halls  of  Odin,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the 
war-god,  he  will  drink  from  the  skulls  of  his 
enemies. 

Bat,  going  south,  we  meet  another  extreme, 
where  the  vegetable  world  presents  a  scene  of 
prolific  spontaneity,  where  are  Jungles  of  wild 
beasts  and  flow  wide  rivers,  where  venomous 
rq>ti]es  crawl  over  the  ground  and  insects 
8wami  in  the  air.  Here  nature  is  overpower- 
ing, terrifying,  and  enslaving  to  man ;  subsist- 
ence requiring  no  efiTort,  his  energies  wane  and 
he  is  a  depraved,  servile  creature,  everything 
mMmd  him  conspiring  to  degrade  him.  The 
foree  of  this  argument  becomes  apparent  when 
we  contrast  the  regions  of  barbarism  with  the 
coantries  where  now  exist  the  great  civiliza- 
tions, and  where,  throughout  his  whole  his- 
toiy,  man  rose  most  readily  from  degradation. 
The  natural  aspects  of  ancient  Greece  were 
fii?orable  to  the  growth  of  a  refined  race. 
There  nature  was  elevating  in  all  its  phases.  Its 
indented  coasta  and  glassy  lakes,  its  beautiful 
skies  and  green  slopes,  inspired  man  with  pure 
and  lofty  conceptions,  and  gave  to  the  barbar- 
OQS  Pelasgii  an  impetus  that  culminated  in  the 
lore  of  Athens  and  the  valor  and  patriotism 
cf  8parta.  In  Europe  we  find  the  most  per- 
fect intellectual  development  where  nature 
fingers  in  mediocrity. 

In  the  instances  where  nations  have  risen  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  in  climates  where  na- 
ture was  extreme,  we  behold  in  their  very 
growth  the  g^rms  of  intellectual  and  moral 
decay,  as  is  exemplified  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
Under  such  circumstances,  in  all  cases  where 
refinement  has  been  attained,  it  was  of  short 
dvation. 

Fear  in  the  savage  heart  is  due  to  ignorance 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  around  him ;  being 


unable  to  explain  them,  he  is  terrified.  From 
fear  superstition  flows,  which  in  turn  aids 
in  giving  birth  to  credulity,  which,  among 
the  uncivilized,  is  very  strong,  often  leading  to 
the  extremes  of  cruelty  and  horror.  In  their 
ignorant  conception  of  their  deity's  claims, 
they  hesitate  not  to  sacrifice  themselves  and 
their  children  to  appease  his  wrath.  Nature, 
amid  which  they  live.  Is  a  sealed  book  of  mys- 
tery. They  behold  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and 
the  moon  ride  through  the  heavens,  not  know- 
ing what  they  are,  whence  the  come,  or  whither 
they  go.  And  in  dumb  terror  they  shrink 
from  unusual  occurrences.  Hatred  and  re- 
venge in  the  savage  heart  are  poison  to  those 
nobler  qualities — mercy,  charity,  and  benevo- 
lence. That  these  should  be  prominent  in  his 
nature  is  not  strange,  for  unenlightened  and 
superstitious,  without  moral  standards,  deluded 
by  Ill-conceived  ideas  of  religion,  that— as  a 
natural  result— would  follow.  In  this  child- 
hood of  the  race  we  behold  it  in  one  of  Its 
stages  of  incompleteness,  without  the  lights  of 
religion  and  science,  struggling  in  its  growth 
against  great  physical  odds.  Thus  the  emo- 
tions are  not  kind  winds  to  fill  the  sails  of 
this  bark  of  life ;  but  boisterous,  tempestuous 
gales  to  toss  it  to  and  fro  and  dash  it  against 
the  rocks. 

BMOnOK  IN  THE  CIVILTZED. 

But  what  of  civilized  man  ?    How  stands  he 
in  the  balance  compared  with  his  less-favored 
brother?     Civilization  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  lower  and  ibe  higher.    Under 
itfl  infiuence  the  emotions   assume  peculiar 
features,   although   the  same   bases — desire 
and  fear— underlie  the  whole.    In  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  where  the  refinements  of  society 
have  not  given  polish,  and  education  has  not 
enlightened,  they  are  ruder,  plainer,  and  less 
complex  than  in  the  higher.    Thus,  among  the 
peasantry  and  sturdy  yeomen,  we  find  ft^nk- 
ness  and  hospitality.    In  the  humble  cot  a 
stranger  is  received  unquestioned,  and  with 
true  generosity  made  to  share  its  homely  fkre, 
and  given  with  an  unstinting  hand. 
**  Witihin  the  oyster^s  shell  uncouth 
The  purest  pearl  may  hide ; 
You'll  often  find  a  heart  of  truth 
Withhi  a  rough  outside.** 

And  In  the  walks  of  lowly  life  we  find  the 
finest  examples  of  virtue,  chastity,  and  frugal 
Industry. 

We  may  remark  that  among  the  lower  claseee 
superstition  is  more  common,  for  ignorance 
prevails  to  a  gret^ter  extent ;  and,  not  unlike 
the  savage,  when  failing  to  understand  the 
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operations  of  nature,  or  -when  anything  oat  of 
the  ordinary  course  transpire,  they  attribute 
it  to  the  supernatural.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  they  are  more  devout  in  their  religion,  and 
belieTe  freely  in  dreams,  signs,  and  ghosts.  In 
this  class  there  exists  different  grades  of  super- 
stition; for  example,  persons  living  in  the 
rural  districts  are  more  prone  to  it  than  the 
mechanic  and  laborer  of  the  city.  For  the 
reason  that  the  former  lives  in  an  isolated  con- 
dition, being  deprived  of  the  knowledge  that 
naturally  flows  from  free  communication ;  also 
their  subsistence  depends  upon  the  soil,  and 
its  success  upon  the  weather,  which  is  capri- 
cious, and  whose  changes  they  are  unable  to 
understand.  They  live  in  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  nature,  of  which  they  are  utterly  ignor- 
ant The  latter  lives  in  constant  association 
with  his  fellows;  his  support,  flowing  ftom  his 
own  efforts,  is  affected  by  no  contingency  of 
wind  or  weather,  and  is  influenced  by  no 
agency  which  he  does  not  understand ;  hence 
he  is  more  intelligent  and  less  superstitious. 
Two  other  classes— the  soldier  and  the  sailor — 
afford  examples  of  the  effects  of  mode  of  living 
upon  the  emotions. 

The  soldier  conducts  his  operations  on  the 
land,  amid  scenes  and  circumstances  that  are 
natural  and  familiar  to  him ;  while  the  sailor 
exists  on  an  element  which  he  fears,  and  whose 
movements  he  can  not  comprehend ;  he  is  toss- 
ed upon  the  waves  by  adverse  winds,  and  is 
carried  hither  and  thither  by  the  storm.  Fresh 
mysteries  are  constantly  before  him ;  he  is  un- 
able to  explain  how  the  winds  blow,  or  the 
tides  ebb  and  flow,  and,  as  a  result,  is  more 
superstitious  and  credulous. 

Tho.se  of  the  lower  classes  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
.  stimulated  with  ambition  for  power  or  wealth. 
They  sail  not  on  the  turbulent  sea  of  politics, 
nor  run  the  giddy  round  of  fkshion. 


Entering  the  home  of  luxury,  another  scene 
presents  itself.  In  the  refined  centers  of  society 
a  different  variety  of  passions  prevail.  We  be-  ' 
hold  there  a  strange  intermingling  of  feeling. 
On  the  one  hand  we  meet  with  the  noblest  and 
purest  examples  of  virtue,  chastity,  benevo- 
lence, and  religion.  On  the  other  we  see  vir- 
tue prostituted,  benevolence  transformed  into 
grasping  avarice,  and  Deity  blasphemed.  With 
the  finest  specimens  of  man*s  l)est  nature  is  as- 
sociated the  basest  depravity.  Here  men  good 
and  true  would  worship  God,  and  there  the 
air  resounds  with  oaths  and  shouts  of  baccha- 
nalian revel.  Here  honest  industry  enjoys  its 
reward,  and  gamblers  clutcJi  their  gains.  Ge- 
nius and  ambition  take  wings  and  find  loftiest 
flights,  and  infamy  its  grave.  Luxurious  ease 
and  pride,  half-starved,  walk  side  by  side.  Self- 
ishness and  philanthropy  meet  face  to  face. 
The  higher  ranks  of  society  are  characterized 
by  politeness,  honor,  and  gallantry.^  In  this 
soil  truth  and  falsehood  grow ;  there  honest 
men  and  villains  flourish.  Deceit,  flattery,  and 
corruption  Are  standard  commodities;  and 
vice,  under  tiie  doak  of  polish  and  refinement, 
simulates  virtue. 

Thus  ofttimes  between  the  savage  and  civil- 
ized man  how  dim  is  the  dividing  line.  When 
we  compare  the  skulls  of  the  pre-andent  cave- 
dwellers  and  mound-builders  with  those  of 
our  own  race,  we  are  enabled  to  determine  to 
a  great  degree  their  inteUectual  condition,  did 
no  other  evidence  exist  These  long-buried 
bones  are  silent  historians  of  the  past,  to' tell 
us  of  a  people  bold  and  barbarous ;  and  these 
skulls,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on, serve  to  show  us  how  much  of  man  physi- 
cal is  due  to  man  mental. 

**  For  of  th6  soul  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  BOol  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make.** 

ULT88B8  L.  HUTBTTB,  ILD. 
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J.    P.    GBUWELL,    M.P. 


THIS  portrait  at  once  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  the  original  has  relations  to  a 
pursuit  essentially  of  the  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional order.  At  the  first  sight  we  would 
pronounce  him  a  physician.  His  perceptive 
organs  indicate  culture;  they  have  been 
exercised  to  a  great  extent  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  physical  phenomena,  in  the  discrimi- 
nation and  classification  of  things,  so  that 
they  have  developed  in  a  harmonious  order. 
He  is  a  natural  investigator,  a  true  student 


in  the  realm  of  life.  The  form  of  his  fore- 
head indicates  the  quality  or  class  of  brain 
which  readily  acquires  information,  and  is 
alive  to  the  reception  of  new  and  valuable 
truths.  What  interests  him  he  is  disposed 
to  analyze  ;  is  a  keen  observer,  and  also 
quick  in  conclusions.  He  is  not,  however,  a 
credulous  man  —  easily  won  by  plausible 
statements  or  taking  appearances,  but  rather 
disposed  to  demand  facts  and  demonstration 
before  acceptjng  novelties. 
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HiB  elevated  top-head  shows  practical 
BeneTolence,  active  sympathy,  while  the 
set  of  the  feature  eyinces  much  positiveness, 
emphasis,  aspiration,  and  energy.  He  be- 
lieves in  God  staunchly,  but  is  not  wedded  to 
the  observance  of  denominational  tenets.  He 
is  a  good-natured  man,  appreciates  the  mellow 
and  humorous  sides  of  life,  but  more  given  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  useful  and  beneficial 
in  conduct  and  statement  than  to  the  mirth- 
fuL  He  has  a  fund  of  genial  sociability, 
however,  which  contributes  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  his  success  as  a  physician.    He  does 


that  time  these  parts  were  almost  an  un- 
broken wilderness  of  lofty  forest  trees,  but 
few  openings  or  clearings  having  yet  been 
made.  Here  and  there  the  humble  log- 
cabins  of  settlers  made  their  appearance,  con- 
structed generally  without  the  aid  of  the 
saw-mill  or  nails. 

Neighbors  were  "  few  and  far  between ; " 
few  being  within  l^ss  than  five  or  six  miles 
of  their  new  home.  It  was  amid  the  wilds 
of  nature,  where  the  utmost  caution  and  un- 
remitting vigilance  could  not  always  prevent 
the  depredations  of  savage  beasts,  and  where 


not  appreciate  money  sufficiently  to  have  it 
come  between  him  and  his  services  to  a  pa« 
tient 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  on  the 
19th  day  of  May,  1810,  the  fifth  child  of 
]Hou8  parents,  in  moderate  circumstances. 
They  had  left  the  scenes  of  their  early  life 
very  early  in  this  century,  and,  with  two 
small  children,  had  set  their  faces  westward. 
Ptasing  over  the  mountains  and  the  **  beau- 
tifW  river,"  they  entered  a  quarter-section 
of  wild  land,  in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  neariy 
one  hundred  milet  west  of  Pittsburgh.    At 


the  proximity  of  roaming  Indians  filled  the 
mother's  heart  with  apprehension,  that  our 
subject  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

Both  his  parents  died  at  advanced  ages, 
but  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man  ;  while 
they  lived  they  patiently  endeavored  to  pro- 
vide the  real  necessaries  of  life  for  a  rapidly 
increasing  family.  Above  all  other  consid- 
erations did  they  regard  the  training  of  their 
children  in  paths  of  virtue  and  probity,  that 
they  might  lay  a  foundation  for  true  useful- 
ness in  their  mature  years. 

Schools,  of  course,  in  such  conditions,  were 
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simply  out  of  the  question,  and  many  chil- 
dren grew  Dp  in  the  "  settlement "  destitute 
of  book-learning,  yet  they  were  active,  intel- 
ligent boys  and  girls,  blooming  with  health- 
ful vivacity.  The  father  of  our  subject,  how- 
ever, had  too  much  regard  for  mental  in- 
struction to  suffer  his  children  to  lack  it  alto- 
gether. As  soon  as  they  were  old  enough,  he 
employed  much  of  his  spare  time  and  wet 
days  in  teaching  them  to  read  and  write. 

When  John  was  about  ten  years  old,  a 
winter  school  of  one  quarterns  length  was 
opened  in  the  meeting-house,  and  here,  for 
the  first  time,  he  entered  school  as  a  regular 
scholar. 

To  attend  this,  he  and  an  older  brother 
had  to  travel  two  miles  through  an  imbroken 
forest,  along  a  path,  or  trail  denoted  by 
"  blazes  "  on  the  trees,  made  by  hewing  off 
the  bark  with  an  ax,  and  which  could  be 
seen  at  some  distance.  After  this,  a  winter 
sohool,  open  generally  for  three  months,  was 
tanght  in  the  neighborhood,  which  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  attend.  Besides  this  he 
had  no  other  school  instruction.  He,  how- 
ever, sought  to  make  the  most  of  spare  time: 
a  principle  which  had  been  instilled  into  his 
habits  in  early  childhood.  This  habit  has 
doubtless  influenced  his  whole  life. 

When  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  had  made 
considerable  progress  inthe  common  branches 
of  an  English  education.  He  then  left  home 
to  reside  for  a  time  with  a  married  sister,  and 
in  her  household  the  major  portion  of  the 
following  two  years  was  spent.  Here  he 
was  furnished  with  new  and  wider  fields  for 
observation,  and  he  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity  for  improvement.  A  library  in 
the  place,  owned  by  an  association  of  which 
his  brother-in-law,  a  man  of  taste  and  cul- 
ture, was  a  member,  afforded  him  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  strong  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. A  community  of  **Owenites'*  in  the 
vicinity  gave  rise  to  no  small  controversy 
and  discussion.  And  the  Hicksite  defection 
in  the  Quaker  Church,  which  culminated 
about  this  time,  proved  another  exciting  cause 
of  disputation  and  investigation.  These 
incidents,  together  with  the  change  in  his 
surroundings,  seemed  to  inspire  young 
Qruwell  with  additional  life  and  vigor,  and 
open  out  before  him  different  avenues  of 
thought. 


Always  acquiring  knowledge  with  facility, 
he  now  seemed  to  put  forth  all  his  energies 
to  improve  by  his  present  opportunities  and 
to  subordinate  all  other  things  to  the  pursuit 
of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements. 

Having  returned  to  his  old  home,  and 
having  obtained  some  knowledge  of  English 
grammar  and  geography,  etc.,  and  while 
pursuing  other  business  and  studies,  he  in- 
duced some  young  men  and  lads,  his  former 
schoolmates,  to  meet  with  him  once  a  week, 
mostly  Sabbath  afternoons,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  lessons  in  these  branches  of  learning. 

This  proved  to  be  a  most  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable association,  and  was  dissolved  only 
that  he  might  engage  in  more  extended 
duties  as  an  instructor. 

He  took  charge  of  a  winter  school,  and 
though  a  beardless  stripling,  succeeded  well, 
giving  satisfaction  to  patrons  and  gaining 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  scholars 
generally.  By  the  kind  aid  of  a  retired 
Philadelphia  teacher,  who,  in  his  old  age,  had 
removed  to  the  then  "  far  West,"  he  received 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches — algebra, 
geometry,  etc.,  etc.  This  gentleman  mani- 
fested a  great  interest  in  the  young  peda- 
go^e,  as  he  saw  him  manfully  struggling 
against  the  many  formidable  obstacles  which 
lay  in  his  way. 

Gruwell  continued  to  teach  in  different 
schools  for  several  years,  with  increasing 
prosperity  and  popularity,  never  quitting 
the  vocation  only  to  attend  the  Academy  for 
a  term,  that  he  might  be  able  the  better  to 
study  medicine,  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
He  placed  himself  under  the  medical  instruc- 
tion of  a  very  respectable  physician,  but  in 
the  mean  time  continued  to  teach,  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  funds  to  finish  his  studies.  This 
relation  continued  for  several  years,  until, 
through  his  own  untiring  industry  and  per- 
severance, and  the  kind  and  opportune  assis- 
tance of  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  matricu- 
late in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Having  re- 
ceived his  diploma,  he  entered  upon  the 
active  labors  of  his  profession  at  once,  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  where  he  rapidly 
gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
people,  both  as  a  skillM  physician  and 
surgeon,  and  as  a  worthy  citizen. 

His  whole  life  has  been  linked  with  the 
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idbrmatoiy  moyements  of  the  age.  When 
young  he  took  an  actiye  part  in  the  Tem- 
perance cause,  often  giving  it  efficient  aid 
by  way  of  public  lectures,  in  which  he  was 
quite  popular. 

The  ^*  county  association  for  the  promotion 
ei  genial  education,"  in  yiew  of  his  ability 
and  suitable  qualifications  for  the  work, 
while  he  was  yet  a  teacher,  engaged  him  to 
lecture  in  the  different  school  districts  of  the 
eounty,  on  the  importance  and  expediency 
of  adapting  the  system  of  ccnnmon  school 
edncation  to  the  entire  wants  of  the  people." 
When  the  good  and  great  Thompson  yisited 
America  on  his  mission  of  mercy  and  pre- 
sented his  views  on  the  nature  and  sin  of 
negro  slavery  to  the  public,  our  young 
student's  interest  was  warmly  and  actively 
enlisted  in  feivor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery ; 
and  he  became  a  fearless  advocate  of  the 
cause,  in  the  face  of  Mobocracy,  armed, 
though  it  were  sometimes,  with  unsavory 
eggs,  tar  and  feathers,  etc. 

Under  his  medical  instruction  and  profes- 
sional training,  as  private  pupils,  were  a 
number  of  the  most  successful  and  worthy 
physicians  of  the  West.  Br.  J.  Miller,  then 
of  North  Benton,  Ohio,  now  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  in  writing  of  him  to  a  frigid,  says : 
^  As  a  man,  he  is  honorable ;  as  a  student, 
persevering  and  arduous;  as  a  preceptor, 
industrious,  ever  laboring  for  the  benefit  of 
his  students;  as  a  physician  and  surgeon, 
skillful  and  entirely  reliable ;  he  is  kind  and 
sociable  in  his  £Eunily  and  among  his  friends, 
*  *  *  has  very  agreeable  conversational 
powers." 

Adopting  the  principle  for  his  rule  of 
action,  that,  in  whatever  capacity  a  man  may 
offer  his  services  to  the  public,  it  becomes 
his  incumbent  duty  conscientiously  to  use 
all  means  within  his  reach  to  fill  the  position 
properly  and  efficiently,  he  seemed,  therefore, 
as  his  practice  increased,  to  hold  his  profes- 
sLoual  duties  as  paramount  to  aU  others, 
laboring  assiduously,  by  diligent  study  and 
careful  observation  to  make  himself  worthy 
of  public  confidence  and  patronage.  These 
he  soon  secured  in  a  remarkable  degree,  but 
£bw,  under  like  circumstances,  succeeding 
better  in  usefulness  and  popularity. 

Several  years  ago,  for  a  time,  he  fiUed  a 
pootion  in    an  institution   of  learning  as 


lecturer  on  the  *^  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
man,"  etc.,  which  position  he  filled  with 
ability  and  satisfaction.  The  proprietorship 
of  the  Institution  was  changed,  and  with  it 
the  Board  of  Instruction.  During  his  con- 
nection with  this  school,  his  zeal  and  ambi- 
tion in  the  practical  duties  of  his  profession 
did  not,  in  the  least,  abate,  but  it  was  the 
opinion,  that  the  more  he  was  pushed  in  his 
practice  the  more  Hvely  and  pointed  were 
his  lectures. 

His  height  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches, 
and  he  is  well  proportioned.  Up  to  the  age 
of  thirty  he  was  rather  slender,  with  a  weight 
of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds ;  at 
present  it  is  usually  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five.  His  eyes  are  bluish  gray,  and, 
when  excited,  penetrating;  his  hair,  fine, 
straight,  dark-brown,  slightly  mixed  with 
gray.  All  his  motions,  as  well  as  voice,  are 
rather  quick,  particularly  when  excited.  His 
walk,  even  at  his  advanced  age,  is  remark- 
ably ^active,  giving  the  impression  of  great 
energy  and  earnestness  in  his  manner. 

In  the  session  of  1873-4  he  was  appointed 
<me  of  the  censors  to  examine  the  medical 
students,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  in  the  Iowa  University.  At  this 
time  he  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  on  Physiol- 
ogy and  Hygiene,  and  kindred  subjects. 


A  Temfbrai^cb  Town. — The  Prattsburg 
I^ew9 — Steuben  County,  N.  y. — says : 

*'  We  have  no  sympathy  with,  nor  word  of 
encouragement  for,  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
drinks.  Legal  restrictions  have  banished  all 
such  traffic  from  our  fair  village,  and  she 
now  stands  as  a  beacon  on  the  heights  to  warn 
and  encourage  other  towns  in  the  work  of 
banishing  legalized  rum  and  consequent  dis- 
sipation and  poverty.  The  business  of  this 
town  was  never  more  prosperous  than  during 
the  months  that  liquor  has  been  banished. 
The  *  grass  has  not  grown  on  our  streets. 
Good-will  and  kindness  pervades  the  inter- 
course of  our  business  men  toward  each 
other,  and  the  sun  of  prosperity  shines  with 
bright  efifulgence  on  all  the  walks  of  industry 
and  trade  that  engage  the  activity  of  this 
people." 

[Nor  is  Prattsburg  alone  in  her  glory  of 
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temperance  principles.    We  coald  name  sev- 
eral towns  ^hich  are  notable  examples  of 


thrift  and  of  good  order,  and  in  which  are 
no  paupers  of  their  own  making.] 


THE    WORTH    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 


KNOWLEDGE  is  power.  This  fact  be- 
comes more  apparent  at  each  successiye 
step  as  we  trace  primitiye  man  from  barbar- 
ism and  weakness  to  enlightenment  and 
power.  We  get  the  same  veritable  testimony 
in  viewing  the  scale  of  creation  from  the 
nomad  to  the  philosopher,  from  the  in&nt  to 
the  adult  man,  and  from  the  first  perceptions 
of  a  child  to  the  supreme  wisdom  and  power 
of  God. 

But  facts  of  which  we  have  knowledge  »e 
very  different  in  their  degrees  of  importance 
to  individuals,  to  communities,  and  to  the 
world. 

For  instance,  a  dog  caught  a  rabbit — dark- 
ness followed  the  setting  of  the  sun  yester- 
day— these  are  very  trivial  facts,  as  they 
convey  no  knowledge  that  benefits  man  or 
enlightens  the  world.  Much  time  is  wasted 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  what  are  called 
accomplishments:  such  as  dancing,  music, 
and  romance.  These  do  not  improve  the 
intellects  of  their  possessors,  nor  could  they 
alone  elevate  a  people  far  above  Digger 
Lidians. 

History,  as  generally  written,  is  of  more 
importance ;  still,  it  is  subsidiary  as  a  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  Most  historians  have 
dished  out  to  us  in  ancient  style,  so  that 
it  amounts  to  little  else  than  tedious  details 
of  the  doings  of  ignorant  or  cruel  kings  and 
potentates ;  and  half  of  what  they  write  is 
traditionary  or  false,  leaving  us  to  judge 
which  statements  are  worthy  of  credence. 

Herodotus  and  Eusebius,  the  most  reliable 
among  ancient  historians,  wrote  many  things 
that  no  civilized  man  could  believe.  The 
French  wove  a  tradition  into  their  history 
to  the  effect  that  they  descended  from  the 
Trojans,  a  race  of  giants  who,  it  is  claimed, 
came  and  settled  in  France  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  (See  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war  in 
Homer's  Iliad.)  When  a  youth,  I  read  in 
Goldsmith  of  the  unfortunate  meeting  of 
Sylvia  and  her  lover;  of  the  subsequent  birth 
of  her  twin  bastard  sons — ^Romulus  and 
Bemus;  of  their  rescue  from  drowning  by  a 


wolf  which  suckled  and  reared  them,  eta — 
all  told  as  solemn  truth. 

The  historian  should  be  armed  with 
veracity  and  science,  that  he  may  give  the 
internal  workings  of  a  government,  the 
characteristics  of  a  people,  the  cause  and  the 
sequences  of  their  doings.  The  study  of 
language  imparts  a  still  more  important 
knowledge.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mother  tongue  is  an  indispensable  requisite, 
but  the  dead*  languages,  besides  furnishing 
roots  to  English  words,  and  thereby  correct 
ideas  of  orthography  and  definition,  are  of 
no  great  moment.  To  learn  many  languages 
consumes  too  much  time  that  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  more  useful  departments  of 
knowledge. 

Recently  an  intelligent  young  student, 
who  had  just  entered  upon  his  fourth  year  in 
college,  confessed  to  me  that  he  knew  but 
little  of  science,  as  he  had  not  reached  that 
part  of  the  curriculum,  having  occupied  the 
whole  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  what  he  called  theology.  This 
is  but  an  example  of  the  training  in  most  of 
our  colleges,  particularly  the  old  ones. 

And  the  curriculum  for  the  gentler  sex  is 
no  better.  The  best  powers  of  the  fair 
maiden's  mind  «re  exhausted  in  learning 
absurd  conventionalities — how  to  appear  un- 
natural in  company,  and  how  to  give  the 
piano-forte  the  taetuB  eruditus. 

All  the  kinds  of  knowledge  yet  referred  to 
have  the  same  relation  to  the  mind  that  the 
decorations  so  much  admired  by  savages  do 
to  the  body — they  are  but  paint,  tattoo,  and 
red  beads.  But  practical  matter-of-fact 
minds  are  not  content  with  these  things ; 
they  grasp  after  more  substantial  facts,  for 
more  intellectual  pursuits,  for  more  exalted 
and  useful  knowledge. 

Man's  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  his 
political  and  social  condition,  and  his  well- 
being  in  every  relation  of  life  depend  upon 
his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  natural  pheno- 
mena. A  proper  conception  and  diffusion  of 
thb  knowledge  alone  can  dispel  the  phantom 
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of  soperstitition  which  prostrate^  man's 
reason  to  traditional  mandates  and  his  body 
to  mythic  gods. 

It  is  this  knowledge  that  barsts  the  bar- 
ntcles  which  bind  him  to  barbarism,  that 
inspires  him  with  noble  conceptions  of  him- 
self and  of  his  environment;  that  enables 
him  to  hold  marvelous  sway  over  the  pheno- 
Biena  which  had  overawed  his  reason,  and 
enables  him  to  apply  them  to  his  own  use, 
comfort,  and  elevation,  and  fills  him  with 
reverence  for  the  Deity. 

It  is  with  this  knowledge  and  power  that 
Dfln  stands  forth  a  potential  paragon,  and 
flews  in  his  person  and  in  his  surroundings 
the  diastole  of  the  Deific  Heart  With  this 
knowledge  he  governs  the  State,  controls  the 
Church,  and  adorns  the  Earth. 

Science  is  everything  to  everybody  at 
erery  moment.  And  yet  a  few  minds  do 
the  thinking  for  all;  they  solve  the  mysteries 
of  nature's  fundamental  laws,  and  then  touch 
the  crude  surroundings  as  with  a  magic 
wand,  and  bring  forth  the  bounties,  the  com- 
forts, and  the  grandeur  of  an  enlightened 
world. 

The  ignorant  masses  around  us  have  no 
appreciation  of  or  care  for  those  learned 
men  whose  researches  and  wisdom  have 
given  them  all  they  possess  above  barba- 
rians They  look  upon  all  their  comforts  as 
coming  directly  from  Gk>d,  just  as  if  God  had 
filled  the  world  with  all  these  comforts  to 
order  and  left  man  nothing  to  do. 

The  land  will  not  produce  grain  unless  it 
is  tilled,  and  th^n  to  get  bread  mills  must 
be  boilt,  and  to  build  good  mills  mathema- 
^  physics,  and  mechanics  had  to  be  taught. 
Had  it  not  been  for  science,  our  great  rivers 
had  not  been  bridged  and  navigated,  our 
gorgeous  buildings  had  not  taken  the  place 
of  wigwams,  nor  ha(]  enlightened  England 
•dvanced  beyond  her  cave  homes  and  feudal 
huts. 

Bat  let  us  further  trace  the  proud  record 
of  science.  Mathematics,  as  it  deals  with 
ipace,  has  surveyed  our  lands,  erected  our 
booses,  and  calculated  the  distances,  veloci- 
ties, and  approaches  of  the  planets. 

As  it  deals  with  number,  it  is  the  chief 
ompire  in  all  commercial  relations.  As  it 
deals  with  force,  constituting  rational  me- 
chanics, it  has  supplied  labor-saving  ma- 


chines, bridged  our  rivers,  and  tunneled  our 
mountains. 

Physics  has  aided  in  constructing  the 
barometer,  hydrometer,  microscope,  telescope, 
spectroscope,  and  electroscope ;  and  we  see 
chemistry  and  electricity  performing  an 
essential  part  in  all  the  activities  of  life. 

Biology  astounds  us  with  its  domain  of 
organic  life,  2,820,000  species  of  living  forms 
are  here  presented,  of  which  2,000,000  species 
of  animals  have  been  classified  and  named. 
What  a  vast  menagerie  I  And  who  did  all 
this  labor?  Men  of  science.  From  these 
researches  physiology  was  evolved,  and  by 
its  development  mountains  of  superstition 
have  been  removed. 

By  this  knowledge  we  have  the  power  to 
promote  health,  to  ward  ofi*  disease,  and  often 
to  disarm  death.  It  is  a  fearful  responsibil- 
ity for  an  individual  to  be  placed  as  engineer 
and  conductor  of  a  machine  so  complicated 
as  the  human  body;  when  the  certain  re- 
sults of  mismanagement  are  suffering  and 
death.  And  another  condition  is  that  it  is 
to  be  run  without  any  knowledge  of  its  com- 
plications, the  relative  dependencies  of  its 
parts,  or  of  its  capacity.  And  yet  this  is 
the  real  condition  of  all  who  live  without  a 
knowledge  of  physiology. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  wrecks,  blow-ups, 
and  break-downs  surround  us  on  every  hand. 
In  the  daily  rounds  of  my  vocation  I  see  here 
a  nice  young  man  who,  by  a  sportive  leap,  has 
broken  his  1^.  There  is  a  young  woman  suf- 
fering from  a  terrible  malady.  She  has  a 
finished  education.  Oh,  yes!  She  sings 
sweetly  in  Italian,  converses  fluently  in 
French,  and  touches  the  piano  to  perfectioiu 
But,  unfortunately,  she  knows  nothing  about 
herself.  Consequently,  she  took  a  cold  bath 
yesterday,  when  the  catamenia  was  just  ap- 
pearing, and  now  she  is  dying  of  convul- 
sions. Superstition  says:  What  a  pity  that 
God  saw  proper  to  kill  this  accomplished 
girl  so  untimely  ?    He  never  did  it. 

Physiology  underlies  pathology,  and  has 
contributed  mainly  to  its  development  as  a 
science ;  but  it  is  pathology  that  scrutinizes 
and  determines  the  elements  of  disease — that 
points  out  the  suffering  organ  or  organs,  and 
tells  the  probable  duration  and  tendencies  of 
disease. 

It  is  pathology  that  traces  signs  and  symp- 
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toms  to  their  sources,  perceives  the  indica- 
tions and  points  to  the  remedial  measures. 
And  it  is  pathology  that  comes  as  a  minister- 
ing angel  to  cool  the  fevered  brow,  to  soothe 
the  ruthless  pain,  and,  when  possible,  to  ward 
off  the  dark  mantle  of  death. 

Then  how  important  to  society  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  office  of  him  who  in  wisdom 
and  kindness  ministers  to  the  suffering;  and 
dead  to  true  appreciation  and  to  gratitude 
is  he  who  fails  to  observe  and  to  admire  the 
mission  and  the  progress  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Notwithstanding  the  thousands  of 
parasitic  fungi  garbed  in  its  honored  mantle, 
true  medicine,  by  dint  of  its  great  minds,  has 
made  a  triumphal  march  and  attained  an 
exalted  position. 

But  it  is  true  that  none  but  intellectual  and 
cultivated  minds  can  make  clinical  observa- 
tions or  profit  by  experience.  Who  can  be- 
come an  astronomer  by  gazing  at  the  heavens  ? 
Chemical  and  physical  activities  are  going 
on  all  round  us,  though  none  but  scientists 
can  observe  them.  Physiological  processes 
are  every  moment  going  on  in  our  organisms, 
and  only  they  who  are  veritable  physiologists 
can  comprehend  them.  In  our  evening  walks 
we  see  the  stamen  of  a  plant  deposit  its 
pollen  in  the  pistil  of  its  companion ;  we  see 
insects  developing  in  definite  segments,  and 
we  see  the  ant  milk  the  aphis.  Do  the  un- 
educated see  these  things  ? 

When  told  of  nature's  laws,  wonders,  and 
beauties,  people  say,  "  Oh,  yes ;  I  knew  all 
that ;  I  have  studied  all  those  things ;  *'  when 


they  have  studied  them  about  as  &r  asa 
child  has  astronomy  when  it  has  seen  the 
sun  rise,  or  as  it  has  zoology  when  it  has 
learned  to  separate  horses  from  cattle.  The 
blacksmith  thinks  that  after  all  his  hammer- 
ing he  knows  all  about  so  simple  a  thing  as 
an  anvil ;  but  he  doesn*t  know  that  when  he 
closes  his  shop  and  goes  to  church  his  anyil 
keeps  on  at  work,  its  atoms  being  in  cease- 
less motion.  The  average  physician  may 
think  that  he  knows  all  about  water,  but 
perhaps  he  doesn't  know  that  if  this  bland 
fluid  receives  another  atom  of  oxygen  it  be- 
comes a  caustic,  or  that  particles  of  silver 
dropped  into  it  now  will  cause  explosion,  or 
that  a  single  drop  of  the  water  we  drink  has 
its  particles  held  together  by  forces  which, 
if  released,  would  dazzle  the  eyes  with  a  flash 
of  lightning. 

It  would  fill  volumes  to  write  all  that  may 
be  written  of  the  worth  of  science,  and 
volumes  more  to  portray  its  beauties.  It  has 
given  the  world  the  civilization  and  enlight- 
enment we  see  to-day ;  it  has  released  many 
nations  from  barbarism,  and  given  them 
proper  conceptions  of  Deity.  Bcience  is  not 
at  variance  with  religion,  whatever  the 
antagonism  between  it  and  the  superstitions 
which  have  sprung  out  of  paganism.  The 
latter  crushes  reason  and  appeals  merely  to 
faith — to  faith  in  the  myths  of  tradition. 
True  science,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  the 
mouth-piece  of  true  religion.  It  emanates 
from  God,  is  attested  by  veritable  demon- 
stration and  truth,  and  is  embraced  by 
reason.  charlbs  l.  carter,  h.d. 


ABOUT    OHIPPINO    BIRDS. 


THE  chipping  bird,  or  chipping  bunting, 
Bmb&nea  toeiaUs^  is  a  bird  so  common  all 
over  the  United  States  that,  I  presume,  every 
one  is  somewhat  acquainted  with  him.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  is  a  very  social  little  bird,  and 
many  stories  are  told  illustrating  its  friendship 
for,  and  confidence  in  man.  Alas  I  I  fear  it  is 
sometimes,  as  is  the  case  with  human  beings,  a 
victim  of  misplaced  confidence. 

I  recollect  once  in  early  March,  during  a  resi- 
dence in  Minnesota,  a  socialis  alighted  in  the 
yard,  within  two  feet  of  me,  and  fluttered  about 
in  a  strange  manner,  seeming  to  be  too  weak  to 
fly.  I  tried  to  put  my  hand  on  him,  but  he 
would  flutter  away  a  little,  just  beyond  my 


reach.  I  ran  in  and  procured  some  crumbs  of 
bread,  which  I  scattered  about  and,  stepping 
away  a  little,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
devour  them ;  after  which  he  flew  off,  appar- 
ently much  invigorated. 

I  give  the  chipping  bird  credit  for  much  in- 
dustry and  patience.  Its  nest  is  simple,  yet  re* 
quires  much  labor  in  its  construction,  and  is 
quite  superior  to  the  coarse  nest  of  the  robin 
You  may  look  for  them  in  low  bushes  or  vines 
They  are  built  of  dried  grass,  sometimes  inter 
speraed  with  bits  of  string  and  yam,  and  lined 
with  cow  hair.  The  number  of  eggs,  as  I  have 
observed  them,  are  three  (I  never  saw  more, 
though  they  are  put  down  in  the  books  as  four 
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or  fire),  which  are  of  a  bluish  green,  or  greenish 
blue,  with  bvown  ^ots  cm  the  lai|;er  end.    I 
feel  a  ptrticniar  affecUon  for  this  bird,  partially 
on  aocount  of  its  quiet,  confiding  ways,  but 
ffloie,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  misfortunes.  I 
bare  four  nests  in  my  possession,  the  builders 
of  which  have  "  come  to  grief"  this  hist  season. 
Two  were  robbed  by  boys ;  one  deserted  with  its 
thiee  egg^  on  account  of  disturbance  caused  by 
some  workmen  who  were  constructing  an  arbor 
for  the  vine  in  which  it  was  located ;  and  the 
fourth  I  have    something   peculiar   to   tell 
tbout    It  was  built  in  a  honeysuckle  running 
orer  one  of  my  neighbor's  windows.    The  eggs 
were  laid,  and  the  period  of  incubation  was 
fiurly  commenced,  when  a  cat-bird,  who  had 
boilt  the  prcTlous  season  in  the  back  yard«  spied 
oat  the  hiding  place  of  our  little  friends,  and, 
ooQcloding  that  **  possession  is  nine  points  of 
the  Uw,**  waged  war  upon  chippy  and,  being 
the  stronger  party,  forcibly  took  possession  of 
the  nest    Poor  chippy  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance.  There  was  much  scolding  and  berating, 
tad  sometimes  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  but  all  to 
DO  porposa    The  defeated  chippies  lingered  in 
the  vicinity  for  two  or  three  days,  but  finally 
gtre  up  the  contest  and  ingloriously  disappear- 
ed; wUilher  I  know  not,  but  sincerely  hope 
they  were  thereafter  left  to  **  hatch*'  their  brood 
in  peace. 

However,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  evil 
doers,  swift  vengeance  overtook  the  marauder 
and  parloiner.  It  was  not  her  lot  long  to  thrive 
upon  other  people's  hard  earnings.  It  came 
about  in  this  wise:  She  sat  upon  her  little 
stolen  nest  until  the  eggs  were  hatched ;  then, 
as  the  little  kitten  birds  began  to  increase  in 
sise,  they  found  their  domicile  rather  small.  We 
watched  them  through  the  window,  and  such 
ugly,  featherless  creatures  as  they  were,  with 
aach  great  eyes  and  their  mouths  gaping  wide 
open  a  greater  part  of  the  time,  so  that  their 
heads  seemed  bigger  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
body!  They  became  so  crowded  that  one  had 
to  rest  upon  the  others,  and  a  comical  figure  he 
made  of  it!  Then,  when  the  mother  would 
bring  worms  and  cram  them  in  their  throats, 
their  mouths  would  shut  like  a  trap,  and  they 
would  close  their  eyes  and  swallow  in  a  sort 
of  sleepy  ecstasy.  Oh,  those  wereliappy  days 
for  them,  and  I  fear  their  childhood,  like  that 
of  many  a  human,  was  the  happiest  part  of 
their  lives. 

But  I  was  to  tell  how  fkte  arenged  the  rob- 
bing of  the  poor  chippy  birds.  One  evening  at 
d«^  as  we  were  watching  the  little  ones 


grow,  my  neighbor,  (a  man,  as  I  live  I)  whose 
curiosity  exceeded  his  Judgment,  raised  the 
window  in  order  to  have  a  better  view  1  The 
result  was  as  might  have  been  expected ;  out 
Jumped  the  topmost  fledgeling,  and  the  other 
two  followed  suit  They  hid  in  the  grass,  and 
we  could  not  discover  their  hiding-place. 
When  the  mother  returned  and  found  her 
young  ones  gone  she  was  fhmtic  with  rage,  and 
flew  at  us  with  such  brave  fUry  that  my  friend 
was  obliged  to  protect  himself  with  a  broom- 
stick. 

What  was  their  future  lot  we  know  not,  but 
suspect  that  a  namesake  of  theirs,  of  the  feline 
race,  whom  one  evening  we  caught  upon  the 
window-sill  watching  the  nest  with  eager  eyes, 
knows  more  about  it  than  she  cares  to  telL 
And  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  suspect,  for 
how  could  we  expect  any  good  to  come  of  the 
progeny  of  parents  of  such  unscrupulous  prin* 
ciples? 

Nature's  laws  are  inevitable.  One  ques- 
tion arises— Did  tliose  birds  owe  their  misfor- 
tunes to  total  depravity,  or  to  man's  curiosity. 

CLAUDS  INOLETOir. 


Woif  AK  A8  A  Pbdbstbiak.— The  Truckee 
Bepubliean,  a  Nevada  paper,  stated  not  long 
since  that  a  woman  passed  through  that  town 
who  *'  has  walked  the  entire  distance  from 
Kansas  City.  She  has  followed  the  railroad 
track  closely,  and  has  been  some  fifty  days  in 
making  the  trip.  Nearly  every  conductor 
and  brakeman  on  the  railroad  between  Omaha 
and  Truckee  have  observed  her  as  they  passed 
her  on  their  respective  trains.  She  was  very 
reticent  in  conversation,  but  claimed  to  have 
a  recreant  husband  in  California  whom  she 
was  seeking.  Numerous  offers  were  made 
her  of  a  ride  on  the  freight  trains,  all  of 
which  she  peremptorily  refused.  She  de- 
clined trusting  herself  to  the  dangers  and 
uncertainties  of  railway  travel,  and  walked 
every  step  of  the  way.  Her  dress  consisted 
of  a  pair  of  loose  Turkish  trowsers,  made 
of  canvas,  similar  in  texture  to  that  used  by 
miners  for  hose  in  hydraulic  operations.  A 
wool  sack  protected  her  neck  and  chest,  and 
a  small  striped  shawl  was  wrapped  around 
her  shoulders.  In  height  and  size  she  was 
rather  below  the  medium.  Her  features  were 
rather  coarse,  and«  as  may  l)e  supposed,  se- 
Terely  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
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weather.    The  distance  from  Winnemaoca  to 
WadBWorth — 186  miles — she  made  in  four 


days,  at  the  rate  of  84  m&es  a  day.     She 
made  no  hah  in  passing  through  Trnckeei'' 


CNGLE    DATE'S    FINAL    SUCCESS. 


"T y  NCLE  DAVE  "  is  an  old  darkey,  aged 
VJ  about  fifty-eight ;  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  but  has  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  Alabama,  where,  from  the  time  he 
attained  manhood,  he  acted  as  **  head-man  ^'* 
for  his  master,  which  in  slavery  times  was 
equivalent  to  being  sub-overseer,  and  en- 
dowed with  authority  to  punish  idlers  or  de- 
linquents in  the  field.  He  was  also  his  mas- 
ter's *' stand-by^'  in  the  care  of  his  stock, 
especially  his  horses  and  mules.  To  fiEkil  in 
giving  each  its  daily  food,  water,  and  cuny- 
ing  was,  to  Dave's  sneducated  consdousness, 
the  unpardonable  sm.  His  twenty  yean'  ex- 
perience in  ^  leading '^  the  working-gaing 
developed  in  him  that  species  of  j%dg$nent 
in  which  colored  men  generally,  from  their 
long  habit  of  simply  foUowing  direetionM^  are 
wofully  deficient  In  1872  Uncte  Dave 
moved  to  Mississippi,  having  amassed  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  money  ** clear"  to  equip 
his  family  for  the  journey,  and  pay  their  ex- 
penses by  rail — ^no  insignificant  matter,  as  he 
had  a  wife,  two  grown  sons,  three  grown 
daughters,  and  a  "  perfect  tribe  "  of  younger 
children  and  infant  grandchildren  on  his 
hands.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
house  to  live  in  and  plenty  of  work  to  do. 
It  was  late  in  November,  but  the  cotton- 
fields  in  those  Mississippi  bottoms  were  still 
white  to  tthe  harvest,  the  seared-brown  fields 
looking  as  if  powdered  with  new  fallen 
snow.  The  owners  were  freely  offering  $1.25 
per  hundred  weight  to  pickers.  Uncle  Dave 
wisely  took  his  pay  in  meat  and  com,  and 
early  in  January,  having  this  stock  of  pro- 
visions to  go  upon,  made  an  advantageous 
trade  with  a  gentleman,  who  agreed  to  fur- 
nish him  land  and  horse-power  for  half 
the  crop.  Behold  I  now  Uncle  Dave  jBadrly 
launched  as .  a  frse,  reiponnbU  citizen^  hands 
to  do  and) heart  to  dare  I  His  residence,  in- 
deed, was  'Only  a  low,  smoky,  very  dirty 
log-cabin,  with  Ma  ample  mud-chimney  (in 
one  comer  of  which  Unele  Dave  and  his  dog 
not  unfrequentfly  ^Kissed  the  entire  night 
when  the  weather  was  very  cold),  and  his 


friraiture  conasted  merely  of  mde  bedsteads, 
mattresses  of  shucks,  pieced-up  eom/orts, 
stools,  a  table,  cup-board,  and  a  few  trunks ; 
but  Uncle  Dave  craved  no  better,  which  dis- 
position on  his  part  rendered  his  surroimd- 
ings  satisfactory.  He  at  once  '^  pitched  in  " 
to  get  his  sixty  acr6s  ready  for  planting 
time,  there  being  much  to  do  in  the  way  of 
removing  the  debris  of  the  previous  year's 
crop,  knocking  dowp  cotton  and  com  stalks, 
piling  and  burning  them,  burning  off  sedge, 
clearing  out  drains  and  rebuilding  fences. 
Unfortunately,  his  second  daughter  (an  ex- 
cellent ^^hand"),  contracted  a  severe  cold, 
which  turned  to  galloping  consumption,  and 
soon  en^ed  her  life.  Still  another  misfor- 
tune was  the  idea  Dave  imbibed  that  ^^  whis- 
key was  an  essential  part  of  one's  dietary  on 
the  bottom,  in  order  to  keep  off  chills^ — 
(an  error  confirmed  by  the  teachings  of  the 
most  eminent  drug-doctors,  and  fostered  by 
their  advice,  prescriptions,  and  pergonal 
practice).  Uncle  Dave  was  eminently  relig- 
ious, yet  his  often  exalted  state  of  mind  did 
not  open  his  eyes  to  this  quicksand  of  whis- 
key-tippling. His  renter  had  stipulated  to 
make  all  necessary  advances  in  the  way  of 
provisions  and  clothes  daring  the  crop-year. 
Dave's  appetite,  g^wing  with  gratification, 
soon  made  him  regard  whiskey  one  of  tlie 
necessaries,  and  his  gallon  per  week  one  of 
the  things  he  mtu€  have.  The  demoraliza- 
tion attendant  thereupon  was  ruinous  to  him 
in  divers  ways.  During  Saturdays  and  Mon- 
days (his  spreeing  days)  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters utterly  neglected  their  work,  and  fre- 
quently rebelled  against  his  authority,  alleg- 
ing that  "  daddie  was  dead-drunk."  They 
"  laid  by  "  their  com  **  fired  "^  from  a  final  in- 
judicious plowing,  which  had  cut  the  roots, 
and  their  cotton  was  so  "  foul "  that  it  suf- 
fered terribly  from  the  drought  in  July  and 
August  In  the  fall  his  family  took  chills, 
old  Dave  himself  ''shaking"  in  unison, 
whiskey  not  having  availed  to  keep  them  off. 
Another  grown  daughter  died,  and  Dare 
concluded  to  hire  his  crop  gathered,  which, 
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nith  hk  large  whiskey  bill,  and  other  ex- 
peBseB^qoite  exhausted  IhD  proeeedB  of  his 
yetr^  woik.  Besides,  he  gave  several  "  oot- 
ton-pickiiigs ;"  that  is,  invited  '*  hands  "  to 
the  namber  of  twen^  or  thirty,  repaying 
iSd&sk  by  a  big  dinner  and  lots  of  whiskey 
to  drink.  The  upshot  of  the  year's  cropping 
was  that  Uncle  Dave  came  out  several  hund^ 
red  dollars  in  debt,  with  nothing  to  go  upon 
fhe  next  year.  Through  the  liberality  of  the 
land-owner,  he  was  allowed  another  showing 
^-advances^  however,  were  made  to  him  very 
eparingly.  He  had  begun  to  see  how  it  was 
himself  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  *'  ^  ter- 
mined  to  let  whiskey  alone,  and  sarve  Qod 
Almighty.*^  The  result  has  been,  we  think, 
a  success.  He  has  paid  all  his  debts  with 
ys  share  of  the  cotton  crop,  besides  the 
nnt;  settled  for  last  year's  advances  as  w^ 
asthia,  and  has  a  crib  fhll  of  com,  a  garden 
of  long  oollards,  plenty  of  peas  and  sweet 
potatoes,  besides  a  good  wagon  and  team. 
Aunt  Judy,  his  big,  fat  wife,  reodived  train- 
ing as  a  cook  in  slavery-times,  and  knows 
bow  to  economize  and  make  the  most  of 
her  materialB.  She  sets  the  little  ones  down 
to  potatoes  and  pot-liqnor,  on  which  they 
seem  to  thrive,  looking  hearty  and  greasy. 


Dave  ifl  a  great  admirer  of  learning.  I  soma- 
timea  give  him  copies  of  my  illustrated  pa- 
pers and  magaxines  to  look  at,  which  delight 
him  greatly.  He  has  sent  his  two  younger 
daughtera  and  a  couple  of  grandchildren 
regularly  to  school  ^is  year,  and,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, readily  subscribed  for  a  juvenile 
paper.  I  see  him  pass  every  Sunday,  on  his 
way  to  church,  driving  his  wagon.  Aunt 
Jndy  sitting  by  him  in  her  chair,  her  children 
and  grandchildren  clustering  round  her  im 
their  good  clothes,  reminding  me  of  a  nest 
lull  of  young  birds.  When  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  write  a  piece  about  him  for  the 
PHBBlroLoeiciX  JotfBNAi.,  he  said,  **  If  yon 
please,  mistes,  tell  dem  IVe  riz  by  de  help 
of  de  Lord."         vtboikia  d.  covington. 

[A  sensible  story— ^or  statement  of  fact — 
with  a  good  moral,  which  whit6  folks  may 
profit  by.  The  Lord  helps  those  who  try  to 
help  themselves.  We  do  not  know  of  His 
helping  men  to  success  in  life,  or  to  ^*  rise," 
while  they  continue  to  diink  whiskey.  At 
least,  we  should  have  no  hope  for  such  help 
while  thus  indulging  a  perverted  appetite. 
Experience  is  a  good  teacher,  and  Uncle  Dave 
happily  proved  tractable  before  it  was  too 
late.— £o.] 


THE    EUROPEAN    AND    AMEBIOAN    COAL    FIELDS. 


PROFESSOR  E.  B.  ANDREWS,  the  State 
Geologist  of  Ohio,  has  given  some  inter- 
esting statistical  information  of  the  coal  fields 
so  far  as  ascertalDcd  of  the  world.  The  area  of 
the  coal  strata  of  Great  Britain  is  estimated  to 
comprise  12,800  square  miles ;  France,  2,000 ; 
Belgium,  530 ;  Spain,  4,000-,  Prussia,  12,000 ; 
Bohemia,  1,000— a  total  of  82,820  square 
miles.  The  coal  fields  of  America,  according 
to  the  best  estimates,  cover  an  area  of  192,000 
UpMie  miles — ^more  than  six  times  the  Euro- 
pean area,  and  fifteen  times  the  British.  This 
ertimate  does  not  include  the  coals  of  forma- 
tions more  recent  than  the  carboniferous,  of 
which  there  is  an  immense  area  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  a  quality  believed  to  be  much 
better  than  that  of  similar  coals  in  Europe. 
Beginning  at  the  extreme  east,  the  first  coal 
idda  encountered  are  those  of  l^ova  Scoida 
tad  Kew  Brunswick.  Of  these,  the  first-men- 
tbned  are  r^^ed  as  ^  most  valuable,  in 


respect  both  to  quality  and  quantity.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  although  the  carboniferous  form- 
ation is  of  enormous  thickness,  the  amount  of 
available  coal  is  relatively  very  small.  The 
product  of  New  Brunswick  is  a  resinous  min- 
eral called  Albertite,  which,  though  not  a  trae 
coal,  resembles  it,  and  is  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  gas.  Turning  to  the  United 
States,  the  principal  coal  fields  are  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  containii^  anthracite  in  the 
north-eastern  part,  bituminous  in  the  western, 
and  semi-bituminous  between.  The  total  area 
of  anthracite  fields  in  that  State  is  472  square 
miles,  and  the  product  for  the  year  1878  was 
20,025,019  tons.  The  coal  in  these  fields  is 
believed  by  some  authorities  to  have  been 
greatly  everestamated,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  the 
maximum  output  of  anthracite  will  have  been 
attained.  From  tiie  All^hany  Mountains, 
westward  as  far  as  the-middle  of  Ohio,  aorA- 
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ward  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  and 
south  through  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  as  far  as  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama, 
stetches  one  vast  continous  coal  field,  meas- 
ured not  by  acres  or  square  miles,  but  by  great 
States.  In  all  these  six  States  are  found  seams 
of  coal  of  the  finest  quality  and  of  great  hori- 
zontal extent.  The  coal  is  of  the  bituminous 
class,  but  includes  cannel  and  splint.  Far- 
ther west  is  another  coal  field  of  vast  extent, 
lying  partly  in  Indiana,  but  stretching  across 
Illinois,  and  projecting  southward  into  Ken- 
tucky. Across  the  Mississippi  there  is  an- 
other large  coal  area  in  Iowa,  MisM>uriy  Ne- 
braska, and  Kansas.    Still  others  exist  in  Ark- 


ansas, North-western  Texas,  and  Michigan. 
These  are  the  fields  belonging  to  the  true  coal 
measures.  There  are,  besides,  vast  stores  of 
coal  of  more  recent  age  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  far 
away  on  the  Upper  Missouri  Rirer,  and  in 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Y^xt- 
couyer's  Island,  and  even  Alaska.  There  is 
also  coal  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
but  it  is  of  poor  quality.  The  quantity  of 
coal  contained  in  all  these  vast  coal  fields  is 
simply  incalculable,  and  the  possibilities,  in 
connection  with  the  future  of  our  manufac- 
turing mdustries,  it  would  be  difficult  to  otct- 
estimate.    [This  w  a  '^  great  country.^'] 


IS^E^VV^    YORK, 

FEBRUARY,    1875. 

••DEATH.  RATHER  THAN  DISGRACE." 

THIS  is  supposed  by  some,  who  know  no 
better,  to  be  the  language  of  "high 
honor,''  and  is  meant  to  conyey  the  idea  that 
the  person  would  rather  die  than  be  "let 
down ''  in  the  esteem  of  his  or  her  associates. 
But  the  expression  is  simply  the  sentiment 
of  large  Appbobativbnbss.  It  is  not  the 
outcome  of  Conscientiousness,  integrity,  or 
godliness.  It  means  that  the  one  who  utters 
those  words,  "  Death,  rather  than  disgrace," 
is  sfreid  of  "  what  they  say."  He  is  a  slare 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  has  nothing  of  the  no- 
bler martyr  spirit  which  accepts  the  fact  that 
at  best  poor  human  nature  is  fallible,  and 
liable  to  err. 

An  ambitious  young  tradesman,  whose 
credit  has  been  extended  beyond  his  means 
to  pay,  sees  only  financial  suspension  or  fail- 
ure before  him.  He  can  not  borrow  more,  for 
he  has  no  securities  to  o£fer.    Bills  payable 


are  accumulating.  Notes  in  bank  are  falling 
due.  Collections  are  slow,  or  impossible. 
He  can  not  sleep.  Stimulants  are  prescribed. 
For  a  time  these,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  a  liberal  supply  of  tobacco,  drown  his 
cares  and  smother  his  agonies,  only  for  them 
to  return  with  increasing  force  as  his  ritality 
becomes  less  and  less.  His  appetite  is  mor- 
bid. He  eats  irregularly,  bolting  instead  of 
masticating  his  food,  washing  it  down  with 
strong  coffee,  beer,  brandy,  oic  "bourbon," 
and  at  length  has  an  attack  of  dyspepsia ! 
For  this  he  takes  physic ;  now  constipation 
sets  in,  becomes  chronic,  and  he  is  discour- 
aged. Blue  devils  surround  him.  He  is 
tempted.  Being  weak  in  morals,  having  but 
the  faintest  trust  in  Providence,  he  gives  way 
to  despondency  and  finally  to  depair.  Then 
comes  the  fatal  philosophy,  "  I  would  rather 
die  than  he  dugraced;  "  and  he  resorts  to  a 
fatal  drug,  the  halter,  the  pistol,  or  to  deep, 
dark  waters,  in  which  to  hide  himself  from 
the  world  !  And  by  this  cowardly  course  he 
hopes  to  escape  censure,  criticism,  and  blame. 
He  would  not  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
his  own  deliberate  acts.  He  leaves  his  debts 
and  other  duties  for  his  friends  to  discharge 
and  to  remember  him  by.  Manly,  is  it  not  ? 
How  NOBLE  thus  to  "  flat  out "  in  this  igno- 
minious manner. 

MoBAL. — Don't  go  in  debt  beyond  your 
depth.  Don't  try  to  make  a  great  business 
splurge  at  the  expense  of  others.  Should 
fire  or  flood  cut  short  your  reasonable  expec- 
tations; should  your  ship  go  down,  at  sea ; 
should  your  steam  mill  explode,  your  factory 
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be  swept  away,  your  growiag  crope  be  de- 
voured by  giBSshoppen,  or  sboald  calamity 
(A  whatever  nature  be£all  yon,  accept  it  as  a 
pooible  "bleflsing  in  disguiae.^  Don't  re- 
sort to  stimulants  "  to  carry  you  through.^ 
That  is  "  oot  of  the  frying-pan  intp  the  ftre.^' 
"Bnt  what  is  a  poor  fellow  to  do  t  *'  Stop 
and  think.  Then  start,  but  go  slow.  If  the 
way  be  dark,  seek  light  from  sources  whence 
oometh  divine  light.  Try  prayer  and  a  tem- 
perate diet  Many  have  been  aided  and 
goided  by  these  means,  and  saved  from  self- 
destruction,  if  not  from  perdition.  It  is  the 
fonction  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties 
in  the  top-head  to  become  UghU  to  the  ani- 
nudand  intellectual  man.  Prayer  tends  to 
reconcile  one  to  the  inevitable.  It  brings 
that  peace  ot  mind  which  passeth  under- 
itanding.  It  gives  bravery  and  moral  cour- 
age. It  takes  away  fear.  It  enables  one  to 
ssj  and  to  feel  that  blessed  sentiment  of 
**  Thy  will  be  done.'*  No  real,  healthy  Chris- 
tian ever  committed  suicide.  Sanity  and 
true  Cbristiamty  will  carry  one  through 
e?ery  trial,  and  fortify  him  against  every 
temptation. 

The  only  thing  in  this  world  one  should 
fear  is  sin.  Bectitude,  temperance,  a  well 
balanced  mind,  with  industry,  application, 
perseverance,  and  a  will  to  serve  God  and 
one's  fellow-nien,  will  prove  a  safe  passport 
seross  life's  troubled  seas,  and  land  us,  not  in 
a  suicide's  dishonored  grave,  but  in  that 
''house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 

TEMPTATION. 
*']|r  soQ,  if  slxkiien  «iitioe  tiue,  eoneent  thoa  not" 

LOOKED  at  fh>m  our  stand-point,  we 
should  say  the  one  most  liable  to  be 
tempted,  or  to  yield  to  temptations,  would 
be  the  ignorant,  the  over-confiding,  and  the 
one  of  weak  mind  or  of  weak  will.  The  next 
is  he  who  has  strong  or  predominant  passions 
ind  weak  moral  sense ;  such  yield  readily  to 
die  lusts  of  the  flesh,  to  appetite,  to  avarice, 
to  a  love  for  vain  display,  and  to  worldly 
smbltion.  Here  and  there  is  one  who  is  most 
readily  tempted  through  over-sensitiveness. 
Toidi  his  so-called  sense  of  honor,  and  you 
srinse  his  lower  nature,  and  he  resorts  to 
hrnte  force  or  to  the  more  **  polite,"  though 


barbarous,  method  of  settling  disputes  be- 
tween g4ntUmm^  by  the  duel,  as  though  this 
bioody  code,  this  most  ungodly  practice,  yet 
m  Togue  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  could 
determine  who  is  right  A  godly  man  never 
challenged  a  human  being  to  mortal  combat. 
Nor  can  a  Christian  accept  such  a  challenge. 
This  is  a  barbarous  custom,  and  should  not 
be  tolerated  among  any  civilized  people. 
Here  is  where  our  text  comes  in — If  sinners 
entice  thee — or  tempt  thee,  —  consent  thou 
not 

Take  a  poor,  ignorant  boy  or  girl,  man  or 
woman.  He  or  she  is  like  putty  in  the  hands 
of  a  glazier,  and  may  be  led  upward  or  down- 
ward— may  be  twisted,  warped,  perverted, 
and  reduced  to  any  sort  of  wickedness. 
And  here  is  where  the  rights  of  society  come 
in  for  its  own  protection — the  right  to  de- 
natand  education  for  aXL  Tea,  >' compulsory 
education,"  which  fits,  or  aims  to  fit,  each  for 
self-support 

The  lottery  dealer  tempts  thousands  of  im- 
beciles and  weak-minded  persons  —  white 
and  black — to  part  with  their  scanty  means 
for  a  chance — ^to  become  a  pauper  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  town  or  the 
State.  This  is  avarice,  cheating,  swindling, 
and  should  be  stopped.  All  good  citizens 
are  interested,  or  should  be,  in  the  protection 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  weak.  Gin-mills, 
drinking-saloons,  spirit-vaults,  comer  grocer- 
ies, and  other  places  where  alcoholic  liquors 
are  sold  are  nothing  less  than  infernal  temp- 
tations to  a  large  percentage  of  perverted 
men  and  women,  who  do  not  live  on  a  plane 
above  their  appetites.  To  gratify  this  they 
spend  their  last  dime,  pawn  their  children's 
shoes,  deprive  them  of  bread,  and  imperil 
life  itself  Rum  is  the  saddest,  the  lowest 
and  the  worst  of  all  the  tempters  with  which 
society  has  now  to  deal. 

The  temptation  to  theft  is  to  be  overcome 
by  moral  and  religious  training.  Children 
and  others  should  be  taught  as  to  what  is 
mine  and  what  is  thine.  The  same  is  true 
as  to  temptations  to  licentiousness.  If  one 
be  clad  with  the  armor  of  godliness,  he%iwil) 
have  self-control  and  live  a  life  of  bodily  pu- 
rity. So  of  the  slanderer  and  of  the  mis- 
chief-making gossip.  Let  each  keep  our  text 
in  constant  view,  and  he  will  be  safe. 

**  If  einnen  entice  thee,  consent  tbon  not*^ 
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LOTTERIES. 
*TTT*B  are  sorry  to  866  that  the  passion  for 

V  V  lottery  gambling  is  breiOdng  oat  again. 
The  lottery  no^  pnts  on  an  air  of  respectability 
and  calls  itself  a  "*  gift "  enterpr^.  Some  one 
wants  to  sell  an  estate,  and  raffles  it  ofll  Each 
l^urchaser  of  a  ticket  gets  aa  article  of  trifling 
value  for  his  money,  and  besides,  a  chance  ibr 
one  of  the  priies— we  should  say  **  gifts."  Or 
there  is  a  thin  yamish  of  benevolence  laid  on 
to  deceive  the  onwaiy.  We  have  before  us  as 
we  write,  a  **  scheme"  cut  from  a  most  respect- 
able paper  of  this  city,  authorized  by  a  State 
Legislature,  and  sanctioned  by  a  ;covemor  and 
any  number  of  colonels  and  honorables.  It 
comes  before  tis  country  under  the  plea  of  a 
public  benefit,  for  the  funds  are  to  go  to  finish 
some  enterprise,  we  will  not  here  say  what  A 
ticket-office  has  been  opened  in  this  city,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  a  clear  yiolation  of  the  law. 
Policy  shops  have  for  years  past  l)een  com- 
pelled to  put  on  disguises  to  escape  deteoiioii; 
but  here  is  a  lottery  which  shows  its  place  of 
business  onblnshingly  to  aU  comers. 

Lotteries  have  alwi^  used  the  plea  of  gen- 
eral utility.  In  Kentucky,  some  public  library 
has  figured  in  the  advertis^nents  for  we  do 
not  know  how  long.  Canals,  and  county,  and 
State  buildings,  and  even  churches,  were  wont 
to  be  announced  in  the  schemes  as  beneficiaries, 
tfsually  these  public  objects  represented  mere- 
ly the  bonus  paid  by  the  managers  to  the  State 
for  the  privilege  of  fleecing  the  people.  The 
lotteries  were  managed  for  private  profit  and 
ended  in  private  profit  Thousands  were  vic- 
timized and  managers  grew  rich.  But,  no  mat- 
ter how  honest  the  intention  to  accomplish  an 
object  of  value  to  the  community  by  a  lottery, 
the  means  are  wholly  ui^Justifiabla  Whatever 
tends  to  draw  the  poor  away  flrom  steady  labor 
as  the  sole  method  ordained  of  €k>d  for  the 
supply  of  human  wants  is  demoralizing.  The 
fostering  of  the  gambling  spirit  is  an  unmixed 
evil  to  society.  When  the  poor  are  tempted  to 
risk  their  earnings  in  lotteries,  they  are  tempted 
to  their  undoing.  Money  is  wasted,  delusive 
hopes  of  sudden  wealth  are  excited,  industry 
slackens,  and  an  hifiituation  takes  possession 
of  many,  which  makes  prc^riety  ever  more  im* 
possible.  For  these  reasons  the  lottery  has 
been  suppressed  in  most  of  onr  States,  but  ^e 
temptation  to  make  profit  out  of  the  credulity 
of  human  nature  is  so  strong  Uiat  it  is  contin- 
ually coming  up  again.  We  have  driven  it 
fh>m  church  fahrs,  where  for  a  time  it  sought  a 
refuge,  but  it  ever  and  anon  spears  in  the  garb 


of  heavenly  charttgr.  The  charltgr  is  Tery  d»- 
bions  that  needs  suoh  a  service,  or  such  a 
servant 

In  the  name  of  public  morality  we  protest 
against  this  revival  of  lotteries,  and  we  protest, 
too,  against  the  countenance  given  to  them  l^ 
respectabib  daily  papers.  A  Journal  that  ad- 
vertises a  lottery  is  a  partaker  in  the  criminally 
of  this  hifiunons  bushiess ;  is  a  panderer  to  one 
of  the  worst  of  human  passions,  and  does  more 
for  the  undoing  of  the  young  and  unwary  than 
can  be  count«!acted  by  reams  of  editorial  mor- 
alising. When  a  paper  of  pretensions  to  re- 
spectability foils  into  this  offense  it  casts  doubt 
upon  all  its  professions  of  integrity  and  seal  for 
the  public  good.— 2^  MelhodkL 

[Right  lihis  is  the  truth  bravely  spoken. 
We  would  that  otber  religious  papers—and 
secular  papers  also— would  help  to  put  down 
this  system  of  swindling.  But,  Brother  Meth- 
odist, what  do  y6u  think  of  quack  medicines? 
Do  you  not  think  them  bad  t  Would  not  your 
subscribers  be  better  off  not  to  buy  ot  swallow 
them  t  Then  why  not  throw  them  out  of  your 
otherwise  almost  faultless  paper  t  Can  you  not 
fbllow  the  example  of  the  New  York  Obeemm 
in  this  respectt  Announce  to  your  reados 
that  no  more  quack  or  patent  medicine  adver- 
4is6Bient8  will  hereafter  appear  in  your  other-  ^ 
wise  excellent  pages,  and  we  bdieve  the  news 
would  be  hailed  with  hear^  thanks.] 


MESSRS.  JAY  COOKE  &  CO. 

ONE  of  our  city  papers  says :  One  of  the 
surprising  things  in  connection  with 
the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  is  the  magni- 
tude of  their  business^  At  the  recent  triiu  in 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Morehead,  one  of  the  part- 
ners of  the  firm,  testified  that  Cooke  &  Co. 
negotiated  for  the  Government  $1,980,000,- 
000  in  bonds,  and  afterward  bought  and  sold 
$8,000,000,000  in  additidn.  In  ten  yeara  that 
firm  transacted  a  business  covering  five  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  a  lai*ger  amount  than  was 
ever  handled  in  the  same  time  by  any  house 
in  the  worid.  It  would  seem  that  a  firm 
having  the  handling  of  so  much  money  could 
have  made  enough  by  its  enormous  transac- 
tions to  carry  the  Northern  Pacific  through 
a  three  weeks*  panic,  if  not  enough  to  bmld 
the  road.  Certainly  most  bankers  would 
have  rubbed  that  small  amount  from  the 
coin  as  it  slipped  through  their  finsers,  and 
either  the  firm  was  very  honest  or  did  busi- 
ness in  a  very  loose  way,  Mr.  Morehead 
thinks  the  house  failed  fh>m  over-confidoice. 
It  had  been  daisied  by  the  enormous  sums 
it  handled  till  a  paltry  $8,000^000  seemed  a 
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■em  IwigatcUa  It  is  a  remarkable  instanee 
of  Mare  from  doing  a  too  large  and  profit- 
tbl«  bosineas. 

As  to  the  int^rity  of  the  principal  of  that 
firm— we  are  not  personally  acquainted  with 
other  members — there  is  not  the  slightest 
ihsdow  of  a  doubt  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  is  an  hon- 
est man.  He  is  eminently  a  patriotic  citizen. 
He  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  and,  banker 
tboagk  he  was,  he  performed  no  act  on  which 
ke  CDold  not  honestly  ask  Ood^s  blessing. 
He  was  engaged  in  an  immense  enterprise, 
requiring  immense  capital,  and  his  resources 
were  inadequate  to  the  undertaking.  He 
(iuled,  possibly,  through  oyer-confidence,  as 
other  good  men  have  done ;  but  he  made  an 
honest  fulure.  We  venture  to  suggest  that 
DO  better  man  than  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  can  be 
Bsmed  for  the  office  of  United  States  Treas- 
urer. Intelligent,  though  not  possessing  pre- 
•aeace,  honest,  attentive,  industrious,  tem- 
perate, and  profoundly  religious,  Mr.  Cooke 
is,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  a  nation's  confi- 
dence and  trust 

It  was  the  extreme  modesty  of  Mr.  Cooke 
which  prevented  us,  years  ago,  from  publish- 
ing his  portrait  and  character  in  the  Phbb- 
50L0GICAX  JoTTBHAL.  When  approached  on 
the  subject,  he  begged  us,  frt)m  time  to  time, 
to  defer  it,  though  many  of  our  readers 
asked  for  it.  We  hope  yet  to  overcome  his 
otjections,  and  to  furnish  a  likeness  with  a 
earefhl  analysis  of  his  real  character. 


TOO  MUCH  ACQUISITIVENESS. 

THB  Chicago  Trihme  reUtes  the  follow- 
ing painful  circumstance : 
**The  Rev.  M.  Craig,  a  clergyman,  who  is 

St  present  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  S , 

Wis.,  has  been  arrested  here  for  the  larceny 
of  books  from  the  store  of  Des  Forges  A 
Lawrence.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
iag  Milwaukee  frequently  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  various  booksellers  here 
hive,  soon  after  his  calls  upon  them,  noticed 
that  several  costly  books  were  missing?.  Des 
?(ffges,  not  wishing  to  accuse  the  clerical  in- 
diridnal  of  thefts  without  proof,  concluded 
ta  caleh  him  in  the  act,  if  possible.  He  i^- 
peered  in  the  store  yesterday,  was  well  re- 
cabied,  and  allowed  to  step  behind  the  count- 
eiAc'tlie  purpose  of  examining  the  newest 
pahiioationa.    A  clerk  was  detailed  to  watch 


him,  and  when  he  left  the  store  he  reported 
that  several  books  were  taken  by  the  preach- 
er. Des  Forges  followed,  and  had  him  ar- 
rested. About  $15  worth  of  books  were 
found  upon  his  person.  He  admits  his  guilty 
but  says  nothing  in  extenuation  of  it 

''  It  is  understood  that  he  has  an  extensive 
library  at  home,  Mfhich  was  undoubtedly 
procured  by  theft  from  Milwaukee  booksel- 
lers, as  some  one  has  carried  on  the  larceny 
business  very  successfully  in  the  book-houses 
here  for  a  long  time,  and  this  man  appears 
to  be  the  person  to  whom  the  crimes  will  all 
be  laid.  He  is  now  in  jail  here.  He  has  a 
wife  and  one  child,  and  is  about  forty  years 
of  age.  His  library  will  be  examined  by  de- 
tectives, and  the  stolen  property  claimed,  if 
it  is  possible  to  recognize  it  now.** 

[A  similar  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Coombs, 
whose  unfortunate  disposition  lately  led  him 
to  commit  suicide,  rather  than  meet  the 
consequences  of  an  exposure.  In  a  phreno- 
logical examination  it  would  probably  have 
appeared  that  Acquisitiveness  greatly  pre- 
dominated over  Conscientiousness  in  the 
brain  of  these  men,  and  that  the  practice  of 
petty  theft  with  them  wfw,  or  is,  a  kind  of 
mania.  But  such  weakness  may  be  a  man^s 
only  infirmity.  In  all  other  respects  he  may 
be  a  consistent  Christian.] 


4e» 


OUR  ROYAL  VISITOR. 

Kma  DAVID  KALAKAUA,*  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  has  been  lionized 
thus  far  by  Americans  during  his  visit  among 
us.  He  is  a  tall  and  rather  stout  man,  of 
easy  yet  dignified  manners,  and  makes  a  good 
impression  generally  on  those  he  meets.  Mr. 
Clark  Mills,  the  sculptor  of  Washington, 
secured  a  cast  in  plaster  of  the  king's  head 
and  face  soon  after  the  arrival  here  of  our 
royal  visitor.  This  cast  shows,  among  many 
interesting  characteristics,  that  it  is  above 
the  average  size  of  heads  as  we  meet  them 
among  our  own  people,  and  manifests,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  phrenologists,  large 
Firmness,  Self-Bsteem,  and  Ideality.  The 
physiognomy  is  much  more  English  than 
American  in  expression,  with  strong  marks 
of  voluptuousness,  and  very  little  appearance 
of  Asiatic  origin.    The  cheek-bones  resemble 

*  ProDooDoed  Kal-a>ka-oo-A. 
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somewhat  those  of  a  North  American  IndiaD, 
almost  ooBoealed  by  the  fullness  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face.  The  lack  of  a  good  portrait 
precludes  us  from  showing  the  features  of 
Ealakaua  at  this  time,  but  we  hope  to  present 
them  to  our  readers  in  the  next  number  of 

the  JOURHAL. 


PRISONS    IN    MASSACHUSETTS  VS.   PRIS- 
ONS  IN    NEW  YORK. 

THE  Prisoner's  FHend^  a  Boston  news, 
paper,  visited  Sing  Sing  lately,  and  this 
is  what  he  says : 

''  There  is  not  a  single  feature  of  the  Sing 
Sing  Prison  at  all  comparable  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Prison.  Evei'ything  connected 
with  the  institution  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
State ;  there  is  no  redeeming  reatnre  about 
the  establishment,  unless  it  be  filth  and  nas- 
tiness,  and  we  advise  all  who  are  anxious  to 
commit  crime  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into 
prison,  on  account  of  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries given  them,  to  stop  and  think.  The 
community  must  be  corrupt  which  they  wish 
to  leave  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  purer 
atmosphere  in  a  prison  in  the  State  of  New 
York." 

[But  what  are  prisons  for,  if  not  to  punish 


criminals  ?  Would  yon  make  their  homes  so 
comfortable  that  they  would  improve  while 
in  restraint?  No,  no.  The  theory  is  to pu$i' 
ishy  not  to  REFORM  the  culprit,  so  that  he  ^111 
be  no  better  when  he  comes  out  than  when 
he  went  in.  *^  Hit  him  again  1 ''] 
♦s» 

A  Plaiit  Fuksral. — ^That  was  a  most 
salutary,  and,  we  trust,  influential  example 
which  was  lately  set  at  the  Trinity  Church 
funeral  of  the  late  Henry  Grinnell,  formeriy 
the  head  of  the  wealthy  shipping-house  of 
Orinnell,  Hintum  &  Co.  It  was  by  bis  di- 
rection that  there  were  no  pall-bearers  and 
no  music,  and  that  any  display  was  carefully 
avoided.  The  deceased  was  in  his  seventy* 
sixth  year,  and  will  be  long  remembered  fw 
his  generous  expenditures  in  fitting  out  the 
expedition  which  sailed  under  the  late  Dr. 
E.  E.  Kane  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
in  May,  1850. 

Ordinary  funerals  in  New  York  cost  from 
$800  to  $500,  while  those  of  the ''  well-to-do  '* 
cost  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  But  what  is  the 
use  ?  Why  not  spend  the  extra  amount — ^if 
it  must  be  spent — on  some  usefUl  charity  ? 


AGRICULTURAL    HINTS. 


Care  of  Cattle  In  Whiter. -It  is 

not  only  very  important  that  cattle  should 
be  properly  attended  to  during  the  wlnt« 
months,  but  there  should  be  special  prepar- 
ation before  winter  foiriy  sets  in.  Loss  of  flesh 
by  hunger  and  suffering  is  a  miserable  prepar- 
ation for  winter.  Oows,  especially,  need  extra 
care.  The  milk  drawn  from  them  daily  is  a 
heavy  draft  upon  animal  heat,  and  for  this  rea- 
son they  need  warmer  shelter  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary.  ♦  «  «  The  mikh 
cows  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  sheds, 
the  working  oxen  in  the  next  warmest,  the 
common  stock  in  the  next  comfbrtable  quar« 
ters.  Horses  should  have  warm  stables,  but 
ventilated,  and  not  too  near  other  stock,  as  the 
horse  wants  pure  air,  and  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  breathe,  over  and  over  agaUi,  his  own 
breath,  or  that  of  other  animals.  Sheep-folds 
and  pig-pens  should  be  so  constructed  that 
the  occupants  can  select  positions  suited  to 
their  nature,  and  especially  to  their  present 
condition,  as  regards  the  degree  of  fiitness  and 


the  length  of  wool  A  big  sheep,  in  high 
order,  with  twenty  pounds  of  wool  covering 
him  all  over  from  head  to  hoofs,  would  select 
cooler  lodging,  and  keep  himself  out  of  doors 
a  greater  part  of.  the  day,  than  a  little,  meager 
one,  with  but  two  pounds  of  wool  on  his  back, 
and  little  or  none  elsewhere. 

Wild  Horses.— The  habits  of  wild 
horses  are  well  worth  studying,  for  in  some 
particulars  they  possess  almost  human  intelli* 
genoe.  They  choose  their  own  chiefs,  which 
gives  the  signal  for  departure.  When  they 
find  a  field  dried  up,  they  walk  through  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  are  the  first  to  throw 
themselves  into  a  ravine,  a  river,  or  an  un- 
known wood.  If  any  extraordinary  object 
appears,  the  chief  commands  a  halt  He  goes 
to  discover  what  it  is,  and,  after  his  return, 
gives  by  neighing,  the  signal  of  confidence,  of 
fiight  or  combat  If  a  fierce  enemy  presents 
itself  that  can  not  be  escaped  by  fleeing,  the 
herd  unite  themselves  into  a  dense  circular 
cluster,  all  heads  turned  toward  the  center, 
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i^ere  tiie  young  animals  take  refbge.  It  is 
Bddom  that  sacti  a  manoBtnrar  does  not  force 
tigers  or  lions  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 

Keeping  Apples  nirongh  the  Wln- 

TBB.— Mr.  Alexander  Hyde,  a  well-known  ag- 
ricaltoiist  in  the  west  part  of  the  State,  com- 
mimicated  to  the  New  York  Timet  some 
niefiil  suggestioDS  in  regard  to  keeping  apples 
throagh  the  winter.  One  method  is  to  wrap 
esch  apple  in  a  bit  of  old  newspaper,  the  paper 
lenring  both  to  keep  ont  the  air  and  prevent 
the  apples  from  being  bruised.  A  method 
more  effectual  still  is  to  fin  the  barrels  nearly 
fiiH  of  apples,  and  then  put  in  some  dry,  fine 
Band  or  powdered  plaster,  and  $hake  it  down 
gently.  This  will  fill  up  all  the  interstices 
between  the  apples,  and  keep  them  fresh  in- 
definitely. Another  mode  is  to  pit  the  apples 
in  some  dry,  sandy,  or  grarelly  sc^,  just  as 
tornipe  and  potatoes  are  pitted.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Hyde  says: 

'*They  will  keep  splendidly  through  the 
winter,  thus  pitted,  but  must  be  used  speedily 
in  the  spring  after  they  are  dug  out,  as  they 
will  rot  soon  after  exposure  to  the  light  and 
sir.  In  order  to  pit  apples,  select  some  dry 
spot  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  water  fill- 
ing the  pit,  and  dig  a  hole  three  or  Ibur  f^t 
deep,  and  of  any  required  size ;  place  some 
elean,  diy  straw  on  the  bottom,  and  on  this 
tlie  apples,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  covering 
tiie  whole  with  a  layer  of  straw,  and  then  a 
layer  of  dry  earth,  rising  the  latter  above  the 
general  level  of  the  ground  and  sloping  it  roof- 
ftafaion,  so  ^at  it  will  shed  rain.  The  apples 
wiR  come  out  in  the  spring  as  orisp  as  cab- 
bages when  pitted  in  this  way.'* 

Tobaeeo-Baisiiig  Exhausts  the  Soil 

—In  the  interest  of  true  agriculture,  and  the 
lecognition  by  intelligent  economists  that  the 
American  syvtem  of  farming,  generally,  is  hos- 
tile to  a  protracted  fertility  of  the  best  land,  it 
shooM  be  widely  known  that  no  other  plant 
makes  such  enormous  drafts  upon  the  soil  as 
does  tobacco.  Gen.  John  A.  Cooke,  of  Vir- 
^nia,  says,  on  this  point :  "  Tobacco  exhausts 
oie  land  beyond  all  other  crops.  As  proof  of 
fiiis»  every  homestead  from  the  Atlantic  border 
to  tile  bead  of  tide-water,  is  a  mournful  monu- 
ment It  has  been  the  besom  of  destruction 
whidi  has  swept  over  the  whole  of  this  once 
fertile  region." 

Tlie  formers  of  the  Connecticut  valley  be- 
ghi  to  see  the  same  Impending  ruin  staring 
then  in  tiie  face,  and  are  eagerly  seeking  for 
\  fertflizer  which  will  maintain  the  frult- 


fhlness  of  their  soil.  They  have  recently  found 
an  excellent  one  in  com  meal  1  So  now  we 
have  a  double  waste. 

Renew  the  Forests.— Timber  may  be 

increased  on  those  tracts  of  land  upon  which 
it  is  being  cut  away.  Plant  the  ground  in  the 
fall  with  acorns,  black  and  white  walnuts,  but- 
ternuts^ the  seeds  of  the  ash,  etc.  The  nuts 
should  be  covered  lightly  with  the  soil  and 
decaying  leaves,  so  that  boys  and  squirrels  can 
not  find  them.  They  will  come  up  in  the 
spring,  and  if  cattle  are  kept  out  of  the  woods 
— as  they  should  be  by  all  who  would  preserve 
tbe  young  trees— they  will  make  a  rapid 
growth.  In  the  same  way,  cuttings  may  be 
put  out  in  the  timber  in  the  spring.  The 
mulching  of  the  ground  by  the  falling  of  the 
autunm  leaves  is  the  best  dressing  that  can  be 
put  around  such  young  trees,  which,  in  a  year 
or  so,  i^ill  surprise  you  with  their  rapid  growth. 

Trees  on  Boundary  Lines.  —  The 

New  York  Court  of  Appeals  not  long  since 
decided  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  the  fruit 
growing  upon  branches  of  a  tree  overhanging 
his  land  where  the  trunks  of  the  trees  stands 
wholly  upon  the  land  of  his  neighbor.  But 
the  law  regards  the  overhanging  branches  as  a 
nnlsance,  and  they  may  be  removed  as  such, 
or  the  owner  of  the  land  shaded  may  remove 
them  if  he  is  carefid  not  to  commit  any  wanton 
or  unnecessary  destmction  in  so  doing.  Where 
the  tnmk  of  a  tree  stands  on  the  line,  the  own- 
ers of  the  adjoining  land  have  a  Joint  owner* 
ship  in  the  tree  and  fruit,  and  neither  one  has 
the  right  to  remove  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  other. 

Farm-Lftnd  In  the  United  States. 

— An  exchange  laya:  "Wlien  we  consider 
that  less  than  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  less  than  a  fifth  of  Uie  en- 
tire domain  of  the  United  States  is  mapped 
into  farms,  and  remember  that  of  this  &rm 
area  only  one-fourth  is  tilled  or  mowed ;  and 
when  we  further  reflect  that  the  average  yield 
per  wsre  could  be  doubled  if  the  many  could 
be  brought  np  to  the  plane  of  the  few,  in  cul- 
ture— then  we  b^n  to  realize  what  numbers 
our  country  is  capable  of  feeding,  and  what 
waste  of  soil  and  efforts  come  fix>m  neglect  of 
the  economic  lessons  taught  by  the  statistics 
of  scientific  agriculture. 

Cnltivate  the  Fmit. — Mr.  Fennlmore 
says:  "My  long  experience  has  taught  me 
that  all  vegetables,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
greatest,  small  iVuit  and  firuit-trees,  require  the 
very  best  and  constant  cultivation  in  due  sea- 
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son ;  not  to  taflRur  smali  grain,  and  partksnlarif 
white  clover,  to  grow  around  the  roota.  As 
the  trees  come  into  bearing,  it  is  rery  neces* 
sary  that  some  stimulating  mannres  shonld  be 
applied.  Leached  ashes  are  probably  the  best 
fertilizer  yon  can  get— one  hondr^  and  fifty 
budhels  to  the  acre ;  the  next  best  is  well  com- 
posted manure.  In  all  cases  plow  shallow; 
the  feeding  roots  are  all  searching  moisture 
and  the  best  soil  Therefore,  as  the  roots  work 


to  the  surface,  where  the  manure  is,  if  you  plow 
deep  you  destroy  the  feeding  power." 

Paper  Banels.— Decoi-ah,  Iowa,  has 
a  pf4>er  flour-barrel  fiiketory  in  operation.  The 
barrel  is  made  of  heavy  compressed  water-proof 

Eaper,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  wooden 
^  and  bottom,  and  two  paper  hoops  on  the 
ends  on  which  the  barrel  rolls.  This  paper 
barrel  weighs  ten  pounds  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary flour  barrel,  and  will  stand  more  rough 
usage. 


ur  JHettlonal  I  ur^au. 


[Iir  thif  Department  will  be  noticed  such  matters  m  are  of  interest  to  correspondents  and  to  the  genenl  rtadec 
Contribationa  for  **  What  They  Say  **  ahoold  be  brief;  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  eeeon  poblication.] 


§0   ^ttt   ^ortespotibfitts. 

Thb  Pbessubb  of  oub  Business  is  such 
that  we  can  not  undertake  to  return  unavailable  contribu- 
tions unless  the  necessary  postage  is  provided  by  the  unit- 
ers.  M  all  cases,  persons  who  communioate  tsith  us 
through  the  post-<t^lce  should,  if  tkMft  expect  a  reply,  in- 
doee  the  return  posiage-^stnmps  being  preferred.  Anony- 
mous letters  will  not  be  considered. 

Questions  op  "  General  Interest  **  only 
will  be  answered  in  (his  department.  But  one  question 
at  a  time,  and  that  deai^  stated,  miust  be  pnpounded, 
{fa  correspondent  shiUl  eaepeet  m  togUMktm  thebm^ 
if  onofxriyconMsirotH/m^ 

Mental  Development  and  Relig- 
ious Chabaoteb.— Ist  If  dlfllBrent  moral  develop- 
ments irlve  a  tendency  to  divers  reliji|^ou»  creeds, 
how  will  you  explain  the  language  of  Paul  name- 
ly, ''  TiU  they  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  Mth.*' 

A-ws,  When  people  all  believe  alike  in  every- 
thing else,  they  wtU  be  Ukely  to  beUeve  alike  in 
religions  matters;  bat  we  fancy  that  if  all  relig- 
ious knowledge  coald  be  entirely  blotted  oat,  and 
a  general  statement  of  religioaa  troth,  not  too 
sharply  defined,  was  promalga{ed,  the  whole  peo- 
ple coald  accept  It;  but  you  remember  that  In 
ancient  times  one  was  for  Paul,  another  for  Apol- 
las,  and  another  for  Cephas,  each  person's  mental 
tendencies  accepted  respectively  the  explanation 
of  his  ftivorite  teacher. 

3d.  la  it  true  that  different  intellects  are  natur- 
ally inclined  toward  different  faiths  and  modes  of 
worship  as  held  and  practiced  bv  different  denom- 
inations, and  if  so,  can  yoa  tell  by  the  develop- 
raents  to  which  class  an  individaal  belongs  oris 
most  naturally  Inclined  ? 

Ans,  We  have  no  doubt  that  WickUffb,  Calvin, 
Wesley,  Murray,  and  Swedenborg,  reading  the 
same  Bible,  were  led  to  take  their  different  views 
concerning  religions  troth  through  the  influence 
of  their  several  orgaqizationa,  and  that  those  who 


are  like  them  would  naturally  follow  after  them. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  tell,  in  each  case,  whether 
a  person  belongs  to  this  or  to  that  church,  but  we 
have  often  said,  and  believed,  that  in  a  city  where 
men  can  classify  themselves  aa  they  wish,  in  re- 
speet  to  worship,  we  could  tell  whether  a  congr^ 
gatlon  assembled,  say  in  some  lecture-room,  were 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodista,Episcopaliana, 
or  Universalists;  because  there  wuuld  be  a  type  of 
mental  development  in  harmony  with  the  general 
spirit  embodied  in  their  doctrine  and  discipline. 
The  Scotchman,  who  said  in  reply  to  some  com- 
plaint made  of  his  head-strong  spirit,  "  If  any 
man  will  convince  mo  of  anything,  Fll  give  up  at 
once,^*  but,  with  a  knowing  twinkle  in  hia  eye, 
added,  **  I  would  like  to  see  the  man  who  oould 
convince  m«,**  reminda  ua  of  certain  types  of 
Christians.  When  we  find  a  house  full  of  such 
men,  we  think  at  once  that  they  are  Preabyteri- 
ans,  or  Quakers,  or  Baptists.  We  would  not  sup- 
pose them  to  be  Episcopalians,  Methodists, Unlver 
salists,  or  Unitarians.  In  our  dally  ezaminationii 
we  are  often  impreased  that  a  person  belongs  to 
this  or  to  that  denomination,  and  frequently  say 
to  a  man  that  with  snch  a  higlT  crown  of  head, 
snch  Caution  and  Conscientioosness,  Firmneea 
and  Self-esteem,  we  shonld  suppose  that  ho  came 
fjrom  the  old  Scotch  Covenanter  stock,  or  Quaker 
stock,  and  we  have  sometimes  found  that  he 
united  a  descent  from  both.  Of  coarse  there  are 
persons  belonging  to  those  denominations  who 
have  submissive,  conformatory,  and  mellow  tend- 
endee^  and  lack  Firmness  and  Self-esteem,  Cau- 
tiousness and  ConsdentioQsneas ;  but  a  thousaad 
Presbyterians  would  have  more  high-crowned 
heads  than  a  thousand  Methodists  or  Tlnivereal- 
ists,  and  we  think  In  general  that  the  more  liberal 
is  the  natural  onranizatlon,  the  mere  mellow,  and 
gentle,  and  conformatory,  the  more  latitude  and 
pliability  will  there  be  In  reltgioas  ideas,  and  that 
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U  why  these  divers  reliji^otiB  opinions  hare  been 
intiodaced  into  the  world,  derived,  indeed,  from 
the  same  book.  A  goat  win  eat  mulberry  leaves 
Hid  convert  tbem  Into  milk  and  flesh ;  wlUle  thr 
sOk-worm,  eating  the  same  food,  will  cpnvert  it 
into  silk ;  each  taking  from  the  same  food  the  In- 
gredients which  are  appropriate  to  its  needs,  and 
rejecting  the  rest  We  have  heard  the  same  text 
preached  from  by  men  of  different  denominations 
in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
etch  being  honest  and  intelligent,  and  each  using 
tlie  text  in  a  way  to  harmonize  with  the  views  of 
truth  peculiar  to  his  personal  organization  and 
tone,  and  temper  of  the  mind. 

This  same  variety  of  character  and  mode  of  in- 
itmction  is  as  w^  marked  in  respect  to  the 
tvelre  apostles  as  anything  we  see  in  these  days. 
The  apostle  Paul  was  logical,  talked  government, 
sathorlty,  and  law.  St.  John  was  distinguished 
for  the  sentiment  embodied  In  '*  Love  one  an- 
other." Although  Paul  included  tb6  love,  his 
nwrked  stress  and  strength  of  teaching  was  of 
the  philosophical  and  governmental  sort 

«MayI  Marby  My  Cousin?"— Be- 
osnse  there  are  seeming  exceptions  to  a  general 
rale,  namely,  that  consanguineous  marriages  are 
iMtlly  mitforiiinate,  there  are  young,  inexperi- 
enced, nay,  iirnorant  young  people  who  would 
rish  .into  wedlock  regardless  of  consequences. 
Thb  question  comes  to  us  again  and  again,  **  Why 
Btj  I  not  marry  my  cousin  ?  **  **  She  is  light— I 
am  dark.*'  Or  the  reverse ;  and,  while  the  old 
folks  object,  fearing  it  may  prove  unfortunate.  w€ 
thbk  there  can  be  no  danger,  but  have  agreed  to 
teave  the  question  to  the  editor  of  the  Phbbmo- 
LoozoiL  Journal. 

im.  We  give  consent  on  these  conditions, 
oamely,  that  you  put  off  the  marriage  till  after 
the  lady  shall  l|ave  passed  her  fortieth  year.  Thm 
70a  may  marry ;  otherwise  we  forbid  the  bans. 

In  eeveral  of  the  States  the  marriage  of  cousins 
k  prohibited  by  legislative  enactment  They  do 
this  fai  the  Interest  of  the  State.  They  would  es- 
esps  cost  for  the  support  of  imbeciles,  or  of  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  products  of  oonsanguin- 
eons  marriages. 

Some  very  curious  statistics  in  relation  to  the 
nbject  of  the  marriage  of  blood  relations  have 
been  presented  to  the  French  Academy,  and  large- 
ly published.  In  order  to  warn  the  people  of  that 
eoontry  against  the  danger  of  consanguineous  mar- 
ri^es.  It  is  said  that  full  two  per  cent  of  French 
narriafsea  are  those  of  blood  relations.  Without 
ffolng  taito  the  ordinary  representations  in  regard 
to  tiie  effect  of  such  marriages  on  tiie  health  and 
bodily  eonstitutions  of  the  children,  as  well  as  the 
ttental  capacity  of  those  who  have  the  use  of  the 
orpins  of  speech  and  bearing,  these  statistics  are 
iivetad  especially  to  the  relation  of  consanguln- 
wm  marriages  with  the  birth  of  deaf  and  dumb 
dfldreo.  Strangers  in  blood  may  be  so  unfortu-* 
itte  as  to  have  children  who  can  neither  speak  nor 
koK  But  the  flgnrea  show  that  relations  who  are 
vedded  are  nrocb  more  in  danger  of  that  misf  or- 


iune.  In  Lyons  and  Paris  it  has  been  ascertained 
that,  while  one  child  bom  in  ordinary  wedlock 
may  be  deaf  and  dumb,  the  proportion  of  children 
of  blood  relatives  is  .twenty-five  per  cent  greater. 
In  Bordeaux  it  Is  thirty  per  cent  The  liability 
to  this  misfortune  increases  very  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  the  nearness  of  the  relationship.  The  per- 
sons who  experience  this  misfortune  have  the  fac- 
ulties of  voice  and  hearing,  but  are  afflicted  by 
the  deprival  of  their  children  of  these  advantages. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  remarkable  thingias 
connected  with  the  marriago  of  persons  who  are 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  who  are  strangers  in  blood, 
that  their  children  are  generally  able  to  speak  and 
hear.  -^ 

My  EYEa— W.  R  V.,  of  Texas,  com- 
plains of  weak  eyes,  and  aaks  for  a  remedy.  He 
says;  **  I  read  a  vast  deal,  day  and  night"  And 
then  asks  if  it  is  living  in  a  windy,  prairie  country 
that  cauaes  his  eyes  to  trouble  him  so.  We  think 
the  remedy  in  this  case  lies  in  not  permitting  his 
eyes  to  rest  at  night,  and  to  spare  them  from  read' 
hog  **a  vast  deal"  even  during  the  day.  Drugs 
can  do  no  good ;  whiskey  and  tol>acco  will  aggra* 
vate  the  evlL  

Handwritikg.— Is  the  handwriting, 
in  your  opinion,  the  hey  to  the  character,  as  a 
rule  ?  Has  there  ever  been  written  any  work  upon 
this  subject  ? 

Ant,  No;  the  handwriting  Is  not  the  key  to 
character,  but  may  exhibit  peculiarities  which  the 
writer^s  oiganiiation  possesses.  A  free,  natural 
style,  will  show  much  of  the  individual  in  it,  but 
it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  impressions  derived  from 
it  in  matters  of  Importance,  unless  the  head  con- 
firms the  hand.  Mm.  d^Arpigny  and  DesbaroUes, 
French  authors,  have  written  a  good  deal  on  the 
subject  in  their  volumes  on  Ghlronomy.  See 
Nbw  Phtsioonomt  for  a  chapter  on  character  as 
exhibited  in  the  handwriting. 

Wants  to  Raise  a  Mustache. — I 
ean*t  raise  a  mustache,  and  the  girls  all  tell  me  I 
would  be  a  good-looking  fellow  If  I  had  one.  If 
you  can  help  me  out,  let  me  know  by  first  midl, 
zor  Tm  In  a  hurry.    Stamp  Inclosed  for  answer. 

Ant,  You  will  have  to  wait  on  old  Dame  Nature ; 
all  the  quack  specifics  for  making  the  hair  grow, 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  One  will  put 
on  sweet  cream  Instead  of  soapsuds,  and  let  Puss 
lick  it  off,  instead  of  shaving.  Another  will  use 
"  b^r*s  grease,"  sweet  oil,  or  other  so-called  hair 
fertilizers.  But  Nature  will  take  her  time,  and 
you  must  wait  Let  the  girls  laugh.  It  wou*t 
hurt  <A«m.  

Papbb    PB03nsES  —  When    Intro- 

DUOBD.— win  you  please  give  me  a  brief  history 
of  paper  money  r 

Am,  If  you  refer  simply  to  the  United  States, 
Massachusetts,  in  1090,  to  defray  the  expenses  9I 
an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Jesuits,  made  the 
first  issue  of  paper  money  of  any  of  the  American 
colonists.    In  1775  the  Continental  Congress  pro- 
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Tided  for  the  iMoe  of  **  bllla  of  credit,*'  known  as 
the  Continental  cnrrency.  They  were  very  mdely 
engraved,  and  printed  on  thick  paper,  which 
caused  the  Brltiah  to  speak  of  it  as  the  **  paste- 
board money  of  the  rebels.^*  In  five  years  its 
value  had  so  depreciated  that  ,$iO  of  this  money 
was  only  worth  $1  in  specie,  and  in  one  year  more 
it  was  worthless. 

In  1781  Robert  Morris  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing a  national  bank  at  l^lladelphla,  but  in 
1791,  through  the  efforts  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  first  bank  of  the  United  States  was  granted  a 
charter,  but  It  did  not  really  commence  operations 
until  17\^. 

In  Europe  the  first  banking  establishment  which 
issued  notes  was  the  celebrated  Bank  of  Venice, 
founded  as  early  as  1171,  and  which  owed  its  ex- 
istence to  wars,  as  an  expedient  for  the  govern- 
ment to  get  means  to  carry  them  on.  The  Bank 
of  England  was  also  founded  at  quite  a  remote 
date,  10M,  and  continues  to  the  present  day  under 
a  charter  of  the  same  name  as  when  organiMd.  It 
was  not  opened  for  business  until  January  1st  of 
the  succeeding  year,  when  it  Immediatdy  issued 
bank  notes,  none  of  which  were  of  a  smaller  de* 
nomination  than  £30.  Notes  of  the  denomination 
of  £1  sterling,  were,  however,  issued  in  1797. 

The  ancient  Carthaginians  had  a  kind  of  cur* 
rency  made  of  leather,  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  bank  notes.  Still  others  of  the  ancients 
fashioned  a  kind  of  currency  from  the  Inner  bark 
of  the  mulberry  tree,  stamped  with  the  mark  of 
the  sovereign,  the  penalty  for  counterfeiting  which 
was  death. 


The  Seasons. — ^That  the  eye  of  man, 
which  seeks  variety,  might  not  be  wearied  by  mo- 
notony, the  Creator,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness,  has  crowned  the  earth  with  four  sea- 
sons, each  alternately  diversifying  the  face  of  the 
earth  with  its  own  peculiar  charms. 

First  in  tlie  train  comes  fairy  Spring,  the  season 
of  all  lovely  things,  of  leafy  trees,  of  warbling 
birds,  of  daisied  meadows,  and  purling  streams. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  extend,  naught  but  beauty 
meets  the  admiring  gace;  for  beautiful,  delightful 
Spring 

Is  dad  in  beauty's  cheering  bloom, 
Exhaling  all  her  sweet  perfume. 
To  chase  bleak  winter's  desert  gloom. 
But  the  period  allotted  to  this  beautiful  season 
must  soon  expire,  and  ere  long  Summer  is  ushered 
In  to  play  lu  brief  part  on  the  stage  of  time,  and 
thongh  the  flowers  still  may  bloom,  and  the  birds 
still  warble  their  joyons  notes,  yet  there  is  not  so 
much  of  loveliness  in  earth  and  sky,  and  the  re- 


treahlng  breeie  Is  wanting  In  that  dtttdoua  balnl- 
ness  which  charaeterixes  the  preceding  season, 
while  its  oppressive  heat  and  stifling  dust  prepare 
us  to  haU  with  intense  delight  that  irresistibly  * 
charming,  though  somewhat  melancholy  season, 
when  the  emerald  dyes  of  summer  are  changed 
into  the  golden,  crimson,  and  russet  hues  of  Au- 
tumn. But  as  We  survey  her  beautiful  and  gorgeous 
robe,  a  peculiar  sensation,  one  of  mingled  pain 
and  pleasure  pervades  the  mind,  for  we  know  that 
it  is  but  the  herald  of  the  naked  bough,  the  leaf- 
less tree ;  and  fsncy  pictures  the  stamp  of  decay 
written  upon  every  leaf,  and  then  comes  the  sad- 
dening thought  that  we,  too,  are  verging  toward 
the  Autumn  of  life,  and  must  soon  pass  away. 
For  a  similar  reason  we  experience  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  listening  to  the  wailings  of  the  Au 
tumnal  winds,  in  viewing  the  fldling  leaf,  and  lis- 
tening to  its  mournful  rustling  beneath  our  tread. 
At  length  Autumn  has  drooped  into  Winter.  The 
trees  are  stripped  of  their  foliage,  the  birds  have 
left  their  bouglis,  the  flowers  no  longer  bloom,  the 
gurgling  voice  of  the  streamlet  is  hushed,  and 
beauty  seems  to  have  departed  from  the  earth,  save 
when  arrayed  in  Its  robe  of  fleecy  snow  and  pend- 
ant icicles ;  then  again  we  survey  the  earth  with  a 
delighted  eye,  and  mentally  exdaim.  How  frenutt- 
fultmnUwkUer!  ic.  A.  JBHimfGt. 

A  GBATEFUL  reader  writes  as  follows: 
Please  accept  this  acknowledgment  of  the  grati- 
tude I  owe  your  flrm,  not  only  for  its  periodicals, 
but  also  for  its  other  publications,  books  so  emi- 
nently fltted  to  direct  the  young  toward  a  higher 
and  better  life.  To  these  and  the  Jourhal,  which 
I  have  read  for  some  twenty  years,  I  look  back  as 
the  good  seed  from  which  sprang  the  aspirations 
for  personal  Improvement  which  have  saved  mt 
from  physical  and  mental  ruin,  and  rendered  my 
life  one  of  hope  and  labor,  not  for  myself  alone; 
but  for  others.  Ever  remembering  you  as  a  bene- 
factor of  mankind,  I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

J.  P.  K. 

Finance  and  Fabmino.— A  Kansas 
correspondent  writes  as  follows:  I  send  yon  a 
check  *  *  *  for  three  dollars,  subscription  to 
the  Phbbnolooical  Joubkal.  The  dlsenthrone- 
ment  of  King  Gold  will  become  more  important 
than  the  abolition  of  African  slavery;  It  is  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  white  down- trodden  peo- 
ple. Proudhon,  the  great  French  thinker.  In  bis 
pamphlet,  '*  IUsum6  de  la  question  sociale,**  saya 
that  a  people  who  abolish  royalty  In  man  must 
abolish  the  domination  of  gold,  if  they  are  logical. 

The  flnancial  question  is  well  discussed  in  the 
West,  and  its  importance  fully  appreciated.  A 
paper  advocating  the  reform  would  flnd  plenty  of 
subscribers  in  the  Western  States;  but,  althoufffa 
we  douH  care  about  any  political  party  as  such, 
the  ideas  which  gave  vitality  to  both  parties  liave 
crystallized  into  institutions.  Neither  of  them  can 
present  a  new  issue;  their  work  la  done,  and  new 
combinaUons  are  forming  on  new  Issuea.     We 
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tMoA  in  KaiMM  an  Independent  raorement,  snp- 
ported  mafaily  by  the  Grangers.  The  hard  timet 
md  the  monej  expended  bj  the  old  political  rings 
will,  periiaps,  defeat  our  ticket,  but  we  will  sne- 
eeed  next  time. 

Kyeoro  crop  has  been  a  complete  faUore,  partly 
OQ  account  of  drought,  bnt  midnly  from  chinch 
bo^  I  will  buy  eom  in  Iowa  eariy  in  spring;  I 
wiQ  plant  100  acres  in  Has,  and  only  80  acres  of 
eon.  The  40  acres  of  Timothy  seemed  dead  at  the 
•od  of  Angnst,  bnt  now  the  ground  is  green  as 
emerald.  I  wiU  plant  70  acres  of  clover;  some 
feed  in  the  Timothy  Is  growing  well. 

We  had  a  good  season  of  peaches  from  the  15th 

of  July  till  15th  of  October,  and  there  were  plenty 

of  paW'paws  in  the  woods.  I  find  they  are  Ukt  ban- 

laaa,  and  better.    All  our  people  in  perfSect  health. 

Toots,  tmly,  b.  y.  boibsisbb. 


WISDOM. 


DoxEsnc  broils  make  nnsatisfactory  meals. 

Ir  ererywhere  yon  endeavor  to  be  useful,  every- 
vhere  you  will  be  at  home. 

You  have  not  fulfilled  every  duty  unless  yon  have 
folfllled  that  of  being  pleasant. 

Wb  are  usually  inclined  to  give  advice  by  the 
bncket,  and  to  take  it  by  the  grain. 

Lit  the  ideals  of  us,  in  the  hearts  that  love  us, 
be  prophetic  of  what  we  shall  become. 

Alott,  on  the  throne  of  God,  and  not  below,  in 
the  footprints  of  a  trampling  multitude,  are  the 
sacred  rules  of  right,  which  no  majorities  can  dis- 
place or  overturn.— (^orJei  Sumner. 


MIBTH. 

*^A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.^ 

What  Is  better  than  a  promising  young  man  f 
A  paying  one. 

•*  Tm  afraid  youMl  come  to  want,"  said  an  old 
lady  to  a  young  man.  "I've  come  to  want  al- 
ready," was  the  reply;  "I  want  your  daughter." 

"Thb  honeymoon  is  well  enough,"  said  a  pru* 
dent  belle,  *^but  what  I  want  to  see  beyond  that 
is  the  promise  of  a  fine  harvest  moon." 

A  8CHOOLMA8TBR  thus  describes  a  money-lend- 
er: '*He  serves  you  in  the  present  tense,  he  lends 
in  the  conditional  mood,  keeps  you  in  the  subjec* 
tive,  and  ruins  you  In  the  future  I " 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  man  who,  l>eing  re- 
quired by  his  physician  to  take  two  blue  pills  **  in 
some  convenient  vehicle,"  sat  down  in  his  wheel- 
barrow to  swallow  the  pellets,  as  he  didn't  keep  a 
carriage? 

'*  Do  you  believe  there  are  any  people  who  never 
heard  *01d  Hundred?*"  asked  a  musical  young 
lady  at  a  party.  *'Lots  of  folks  never  heard  it," 
interrupted  a  precocious  youngster.  **  Where  are 
they,  I  should  like  to  know?"  replied  she.  **In 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylums ! "  rejoined  he. 

Poor  young  thing,  she  fainted  away  at  the  wash' 
tub,  and  her  pretty  nose  went  ker-slop  Into  the 
soapsuds.  Some  said  it  was  overwork;  others, 
however,  whispered  that  her  beau  had  peeped  over 
the  back  fence  and  called  out:  ** Hullo,  there, 
Bridget,  is  Miss  Alice  at  home  ?  " 


OUB    CLASS    OF    1874-CLOSINe    EXEBCISES, 

THUBSDAY  EVKNINO,  DECEMBKR  10. 

OUR  Tenth  Annual  Course  of  Instruction  in  Phrenology,  Physiology,  and  Physiognomy 
concladed  its  sessions  on  the  10th  of  December.  More  than  one  hundred  lessons 
were  given  to  a  class  most  industrious,  zealous,  and  appreciative.  All  onr  facilities  for 
flitcnded  illustration  of  Phrenology,  human  and  comparative,  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion ;  our  large  collection  of  bust&-— casts  of  heads  of  every  g^de,  from  the  philosopher  to 
the  idiot,  the  highly  moral  to  the  most  depraved,  with  human  skulls  from  every  part  of 
the  world ;  the  skulls  of  animals,  from  the  bear  to  the  weasel,  from  the  eagle  to  the  hum- 
Buog-bird  ;  also  anatomical  maps  and  charts,  manikins,  models,  and  skeletons  were  in 
constant  use  as  sources  of  instruction  and  illustration.  Dissections  were  made  of  the 
boman  brain,  the  organ  and  source  of  all  mental  power.  In  no  other  place,  and  in  no  other 
way,  can  there  be  found  so  much  material  and  such  ample  facilities  for  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  anthropology  as  in  this  collection.  We  give,  below,  the  concluding  proceed- 
ings of  our  late  session,  which  were  of  a  familiar,  family  character,  and  rery  enjoyable,  as 
reported  by  Joseph  Plant,  Phonographer.— Ed.  Phrkh.  Joitb. 


MB.  SIZEB'S  ADDBBSS. 


A  XD  tbnii,  my  fHeAds,  we  hare  reached  the  end  I 
^  Hon  than  a  bandred  tines  have^m  assembled 
vtft  sa  eanicet  pmpoee  to  Isara  aH  that  may  he  taoght ; 


and  we  have  endeavored  to  oommunlcate  to  you  all  that 
thlrty-flve  years  of  study  and  constant  practice  have  en- 
abled us  to  learn. 

We  began  in  this  field  a  generation  ago;  we  had 
books,  a  few ;  we  had  speeimeBs  to  study,  none.    Hero 
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and  there  a  Bknll,  taeh  m  we  miglit  be  able  to  oolleet, 
we  carefblly  studied ;  and  we  had  to  work  oar  way  to  a 
knowledge  of  thie  anbject  without  teachers,  nnalded, 
except  by  each  seal  and  ekin  aa  we  ooald  bring  to  bear 
upon  it. 

By  care,  effort,  and  nO  little  ooet,  we  hare  acquired  a 
large  collection  of  spectmenn,  which  have  been  laid  un- 
der contribution  for  your  benefit,  and  that  yoa  start  in 
your  scientific  career  under  better  auspioea.  We  have 
shown  you  many  busts,  skulls,  casts,  portraits,  and  liv- 
ing head? ;  we  have  explained  to  you  the  principles  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiology ;  we  have  tried  to  show  yon 
how  to  examine  heads,  how  to  read  character,  how  to 
judge  of  your  fellow-men  on  sdentiflc  prindplee.  Ton 
have  studied  with  beooming  earnestness,  and  have 
earned,  so  ftu:  as  attention  and  promptneas  are  concerned, 
our  warmest  approval  We  trust  that  the  instruction 
yon  have  received,  and  the  commendable  efforts  you 
have  made  to  possess  yourselves  of  a  toXi  knowledge  of 
the  Science  of  Man,  will  bear  fhdt  an  hundred-fold. 

As  yon  go  forth  ftom  us  yos  take  a  new  podttan  be- 
fore ttie  world— one  that  will  at  once  command  reapect 
and  awaken  the  criticism  of  your  fellow-men.  Those 
who  are  educated  in  the  old  schools  of  metaphysical 
philosophy  may  be  slow  to  receive  your  teachings ;  but 
the  young,  who  are  anxious  to  know  all  they  can  know 
of  themselves,  their  friends,  and  their  children,  will 
gladly  accept  your  instructions,  will  learn  fhnn  your 
lips  thankftilly  that  which  yon  may  be  able  to  teach, 
and  as  yon  go  into  this,  to  you,  untried  field,  let  us  en- 
join upon  yon  to  remember  that  the  pathway  to  suc- 
cess has  heretofore,  to  some  extent,  been  broken.  You 
are  not  now  pioneers  in  a  new  cause.  There  are  few 
people  of  intdllgence  who  have  not  heard  something  of 
Phrenology,  something  of  the  method  of  reading  mind 
by  means  of  this  science.  Many  people  you  will  meet 
who  will  extend  to  yon  the  right  band  of  fellowship  and 
of  congratulation.  They  will  take  hold  and  do  their 
best  to  aid  you  among  strangers.  They  will  be  to  you 
as  brethren.  Others  may  stand  aloof,  a  few  may  oppose 
you ;  but  that  opposition,  when  you  shall  have  become 
accustomed  to  your  powers  and  shall  have  learned  how 
to  use  them,  wUl  only  serve  as  an  incentive  to  aid  yon 
in  your  work. 

As  you  go  into  your  profession,  remember  that  it  is  a 
peculiar  one,  that  yon  are  going  to  do  for  your  fellow- 
men  that  which  but  few  know  how  to  do.  There  are  a 
hundred  doctors  where  there  is  one  phrenologist,  conse- 
quently the  public  knows  a  good  deal  more  about  medi- 
cine than  about  Phrenology. 

The  subject  of  your  teachings  will  be  not  unheard  of, 
but  not  well  understood ;  hence  there  win  be  interest  in 
that  which  you  will  have  to  communicate,  because  there 
is  in  practical  Phrenology  something  intrinsically  inter- 
esting. When  you  lay  your  hand  upon  a  stranger  and  tell 
him  how  he  feels,  and  hopes,  and  fears ;  when  you  de- 
scribe to  him  his  talents  and  his  temptations ;  when  yoa 
seem  to  open  out  to  him  the  book  of  his  life,  it  will  be 
common  for  him  to  say,  *'  Do  you  know  mer  '*  You 
may  then  feel  certain  that  yon  are  finding  out  and  de- 
scribing the  inner  life. 

You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your  profession,  for  it  is 
the  most  comprehensive  profession  in  the  world.  There 
is  none  that  ought  to  rank  higher.  Men  honor  their 
fellow-men  for  excellent  service  in  any  line  of  investiga- 
tion. It  a  man  discovers  a  double  star  that  requires  a 
tdeaoope  to  discern  It— a  double  star  thai  will  let  the 
world  alone  and  its  inhabitants,  if  they  will  not  bother 
It— has  his  name  paraded  through  the  joamala  of  sdence 
and'tttefttttra  as  a  man  who  has  added  aometidng  to  the 


werid's  kDowledne.  B«l  he  who  can  take  a  growliw 
girl  and  teach  the  mother  how  to  guide  her  to  honor, 
and  prosperity,  and  happiness ;  or  a  wayward  son,  that 
is  going  to  ruin,  and  teach  the  ihther  how  to  lead  him  in 
the  path  of  rectitude  and  righteousness,  should  not  bo 
overlooked,  and,  indeed,  will  not  be  forgotten  when  He 
who  knows  all  things  shall  make  up  his  jewels. 

Hie  engineer  Is  a  naefol  man;  he  builds  onr  roiidaaBd 
bridges ;  he  lays  the  foundations  of  oat  houses;  he  oon- 
etmcts  onrmiUs.  Bttt  his  sphere  Is  physical.  Oliephy^ 
sidan,  whoae  fuaetion  it  Is  to  lessen  oor  snfibrings  In 
siekness,  is  a  blessing  to  the  body  and  indirectly  to  tlie 
mind ;  but  his  field  of  effort,  though  usefel,  is  partiaL 
The  lawyer,  who  conducts  our  legal  matters  and  aids  oa 
in  settling  our  quarrels,  is  partial  and  special  in  his  fono- 
tions,  bnt  he  ranks  high.  The  minister  of  religion 
teaches  us  theology ;  but  his  field  of  eflbrt  has  been  nar- 
rowed by  custom  and  cnltore,  so  that  he  deems  It  hi  a 
chlsT  duty  to  teaeh  as  morala  and  religion ;  but  he  \mm 
not  been,  for  some  generations  passed,  expected  to  do 
for  the  human  race  that  which  a  thorough  pbysiologiat 
and  phrenologist  is  able  to  do  for  mankind.  Boys  maj 
be  set  in  a  row  and  required  to  repeat  catechisms,  and 
receive  instruction  in  biblical  litenture  and  history. 
They  maybe  taught  the  saactifjFing  dootrinea  of  Christ, 
and  at  the  same  time  those  boys  and  girls  may  grow  op 
with  dyspepsia,  with  all  sorts  of  bad  habits  originat- 
ing in  ignorance.  They  will  not  have  learned  how  to 
understand  their  complicated  mental  nature,  and  how  to 
guide  their  passions ;  bnt  Phrenology  lays  its  finger  at 
the  root  of  the  difliculty,  and  teaches  the  mother,  while 
the  fondling  is  yet  on  her  knee,  how  to  guide  him  to  a 
better  growth  in  mental  life,  how  to  lead  him  flpom  a 
crude,  rude  development  up  toward  a  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  condition;  oonseqoently,  a  phrenolo(<1ca] 
inspection  covers  everything  that  belongs  to  man  phys- 
ically, passionally,  intellectually,  morally,  and  spirira- 
ally.  You  should  be  preachers,  not  of  phy  Biology  merely, 
but  of  righteousness  also,  teaching  men  how  to  use  aB 
their  faculties,  how  to  produce  growth  in  the  use  of  all 
the  elements  that  are  weak,  how  to  rectify  and  reduce 
the  power  of  those  which  are  too  strong.  Men  have 
stumbled,  and  struggled,  and  in  vain  labored  to  get  solid 
footing  and  that  intelligent  culture  in  morals  that  would 
enable  them  to  balance  themselves  and  show  a  complete 
Hfe.  On  the  contrary,  every  hope,  every  fear,  every  joy, 
every  sorrow,  every  aspiration,  and  every  effort  to  better 
the  human  condition,  is  pointed  out,  specifically,  by 
the  new  mental  phyaiology,  called  Phrenology.  WhOe 
men  are  taught  abstract  morality,  they  are  not  taught  the 
philosophy  of  morality  aa  Phrenology  can  teach  it;  they 
are  not  taught  the  root  and  springs  of  action ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  men  are  like  glanta  half  blind,  struggling 
for  the  better,  bat  not  seeing  the  coarse  clc9tfly. 

You  should  go  out  into  the  field,  gentlemen,  feeling 
that  your  profession  is  second  to  none.  Yon  can  teU 
people  how  not  to  be  sick,  how  to  keep  their  healtit, 
how  to  become  possessed  ct9Xk  that  belongs  to  manhood 
and  to  womanhood.  It  is  not  enough  to  cure  a  man  when 
he  is  sick,  we  ought  to  teach  him  how  to  live  so  that  he 
shaB  not  become  sick.  Men  ought  to  live  to  be  old. 
Bvery  one  who  haa  Inherited  a  good  constitution  ought 
to  live  to  the  foil,  ripe  age  of  manhood. 

It  is  your  ofiice  to  teach  men  their  weak  points,  and 
how  to  make  them  stronger— their  extra  strong  propen- 
sities, and  how  to  guide,  regulate,  or  restrain  them,  •» 
as  to  produce  harmony,  virtae,  and  happineaa. 

BeoMmber  that  new  ideaa  have  not  always  be«i  «•- 
oelved  gladly,  that  the  greatest  teacheas  have  snsnatlmaa 
felt  that  the  woddweaeald  and  reiNilaive  toward  Um»; 
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tat  remember  that  joa  hare  tlie  trathas  rereded  in  n»- 
taie,  and  that  the  trath  that  yoa  dleeemtBate  takes  im 
the  higheit  elements  of  humanity,  namely,  the  mind  and 
Mil  as  well  ts  the  body,  and  in  doing  this  yoa  will  not 
AO  to  receive,  eomewhare,  your  jnst  reward. 

VBUTWKX  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

We  haT»now  the  pleasure  to  extend  to  yoo,  not  oiUy 
the  right  band  of  fellowship,  bnt  also  to  give  yon  some- 
tUsg  to  indicate  that  our  Intereats,  hereafter,  are  one. 

To  Kb.  Pixxn :  I  hold  in  my  liand  for  yoa  a  diplo- 

na,  the evidenee^of  yoor  faithftil  attendance  here;  and 

wlieo  jo«  shafl  look  upon  it  in  fhtore  years,  we  may  liope 

tkat  yoB  fliall  remember  the  pleasant  acquaintance  which 
Iiaa  been  here  began.  We  ahaU  expect  to  hear  good 
■e«n  from  yon. 

To  Ml.  Wtsgabtxb  :  We  have  a  diploma  for  Mr.  Wye- 
ewer,  a  natlTe  of  Ohio,  lyit  of  German  stock,  represent- 
iag  the  famd  of  Hnmboldt,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  GaU. 
Gflrmaa  men  liaye  a  right  to  practice  Phrenology.  It 
VM  bora  within  the  limits  of  tliat  great  country ;  and 
fboagh  It  was  through  bigotry  driren  from  it,  the  sons 
of  Gemany  on  this  teo  soil  may  preach  Phrenology 
witbeit  being  driven  ftom  borne  and  coantry. 

To  Mas.  P.  W.  iKTuro:  Here  is  a  name  distinguished 
la  ttteratoFe  for  vlrtae,  aseftdness,  and  amiability  whidi 
wfl)  make  the  name  of  Inring  long  remembered.  Wheth- 
er bername  is  P.  Watkingioti  Irving,  I  am  not  advised, 
l»t  we  hope  that  the  owner  of  it  wiil  at  l^t  do  no 
diaeiedit  to  the  name  she  bears. 

To  ICa.  Clabx  :  And  here  vre  have  an  BngUshmaa. 
Whether  it  be  a  rdative  of  Adam  Clark,  we  are  not  in- 
fonned ;  it  is  a  good  name,  and  we  expect  the  Bnglish 
am.  representing  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  will  do  the 
subject  justice,  and  reflect  credit  upon  his  teachers. 

To  Kb.  Hottxak:  And  here  we  have  a  name  already 
taUlar  to  American  ears  in  literature  a»d  law.  Bom  in 
ladhuia,  of  German  stock,  may  his  nsme  be  a  premoni- 
tian  of  that  snoeees  wbleh  in  this  country  belongs  to  it 

To  Kb.  Wai;tsr:  And  here  is  a  representative  from 
OUo.  now  no  longer  a  new  State.  It  was  an  early  giant 
Is  the  progress  of  Western  civilisation,  and  it  sends 
ibioad  now  ita  representatives  in  every  field  of  honor. 

To  Kb.  Abtrub:  And  here  is  the  representativie of 
LoBff  blsnd,  intelligent,  dear-headed,  earnest,  and  Mtb- 
M  ia  his  nature.  We  expect  he  will  do  something  ibr 
UsftDow-men :  ttiat,  as  he  increases  in  knowledge  in  this 
teU,  he  will  render  ample  service  to  the  people. 

To  Kb.  CiorPBBLi.:  Another  representative  of  the 
tete  of  New  York,  an  old,  honored  name.  May  his 
■Boeees  be  sueb  that  people  will  congratulate  themselvee 
vhen  they  hear  that  *'  Campbell  is  coming.'* 

To  Kb.  Bolm:  And  here  Is  a  representative  of  two 
knchetf  of  American  civilization.  Bom  In  that  State 
hrtbest  east,  rioii  in  ice  and  granite  and  good  men,  now 
ttaasplanted  to  the  fortlle  and  generous  soil  in  the  giaot 
tote  of  Iowa,  we  expect  his  Intelligence  and  his  eam- 
Mtawss  wHl  make  his  success  a  certainty. 

To  Mb.  Sarobmt:  Names  are  not  mere  sounds,  they 
Bean  somettmee  more  than  we  are  apt  to  think.  Solo- 
BBB  aaM:  **  A  good  name  Is  to  be  chosen  rather  than 
vcat  riches.**  Gentlemen,  probably  some  of  yon  will 
ksveboCiL  Here  is  a  name  known  in  literature,  repre- 
totingthe  State  whldi  gave  to  the  country  a  Webster. 
Saigent  fo  not  a  bad  name.  It  has  been  known  to  the 
eorid  for  Its  If terary  culture,  for  Its  Industry,  and  for  Its 
iiedesa.   Mtj  the  name  not  ihll  out  by  the  way  now. 

fo  TbL  Svtnr:  Here  Is  a  name  not  very  fomillar, 
ftoethpertiapaflMstof  us  have  heard  it  before.    Ohio 


has  given  to  Mlasourl  a  young  man,  Mr.  Smith,  and  we 
tender  to  him  the  first  diploma  we  have  had  the  honor 
to  give  to  one  of  that  rare  name.  We  hope  that  he,  be- 
ing a  pioneer  in  this  new  field,  at  least  so  Ihr  as  the 
name  is  conoemed,  will  be  eminently  snccessfol. 

To  Mr.  GxBBs:  One  of  the  best  Mends  I  erer  had  was 
named  Qibbs.  Hewaaasafhthertome.  He  invited  me 
to  a  debating  society,  and  I  was  the  only  boy  in  it,  and 
though  a  ihthcdy,  good  nkan,  when  I  had  straggled  in  my 
aigunMnt  to  make  it  reapectable,  Bsq.  Glbbs  would  of- 
fer the  most  ontrageons  criticiams  upon  It,  and  provoke 
me  to  a  reply,  and  thus  he  would  hire  me  into  the  path 
of  literature  and  olFhand  debate,  and  I  can  not  tell  yon 
to^y  how  much  I  owe  to  him;  oonsequeutly,  it  ghres 
me  i^easnre  to  welcome  to  the  phrenological  field  one 
bearing  the  name  Gibba,  firom  ihat  strong  young  giant 
of  the  north-west,  Wisconsin. 

To  A.  Wallace  Masok  :  I  do  not  know  of  any  coun- 
try, unless  It  be  Germany,  that  has  a  better  right  to  be 
represented  in  the  phrenok)gical  field  than  Scotland,  the 
land  of  Wallace,  Bums,  and  Combe.  Here  we  have  a 
name,  A.  Wallace  Mas<m,  a  Scotsman,  representing  Can- 
ada, jnst  now ;  but  we  trast  he  will  represent,  as  Combe 
and  Bums  have  done,  the  world. 

To  Mb.  Hathaway  :  And  here  we  have  another  man 
from  the  land  of  sunrise,  that  haa  consented  to  leave  the 
State  of  Maine  and  adopt  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
You  have  something  to  do  to  shed  luster  on  two  such 
States.   Welcome  to  the  field  of  effort  and  of  success. 

To  Mb.  Gbbbn  :  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  a  good 
Bute  for  phrenologists.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  In  that  good,  old  Commonwealth.  Our  young 
friend  is  not  the  first  from  that  State  whom  we  have  wel- 
comed to  this  field ;  we  hope  he  is  not  to  be  the  faist. 

To  Mb.  Pattbit:  And  l)ere  comes  lUinolf,  rich  in  all 
that  is  worthy  and  strong.  Mr.  Patten,  a  name  not  nn- 
fhmlllar  In  this  country,  we  hope  he  noay  join  the  ranks 
and  make  his  mark  among  the  best 

To  Mb.  McDatid  :  Science  and  trath  bring  together 
extremes,  and  make  brothers  of  those  who  are  otherwise 
flu-  apart  We  hare  Maine  and  Wisconsin,  and  here  we 
have  South  Carolina  —  well-known  in  literature  and 
statesmanship.  We  welcome  to  our  brotherhood  Ita 
representative,  Mr.  McDavid. 

To  Mb.  Curbbm  :  Here  we  hare  Mr.  Curren,  of  Michi- 
gan, the  third  of  a  single  flunily,  and  we  expect  he,  with 
his  two  brothers,  who  have  graduated  before,  wlQ  make 
a  business  trio,  and  that  we  shall  bear  from  the  firm  of 
Ourren  Bros.  If  the  public  think  as  well  of  them  aa  we 
do,  they  will  deserve  and  receive  ample  success.  Michi- 
jCan  does  well  for  Phrenology  when  she  sends  us  three 
represenfatives  tnm  a  single  flimily  to  bear  the  ban- 
ners to  victory. 

To  Mb.  Hobhb  :  A  representative  of  Germany,  and  also 
of  Michigan.  We  expect  he  will  preach  Phrenology, 
bringing  to  ita  advocacy  an  ardent  love  of  religious  trath, 
and  that  he  will  be  a  herald  of  religion  and  sdenoe  in 
combination,  and  lead  his  foUow-men  to  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter life.  We  suppose.  In  addition  to  speaking  vigorous 
Bnglish,  be  win  also  speak  Phrenology  in  the  language  in 
which  it  was  first  spoken.  There  Is  not  a  better  opening 
in^  this  country  than  for  a  German  man  to  enter  the 
fdurenologlcal  Aeld  among  our  German  fellow-citiaens. 

To  Mb.  Pubobll  :  Here  we  have  another  son  of  Penn- 
aylvania,  but  (like  most  of  us)  his  blood  hails  frt>m  be- 
3i«nd  the  sea— -his  from  the  land  made  famous  by  such 
names  as  Grattan,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Moore,  and 
O^Connel.  We  hope  he  may  evince  something  of  their 
literary  talent,  and  attain  to  sontething  of  their  renown 
mt.  PateeU,  bora  In  that  hive  of  laAeDigeat  industry. 
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Pittsbnigtu  now  residing  in  Iowa,  thni  repreMntt  throe 
localities,  the  land  of  bis  fathers,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  the  home  of  his  adoption.  May  his  spirit  and  his 
labors  be  cosmopolitan,  and  his  success  ample. 

To  Rbt.  Mr.  Lausb:  We  have  one  diploma  left,  and 
it  bean  a  title,  not  professor,  but  rererend.  Ohio  comes 
again  to  ns  with  one  of  its  sons,  and  we  welcome  him  to 
oar  fraternity,  not  the  less  so  becanse  he  has  been  wel- 
comed in  another  fold.  We  trost  that  he  will  preach  the 
Gospel  tmth  in  preaching  Phrenology.  last  year,  and, 
in  Ikct,  nearly  every  year,  we  have  had  at  least  one 
clergyman  in  onr  dass.  No  man  is  so  well  qnaUfled  as 
the  clergyman,  unless  it  be  the  educated  physician,  to 
teach  and  practice  Phrenology.  The  founders  of  Phre- 
nology were  physicians.  One  of  its  cbief  supporters— 
Oombe—was  a  lawyer;  his  brother  and  coadjutor,  in 
the  great  field,  was  a  physician.  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  one  of  the  greatest  phrenologists  of  his  time ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  best  educated  men  in  medical 
science  that  wo  had  at  that  time  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Laner,  accept  this  diploma  as  a  token  of  our  re- 
spect, and  of  our  expectation  in  your  behalf^  We  trust 
your  fellow-men  will  feel  that  now,'  indeed,  you  can  be  a 
preacher  of  righteousness  to  the  bodies  and  to  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  men,  as  well  as  to  their  souls. 

MR.  WELLS*  ADDRBSS. 

The  public  has  been  oomparatiTely  prepared  for  your 
coming.  Tou  are  no  longer  pioneers,  obliged,  first,  to 
clear  the  soil  of  timber,  and  then  plant  the  good  seed. 
In  the  introduction  of  this  new  philosophy  of  the  mind 
the  hardest  of  the  work  has  been  done;  the  field  is 
rather  like  prairie-land  than  like  the  timbered  forest ; 
but,  as  in  the  prairie,  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  order 
to  i^t  the  seed  and  reap  the  crop.  The  fttllow  ground 
of  the  prairie  has  to  be  broken  up ;  you,  too,  must  work 
your  way ;  and  it  gives  ns  pleasure  to  assure  yon  that 
there  is  a  broad  field,  a  willing  soil,  and,  we  trust,  there 
will  be  benignant  sUes.  We  repeat  it,  yon  must  work 
if  you  would  win.  We  have  worked  in  this  moral  and 
intellectual  field  many  years,  and  people  say  we  are  grow- 
ing gray,  though  we  do  not  feel  it  inside.  Onr  heart  and 
hope  are  still  strong,  and,  so  llur  as  we  can,  we  make 
every  day  a  holiday ;  feeling  that  whUe  we  are  getting 
good  for  ourselves  we  are  doing  good  to  others,  and  as- 
sured that  our  eflbrts  are  directed  for  the  improvement 
of  humanity  in  its  highest  relation  to  this  life  and  that 
which  is  to  come,  we  rejoice  in  all  that  our  hands  find  to 
do  when  we  remember  that  the  fhiit  of  our  labor  is  not 
to  perish,  or  to  be  wasted  with  the  using. 

Be  true  to  the  great  subject,  whose  open  door  now  in- 
vites you.  Let  your  teachings  have  a  high  aim,  and 
your  efforts  a  noble  purpose ;  and  we  shall  be  both  proud 
and  happy  to  remember  that  we  have  done  what  we 
could  to  help  you  Into  this  field  of  nsefhlness. 

Do  not  ibiget  that  we  are  your  fMends,  that  we  stand 
behind  yon  to  sustain  yon.  Let  ns  hear  of  your  trials 
and  your  triumphs.  We  ragard  yon  all,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  gone  out  from  hers  before  yon,  as  our  friends 
and  brothren,  bound  together  by  ties  richer  than  friend- 
ship and  higher  than  selMaterest. 

But  this  is  the  proper  time  for  ns  to  hear  fh>m  the  stu- 
dents. We  have  done,  so  fkr,  pretty  much  all  the  talk- 
ing. Let  us  have  a  f^ee  and  friendly  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling.  A  word  fkom  each  one  would  be 
acceptable. 

RnuBxs  BT  Mb.  PuBOBLL.^Beq>ected  tsachets  and 
fiQewHitudents :  It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  I  first 


saw  a  phrenologist,  who  made  an  esaminatton  of  my 
head.  About  six  years  since  I  obtained  a  copy  of  **  Hew 
Physiognomy,**  and  read  it  through  three  times.  I  sm 
willing  to  work  bard  in  the  phrenological  field.  I  tend- 
er my  sincere  thanks  to  the  proprietors  and  teachers 
of  this  institution.  For  my  classmates  I  entertain  the 
highest  respect  and  kindly  feelings,  fbr  they  all  have 
treated  me  with  cordial  friendship  and  respect 

Mr.  MoDavid.— It  Is  sufficient  to  state  that  there  is 
something  in  the  fhtun  of  onr  country  fbr  thoee  who 
shaU  work  In  the  field  of  Phrenology.  I  believe  if  we 
apply  the  science  to  the  youths  of  the  land,  and  teadi  It 
to  them,  we  will  accomplish  something  worth  living  fbr. 

Mr.  SiciTH.— About  thirteen  years  ago  I  began  to  read 
a  work  on  Phrenology.  It  was  the  **  Self-Instmctor,** 
and  it  awakened  in  me  a  desire  to  be  a  phrenologist 
Though  I  am  the  first  of  the  name  that  has  entered  the 
field,  I  will  try  not  to  disgrace  the  name  or  my  calling. 
For  my  teachers  I  entertain  t^e  highest  regard,  and  in 
respect  to  the  students  I  feel  like  a  man  leaving  broth- 
ers and  friends. 

Mr.  Hathawat.— Phrenology,  how  mnch  I  owe  to  it ! 
I  was  always  an  enigma  to  myself.  I  read  and  studied 
Phrenology,  and  it  explained  a  great  many  things  to  me 
(hat  I  could  not  understand  before.  In  fhct  It  explained 
myself.  To  my  teachers  I  offer  sincere  thanks  for  their 
kindness.  In  parting  fh>m  the  students  I  feel  as  if  I 
leave  a  band  of  brothers. 

Mr.  Laubb.— Although  accustomed  to  speaking  fbr  a 
good  many  years,  I  confess  to  a  little  weakness  in  the 
knees.  Just  now.  I  heard  of  Phrenology  when  a  buy, 
and  remember  thera  was  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
**  bumps.**  I  have  always  believed  in  the  truihfhlness 
of  Phrenology.  I  could  not  resist  this  conviction. 
There  was  a  difference  among  men,  and  that  difference 
was  plainly  seen  by  those  having  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject  My  fhther  had  a  written  description  of 
character  by  one  of  the  Fowlers,  and  It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  such  an  accurate  description  of  fhther*s  chaiBcter 
that  I  devoured  it  greedily.  On  January  6th,  1868w  I 
came  to  this  city  for  the  special  purpose  of  having  a 
written  description  of  my  character.  I  walked  into  the 
examinlng-room  and  met  Mr.  Sixer,  and  he  read  me 
through  accurately.  I  did  not  know  until  within  a  year 
past  where  instruction  was  given  in  the  science.  Then 
I  learned  that  Mr.  Matlack,  a  friend  of  mine,  had  been 
here  taking  lessons.  ''  Well,**  said  I,  ^If  there  is  socii 
A  school,  that  is  the  place  I  will  go;  I  want  to  know 
Phrenology.**  But,  though  I  could  not  very  well  spare 
Ike  time,  I  resolved  to  come  hero  and  take  a  coorae  in 
your  school.  I  am  glad  I  have  come,  and  I  hope  I  ebaU 
so  deport  myself  aa  not  to  bring  this  science  and  its 
teachings  into  discredit  among  men.  I  shall  go  home 
and  foel  that  I  am  better  qualified  to  tell  my  chlldrwi 
what  to  do  and  how  to  carry  myself  in  tlieir  pres- 
ence; I  feel  thati  can  preach  the  gospel  that  will  do  the 
body  good.  This  science  teaches,  in  Its  Messed  doc- 
trines, the  truth,  making  the  best  of  to-day,  and  how 
to  take  care  of  the  body.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  b«w 
highly  I  appreciate  the  leasons  I  have  received  and 
learned.  Our  teachers  have  been  untiring  in  their  ef- 
forts to  aid  us ;  and  if  we  go  fhna  this  place  Into  tbe 
various  fields  of  labor,  and  do  not  succeed.  It  will  not  be 
the  fkult  of  our  instructors.  They  have  done  their  duty 
flUthfrilly.  As  this  school  has  come  to  a  doee,  so  wiU 
all  onr  eflbrts  in  this  life  end.  Let  as  try  to  Ihre  so  that 
we  shall  never  bring  this  class  Into  discredit  asBoog 


Mb. 

abontfoot 


,— I  beeame  intareated  in  Phranologj 
yean  Jgo,  hp^r^^idinf  work*  on  the  subject. 
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ind  tint  sent  me  here.  I  hope  we  may  help  to  teach 
the  ideBce  in  erery  school  district.  I  retaro  thanks  to 
uj  teachers  fbr  their  good-will  and  ihlthftil  Instmc- 
tkw. 

Mb.  Pactsh.'— Gentlemen  and  Fellow-atadenta :  When 
I  wu  six  yean  of  age,  my  Ikther  took  me  to  a  phre- 
Bokgist,  where  I  recelTed  my  first  Ideas  of  It  At 
the  age  of  dgfateen  I  was  sent  to  a  college,  and  a 
knowledge  of  science,  and  especially  a  knowledge  of 
Phrenology,  increased  the  latter  In  a  two-f9ld  ratio  to 
the  other  sdoices.  After  finishing  my  coarse,  I  still 
Mdled  Phrenology,  and  the  conviction  became  stronger 
and  stronger  that  Phrenology  was  the  tme  mental  sci- 
coce,  and  theref^ro  I  came  here  to  attend  the  class.  I 
have  a  great  desire  that  I  may  Hire  to  see  the  day  when 
Phrenology  will  be  taoght  in  every  public  school. 

Ma.  Gbbkh.— The  first  I  heard  of  Phrenology  was 
aboat  six  years  ago,  and  I  was  too  yonag  to  appreciate 
the  realities  of  the  enbject.  A  man  gave  me  an  exam- 
iiation,  and  told  me  some  things  which  I  have  since 
teamed  to  be  trae.  I  obtained  from  a  friend  an  old 
**Seir-Instmctor,**  which  I  studied  until  I  could  recite 
portfotts  of  it  Terbatiffi.  From  that  old  **BelMn- 
9ti«etor  **  I  soon  learned  so  much  of  the  subject  that  I 
vaa  caDed  a  phrenologist,  and  last  winter  I  examined 
beads.  I  had  a  strong  hungering  to  study,  and  f^om 
this  desire  I  have  become  a  member  of  thla  class.  I 
owe  a  great  deal  to  Phrenology  from  the  thoughts  it  has 
gradoally  developed  and  cultivated  within  me,  and  it 
li  my  aim  to  become  well  developed.  If  culture  win  do  it 
If  a.  Sabosnt.'I  can  hardly  suppress  my  emotions  on 
this  ooeaskm.  Thej  are  like  those  of  the  poet,  who 
wrote: 

**  I  am  glad,  and  yet  I  am  sad.** 

ind  I  fed  sad  because  the  time  has  come  to  extend  the 
parting  hand ;  and  I  am  glad,  because  I  am  proud  that 
I  can  say  I  have  been  a  student  In  this  institution. 

Mb.  Qixbs.— Teachers  and  Classmates :  My  acqualnt- 
aaee  with  Phrenology  began  several  years  ago.  I  read 
**  Self  Instructor.*^  and  afterward  **  New  Physiognomy,*' 
"BdBcatiott  Complete,**  and  *'Oombe*s  Constitution 
of  Man.**  but  I  never  bad  the  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
practical  phrenologist  until  I  came  here.  I  shall  ever 
efaeriph  the  kindliest  remembrances  of  our  Illustrious 
aad  fraternal  instructors. 

We  part  aa  missionaries,  to  distant  places  go, 
Aafoimts  of  many  waters  that  fkr  divided  fiow. 
Mlisoari*s  brawny  hand  is  stretched  across  to  Maine's 
Aa  shadows  of  the  timber  are  cast  upon  (he  plains  ; 
Fraai  chill  Canadian  winter  to  Soath  Carotina's  strand, 
Thm^  scattered,  yet  onr  sdenos  is  seed  In  goodly  land, 
And  we  must  turn  the  fhrrows  there,  as  no  others  can- 
Let's  do  It  with  a  spirit,  perti$i<me$  makes  the  man ; 
Onr  victories  are  coming,  though  we  may  meet  defeat, 
A  Mare  only  sharpens  and  makes  suecess  more  sweet. 
AH  honor  to  our  teachers,  may  we  endeavor  still 
lb  emulate  their  kindness  and  imitate  their  skill ; 
60  Shan  we  be  In  fiitnm,  not  selfish  in  oar  aims. 
Hot  th^.  In  recollection,  rofcret  to  know  our  names. 

Kn.  WiLTBR. — ^I  first  read  the  Phbkicolooioal  Jovm- 
lAL,  whieh  awakMied  in  me  sach  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
Jset  that  I  sent  f6r  the  **8tadenU'  Set,^and  the  result 
Islam  hsrc. 

Hm.  OAHnsu..— Whatever  I  eoold  say  in  regard  to 
Phrenoiogy,  wcmid  be  in  its  fiivor.  I  know  it  has  been 
a  great  benefit  to  aaan,  and  I  eongratolate  yon,  my  teaoh- 
en,  for  the  great  sucoeaa  yoa  have  attained  in  this  field. 

Mn.  Boul—Tmb  my  r«dttest  boyhood  I  have  believed 
iaPhranslqgy;  lalMt,fi 


llevers  in  it,  and  seemed  to  have  a  natural  love  of  the 
study  of  human  nature.  One  of  the  first  books  I  read 
was  a  little  chart,  published  by  this  house;  and  as  soon 
as  1  knew  the  location  of  the  organs,  I  commenced  ex- 
perimenting, and  everybody  in  the  house,  frx>m  my 
mother  to  the  cat,  sufltsred  more  or  less  ftt)m  my  man- 
Ipuhitlons.  The  next  book  I  read  was  the  **  Self-In- 
structor,** and  I  thus  becanne  able  to  read  the  extremes 
of  character.  By  chance,  I  got  hold  of  your  drcnlar,  en- 
titled **  Mirror  of  the  Mind,'*  reUitive  to  descrlptloas  of 
charfcter  from  photograph ;  so  I  sent  to  this  ofllce  to 
see  if  I  could  by  that  means  find  out  what  I  was  best 
fitted  (br,  and  [.was  surprised  at  the  correctness  of  the 
delineation,  and  I  thought  If  I  could  acquire  the  tuAn 
and  principles  of  Phren<^ogy  I  might  practice  It ;  and 
the  result  is  I  am  here  to-night;  and  I  must  say  I  am 
very  thankftfl  to  my  instructors  for  the  kind  and  earnest 
manner  In  which  they  have  labored  In  behalf  of  their 
class  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  this  science. 

Mb.  Abtbub.— Teachers  and  Classmates:  The  time 
has  come  when  we  must  extend  to  each  other  the  part- 
ing hand.  In  1897  I  came,  a  stranger  to  this  office,  for 
an  examination,  and  obtained  a  very  able  delineation  of 
my  character,  which  gave  me  advice  which  was  a  benefit 
to  me.  I  bought  books  on  the  subject,  and  resolved  to 
come  here  and  learn  still  more  of  the  subject.  May  we 
succeed  in  disseminating  this  noble  truth  until  It  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  children  In  the 
pablic  schools.    Classmates,  I  bid  you  God  speed. 

Mbs.  Irviho.— I  can  say  that  fti>m  my  eariiest  youth  I 
have  regarded  Phrenology  as  a  science.  I  have  a  senior 
sister  who  is  a  phrenol<^st,  and  I  have  heard  her  say 
that  the  time  would  come  when  a  practical  use  would 
be  made  of  It  It  is  a  study  which  I  love.  I  feel  thai 
my  stay  here  has  been  very  pleasant  Both  teachers 
and  students  have  shown  a  kind  spirit  toward  me. 

Mb.  HomiAN.— About  four  years  ago  I  attended  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  Phrenology,  and  learned  the 
location  of  the  different  groups  of  organs,  and  by  ob- 
servation fbund  that  the  theory  in  respect  to  their  fane- 
tions  held  good.  I  sent  on  to  this  office  for  the  book 
called  **How  to  Read  Character,**  and  having  read  it 
over  and  over,  began  to  examine  the  heads  of  my 
friends.  Then  I  ordered  the  ^  Stadenu*  Set**  and  I  be- 
came so  ranch  interested  I  worked  very  hard  to  obtain 
the  means  to  defray  my  expenses  in  coming  here.  All 
doubts  I  had  respecting  the  truthfulness  of  Phrenology 
have.slnoe  disappeared.  That  which  I  owe  to  Phrenol- 
ogy, and  those  who  have  labored  to  dlseeminate  It  is 
second  only  to  that  which  T  owe  to  my  parents. 

Mr  Curren.— Among  the  many  topics  taught  in  the 
course  of  instruction  now  closing,  Phrenology  has  Justty 
been  the  chief.  Anatomy  and  pTlysiology  are  very  im- 
portant and  interesting,  but  act  merely  as  ser\-ants  to 
the  great  central  source  of  thought  and  power,  the  brain. 
Here  we  have  been  able  to  study  all  tosreiher.  I  look 
for  the  time  when  not  only  common  schools,  but  every 
college  shall  have  a  department  of  Phrenology,  and  no 
course  of  education  shall  be  considered  complete  with- 
oat  thorough  Instruction  in  this  science.  To  you,  my 
teachers,  I  give  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  for  yonr 
earnest  eflbris  in  imparting  to  us  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  I  am  very  gratefhl  to  my  classmates,  and  to  all 
connected  with  this  institution,  for  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. Tendering  you  all  my  best  wishes,  I  bid  you 
good-bye. 

Mr.  Wtscabvbb.— Friends :  1  believe  in  work.  Let 
us  show  our  hands;  show  the  worid  what  we  can  do. 
We  are  able  to  do,  if  we  only  say  we  will.  Since  I  was 
'  introdnced  to  Fhrsnology  I  have  had  a  fervent  deslit 
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to  Inraftigate  tbe  nibject,  beUerloK  that  there  exieted 
some  grand  and  noble  troth  bj  meant  of  whidi  we 
might  nnlock  the  myetio  chamber  of  the  mind  and  com- 
prehend Itelawp  of  action.  Mjr  investlgatlone  have  not 
been  in  vain.  I  have  been  a  bnndred  times  remanerated 
for  my  Ubor.  Many  skeptical  notions  I  have  had  prior  to 
the  inveetlgatlon  of  this  subject;  bnt  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  they  have  disappeared  as  the  frosts  of  October  before 
the  rays  of  the  morning  s«n.  This  subject  has  expanded 
my  Ideas ;  and  many  things  in  baman  nature  that  were 
myeterions  to  me  are  now  plain  and  easily  comprelyend- 
ed.  I  shall  pnrsne  my  coarse  onwaveringly,  sealdiisly 
and  honestly  endesTor  to  Implant  in  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple these  grand  truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  o(trao 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

Mb.  Cxjlbx.— In  1865  I  came  to  New  York  from  Bng- 
land,  and  in  passing  thia  estabUshmenl  sooa  afterward, 
I  obtained  an  examination.  My  ehaiacter  was  described 
▼ery  correctly.  My  fisalts  and  weaknesses  were  spoken 
of«  advice  was  given  me,  what  I  must  not  do  and  what 
I  ought  to  do.  I  became  very  much  Interested  in  the 
subject,  and  it  seemed  that  Phrencdogy  was  necessary 
for  me  to  understand  myself,  and  be  able  to  guard 
agslDst  my  weaknesses.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  I  can 
teach  it  ae  I  have  been  instructed  to,  it  will  do  credit  to 
me. 

Mb.  Masoh.— Teachers  and  friends:  I  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  of  parents  who  gave  me  the  best  education 
they  could.  At  seventeen  I  enlisted  in  the  army  to  go 
to  the  £ast  Indies.  I  there  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
study  character.  About  five  years  ago  I  got  a  little 
chart,  with  several  illustrations,  stating  the  location  of 
the  different  organs.  The  next  book  1  read  was  ^*  Combe*a 
Constitution  of  Man,**  and  I  prise  it  as  the  book  which 
comes  nearest  to  the  Bible.  I  got  the  Pbbkkolooioal 
JouBNAL  and  aU  the  books  which  I  could,  in  Toronto, 
on  the  subject.  It  Is  chieily  to  my  wife  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  opportunity  of  coming  here.  If  we  can 
educate  th|S.  motWs  and  the  daughters  In  Phrenology' 
and  Physiology,  v^e  may  have  children  worthy  of  cul- 
ture. The  tln^  will  come  when  every  teacher  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  will  be  required  lo  know  Phrenol- 
ogy.   Qod  speed  Uie  <lay  I 

Mb.  Hobnx.— Teachers  and  classmates :  I  owe  my  con- 
version to  Phrenology  to  a  young  Scotsman  in  Canada. 
Gall,  the  German,  converts  Combe,  of  Scotland;  the 
disciple  and  countryman  of  Combe,  with  true  reciprocity, 
teaches  the  German.  May  tbe  mantle  of  Gall,  Spurs- 
helm,  and  Combe  fhU,on  nsl  The  founders  of  the 'sci- 
ence, like  the  founder  pf  Christianity,  have  passed  from 
earth,  but  their  teacbMi^  never  will.  In  common 
with  the  German  rac^  I  always  want  solid  bottom  to 
build  upon.  I  bronght^vei^  serions  objections  to  Phre- 
noltifry  into  this  school,  but  they  have  been  dug  out, 
root  and  branch,  aQ4  scattered.  The  foundation  of  this 
science  is  built  upon  a  rock.  Teachers,  the  thanks  I 
feel  toward  you  I  will  o^  out  by  so  living,  that  in  after- 
life, when  you  shi^l  hear  of  me,  it  will  give  yon  pleasure 
to  f«y,  **  He  sat  s^  my  feet.**  Classmates,  Phrenology, 
nice  Christianity,  \bb  not  succeeded  as  weO  as  it  ought, 
not  because  it  Is  not  the  pure  water  of  truth,  heavoi  dis- 
tilled, bnt  because  too  many  of  tbe  vessels  that  carry  it 
abpnt  are  not  cleimi  enough.  Let  us  not  teach  the  sci- 
ence in  the  Artemus  Ward  style,  if  we  would  avoid 
moral  consumption,  Let  us  meet  every  antiphrenologlCal 
Brutus  at  Philippi.  My  highest  ambition  is  that  God 
may  use  me  to  ^ng  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  Phrenol- 
ogy together  as  mistress  and  handmaid.  I  have  a  word 
to  »a7  in  r^ga^  to  Mrs.  Wells.  I  hare  never  looked  on 
licr  race  bnt  it  teemed  to  say  to  me,  '*  Up  1   Up !  ** 


BBSOLimOHS  Oy  THB  CLASS  OF  1974. 

yi^htrtm  we,  the  members  of  the  Claas  of  1974,  at  tbs 
expiration  oi  onr  course  of  Instruction,  feeUng  deaiiooi 
of  expressing  our  sincere  respect  for  the  subjects  pn- 
sented  us,  and  for  the  invaluable  Infonnatlon  reoeivid 
from  our  able  and  highly  esteemed  instructors,  therefore 

Betohed,  That  we,  having  investigated  the  subjects, 
Phrenology,  Physiology,  Physiognomy,  Psychology,  aad 
their  relations  to  owselves  and  oar  fbUow-man,  do 
heartily  acknowledge  them  to  be  indispenealile  to  tbs 
harmonious  development  of  humanity,  and  that  th^  lie 
at  the  basis  of  aU  true  culture,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
neas. 

BmoiMd^  That  Prof,  a  B.  Wdls  has  Imparted  to  « 
valuable  information  upon  Physiognomy  and  Psychol- 
ogy, and  that  to  him  we  extend  our  thanka,  ever  remem- 
bering the  kindly  spirit  he  has  always  manifested  to- 


Suolv€d,  That  Prot  Nelson  Siser  has  giren  ns  nOo- 
able  instruction  as  a  practical  phrenologist  and  teacher, 
and  that  his  gentlemanly  demeanor  and  pleasing  diction 
have  left  an  indelible  Impression  upon  onr  mlnda. 

JS«tolved^  That  the  instruction  given  npon  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Nelson  B.  Sixer,  has  been  hlg^ 
ly  appreciated,  and  merits  onr  hearty  appnnral. 

Me$olved,  That  Prof.  Alexander  Wilder,  MJ)«,  In  his 
able  Instructions  on  the  laws  and  treatment  of  lasaai^ 
has  laid  ns  under  lasting  obligation. 

Buolved^  That  Madame  Pe  Lesdemier,  as  a  teacher 
of  Elocution,  is  worthy  onr  warmest  commendation. 

Setolvsd,  That  the  kindly  bearing,  modest  demeanor 
and  pleasing  remarks  of  lirs.  Charlotte  i^wler  Wella  will 
ever  be  remembered  with  {Measure. 

Retolved^  That  we  are  very  gratefhl  to  sll  others  con- 
nected with  this  institntion  for  the  kindneaa  aBd  sym- 
pathy they  have  manifested  toward  ns. 

Betolved,  That  we  cheerfhUy  commend  the  AyF«^*y 
Pkbxbologioal  iKBTiTUTa  to  an  wishing  to  study  hu- 
manity in  its  manifold  relations,  it  being  the  only  Insti- 
tutlon  in  the  world  possessing  the  necessary  fhcUillss 
for  the  fun  advancement  of  those  great  truths  of  mental 
science  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  mental 
growth,  prosperity,  and  happlneaa. 

Bmotud^  That  a  copy  of  these  Beeolntloiia  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Professors  of  the  Phrenotoglcal  Inatitate. 
soliciting  their  publication  in  .the  Phiuuioi/)woal 
Joubbal. 

T.  J.  Wtsoabtbb,  of  Ohio. 

A..  WALULon  Masoh,  Canada. 

U.J.  HomiAH,  Indiana. 

Jas.  S.  Hour,  Iowa. 

WiLUAH  R.  Gbxbb,  Pennsylvania. 

R.  Q.  Pabbbb,  Missouri. 

J.  <^.  MoDavib,  D.D.8.,  BobUi  CaroBaa. 

Su  Waitbbs,  Ohio. 

H.  Clabbbcb  Gibbs,  Wisconsin. 

Bdwabd  M.  Pattsn,  minols. 

LuHDT  B.  Smtth,  Missouri. 

D.  B.  Hatsawat,  Massachosetts. 

O.  B.  Sabsbbt,  New  Hampshlrs. 

WiLUB  P.  Abthvb,  Lopg  Island,  M.  T» 

William  Hobnb,  Michigan. 

8.  F.  Philbbicx,  Ohio. 

H.  W.  CuBBBH,  Michigan. 

(Rev.)  .J.  D.  X«AUBB,  Ohio. 

Tbomas  Clabk,  New  Jersey. 

B.  M.  PuBCBLL,  Iowa. 

Miss  AucB  Stoobtok,  Ullnoia. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  iBviHo,  Connecticnt 

H.  D.  CkMTfM^  New  To^ 
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PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION  IN 

PRACTICAL    PHRENOLOGY. 

Clam  Pboorjjocb  for  1875. 

FIR  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  each  fall  or  winter,  we  have  given,  at 
our  Cabikbt  in  New  York,  private  and  popular  lectures,  for  the  instruction  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  desiring  to  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Phrenology  for  every-day 
me;  and  many  merchants,  artists,  students  in  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  parents,  teachers, 
and  others,  availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities.  But  these  popular  lessons  are  not 
aofflciently  spedfic  and  critical  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  make  practical 
Phrenology  or  scientific  character-reading  a  life-profession. 

A  demand  exists  for  more  thorough  instruction,  and,  accordingly,  for  several  years  past, 
we  have  given  instruction  to  classes  of  persons  who  desired  to  become  not  only  character- 
leaders,  but  professional  teachers  of  the  science.  Each  of  the  pupils  thus  taught  has  received 
at  oar  hands  a  certificate  of  his  attendance  upon  our  instructions,  which  is  a  voucher  that 
It  least  he  has  submitted  himself  to  that  training,  discipline,  and  drill,  the  valuable  results 
of  which  it  would  require  many  years  of  unaided  practice  to  obtain. .  Honest,  intelligent, 
moral  men  and  women,  with  a  missionary  spirit,  good  common  sense,  and  a  fair  education, 
we  welcome  to  the  field,  and  will  do  what  we  can  to  aid  them  in  acquiring  the  proper 
qualifications  to  teach  and  practice  this  noble  and  useful  science. 

We  propose  to  open  our  next  annual  class  October  1st,  1875,  one  month  earlier  in  the 
seaaon  than  formerly,  in  order  that  students  may  be  prepared  to  enter  the  lecture  field  at  the 
Iffoper  season.    Those  who  desire  to  become  members  are  requested  to  give  us  early  notice. 

In  the  fonhcoming  course  we  propose  to  teach  students  how  to  lecture  and  describe 
character  <m  scientific  principles ;  how  to  become  practical  phrenologists  and  delineators 
d  ofaaracter.  The  science  needs  more  public  advocates,  and  it  is  our  desire  to  aid  those 
who  can,  by  proper  training,  do  it  justice.  The  world  will  extend  its  respect  and  patronage 
to  those  who  are  qualified  to  deserve  them.  ) 

Thb  Subjbcts  will  bs  Illubtbatbd  bt  oub  laboe  CoLLBonoN  OF  Skulls,  Busts, 
Casts,  Anatouical  Pbbpabations,  Skeletons,  Manikins,  and  Pobtbatts.  Among  the 
topics  treated  in  the  course  of  instruction,  the  following  will  receive  attention : 

•iMftMt  or  Aaatonf  ,  imrtieolarlr  of  the  Biala  and 
Ncrrow  fljitf.  aod  alio  of  the  Y lul  Oigans ;  their  of- 
to>  ta  the  mft1nNwaf.*ce  of  hodllj  vigor  and  proper  sap- 
port  of  Uwbmin. 


Phyiotogy ;  its  general  laws ;  reciprocal  inflnenoes 
of  brain  and  bod}  ,  the  nervous  system ;  respiration; 
dftolation ;  diges  Ion  and  assimilation ;  growth  and 
dscay  of  the  body ;  air,  exercise,  simli^t,  and  sleep. 

The  Doctftee  of  Tcf  wiwfiata,  as  giving  tone  and 
pecBliarfty  to  meciah  manifestations,  also  as  alTecting 
the  marriage  ralat  ona,  or  what  constitates  a  proper 
coBbfnatlon  of  ten  pecaments  Ibr  parties  entering  into 
the  minrlage  state,  with  reference  to  their  own  happi- 
ness, and  also  to  th)  health,  character,  and  longevity  of 
their  children.  Tt  s  branch  of  the  subject  will  require 
•eveml  lectnrea,  an  I  will  be  oopionsly  illustrated. 

Fooiaai  IMet.~Ntttrition,  its  laws  and  abuses:  what 
ibod  Is  best  for  pcrtOBs  of  dHVereot  temperaments  and 
of  tiM  'wriiNM  iranuita.  What  to  eat  and  what  reject  to 
become  tA  or  toms,  or  to  Used  brain  or  mnsde ;  influence 
of  bodily  oonditicn  as  aflisetlng  mind  and  character; 
Kifflnlattta,  their  nature  and  abuse ;  alcoholic  liquors, 
tea,  coflbe,  spicea,  vinegar,  tobacco,  opium ;  their  effects 
on  the  bodily  oanditions  as  affecting  mind  and  health ; 
vhat  to  avoid,  bow  and  why. 

OipninUn  Phm—logy  \  the  development  and  po- 
cdlarWca  of  Om  animid  ktegdom;  hints  toward  iheir 
I  fai  tte  0al»«f  btliW^  ftoB  tb»  tow«it  to  the 


highest.  Including  the  facial  angle,  embodying  some  en- 
rious  and  interesting  fscts  relative  to  the  qualities  and 
habits  of  animals,  aU  tending  to  show  that  disposition  is 
according  to  orgaaisatlon. 

Htnmm  Plire«ology  |  mental  development  explained 
and  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  animals;  instinct 
and  reason,  the  line  drawn  betvreen  them ;  the  phrenol- 
ogy of  crime;  imbecility  and  idiocy ;  causes  and  man« 
agement;  insanity,  iu  causes,- and  bow  to  treat  it. 

JLoeatlea  of  tlM  Organ  of  the  Bmta;  how  to  find 
them  and  estimate  their  sise,  absolute  and  relative,  a 
matter  of  great  importance— indispensable  to  the  prac- 
tical phrenologist. 

The  BleoMBCa  of  Mental  Poree  courage,  energy, 
perseversnce,  and  industry—and  how  to  estimate  them 
in  the  living  person,  and  train  them  to  become  the  serv- 
ants of  virtue  and  of  success  In  life. 

The  GovenriMg  and  Aspiring  Group  of  ICental  Organs, 
their  influence  on  character  and  in  society,  and  the  mode 
of  estinuiting  their  powers  and  regulating  their  action. 

Self-Proteetlng  Oronp  of  Faculties,  their  location  and 
how  to  judge  of  their  size  and  Influence  in  the  economic 
and  decorative  phases  of  life. 

IMvlskM  between  the  Intellectual,  Spiritual,  and  Ani- 
mal R^ona  of  the  Bratai;  how  to  ascertain  this  in  a 
ttvteghsad. 

Measorf ,  how  to  Develop  nd  Improve  It ;  ita  naton, 
qpiaU^imidaaea.  * 
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The  Reaaoptiig  FacoltieB,  and  the  ptrt  they  plaj  Sn 
dvllizatioa  and  in  the  great  developments  and  duties 
of  haman  life.  How  to  Judge  of  the  »ize  of  these  or< 
gans,  and  how  to  coltivate  them. 

The  BzamliiackMi  of  Heads  Explained ;  praetkal  ex- 
periments ;  heads  examined  by  each  of  the  students, 
who  win  be  thoroughly  trained  and  instructed  how  to 
make  examinations,  privately  and  publicly.  Special 
training  in  the  examination  of  skulls. 

The  ComblnatieB  of  the  Organs,  and  their  influence 
on  character.  How  to  ascertain  what  group  or  oigans 
most  readily  combine  in  an  individual,  and  bow  to  de- 
termine his  mental  tendency  or  leading  traits  of  char- 
acter ;  how  he  may  correct  his  errors  and  improve  him- 
self. 

The  Moral  Bearlags  of  Ptureoolpgy  and  a  correct 
Physiology  ;  home  training  of  the  young,  and  self-cul- 
ture ;  Phrenology  applied  to  edacation,  to  matrimony, 
to  legislation,  and  to  the  choice  of  pursuits. 

MatrimoMy ;  its  laws  and  the  proper  developments  of 
body  and  brain,  fox  a  true  and  happy  union.  How  to 
determine  this. 

The  Natural  Langiiage  of  the  Faculties ;  philosophy 
and  bearing  on  the  reading  of  character  as  we  m^et  peo- 
ple casually  as  stnmgers. 

Physiognoaiy— Animal  and  Human ;  or,  '*  Signs  of 
Character,''  as  indicated  in  the  fiice,  form,  voice,  walk, 
expression,  and  so  forth. 

Etfanotoicy.  and  how  to  judge  of  Nativity  and  of  Race, 
including  Resemblance  of  Children  to  Father  and 
jf  other.    How  to  determine  this. 

Biology*  l^yehelogy,  Mesmerisai,  fHalmiyaBce, 
etc,  explained. 

Ol^eetleiis  to  Phrenology  Considered.  How  the  skull 
enlarges  to  give  room  to  a  growing  brain ;  the  IVoutal 
iinos ;  loss  or  lojury  of  brain ;  thickness  of  skull ;  ik- 
taliem.  materialism,  moral  responsibility. 

BlocMttoB,  bow  to  caltivate  the  voice.  Eloquence, 
V>w  to  attain  the  art.  Instruction  in  reading  and  speak- 


ing wlU  be  given  by  a  competent  and  experienced 
teacher  In  oratory. 

A  Review  of  the  whole,  answering  Questions  on  all 
points  relating  to  the  subject  which  may  be  proposed  by 
students.  Each  student  will  be  careftally  examined  in 
the  branches  taught,  and  will  give,  in  his  own  words, 
his  knowledge -on  the  subject. 

How  to  teach  Phrenology.  Instruction  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  presenting  Phrenology  and  Physiology  to 
the  public,  by  lectures  and  in  clas^ses ;  not  only  bow  to 
obtain  an  audience,  but  how  to  hold  It  and  iustruct  It. 

Dissection  and  DemonstratloB  of  the  Unmao  Brain, 
in  detail,  giving  the  students  a  clear  view  of  this  crown- 
ing portion  of  the  human  system. 

The  course  will  consist  of  Onb  Hitkdbxd  or  more 
lessons,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  more  daily  till  completed ;  though  the  wishes  of  the 
class  will  be  consulted.  Tbrms  of  the  entire  conrse  of 
instruction,  with  Diploma  to  graduates.  Orb  Hundbbi> 

DOM^ABS. 

The  Works  moat  essential  to  be  mastered  are  **  How 
to  Read  Character,^'  $1.S5 ;  Phrenological  bust,  showing 
the  location  of  all  the  organs,  $S. 

The  following  are  exceedingly  usefhl  to  the  student, 
and  they  shookt  be  read,  vis..  Memory,  $1.60;  Self-Col- 
ture,  $1.60 ;  New  Physiognomy,  with  one  thousand  il- 
lustrations, $5  ;  Constitution  of  Man,  $1.75. 

An  of  the  above  works  may  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  pRBBNOLoeioiLi*  JouBHAL.  Thoso  who  order  the 
entire  set,  to  be  terU  at  one  time  by  exprees  at  tAeir  ex- 
penee^  can  have  them  by  sending  us  $10.  Post-office 
order  or  draft  will  be  safe. 

Apparatus  for  the  use  of  Lectuiers,  snoh  as  portraits, 
skulls,  and  casts  of  heads  can  be  Airuished  to  those  who 
desire  them. 

Application  fOT  membership  should  1>e  made  at  once, 
that  complete  arrangements  may  be  made.  Addrese, 
OlBoe  of  Thb  Phbsmolooioal  Journal,  880  BroadwAy, 
New  York. 


In  tfUs  departmmi  €re  given  the  tUiee  and  pricm  vf 
tmeh,  Nbw  Boobs  «  hwbt  been  re^^ieed  from  the  pub- 
tUhtre.  Our  readere  look  to  vf  forihme  emMmuMmmdM^ 
cmd  we  ehaU  endeavor  to  keep  them  weU  ii\ftrmed  vHth 
f^fettnce  to  the  ewrrent  tUeratvre, 


Semi-Tropical  CALiPORinA;  Its  Clim- 
atti,  Healthfalness,  ProductlTeneaa,  and  Scen- 
ery ;  Its  Macniflcent  Stretches  of  Vineyarda  and 
Groves  of  Seml-Troplcal  Fruits,  etc.    Br  Major 
Ben.  C.  Truman.    One  vol.,  8vo. ;  pp.  204;  mus- 
lin, embossed  and  prof usely  gilded.    Price,  $8. 
San  Tninclsco :  A.  8.  Bancroft. 
This  is  a  beautiful  book  on  a  delii^^htfal  subject 
The  author  takes  us  with  him  through  a  most 
eharmlng  country,  and  we  become  so  fascinated 
M  to  wish  to  remain  in  that  soft  and  salabrloiifi 
tUmate.    We  have  here  schools,  churches,  society 
tiade  up  of  an  enterprising  population  from  vsrl- 
jQli  parts  of  the  world.    Onr  new  possessions  on 
«a  Pacific  has  been  settled  and  oecnpled  more 


than  a  hundred  years.  Los  Angeles  was  settled 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Christian  men 
and  women ;  a  history  is  herein  given. 

Here  is  a  rich  agricultural  country ;  farmerB, 
mechanics,  and  merchants  are  thrifty.  The  cli- 
mate is  so  equable  as  to  vary  but  little,  summer 
and  winter.  Here  the  olive,  the  orange,  the  lime, 
the  citron,  the  fig,  the  lemon,  with  groves  of  other 
fruits,  with  a  variety  of  nuts — the  almond,  the 
walnnt,  etc.,  are  grown  in  perfection.  Stock-rais- 
ing and  wool-growing  arc  profitable  enterprises 
Here  arc  also  rich  gold  and  silver  mines,  great 
oil  repositories,  and  salt  springs.  By  irrigation, 
moisture  for  crops  is  obtained  by  the  husband 
man.  He  has  no  fear  of  unseasonable  showera 
during  haying  and  harvesting;  but  the  reader  in- 
quires are  there  no  drawbacks  ?  Is  it  all  sunshine, 
health,  and  beanty  f  Aye,  verily,  it  is  a  ftiTored 
country.  It  is  almost  C&nltlcss  in  climate,  in  soil, 
in  the  productions  wherewith  to  supply  the  wants 
of  men ;  and  our  author  states  facts,  a  perusal  of 
which  must  convince  the  most  skeptlcaL  We 
commend  those  who  seek  information  as  to  all 
these  things,  to  the  beamtlfnl  book,  whose  Utle 
ire  five  abo«ve. 
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Thb  Mak  in  thb  Mooif,  and  Other 
People.    By  R.  W.  BaymoDd.    OneToL»Umo; 

?[>.  847;  embossed  maslin.  Price,  13.  New 
ork:  J.  B.  Ford&Co. 
Here  is  fact  sod  fiction  combined.  The  author 
possesses  a  yiyid  imagination,  which  he  nsea  for  a 
nsefnl  purpose.  He  combines  instruction  with 
smnsement,  and  his  reader  never  tires  of  listening 
to  his  stories.  The  Han  in  the  Moon  is  a  war 
story.  Under  Land  and  Sea  Is  a  story  of  adven- 
tare,  full  of  thriUing  interest  We  have  also  a 
LoTC  Story,  a  New  England  Story,  Two  Old  An- 
gds.  What  the  Horse  Said ;  then  we  have  a  Rahiy 
Dsy's  Story,  the  Results  of  HediUUon,  a  Story  of 
the  Spirits,  in  which  Poverty  Peter  figures ;  then 
s  Dresm  Story,  a  Christmas  Story,  My  Baby  and 
my  Bird ;  closing  with  Bow- Wow,  the  Dog's  Tale. 
Tbe  publishers  have  illustrated  with  some  dozen 
fan-page  pictures,  with  engraved  initial  letter- 
printing,  the  whole  on  the  best  superfine  paper, 
rendering  the  book  just  the  thing  for  a  holiday 
present  

OuB  First    Hitndrbd  Ybabs.    Parts 
IV.  and  v.,  Oct  and  Nov.,  1874.    To  be  com- 

Sletedln  one  year.    In  twelve  monthly  narts ; 
TO.    Price,  50  cents  each.    New  York :  United 
States  Publishing  Co. 

This  important  history  is  progressing  in  a  satis- 
fictoiy  manner,  and  promises  to  become  popular. 
Mr.  Lester,  the  author,  has  good  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  this  ezoeUent  ''hit,"  and  with  the 
manner  of  its  .publication. 

The  Ltpb  and  Adventures  op  Rear- 
Adxibal  John  Paul  Jonbs,  commonly  called 
PaulJones.    By  John  S.  C.  Abbott  Illustrated. 
One  vol.,  12mo;    pp.  859-  embossM  muslin. 
Price,  $1.60.    New  York :  Dodd  &  Mead. 
An  admirable  piece  of  stirring  history,  relating 
to  the  earlier  periods  of  our  national  existence. 
Paul  Jones  was  a  character,  and  his  name  will  go 
down  to  posterity  with  the  leading  patriots  of  the 
American  Revolution.    Mr.  Abbott  gives  us  the 
early  history  of   Paul  Jones  with  the  "Infant 
Navy,"  the   "Boarding   of   the  British   Lion," 
"Croise  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,"  the  "  Bou 
Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis,"  "  Result  of  the 
Yictory;  "  next  we  have  ••  Paul  Jones  at  Court," 
later  the  "  Mutiny  of  the  Landais,"  then  the  "  Re- 
torn  to  America,"  *»  End  of  the  War,"  the  "  Mis- 
sion to  Denmark,"  the    "Russian   Campaign," 
'^Adventures  on  the  Black  Sea,"  his  "  Retirement 
and  Death."    This  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  and 
romantic  of  our  sea  histories.    The  book  is  hand- 
somely published,  with  several  striking  illustra- 
tloas»  including  a  portrait  of  Paul  Jones. 

Papers  read  before  the  Medico-Legal 

Society  of  New  York,  from  its  OiT^anization. 

Pirst  Series.    Revised  Edition.    Pp.  575;  cloth. 

Price,  $4.50.    New  York :  McDivltt,  Campbell 

*  Co.,  Ill  Nassau  Street 

tUs  work  Is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  printed  in 
the  English  language.  It,  therefore,  deserves  spe- 
M  BtttiML    Tha  Madleo-Lsgal  Society  has  the 


honor  of  being  the  first  society  of  the  kind  ever 
organiied.  The  object  of  it,  as  stated  by  its  con- 
tttution,  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  advancement 
of  the  science  of  medical  juri^Hrudence.  There 
•re  twenty-four  papers  in  this  volume  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  tbe  oenstitution  and  by-laws  of  the  so- 
ciety are  in  the  appendix,  and  a  history  of  the  so- 
ciety is  given  in  the  introduction. 

These  papers  are  by  some  eighteen  dtflbrent  per- 
sons, who  are  eminent  la  the  profession  of  law  or 
medicine ;  and  each  of  these  papers  have  been  re- 
vised by  the  individual  author  of  it,  expressly  for 
this  publication.  While  it  will  be  found  particu- 
larly useful  to  the  legal  and  medical  professions, 
it  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  pub- 
lic This  society  is  doing  a  good  work  in  collect- 
ing and  disseminating  such  knowledge  as  relates 
to  medical  jurisprudence. 

Orace  for  Grace.  Letters  of  Rev. 
William  James.  One  voU12mo ;  pp.  841 ;  mus- 
lin. Price,  $1.50.  New  York :  Dodd  <&  Mead. 
As  an  aid  to  tbe  development  of  a  devotional 
character,  the  book  will  prove  useful.  Mr.  James 
states,  in  his  address,  that  tbe  present  collection 
of  letters  is  mainly  due  to  the  numerous  and  ear- 
nest requests  which  those  holding  them  in  their 
possession  have  received;  that  they  would  give 
them  a  fuUer  and  more  extended  publication.  An- 
other strong  incentive  has  risen  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  James  was  engaged  with  intense  enthusiasm, 
during  his  later  years,  upon  a  work  to  which  he 
brought  all  the  treasures  gathered  in  a  life- time, 
from  devout  study,  from  rare  spiritual  discovery, 
and  from  tbe  practical  experience  of  a  nature  rich 
in  feeling  and  profoundly  receptive  of  divine  com- 
munications. The  subject  of  this  work  was  that 
of  his  personal  correspondence,  viz. :  What  Christ 
does  for  the  fallen  soul  in  the  way  of  redemption 
and  conquest,  and  how  tbe  soul  can  obtain  the 
sanctifying  effects  that  flow  from  His  salvation. 

Makino  Reputations.   The  Prospectus 
of  the  Overland  for  1875  trulv  says  *'  that  it— the 
Overland  Monihlff — ^was  mainly  instrumental  in 
achieving  the  literary  reputations  of  Bret  Harte, 
John  Muir,  Stephen  Powers,  CharlCR  Warreu 
Stoddard,  Prentice  Mulford,  Joaquin  Miller,  Ina 
D.  Coolbrith,  and  others." 
The  Overland  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  t4  mag- 
asines.    It  is  well  edited,  beautifully  printed,  and 
every   way   creditable   to  California,  whose  re- 
sources this  magazine  has  aided  to  develop. 

Christian  -  Co-operation    in    Active 
Life  ;  or,  **  United  Brethren  in  Christ"    A  Re- 
view of  their  Origin  and  Progress,  and  Some  of 
their  Elementary  Principles.    In   Five   Parts. 
Bv  John  Vinton  Potts.    One  vol.,  12mo;  pp. 
4(k;  muslin.    Price,  $1.    Dayton,  Ohio :  United 
Brethren  Publishing  House. 
The  author  presents  in  a  handsome  volume  the 
origin,  basis,  and  evolution  of  the  plan  of  Chris- 
tian unity.    He  also  gives  the  result  of  this  plan, 
when  put  into  practical  operation.    Although  it 
is  written  from  a  particular  ttand-polnt,  it  Is  not. 
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stricUjr  spetldiiic,  teotftriaii,  Irat  brotd  tad  oom- 
prehensive.  The  spirit  of  the  work  mij  be  In- 
f erred  from  the  following  ezpresiloDa  by  the  an- 
thor :  **  Ift  &n  independeiit  book^  written  by  an 
independent  man,  who  exerciaes  independent 
thought,  in  an  Independeot  way,  manifestinfc  an  In- 
dependent apirit,  for  t  idependent  people,  who  are 
willing:  to  do  right,  Vl  a  discreet  way,  and  leave 
the  results  to  God."  The  author  would  reach  those 
of  all  churches  as  well  as  those  of  no  churches. 
He  aims  to  reach  mankind.  The  book  is  warmly 
indorsed  by  prominent  men,  whose  names  are  a 
guarantee  for  the  author's  ability  and  integrity. 

Daily  Memobandum-Book  fob   1875. 
Containing  Almanac,  Cash  Account,  BUI  Book, 
etc.    Published  annually  by  Francis  &  Loutrel, 
Manufacturing  Stationers  and  ttteam  Job  Print- 
ers, 45  ilalden  Lane,  New  York.    Price,  from 
50  cents  to  $1  and  $1.50. 
These  manufacturing  stationers  are  among  the 
oldest  in  the  city.    They  have  all  the  machinery 
and  other  materials  necessary  to  produce  the  best 
of  everything  in  their  line.    Bankers,  Merchants, 
Insurance  Companies,  etc.,  should  send  stamp  for 
circular  describing  paper,  ink,  binding,  etc,  con- 
nected with  blank  book  manufacture. 

The  Hobticultubist.  A  Jonroal  of 
Bural  Life,  Literature,  Art,  and  Taste.  Bdited 
and  published  by  Henry  T.  Williams,  New  York. 
Price,  $2  a  year. 

We  have  been  teasing  Mr.  Williams,  the  editor, 
to  make  the  ff&rticuUuriet  a  $5  magazine  instead 
of  furnishing  it  at  92.  We  would  have  it  the 
most  beautiful  and  complete  Journal  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  At  the  higher  price,  with  more  il- 
lustrations of  fruits,  flowers,  and  designs  for  cot- 
tages and  rural  homes,  we  believe  It  would  com- 
mand a  larger  patronage.  But  Mr.  Williams 
thinks  the  more  democratic  price  of  $2  a  year  the 
best  for  the  people.  And  his  magazine  is  richly 
worth  all  he  asks,  and  more. 

Haekness'  Magazine,  Vol.  HI,  No. 
10,  1875.  Price,  80  cents  a  number,  or  four 
numbere  for  $1,  John  C.  Harkness,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Mr.  Harkness  is  becoming  ambitious.  He  as- 
pires to  furnish  a  first-chiss  magazine  at  a  second- 
class  price.  A  dollar  a  year  will  bring  to  your 
toble  Harkness'  quarterly.  We  tWnk  it  cheap 
enough  at  twice  this  sum.  The  last  number  con- 
Ulns  a  number  of  beautiful  lUnstratlons— among 
others,  a  portrait  of  our  excellent  friend  Dr. 
Hicks,  of  the  WayHde,  whoso  sketch  appeared  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Phebholooical  Joubnal. 
For  80  cenU  Mr.  Harkness  will  send  a  aingle 

number.  

What  a  BoyI  Whnt  Shall  We  Do 
With  Him  y  What  WUl  He  Do  with  Himself  ? 
Who  Is  to  Blame  for  the  Consequences  ?  By 
Julia  A.  Willis.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  m; 
muslin.  Price,  fL50.  Phlladelphta :  J.  B.  Up- 
pincott  &  Co. 
From  the  cradle  to neM«hood,  what  a  my»- 


tary  and  what  a  history  there  la  in  the  life  of  t 
child!  Mrs.  Willis  pictures  the  boy.  Who  can 
pdnt  the  picture  of  the  ever-changing  girt  ?  But 
neither  boys  nor  gbls  are  all  alike.  Each  have 
many,  many  phases,  shades,  and  peculiarities  of 
character.  No  one  is  ever  twice  alike.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  to  accurately  describe  oner 
Mrs.  Willis  gives  us  her  views  in  a  racy  and  in- 
structive style.  Her  name  will  be  familiar  to 
JouBNAL  readers.  Will  she  not  now  give  us  the 
girl,  as  a  companion  piece  to  the  boy  ? 

Eatino  fob  Steength.     a  Book  Com- 
prising the  Science  of  Eating.   Becelpts   for 
Wholesome  Cookery,  Becelpts  for  Wholesome 
Drinks,  Answers  to  Ever-Becurring  Questions. 
By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D  ,  editor  of  the  SeraUi 
qf  Health,  »•  ParturiUon^Wlthout  Pain,"  etc., 
aided  by  numerous  competent  assistants.    One 
vol.,  12mo;  pp.  157;  muslin.    Price,  $L    New 
York:  Wood  &  Holbrook. 
Doctors  disagree.    There  are  many  different 
schools  of  medicine.    There  are  also  many  difler- 
ent  religious  creeds  in  the  world.    The  question 
which  each  and  every  one  desires  to  have  an- 
swered is  this :  What  Is  right  f    One  physiolog^t 
advocates  the  use  of  beef,  pork,  fish,  fata,  oils, 
etc.,  another  condemns  their  use.    Another  adTO> 
cates  a  vegetarian  diet,  Inelnding  fraite,  nuts, 
roots,  grains,  etc.,  excluding  the  flesh  meat   StOl 
another  advocates  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  an- 
other strenuously  condemns  them. 

Dr.  Holbrook  makes  a  compromise  by  including 
the  platforms  of  the  diflbrent  schools,  and  eaten 
to  alL  Meat-eaters,  vegetarians,  etc.,  will  each 
flnd  a  plank  on  which  to  stand ;  but  can  this  be 
called  the  ''Science  of  Eating?*'  We  ahoiild 
rather  call  it  Eclecticism. 

His  book  will  prove  suggestive  to  many,  though 
It  may  satisfy  no  one  reader.  Each  will  fall  back 
on  his  own  judgment  after  a  perusal,  and  it  win 
devolve  on  others  to  reduce  this  thing  to  method 

or  to  science.  

A  Tbeatise  on  Acoustics  in  Connee- 
tlon  with  Ventilation,  and  an  account  of  the 
Modem  and  Ancient  Methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  By  Alex.  Sealtzer.  12mo ;  pp. 
208 ;  muslin.  Price,  $L50.  New  York :  D.  Van 
Nostrand. 

The  author  entertains  original  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. '  He  has  a  critical  eye,  and  brings  a  critical 
judgment  to  bear  in  the  discussion  of  these  veiy 
important  questions.  Indeed,  we  feel  it  Incom- 
bent  on  us  to  consider  his  claims  more  folly 
than  we  can  do  in  a  brief  notice,  and  shall,  there- 
fore, defer  till  another  time  a  review  of  his  work 
Meantime,  those  who  may  wish  to  consult  him 
may  address  the  author  at  807  East  Eighteenth 

Street.  New  York.       < 

The  "Land  of  the  White  Elb- 
PHAHT,"  by  Frank  Vhacent,  haa  reached  ite  fifth 
edition  (Harper  A  Brothers),  which  Is  a  notable 
success  for  so  costly  a  book.  It  has  been  pub- 
Urtied  in  London,  has  been  translated  into  Ger^ 
man,  and  is  now  about  to  receive  a  translation 
into  French. 
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THE    LATE    GEBBIT    SMITH. 


A  FEW  days  after  last  Christmas  day 
this  man,  whose  name  had  for  many 
yeajs  been  recognized  as  a  synonym  for  true 
nobility  and  worth,  died  at  the  residence  of 
a  son-in-law  in  New  York  city,  where  he  was 
spending  the  holiday  season.  Although  a 
man  of  retiring  habits,  his  interest  in  mat- 
ters of  public  policy,  and  his  lively  sense  of 
iuty  when  movements  affecting  the  welfare 
of  society  were  agitating  the  popular  mind, 
frequently  drew  from  him  positive  express- 
ions of  opinion  and  practical  co-operation 
with  the  side  of  progress  and  reform. 

Gerrit  Smith  was  bom  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1797.  His  father,  Peter 
Smith,  at  one  time  a  partner  with  John  Jacob 
Astor  in  the  fur  trade,  was  a  very  wealthy 
man  in  landed  property,  having  used  most 
of  the  profits  accruing  from  his  business  in 
purchasing  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  interi- 
or of  New  York  State.  He  purchased  in  one 
lot  from  the  State  80,000  acres  in  the  County 
of  Oneida,  where  he  resided. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  Gerrit  Smith 
fell  heir  to  a  vast  estate.  Coming  thus  into 
possession  of  great  wealth  at  an  early  age, 
he  was  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  inclination. 
This  led  him  to  works  of  philanthropy.  He 
was  liberally  educated,  having  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College  in  1818.  He,  however, 
studied  no  profession  until  late  in  life.  In 
1858  he  was  admitted  to  practice  law,  and  sub- 
sequently conducted  several  important  trials. 
His  legal  experience  was,  however,  save  in 
real  estate  transactions,  a  mere  episode. 

He  first  appeared  actively  in  political  life 
as  an  anti-mason  during  the  campaign  of 
1827,  and  two  years  later  ran  for  State  Sen- 
ator as  the  anti-masonic  candidate,  and  was 
defeated.  Soon  afterward  he  entered  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  into  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  and  several  years  after- 
ward embarked  with  the  same  zeal  in  the 
temperance  cause.  For  many  years  he  was 
wholly  absorbed  by  these  two  questions, 
holding  the  most  advanced  views  among  re- 
formers. 

He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1844,  supporting  the 
Abolitionist  candidate,  James  G.  Bimey, 
against  Henry  Clay,  for  the  presidency. 


Ten  years  before  this  he  had  met  with  six 
hundred  delegates  assembled  in  Utica  to  form 
a  State  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  when  the 
meeting  was  broken  up  by  the  violence  of  a 
mob,  Mr.  Smith  invited  the  members  to  meet 
in  his  own  mansion,  at  Peterboro,  where  the 
organization  was  completed,  and  from  that 
time  his  prominence  dates  as  a  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  slavery.  In  June,  1848,  the 
Liberty  League,  and  a  split  from  the  Liberty 
party,  held  a  convention  at  Bufialo  and  nom- 
inated Gerrit  Smith  as  their  candidate  for 
the  President.  It  was  at  this  convention  that 
he  uttered  that  remarkable  sentiment,  **  There 
is  not  in  all  the  world  a  more  honorable 
tombstone  than  that  on  which  the  slave- 
holder would  inscribe,  *Here  lies  a  slave- 
stealer.' "  Through  his  efforts,  in  1842,  Col. 
Fitzhugh,  of  Maryland,  father  of  his  second 
wife,  was  induced  to  liberate  his  slaves,  and 
to  purchase  through  agents  those  who  had 
been  formerly  owned,  and  were  subsequently 
sold  by  Mrs.  Fitzhugh.  All  these  were  taken 
to  Peterboro  and  supplied  with  homes. 
Many  of  them  and  their  descendants  re- 
main at  present  in  that  locality.  He  was 
accused  of  having  contributed  money  toward 
the  Harper^s  Ferry  expedition  of  old  John 
Brown,  but  the  charge  was  never  proved. 

In  1852  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  an 
Abolitionist  from  the  district  comprising  the 
counties  of  Madison  and  Oswego.  While  in 
Congress  he  generally  acted  with  the  Whigs, 
with  whom  he  naturally  affiliated,  but  he 
never  compromised  his  anti-slavery  conyic- 
tions.  It  is  said  that  he  took  but  little  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture, ^ding  the  atmosphere  of  Washington 
80  out  of  sympathy  with  his  humanitarian 
spirit  that  he  resigned  his  place  at  the  close 
of  the  first  session. 

He  foresaw  the'  lace  war  at  a  result  of  the 
conflict  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and  dur- 
ing its  continuance  with  tongue  and  pen  he 
urged  the  most  vigorous,  yet  merciful,  meas- 
ures on  the  part  of  the  Union.  The  tall, 
commanding  fig^ure  of  Gerrit  Smith  had  been 
familiar  to  the  American  people  for  nearly 
half  a  century  as  **a  man  identified  with 
public  affairs  for  half  a  century,  not  as  an 
officeholder  or  an  active  politician,  but  as  a 
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molder  of  public  opinion  with  speech  and 
pen  and  by  exiunple ;  as  a  clear-headed,  fear- 
less, yet  self-contained  and  self-restrained  ad- 
vocate of  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  how- 
ever repognant  it  might  be  to  the  prevailing 
popular  sentiment.'' 

His  organization  and  temperament  fitted 
bim  for  leadership ;  not  the  leadership  of  an 
army,  with  mnsket  and  cannon,  but  the  lead- 
ership of  thinking  men.  His  head  was  not 
remarkable  for  its  development  in  the  phys- 
ical realm  so  much  as  for  its  development  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  spheres.  As  ap- 
pears in  the  portrait,  the  superior  region  of 
the  cerebrum,  in  general,  was  especially  large, 
giving  him  strong  reflective  faculties,  critical 
acumen,  excellent  judgment  of  men,  warm 


sympathy,  forecast,  steadfastness  of  opinion, 
self-reliance,  and  marked  sense  of  honor  and 
of  duty.  His  courage — Combativeness — ^was 
of  the  intellectual  order.  As  a  speaker  he 
was  clear,  earnest,  frank,  dignified,  an^  re- 
markably persuasive.  Without  policy  or  craft 
there  was  that  nobility  about  him  which  com- 
pelled respect  His  views  of  life  were  lofty 
like  his  character.  He  was  an  idealist  rather 
than  a  worker,  a  prophet  and  philanthropist 
rather  than  a  politician  or  legislator. 

Those  curious  to  compare  likenesses  of 
the  same  person,  taken  at  periods  widely 
apart,  may  find  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Smith, 
taken  when  he  had  attained  middle  age,  in 
**  New  Physiognomy,"  on  page  686,  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader. 


A    WELL-BALANCED    CHARACTER. 


A  PERFECT  balance  of  the  human  fac- 
ulties and  temperaments  is  most  diffi- 
cnh  of  attainment,  perhaps  impossible  in 
the  present  stage  of  development,  but  a  con- 
dition of  culture  and  improvement  which 
may  be  fitly  designated  by  the  term  **  well- 
balanced,"  is  within  our  reach.  We  meet 
many  persons  who  are  highly  endowed  by 
nature— organ,  feculty,  temperament  conduc- 
ing to  a  progressive,  improving,  useful  life. 
And  we  congratulate  them  on  the  possession 
of  their  high  qualities,  and  admonish  them 
with  regard  to  what  it  expected  of  them. 
But  the  mass  of  mankind  must  struggle  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  a  well-balanced  or- 
ganization, if  they  would  have  it  at  all,  and  it 
is  chiefly  to  the  eflbrts  to  improve  themselves 
wbich  many  make  earnestly  and  persever- 
ingly  that  society  owes  its  general  progress ; 
for  it  is  the  character  of  the  masses  which 
impresses  itself  upon  the  history  of  an  age 
or  people. 

The  Toronto  Ewutgdical  Witmeti  has  an 
ttticle  in  a  recent  number  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer  who  appreciates  the  necessity  of  brain 
development  in  matters  moral  and  physical. 
From  it  we  extract  the  following  paragraphs, 
which  are  quite  consistent  with  phrenologi- 
cal prindples : 

^  There  can  be  no  real  greatness  without 
It    There  onght  to  b«  cultivated  by  every 


one  a  desire  to  be  great.  But  we  must  know 
and  feel  in  what  true  greatness  consists.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
seek  the  highest  posts  of  honor,  political 
or  social.  Riches  are  not  necessary  to  true 
greatness.  To  do  pur  work  faithfully  and 
well  where  we  are,  as  mechanics,  or  clerks,  or 
salesmen,  or  students,  or  laborers ;  to  be  good 
sons  or  daughters,  or  brothers  or  sisters,  or 
parents ;  to  act  well  and  faultlessly  our  part 
in  the  sphere  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
us — then  shall  we  earn  and  receive  the  plau- 
dit, *  Well  done.' 

**  Many  a  man  has  made  a  fool  and  a  fail- 
ure of  himself  for  life  by  aiming  to  be  some- 
thing for  which  he  had  no  qualifications, 
neglecting  the  while  present  duty  and  activ- 
ity in  his  present  sphere.  No  course  is  so 
sure  to  call  us  to  higher  places,  and  more 
honorable  and  lucrative  employments,  than 
to  do  well  and  faithfully  our  present  work. 
When  we  show  ourselves  fitted  for  it,  tk<j 
place  will  seek  for  us.  And  by  looking  well 
to  the  formation  of  a  good  and  well-balanced 
character,  we  shall  best  secure  the  esteem 
and  confidence  which  will  make  us  really 
great 

**  True  usefhlness  can  not  be  secured  but 
by  a  due  regard  to  the  principles  above  laid 
down,  To  be  useful^  how  important!  I 
can  hardly  think  of  life  as  worth  having 
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the  reader  will  obeerye  that  the  ancient  mys- 
teriee  and  the  phenomena  grouped  about 
modem  Spiritualism  are,  no  doubt,  subatan- 
tially  identical. 

Reminiscences  of  the  practice  similarly 
crop  out  in  many  an  ancient  Gothic  and  Cel- 
tic legend,  and  in  many  a  tale  of  magic  and 
transformation,  as  an  actual  l>order-land  be- 
tween sleep  and  death — something  more  than 
the  one  and  something  less  than  the  other — 
inhabited  by  yisions  and  trances.  Homer,  in 
that  viyid  episode,  the  death  of  Patroklos, 
lucidly  illustrates  the  primitive  Hellenic  idea 
of  the  relation  between  sleep  and  death ;  an 
idea  which,  until  the  dawn  of  modem  phys- 
iology, was  very  nearly  universal.  And  how 
important  the  investigation  of  the  facts  and 
their  literature,  as  now  existing  in  India,  the 
parent-land  of  all  these  races,  is  to  the  study 
of  mythology  from  the  critical  point  of  view, 
will  appear  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
real  myth-formers  of  antiquity  were  its 
priests,  and  that  mythology  may  thus  be  re- 
garded as  the  product  of  a  mental  aura  en- 
gendered by  the  same  conditions  and  prac- 
tices that  the  literature  of  modem  Spiritual- 
ism describes.  Take  the  descent  into  hade$ 
as  it  occurs  in  the  BfMid  of  Virgil,  and  as 
transformed  by  Dante,  and  follow  it  back  to 
its  source.  The  Greeks  had  it,  but  not  as  a 
religious  mystery,  only  as  a  myth.  In  the 
Assyrian  tablets,  exhumed  in  the  summer  of 
1878  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum,  this  legend  appears  as  part  of  a 
primitive  religious  literature. 

This,  however,  to  the  {mictical  modem  in- 
quirer, is  not  the  only  aspect  from  which  the 
investigation  is  important.  On  the  contrary, 
in  its  various  physiological  relations  it  bears 
upon  the  singular  phenomena  associated  with 
modem  Mesmerism,  and  may  possibly,  on  the 
principle  of  reversion  as  employed  in  the 
science  of  biology,  indicate  the  etiology  of 
many  an  attack  of  catalepsy.  The  German 
superstition  of  the  doppelganger^  a  specter  in 
the  image  of  the  person  attacked,  supposed 
to  range  at  will  during  the  persistence  of  cat- 
aleptic rigidity— ^if,  in  view  of  the  phenome- 
na of  Spiritualism,  it  can  be  regarded  as  a 
superstition  at  all — ^had  its  origin,  no  doubt, 
in  reminiscences  of  the  primeval  practice  of 
apparent  death.  Finally,  as  a  species  of  mor- 
bid slumber,  the  study  of  the  facts  may  pos- 


sibly conduce  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  sleep,  as  a  nor- 
mal function  and  a  perpetuated  iiabit  of  the 
nervous  system. 

How  it  is  that  the  Hindu  fakir  is  enabled 
to  counterfeit  rigor  mortu^  or  rather  to  pro- 
duce a  real  rigor  mortii  in  his  own  person 
and  arrest  death  at  that  stage,  will  appear 
by-and-by,  after  a  prefatory  examinati<m  of 
the  physiology  of  sleep. 

.pimple  as  it  seems — an  act  with  all  the 
phenomena  of  which  every  person  is  feuniliar 
from  frequent  repetition —it  is,  nevertheless, 
true  that  the  physiology  of  going  to  sleep  ia 
one  of  the  mysteries  that  scientific  men  have 
not  been  able  as  yet  completely  to  unravel, 
although  many  theories  have  been  proposed 
and  discussed  by  eminent  m^  with  the  us- 
ual cleverness  and  acumen  of  sdebtific  the- 
orizers.  It  appears  to  be  settled  that  the  vi- 
tal processes  are  carried  on  somewhat  less 
•rapidly  during  sleep,  and  the  circulation  is 
considerably  lessened  in  the  motor  and  sen- 
sory tracts  of  the  nervous  system  and  in  the 
coronal  region  of  the  brain — ^indeed,  in  the 
whole  cerebral  aiid  cerebellar  ganglia,  the  lat- 
ter the  great  center  of  locomotion,  the  for- 
mer of  volition  and  ccmsciousness.  Tbo 
great  psychological  discovery,  that  the  spi- 
nal cord  has  exdto-motor  properties  and  is 
a  center  of  force,  independent  of  the  cere- 
bram  and  cerebellum,  proximately  solves  the 
problem,  by  indicating  how  it  is  that  the 
vital  man  never  sleeps,  while  the  mental  and 
muscular  man  passes  one- third  of  his  whole 
life  in  slumber.  The  inunediate  antecedents 
of  sleep— as  languor,  heaviness  of  the  eye- 
lids, partial  and  temporary  relaxation  of  cer- 
tain muscles,  nodding  and  dropping  of  the 
head,  obtuseness  to  external  impressions, 
yawning,  and  the  like — call  for  no  special 
consideratiiMi,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  in- 
dicative of  the  order  in  which  the  several 
tracts  of  the  nervous  system  partake  of  the 
disposition.  Thus,  the  muscles  of  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  those  co-ordinating  the  move- 
ments of  the  eyelids,  yield  first.  These  mus- 
cles, be  it  noted,  all  have  their  center  of  mo- 
tion in  the  cerebellum,  whence  it  is  conclud- 
ed that  that  center  appreciably  precedes  the 
cerebmm  in  the  act  of  going  to  sleep.  The 
dropping  of  the  lids  sets  up  a  barrier  be- 
tween external  impressions  and  the  retina  of 
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the  eye,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  resnlt ; 
although,  iudepondeut  of  the  cloeiLg  of  the 
lids  and  even  when  they  have  been  removed 
by  flargical  operation,  sight  is  the  first  of  the 
sensory  fiinctiona  to  be  abolished.  There 
are  many  animals,  among  them  the  rabbit, 
that  sleep  with  open  eyes.  It  is  an  error, 
hoverer,  to  assume,  as  many  eareful  physiol- 
ogists have  done,  that  the  Unction  of  vision 
(though  the  eyes  are  still  open)  is  abolished 
in  somnambulism.  It  is  consciousness  only 
that  is  absent,  and  as  a  careful  dissection  of 
the  human  brain  will  convince  the  candid 
inqdrer,  who  is  willing  to  liberate  himself 
from  metaphysical  dogmas,  consciousness  is 
not  an  essential  part  of  vision  or  sensation 
fer  M,  although  through  it  the  impressions 
received  and  stored  in  the  optic  ganglia,  and 
thence  transmitted  to  the  medullary  tract, 
hecome  subjects  of  perception.  There  are 
many  facts  showing  that  somnambulists  see 
without  the  consciousness  of  seeing,  and  ex- 
ert the  faculty  of  intelligence  without  the 
conaciousness  of  doing  so.  A  somnambulist 
composes  a  pieoe  of  music  or  a  sermon,  or 
psmts  a  picture,  in  perfect  unconsciousness  of 
the  act,  it  is  true,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  work  is  not  co-ordinated  by  intelli- 
gence.* 

*  One  other  element  must,  however,  be  taken 
tato  coneideration  in  determfaiing  the  qaestion  of 
tbe  faiflaence  of  the  cerebellam  on  the  reproduc- 
ttre process,  and  that  it  the  extent  to  which  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  is  concerned  In  the 
innenration  of  this  department  of  the  organism. 
And  here  I  must  correct  an  error  in  the  text- 
books on  physiology,  which  are  very  generally  co- 
iaddeat  In  regarding  the  tympathetlc  aystem  aa 
baring  its  orifcin  either  in  the  anperior  cervical 
pnglion  or  in  the  ganglion  of  ribes,  whereas  foetal 
diisections  demonstrate  that  its  first  formed  cen- 
ter is  the  great  semilunar  ganglion  in  the  ref^on 
of  the  ^aphragm.  This  second  nervous  system, 
aoaieUmes  styled  the  ganglionic  systam  of  ve^eta- 
tire  life,  has  a  sp<>v!al  relation  to  the  nutritive, 
weretiTe,  excretivci  and  circulatory  processes, 
lad  by  its  occasional  intertextnres  with  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  nerves,  particularly  with  the  pneumo- 
giBtric  and  tbe  superior  maxillary,  ia  brought  into 
idstion  with  the  brain  at  large,  but  more  inti- 
aatdy  witb  the  oerebellnm,  I  thhik,  than  with  the 
eentol  centers.  Thus,  a  fact  that  at  first  seems 
fitil  to  the  exactness  of  the  inductions  of  Fhre- 
lolofy,  strikingly  reinforces  them  when  more 
n!en>8Copically  examined ;  and  when  the  Invcsti- 
gitorhas  finally  worked  down  to  the  minute  facta 


Par  parenth^,  the  nomenclature  of  psy- 
chology needs,  in  thii  departn<ent,  to  Le  re- 
adjusted to  the  known  facts  of  anatomy  and 
function.  In  vision,  for  example,  the  rods 
and  cones  terminating  the  filaments  of  the 
optic  nerve  as  it  expands  in  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  and  forms  what  may  be  termed  the  sen- 
sitive field,  vibrate  to  waves  of  light  ether ; 
these  vibrations  are  primarily  elaborated  as 
subjects  of  sight  in  the  optic  ganglia ;  whence 
they  are  carried  to  the  medullary  tract  to  be 
received  and  appropriated  as  subjects  of  per- 
ception ;  whence,  again,  they  are  transmitted, 
if  the  term  be  admissible  in  a  process  not 
yet  fully  unraveled,  to  the  external  lamina  of 
the  cerebrum,  there  to  be  appropriated  as 
subjects  of  cognition  or  consciousness.  But 
were  the  lamina  of  consciousness  to  be  dis- 
sected away  from  the  brain,  the  sensory  func- 
tion of  vision  would  be  left  unimpaired.  In 
audition,  optic  perception,  olfaction,  and 
gustation  the  same  law  prevails.  The  sensa- 
tion is  first  received  and  elaborated,  then  cor- 
related as  consciousness,  and  consciousness 
may  be  extinguished  without  extinction  of 
the  sensory  function.  The  elaboration  of  a 
terminology  in  harmony  with  these  facts 
forms  no  part  of  the  writei^s  intent  in  this 
paper,  and  must  be  left  to  future  cogitation. 
But  the  fact  that  sensation  and  intelligence, 
in  the  proper  signification  of  both  terms,  are 
structurally  and  functionally  independent  uf 
consciousness,  and  may  be,  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent,  active  in  intervals  of  uncon- 
sciousness, is  important  to  the  comprehension 
of  many  of  the  morbid  phenomena  of  sleep ; 
and  psychologists  would  not  be  far  in  error, 
perhaps,  did  they  consent  to  regafd  this  or- 

of  nervous  structure,  he  finds  himself  vi«  4  ri»  with 
confirmations  of  Gall  and  Spuraheim,  where  Buper- 
flcial  scrutiny  had  led  him  to  anticipaUa  series  of 
insuperable  objections.  For  my  own  part,  I  con- 
fess Ihinkly  that  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  views 
of  those  gentlemen  amazes  me,  when  I  consider 
the  imperfect  microscopes  with  which  the  inves- 
tigations of  their  day  were  necessarily  conducted. 
The  nncerUlnty  that  exlsU  as  to  the  exact  limiU 
of  the  function  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  consti- 
tutes, however,  one  of  the  great  aourcea  of  uncer- 
tainty in  experiments  on  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem. For  example,  both  the  pnenmogastric  und 
the  sympathetic  are  so  interwoven  in  the  processes 
of  respiration  and  circulation  that  as  yet  their  rela- 
tive importance  is  open  to  conjeeture. 
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ganic  intelligence  (or  ganglionary  intelli- 
gence) as  the  basis  of  what  is  generally 
styled  imagination.  Hence  the  strange  ac- 
tivity of  the  imagination  in  the  phenomenon 
known  as  dreaming,  and  those  strange  and 
often  premonitory  visions  incident  to  that 
state. 

MaU  d  fM9  motUons.  The  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  those  concerned  in  the  expression 
of  intelligence  follow  those  of  locomotion  in 
yielding  to  somnolence.  The  great  motor 
ganglia  of  the  cerebrum  are  concerned  and 
involved  in  this  second  step  of  the  process. 
Most  physiologists  explain  the  means  by 
which  this  is  brought  to  pass,  by  supposing 
that  the  nervous  filaments,  proceeding  from 
the  medullary  tract,  and  co-ordinating  the 
action  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  region  of 
motion  and  consciousness,  contract  those  ves- 
sels, which,  unlike  others  of  their  kind,  are 
incapable  of  distension,  thus  reducing  the 
cerebral  and  cerebellar  circulation  to  a  com- 
parative nullity.  That  circulation  is  reduced 
by  contraction  of  these  vessels,  and  activity 
suspended  in  consequence,  there  is  no  doubt; 
but,  as  will  presently  appear,  thdr  contrac- 
tion is  not  due  to  an  impulse  transmitted 
from  the  vital  tract,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  relaxati(m  and  withdrawal  of  nervous 
energy  from  the  trajectories  in  question. 
The  best  definition  of  sleep,  therefore,  that 
can  now  be  ofiered  may  be  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  a  suspension  of  the  excitor  function 
of  the  encephalic  mass,  and  this  is  in  conse- 
quence of  a  somewhat  lessened  activity  of 
the  vital  centers,  although,  as  Marshall  Hall 
has  epigrammatically  said,  the  spinal  cord 
never  sleeps. 

The  order  in  which  the  special  senses  give 
way  is  first,  taste,  then  smell,  next  hearing, 
finally  touch;  and,  conversely,  a  person  is 
more  easily  awakened  by  tactual  impression 
than  by  sound,  by  sound  than  by  smell. 

What  is  the  final  cause  of  sleep,  considered 
as  a  normal  function  and  a  perpetuated 
habit  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  answer  that  the 
necessity  for  rest  is  responsible  for  the  phe- 
nomen<Mi ;  but  in  rebuttal  of  this  proposition 
comes  the  consideration  that  the  physical 
processes  never  rest,  and  that  the  question  of 
the  necessity  for  rest  is  primarily  referent  to 
these  processes,  which  are,  it  is  true,  in  the 
rest  of  the  encephalic  mass,  relieved  of  no  in- 


considerable tax  on  their  energies.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  many  facts  that,  next  to  nature, 
habit  is  omnipotent  as  furnishing  laws  of 
activity ;  and  in  the  perpetuity  during  sleep 
of  the  vital  activities,  without  oiaterial  re- 
duction, the  physiologist  is  supplied  with  a 
hint  that,  in  their  nature,  life  and  its  forces 
and  movements  are  sleepless.  Why,  then,  is 
it  that  the  cognitive  and  muscular  man  oLUst 
have  a  period  of  slumber,  or  die  ?  Say  it  is 
habit,  if  you  will,  but  whence  came  the 
habit,  and  how  was  it  first  generated  and 
transfomied  into  a  law  of  organism?  The 
man  who,  from  physiological  facts  alone, 
should  assert  that  any  primary  necessity  ex- 
ists why  the  brain  should  sleep  from  seven  to 
eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  would 
hazard  an  assertion  without  other  warrant 
than  the  empirical  observation  that  the  fact 
is  so.  The  fact  is  so,  and  it  is,  also,  a  £act 
that  the  tension  on  the  vital  man  is  very  con- 
siderably lessened  pending  the  period  of 
elamber.  But  why  should  consciousness  be 
extinguished  altogether?  Why,  in  other 
words,  should  it  not  suffer  a  reduction  in 
the  proportion  of  the  reduction  of  the  vital 
energies  ?  That  even  in  the  encephalic  mass 
sleep  is  comparative  merely,  is  abundantly 
demonstrated  by  many  facts  of  psychology. 
There  is  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious 
cerebration ;  the  brain  swarms  with  ideas  and 
fancies  tliat  are  never  correlated  as  conscious- 
ness at  all,  except  in  those  rare  intervals, 
perhaps,  when  the  unrest  of  this  deeper  life 
of  the  soul  wreaks  itself  on  a  poem,  a 
strange  painting,  or  an  unearthly  gust  of 
music.  Men  live  and  die,  like  things  half- 
blossomed  that  never  knew  their  own  beauty, 
except  in  the  blind  promptings  that  impelled 
them  to  unfold  it  to  the  sunshine.  It  is  in 
the  awful  abysses  of  the  undeveloped  that 
men  perish,  yet  yonder  lump  of  flesh,  stolid 
and  unimpressive,  has  that  within  that  might 
move  the  world.  PerdUy  amid  the  rubbish 
of  life  he  smothers  the  God.  So,  then,  in  a 
general  way,  our  unconscious  thinking  is 
more  than  our  conscious,  and  our  brains  are 
always  thinking.  The  other  evening  I  had 
been  talking  with  a  somewhat  critkai  friend 
about  Dickens,  and  had  struggled  in  vain  to 
put  into  an  expression  my  idea  of  the  radical 
motive  of  his  art  That  night  I  had  no 
dream ;  but  an  hour  or  two  after  I  dropped 
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to  sleep  I  was  snddenly  awakened  hj  the 
foy  expression  I  wanted,  bobbling  to  tbe 
surface :  ^  Dickens,"  I  waa  saying  to  myaelf, 
'^  was  great  in  that  he  drew  out  the  destiny 
of  tbe  homan  soal,  every  one  after  its  way.^* 
I  h$iik  not  been  dreaming,  and  I  was  awaken- 
ed, no  doubt^  by  a  train  of  thought  that,  bnt 
for  that  moment's  awakenings  would  have 
passed  forever  unnoted.  There  arehnndreds 
of  facts  that  sustain  this  hypothesis  that 
sleep  is  never  completed  sleep  until  it  merges 
iato  death.  And  is  it  then  ?  If,  however, 
perfect  rest  is  an  unknown  thing  even  to  the 
encephalic  mass,  and  if  rest  is  not  the  prim- 
ftfy  motive  of  slumber,  to  what  cause  shall 
the  f(»mation  of  the  habit  be  finally  re- 
fenedf 

I  shall  adventure  a  tentative  hypothesis, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  in  harmony  with 
all  the  £acts.  It  is  that  the  cessation  of  con- 
sdooa  encephalic  function  is  primarily  due 
to  lessened  activity  of  the  vital  centers,  of 
which  the  brain  is  properly  a  continuation, 
and  that  tiie  lessened  activity  of  the  vital  cen- 
ters is  contingent  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
tbe  phydolc^cal  action  of  light — ^the  main 
soarce  of  all  vital  and  nervous  phenomena, 
and  the  parent  of  life.  And  this  hypothesis 
brings  with  it  a  curious  question.  Had  the 
earth  been  ao  balanced  among  suns  as  to 
have  no  succession  of  day  and  night,  would 
its  inhabitaats  have  been  sleepless  ?  Or  were 
it  to  be  snddenly  placed  in  suoh  a  position, 
would  the  habit  of  sleep  gradually  disappear  f 
lam  inclined  to  think  that  the  physiologist 
who  will  candidly  weigh  all  the  facts  pro  et 
contra^  will  be  impelled  to  answer  both  these 
qoeries  in  the  affirmative^  but  I  will  not 
stop  to  discuss  the  problem,  as  it  is  too  fan- 
ciful for  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry ; 
bat  here,  in  its  various  physiological  rela- 
tioDs,  lies  the  insuperable  objection  to  the 
Qudulatory  theory  of  light,  as  first  advanced 
iu  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  day  by  that  eminent 
mathematician,  Professor  Huygbens,  and 
now  asserted  as  a  demonstrated  fact  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  according  to  which  light 
oonatsts  of  the  vibrations  of  a  very  thin  and 
elastic  ether  that  pervades  all  space  and 
eren  the  interstices  between  the  molecules 
of  Biaterial  substances,  the  several  vibrations 
olended  together  in  the  solar  ray  having 
waves  of  a  length  and  frequency  peculiar  to 


themselves.  These  vibrutions,  impinging 
upon  the  minute  papillated  filaments  of  the 
optic  nerve,  are  responsible  for  all  the  varied 
phenomena  and  harmonies  of  color,  so  that 
color  is  really  susceptible  of  melody.  Thus 
a  light-wave  .685  of  a  millimeter  in  length 
produces  the  sensation  of  red  ;  another  .616 
in  length,  the  sensation  of  orange ;  another 
.560  in  length,  the  sensation  of  yellow.  The 
length  of  the  green  wave  is  .518 ;  that  of  the 
blue  wat^  .456;  that  of  the  violet,  .410. 
Compare  these  wave-lengths  with  the  sono- 
rous waves  of  the  musical  notes  constituting 
the  octave,  and  it  will  appear  that  the  same 
law  of  harmony  runs  through  both. 

Bnt  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  light 
vibrates  in  waves  of  varying  length  and  in- 
tensity, that  all  physical  forces  are  propa- 
gated by  vibrations,  and  that  this  aspect  of 
the  subject  flimishes  a  fhll  explanation  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  reflection,  refraction, 
polarisation,  double  refi*action,  and  interfer- 
ence, these  facts  have  as  yet  offered  no  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  varied  and  curious 
phenomena  of  absorption  and  transforma- 
tion ;  and  these  phenomena  He  at  the  very 
basis  of  the  physiological  activities  of  the 
luminous  agency,  nor  are  they  competent  to 
all  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  pro- 
duction of  tints ;  while,  again,  if  light  con- 
sists altogether  of  the  vibrations  of  an  ether, 
how  is  it  that  the  diflerent  elements  of  the 
solar  ray  can  be  insulated  in  the  same  quar- 
ter of  the  spectrum,  red  light  existing  in  thd 
violet  spaces,  blue  light  in  the  red  spaces  ? 
And  why  should  the  blue  ray  have  a  special 
relation  to  germination,  the  yellow  to  the 
deposition  of  tissue,  and  the  red  to  the  pro- 
cess of  ripening  ? 

Light  is  the  vibration  of  an  ether,  and 
mare.  Life  is  the  beating  of  a  heart,  and 
more.  The  dee])er  properties  and  relations 
of  both  are  involved  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  problem,  how  the  cessation  of 
light  produces  sleep.  These  dip  into  the 
lower  strata  of  transcendental  physics, 
where  light  must  be  considered  as  an  entity 
as  well  as  a  vibration,  a  molecular  energy 
cognizable  to  the  senses  only  through  motion 
impinging  upon  the  optic  nerve.  All  our 
sensations  are  equivalents  in  consciousness 
for  vibratory  phenomena  of  different  wave- 
lengths.    For    demonstration,    making   an 
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electric  circuit  with  both  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery, apply  one  of  the  conductors  success- 
ively to  the  eye-ball,  the  nasal  passages,  the 
car,  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  end  of 
tbe  finger — ^thus  successively  communicating 
the  vibrations  of  the  current  to  the  optic, 
olfactory,  auditory,  and  gustatory  nerves. 
Flashes  of  red  light,  a  sulphurous  odor,  a 
piercing  sound,  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  sharp 
tingle  of  the  finger  rapidly  respond  as  the 
pole  is  passed  from  point  to  point,  and  as 
the  jequivalents  in  consciousness  of  the  wave- 
motion  by  which  the  current  is  propagated. 
It  comes,  then,  to  this,  that  although  all  forces 
are  propagated  by  vibrations,  and  all  sensory 
phenomena  are  synonyms  for  vibratory  phe- 
nomena, still  that  view  of  light  that  pretends 
to  pursue  it  through  all  its  transformations, 
now  as  heat,  now  as  luminosity,  now  as  elec- 
tricity, now  as  actinism,  now  as  affinity,  now 
as  magnetism,  now  as  nervous  energy,  must 
dip  deeper  into  the  problems  of  molecular 
physics  than  the  mere  cadences  of  propaga- 
tion. It  is  possible  to  scan  the  processes  of  na- 
ture in  this  way,  as  a  freshman  scans  Homer^s 
hexameters ;  but  there  is  an  important  dif- 
ference between  the  acutest  analysis  of  the 
mathematical  structure  of  a  poem  and  en- 
lightened criticism  and  estimate  of  the  psy- 
chical forces  exhibited  in  its  production. 

So,  then — ^not  to  indulge  in  further  digres- 
sion,— it  is  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  physiol- 
ogical action  of  light  that  the  process  of 
going  to  sleep  is  to  be  traced.  This  law 
extends  through  all  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  solving  the 
problem  of  hibernation  in  animals,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fbmishing,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  adequate  explanation  of  apparent  death, 
to  the  practice  of  which  exclusion  of  light 
is  an  absolute  condition. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  cave-dwellers 
were  hibernating  races,  that  the  remote  an- 
cestors of  the  Hindu-European  family  slum- 
bered away  the  winter  interval  in  Asiatic 
grottoes,  and  that  the  practice  of  apparent 
death  is  thus  a  survival  of  a  once  universal 
prehistoric  habit  Observe,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  as  civilization  has  progressed  from 
living  in  huts  and  caves  to  dwelling  in  well- 
lighted  apartments,  cases  of  catalepsy  have 
correspondingly  diminished  in  number,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  its  attacks  are  limited  to  per- 


sons living  in  comparatively  unlighted  hab- 
itations ;  so  that,  on  strictly  scienti5c  prin- 
ciples, the  $VM  qua  non  in  disorders  of  this 
type,  to  be  rigorously  enforced  by  the  at- 
tending physician,  should  be  the  removal  of 
the  invalid  to  well-windowed  apartments, 
having  a  southern  exposure  and  so  flooded 
with  sunshine.  In  other  words,  the  mlarium 
(light-bath)  is  the  main  agent  of  recovery 
in  disorders  contingent  on  nervous  atomy — 
a  fact  that  connects  catalepsy  with  tbe  art 
of  apparent  death  as  practiced  by  the 
Asiatics,  and  indicates  the  physiology  of  the 
latter  as  a  sdf -induced  cataleptic  fit 

Another  fttct  that  connects  the  artificial 
with  the  spontaneous  attack  is  the  persistence 
of  heat  in  the  coronal  region  of  the  brain, 
indicating  that  consciousness  may  not  be 
extinguished,  for  morbid  function  of  the  ex- 
ternal lamina  of  this  center  constitutes, 
without  doubt,  the  true  physiology  of  the 
deeper  order  of  trance  as  distinguished  from 
the  state  known  as  clairvoyance.  Were 
there  any  way  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
spinal  cord  has  lost  its  excitor  properties  it 
would  constitute  the  ultimate  and  infallible 
test  whether  death  has  actually  supervened. 

But  how  comes  about  the  muscular  rigid- 
ity in  these  cases  ?  This  question  involves 
the  consideration  of  another  problem,  that 
of  muscular  contractility.  The  contraction 
of  a  muscle  is  an  electrical  phenomenon  con- 
tingent on  the  disturbance  of  the  electrical 
equilibrium  of  muscular  tissue,  and  this  dis- 
turbance, as  experiments  have  proved,  is  due, 
not  to  a  nervous  impulse  communicated  to 
the  muscle,  but  to  the  diminution  of  nervous 
energy  in  that  trajectory.  The  function  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  repose,  is  that  of  co- 
ordination. When  I  lift  my  arm  I  practi- 
cally withdraw  that  co-ordination  fit>m  the 
muscles  concerned  in  the  movement,  and  they 
contract  of  themselves.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  nervous  exhaustion  induces  jerkings 
and  $ie(m$9e$  of  the  muscles;  and  he  who 
can  educate  himself  to  withdraw  the  nervous 
force  by  mere  efibrt  of  will  from  the  tngec- 
tories  communicating  with  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, can  by  mere  effort  of  the  vdll  induce'a 
perfect  rigor  mortu^  and  arrest  death  at  that 
stage,  for  dissolution  can  not  actually  super- 
vene so  long  as  the  spinal  cord  retains  its  ex- 
citer properties.    The  reader  thus  sees  how 
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it  was  that  Colonel  Townsend  wae  able  to 
lie  down  and  die  (apparently)  of  his  own  vo- 
liticn.  The  Tvholo  theory  of  culture  that 
enables  the  Hindu  fakir  to  perform  the  same 
singular  feat,  is  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  in-drawal  of  the  nenrous  energy,  as 
my  one  may  ascertain  who  will  peruse  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  or  will  observe  from 
life.  The  writer  has  had  several  opportu- 
nities of  comparing  the  phenomenon  of 
counterfeit  death,  as  practiced  by  Asiatic 
jugglers,  with  the  cataleptic  attack  in  its 
ordinary  aspects,  and  can  answer  for  the 
general  identity  of  the  symptoms. 

The  physiologist  finds  himself,  therefore, 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  contem- 


plation of  several  series  of  phenomena  more 
or  less  related  in  their  nature,  and  all  de- 
pendent upon  peisistence  of  the  ezciior  func- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  during  suspension, 
more  or  less  total,  of  other  functions.  They 
are  sleep,  catalepsy,  somnambulism.  Mes- 
meric slumber,  and  apparent  death,  all  hav- 
ing the  same  or  a  lesser  dependence  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  light,  the  great  agent  of 
physiological  activities  and  transformations, 
or,  as  in  Mesmerism,  upon  vibratory  phenom- 
ena. The  psychical  facts  incident  to  these 
states  of  the  nervous  system  are  very  curious 
in  many  of  their  aspects,  but  may  be  recon- 
sidered in  a  future  paper. 

FRANCIS  OBBBT  FAIRFIBLD. 
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OlfE    DEED    OF    GOOD. 


If  I  might  do  one  deed  of  good. 
One  little  deed  before  I  die. 

Or  thhik  one  noble  thought  that  should 
Hereafter  not  fory^otten  He, 

I  would  not  murmur,  thovgh  I  must 

Be  lost  in  death's  unnumbered  dust. 


The  filmy  wing  that  wafts  the  seed 
UpoD  the  careless  wind  to  earth, 

Of  its  Bhort  life  has  only  meed 
To  find  the  germ  fit  place  for  birth 

For  one  swift  moment  of  delight 

It  whirls,  then  withers  out  of  sight 

F,  W.  B(mrdm<m, 


KINDNESS    TO    OTHERS. 


"T^O  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
-L'  others  do  to  you."  Let  us  have  a 
chat  about  who  those  others  are.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  the  word  means  aU  creatures 
with  life^  from  our  fellow-mortals  down  to 
the  crawling  insect ;  that  we  are  not,  except 
in  self-defense,  to  do  anything  to  the  tiniest 
one  of  them  that  we  should  not  like  done  to 
onreelves.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  eyes 
of  God  OUT  treatment  of  these  insignificant 
creatures  is  the  measure  of  our  charity — the 
charity  which  includes  every  good  trait. 

The  creatures  who  pray,  "  God  bless  me 
and  my  vrife ;  my  son  John  and  his  wife ; 
OS  four  and  no  more,"  and  there  are  plenty 
of  them,  if  they  do  not  come  out  as  honestly 
as  that  man  did,  are  rewarded  by  living  in 
an  extremely  narrow  world,  and,  naturally 
entertaining  envy  and  ill-will  for  the  rest  of 
mankind,  have  a  very  large  world  to  react 
opon  them,  and  repay  evil  for  evil.  The 
man  "  who  does  not  needlessly  set  foot  upon 
a  worm,'*  who  takes  himself  out  of  the  way 


that  a  timid  bird  may  go  to  her  nest,  who 
does  not  kick  a  clumsy,  recumbent  animal 
away  that  his  lordship  may  pass,  but  walks 
a  little  out  of  his  path  to  avoid  disturbing 
it,  will  do  unto  all  others,  larger  or  smaller, 
as  he  would  be  done  by,  and  reap  a  harvest 
of  love  and  kindness  from  his  neighbors ;  for 
such  characters  are  universally  beloved. 
When  I  compare  him  with  his  antipode,  the 
ruthless  wretch  that  loves  to  crush  all  the 
little  structures  that  the  smaller  beings  make 
with  such  labor,  and  esteems  it  a  luxury  to 
lash  a  poor  negro,  a  horse,  or  a  child,  I  think 
what  a  gulf  is  set  between  them  1  How  it 
widens  from  their  infancy  up  1  the  faculties 
of  the  one  continually  enlarging  in  sympathy 
with  nature — those  of  the  other  warping  and 
narrowing.  How  lurid  and  satanic  the  emo- 
tions of  the  latter  compared  with  the  for- 
mer !  It  is  true  that  the  kingdoms  of  heaven 
and  hell  arc  in  the  heart !  The  latter  burns 
with  fire.  Did  you  ever  see  an  ill-natured 
or  cruel  person,  child  or  adult,  who  did  not 
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perpetually  stir  up  a  reaction  of  hatred,  re- 
sentment, and  ill-will  of  others  against  him- 
self? 

There  is  little  reason  for  mankind  to  feel 
so  loftily  large  as  compared  with  animals 
and  insects,  that  he  can  scarce  endure  their 
presence.  He  need  not  turn  his  nose  up  at 
the  ant,  and  imagine  that  it  has  no  rights 
that  he  is  bound  to  respect.  It  has.  A 
comparative  insignificance  is  the  common  in- 
heritance with  us  all — man,  animal,  and  in- 
sect. Tliis  world,  which  seems  to  us  so  vast 
because  of  our  littleness  when  compared  with 
it,  is  not  as  large  as  a  grain  of  sand  con- 
trasted with  the  starry  systems  of  the  tmi- 
verse.  Upon  this  grain  of  sand  should  we 
be  even  microscopic  insects,  viewed  as  a 
spirit  or  a  God  could  view  us  from  a  distant 
system?  See  how  $m€Ul  you  are!  Would 
you  like  some  monster  to  crush  or  torment 
you  because  of  your  smallness?  As  you 
would  like  your  rights  regarded,  so  regard 
the  rights  of  the  meaner  beings  around  you. 
It  is  ordained  that  we  shall  slay  and  eat. 
But  if  we  must  kill,  let  us  kill  quickly  and 
with  little  pain,  and  never  kill,  maim,  or  per- 
secute, or  permit  children  to  do  so,  for 
pleasure. 

I  look  upon  Mr.  Bergh  as  a  herald  of  the 
'*good  time  coming.'^  He  is  an  idea  that 
will  grow  in  the  world  like  the  t3rpe8  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven — the  mustard -seed  that 
grew  into  a  great  tree,  so  that  the  fowls  of 
the  air  came  and  lodged  in  its  branches — 
the  little  leaven  that  the  woman  put  in  her 
meal,  and  it  leavened  the  whole  lump.  I 
never  see  or  hear  his  name  but  I  say.  Heaven 
bless  him  I  There  is  such  urgent  need  for 
more  Mr.  Berghs,  especially  in  my  native 
South,  where  the  whip  seems  yet  to  be  the 
pastime  of  some  of  the  inhabitants. 

There  is  another  topic  in  this  connection 
which  one  seldom  hears  much  about,  the 
9ewre  punishment  of  children  by  their  par- 
ents. It  is  a  disagreeable  subject,  but  if 
tender  children  can  endure  the  reality, 
surely,  for  the  sake  of  reform,  we  mfty  read 
of  it.  Many  parents  **  spare  the  rod  "  when 
a  slight  infliction  would  reform  the  child, 
and  wait  until  he  is  thoroughly  '*  spoiled  ^' 
by  habit ;  and  then,  when  their  anger  is  suf- 
ficiently aroused,  give  a  terrific  beating — ^not 
only  that,  but  prevent  the  child  from  crying, 


stop  what  nature  demands  as  an  outlet  for 
pain.  Those  very  persons  could  not  bear, 
without  writhing,  five  strokes  upon  their 
toughened,  full-grown  fiesh,  while  they  may 
make  the  soft  ficsh  of  a  child  bear  perhaps 
fifty  or  a  hundred^  and  that  without  a  cry. 
It  ought  to  be  a  rule  for  every  parent  and 
teacher  to  strike  himself  with  the  rod  at 
least  once,  and  with  as  much  force  as  he 
uses  upon  his  offending  child,  and  hnow  how 
it  feels  before  he  inflicts  it ;  and  policemen 
should  seize  the  man  or  woman  who  prevents 
a  child  irom  crying  reasonably  when  it  is 
hurt  I  speak  strongly,  because  my  sympa^ 
thies  have  been-  put  upon  the  rack  by  these 
brutalities,  and  they  are  common,  even 
among  otherwise  respectable  people,  and 
should  be  exposed. 

What  the  child  needs  is  to  be  taught 
prompt  obedience  from  his  infancy,  when  a 
firm  word  or  judicious  management  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  quell  him ;  and  all  his  hab- 
its should  be  so  supervised  that  an  evil 
trait  can  not  develop  for  want  of  exercise. 
This  is  ten  thousand  times  the  easier  way  to 
train  youth,  as  any  sensible  mother  will  tell 
y«u.  One  must  judge  of  her  capability  as  a 
mother,  however,  by  her  obedient,  thought- 
ful children,  and  not  by  her  g^ieral  knowl- 
edge, for  the  wisest  are  often  dolefully  igno- 
rant of  child-nature. 

It  may  be  said  that  when  all  the  reforms 
one  could  wish  for  have  been  made  the  Mil- 
lennium will  have  arrived.  Would  there  be 
any  harm  in  each  one  of  us  trying,  by  our 
own  conduct,  to  hurry  that  good  time? 
Would  that  this  paper  could  set  one  cruel 
person  seriously  to  thinking  or  prompt  him 
to  one  act  of  obedience  to  the  Golden  Rule, 
in  place  of  a  premeditated  cruelty  I  Would 
that  it  could  cause  some  cowardly  tyrant  to 
realize  how  he  should  feel  if  his  back  were 
scored,  and  cause  him  to  spare  some  poor 
urchin,  horse,  or  animal  I  Peradventure  he 
might  thenceforward  adopt  the  habit  of 
kindness  to  all  creatures. 

KATB  KATANAGH. 


Phrbkoloot  in  tbA  Aobs  Fast. — ^It  was 
an  old  saying  of  the  Hindu  sages:  **Tbe 
gods  have  inscribed  the  destiny  of  every 
man  on  his  scull.''  -  S,  Q.  EoUand. 
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OUB  €UB£ENCT  — WHAT   IT   IS   AND    WHAT  IT   SHOULD   BE. 

BBDSBMABILITT. 


rr  our  first  series  of  articles  as  above  en- 
titled, we  demonstrated  tbat  while  our 
greenback  currency  possessed  the  attributes  of 
security  and  uniformity  of  value  throughout 
the  nation,  it  lacked  the  great  requirements 
of  stability,  elasticity,  cheapness  (of  rent  or 
use),  volume,  and  convertibility  (or  redeema- 
bUity). 

Then  a  part  of  the  people  of  this  nation 
seemed  to  regard  finances  as  a  matter  requiring 
the  most  profound  erudition  to  master  even  the 
slightest  detail  thereof^  and  another  part,  in- 
cluding some  of  our  most  prominent  and  con- 
scientious bankers,  looked  upon  it  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  most  mysterious  phenomena,  emi- 
nently perceptible  in  results,  but  beyond  the 
power  of  analysis. 

We  were  in  as  much  obscurity  then  on  the 
subject  of  money  as  in  the  middle  ages  we 
were  in  regard  to  the  sciences,  or  a  hundred 
years  ago  as  to  political  economy. 

For  ages  the  best  minds  were  exercised  in 
search  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  the  uni- 
Tersal  solvent,  and  in  statesmanship  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings  was  considered  the  only 
basis  for  political  superstructure. 

It  required  centuries  to  disprove  and  upset 
those  ancient  and  universally-received  falla- 
cies ;  but  in  later  years  the  press  and  telegraph 
have  as  much  intensified  power  of  intellectual  | 
deyelopment  and  progress  as  the  spinning- 
jenny  and  locomotive  have  multiplied  mate- 
rial production  and  facilitated  material  loco- 
motion. 

History  is  created  with  entirely  unprece- 
dented rapidity,  and,  should  human  life  be 
measured  by  events,  instead  of  by  years,  the 
STerage  man  of  fifty  years  old  now  would  be 
much  older  than  was  Methuselah  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

It  is,  therefore,  entirely  in  accordance  with 
tbe  logic  of  events  that  the  evolution  of 
thought,  the  necessary  precursor  for  intelligent 
action  in  this  matter,  has  been  greater  within 

the  past  twelve  months  than  in  any  previous 

centoiy. 


The  five  requisites  above  enumerated,  as 
now  lacking  in  our  greenback  currency,  have 
received  popular  investigation  to  an  unparal- 
leled extent,  and  with  a  unity  of  purpose, 
without  consultation,  approaching  in  unanimi- 
ty to  the  invariable  action  of  the  natural  forces, 
a  concentration  of  thought  and  discussion  has 
obtained  on  the  characteristics  of  converti- 
bility (or  redeemability),  while  the  other  d^ 
aideruta  have  comparatively  been  held  in  abey- 
ance. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  what 
thoughts  and  authorities  we  may  have  at  hand 
bearing  upon  the  subject-matter,  and  we  shall 
find  great  assistance  and  most  emphatic  in- 
dorsement in  the  utterances  of  the  old  schools 
of  political  economists. 

But  we  beg  our  readers  to  constantly  bear 
in  mind  that  those  old  teachers  mean  converti- 
bility into  gold,  of  which  we  have  none  with- 
out borrowing,  and  we  mean  convertibility  into 
our  own  national  bonds,  which  we  have  in 
such  large  supply  that  we  are  constantly  em- 
ploying syndicates  to  hawk  them  over  Europe 
at  double  the  rate  of  interest  that  otlier  first- 
class  nations  pay,  and  double  what  our  pro- 
ductive industries  earn. 

And  ako  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  element  of 
conversion  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  ele- 
ment of  gold  conversion,  and,  as  contrasted 
with  gold,  bears  a  premium  of  five  to  ten  per 
cent.;  or,  in  other  words, gold,  contrasted  with 
the  same,  is  at  five  to  ten  per  cent  discount 

And,  please  further  remember,  this  proposi- 
tion, as  irrefutable  as  any  demonstration  of 
Euclid,  and  we  challenge  any  political  econo- 
mist or  mathematician  to  disprove  it 

AN  AXIOM. 

**Any  debtor  nation  which  bases  its  cur- 
rency, and  consequently  its  production  and 
commerce,  upon  specie,  exists  financially,  pro- 
ductively, and  commercially  on  the  sufferance 
of  its  foreign  creditors ;  and  ours  is  a  debtor 
nation." 

But,  as  our  six  per  cent  bonds,  being  so 
much  above  the  par  gf  |^ol^y^^ojj^£yMtantly 
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tempt  foreigners  to  obtain  and  convert  green- 
baclcs  into  them  for  European  investment,  and 
thus  intensify  that  absentee  landlordism  which 
has  crushed  Ireland,  and  is  rapidly  crushing 
US';  and,  as  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  rent  or  in- 
terest is  about  double  what  our  productive  in- 
dustries can  pay,  without  entire  absorption, 
more  or  less  remote,  into  the  reservoirs  of  capi- 
talists, the  popular  demand  has  crystallized  at 
the  figure  of  8.65  rent  or  interest  per  year,  in 
currency,  for  the  nation  to  pay  its  own  citizens 
on  the  bonds,  and  as  a  compejlsation  to  the 
citizen  bondholder  for  the  apparent  less  rate  of 
interest,  the  said  citizen  bondholder  to  have 
the  privilege  of  withdrawing  the  principal 
when  required. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  following  results  would 
accrue: 

1st  Substitution  of  Americans  in  lieu  of 
foreigners  as  our  national  creditors,  with  con- 
stantly diminishing  liability  to  national  dis- 
turbance and  crises  from  causes  beyond  our 
control. 

3d.  Retention  of  the  rent  or  interest  at  home, 
to  be  immediately  again  used  in  developing 
our  own  industries,  instead  of  as  now,  fatten- 
ing the  interests  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

8d.  Elasticity  would  be  secured,  as  tlie  ex- 
cess of  money  which  every  summer  crowds 
the  financial  centers  would  be  absorbed,  to  be 
eliminated  when  the  annual  recurrence  of  ac- 
tivity sets  in  in  the  autumn. 

4th.  It  would  form,  incidentally,  a  national 
savings  bank,  and  thus  protect  the  savings  of 
the  workers  and  others  from  the  big  risks  con- 
stantly incurred  by  deposits  in  trust  compa- 
nies. 

The  present  daily  increasing  demand  of  the 
American  people  in  this  matter  might  proper- 
ly, truthfully,  and  concisely  be  expressed  in  a 
petition,  somehow  thus : 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  as  trustees  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  whether 
individual  or  collective — 
Whereas,  The  long-continued  deprivation  of 
our  greenback  currency  of  the  power  of  con- 
vertibility beyond   the    limited   legal   tender 
character  thereof,  results  in  disrepute  upon  the 
nation,  and   deterioration    in  its  purchasing 
powers  as  contrasted  with  the  nation's  other 
and  unrestricted  legal  tender,  gold ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  high  rate  of  interest  on  our 
national  bonds,  with  exemption  fVom  taxation, 
is  more  than  double  what  our  average  indus- 
tries can  produce ;  and, 


Whereas,  The  payment  of  such  interest, 
solely  in  gold,  is  a  stigma,  a  reproach,  a  humil- 
iation and  repudiation  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment when  the  conditions  of  the  issue  of 
the  greenbacks  and  5-20  bonds  are  considered ; 
and. 

Whereas,  All  classes  of  society  are  liable  to 
have  greater  or  less  amounts  of  such  green- 
backs without  any  safe  depository  fbr  the  same 
where  they  can  earn  a  moderate  interest 

Therefore,  we,  your  petitioners,  do  hereby 
not  merely  supplicate  as  a  favor,  but  demand 
as  a  right,  from  the  aforesaid  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  fiduciary 
agents,  factors,  and  trustees  of  said  people,  the 
very  prompt  passage  of  a  very  simple,  and, 
therefore,  easily-understood  law,  providing  for 
the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  (greenbacks)  as 
legal  tender  for  all  purposes  whatever,  to  the 
extent  which  the  requirements  of  our  produc- 
tion and  commerce  indicate,  and  make  such 
legal  tender  reconvertible,  at  the  option  of  the 
holders,  into  Treasury  bonds,  bearing  a  rate  of 
interest  riot  much  in  excess  of  the  average  an- 
nual national  increase  of  property— not  over 
8.65  per  cent  per  year. 

And  your  petitioners  do  hereby  claim  and 
aver,  and  substantiate  such  claim  or  averment 
by  testimony  herewith  appended,  that  in  this 
they  are  asking  and  demanding  no  new  right 
or  privilege,  but  a  reinstatement  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act 
of  February  25th,  1862,  excepting  the  usuri- 
ous rate  of  interest  therein  provided,  but  of 
which  they  were  wtongfully  deprived  a  year 
thereafter  with  or  without  felonious  intent  of 
the  advisory  counsel  of  said  Honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

And  your  petitioners  do  ftirther  claim,  and 
herewith  prove,  that  in  the  short  period  of  the 
existence  of  such  convertible  feature,  the  ef- 
fect of  such  convertibility  was  everything  that 
could  have  been  desired,  reducing  the  pre- 
mium on  gold  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  at  the 
time  of  its  passage,  and  raising  the  gold  price 
of  six  per  cent  bonds  from  ten  per  cent  dis- 
count to  two  per  cent  premium. 

And  your  petitioners  fhrther  claim  that  if 
like  causes  produce  like  effects,  they  are  au- 
thorized in  affirming  that  such  a  course  will 
now,  fs  it  did  then,  raise  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  from  deadly  stagnation  to 
active  life,  and  confidently  point  to  history  in 
confirmation  of  their  position. 

E.  G.  Spaulding— now  President  of  the  Far- 
mers* and  Mechanics*  National  Bank  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,— extreme  buUionist,  was  i»i  1862 
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Chairman  of  the  sab-committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  and  he 
drafted  the  legal  tender  bill. 

In  his  "Financial  History  of  the  War,"  he 
^7^1  pages  152, 153 : 

"It  T?ill  be  noticed  that  by  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  legal  tender  act  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  receive  de- 
posits in  the  sub-Treasury  to  the  amount  of 
t25,00O,OOO,  In  sums  of  not  less  than  $100,  at 
fire  per  cent,  interest,  with  the  privilege  to  the 
depositors  of  drawing  it  out  again  at  any  time, 
on  ten  days'  notice,  after  thirty  days.  This 
was  but  another  form  of  borrowing  money  by 
the  Government  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  Its 
operation  at  the  sub-Treasury  was  somewhat 
lUie  that  of  a  savings  bank,  and  the  privilege 
was  largely  availed  of  by  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  individuals.  It  became  a  very 
popular  mode  of  temporary  investment  for 
corporations  and  individuals,  and  «  «  « 
became  an  advantageous  mode  for  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money.  It  be- 
came so  popular  that  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1803,  the  authority  to  receive  these  deposits 
was  increased  to  $50,000,000.  On  the  11th  of 
July  following,  the  power  was  enlarged  to 
1100,000,000 ;  and  by  the  act  of  January  80, 
1854,  the  authority  was  sUIl  further  enlarged 
to  1150,000,000,  and  the  Secretary  was  author- 
ized to  pay  as  high  as  six  per  cent  on  these 
depositB." 

Xr.  Spaulding  says,  in  same  work,  page 
Wl: 

"  When  that  bill  passed  this  House,  our  six 
per  cent  twenty-years'  bonds  were  ten  per 
cent  below  par.  Now  they  are  from  one  to 
two  per  cent  above  the  price  of  gold." 

OONVXRTIBILrrT. 

After  our  experience  in  1862-'68,  as  ftilly 
delineated  in  the  preceding  pages,  of  the 
entire  beneficence  in  the  working  of  the  con- 
▼trtlbility  of  the  greenback,  and  of  the  fearftil 
cost  hi  money  and  morals  to  our  nation,  which 
bsishice  accrued  by  our  departure  therefrom, 
it  does  seem  as  an  act  of  supererogation— 
SiMmg  the  refined  gold  or  painting  the  rose — 
to  bring  in  the  testimony  of  theorists,  when 
we  have  so  lai^  an  experience  of  facts. 

But  the  old  saying  of  *'  fkr-brought,  dear- 
tK)a|^t,''  holds  good,  and  though  we  are  in  a 
i^epohBc  a  century  old,  many  of  us  are  ib  un- 
ttttenUy  snobbish  that  if  we  can  get  indorse- 
BMat  from  across  the  water,  especially  on 
\  of 'finance,  we  gobble  it  down  without 


t&tbis  we  are  especially  inconsistent  as  ex- 


ternally it  is  our  biggest  brag,  that  we  have 
fought  ourselves  clear  of  afllliation  with  the 
political  economy  of  Europe. 

But  let  our  hawk-nosed,  big-bellied,  gold- 
spectacled,  bald-headed  ftiend,  Judas  L  Bul- 
lion, ]Ssq.,  talk  sonorously  and  sententiously 
about  the  solid — conservative — specie  basis 
circulation  of  the  "  tight  little  island  "  of  Eng- 
land, we  bow  our  heads  in  shame  that  we  are 
such  infiated,  detestable  fellows,  and  ask  him 
how  we  can  ever  get  into  such  an  enviable 
position. 

To  be  sure,  quiet,  modest  Englishmen  like 
Sir  John  Lubbock  analjrze,  and  Professor  Price 
quotes,  the  figures  of  their  circulation,  as 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  gold ;  others  tell  us 
that  when  they  V^see  the  inunensity  of  the 
superstructure  and  the  minuteness  of  the  basis, 
they  tremble ; "  others  that  the  credit  of  the 
national  finances  was  saved  by  finding,  to 
quote  the  language  of  a  director  of  the  Bank 
of  England, "  at  the  lucky  moment  to  save  the 
credit  of  the  country  "  a  box  of  old  bank-bills; 
but  as  that  especial  point  is  just  now  not  our 
subject-matter,  we  will  not  now  further  advert 
to  it  Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  our 
first  series  on  this  subject  we  quoted  very 
freely  from  Glovemor  Buckingham,  of  Connec- 
ticut, advocating  convertibility. 

The  President,  in  his  Message  of  December, 
1878,  urged  it 

Horace  Greeley,  as  quoted  in  our  earlier 
chapters  ftt)m  the  Tribune  of  Nov.  0th,  1871, 
earnestly  plead  for  it. 

General  Spinner,  United  States  Treasurer,  of 
life-long  experience  as  a  dealer  in  money  in 
and  out  of  the  Government,  indorsed  it  very 
strongly  in  his  report  for  1878,  and  renewed  its 
advocacy  ip  his  report  for  1874,  but  that  por- 
tion was  excluded  by  some  mysterious  influ- 
ence from  publication. 

The  Industrial  Congress,  with  a  constituency 
of  900,000  voters,  make  it  the  principal  plank 
of  their  platform. 

The  National  Independent  party,  now  or- 
ganizing, make  it  their  prominent  issue  as 
contrasted  with  the  paralyzing,  and  therefore 
repudiative,  policies  of  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties. 

Its  supporters  in  Congress,  in  response  to 
the  beating  of  the  popular  pulse,  have  for  the 
last  year  gained  so  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in- 
tdligence,  that  almost  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  8e«k>n  (1874r-'75),  they  unhesitatingly 
inlKoduc^  and  pushed  the  subject  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Judge  Kelley,  of  Philadelphia,  althougl^t 
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was  in  antagonUin  to  the  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who,  within  a  year,  fh)m  some  inscrut- 
able cause,  had  exact)/  changed  front  on  the 
question. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1874,  Judge  Eelley 
remarked,  in  Congress:  "There  are  at  this 
time  at  least  $250,000,000  waiting  to  be  handed 
to  the  Government  in  exchange  for  three 
sixty-five  bond&" 

Mr.  Haw  ley,  of  Connecticut,  mquired :  "  Al- 
low me  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  that  indicates 
a  scarcity  of  currency  ?  " 

Mr.  Kelleyj  responding:  **I  will  tell  you 
what  it  indicates.  It  indicates  the  condition 
of  health  shown  by  the  falling  man,  who,  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  swollen  eyes,  drops  speech- 
less upon  the  pavement  as  he  walks.  His 
hands  and  feet  are  cold  and  numb,  and  his 
limbs  are  bloodless,  the  circulation  having 
gone  to  the  brain  or  the  heart  Sir,  the  banks 
are  now  gorged  with  unemployed  currency, 


because  the  limbs  of  industry  are  paralysed ; 
the  forge  and  furnace  glow  no  longer,  and  the 
loom  and  the  spindle  give  shelter  to  the  spider, 
that  instmctively  seeks  a  quiet  comer  in  which 
to  spin  and  weave  its  web.  The  toiling  man, 
who  had  earned  from  two  dollars  to  five  dol< 
lars  per  day  in  productive  industry,  is  eating 
the  bitter  bread  of  idleness  and  charity,  and 
his  unemployed  boys  and  girls  seek  their  food 
at  the  door  of  the  soup-house.  Give  them  em- 
ployment and  wages  by  putting  into  circula- 
tion a  suflScient  volume  of  money  to  animate 
the  industries  of  tlie  country,  to  rekindle  tbf 
fires  in  your  forges  and  fUmaces,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  idle 
laborers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
forty-odd  thousand  in  Philadelphia,  and  ycra 
will  find  that  there  will  be  no-  large  accumula- 
tion of  money  in  the  banks  of  either  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  It  will  then  go  into 
cuculation." 


4»» 


k    HUlfDBED    TEABS    AGO. 


11/  HEN  it  is  considered  how  many  and 

VV  great  have  been  the  changes  in  this 
country  during  the  past  hundred  years,  the 
propriety  of  a  grand  centennial  celebration  of 
the  existence  of  our  Republic  can  not  be  dis- 
puted. The  BaUimore  American^  in  a  few 
paragraphs,  reviews  some  of  the  leading  feat- 
ares  which  mark  our  national  advancement, 
and  also  the  general  progress  of  civilization 
in  the  century  past : 

"  One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  single  white  man  in  what  is  now  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  Then  what 
is  now  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  United 
States,  was  as  little  known  as  the  country  in 
the  heart  of  Africa  itself.  It  was  not  till  1776 
that  Boone  left  his  home  in  North  Carolina 
to  become  the  flrst  settler  in  Kentucky.  And 
the  flrst  pioneers  of  Ohio  did  not  settle  till 
twenty  years  later  still  A  hundred  years 
ago  Canada  belonged  to  France,  and  Wash- 
ington was  a  modest  Virginia  colonel,  and 
the  United  States  was  a  loyal  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  scarcely  a  speck  on  the 
political  horison  indicated  the  struggle  that 
in  a  few  years  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  greatest  Republic  of  the  world. 

"A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  but  four 
small  papers  in  America ;  steam-engines  had 


not  been  imagined,  and  locomotives,  and 
steamboats,  and  railroads,  and  telegraphs, 
and  postal-cards,  and  friction  matches,  per- 
cussion caps,  and  breech-loading  guns,  and 
stoves,  and  furnaces,  and  gas  for  dwellings, 
and  India-rubber  shoes,  and  Spaulding^s  glue, 
and  sewing-machines,  and  anthracite  coal,  and 
photographs,  and  chromo-printing,  and  kero- 
sene oil,  and  the  safety-lamp,  and  the  com- 
pound blow-pipe,  and  free  schools,  and  spring 
mattresses,  and  wood  engravings,  and  Brussels 
carpets,  and  lever  watches,  and  greenbacks, 
and  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  in  anything 
like  the  present  meaning  of  these  terms,  were 
utterly  unknown. 

"  A  hundred  years  ago  the  spinning-wheel 
was  in  almost  every  family,  and  clothing  was 
spun  and  woven  and  made  up  in  the  house- 
hold ;  and  the  printing-press  was  a  cumbrous 
machine  worked  by  hand ;  and  a  nail,  or  a 
brick,  or  a  knife,  or  a  pair  of  scissors  or  shears, 
or  a  razor,  or  a  woven  pair  of  stockings,  or  an 
ax,  or  a  hoe,  or  a  shovel,  or  a  lock,  or  a  key, 
or  a  plate-  or  glass  of  any  size,  was  not  made 
in  what  is  now  the  United  States.  Even  in 
1790  there  were  only  seventy-five  post-oflBces 
in  the  country,  and  the  whole  extent  of  onr 
post-oflSce  routes  was  less  than  nineteen  hun- 
dred miles.    Cheap  postage  was  unheard  of; 
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and  had  any  one  suggested  the  transmission 
of  messages  with  lightning  speed,  he  would 
have  been  regarded  utterly  insane. 

"The  microscope  on  one  hand,  and  the  tel- 
escope on  the  other,  were  in  their  infancy  as 
instraments  of  science,  and  geology  and  chem- 


istry were  almost  unknown.  In  a  word,  it  is 
true  that  to  the  century  past,  have  been  allot- 
ted more  improvements,  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind,  than 
to  any  other  which  has  elapsed  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world." 


EBEB    B.    WABD^    THE    AJAX    OF    MICHIGAN. 


BY  the  death  of  Captain  Ward,  the  West 
loses  one  of  the  strongest  agents  in 
her  rapid  development  of  the  past  forty 
years.  As  shown  in  the  portrait,  he  was  a 
man  of  tremendous  force,  indomitable  energy, 
and  intense  practicality.  Physically  he  was 
a  massive  man,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds 
or  more,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a  strong 
frame.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death 
was  an  apoplectic  attack,  or  what  is  other- 
wise known  as  congestion  of  the  brain.  Of 
his  habits  we  do  not  know  suflSciently  to 
warrant  any  remarks  upon  their  relation  to 
the  manner  of  his  dea^h  :  but  we  may  say,  in 
&  general  way,  that  persons  of  great  fullness 


of  flesh  and  blood,  such  as  is  usually  indi- 
cated by  a  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
have  reason  to  be  prudent  in  their  practices 
of  eating  and  exercise,  as,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
and  over,  they  may  well  be  apprehensive  of 
a  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Eber  B.  Ward  was  born  in  Canada  (al- 
though an  American  citizen)  in  1811,  his 
parents  having  fled  to  that  country  from 
Vermont  the  same  year  to  avoid  the  threat- 
ening consequences  of  the  pending  war  with 
Great  Britain.  After  the  war  was  over  they 
returned  to  the  old  homestead  in  the  "  Green 
Mountain  State,"  where  they  remained  until 
Eber  was  six  years  old.  His  home  was  lo- 
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cated  in  the  town  of  Wells,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  spots  in  Vermont. 

Not  long  after  the  tide  of  emigration  re- 
sumed its  westward  march,  and  in  1818, 
Eber's  parents  were  among  the  travelers  to 
the  more  lucrative  fields  of  the  South  and 
West  They  set  out  for  Kentucky,  but  being 
delayed  at  Waterford,  Pa.,  for  some  time, 
and  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ward  occurring  sud- 
denly, Ebcr's  father  changed  his  course  and 
went  to  Ohio.  After  a  short  stay  in  that 
State  events  gradually  pushed  him  westward 
imtil  he  permanently  settled  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ward,  8r.,  first  visited  Detroit  in  1821. 
This  was  sixteen  years  after  the  old  town 
had  been  destroyed,  and  at  a  period  when 
there  was  but  one  frame  house  in  the  town, 
the  average  buildings  being  of  logs,  with 
cedar  bark  roofs.  At  this  time  the  largest 
vessel  that  floated  on  the  lakes  was  only  of 
thirty  tons  burden,  and  when  one  of  these 
arrived  at  Detroit*s  solitary  wharf,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  thronged  the  river's  bank 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  strange  visitor.  At 
this  period,  and  for  several  years  afterward, 
the  whole  fleet  of  the  lakes  could  not  carry 
as  much  as  one  of  the  present  large  grain 
vessels.  And  not  one  which  then  navigated 
the  lakes  was  owned  in  Detroit.  A  public 
vessel,  known  as  the  brig  Hunter,  was  the 
only  means  of  water  communication  between 
Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

It  was  about  the  year  1824  that  Ebcr  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Mackinac,  where 
he  commenced  life  by  securing  the  very  hum- 
ble position  of  "  cabin  boy  *'  on  a  small 
schooner.  Observing  his  energy  and  activity, 
Mr.  Samuel  Ward,  an  uncle,  the  leading 
ship-builder  of  Marine  City,  called  the  youth 
from  his  sailor  life  and  gave  him  a  clerkship 
in  his  warehouse.  This  change  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  life  of  usefulness  and  impor- 
tance in  Michigan  commercial  affairs.  Being 
constantly  in  connection  with  interesting 
marine  transactions,  his  growing  business 
talents  were  rapidly  improved. 

His  first  fioating  investment  was  a  quarter 
interest  in  the  General  Harrison^  of  which  he 
became  Master.  He  took  command  of  this 
craft  in  1885,  and  managed^  her  successfully 
until  the  value  of  his  interests  at  Marine  City 
demanded  his  presence  there.  He  was  subse- 
qacntly  admitted  as  a  partner  with  his  uncle, 


and  he  continued  a  most  successful  business 
until  1850,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  firm 
and  went  to  Detroit,  where  a  larger  and  less 
occupied  field  afforded  him  a  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity for  success.  Prom  that  day  until 
within  a  recent  date  he  pushed  the  marine 
interests  of  Detroit  forward  with  a  giant 
hand.  Through  his  timely  efforts  her  com- 
merce has  grown  and  prospered,  and  the 
city's  fioating  property  nearly  doubled.  Al- 
though his  operations  are  mostly  known  to 
the  people  of  Michigan,  the  following  list, 
showing  the  names  of  the  steamers  and  sail- 
ing vessels  he  has  built,  will  be  interesting. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  owing  to  frequent 
changes  in  ownership,  to  give  the  fates  of 
these  vessels.  Many  of  them  have  been  lost, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  actively  navigat- 
ing the  lakes  and  doing  honor  to  their 
builder.  There  were  the  General  Harrison, 
The  Champion,  Samuel  Ward,  The  Pearl, 
Atlantic,  B.  P.  Wade,  Montgomery,  Huron, 
Detroit,  Pacific,  Ocean,  The  Caspian,  Planet, 
Arctic,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Ward  has 
been  gradually  withdrawing  from  the  vessel 
business,  and  investing  his  extensive  capital 
in  another  direction.  He  was  interested  to 
the  extent  of  about  one  million  dollars  in 
the  Chicago  Rolling  Mills,  and  half  that 
amount  in  a  similar  corporation  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  His  stock  in  the  Wyandotte  Roll- 
ing Mill  exceeds  half  a  million,  and  his 
floating  property  is  valued  at  nearly  or  quite 
this  amount.  He  owned  real  estate  to  the 
amount  of  over  two  millions  of  dollars,  and 
had  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  millions 
invested  in  different  speculations.  Just  what 
the  value  of  his  property  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say. 

Captain  Ward  had  been,  during  many 
years,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  but  one  who  preferred  to  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  and  strength  of  the 
country  by  close  attention  to  his  great  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  interests  rather 
than  to  draw  upon  its  resources  by  taking 
ofiice  and  playing  the  part  of  the  partisan 
politician. 

He  had  been  married  twice,  and  leaves 
a  family  of  five  children  by  his  first  wife, 
all  grown  up,  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.   By  his  second  i?rffe,  who  survives  him, 
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he  had  two  children,  a  boy  of  five  years  old, 
and  a  girl  two  and  a  half  years  of  age. 

In  a  sketch  published  several  years  ago  in 
the  Phb£N0L06ICAl  JouRNAii  we  said : 
"Captain  Ward  has  a  good  share  of  that 
uncommon  attribute,  common  sense  allied  to 
shrewdness  and  quickness  of  perception  and 
untirmg  energy,  and,  it  may  be  added,  cour- 
age. No  disaster  can  conquer  such  a  man. 
You  may  strip  him  of  his  possessions,  but  he 
will  not  yield ;  he  will  rub  hb  hands  and 
take  a  fresh  hold.  Should  he  fall  and  frac- 
ture a  rib,  he  will  be  thankful  that  his  neck 


is  not  broken.  What  a  grand  commissary 
of  subsistence  he  would  have  made  I  lie 
could  feed  and  move  armies  as  easily  as  he 
can  kindle  forges  and  push  steamboats  and 
locomotives  about  him.  He  has  the  enter- 
prise of  Vanderbilt,  with  more  vigor  and  a 
larger  brain — a  brain  cultivated  by  reading 
the  best  books  in  the  language.  In  general 
intelligence  the  fast  old  gentleman  of  New 
York  would  suffer  if  placed  in  contrast  with 
the  Western  sailor.  With  his  powerful  phys- 
ique and  indomitable  will  he  would  have 
risen  to  distinction  in  any  useful  vocation." 


MATERIAL    RESOURCES    OF    WEST    YIRQINIA. 


"TTTEST  VIRGINIA  was  bom  amid  the 
VV  storm  of  revolution,  and  her  early 
history  was  written  in  blood.  After  Vir- 
ginia had  seceded  in  1861,  on  whose  soil  was 
fought  many  severe  battles  in  the  late  un- 
happy conflict,  loyal  Western  Virginians  met 
in  Convention  at  the  city  of  Wheeling,  and 
organized  the  "  Restored  Government  of  Vir- 
ginia." Their  action  was  indorsed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
**  Restored  Government "  was  recognized  as 
the  Intimate  Government  of  Virginia. 
Soon  afterward  the  legislature  of  the  **  Re- 
stored Government "  gave  its  consent  for  the 
organization  of  a  new  State  out  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Virginia ;  and  in  1868  a  Constitution 
was  formed,  ofScers  were  elected  under  it, 
and  West  Virginia  was  declared  an  inde- 
pendent State.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1863, 
by  act  of  Congress,  she  was  regularly  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  the  thirty-seventh 
State.  The  Virginia  government  at  Rich- 
mond, of  course,  protested,  but,  being  out 
of  the  Union  and  engaged  in  a  rebellion 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
her  voice  was  not  heard  and  her  protests 
were  unheeded.  After  the  termination  of 
the  war  suit  was  brought  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  to  recover  the  territory 
out  of  which  West  Virginia  was  formed. 
The  Court  decided  adversely  to  the  claims 
of  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  was  allowed 
t()  remain,  as  her  citizens  had  elected,  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union. 


•  The  State  of  West  Virginia  comprises 
28,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  has  a 
population  of  442,000  souls.  Taking  it  alto- 
gether, it  is,  perhaps,  the  roughest  and  most 
mountainous  State  in  the  Union;  but  its 
surface  is  covered  with  the  best  classes  of 
timber,  and  the  hills  are  inlaid  with  coal 
and  other  minerals,  making  it,  in  natural 
wealth,  superior  to  any  other  State,  and,  in 
fact,  wealthier  than  the  same  number  of 
square  miles  of  territory  in  the  world. 

The  people  of  this  State  are  of  the  rustic, 
woodland  sort,  free,  easy,  independent,  un- 
cultured. Until  recently  we  have  never  been 
favored  with  a  system  of  common  schools  by 
which  the  masses  could  be  educated.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  majority  of  our 
citizens  have  grown  up  without  scholastic 
education.  We  now  have,  however,  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  free  schools  in  good  work* 
ing  order,  by  means  of  which  the  rising  gen- 
eration will  receive  a  fair  common  school 
education,  that  will  fit  them  for  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.  Our  State  seal  contains  the 
motto,  "  Montani  temper  libei^iy^'^  but  in  truth 
none  are  really  free  who  are  uneducated. 
Mountaineers  have  natural  talent,  because 
they  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  hills 
that  encompass  them  and  the  rocks  that 
cast  their  shadows  around  their  homes- 
grand  hills  that  have  withstood  the  storms 
of  unchronicled  centuries,  and  granite  cliffs 
that  will  stand  amid  the  sunshine  of  millen- 
nial ;rlory.  But  what  will  natural  gilts  avail 
ft  umn  if  he  fail  to  cultivate  them  ? 
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GEOLOGY. 

West  Virginia,  we  are  told  by  geologists, 
is  characterized  by  geological  features  of 
great  simplicity.  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  late 
State  Geologist  of  Virginia,  says  :  "  The  sur- 
face is  undulating.  The  loftiest  hills  rise  in 
gently  swelling  outlines,  no  very  prominent 
peaks  towering,  acute  and  ragged,  to  denote 
that  the  strata  have  been  subjected  to  vio- 
lent convulsive  and  upheaving  forces." 

The  geological  features  indicate  that  the 
now  rugged  West  Virginia  was  once  a  level 
and  fertile  plain ;  that  these  mountains  were 
piled  by  some  of  nature's  mighty  upheavals, 
the  causes  of  which  are  unknown  and  not 
understood.     Prof.  Rogers  continues  : 

•'  Its  topographical  features  give  evidence 
that  its  inequalities  were  caused  by  the  fur- 
rowing action  of  a  mighty  and  devastating 
rush  of  waters,  which  by  rapid  drainage 
scooped  out  numerous  valleys  and  basins  in 
the  upper  strata.  It  is  from  this  deep  exca- 
vation by  natural  causes,  combined  with  the 
other  important  circumstance  of  a  nearly 
horizontal  position,  that  we  are  to  draw  our 
estimate  of  the  prodigious  resources  of  a 
mineral  kind  possessed  by  the  region  before 
us ;  for,  whatever  valuable  material  be  in- 
closed in  the  strata,  the  horizontal  position 
alluded  to  keeps  them  near  the  surface,  or  at 
an  accessible  depth,  over  enormously  wide 
spaces  of  country;  while  the  trough-like 
structure  of  the  valleys,  and  their  great  depth, 
exposes  many  of  these  deposits  to  the  day 
under  positions  in  which  mining  is  the 
easiest  imaginable,  and  with  an  extent  of  de- 
velopment not  less  accommodating  to  the 
researches  of  the  geologist  than  to  the  wants 
of  the  community." 

The  coal  deposits  of  the  State  are  confined 
principally  to  eight  or  ten  localities ;  or,  rath- 
er, it  is  only  being  worked  in  those  localities. 
The  Great  Kanawha  Valley  shows  a  greater 
abundance  of  seams  and  varieties  than  any 
other  section.  A  superior  quality  of  coal,  how- 
ever, has  been  mined  in  Ohio  County,  at  and 
near  Wheeling,  for  many  years ;  also  at  Pied- 
mont, in  Mineral  County,  and  in  Harrison, 
Mason,  and  Boone  counties.  At  Wheeling 
there  is  but  one  seam,  five  feet  thick,  while 
in  the  other  counties  there  are  no  less  than 
three  seams,  running  from  twenty-six  inches 
up  to  six  and  seven  feet  in  thickness,  that 


are  now  being  successfully  worked.  Out  of 
the  23,000  square  miles  of  territory  in  the 
State,  16,000  square  miles  have  been  desig- 
nated as  mineral  lands,  being  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  area  of  the  State.  The 
Elk  River  Valley,  it  is  said,  is  the  finest  coal- 
field in  the  State,  there  being  more  coal,  and 
of  a  better  quality,  than  in  any  other  locahty. 
Some  of  the  seams  are  as  thick  as  fifteen 
feet  of  good,  workable  coal  in  this  wonderM 
valley,     t 

Prof.  D.  T.  Anstead,  President  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London,  but  a  few  months 
ago  made  an  examination  of  the  coal  basin 
along  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  and  in  his 
report  used  the  following  language  : 

"  The  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  Kanawha 
and  its  tributaries  consist  exclusively  of  the 
coal  measures,  which  lie  nearly  horizontal, 
having  a  general  dip  toward  the  north-west 
of  about  twenty  feet  to  the  mile.  ♦  ♦  * 
Throughout  the  district  there  are  no  marks 
whatever  of  other  disturbances  than  would 
result  from  the  elevation  of  deposits,  already 
split  asunder  by  crevices  produced  by  con- 
traction during  the  first  consolidation  of  the 
mass  from  the  state  of  mud  and  soft  sand. 
I  nowhere  saw,  in  any  part  of  the  coal-field, 
the  smallest  indication  of  faulted  ground,  or 
a  single  slip  or  trouble  that  could  interfere 
with  coal  working.  *  *  *  There  is  in  all  a 
total  thickness  of  upward  of  sixty-three  feet 
of  workable  coal  in  fourteen  seams  actually 
proven  on  the  hillside,  and  above  water-level 
in  some  of  the  valleys." 
*  This,  of  course,  is  independent  of  a  num- 
ber of  workable  seams  below  the  water-level 
that  have  been  discovered  in  the  borings  for 
salt-water  in  this  valley.  The  time  may  come 
when, shafts  will  be  sunk,  and  this  valuable 
treasure,  that  lies  so  deep  beneath  the  sur- 
face, will  be  brought  forth,  when  those  now 
seemingly  inexhaustible  seams  above  the 
water-level  shall  have  been  consumed. 

Having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  coal 
in  this  State,  I  now  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  several  varieties ;  and  in  the  outset 
would  state  that  all  classes  of  coal  that  are 
found  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union  exist 
in  West  Virginia,  and  in  greater  quantitie?, 
except  the  anthracite.  Thorough  search  has 
been  made  for  its  discovery,  but  thus  tar 
without  effect. 
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BITUMINOUS   COAL. 

There  are  many  grades  of  this  class  of  coal 
m  every  portion  of  the  State,  varying  in 
thickness  from  one  to  thirteen  feet ;  but  it  is 
not  mined  very  extensively,  owing  to  the 
feet  that  there  are  other  varieties  of  better 
and  more  desirable  coal.  The  following 
statistics  in  relation  to  the  mining  of  this 
class  of  coal  are  taken  from  the  Miners'  (Pa.) 
Journal  of  1872 : 

'*In  1871  Pennsylvania  raised  26,181,707 
tons  of  coal,  of  which  amount  8,446,206  tons 
came  under  the  category  of  bituminous.  In 
the  same  year  the  total  product  of  the 
United  States  was  84,867,706  tons.  After 
subtracting  the  production  of  Pennsylvania, 
we  get  8,235,999  tons  as  the  total  production 
of  all  the  remaining  States  in  the  republic. 
In  other  words,  the  amount  of  bituminous 
coal  raised  in  Pennsylvania  in  1871  was 
greater  than  the  total  product  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  United  States." 

The  reason  that  the  mining  of  this  class 
of  coal  in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley  is  not 
carried  on,  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that 
until  quite  recently  there  has  been  no  outlet 
for  it  by  rail,  and  a  very  unreliable  trans- 
portation for  it  by  water—  the  river  not  being 


navigable  a  large  part  of  every  year,  on  ac- 
count of  ice  in  winter  and  low  water  in  sum- 
mer. I  think,  however,  that  the  fact  will 
not  be  denied  when  I  state  that  the  bitumin 
ous  coal-fields  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  are  bet- 
ter than  those  of  Pennsylvania,  simply  be- 
cause they  contain  more  coal. 

SPLINT   COAL 

is  the  most  valuable  variety  of  West  Virginia 
coal.  It  is  only  found  in  the  Kanawha  Val- 
ley, and  derives  its  value  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  used  for  smelting  iron  without  coking?. 
The  seams  are  generally  large,  some  of  them 
being  thirteen  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  almost 
as  solid  as  granite,  and  can  be  handled  with- 
out loss  to  the  shipper;  is  entirely  free  from 
sulphur  and  other  impurities ;  has  no  tend- 
ency to  clinker ;  is  free  from  combustive 
qualities,  and  bums  well.  It  has  been  tested 
in  a  number  of  iron  furnaces,  and  has  been 
invariably  pronounced  superior  to  any  other 
coal  in  use.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  M.  F. 
Maury,  Jr.,  for  the  following  table,  showing 
the  analysis  of  various  Kanawha  splint  coals. 
For  the  pui*pose  of  comparison  he  added  the 
block  coal  of  Indiana,  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley, Ohio,  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  and  two  of 
the  best  iron-making  coals  of  Great  Britain : 
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Riverside  Iron  Company*  Wheeling. 

Coalonrg,  four  ft.  f earn 

Coalburg,  main  scam 

Paint  Creek  Mlnea  .  

Levette,  Indiana. 
Doremus,  New  York. 

Kelley'8  Creek 

Rogers,  Virginia, 
Worraley,  Ohio. 

Briar  Hill,  Ohio 

Star  Mine,  Indiana 

Levette,  Indiana. 

Pittsburg  CoaL  .,..., 

CJTdeS^int 

WoTfboroagh,  Yoi^ehiro 

Mnshet. 

This  test  gives  Kanawha  splint  rank  with 
.  the  best  iron-making  coals  in  the  world — 
those  named  in  the  above  table. 

CAXZTEL   COAL. 

This  class  of  coal  is  noted  for  its  value 
as  a  fuel,  and  as  an  oil  and  gas  producer. 
It  lies  in  seams  from  twenty-six  inches  to 
five  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  also  associated 
with  other  kinds  of  coal.  It  ignites  very 
readily,  and  makes  a  charming  fuel.  As  a 
gas-producer  it  has  no  superior,  except  it  be 


the  Bog-head,  Scotland  coal.  It  yields  an 
average  of  two*  gallons  of  oil  to  the  bushel, 
or  fifty-six  gallons  to  the  ton.  It  was  pressed 
for  oil  as  a  successful  business  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania  and 
this  State  also,  which,  of  course,  broke  up 
the  coal-oil  business.  It  is  found  only  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State. 

BITUMINOTJS  SCHIST,   OR  CA2WEL   SHALE. 

The  casual  observer  would  not  detect  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  this  species 
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from  the  real  cannel  coal,  as  they  very  much 
resemble  each  other.  The  schist,  or  shale, 
however,  has  greater  specific  gravity,  and  is 
slatey  in  its  structure.  It  is  a  valuable  fuel, 
and  has  greater  heat  than  any  other  coal  ex- 
cept the  splint.  It  is  found  in  veins  from 
two  to  five  feet  thick,  and  is  easily  mined, 
breaking  loose  in  large  blocks  from  the  solid 
mass.  Prof.  Maury  says :  "  It  seems  to  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  rich  in  oils  as  cannel 
itself,  and  is,  therefore,  very  interesting ;  for 
if  oil  can  be  made  from  it  at  the  figures  usu- 
ally given,  the  undertaking  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  remunerative." 

An  acre  of  coal  five  feet  thick  contains 
about  8,000  tons,  and  if  there  are  sixty-three 
feet  of  coal  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  as  stated 
by  Prof.  Anstead,  and  none  of  the  many 
geologists  who  have  examined  it  report  less, 
we  would  have  over  96,000  tons  of  coal  to 
the  acre.  We  have  in  the  State  some  16,000 
square  miles  of  coal  area,  and  there  are  640 
acres  in  a  square  mile ;  hence  the  coal  value 
of  the  State  is  overwhelmingly  great. 

IRON. 

West  Virginia  is  not  only  a  coal  State,  but 
it  is  underlaid  with  beds  of  superior  iron 
ore.  About  two  years  since  Prof.  M.  F. 
Maury  made  an  investigation  of  the  iron  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  his 
report  says :  "  The  brown  oxides  of  iron  are 
sometimes  found  here  in  strata  of^poor  qual- 
ity, but  they  are  usually  in  pockets.  They 
are  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonates  of  iron  that  existed  in  the  beds 
that  were  once  superimposed  upon  the  pres- 
ent strata.  These  beds  have  long  since  been 
worn  oflf  by  denudation.  As  the  softer  ma- 
terials were  washed  away,  the  carbonate  of 
iron  settled  down  and  was  left  resting  on 
our  hill-sides.  In  some  places  a  great  deal 
was  deposited  together ;  in  other  places  but 
a  single  lump,  and  hence  it  is  that  on  many 
of  the  mountains  are  found  pieces  of  good 
ore,  and  yet  no  deposit  near." 

Since  the  professor  made  the  above  report 
he,  himself,  has  discovered  large  veins  of  the 
brown  oxide  and  black  band  ores  that  will 
yield  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent,  before  roasting, 
and  is  now  confident  that  the  great  iron  belt 
that  starts  in  New  York  and  ends  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  passes  through  West  Virginia 
in  its  span  of  the  continent. 


SALT. 

West  Virginia  salt  b  noted  all  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Union.  It  is  entirely 
free  from  the  bitter  salts  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, and  requires  no  process  of  purification, 
being  taken  immediately  from  the  furnace 
vats  and  barreled  for  shipment. 

The  brine  from  which  it  is  manufactured 
is  obtained  by  boring  wells  from  300  to  3,000 
feet  deep,  and  which  is  thrown  into  the 
evaporation  troughs  by  means  of  force-pumps 
that  are  kept  in  motion  day  and  night.  One 
well  on  the  Kanawha  River,  about  1,000  feet 
in  depth,  is  so  charged  with  gas  that  the 
saline  water  has  been  pouring  forth,  of  its 
own  accord,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  shows  no  sign  of  suspension. 

There  are  about  40,000,000  bushels  of  salt 
consumed  annually  in  the  United  States,  one- 
half  of  which  is  imported.  West  Virginia 
manufactures  about  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
ma(ie  in  this  country,  or  4,000,000  bushels 
annually,  which  command  an  average  price 
of  thirty-eight  cents  per  bushel.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  the  leading  industry  of  the 
State.  Dr.  J.  P.  Hale,  the  most  extensive 
salt  maker  in  the  State,  says : 

"There  is  no  other  place  within  the 
United  States  where  salt-water  of  equal 
quality  and  abundance,  coal  for  fuel  as  good, 
cheap  and  abundant,  and  timber  for  pack- 
ages as  good,  abundant,  and  cheap,  can  be 
found  together  as  in  Kanawha.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  salt  can  be  made,  barreled, 
shipped,  and  delivered  in  the  Western  mar- 
kets cheaper  from  this  region  than  from  any 
other  source,  and  this  is  exactly  what  I  claim 
to  be  true." 

TIMBER. 

West  Virginia  is  as  well  stocked  with  tim- 
ber as  with  coal.  In  nearly  every  county  in 
the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  clear- 
ings that  have  been  made  for  farming  pur- 
poses; we  find  primeval  forests  of  the  best 
timber  of  nearly  every  variety  known.  I 
have  seen  walnut  and  cherry  trees  thickly 
standing  in  forests  from  three  to  five  feet  in 
diameter.  Oak,  poplar,  chestnut,  maple, 
lynn,  hemlock,  pine,  beech,  and  sycamore, 
also  abound  in  endless  quantities,  and  of 
the  finest  qualities. 

WATER-  POWER. 

Water-power  will  some  day  be  a  great  de- 
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sideratain  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  enough  of  this 
great  natural  power  along  New  River  alone, 
in  this  State,  to  run  all  the  spindles  in  New 
England.  For  over  fifty  miles  it  rushes 
down  like  a  cataract,  with  thousands  of 
horsepower  in  force,  and  there  is  not  now  a 
single  mill  or  machine-shop  that  pretends  to 
ase  it  Then  there  is  Gauley  River,  Elk, 
Coal,  the  Big  ancl  Little  Eanawhas,  the  Ty- 
gants  Valley,  the  Monongahela,  and  the 
Potomac ;  all  of  which  have  superior  water- 
power  sites  from  their  sources  almost  to  their 
months. 

MEANS   OF  TRAN8I»RTATI0N. 

Herein  lies  the  great  embarrassment  of  the 
State.  Better  means  of  transportation  must 
be  obtained   before   the  great    natural   re- 


sources of  the  State  will  or  can  be  developed. 
There  must  be  more  railroads,  canals,  and 
improved  rivers.  But  two  railroads  pass 
through  the  State,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  there  is 
not  a  canal  or  improved  river  within  West 
Virginian  territory.  The  James  River  and 
Kanawha  Canal,  now  in  prospect  of  construc- 
tion, will  pass  down  the  Great  Kanawha 
Valley,  and  give  the  coal,  iron,  and  timber 
an  outlet  to  the  seas.  Not  only  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  other  States  as  well,  are  languish- 
ing for  its  completion.  A  number  of  local 
railroads  have  been  chartered,  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  for  the  State  to  develop  its 
vast  resources  and  take  its  rank  among  the 
great  and  wealthy  States  of  the  Union. 

GBORGE   W.   ATKINSON. 


WILLIAM    H.    ASPINWALL. 


THE  death  of  this  enterprising  merchant 
and  promoter  of  American  commercial 
interests  at  large  was  announced  a  short  time 
ance.    An  old  resident  of  New  York,  he  had 


long  been  deemed  one  of  the  city's  worthiest 
citizens.  The  son  of  John  Aspinwall,  a  prom- 
inent merchant  eighty  years  ago,  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall began  life  in  thet  counting-houa£LX>f  G.  & 
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8.  Rowland  as  a  clerk,  and  in  1832,  at  the 
age  of  about  twenty-five,  was  admitted  into 
the  firm.  A  few  years  later  he  assumed  a 
prominent  position  in  the  business,  the  firm 
becoming  known  as  Rowland  &  Aspinwall. 

The  business  increased  very  rapidly,  and 
the  ships  of  Rowland  &  Aspinwall  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  Pacific  coast,  to  the  East 
and  Wedt  Indies,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  British  ports.  In  1850  Mr.  Aspinwall  re- 
tired fVom  the  active  management  of  the 
firm,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, a  gigantic  undertaking,  with  which 
his  name  will  long  be  associated.  European 
capitalists  had  long  enter^ined  some  project 
of  the  kind,  but  it  did  not  take  any  definite 
shape  until  1850,  after  the  Mexican  war,  when 
Congress,  to  render  California  more  access- 
ible, authorized  contracts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  lines  of  steamers,  one  from  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  to  Chagres,  and  an- 
other from  Panama  to  California.  William 
R.  Aspinwall  secured  the  line  on  the  Pacific 
side,  and  George  Law  that  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The  construction  of  a  railroad  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  was  part  of  Mr.  As- 
pinwalVs  plan,  and  with  Renry  Chauncey 
and  John  L.  Stephens  he  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  of  New  Granada 
for  the  construction  of  the  work.  A  charter 
was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
for  the  formation  of  a  stock  company.  John 
L.  Stephens  was  elected  president  of  the 
company.  Early  in  1849  a  contract  was 
made  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  which 
was  begun  in  May,  1850,  and  continued  for 
two  years  amid  great  discouragements.  Up 
to  1851  the  settlement  about  the  terminus  at 
Navy  Bay  had  no  distinctive  name,  .and  on 
February  2,  1852,  the  place  was  formally 
named  Aspinwall.  The  road  was  opened  to 
the  city  of  Panama  on  February  17,  1855, 
being  forty-nine  miles  in  length.  In  1847 
Mr.  Aspinwall,  with  others,  received  a  con- 
tract from  the  United  States  for  a  monthly 
mail  service  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  be- 
came the  active  manager  of  the  undertaking. 
In  1848  a  charter  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  was  obtained  from  the  New 
York   Legislature  for  twenty   years.     The 


capital  stock  was  $400,000,  which  in  1850 
was  raised  to  $2,000,000.  The  pioneer  ship 
was  the  California.  Until  1856  the  company 
was  very  prosperous,  but  at  that  date  Mr. 
Aspinwall,  its  founder,  principal  director  and 
president,  retired— -a  loss  which  has  been 
severely  felt.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
Mr.  Aspinwall  has  not  been  very  actively  en- 
gaged in  business,  but  in  all  matters  of  pub- 
lic importance  he  has  taken  a  prominent 
part.  Ris  name  and  influence  were  ever 
readily  lent  to  further  public  interests,  and 
no  appeal  to  his  charity  was  made  in  vain. 
Of  late  years  he  traveled  much,  thus  grati- 
fying his  love  for  i\Q  fine  arts. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall had  good  opportunities  in  the  commer- 
cial world.  Re  possessed  the  type  of  organ- 
ization which  appreciates  opportunities,  con- 
verts them  to  practical  account ;  he  was  not 
naturally  speculative,  yet  was  given  to  large 
ventures.  It  would  be  found,  however,  upon 
investigation,  that  these  ventures  had  a  sub- 
stantial basis,  that  he  could  look  forward 
confidently  to  definite  results. 

The  cast  of  his  brain  shows  practical  abil- 
ity through  and  through.  Re  had  capital 
o£f-hand  judgment,  yet  he  was  by  no  means 
a  man  of  precipitate  action.  Re  was  pru- 
dent in  the  forming  of  an  opinion,  always, 
even  in  affairs  of  minor  importance,  carefully 
and  comprehensively  surveying  the  field  of 
action,  yet  doing  so  in  that  rapid  manner 
which  is  native  to  an  intellect  strongly  intu- 
itive in  its  processes — resultantly  he  was 
steady  and  fixed  in  his  convictions. 

Re  possessed  a  good  deal  of  pride,  but  did 
not  exhibit  it  in  arrogance  or  presumption. 
Ris  pride  proceeded  from  a  pretty  thorough 
understanding  of  his  capabilities,  and  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility.  Re  was  not  a 
man  to  believe  in  fashions,  do  things  because 
they  are  conventional.  Re  was  a  man  of 
action  rather  than  a  roan  of  ideas  and  words. 
Definite,  clear-headed,  pointed,  he  expressed 
himself  unambiguously  and  briefly.  Inde- 
pendent, proud,  spirited,  self-poised,  a  thor- 
ough-going man,  he  was,  nevertheless,  sus- 
ceptible to  kindly  impression,  appreciative 
of  home  and  its  relations,  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic, but  all  this  after  his  own  manner, 
and  the  more  efficiently  so  because  of  his 
very  individuality. 
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ALFBED  BUMINE;  OR9  WHO  REDEEMED  HIMt 

BY  HAL  D.  RAYTON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HB  JOINED  A  CLUB,  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


**  "TT  is  siraply  a  question  of  circumstances." 

-L      **  How  do  you  mean  ? "  I  responded. 

"  Why,  if  a  young  man  is  well  born  and 
well  bred,  and  has  a  business  or  profession 
which  yields  a  good  income,  he  will  not  be 
80  much  disposed  to  contract  deleterious  hab- 
its as  the  young  man  wljp  has  been  obliged 
to  make  his  way  for  himself  as  soon,  almost, 
as  he  was  able  to  walk." 

"  I  scarcely  agree  with  you  in  that  opin- 
ion," T  rejoined;  "for  the  men  who  consti- 
tute the  back-bone  of  society,  who  contribute 
most  to  substantial  progress,  are  nearly  all 
those  who  have  '  hoed  their  own  row.' " 

"Granted,"  said  my  friend;  "but  how 
many  fall  victims  by  the  way  as  they  *  hoe 
their  own  row  ? '  How  many  survive  the  in- 
citements of  gain  and  pleasure,  and  come  out 
*at  the  finish '  triumphant?  Certainly,  it  is 
the  roughness  of  the  field  they  have  gone 
over  that  has  made  the  few  successful  ones  so 
great  m  their  after  influence;  the  severity 
of  their  experience  has  been  a  crucial  test  as 
well  as  a  prolonged  drill  of  their  mental  and 
physical  qualities.  Look  back  into  the  lives 
of  these  few,  but  giant  souls,  and  I'll  war- 
rant you  that  you  shall  find  that  they  were 
not  ill  bom.  The  well-endowed  organization 
of  a  mother  or  of  a  father,  whose  early  loss 
compelled  the  unnatural  effort,  descended  to 
them,  and  in  practice  demonstrated  their  fit- 
ness to  survive." 

"  I  see  now,  sir,  the  force  of  your  first  re- 
mark," I  rejoined,  "  and  I  appreciate  more 
clearly  than  before  the  reason  that  the  thou- 
sandi  of  pitfalls  of  vice  which  are  especially 
aggregated  in  our  industrial  centers  owe  their 
maintenance  to  *  working  men,'  as  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion  to  style  those  who  toil  with 
the  hand." 


"Yes,  the  number  of  gilded  saloons  to 
which  resort  the  young  men  of  good  birth  is 
vastly  smaller  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
throwing  out  of  view  their  greater  pecuniary 
capacity  to  support  such  places,  than  the 
number  of  porter-houses,  groggeries,  etc., 
which  the  mechanic,  the  porter,  the  cartman, 
and  the  laborer  frequent.  But,"  continued 
he,  "human  nature  in  its  best  estate  is  far 
from  perfect,  and  young  men  who  voluntarily 
expose  themselves  to  the  insidious  allurements 
of  the  company  and  the  tinselled  pleasures  of 
clubs  and  hotel  bar-rooms,  run  risks  far  great- 
er than  they  dream  of.  Youth  is  susceptible 
and  plastic,  and  inclined  to  exhibit  its  weak 
side.  It  is  when  temptation  assails  the  weak 
side  of  a  young  man  that  his  real  danger  ap- 
pears, and  he  should  then  avoid  it  by  an 
early  retreat,  rather  than  court  its  nearer  ap- 
proaches by  a  show  of  bravery  and  courage." 

"  As  in  the  case  of  young  Rumine,  I  sup- 
pose," said  I. 

"  Rumine  I "  returned  my  friend.  "  "What, 
the  fine  fellow  who  lives  in  your  row,  and  has 
two  such  noble  sisters  ? " 

"  The  same.  I  fear  that  he  is  already  on 
the  downward  course  toward  inebriacy." 

"  Shocking  1  I  thought  him  destined  for 
a  life  of  use^lness  and  of  distinction.  Home, 
education,  assgiciations  in  business  and  in  so- 
ciety seemed  to  favor  an  upward  career. 
How  has  it  come  about  ?  " 

"  Six  months  ago,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  partly  from 
his  own  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
accomplished  writers  and  artists  who  make 
up  a  considerable  part  of  its  membership, 
he  joined  the  Laurel  Club.  He  entertained 
somewhat  extravagant  notions  with  regard 
to  the  advantages  derivable  from  a  familiar 
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acquaintance  with  authore  and  artists,  and 
considered  the  opportunity  too  good  to  be 
lost  Not  that  he  had  any  ambition  to  be- 
come distinguished  as  an  author,  but  his 
high-toned  esthetic  nature  craved  gratifica- 
tions which  he  hoped  to  find  abundant  amid 
the  club  associations/^ 

^^I  know  of  some  of  the  diitinguUhed, 
members  of  the  Laurel  Club,"  interposed 
my  friend,  ^*  and  although  they  are  generally 
admired  for  their  brilliancy  as  writers,  or  for 
their  skill  as  musicians,  they  are  subjects  of 
painful  anxiety  to  their  near  friends  on  ac- 
count of  their  propensity  to  excessive  indul- 
gence in  one  or  another  of  the  vices  which 

fashionable  society  tolerates.   There  are  P 

and  M ,  for  instance,  whose  mastery  of  the 

piano-forte  .is  undisputed,  and  who  are  rarely 
seen  on  the  street  in  a  perfectly  sober  condi- 
tion.   There  are  H and   8 ,  whose 

pens  delight  every  reader  of  our  better  fic- 
tion, who  are  fast  descending  the  incline  to 
the  vale  of  misery.  And  there  are  others 
whose  wallets  are  lined  with  the  wages  of  il- 
licit play.  Was  Rumine  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  any  of  these  men  ? " 

**It  is  altogether  probable  that  he  knew 
something  about  them,  but  you  know  the 
Club  is  a  large  one,  and  I  presume  its  gener- 
al reputation  in  our  community  had  more  in- 
fluence with  him  than  the  personal  character 
or  habits  of  a  few  members,  whose  shining 
talents,  rather  than  their  vices,  drew  popular 
attention.  Besides,  our  young  friend,  doubt- 
less esteeming  himself  proof  against  solicita- 
tions which  were  hostile  to  his  moral  convic- 
tions, did  not  expect  to  find  himself  in  an  at- 
mosphere at  all  subversive  of  his  high  prin- 
ciples. Well,  he  entered  the  Club,  and  be- 
ing a  very  prepossessing  young  man,  soon  be- 
came a  sort  of  favorite  with  several  of  the 
*  lions  *  in  it.  H took  to  him  very  cor- 
dial ly,  and  after  a  little  invited  him  to  visit 

his  rooms  in  the  Clermont.   H ,  you  know, 

is  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  Morning  Rec- 
ord^ and  his  professional  set  is  deemed  the 
best  in  town.  Rumine  felt  highly  honored 
by  his  attentions,  and  a  visit  at  the  Cler- 
mont on  the  occasion  of  a  sort  of  reunion  of 
literary  gentlemen,  where  he  met  many  whose 
names  he  had  seen  in  print,  appeared  like 
the  realization  of  hopes  long  entertained. 
Wine  was  served,  of  course,  but  Rumine  did 


not  partake,  and  as  he  was  not  altogether 
alone  in  this  assertion  of  prudence,  and  no 
sneers  followed  on  the  part  of  the  well-lN*ed 
gentlemen  around  him,  he  did  not  feel  much 
embarrassed.  He  is  a  good  singer,  you 
know,  and  could  contribute  a  good  deal  in 
that  way  to  an  evening's  enjoyment.    This 

being  known  to  H ,  he  was  two  or  three 

times  called  upon  for  a  ballad,  and  very 
warmly  applauded.  During  the  winter  Ru- 
mine must  have  attended  half-a-dozen  of  these 
reunions,  besides  his  regular  visits  at  the 
Club.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  nearly 
every  man  of  talent  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  either  took  wine  habitually  or  as  a 
social  accessory." 

Here  my  friend  broke  in  with  the  reflec- 
tion, "  Were  it  not  for  the  moral  support 
given  to  the  liquor  evil  by  the  professional 
men,  of  all  classes  who  use  it  fo^  the  pur- 
pose, as  they  allure,  of  stimulating  their 
minds,  or  as  a  tonic  medicine,  the  temper- 
ance men  would  not  find  their  work  of  re- 
form so  beset  with  obstacles." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  social  immor- 
ality has  its  defenders  among  the  most  gifted 
intellectually.    Rumine  took  occasion,   one 

day,  to  venture  some  remarks  to  H in 

deprecation  of  his  habit  of  drinking.    H 

replied,  *  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  brandy  is  a 
necessity  of  my  life;  its  nervine  stimulus 
gives  me  command  of  my  thoughts  and  of 
my  pen.  I  could  not  write  without  it.  And 
the  great  majority  of  my  press  associates  will 
tell  you  the  same  thing.  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  drain  upon  a  fellow^s  vitality  which 
is  incident  to  the  daily  cudgeling  of  his  brains 
in  the  prepartion  of  matter  for  publication.' 
Rumine  at  first  thought  he  might  do  some 
good  in  his  new  field  of  association  by  per- 
suading some  to  relinquish  their  drinking 
habits,  but  he  found  them  so  genial,  so  ready 
to  meet  a  word  of  remonstrance  by  an  inge- 
nious pretext,  or  by  a  quotation  from  scien- 
tific authority,  or  by  badinage,  that  he  be- 
came convinced  that  he  could  not  champion 
the  cause  of  temperance  with  any  hope  of 
success  before  such  an  auditory." 

"The  case  with  these  literary  men,"  inter- 
rupted my  friend,  "  seems  to  condense  itself 
into  this.  They  haven't,  as  a  class,  a  great 
amount  of  back-bone  or  individual  force  of 
character,  and  their  weaknesses  are  developed 
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rather  than  sappressed  by  public  favor.  The 
saccessful  writer  studies  the  whims  of  his 
constituency,  the  reading  public,  and  so  be- 
comes more  their  property  than  his  own,  los- 
ing in  the  processes  of  adaptation  a  great 
measure  of  his  selfhood.  Covetous  of  the 
world's  applause,  he  at  length  fears  to  take 
any  stand,  even  in  morals,  which  may  seem 
opposed  to  public  sentiment.  He  lives,  as  it 
were,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  majority,  and 
deems  his  interests  identical  with  it.  As 
for  habits  of  drinking,  he  has  on  his 
side  a  plurality  of  physicians,  men  of 
weight  in  their  profession  who  tell  him 
that  alcohol  is  a  conservator  of  nervous 
energy,  and  even  a  food  element.  He 
does  not  consider  its  real  effect  upon 
his  vital  functions — how  it  exhausts  by 
stimulating  to  unnatural  manifestation 
the  living  forces  which  should  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  sustaining  in- 
fluences in  a  calm  and  steady  manner, 
but  concludes  that  his  frequent  periods 
of  lassitude  and  indisposition  to  ac- 
tivity are  due  to  his  *  hard-worked ' 
brain,  his  professional  employments. 
Bot  1  am  detaining  you.'' 

'*  No,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  not.    The 
interest  of  the  subject  we  are  consider- 
ing is  worth   an  hour  or  two   of  our 
time,  and  what  you  say  has  a  bearing 
uiwn  my  narrative.      But  to  come  to 
the  point.  Ru mine's  weakness  lay  much 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  many 
of  his  artist  and  author  acquaintances, 
a  lack  of  positive  individuality.     One 
evening,  at  the   Club-room — it  was,  I 
think,  a  sort  of  anniversary  celebration, 
and  the  company  was 'unusually  large, 
—a  member  proposed  that   a  simple 
♦'ollation  be  served;   and,  suiting    the 
action  to  the  word,  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  a  neighboring  restaurant  for  it.     Among 
ihe    edibles    brought    in    was    a     lobster 
^lad,  which  was  pronounced  *  capital'  by 
the  epicures  present,  and  of  which  Rumine 
partook  freely.    He  had  been  unusually  busy 
that  day  in  the  counting-room,  and  was  by. 
no  means  in  the  condition  necessary  to  digest 
BQch  a  compound  as  lobster  salad,  washed 


transgression  of  sanitary  law.  One  of  his 
Club  friends,  who  was  sitting  near  him,  no- 
ticing the  sudden  pallor  of  his  face,  remark- 
ed in  an  under  tone,  *  Rumine,  are  you  sick  ? 
You  look  ghastly.'  *yes,'  said  Rumine, 
*I  feel  very  ill,  8nd  must  go  immediately 
home.'  *  But  we  can  do  something  for  yon 
here,'  urged  his  associate,  and  at  once  sig- 
naling a  waiter,  he  ordered  him  to  go  for  Dr. 
Barr,  a  phyriician  having  an  office  in  the 
Club  building.    Dr.  B.  happened  to  be  in. 


dowa  bj  two  or  three  glasses  of  strong  lem- 
onade. Half  an  hour  afterward  he  was  taken 
ill,  a  violent  colic  attesting  his  imprudent 


How  Alfred  somktimks  returnkd  rnoM  the  Club. 

and  quickly  came  up  into  the  Club-room. 
*This  way,  doctor,'  said  the  member  who 
had  taken  Rumine's  case  into  his  hands, 
*  our  friend,  here,  needs  some  attention  from 
you,' 

"  Of  course  the  entrance  of  the  physician 
and  his  salutation  drew  the  regard  of  all  in 
the  direction  of  Rumine,  whose  suffering  was 
manifest  in  his  features  and  attitude.  Dr. 
Barr  examined  his  pulse,  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  then  remarked,  *  A  somewhat  pain- 
ful derangement  of  the  digestive  functions, 
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but  we  can  soon  relieve  it,'  and  then,  turning 
to  members  of  the  Club  who  had  gathered 
around,  asked,  *  Have  you  any  brandy  or 
port-wine  handy  ? '  *  Yes,'  answered  two  or 
three,  and  a  pocket-flask  was  at  once  ten- 
dered him  with  *A  capital  article,  real 
French.'  *So  much  the  better,'  said  the 
doctor;  *  there's  nothing  like  good  brandy 
for  an  attack  of  colic'  He  procured  a  glass, 
and  poured  some  of  the  liquor  into  it,  and 
on  being  informed  by  one  of  the  young  men 
that  Rumine  was  not  accustomed  to  take 
strong  drinks,  reduced  it  with  about  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  and,  having  added 
some  sugar,  he  tendered  the  glass  to  Rumine. 

^'  Rumine,  without  raising  his  hand,  looked 
into  the  doctor's  face  and  asked,  'Is  there 
not  something  else  you  can  give  me,  doctor?' 

"  *  There's  nothing  that  viH  so  promptly  re- 
lieve you,  sir,'  said  Barr,  with  that  sharpness 
in  his  tone  which  a  man,  especially  a  profes- 
sional man,  gives  expression  to  when  he  feels 
that  a  kindness  done  by  him  is  not  appreci- 
ated as  it  should  be. 

***Take  it,  Rumine,'  *Take  it,  my  good 
fellow,'  *  You're  sick,  and  that's  the  best  Dr. 
Barr  can  do  for  you,'  were  some  of  the  ex- 
clamations of  the  Club  members  grouped 
around.  It  was  a  trying  ordeal  for  poor  Ru- 
mine, and  instead  of  getting  up,  thanking 
the  physician  for  his  readiness  to  serve  him, 
and  asking  the  company  of  one  or  two  of 
his  Club  friends  and  going  directly  home, 
and  there  obtaining  the  ministrations  of  his 
intelligent  mother  and  devoted  sisters,  he 
took  the  glass  from  the  doctor's  hand  and 
gulped  down  the  strong  mixture.  The  nar- 
cotic influence  of  the  brandy  had  some  ef- 
fect in  subduing  the  pain,  but  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Barr  he  swallowed  a  second  glass  be- 
fore he  started  for  home.  I  should  add  here 
that  Rumine's  sedentary  pursuit  had  induced 
symptoms  of  a  dyspeptic  nature,  which  had 
been  suflSciently  annoying  at  times  to  sug- 
gest that  some  modiflcation  of  his  business 
routine,  or  habits  of  diet  and  exercise,  should 
be  made,  but  he  had  not  yet  set  about  it. 
Thonext  day  he  felt  languid  and  dull,  hav- 
ing no  appetite  and  an  occasional  spasm  of 
pain  in  the  head.  His  mother  advised  him 
to  go  to  some  physician  for  advice,  suggest- 
ing Dr.  Mear,  as  their  old  medical  adviser. 
Dr.  Pell,  was  absent  from  the  city.    On  his 


way  to  the  countinsj-room  he  called  rt  Dr. 
Mear's,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  his 
condition.  The  doctor  pronounced  his  case 
one  of  debility,  a  torpid  liver  and  an  over- 
exerted brain  contributing  to  the  feeling  of 
exhaustion.  *  You  must,'  said  he  to  Rumine, 
'  take  something  to  arouse  your  liver,  quiet 
your  nerves,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
your  whole  system.' 

"*Well,'  replied  Rumine,  *what  shall  it 
be?' 

"  *  Simply  wine  and  bark — calisaya.' 

"  *  Can  I  not  take  the  calisaya  without  the 
wine  ? '  asked  Rumine. 

"  *  Certaii^ly,  but  it  will  not  produce  the 
effect  desired.  All  that  is  needed  is  some 
li^ht  wine  like  sherry.  Til  get  it  for  you  and 
steep  the  bark  in  it.  Some  of  my  patients 
take  it  constantly.  Take  a  tablespoonful  at 
mealtimes,  and  you  will  come  out  all  right 
in  a  week  or  two.  Come  in  on  your  way 
home  to-night,  and  I'll  have  the  bottle  ready 
for  you.'  Intimating  that  he  would  do  so, 
Rumine  left  the  doctor's  and  proceeded  to- 
ward his  oflSce.  He  was  beginning  to  regard 
himself  as  a  sort  of  blockhead  or  mule  for 
setting  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ions of  his  acquaintances  of  the  Club  and  of 
*  honorable '  physicians  who  must  know  the 
true  nature  of  them.  As  a  beverage,  they 
were  positively  ii^urious;  but  as  a  medicine, 
they  might  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  prop- 
er. What  would  the  world  think  of  him  for 
asserting  his  views  against  the  .learned  and 
respected  I  Thus  he  reasoned,  for  the  poor 
*fellow  has  told  me  about  the  severe  struggle 
he  had  within  himself  ere  he  yielded  to  the 
professional  tempter.  He  called  at  the  doc- 
tor's office,  obtained  the  sherry  medicine,  and 
commenced  its  use,  at  the  same  time  putting 
in  practice  some  simple  hygienic  rules  which 
Dr.  Mear  saw  fit  to  mention.  He  drank  that' 
one  bottle  of  wine  and  bark,  and  procured 
another  and  another  until—well,  until  he 

could  join  his  friends  H and  8 And 

P and  M fully  in  their  convivial  glass- 

e*s  of  Roman  punch,  and  until  he  drank  to  in- 
toxication and  went  home  in  a  state  border- 
ing on  the  maudlin.  Poor  mother  and  sisters, 
how  often  they  have  assisted  that  young 
man  to  his  couch,  he  being  too  much  intoxi- 
cated to  remove  his  boots  I    Their  prayers 
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and  entreaties  may,  I  hope,  save  him  yet,  but 
his  course  is  downward  now." 
"  *  Does  he  still  belong  to  the  Club  ? ' 
"  *  Yes,  it  is  natural  for  the  yictim  of  rum, 
you  know,  to  cling  to  those  who,  like  him- 
self, are  fond  of  the  cup.' 


"  *  Poor  fellow  I  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  get  him  out  of  that  company.' 

" '  Certainly.' 

"  *  Why  not  make  the  effort  ?  Til  join  you 
in  it,'  said  my  friend. 

"  *  Let  us  try  it ' — and  we  parted." 


[to  bx  comtinukd.] 


Wheaton  Seminary.  Norton,  N.  H. 

WHERE    SOME    OF    OUB    GIRLS    ARE    EDUCATED. 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thin?, 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring;  '* 
And  if  that  famous  spring  you  seek  in  vain, 
You're  not  in  Massachusetts — that  is  plain  ! 


FOR  from  Massachusetts  pudding-stone 
the  spring  aforesaid  gushes  out  into 
schools  and  colleges,  very  much  as  from  New 
Hampshire  granite  the  icy  springs  trickle 
into  wooden  wayside  troughs. 

One  of  these  centers  of  education  is  the 
Wheaton  Female  Seminary  at  Norton. 

'*  Norton  ?  I  never  heard  of  the  place ! " 
Look  in  the  **  Gazetteer"  and  you  shall  learn 
that  it  is  a  post  town  in  Bristol  County, 
Mass.,  twenty-seven  miles  south-west  from 
Boston,  and  seven  north  from  Taunton.  It 
has  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  some 
manufactures.  At  the  copper  works  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  there  used  to  be 
made  all  the  copper  coins  of  the  country. 


A  faithful  study  of  the  Railroad  Guide  adds 
the  information  that  to  Mansfield,  ten  min- 
utes distant,  come  trains  from  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, New  York  via  Shore  Line,  New  York 
via  Stonington,  Martha's  Vineyard  via  New 
Bedford,  Framingham,  Fitch  burg,  Lowell, 
Concord,  and  the  White  Mountains. 

Norton  Station,  then,  is  very  accessible 
from  different  points ;  but  when  once  you  are 
there,  the  prospect  is  not  cheering. 

The  village,  which  is  a  mile  away,  over  a 
sandy,  newly-mended  road,  is  reached  by  a 
cavernous,  one-horse  stage,  lying  in  wait  for 
passengers.  Courage !  ''  A  mile  can  only  be 
tedious,  it  can  never  be  long,"  and  before 
many  minutes  you  have  passed  the  white 
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church,  and  the  carriage  stops  before  an  ir- 
regular group  of  buildings,  set  in  a  deeply- 
shaded,  exquisitely-kept  lawn. 

Pay  the  driver  twenty-five  cents,  look  up 
and  down  the  elm-arched  street,  and  hear 
why  this  school  exists,  and  exists  just  here, 
in  this  village  of  two  stores,  two  churches, 
two  mills,  four  shops,  and  fifty  houses. 

It  is  a  story  of  unusual  tenderness.  Fifty 
years  ago  here  lived  Laban  Wheaton,  a  man 
among  men,  greatly  trusted  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  social  life,  in  Congress,  and  on  the 
Bench.  His  only  daughter  having  died  soon 
after  her  marriage,  his  mind  naturally  turned 
to  the  subject  of  a  fitting  monument  A 
member  of  the  family  suggested  one  of  lio- 
ing  marble  —  a  school  where  other  men's 
daughters  might  be  fitted  for  usefulness  and 
happiness.  ^ 

Female  seminaries  were  then  an  experi- 
ment, even  in  New  England ;  but  whatever 
doubts  as  to  their  fitness  lingered  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  called  as  trustees  of  this 
enteri)ri8e,  must  have  been  dissipated  at  their 
first  meeting  in  1885.  When  they  were  as- 
sembled. Judge  Wheaton,  a  majestic  man  of 
eighty  years,  arose,  and  with  quivering  lip 
said :  "  I  had  a  beloved  daughter ;  it  pleased 
God  to  take  her  away,  and  yonder,"  pointing 
to  the  building  just  finished,  "  is  a  part  of 
what  I  had  intended  for  her.  How  much 
more  may  be  bestowed  upon  it,  I  can  not 
tell."  How  much  more  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it  there  are  few  that  can  tell,  for  from 
that  day  to  the  present,  this  seminary,  "  whose 
walls  were  laid  in  a  first-bom,"  has  been  the 
recipient  of  untiring  interest  and  benefac- 
tions from  the  Wheaton  family.  True,  it 
would  not  be  worthy  its  New  England  ori- 
gin if  it  were  not  self*supporting,  but  new 
buildings,  wholly  or  in  part,  new  books,  new 
furnishing,  and  a  telescope,  are  gifts  which 
would  cost  the  saving  of  many  a  terra. 

This  Wheaton  liberality  makes  it  possible 
to  keep  the  prices  very  low,  so  that  even  in 
these  times,  board  and  tuition  for  the  school 
year  are  but  $255,  while  $20  will  cover 
every  possible  "extra,"  except  modern  lan- 
guages, drawing,  horsemanship,  and  other 
private  lessons,  which,  however,  are  on  very 
moderate  terms.  There  are  eight  scholar- 
ships of  $45,  and  the  last  catalogue  contains 
an  appeal  for  more.    The  managers  of  the 


school  say  that  very  rarely  is  a  pupil  of  prom- 
ise allowed  to  leave  through  lack  of  means. 
For  forty  years  this  part  of  Judge  Wheat- 
on's  plan  has  been  carried  out  in  spirit  and 
in  letter. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  standing  at  the  gate 
and  enjoying  the  seminary  grounds  and  Mrs. 
Wheatou's  garden,  and  listening  to  the  merry 
chat  of  young  girls  as  they  come  in  from 
their  walks,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  school 
and  decide  if  the  bequest  has  been  faithfully 
applied.  We  must  know  something  of  the 
daily  life  into  which  pupils  come,  and  some- 
thing of  their  accommodations,  surround- 
ings, and  influences. 

THE  BUILDINOS. 

Entering  the  front  door,  we  find  that  the  ir- 
regular front,  160  feet  long,  represents  but  a 
part  of  the  boarding-house,  there  being  in 
the  rear  two  wings  drawn  out  like  telescope 
tubes.  The  lower  story  is  mainly  given  up 
to  public  rooms,  unusually  numerous,  to 
which  the  students  have  free  access.  One 
stranger,  whose  organ  of  Locality  is  an  ach- 
ing void,  once  suggested  that  a  girPs  title 
to  her  diploma  should  rest  on  her  ability, 
after  four  years*  residence,  to  make  a  map  or 
directory  of  this  triple  house,  distinguish- 
ing between  reception-room,  society  parlors, 
young  ladies*  parlor,  principaPs  parlor, 
drawing-room,  reading-room,  office,  and  all 
the  music-rooms.  Nothing  on  this  fioor  is 
showy,  little  costly,  but  all  good  and  appro- 
priate, and  much  brightened  by  pictures  and 
plants. 

The  second  and  third  fioors  must  be  taken 
on  trust,  for  there  are  the  students*  rooms, 
to  which  strangers  are  not  invited.  These 
rooms  are  of  an  average  size  of  15x12  feet. 
None  has  more  than  two  occupants,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  have  but  one.  This  year 
the  house  is  in  process  of  new  furnishing 
with  black  walnut,  solid  and  handsome,  the 
praises  whereof  the  enjoyers  are  never  tired 
of  sounding. 

The  young  ladies  take  charge,  in  part,  of 
their  own  apartments,  and  the  teachers  say 
that  the  human  nature  there  is  in  women, 
even  the  youngest  of  them,  shows  itself  in 
this  housekeeping,  and  in  the  pictures  and 
ornaments,  and  green  things  growing,  kept 
by  the  roommates  jointly  and  severally. 

As  in  a  family,  so  in  a  school — the  din- 
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ing-room  is  an  objecdve  point  of  interest. 
A  professional  man  knows  the  influence  of 
diet  on  mental  actiyity ;  a  mother  knows  the 
comprehensive  appetites  of  growing  boys 
and  girls.  Both  science  and  solicitude  would 
be  satisfied  here  by  seeing  the  excellent  meats, 
floars,  vegetables,  and  fruits  provided,  and 
by  bearing  an  old  graduate  say  that  she 
thought  of  this  dining-room  when  she  read 
in  Chaucer  of  the  Franklin : 

.  "^In  whose  house  it  snewed  of  mete  and  drink.** 

Stin,  there  would  be  less  occasion  for  par- 
ents to  spare  their  daughters,  during  the 
four  most  interesting  years  of  their  lives,  if 
comfortable  rooms,  good  food,  and  social 
meals,  desirable  as  these  are,  were  all.  It  is 
what  is  done  in  the  library  and  in  the  semi- 
nary hall  tbat  determines  the  value  of  the 
schooL 

DBPABTMENT8  OP   STUDY. 

At  present  the  Faculty  is  made  up  of  the 
Principal,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Metcalf,  with  eight  res- 
ident teacbers,  five  teachers  from  the  city,  and 
four  lecturers,  comprising,  in  all,  eleven  la- 
dies and  seven  gentlemen.  Whatever  the  at- 
traction may  be,  the  Norton  teachers  are  very 
permanent.  Probably  an  effort  is  made  to 
find  good  ones,  and  to  cling  fast  to  them 
when  found.  The  chronological  catalogue 
shows  that  within  twenty-five  years  there 
have  been  twelve  teachers,  whose  aggregate 
record  amounts  to  145  years,  and  that  five, 
now  in  of^ce,  have  had  an  average  service 
of  fourteen  years.  While  retaining  enough 
of  its  own  graduates  to  link  the  present  with 
the  past,  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
school  to  call  in  enough  teachers  elsewhere 
trained,  to  give  breadth  and  vitality  to  the 
different  departments.  Among  former  teach- 
as  of  long  continuance  and  large  influence 
are  the  names  of  Misses  M  E.  Blair  and  Lucy 
Larcom,  of  Boston,  Mary  J.  Cragin  and  S. 
E.  Cole,  of  St.  Louis,  Harriet  E.  Paine,  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  y. 

The  entire  course  of  study  requires  four 
years  from  a  girl  of  average  ability,  but  if  she 
wiah»  to  accomplish  much  in  music  or  the 
languages,  she  should  be  prepared  to  enter 
tn  advanced  class,  or  to  stay  longer,  or  to 
stop  short  of  graduation. 

For  twenty  years  the  school  has  been  strong 


in  mathematics,  owing  to  a  teacher  who, 
somewhat  in  advance  of  her  day,  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  original  demonstrations  in  geome- 
try, and  thought  the  university  editions  of 
astronomy  and  philosophy  possible  to  the 
properly  trained  intellects  even  of  ^irls. 

The  natural  sciences  are  made  practical 
by  cabinets,  by  herbariums,  by  experiments, 
and  by  some  good  apparatus,  among  which 
may  be  classed  a  fine  refracting  telescope, 
built  for  the  school  by  Browning,  of  London. 
Young  people  who  have  learned  to  watch 
cocoons  for  their  opening,  seeds  for  their 
growing,  and  birds  for  their  songs  and  nests, 
are  provided  for  life  with  pleasant  occupa- 
tions. 

Still  further  carrying  out  Mr.  Squeers*  prin- 
ciple (like  many  another  good  principle, 
known  merely  bj  its  perversion),  "When 
youVe  learned  a  thing  out  of  a  book,  go  and 
know  it,**  different  classes  are  taken,  as  op- 
portunity offers,  to  visit  manufactories,  or 
art  galleries,  or  famous  historic  ground  in 
neighboring  cities  and  elsewhere. 

Prominence  is  given  to  history  and  litera- 
ture, in  which  much  account  is  made  of  charts, 
abstracts,  and  "  topics.*'  Both  these  and  the 
philosophical  studies  receive  their  charm 
from  the  library,  which  is  a  noble  one,  both 
in  its  actual  value  and  in  its  special  adapta- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  the  school.  Free  use 
of  it  is  not  only  allowed,  but  required.  A 
graduate's  note-books  would  of  themselves 
fill  a  respectable  shelf,  though  the  girls  do 
complain  that  these  are  made  at  the  expense 
of  their  prim,  public-school  handwriting. 

French  requires  equal  thoroughness  with 
other  branches.  To  those  finishing  a  course 
in  this  a  certificate  is  given,  we  understand. 
A  "French  table"  always  in  the  dining- 
room,  a  German  table  occasionally,  give  good 
opportunities  for  colloquial  practice. 

Throughout  the  four  years  composition 
receives  its  share  of  attention,  but  it  is  a 
specialty  with  the  Seniors,  each  of  whom, 
on  anniversary  day,  reads  an  original  essay, 
and  takes  part  in  a  colloquy  prepared  by  the 
class.  This  class  is  the  sole  charge  of  a  crit- 
ical teacher,  whose  work  is  a  science  no  less 
than  an  art 

The  institution  has  a  well-earned  reputa- 
tion for  music,  and  several  of  the  graduates 
have  continued  their  musical  studies  abroad* 
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From  time  to  time  MuticaUs  are  given,  very 
attractive,  and  more  strictly  classical  than  is 
common.  In  truth,  none  but  the  best  Com- 
posers would  feel  at  liberty  to  wander  over 
the  keys  of  any  one  of  the  ten  pianos,  which 
give  abundant  opportunity  for  pupils  to  prac- 
tice inusic  and  others  to  practice  patience — 
so  they  say. 

The  riding  facilities  are  unsurpassed  in  any 
riding-school  in  the  country.  An  accom- 
plished teacher,  having  first-rate  horses,  well- 
broken,  and  the  best  of  accoutrements,  gives 
road  lessons  in  the  quiet  winding  country 
lanes  or  pine  groves,  at  prices  no  more  than 
the  lowest  city  rates  for  lessons  in  the  ring. 

"  But,"  do  you  say  ?  *'  it  is  so  utterly  out 
of  the  world  that  there  can  be  no  lectures  or 
concerts."  Pardon,  but  Boston  is  not  too  far 
away  for  a  day,  nor  Taunton  for  an  occa- 
sional evening.  In  the  town,  too,  when  there 
is  not  a  ''  citizens'  course  "  of  lectures,  the  lit- 
erary societies  take  the  business  into  their 
own  hands,  and  arrange  for  popular  lectures, 
in  addition  to  the  valuable  literary  and  sci- 
entific lectures  provided  by  the  school.  Miss 
Blair,  of  Boston,  has  begun  this  year's  lec- 
tures before  the  school  with  a  valuable  series 
of  papers  on  **  The  Art  Galleries  of  Europe." 

A  daily  "general  question,"  a  "Mutual 
Benefit  Language  Insurance  Company,"  semi- 
monthly "  general  exercises,"  when  the  news- 
papers of  the  fortnight  are  reported  on,  the 
Psyche  Literary  Society  and  its  younger  sis- 
ters, all  do  their  share  of  educating. 

Knowledge  being  served  in  such  appetiz- 
ing forms,  and  with  such  mysterious  hints 
of  good  things  in  store  where  this  came 
from,  it  is  not  strange  that  graduates  feel 
that  they  have  taken  in  education  only  "  one 
step,"  instead  of  a  final  break-neck  leap. 
Neither  is  it  strange  that,  greatly  wishing  to 
go  forward,  yet  having  left,  all  at  once,  the 
requirements  of  study-hour  and  class-room, 
the  spur  of  companions,  and  the  influence 
of  instructors,  many  of  these  graduates  have 
earnestly  asked  for  a  definite  course  of  fur- 
ther reading  and  study.  Neither  is  it  strange 
that  the  teachers  who  have  already  bestowed 
so  much  love  and  labor  on  these  young  la- 
dies are  very  cheerfully,  even  gratefully,  pre- 
paring post-graduate  notes  for  home  use. 

THE   SCHOOL   GOVERNMENT. 

What  does  all  this  indicate  concerning  the 


fulfillment  of  Judge  Wheaton's  desire  for 
other  men's  daughters  to  have  as  good  an 
education  as  his  own?  A  stranger,  seeing 
the  hundred  girls  coming  from  varied  homes, 
with  varied  degrees  of  attainment  and  self- 
control,  yet  mingling  in  this  school  life  and 
fitting  into  the  right  places,  unperplexed  and 
unperplexing,  naturally  asks,  "How  is  the 
school  governed  ? "  One  of  the  scholars 
says,  "  Oh,  they  wound  it  up  years  ago,  and 
it  goes  like  a  clock."  Knowing  from  sad  ex- 
perience that  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion 
has  never  been  discovered  in  morals  more 
than  in  mechanics,  we  apply  to  the  teachers. 
Now,  bom  teachers,  like  born  housekeepers, 
find  it  difiScult  to  give  an  exact  recipe,  and 
to  our  question  are  given  various  answers, 
perhaps  none  of  them  very  complete. 

We  conclude,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  by 
so  arranging  the  school  machinery  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  it  is 
easier  for  a  pupil  to  stay  in  her  own  orbit 
than  to  go  off  on  a  tangent ;  by  the  hearty 
friendliness  between  teachers  and  scholars; 
by  the  anonymous,  good-natured  criticisms, 
whose  occasional  reading  by  the  principal  is 
a  power  in  la  petiU  morale  of  the  house  ;  by 
the  common-sense  way  of  putting  things;  by 
the  public  opinion,  which  is  of  w«>rth  in  a 
school  that  has  a  long  record,  and  which, 
after  all,  is  the  great  wheel  in  this  "social 
mill"  where  "they  rub  each  other's  angles 
down ; "  and  by  sending  home  semi-monthly 
reports  of  lessons,  and  monthly  reports  of 
deportment,  neatness,  promptness,  and  "  ac- 
curacy in  accounts." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  thoughtful  educators 
that,  over  and  above  the  necessity,  in  so  large 
a  school,  of  definite  rales  of  action  under  given 
circumstances,  the  best  good  of  th&  individ- 
ual character  requires  that  implicit,  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  law  should  be  learned. 
Still  it  is  not  necessary,  the  teachers  at 
Wheaton  say,  to  multiply  rules  for  the  discL 
pline  to  be  gained  in  keeping  them.  Of 
course  there  are  regulations  for  the  laundry 
and  for  the  library  ;  but  beyond  these  there 
are  few  rules,  and  those  few  are  aimed  chiefly 
at  promptness,  health,  and  the  securing  to 
all  an  uninterrupted  opportunity  to  do  their 
work. 

HTOIEKB   AND  MORALS. 

Now,  isn't  this  much  study  and  discipline 
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a  wenriness  to  the  flesh  ?  Haye  the  facalty 
DO  dread  dream  of  Br.  Olarke  coming  sud- 
denly and  arraigning  them  before  the  bar  of 
common  sense  and  justice  ?  Ask  the  teach- 
ers, and  they  smile  and  say :  "  I  only  wish 
you  could  have  seen  the  last  class ;  the  looks 
and  the  words  of  the  graduates  would  have 
answered  for  us.  Of  course  there  are  girls 
here  who  ought  never  to  be  out  of  the  watch 
and  ward  of  their  mothers;  but  the  great 
majority  have  good  health.  It  is  a  common 
complaint  that  they  look  so  well  when  they 
go  home,  that  nobody  gives  them  any  credit 
for  the  hard  work  they  have  done." 

Norton  is  well  located.  Though  painfully 
level,  it  is,  according  to  all  testimony,  on 
high  land.  It  is  just  far  enough  from  the 
sea  to  receive  its  modifying  influences  with- 
out feeling  the  bleakness  of  the  shore.  The 
soil  is  sandy.  The  drainage  is  admirable, 
and  no  water  brought  through  lead  pipes  is 
used  at  the  seminary.*  The  buildings  are 
warmed  by  nine  furnaces  and  three  stoves. 
To  those  going  to  school  it  is  of  interest  to 
know  that  gas  is  an  unattainable  luxury  in 
that  village,  though  the  kerosene  used  is  of 
absolutely  "  fire-test "  quality.  Safety  lamps 
and  safety  matches  are  required  throughout 
the  houses,  and  fire-extinguishers  are  in  dif- 
ferent halls,  with  suitable  persons  instructed 
in  their  use. 

A  pertinent  answer  was  recently  given  to 
the  question  "  What  are  the  prevailing  dis- 
eases of  Norton  ?  "  "  Old  age."  Physicians 
knowing  the  town  sometimes  recommend  it 
for  patients  with  weak  lungs.  The  walks 
and  drives  are  pleasant,  while  the  distance 
from  the  railroad  and  exemption  from  com- 
mon factories  afford  freedom  therein.  The 
good  health  of  the  pupils  is  attributable  to 
the  regular  hours,  breakfast  at  7  a.m.,  dinner 
at  12.80,  tea  at  6,  lights  out  at  9.80  p.m.; 
the  sensible  food,  the  study,  the  exercise,  the 
simple  dress  which  is  the  e very-day  fashion 
of  the  school,  the  instruction  in  hygiene,  and 
the  prompt  action  when  any  one  is  ailing. 
The  principal  says  that  for  a  long  time  she 
has  been  looking  for  somebody  to  be  chief 
of  the  health  department,  caring  for  the  sick, 

•  **  We  know  of  no  prlTste  flunllj/'  tays  one,  "  where 
the  water  ie  more  pore,  or  the  dminago  no  careftiUy  con- 
tioQed,  and  it  most  be  owing  to  this  that  your  seminary 
it  10  abaolotely  free  from  epidemic  or  malarial  dis- 


scolding  the  careless,  instructing  all.  If  the 
right  person  is  to  be  found  it  would,  doubt- 
less, be  an  unutterable  relief  to  the  teachers 
by  whom  these  thankless  duties  are  now  as- 
sumed. They  have  one  good  counselor  in 
their  enthusiastic  lecturer.  Dr.  Mary  Saffbrd 
Blake,  of  the  Boston  University. 

Few  parents  are  indifferent  to  the  influ- 
ences, moral  and  religious,  in  which  their 
daughters  are  placed.  Wheaton  Seminary  is 
not  sectarian  ;  it  is  Christian.  To  this  end 
are  the  family  prayers,  the  instruction  given 
in  a  simple  weekly  service,  the  optional 
prayer-meetings  conducted  by  teachers,  and 
the  system  of  half-hours  by  which  each  room- 
mate is  secured  a  little  time  to  herself,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  To  schools,  as  well  as  fami- 
lies, is  set  the  hard  problem  how  to  make 
** the  Sabbath  a  delight,"  and  also  "the  Holy 
of  the  Lord  honorable."  At  Wheaton,  at- 
tendance is  expected  on  one  church  service 
and  at  Bible-class.  The  Sunday  library  is 
opened  and  the  parlors  not  closed ;  but  much 
visiting  of  rooms  is  decidedly  discouraged. 
At  evening  prayers  the  service,  which  is  va- 
ried from  that  of  other  nights,  ends  with  the 
passing  of  a  little  basket  in  .the  interest  of 
the  School  Missionary  Society.  All  these 
means  of  religious  culture  seem  to  be  blessed 
by  the  Great  Teacher  in  whose  name  the 
school  has  its  being. 

THE  ALUMNiB. 

Show  you  the  women  which  these  girls 
make  ?  Would  that  we  all  might  be  present 
on  a  graduation  day  like  the  last,  which  we 
find  thus  epitomized  in  a  city  daily  paper : 

"The  commencement  at  Wheaton  Semi- 
nary was  a  grand  success.  The  day  was 
perfect ;  the  guests  numerous  and  apprecia- 
tive ;  the  exercises  brief  and  Interesting ;  the 
eleven  graduates  dignified  and  audible ;  the 
essays  brilliant  and  fresh ;  the  colloquy  {*•  The 
Athens  of  Old  Greece  and  the  Athens  of 
Young  America,'  written  by  the  senior  class), 
entertaining  and  spirited ;  the  elocution  na- 
tural and  effective.  The  dresses  pretty  and 
becoming," 

We  would  know  of  these  graduates  a  few 
years  later.  It  is  said  that  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  the  teachers,  the  artists,  the 
writers,  and  the  business  women,  or  the 
wives  of  professional  and  business  men  among 
the  8,000  old  scholars ;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
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there  are  few  who  are  not  useful  and  practi- 
cal in  society,  and  many  of  them  are  actiye 
Christian  workers.  There  do  not  seem  to  be 
many  that  are  before  the  public  in  a  way  to 
justify  their  being  here  called  by  name. 
Last  July^s  Rushlight  mentioned  the  receipt 
of  two  books  recently  published  by  alumnae. 
The  popular  "  Beaten  Paths ;  or,  A  Woman's 
Vacation,"  was  by  Mrs.  Ella  Williams 
Thompson,  of  the  class  of '59*;  and  a  thought- 
ful Sunday  school  lx>ok  on  the  evidences  of 
Chriatiaaity,  ''  Finding  His  Footprints,"  was 
written  by  E.  S.  Eastman,  of  '64.  Quite  to 
the  point  in  tliit*  founection  is  a  testimony 
which  we  have  been  allowed  to  quote,  pre- 
uvising  that  it  was  a  spontaneous  message 
sent  to  the  Principal  by  a  stranger,  who  is 
known  to  the  public  as  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  an  editor  of  a  literary  periodi- 
cal:  *^TcU  Mrs,  Metcalf,  from  me,  that  as 
editor  of ,  I  ll3i^  <^  seen  many  papers  writ- 
ten by  Wheaton  Seminary  ladies,  and  I  have 
never  seen  one  that  was  not  well  written. 
They  teach  their  students  to  write  good 
English." 

The  school  has  special  interest  in  certain 
missionaries,  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
once  in  it  as  teachers  or  pupils.  We  noted 
the  names  of  Mrs.  Hartwell,  of  China ;  Mrs. 
Bryant,  formerly  of  Turkey ;  Mrs.  Winsor  and 


Mrs.  Capron,  of  India ;  Mrs.  Grout,  of  South 
Africa,  and  Miss  Cochrane,  missionary  phy- 
sician in  Persia. 

June  30,  1875,  will  close  the  fortieth  year, 
send  forth  the  thirty-fifth  class  (making,  in 
all,  226  graduates),  and  see  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  efl5cient  principal.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  first  instance  of  any  lady  in 
New  England  remaining  so  long  in  charge 
of  a  seminary.  At  all  events,  the  occasion 
will  deserve,  and  probably  receive,  more  than 
a  passing  ;^otice  in  the  compositions  of  that 
day.  It  is  proposed  to  have  then  a  reunion 
of  scholars  and  friends.  There  will,  doubt- 
less, be  a  large  gathering,  for  Wheaton  girls 
love  their  Alma  Mater,  and,  busy  women  that 
many  of  them  are,  gladly  welcome  any  pre- 
text to  visit  the  old  home  where  they  enjoy- 
ed and  gained  so  much,  and  the  teachers 
whom  they  know  will  give  them  such  warm 
welcome. 

Two  people  are  sure  to  be  disappointed  at 
Norton — the  young  lady  who  goes  there  to 
fashionably  idle  away  a  year  or  two,  and  the 
parent  who  expects  that,  at  a  stipulated 
time,  his  daughter  will  be  sent  home  "  finish- 
ed and  labeled  "  with  "  no  need  or  desire  to 
open  another  book  as  long  as  she  lives,"  and 
with  no  desire  to  make  her  life  a  test  of  her 
learning. 


THE    LITTLE    WREN. 


THIS  bird  is  well  known  to  Europeans  and 
Americans,  for  almost  everywhere,  in 
town  and  country,  some  species  of  it  is  found. 
A  sociable  and  courageous  little  bird,  it  builds 
its  nest  in  gardens  and  hedges,  and  finds  shel- 
ter from  the  cold  of  Tvinter  in  bams  and  out- 
buildings, and  divides  our  interest  and  atten- 
tion with  the  familiar  robin.  The  wrens  com- 
pose a  large  group  among  the  thin- billed  birds 
of  the  creeper  family  and  genus  troglodytes,  or 
cave-dwellers.  There  are  fifty  species  known, 
most  of  whom  are  American.  That  most  fa- 
miliar to  Europeans  is  the  kitty  wren,  an  illus- 
tration of  which,  as  given  in  an  English  publi- 
cation, accompanies  this  sketch.  Its  entire 
length  is  about  four  inches,  its  color  being  red- 
dish brown  above,  barred  with  dusky  and 
white  spots  on  the  wings,  and  yellowish  white 
below. 


In  the  United  States  the  species  most  com- 
monly known  is  the  house  wren,  or  troglodytes 
csdoTiy  in  the  language  of  naturalists.  It  is 
about  five  inches  long  from  bill  to  tail  tip,  and 
approaches  the  European  wren  just  described 
in  the  distribution  of  color,  reddish  brown  be- 
ing the  prevailmg  tint  on  the  back,  neck, 
wings,  and  upper  parts,  with  dusky  bars,  and 
the  lower  parts  bemg  of  a  pale,  yellowish 
white,  with  a  light  brownisli  tinge  across  the 
breast.  It  is  a  more  familiar  and  sociable  bird 
than  the  European  wren,  and  a  superior  sing- 
er. It  builds  its  nest  in  boxes  which  may  be 
prepared  for  it,  or  under  the  eaves  of  project- 
ing roofs,  or  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  in  bams 
and  sheds.  In  the  breeding  season  it  shows 
great  boldness,  the  male  attacking  birds  of 
twice  its  size  which  may  intrude  too  near  its 
domestic  retreat. 
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Thoagfa  80  small  a  bird,  it  seems  as  if  nature 
would  compensate  for  its  littleness  by  multi- 
plying its  numbers.  The  female 
produces  from  six  to  ten,  and  even 
more,  eggs,  and  usually  has  two 
broods  a  season.  The  eggs  are 
but  a  little  larger  tlian  a  pea,  and 
of  a  reddish  or  chocolate  color. 

Tlie  wren  builds  a  large  nest, 
using  hay,  straw,  moss,  and  feath- 
ers, and  fashioning  in  an  oval 
form,  with  a  small  opening  in  one 
side. 

Of  the  less  common  species  the 
golden-crested  wren  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  Great  Britain  Is 
a  home  for  it,  where  it  lives  chief- 
ly in  the  fir  woods.  In  North 
America  there  are  two  species  alli- 
ed to 'that  genus,  known  as  the 
ruby -crowned  and  golden-crested. 
These  birds  are  smaller  in  size  than 
the  common  species.  Then  there 
is  the  great  Carolina  wren,  which 
is  six  inches  in  length,  a  very 
lively  bird,  and  inclined  to  live 
near  the  water ;  and  also  the  long- 
billed  marsh  wren,  which  is  found 
throughout  North  America  among 
sedges  and  reeds  on  water-courses  and  by  the 
sea-shore. 

The  food  of  the  wren  consists  mainly  of  in- 
sects and  worms,  of  which  it  destroys  a  vast 
number,  and  is  therefore  a  most  valuable  ally 
of  the  farmer  and  gardener.  The  lively  move- 
ments of  this  little  bird  afford  an  observer 
much  amusement,  there  is  so  much  of   real 


intelligence,  cunning,  audacity,  and  enjoyment 
expressed  by  it 


The  Common  Whkn. 
An  old  English  writer  speaks  thus  affection 
ately  of  the  wren  : 

**  Fast  by  my  conch,  congenial  guest. 
The  wren  has  wove  her  mossy  nest ; 
From  busy  scenes  and  brighter  skies, 
To  lurk  with  innocence  she  flies ; 
Her  hopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell. 
Nor  aught  suspects  the  sylvan  cell.** 


4»» 


PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  PHRENOLOOT. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  TRAVEL.* 


"TTTE  were  seated  for  an  express  train  ride 
VV  of  three  hours  from  one  of  the  cities 
of  New  England,  and,  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  travel,  had  made  ourselves 
comfortable.  A  chair  next  beyond  us  con- 
tained a  heavy  Scotch  shawl,  a  small  travel- 
ing-bag, and  a  book^vidently  **  to  be  occu- 
pied."   As    the    conductor  sang  out  "All 

*  The  article  herewith  Is  only  a  Barrative  of  Ikct 
There  it  no  fiction  whatever  in  it,  the  tabject  being  well 
known  to  the  editor  of  the  A.  P.  J.  The  immediate 
eaoae  ofita  narration  is  the  desire  to  benefit  those  who 
are  theorising  apoo  the  advantages  likely  to  accme  fh>m 
Phrenology,  wtiUe  this  tells  what  Juu  b^m  realized. 


aboard  I "  we  noticed  two  men  upon  the 
platform  shake  hands,  one  of  whom  entered 
our  car  and  took  the  "  to-be-occupied  "  seat. 
Nothing  at  all  unusual  in  all  this ;  but  my 
companion  called  my  attention  to  the  man. 
We  had  previously  been  talking  of  the  sci- 
enq^  and  practice,  and  at  that  moment  the 
gentleman,  having  taken  off  overcoat  and 
shoes,  turned  to  look  around,  and,  with  a 
pleasant  bow  to  my  fnend,  commenced  the 
perusal  of  his  book.  •  There  was  a  decision 
in  his  action  which  charmed  me.  "That 
man,'^  said  my  companion,  "is  a  believer^ 
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and,  as  he  declares  himself^  a  walking  edition, 
of  the  practical  results  of  phrenological 
training  and  culture,  as  applied  to  himself 
and  his  business.  He  does  not  allow  him- 
self any  idle  moments,  and  when  he  has  fin- 
ished his  lesson,  for  he  is  studying  a  German 
book,  we  will  haye  an  hour's  chat  with  him, 
and  you  can  then,  for  yourself,  adyance  any 
yiew  you  desire,  and  I  doubt  not  that  you 
will  be  pleased." 

That  I  was  pleased  you  can  well  believe, 
and  I  confess  it  was  with  a  little  feeling  of 
impatience  that  I  waited  for  the  end  of  the 
lesson.  Meantime  I  was  not  idle,  but  asked 
my  companion  to  tell  me  more  of  the  man, 
of  his  position,  and  why  he  seemed  so  intent 
upon  the  use  of  his  time. 

^^  That  is  easily  answered,"  said  my  friend, 
'^because  he  is  one  of  my  friends,  and  I 
know  his  history.  weU.  That  man  came  to 
this  city  some  few  years  ago  and  commenced 
business  in  a  line  not  much  cultivated.  He 
taade  an  out-and-out  new  departure  in  it,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  industrious,  persevering, 
and  driving  men  you  ever  have,  or  probably 
will  see.  He  has  the  .operating  control  of 
several  hundred  thousand  spindles  and  all 
the  accompanying  machinery,  and  is  con- 
stantly busy;  not  in  the  flutter  and  bustle 
of  purposeless  hurry,  but  with  the  quiet 
push  that  accomplishes  all  it  undertakes  or 
a  little  more.  He  is  never  idle,  and  is  cred- 
ited with  sixteen  hours  a  dry  for  work,  and 
is  never  found  sick,  fatigued,  or  ill-natured." 

"  But,"  said  I, ''  how  does  that  do  ?  He 
can  not  work  at  that  speed  long." 

"  Yes,"  answered  he ;  "  he  has  done  H  for 
some  years,  as  I  know.  He  has  several 
clerks,  and  is  first  and  last  in  his  office  when 
at  home.  And  is  always  at  his  business,  and 
always  with  our  best  business  men.  The 
men  of  highest  standing  and  best  ability  are 
the  very  men  that  esteem  him  most,  and  even 
many  of  them  are  denied  any  intimate  rela- 
tions with  him.  There  are  very  few  who  are 
intimate  with  him,  and  none  familiar." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  he  must  be  a  very  arro- 
gant man." 

**  Not  at  all,"  was  his  answer ;  "  you  could 
not  make  a  wilder  guess.  He  is  not  arro- 
gant, in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  but  he  is 
pleasant,  unassuming,  frank,  and  deals  with 
you  plainly,  if  at  all.    His  ability  entitles  I 


him  to  respect,  and  he  is  entirely  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  matters  and  those  in 
his  care  to  spend  any  time  other  than  to  some 
account" 

*^  If  he  is  so  occupied,  then,  I  suppose  he 
spends  little  time  at  home  ? " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  was  the  reply, "  he  is 
as  regular  as  the  clock.  He  can  always  be 
found  at  home  when  not  in  his  office  hours." 

^*  But,  then,  he  can  not  be  identified  with 
any  of  the  institutions  of  learning,  or  in 
doing  good  ?  " 

*''•  You  are  wrong  again.  He  gives  cheer- 
fully, and  no  one  has  his  confidence  in  that 
respect.  But  I  do  know  that  he  gives  to 
several  Sabbath  schools,  two  or  three 
churches,  supports  a  chapel,  and  how  much 
else  no  one  on  eaith  knows  but  himselC" 

"  But,"  said  I,  **  where  does  he  get  the 
time  to  see  to  all  this ;  or  does  he  intrust  it 
to  others  ? " 

''He  intrusts  nothing  to  others;  but  is 
alert,  prompt,  decisive,  short,  as  you  would 
term  it,^  but  not  rough.  He  thinks  of  a  mat- 
ter, decides  upon  what  to  do,  and  does  it 
almost  instantly.  He  is  as  quick  as  a  flash, 
is  an  engineer  of  no  mean  order,  and  a  giant 
in  figures  and  comprehension." 

"  Well,  is  he  intrusted  with  offices  ?  Is  he 
a  politician  ? " 

*'  He  is  trusted  with  all  the  matters  of  a 
judiciary  nature  he  can  take  care  of,  is  inter- 
ested in  one  or  two  bonks  and  a  railroad,  and 
he  occupies  positions  of  respect  and  honor 
in  them  all.  He  abhors  politics  and  poli- 
ticians, and  could  have  office,  I  think,  but 
will  not." 

**  Do  you  know  of  bis  personal  habits — his 
system  of  living  ?  for  if  he  is  so  regular  he 
must  have  a  system  in  that." 

'*Yes.  He  has  a  most  excellent  system, 
and  pays  attention  to  it,  or  he  would  not  do 
the  work  of  the  quality  or  amount  that  he 
does.  In  the  first  place,  be  eats  no  meat,  or 
none  when  at  home ;  drinks  no  liquor  as  a 
beverage,  or  occasionally ;  uses  no  tobacco 
or  snuff,  and  no  profane  language." 

"  Is  he  never  under  the  doctor's  hands  ?  " 

'^I  think  not.  Milk,  oatmeal,  crushed 
wheat,  Graham  flour,  and  com  meal,  with 
fruit,  I  believe,  form  the  principal  articles  of 
his  food.  He  rises  at  five  and  is  in  his  of- 
fice at  seven,  and  until  seven  SLg^in.    You 
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will  hardly  belieye  me  if  I  tell  you  he  often 
writes  from  sixty  to  one  hnndred  letters 
every  day,  using  phonography  and  a  reporter, 
heing  himself  a  writer  of  phonography." 

**  You  interest  me  more  and  more.  I  am 
getting  impatient  for  the  close  of  that  lesson." 

"  We  shall  soon  be  at  W junction,  and 

twill  be  dark,  and  then  yon  can  enjoy  a 
chat." 

"But,"  said  I,  "is  this  man  a  man  that 
has  firm  friends,  and  is  he  loved  by  the  peo- 
ple he  employs ! " 

"You  can  rest  assured  that  he  is.  His 
recreation  is  in  doing  some  good.  His  peo- 
ple do  love  him.  Those  who  know  him  best 
like  him  most.  He  chooses  his  own  friends, 
and  only  confides  in  very  few." 

The  book  was  closed,  to  my  joy,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  the  gentleman  stood  be- 
fore my  companion.  "  Are  you  tired  of  this 
railroading?"  he  asked  in  a  firm,  cheerful 
tone.     "  How  far  to-night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  go  through." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad,"  said  he ;  "  and  your 
friend  here  goes  too,  I  suppose." 

"  YeSj  and  he  desires  to  know  you.  We 
have  been  having  a  chat  on  Phrenology  and 
kindred  matters."  And  I  was  duly  intro- 
duced to  him. 

"  That  is  a  favorite  theme  with  me,  and 
one  of  practical  value,  tried  and  proved," 
remarked  my  new  acquaintance. 

"Perhaps  you  would  tell  me  something 
of  it  in  your  own  way,"  I  remarked,  hoping 
to  draw  him  out. 

"  Tell  you  anything  I  can  that  will  do  you 
any  good." 

"  I  desire  to  know,  for  the  benefit  it  may 
give  me,  if,  in  a  practical  way,  it  is  of  any 
value," 

"  You  evidently  do  not  know  or  realize 
what  the  value  of  it  is.  I  can  tell  you 
something  of  my  own  experience.  It  is  now 
nine  years,  or  nearly,  that  I  have  followed 
the  teachings  of  Phrenology.  Of  its  value 
I  have  the  most  abundant  proof,  and  in  an 
entirely  practical  way.  I  sauntered  into  the 
New  York  office  one  August  day — at  the 
time  I  was  out  of  business,  and  hardly 
knowing  or  caring  which  way  I  went,  or 
what  was  to  be  followed.  After  looking 
about  for  a  while  a  circular  fell  into  my 
hands  giving  the  terms  of  an  examination. 


I  finally  decided  to  take,  and  did  take,  the 
fully  written  statement  they  give  there,  and 
the  little  book  "  How  to  Read  Character," 
and  I  commenced  to  study  them  both,  and 
closely.  In  them  I  found  many  points  upon 
which  I  could  not  properly  decide,  and  it 
resulted  in  a  correspondence  with  the  editor 
of  the  Phrenological  Jouknal,  in  which 
all  these  points  were  treated  one  by  one. 
This  process  roused  me.  The  chart  told  me 
I  was  capable  of  managing  a  thousand  men 
as  easily  as  ten  ;  that  I  had  not  proper  con- 
fidence in  myself;  also  of  a  number  of  faults. 
I  now  set  to  work  and  tried  to  master  my- 
self, to  correct  the  faults  and  the  disposition 
to  encourage  them.  Where  the  examiner 
had  marked  *  to  restrain '  a  faculty,  I  learned 
what  was  necessary  to  restrain  it,  and  did  so. 
To  cultivate  the  deficient  required  effort,  and 
it  was  done  until  I  began  business  again,  and 
in  another  channel.  One  thing  led  to  an- 
other, and  there  were  a  great  many  things  to 
be  learned,  and  one  by  one  they  were  taken 
up  and  learned  and  put  to  practical  use. 
All  this  time  I  have  been  my  own  pupil,  and 
I  am  still  learning." 

"  But  can  any  one  do  this  in  the  same 
way  ?  " 

"  Certainly  they  can,  and  if  they  will  fol- 
low their  instructor  until  they  are  candid 
enough  to  admit  their  own  fiiults,  they  will 
then  be  upon  the  right  track  to  learn  some- 
thing ;  and  that  something  is  of  more  value 
to  a  business  man  than  his  capital,  for  if  a 
man  is  thorough  master  of  himself  and  of 
human  nature,  he  can  read  a  man  instantly — 
can  tell  whether  to  trust  him  or  not — and  it 
is  a  policy  of  insurance  that  holds  good 
through  life.  The  premium  is  paid  in  the 
time  spent  in  learning  it;  the  dividends 
come  in  returns  each  day.  The  actual  value 
of  it  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  man  who 
is  master  of  it." 

"  Has  it  any  value  beyond  its  application 
in  your  very  practical  way  ? "  I  asked  him. 

"  Yes.  I  will  suppose  you  are  master  of 
it.  Your  daughter  receives  the  attentions 
of  some  of  the  young  men.  You  can  as 
surely  decide  what  to  do  as  though  you  had 
the  man^s  future  all  before  you.  Your  son 
seeks  a  wife.  You  can  settle  the  matter 
correctly,  and  if  you  can  not,  a  good  phre- 
nologist can."  r-ir-irn^ 
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I  could  not  refute  this.  Here  was  to  me 
a  new  and  different  application  of  phrenol- 
ogy— ^practical,  plain,  sensible.  I  could  raise 
no  argument— K^ould  only  ask  for  information. 
\ ''  Do  you  tbink  any  one  can  learn  this  as  you 
have  done  \ " 

**  Yes,  and  much  better.  It  is  with  me  a 
purely  practical  affair,  a  matter  of  business, 
an  accessory  to  my  capital ;  and  the  princi- 
ples may  be  learned  by  any  one  who  will 
learn  them,  and  can  be  applied  as  many 
times  in  the  day  as  you  can  look  into  another 
man's  face,  or  notice  his  head,  hands,  walk, 
or  other  points." 

We  were  near  our  journey's  end.  I  could 
hardly  think  what  else  to  ask^  but  decided 
to  inquire — "  Are  you,  as  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  inclined  to  giye  credit  to  this  as, 
in  some  measure,  the  means  of  your  success  ? " 

'*  I  am  far  from  what  is  termed  a  success- 
ful business  man,  but  in  the  position  that  is 
given  me  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  say  can- 
didly to  you,  or  any  o\ie  else,  that,  next  to 


God's  blessings,  my  moderate  success  in  life 
is  honestly  due  to  the  correct  outline  of  my 
character  given  me,  and  to  my  honest  en* 
deavors  to  make  it  of  practical  use.  I  con- 
sider it  as  of  more  value  than  money,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  time  spent  in  the 
office  of  the  A.  P.  J.  on  that  sultry  August 
day,  and  the  results  directly  attributable  to 
it,  are  the  principal  means  of  my  position  of 
to-day,  it  is  only  a  simple  fact,  and  one  of 
the  pleasantest  matters  of  my  personal  ex- 
perience. Here  we  are.  Gk)od-night  I "  and 
he  was  gone. 

Our  journey,  too,  was  over.  It  gave  me 
food  for  thought ;  and  now,  my  dear  editor, 
this  has  been  written  out  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  stimulate  some  one  or  more  to  start  right, 
keep  right,  and  to  attain  a  position  of  some 
importance.  Another  chat  is  promised  me 
with  reference  to  how  this  man  lives,  and, 
if  acceptable,  you  shall  have  that.        j.  p. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  have  additional  fact* 
in  such  personal  experiences. — Ed.] 


HOW    TO    BE    HAPPY. 


1.  T    TAVE  a  healthy  stomach,  with  good 
-CI  digestion  through  eating  and  drink- 
ing only  that  which  is  healthful  food. 

2.  Have  a  clear  conscience  by  being  honest 
and  doing  that  which  is  right  between  men, 
and  striving  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
8.  Engage  earnestly  in  some  useful  pursuit, 
by  which  good  to  others  and  reasonable  prof- 
it to  yourself  may  accrue. 

4.  Pay  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the 
body,  exercise,  bathing,  clothing,  etc.,  for 
health  and  for  comfort,  according  to  the  laws 
of  hygiene. 

5.  Indulge  in  no  bad  habits ;  if  the  quacks 
have  induced  you  to  swallow  their  pills  or 
their  slops,  called  "bitters,"  and  thence  you 
may  have  come  to  other  stimulants  or  nar- 
cotics, drop  them,  one  and  all.  They  are  in- 
sidious enemies. 

6.  Keep  your  temper;  do  not  permit  your 
angry  passions  to  rise.  A  bad  or  unregulated 
temper  corrodes  and  spoils  the  one  who  in- 
dulges in  unrestrained  anger. 

7.  Keep  down  an  envious  or  a  jealous  spir- 
it.   Seek  to  serve  others  rather  than  require 


others  to  serve  you.  It  is  always  better  to 
minister  to  others  than  to  require  others  to 
minister  to  us. 

8.  Avoid  controversy.  Good  men,  honest, 
godly  men,  men  who  seek  the  happiness  of 
others,  find  it  not  difficult  to  agree  with  each 
other.  Such  men,  when  differences  arise,  seek 
divine  aid  to  resolve  the  difficulties. 

9.  Read  the  Phbenological  Jouknal, 
and  by  following  its  teachings  you  will  find 
out  what  you  are  good  for,  what  you  can  do 
best,  accomplish  the  most,  and  rise  the  high- 
est. 

10.  At  a  proper  time — age, — circumstances 
being  favorable,  you  being  in  sound  health 
and  established  in  business,  take  a  partner 
of  the  opposite  sex,  who  is  suitably  organ- 
ized And  cultured,  and  appreciative  of  the 
domestic  relations. 

11.  Read  the  Ten  Commandments. 

12.  And  follow  them  to  the  letter. 
18.  Pay  attention  to  daily  devotiopa. 

14.  Pray  for  your  enemies. 

15.  And  if  you  are  not  made  happy,  yon 
ought  to  be. 
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eEOBGE    F.    TRASK, 

THE  LATE  CHAMPION  OF  TOBACCO  REFORM. 


OK  the  25th  of  January  Ihia  worthy  minis- 
ter and  moet  earnest  advocate  of  social 
reform  died.  Aa  his  face  and  cerebral  oigani- 
zation  indicate,  he  was  an  active,  vigorous 
thinker  and  worker.  His  mental  exercises,  or 
what  in  modem  science  is  known  as  cerebra- 
tion, closely  supplemented  his  physical  expres- 
sions; thus  he  possessed  capacity  for  the  ready 
expression  of  thought  in  action.  His  Benevo- 
lence was  a  dominant  quality,  and  needed  but 
the  aid  of  his  keen  perceptives  to  be  stimulated 
at  all  times  to  the  achievement  of  some  benefi- 
cial end.  His  career  is  marked  by  persevering 
efforts  in  deeds  of  philanthropy,  and  that,  too, 
in  lines  which  frequently  brought  upon  him 
the  censures  of  the  conservative,  or  excited 
the  hostility  of  those  whom  he  sought  to  ben- 
efit 

The  useful  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Trask  was 
discerned  in  his  youth  by  one  of  his  coUege 
professors,  who  remarked,  "  Trask  is  to  be  the 
Qsefal  man  of  his  class;"  and  by  that  sin- 
gle compliment,  one  of  the  few  he  received  as 
a  student,  helped  much  toward  shaping  his 
career. 

He  was  bom  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1797,  of 
poor  parents,  and  was  put  to  work  when  a 
mere  boy.  In  1812  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
much  older  brother,  Israel  Trask,  the  first  man- 
ufacturer of  Britannia- ware  in  America,  and 
foor  years  later  he  commmenced  business  for 
himself  by  opening  a  small  hardware  and 
jewelry  store  in  Marblehead.  After  accumul- 
ating a  little  money,  be  carried  out  a  long- 
cherished  resolution,  that  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion, for  which  purpose  he  studied  at  Gorham 
Academy,  Maine,  then  entered  Brunswick  Col- 
lege; and,  in  the  mean  while,  having  deter- 
mined to  make  the  Christian  ministry  his  pro- 
fession, he  supplemented  his  college  course 
with  the  usual  theological  studies  at  Andover. 
Leaving  the  seminary,  he  was  settled  as  a  min- 
ister in  Framingham,  then  in  Warren,  and  in 
other  places,  and  finally  at  Fitchburg,  where 
he  resided  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

Although  an  eamest  laborer  in  his  country 
fields,  he  had  reached  middle  age,  and  passed 
the  point  where  most  men  begin  any  life-work, 
before  he  joined  the  throng  of  men  who 
crowded  the  May  anniversaries  of  Boston  and 
New  York  as  the  members  of  organizations 
pledged  to  put  down  all  manner  of  evils,  real 
or  imaginary.     Joining  first  the  temperance 


party,  he  went  a  step  beyond  it,  and  attacked 
tobacco  instead  of  alcohol,  and  the  bitter  little 
fly-leaves  which  he  scattered  broadcast  pretty 
plainly  intimated  his  opinion  of  lukewarm  re- 
formers who  saw  nothing  wrong  in  a  cigar  and 
did  in  a  glass  of  wine.  Keeping  in  general 
sympathy  with  the  temperance  reform,  he  at 
last  ceased  all  active  co-operation  with  temper- 
ance organizations,  and  an  Anti-Tobacco  Soci- 
ety was  formed,  to  a  very  large  extent  oflflcered 
and  manned  by  Mr.  Trask.  It  was  not  an  easy 
task  which  Mr.  Trask  had  boldly  set  hunself  to 
do— nothing  less  than,  at  a  time  when  the  tem- 
perance reformation  had  just  been  left  strand- 
ed by  the  high  tide  of  prohibitory  legislation 


Gkoboe  F.  Tbabk. 

in  Maine,  New  Turk,  and  fhlly  a  third  of  the 
Northem  States,  to  make  this  reform,  which 
he  and  almost  he  alone  believed  in,  as  promi- 
nent an  object  before  the  public  as  the  older 
agitation  of  fifty  years  standing  against  alco- 
hol. He  did  succeed,  but  by  unceasing  labor 
— nearly  all  of  it  done  after  he  was  fifty  years 
old — made  the  cause  well  known.  His  leaflets 
went  everywhere,  and  as  a  lecturer  he  was 
known  to  almost  every  lyceum  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  a  fashion  he  had  of  attacking,.  tfaBOUg]) 
the  religious  press,  any  unpopular  politiciiui  or 
public  man  who  smoked,  and  tracing  the  c<»n- 
nection  between  his  cigars  and  his  sins,  nsade 
his  invective  familiar  to  a  very  wide  constitu- 
ency.   Like  most  agitators  for  social  reforms. 
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he  went  out  of  sight  during  the  Ute  war,  but 
came  brayely  to  the  froni  at  its  close  with  a 
series  of  tracts  that  found  the  cause  of  the  war 
in  smoking  legislators,  and  unflinchingly 
traced  every  defeat  to  a  smoking  general. 
True  to  his  principles,  he  supported  Mr.  Gree- 
ley, the  non-smoker,  rather  than  Mr.  Grant,  in 
the  campaign  of  1873.  Just  after  that  event 
hiB  work  was  crippled  by  the  loss  of  all  the 
stereotype  plates  from  which  he  had  printed 


the  peculiar  polemics  of  his  reform,  and  a  sub- 
scription taken  up  soon  after  to  replace  them 
proved  rather  unsuccessful.  He  did  not  inter- 
mit his  efforts,  however,  unsubsidized  as  they 
were,  his  noble  nature  could  not  refrain  from 
activity  in  a  cause  so  precious.  His  death  of 
heart  disease  where  he  was  long  a  pastor,  ends 
a  life  spent  in  a  reform  which  has  gained,  to 
the  shame  of  society  be  it  spoken,  no  represen- 
tative disciples  to  perpetuate  his  efforts 


epai[tmunl  of^  jltgsiolojg— ^ur^arakhnn. 

Ciltir«to  tht  pbyilcal  hmb  txelodTvlyy  umI  7011  lurt  ui  ktUtU  or  a  wraft ;  th«  monl  only,  and  70a  Imt*  m  Mithiulatt  or  a 
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INSANITY    MUDDLED. 


THERE  is  no  subject  treated  of  by  medical 
writers,  nor  discussed  in  courts  of  Justice, 
more  intricate  and  conflised  than  that  of  ab- 
normal mental  conditions.  The  difficulty  con- 
sists in  false  premises  as  a  basis  for  reasoning. 
In  the  light  of  Phrenology  the  subject  is  ex- 
ceeding simple,  perfectly  intelligible,  and  emi- 
nently practical.  But  it  happens  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  branch  of  pathology  in  our 
medical  colleges  either  do  not  understand  the 
first  principles  of  mental  philosophy  as  taught 
by  phrenologians,  or  ignore  it  entirely  as  ai)- 
plied  to  insanity. 

Under  the  heading  of  **  Insanity  Classified," 
the  New  York  Tribune  reports  the  salient 
pohits  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  John  P. 
Gray  before  the  students  of  Bellevue  Medical 
College,  not  long  shice.  Dr.  Gray  adopts  the 
arrangement  of  Esquirol,  which  divides  insan- 
ity into  the  three  forms  of  melancholy,  mania, 
and  dementia.  This  is  ample  for  all  practical 
or  even  theoretical  purposes.  But  when  Dr. 
Gray  comes  to  the  rationale,  I  am  obliged  to 
dissent  In  the  language  of  the  reporter  for 
the  Tribuna^  "  Dr  Gray  claimed  that  the  whole 
range  of  insanity  is  embodied  in  a  few  general 
conditions— increased,  perverted,  or  decreased 
mental  action.*' 

Insanity  is  simply,  in  all  its  forms,  perverted 
mental  action,  without  regard  to  the  degree  of 
action.  Dr.  Gray's  error  is  a  most  pernicious 
one  if  applied  to  the  treatment  of  insanity.  It 
is  based  on  the  false  pathology  of  fever  and  in- 
flammation as  taught  in  medical  schools  and 
books.     Fevers  are  classified  into  high  and 


low,  d3mamic  and  adynamic,  entonic  and  aton- 
ic, etc.,  on  the  theory  that  one  kind  are  in- 
creased and  the  other  decreased  vital  action. 
And  inflammations  are  divided  into  active  and 
passive,  phlogistic  and  non-phlogistic,  etc,  on 
the  same  false  theory.  The  truth  is,  fevers  and 
inflammations  of  every  name  and  kind  are 
perverted  vital  or  morbid  action,  with  no  ref- 
erence to  the  strength  or  degree  of  that  action. 
If  vital  action  is  disturbed,  unbalanced,  de- 
ranged, in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  heat, 
redness,  pain,  and  swelling  of  a  part,  it  is  in- 
flammation. If  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
manifested  in  paroxysms  of  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating  stages,  it  is  properly  termed  fever. 
But  the  vital  action,  as  a  whole,  is  not  neces- 
sarily increased  or  decreased  in  either  case.  It 
IB  simply  deranged.  If  directed  with  preter- 
natural or  disproportionate  force  in  one  direc- 
tion, it  is  correspondingly  decreased  in  some 
other  direction.  Thus,  if  determined  to  the 
surface,  the  fever  or  inflammation  is  high,  ac- 
tive, entonic,  etc  If  from  the  surface,  low, 
typhoid,  passive,  atonic,  etc.  In  all  cases  it  is 
perverted  or  abnormal. 

Applying  this  explanation  of  diseased  vital 
organs  to  disordered  mental  powers,  the  na- 
ture and  rationale  of  insanity  becomes  self- 
evident,  and,  in  the  light  of  Phrenology,  sus- 
ceptible of  philosophical  demonstration  and 
scientiflc  treatment 

As  Dr.  Gray  stated  that  all  the  modem  clas- 
siflcations  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity 
are,  essentially,  unimportant  modifications  of 
that  of  Dr.  Arnold,  it  may  help  the  reader  to 
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see  its  absurdity  if  we  arrange  his  classification 
in  tabular  form : 

Delusive, 

Whimsical, 

Fanciful, 

Vain,  orselMniportaiit, 

HypochondricaL 

Pathetic. 


Ix&unTT. 


Incoherent 
ManiacaL 


Amorous, 

Jealous, 

Avaricious, 

Suspicious, 

Misanthropic, 

Arrogant, 

Irascible, 

Sensittve.  \  ^^horrcnt, 
^  Bashful, 
Timid, 
Sorrowful, 
Distressful, 
Nostal/(ia, 
Superstitious, 
Fanatical, 
Desponding. 

Nothing  can  be  more  *'  fanciful "  than  this 
arrangement,  which  made  ejreiy  word  in  the 
dictionary  expressive  of  mental  aberration  a 
distinct  form  or  species  of  insanity.  As  well 
might  the  nosologist  term  every  symptom  of 
dyspepsia  of  ferer  a  distinct  disease,  as,  in- 
deed, some  medical  authors  do. 

Dr,  Gray  informed  his  students  that  "  classi- 
fying insanity  on  the  basis  of  mental  physiolo- 
gy was  declared  to  be  of  no  value,  and  not 
practical"  Declared  by  whom?  It  is  not 
difficult  to  show  that  mental  physiology  is  the 
only  basis  that  is  either  useftil  or  practical,  and 
is  the  one  that  all  the  physicians  of  our  lunatic 
asylums  do  recognize  in  practice,  whatever 
theories  they  entertain  in  technical  language. 
All  disease  of  body  or  mind  is  disordered  phyn- 
^Jiyy,  and  nothing  else;  hence,  physiology  in 
order,  **  the  normal  play  of  the  ftmctions,"  is 
the  only  possible  basis  on  which  we  can  scien- 
tifically explain  or  successfblly  medicate  the 
derangements  or  perverted  actions  of  the  vital 
or  the  mental  organs. 

Insanity  can  no  more  augment  mental  pow- 
er than  fever  can  augment  vitality.  If  action 
ia  pretematurally  increased  in  one  or  more 
mental  organs,  it  is  decreased  in  others.  To 
aay  that  the  whole  mind  is  strengthened  by 
maanity  is  as  absurd  as  the  notion  the  vitality 
.  can  be  "  supported  "  by  alcoholic  poison.  But 
if  one  mental  organ  is  acting  with  an  intensity 


that  diyerts  action  firom  other  organs,  and  dis- 
orders the  whole  to  the  extent  of  inducing  fidse 
recognitions,  the  condition  and  disease  consti- 
tute insanity. 

To  illustrate:  give  the  stomach  an  emetic 
dose  of  ipecac  or  antimony  and  a  meal  of  vic- 
tuals at  the  same  time.  The  stomach  will 
become  sick.  It  will  retch  and  vomit  It  is 
organically  insane.  In  its  "ravings"  it  will 
treat  both  medicine  and  food  alike.  It  will 
struggle  to  eject  both.  It  has  lost  its  power  to 
discriminate ;  or,  if  it  can  still  recognize  the 
food  elements  as  well  as  the  poison  elements, 
its  efforts  to  expel  the  poison  will  also  expel 
the  food.  This  morbid  action  of  the  stomach, 
although  remedial  and  defensive,  is  disordered 
physiology;  and  disordered  physiology  is 
pathology. 

Apply  the  same  principle  to  a  mental  oigan. 
If  any  cause,  mental  or  physical,  so  disturbs 
the  circulation,  nervous  influence,  and  flmc- 
tional  action  of  one  or  more  mental  organs,  or 
of  all  of  them,  that  the  recognition  of  external 
objects  are  false,  the  manifestations  of  that  dis- 
turbance constitutes  the  symptoms  of  insanity. 
The  manifestations  or  sjrmptoms  will  corre- 
spond with  the  oi^n  or  organs  most  disturbed, 
proving  again,  if  more  proof  be  needed,  that 
the  mind  is  composed  of  a  plurality  of  organs. 
Indeed,  Arnold's  classification  recognizes  this 
fact,  although  he  ignores  Phrenology,  as  does 
Dr.  Gray. 

If  the  oi-gan  of  mind— the  brain—were  sin- 
gle, there  could  be  but  one  form  of  insanity, 
but  one  mental  process  or  recognition.  If  the 
bodily  organization  was  a  single  structure  or 
viscus,  there  could  be  but  one  vital  process  and 
but  one  form  of  disease.  If  our  organs  of  ex- 
ternal relation  —  the  five  senses — were  single 
instead  of  plural,  seeing,  hearing,  smelling, 
tasting,  and  feeling  would  be  resolved  into  a 
single  function  or  sense. 

Now,  the  vital  organization  has  a  plurality 
of  organs  for  its  many  functions.  Ajid  so  has 
the  mental  organization.  And  when  any  vital 
or  mental  organ  is  disordered  from  any  cause, 
its  form  of  disease  will  be  manifested  in  the 
derangement  of  the  flinction  pertaining  to  the 
organ.  It  is  perverted  or  abnormal  action  in 
all  cases. 

When  all  of  the  mental  organs  are  so  dis- 
ordered that  all  recognitions  are  abnormal,  the 
affection  is  termed  delirium  or  mania.  If  the 
malrecognitions  be  limited  to  a  single  organ, 
the  insanity  will  relate  to  the  objects  which 
pertain  to  the  organ,  and  is  termed  monoma- 
nia.   The  causes  of  insanity  mav^o>^ 
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cially  disturb  a  class  or  group  of  oigans,  and 
the  disease  be  manifested  in  erroneous  recogni- 
tions of  persons  or  objects  wbicli  relate  to  the 
domestic,  social,  moral,  religious,  self-relatiye, 
•  or  intellectual  nature. 

Intellectual  insanity  means  the  false  recogni^ 
tion  of  the  data  of  knowledge;  objects  are 
seen,  felt,  or  heard  abnormally,  hence  the 
thoughts  and  reasonings  are  also  abnormal 
This  is  the  basis  of  what  is  termed  **  notional" 
insanilf*  All  other  forms  relate  to  the  affectu- 
ous  mind,  and  are  emMmoL  And  the  fact  that 
emotional  insanity  has  Just  as  many  yarieties 
(monomanias)  as  the  phrenolologists  have  lo- 
cated emotional  organs,  is  a  very  curious  coin- 
cidence, if  Phrenology  is  nothing  but  a  verbal 
theory.    The  Tribune^9  report  says  : 

"  The  students  were  advised  by  the  lecturer 
to  study  disease  at  the  bedside.  There  they 
would  not  esteem  it  worth  while  to  begin  the 
minute  philosophic  analysis  of  mind  as  a  prep- 
aration for  treatment  They  would  find  it 
quite  sufficient  to  diagnosticate  mania,  melan- 
cholia, or  dementia;  the  Airther  divisions  they 
could  leave  to  speculation.  These  states  char- 
acterized all  they  would  ever  find  in  cases. 
The  mind  of  man  for  the  actions  of  life  is  a 
unit  His  mental  bemg  is  constituted  of  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  powers.  He  feels  and 
thinks,  and  out  of  these  mental  operations 
come  his  acts.  Dr.  Gray  suggested  the  sub- 
division of  mania  into  acute,  sub-acute,  chronic, 
paroxysmal,  and  periodic,  as  a  method  of  more 
clearly  designating  the  stage  or  characteristics 
of  the  maniacal  state  in  individuals.  Chronic 
melancholia  is  a  term  also  properly  applicable 
to  cases  that  have  passed  into  fixed  conditions. 
Dementia,  the  lecturer  spoke  of  as  the  feeble 
condition  following  mania  and  melancholia  in 
the  progressive  degeneration  from  insanity, 
and  ending  often  in  a  state  resembling  idiocy. 
Epilepsy  was  treated  as  a  disease  of  the  brain, 
which  often  leads  to  the  various  forms  of  in- 
sanity, but  rarely  develops  melancholia. 

*'  Classifying  on  a  basis  of  mental  physiology 
was  declared  to  be  of  no  value  and  not  practi- 
cal. In  strict  scientific  language,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  physiology  of  the  mind,  because 
at  the  outset  none  are  agreed  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes mind.  Not  even  that  distinguished 
master  of  philosophy.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
undertook  to  give  any  definition  of  the  essen- 
tial constitution  of  mind.  Now,  the  office  of 
physiology  is  to  treat  of  the  elements  out  of 
which  living  cells,  proximate,  organic  com- 
pounds and  ultimate  tissues  are  formed,  to- 
fliether  with  the  laws  of  their  development  and 


the  regulation  of  their  itmctions.  But  who  can 
tell  what  the  constituent  elements  of  mind  are, 
what  the  proximate  compounds  that  form 
ideas,  what  the  combinations  by  which  elective 
afllnities  produce  sympathy  or  association  of 
ideas,  what  the  diffiision  of  a  pervading  thought 
throughout  the  entire  mind,  what  the  approxi- 
mate elements  of  a  good  memory,  as  compared 
with  a  poor  one,  or  a  loss  of  past  ideas  ?  Who 
can  even  explain' why  a  glass  of  whiskey  makes 
one  man  belligerent  and  another  affectionate  ? 
No  system  of  physiology  or  chemistry  can  ex- 
plain mind  as  mind.  It  is  hx  more  correct, 
therefore,  to  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  mind 
than  of  its  physiology,  because  all  we  know  of 
mind  is  purely  phenomenal,  and  is  symptom- 
atic of  a  power  expressing  itself  through  an  in- 
strument—the brain;  which  instrument,  ac- 
cording to  its  physical  condition  of  disease  in 
insanity,  either  enlarges,  diminishes,  perverts, 
or  otherwise  modifies  the  representation  of  the 
mental  state  behind  it  Hence  an  insane  man 
may  lose  his  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  per- 
sons, surrounding,  and  even. things  which  he 
sees  plainly  enough,  but  does  not  interpret 
mentally  to  himself,  but  sees  them  through  an 
enveloping  delusion. 

"  Of  impulsive  insanity.  Dr.  Gray  said  it  could 
not  exist  In  insknity,  both  the  premises  and 
reasons  might  be  wrong,  inducing  the  acts,  but 
the  acts  were  not  impulsive — they  had  emotion 
or  passion  behind.  The  lecturer  quoted  f^om 
Dr.  Arnold  a  description  of  impul^ve  insanity, 
wherein  he  had  presented  several  varieties.  Fi- 
nally he  said,  *  Admitting  the  possibility  of 
such  fonus  of  insanity  as  impulsive  and  moral, 
there  would  be  too  few  cases  to  trouble  classi- 
fication.' He  then  spoke  of  the  diagnosis  of 
insanity,  and  said  that  in  diagnosticating  in- 
sanity from  other  brain  diseases,  there  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  tlie  peculiar  mental 
manifestations  as  hallucinations,  delusions,  etc., 
which  he  had  dwelt  upon  in  a  previous  lecture. 
He  spoke  in  detail  of  the  various  conditions  of 
disordered  health  which  would  be  found  to 
precede  insanity,  and  illustrated  the  subject  by 
a  number  of  cases  of  mania,  three  cases  of  mel- 
ancholia in  its  several  stages,  one  case  of  de- 
mentia following  melancholia,  and  one  case  of 
dementia  of  long  standing  and  profound  break- 
ing down  of  body  and  mind.** 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
complete  illustration  of  what  confhsion  a 
learned  professor  may  make  of  a  very  simple 
subject  when  reasoning  from  fklse  premises. 
Should  I  characterize  the  above  quotation  as 
logical  insanity,  I  should  not  mean  that  Dr. 
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Gray  was  crazy,  but  that  hie  premises  were 
fklse.  **All  men  are  dogs;  philosophers  are 
men;  therefore  all  philosophers  are  dogs." 
The  conclusion  is  correct^  bat  the  premise  is 
fiilse.  Eeasooing  from  fiUse  premises  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  mental  process  as  insanity,  so 
fiu*  as  intellectual  recognitions  are  concerned. 

The  physician  who  can  not  analyze  the 
mental  powers  physiologically,  is  not  fit  to 
medicate  their  maladies.  Whaj;  would  Dr. 
Gray  think  of  a  physician  who  should  under- 
take to  treat  cephalitis,  carditis,  pneumonitis, 
gastritis,  hepatitis,  enteritis,  or  nephritis,  and 
yet  be  unable  to  analyze,  anatomically,  the  vital 
organism  into  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
liver,  bowels,  kidneys,  etc.  ? 

**  The  mind  of  man  ibr  the  actions  of  life  is  a 
miit"  This  is  no  more  true  of  the  mind  than  it 
is  cX  the  body.  Dr.  Gray,  in  stating  that  man 
"feels  and  thinks,"  and  that  his  mental  being  is 
**  constituted  of  emotional  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers," contradicts  his  own  "unit"  theory,  and 
tmconsciously  admits  Phrenology.  Idiocy  is 
a  negation ;  the  absence  of  mental  action,  not 
its  p^ersity,  hen6e  is  as  different  from  insan- 
ity as  death  is  from  disease. 

No  such  thing  as  mental  physiology,  because 
the  great  Sir  William  Hamilton  can  not  define 
it,  says  Dr.  Gray.  Will  he  argue  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  matter,  mind,  soul,  spirit, 


force,  or  God,  because  learned  men  disagree 
in  their  definitions?  But  if  Dr.  Gray  will 
study  the  works  on  Phrenology,  he  will  find 
that  all  authorities  en  that  science  are  agreed 
as  to  what  constitutes  mind. 

Dr.  Gray  iJropounds  several  very  important 
questions,  assuming  that  they  are  unanswer- 
able. Any  tyro  in  Phrenology  can  not  only 
answer,  but  explain  every  one  of  them,  not  ex- 
cepting the  whiskey  problem.  But  when  Dr. 
Gray  says,  "  No  system  of  physiology  or  chem- 
istry can  explain  mind  as  mind,"  he  confounds 
two  subjects  as  naturally  disconnected  as  a 
living  organism  and  a  lifeless  stone.  Vital  or- 
ganisms are  not  in  any  sense  chemical.  Chem- 
ical elements  are  not  compounded  into  ideas 
and  feelings,  as  acids  and  alkalies  are  com- 
pounded into  salts  and  minerals.  Mind  is  not 
a  chemical  combination,  nor  is  memory  made 
of  "  approximate  elements,"  admitting  of  an- 
alysis into  distinct  constituents;  nor  does 
thought  ever  "  pervade  throughout  the  entire 
mind,"  nor  do  ideas  pass  in  or  out  of  tJie  mind. 
Thought  itself  is  mental  action ;  memory  is 
mental  recognition,  and  mind  itself  is  frmction, 
not  entity.  A  very  little  knowledge  of  Phre- 
nology would  have  enabled  Dr.  Gray  to  avoid 
the  perpetration  of  so  much  metaphysical  nou- 
sence. 

When  Dr.  Gray  will  tell  us  how  to  treat  in- 
sanity on  his  anti-physiological  and  anti-phre- 
nological theories,  I  will  be  ready  to  show  him 
the  better  way  of  "  ministering  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased," as  its  rules  of  practice  are  deduced  from 
the  principles  of  Physiology  and  Phrenology. 

R.  T.  TRALL,   M.D. 
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PLANT-GBOWTH-BO 

THE  three  kingdoms  of  nature  are  but 
three  steps  in  a  grand  system.  The 
vegetable  kingdom  draws  its  food  from  the 
atmosphere  and  the  soil.  The  animal  king- 
dom derives  its  supply  of  nourishment  from 
the  vegetable ;  in  turn,  the  animals  and  the 
vegetables  die  and  decay,  and  passing  into  the 
atmosphere  and  back  to  the  ground,  add  to 
the  inexhaustible  stores  of  fertility,  and  thus 
provide  the  materials  for  a  new  round  in  the 
grand  system  of  circulation. 

Plants  are  but  the  transformation  of  the 
soil  and  fertile  materials  held  by  the  atmo- 
spheit.  They  are  not  the  result  of  a  new 
eserdse  of  the  creative  power ;  at  most,  they 


TATION    OP    CBOPS. 

are  only  a  chemical  combination.  Before 
this  process  of  transformation  of  materials 
from  earth  and  air  into  vegetation,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  plant  must  be  developed  from 
the  seed.  Of  the  sixty  elements  which  com- 
pose the  mineral  world,  only  four  are  mainly 
concerned  in  the  veg^etable  world:  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  The 
plant  sends  down  its  roots  into  the  soil  in 
search  of  mineral  food,  which  it  assimilates 
and  lifts  its  leaves  into  the  air,  fix)m  which 
it  also  derives,  important  nourishment.  This 
process  of  assimilation  is  hidden  in  nature^s 
great  laboratory.  Under  the  influence  of 
light,  heat,  moisture,  and   electricity,  the 
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constitaeDts  which  enter  into  the  growth  of 
vegetation,  are  decomposed  in  the  soil,  and 
rendered  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  water, 
and  in  this  condition  are  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  After  the  plant  has  grown, 
perfected  its  seed  for  the  reproduction  of 
its  kind,  it  dies,  is  decomposed,  part  remain- 
ing in  the  soil  and  part  melting  into  the  at- 
mosphere. These  gases  which  are  ever  pres- 
ent in  the  air,  are  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of 
the  plant,  recomposed  and  added  to  its  struc- 
ture. The  great  system  of  circulation  is 
completed.  Vegetable  life  is  a  condition  of 
unceasing  motion,  a  never-ending  transform- 
ation of  matter.  One  generation  buildeth 
up,  and  another  generation  pulleth  down. 

Some  philosophers,  viewing  this  system  of 
circulation,  have  maintained  that  crops  can 
be  produced  without  artificial  manuring. 
That  Dame  Nature  can  be  compelled  to  yield 
up  her  bounties  with  but  little  assistance. 
The  atmosphere  and  water  perform  a  very 
important  office  in  vegetable  growth,  and  it 
is  asserted  from  this  that  plants  should  re- 
ceive their  nourishment  without  the  employ- 
ment of  artificial  means.  M.  Baudrimont 
would  find  the  source  of  plant  food  in  the 
interstitial  currents  which  pervade  all  arable 
soils.  He  states  that  there  is  a  material  pro- 
cess at  work,  by  which  liquid  currents  rise 
to  the  surface  from  a  certain  depth  in  the 
ground,  and  thus  bring  to  the  surface  mate- 
rials either  to  maintain  its  fertility  or  t« 
modify  its  character.  Schleiden  had  a  very 
plausible  system  on  the  phenomena  of  vege- 
tation. He  does  not  admit  of  any  relation 
between  the  fertility  of  a  soil  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fertilizing  materials  expended  upon 
it.  He  maintains  that  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil  depends  upon  its  inorganic  constitu- 
ents, so  far,  at  least,  as  they  are  soluble  in 
water,  or  through  continued  action  of  car- 
bonic acid ;  and  that  the  more  abundant  and 
various  these  solutions,  the  more  fruitful  the 
soil.  This  class  of  philosophers  advance  the 
theory,  that  in  no  instance  do  the  organic 
substances  contained  in  the  soil  perform  uiy 
direct  office  in  the  nutrition  of  plants.  As 
a  proof  of  this  theory,  they  reason  in  this 
wise:  The  annual  destruction  of  organic 
matter  all  over  the  earth  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  billions,  or  two  and  a  fourth  bill- 
ions of  cubic  fieet ;  and  if  all  vegetation  de- 


pends on  organic  matter  for  nutrition,  to 
satisfy  this  consumption,  there  must  have 
been,  6,000  years  back,  ten  feet  deep  of  pure 
organic  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Another  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  position 
is  found  in  taking  the  number  of  cattle  and 
other  animals  in  the  world  in  any  given  year, 
and  estimating  the  amount  of  food  they  con- 
sume. The  process  of  nutrition  would  re- 
quire six  times  more  than  the  whole  number 
furnishes  of  organic  matter  toward  reproduc- 
tion, and  in  one  hundred  years  the  whole  or- 
ganic material  of  the  world  would  be  con- 
sumed. Again :  an  acre  of  sugar  plantation 
produces  7,500  pounds  of  canes,  of  which 
1,200  pounds  are  carbon,  and  yet  sugar  plant- 
ations are  seldom  manured,  and  then  only 
with  the  ashes  of  burnt  canes.  According 
to  Link  and  Schwartz,  an  acre  of  water- 
meadow  produces  4,400  pounds  of  hay, 
which,  when  dry,  contains  45.8  per  cent,  of 
carbon.  The  hay  then  yields  2,000  pounds  of 
carbon,  to  which  1,000  pounds  may  be  added 
for  the  portion  of  the  year  in  which  the 
grass  is  not  cut,  and  for  the  roots.  To  pro- 
duce this  8,000  pounds  of  carbon,  10,980 
pounds  of  carbonic  acid  are  requisite.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lawes,  a  plant  of  any  of  our 
ordinary  crops  has  passed  through  it  200 
grains  of  water  for  every  single  grain  of 
solid  substance  that  accumulates  within  it. 
He  asserts  that  the  evaporation  of  an  acre  of 
wheat  is  114,860  gallons  during  its  growth, 
or  73,510,000  gallons  per  square  mile.  Prom 
this,  it  is  seen  that  the  quantity  of  material 
furnished  by  the  atmosphere,  though  minute 
to  an  individual  plant,  is  great  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  necessity  of  understanding  the 
relations  between  evaporation  and  rate  of 
growth,  and  the  laws  and  effects  of  absorp- 
tion in  soils,  is  very  important  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crops.  It  is  also  maintained  that 
our  domestic  plants  do  not  require  a  greater 
supply  of  nitrogen  than  is  found  in  a  state 
of  nature.  A  water-meadow  which  has  nev- 
er received  any  manure,  yields  yearly  from  40 
to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen,  while  the  best 
plowed  land  yields  only  81  pounds.  Experi- 
ments with  various  kinds  of  plants  on  vari- 
ous soils,  have  proved  that  increase  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil  and  in  the  crops  does  take 
place,  irrespective  of  supplies  of  manure. 
These  theories  seem  to  conflict  with  facta  in 
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ike  growth  of  plants,  though  they  have 
some  points  which  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  intelligent  cultivators.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  great 
reservoir  from  which  plants  directly  or  in- 
directly obtain  nearly  all  their  nourishment. 
The  portion  of  the  plant  that  is  purely  min- 
eral is  very  small.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
accumulation  of  vegetable  organic  materials 
in  the  soil  wherever  vegetation  is  undisturbed 
from  year  to  year.  But  while  the  soil  is 
made  rich  by  undisturbed  vegetation,  it  is 
impoverished  by  agriculture.  The  farmers 
carry  away  the  crops,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
emich  the  soil.  To  equalize  this  they  must 
restore  to  the  soil  an  equivalent  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  crop.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  system  of  manuring.  According  to 
Baussingault,  a  medium  crop  of  wheat  ab- 
stracts from  the  soil  12  pounds  per  acre ;  a 
crop  of  beans,  20  pounds;  a  crop  of  beets,  11 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  besides  a  very 
large  quantity  of  potash  and  soda. 

The  statistician  of  our  Agricultural  De- 
partment, in  1868,  presented  the  following 
tabic,  showing  the  percentage  of  exhaustive 
and  restorative  crops  respectively  produced 
in  the  following  countries,  and  the  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  in  each,  in  the  year  1868 : 

Yield  wheat 
EzbanstiTe.  Restorative.         9  acre, 
9  cent.  |)  cent.  bashels. 

Rnsland.^ 018  67  S8 

PnitaU..^ .46  66  17 

Prance 64  46  14 

United  States 00  40  IS 

This  table  corresponds  with  the  facts  in 
the  case.  In  many  of  the  European  countries 
the  annual  yield  per  acre  of  all  the  lands 
onder  cultivation  is  greatly  on  the  increase 
from  year  to  year,  while  in  the  United  States 
the  yield  per  acre  is  on  the  decrease.  This 
table  shows  not  only  the  condition  of  wheat 
cultivation,  but  is  a  good  index  to  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  agriculture.  It  is  certainly  to 
be  regretted  that  a  system  of  tillage  has 
been  carried  on  that  has  permitted  the  soil 
of  Kew  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio,  to  become  so  impoverished  that, 
instead  of  yielding  80  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  there  is  now  raised  only  15  bushels  per 
acre.  It  is  a  bad  system  of  cultivation  that 
so  soon  exhausts  the  cotton  plantations  of 
the  South.  This  system  which  impoverishes 
our  lands  should  be  discontinued.  France, 
by  a  judicious  system  of  tillage,  has  shown 


what  a  soil  may  be  made  to  bring  forth.  Its 
territory  is  less  in  extent  than  the  State  of 
Texas,  but  in  1868  it  produced  more  bushels 
of  all  the  cereals,  except  Indian  com,  than 
the  whole  United  States.  That  year  a  popu- 
lation larger  than  ours,  and  more  domestic 
animals  than  we  possess,  were  supported,  and 
agricultural  products  to  the  value  of  $581,- 
000,000  exported.  Our  agricultural  products 
that  year  amounted  to  $441,000,000. 

Rotation  of  crops,  together  with  a  system 
of  green  manuring,  has  given  to  Flemish 
husbandry  its  great  and  acknowledged  su- 
periority over  that  of  every  other  country. 
By  rotation  of  crops,  the  farmers  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  other  sandy  regions 
of  England,  have  converted  those  barren  dis- 
tricts into  fruitful,  wealthy,  and  populous 
cbunties  of  that  kingdom.  This  same  sys- 
tem has  made  the  agricultural  improvements  - 
in  Scotland  and  Germany.  By  a  system  of 
rotation  and  judicious  manuring,  China  and 
several  European  countries  have  carried  on  a 
profitable  system  of  agriculture.  •China,  with 
a  soil  natm'ally  poor  and  unproductive,  and 
with  no  stock  to  produce  manure  to  enrich 
it,  has,  for  many  centuries,  supported  400,- 
000,000  people  from  its  own  resources.  In 
Belgium,  where  the  land  has  been  tilled  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  the  soil  pro- 
duces 50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  with 
other  crops  in  proportion.  England,  by  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  by  drainage,  and  a 
liberal  use  of  manure,  has  brought  up  the 
averaged  yield  of  wheat  from  10  bushels  to 
86  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  some  localities  as 
high  as  50  or  60  bushels.  In  Southern  Eu- 
rope, by  cutting  off  the  forests,  and  contin- 
ual cropping,  the  land  now  yields  but  poor 
returns.  The  decrees  of  the  Catholic  kings 
furnish  a  picture  of  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  Spanish  soil.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  king  Alonzo  Inzeno,  and  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
of  Castile,  had  issued  orders  for  the  saving 
of  meadows  and  pastures;  and  Charles  Y. 
commanded  that  the  meadows  recently  turn- 
ed into  fields,  should  again  be  used  for  pas- 
ture land  only.  At  present,  the  land  in  Cat- 
alonia produces  only  one.  crop  in  two  years, 
and  in  Andalusia  only  one  in  three  years. 
Our  system  is  exactly  that  which  impover- 
ished Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
West  Indies.    No  nation,  however  powerful 
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she  nmy  haye  been,  has  been  able  to  exist  un- 
less she  has  preserved  the  fertility  of  her  soiL 

Mr.  Gostaye  de  Neyell  has  contributed  a 
valuable  paper  to  the  last  Agricultural  Re- 
port of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  on  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops.  He  says  that  whether 
stock-raising,  dairying,  or  the  growing  of 
grain  is  to  predominate,  or  whether,  as  ap- 
pears preferable,  all  these  are  carried  on  in 
fair  proportions,  successful  fanning  must 
have  for  its  basis  the  growing  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  cultivated  grasses,  and  more  partic- 
ularly that  of  clover.  The  proper  rotation 
would  be:  the  first  and  second  years  in 
clover,  or  clover  and  timothy  mixed;  the 
third  year  in  pasture ;  the  fourth  in  com  and 
hoed  crops ;  and  the  fifth  in  wheat.  Afber 
manuring  the  pasture  lands,  if  there  be  any 
manure  left,  spread.it  on  that  land  which  is 
*to  be  sown  to  light  grains,  oats,  barley,  and 
then  seed  down.  The  same  system  of  rota- 
tion is  repeated  for  another  six  years.  If  the 
proper  division  of  lots  has  been  made,  there 
will  constantly  be  upon  the  farm  one  field  of 
com,  potatoes,  etc. ;  one  in  wheat,  one  in 
oats,  barley,  and  light  grains,  and  three  lots, 
or  one-half  of  the  farm,  in  grass.  All  the 
lots  of  grass  should  receive  a  dressing  of 
plaster  each  year;  that  in  com  should  also 
be  plastered  at  least  once  during  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth.  He  considers  pasturing 
the  least  expensive  and  most  profitable  system 
for  restoring  worn-out  and  exhausted  soils. 

Grain-growing  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  grass-growing  and  stock-raising.  A 
smaller  amount  of  land  in  the  West  for  each 
farmer,  and  a  more  diversified  agriculture  is 
a  system  that  will  surely  lead  to  success. 
Large  tracts  of  land  in  the  West  have  cre- 
ated a  tendency  to  careless  and  slovenly  till- 


age. Farmers  do  not  make  agriculture  a 
business.  Instead  of  pursuing  a  straightfor- 
ward course,  and  trying  to  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  tiie  soil,  they  oilen  rush  into  a  novel 
enterprise,  and  leave  the  tillage  of  the  soil 
half  done.  It  has  well  been  said  that  the 
trae  policy  of  the  intelligent  farmer  is,  when 
he  sees  hb  neighbors  turning  their  attention 
to  pork-raising,  for  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  raising  com,  meanwhile  omitting  nothing 
essential  to  steady  and  uniform  success. 
When  any  considerable  number  of  farmers 
direct  their  attention  to  the  production  of  a 
certain  staple,  to  the  neglect  of  a  necessary 
article  of  consumption,  the  neglected  article 
must  enhance  in  value  because  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  supply.  A  more  careful  system 
of  agriculture  must  be  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try, or  our  fertile  lands  will  become  impover-  , 
ished.  Our  system  of  tillage  has  been,  and 
is  now,  to  a  great  extent,  a  scourging  and  ex- 
haustive one.  Von  Liebigy  speaking  of  our 
system  of  cultivation,  said  that  it  was  reck- 
less ana  exhaustive.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  that  energy  and  mind 
should  be  engaged  in  agriculture,  because 
without  the  promotion  of  this  industry,  it 
will  be  impracticable  to  maintain  a  great  na- 
tion. Mr.  Jefierson,  with  all  his  confidence 
in  a  free  government,  could  not  exactly  fore- 
see how  a  republican  government  d)uld  be 
maintained  with  such  a  population  as  the 
United  States  must  ultimately  possess  in  her 
cities.  An  enlightened  system  of  agricul- 
ture is  the  greatest  foundation  upon  which 
a  nation  can  build,  and  all  reasonable  means 
should  be  used  to  impress  the  American 
farmer  with  the  importance  of  his  vocation, 
with  a  view  to  working  a  reform  in  our  man- 
ner of  cultivation.       dabiub  h.  fikorbt. 


DAVID    WEBSTEBy 

THE    GALLANT    SCOTTISH    SAILOR. 


DEEDS  of  gallantly  and  self-devotion  on 
land  and  sea  always  command  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  society  everywhere, 
and  go  far  to  confirm  the  oft-quoted  saying 
of  the  poet — 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin." 


Hence  we  need  make  no  apology  for  brin^ 
ing  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  the  young 
man  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  as  it  will 
appear,  as  we  proceed,  that  he  deserve  our 
consideration. 

David  Webster  was  serving  in  the  capac- 
ity of  second  mate  on  board  of  the  bark  Ar- 
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racan,  of  Greenock,  a  well-known  shipping 
port  of  Scotland,  while  on  a  yoyage  last 
winter  with  a  cargo  of  coal  from  Shields  to 
Bombay.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  vessel 
took  fire,  and  the  flames  spreading 'rapidly, 
the  crew  was  obliged  to  abandon  her,  and 
take  to  the  boats.  For  three  days  the  boats 
kept  together,  the  object  entertained  being 


FOKCBAIT  OF  DaTID  WkMTBB. 

to  reach  the  Maldive  Islands,  but  the  current 
being  too  strong,  it  was  agreed  to  separate, 
and  a  division  of  provisions  was  made. 

The  master  of  the  vessel  took  command  of 
the  long-boat,  which  he  headed  for  Cochin, 
while  the  mate  and  Mr.  Webster,  each  in 
charge  of  separate  boats,  made  for  the  Mal- 
dive Islands.  After  two  days  Webster*s  boat 
was  damaged  by  a  heavy  sea,  and  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  mate's,  and  so  lost  sight  of 
it.  The  brave  fellow  worked  his  little  crafb, 
with  its  freightage  of  four  persons  besides 
himaelf,  slowly  along  for  about  fifteen  dajrs, 
or  UQtM  March  9th,  by  which  time  the  supply 
of  provisions  and  water  had  been  consumed. 
Soon  the  hunger  of  the  men  became  so  great 
that  lots  were  casi  which  of  them  should  be 


first  killed  to  serve  as  food  for  the  rest,  and 
the  lot  fell  upon  the  youngest,  a  boy  named 
Homer;   but  Mr.  Webster,  who   had  been 
asleep  while  this  terrible  business  was  going 
on,  awoke  in  time  to  save  the  boy's  life. 
The  bafiied  men  that  night  made  an  attempt 
to  kill  Webster  himself,  but  the  boy  Homer 
awoke  him  in  time  to  save  himself.     On  the 
following  day  Webster,  having  fallen 
asleep,  was  awakened  by  the  struggles 
of  the  crew  for  the  possession  of  his 
gun,  with  which  to  shoot  him.    Two 
hours  later  the  crew  again  attempted 
to  take  Homer's  life,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  determined  conduct  of 
Webster,  who  threatened  to  shoot  and 
throw  overboard  the  first   man  who 
laid  hands  on  the  boy.    The  neirt  day 
one  of  the  crew  attempted  to  sink  the 
boat,  but  Webster  mastered  him,  and 
prevented  further-mischief.    Two  days 
later  the  same  member  of   the  crew 
again  tried  to  sink  the  boat,  and  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  take  the 
boy's  life.     For  this  he  would  have 
been  shot   by  Mr.  Webster  had  not 
the  cap  on  the  gun  missed  fire.     Soon 
after,  putting  a  fresh  cap  on  his  gun, 
a  bird  flew  over  the  boat,  which  Web- 
ster shot ;  it  was  at  once  seized  and 
devoured   by  the  crew,  even  to  the 
bones  and  feathers.    During  the  next 
five  days  the  crew  were  quieter,  sub- 
sisting on  barnacles  which  attached 
themselves  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  on  sea  blubl)er,  for  which  they 
dived.    The  following  day  some  of  the  men 
became   delirious.     One  of  them   lay  down 
exhausted,  when  another  struck  him  several 
blows  on  the  head  with  an  iron  belaying- 
pin,  cutting  him  badly.     The  blood  which 
fiowed  was  citught  in  a  tin  and  drank  by  the 
man  himself  and  the  two  other  men.    After- 
ward they  fought  and  bit  one  another,  and 
only  left  oflf  when  completely  exhausted,  to 
recommence  as  soon  as  they  were  able,  the 
boy  Homer  during  the  time  keeping  watch 
with  Webster.      On  the  thirty-first   day  of 
their  experience  in  the  boat  they  were  pick- 
ed up,  600  miles  from  land,  by  the  ship  City 
of  Manchester,  by  which  they  were  taken  to 
Calcutta. 
The  lives  of  all,  as  is  evident,  were  saved 
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by  the  courage  and  diacretion  of  Webater, 
and  laat  sammer,  aa  a  testimonial  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  bis  noble  conduct,  Queen  Vic- 
toria conferred  upon  him  the  Albert  medal 
of  the  second  class,  an  honor  which  was  ac- 
companied with  the  approval  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.  The  portrait  is  certainly 
that  of  a  fine  young  fellow.     The  features 


generally  are  expressive  of  good-nature  and 
sincerity  of  motive,  while  the  lips  and  mouth 
indicate  a  staunch,  resolute,  self-reliant  na^ 
tuie.  The  Scottish  type  appears  cooi^icu- 
ously  enough  in  the  cast  of  the  face  and  head, 
although  the  softness  of  the  eyes  would  in 
dicate  some  infusion  of  a  more  southern  type 
in  his  family  relations. 


BIBLE    OBieiN    OF    THE    BACES    OF    MEN. 


IN  the  November  number  of  the  Phbeno- 
LOGiCAL  JouBNAL,  a  wHter,  signing  him- 
self Orlando,  discusses  the  subject  of  the 
Unity  of  the  race,  and  claims  it  to  be  bibli- 
cal. He  need  not  have  written  so  many 
pages  to  prove  his  position,  if  he  takes  the 
King  James  version  as  his  guide.  There  is 
no  clearer  proposition  than  this,  that  with 
the  elimination  of  names  and  words  and  the 
substitution  of  English  terms,  having  morn- 
ings different  from,  and  sometimes  opposite 
to,  the  Hebrew  originals,  our  Bible  is  flatly 
committed  to  the  unity  of  the  race.  Like 
most  writers  upon  this  subject,  he  has  run 
over  the  Bible,  picking  up  detached  passages 
in  support  of  his  argument,  and  never  once 
referred  to  his  text,  Gen.  i.  26,  27.  In  these 
two  verses  in  the  King  James  version  lies  not 
only  his  proof,  but  his  fallacy. 

It  will  be  my  object,  in  the  limit  of  this 
article,  to  show  that  Gen  i.  26  should  record 
the  bringing  into  existence  a  class  of  beings 
called  by  God  himself,  and  named  by  him 
Adam,  and  that  name  is  defined  by  Moses  in 
Gen.  V.  2  as  male  and  female  man,  and  that 
this  was  one  distinct  act  of  the  creative  fiat. 
Also  that  Gen.  i.  27  should,  in  like  manner, 
record  the  bringing  into  existence  an  indi- 
vidual man,  called  in  the  Hebrew  Ha-Adam 
and  in  English  The-Adamy  and  also  a  class, 
male  and  female — Th^Adam  being  the  man 
put  into  the  garden  of  Eden.  There  are  thus 
in  the  Hebrew  two  Adams  in  the  day  of  cre- 
ation, one  a  class  male  and  female,  and  the 
other  an  individual  man. 

That  the  reader  can  determine  for  himself- 
by  observation  the  difference  between  the  ac- 
count in  the  Hebrew  with  the  Hebrew  names 
Adam  and  The- Adam  restored  to  their  places, 
and  the  account  as  mutilated  in  the  King 
James  version,  we  give  you  them  both : 


CREATIYB  ACCOUKT  WITH  HBBRBW  NAMES 
RESTOBED. 

Gen.  i.  26. — And  God  said,  let  us  make 
Adam  (restored)  in  our  image  after  our  like- 
ness, and  let  them  have  dominion  over  tke 
fish  of  the  sea,  etc. 

Gen.  i.  Wt.—A'nd  (restored)  God  created 
The- Adam  (restored)  in  his  own  image  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him,  male  and  fe- 
male created  he  them. 

CBEATTVB  ACCOUNT  IN  THE  KING  JAMES 
VERSION. 

Qten,  i.  26. — ^And  God  said,  let  us  make  man 
(substitution)  in  our  image  after  our  likeness, 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  etc. 

Gen.  i.  27. — 8o  (substitution)  God  created 
man  (substitution)  in  his  own  image  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him,  male  and  fe- 
male created  he  them. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  ac- 
counts that  Adam^  in  Gen.  i.  26,  has  been 
stricken  out  of  the  account  and  man  substi- 
tuted. Let  us  see  what  this  Adam  means 
biblically :  Gen.  v.  2,  *^  Male  and  female  cre- 
ated he  them  and  blessed  them,  and  called 
their  name  Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were 
created." 

That  is,  God  created  a  class  of  people, 
called  their  name  Adam,  and  we  arc  now 
asked  to  call  that  the  Word  of  God  which 
neither  contains  the  name,  nor  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  transaction.  Similar  eliminations 
occur  in  Gen.  i.  27,  Ha-Adam,  or  The-Adam, 
is  stricken  out,  as  well  as  the  word  and  at  the 
beginning  of  that  verse,  and  man  substituted 
for  the  first,  and  the  word  «>  for  the  second. 

WHY   THESE   ALTERATIONS?     UNITY  o4  THE 
RACE. 

Jn^ff^.— How  do  you  account  for  these 
eliminations  and  substitutions  ? 
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Am,-^1  can  not  accoant  for  them  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  the  translators  en- 
tertained the  common  theological  view  of  the 
unity  of  the  race,  and  hence,  when  they  came 
to  these  Hebrew  names  and  the  word  and  in 
Qen.  i.  27,  that  yiew  wonld  not  be  made  out 
if  they  were  retained,  and  to  make  the  rec- 
ord what  they  thought  it  should  be,  they  re- 
sorted to  this  mutilation  of  God^s  Word. 
Why  did  the  translators  eliminate  Adam  in 
Gen.  i.  26,  as  we  have  seen,  and  retain  Adam 
in  Gen.  v.  2,  the  one  being  the  definition  of 
the  other  ?  Because  Adam  in  Gen.  L  26  was 
in  the  way  of  the  unity,  and  in  Gen.  y.  2  it 
was  not  Then  why  did  they  eliminate  The- 
Adam  altogether  from  our  Bible,  that  name 
never  appearing  in  it,  although  it  occurs  in 
the  Hebrew  thirty-six  times  in  the  first  eleven 
chapters  ?  They  eliminated  it  in  Gen.  i.  27 
because  it  was  in  the  way  of  their  honest 
conyictions  of  a  unity,  and  they  eliminated 
it  throughout  the  Gknesis  in  order  to  make 
the  Flood  destroy  all  men,  instead,  as  the 
Hebrew  account  has  it,  every  The-Adam. 

These  eliminations  and  substitutions  made 
the  second  head  of  the  unity  of  the  race  in 
Koah.  There  are  no  less  than  forty-three 
false  namings  and  foreign  terms  used  in  the 
King  James  version  in  the  first  eleven  chap- 
ten  of  Genesis  to  denote  these  two  Hebrew 
names — ^I  mean  by  this  that  the  names  Adam 
and  The-Adam  do  not  occur  in  the  English 
where  they  appear  in  the  Hebrew,  and  that 
no  uniform  term  for  each  is  used  in  their 
stead.  Some  readers  may  exclaim, ''  What  a 
heinous  attack  upon  the  Bible ! "  I  admit  it 
if  I  am  wrong ;  but  if  I  am  right  it  may  be 
construed  as  an  attack  upon  those  whose  call- 
ing and  duty  it  is  to  give  the  Word  of  God 
pure,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  can  not  read  that  lan- 
guage, and  who  depend  upon  their  teachers 
to  explain  the  length  and  breadth,  height  and 
depUi  of  God^s  revealed  Word.  When,  there- 
fore, I  use  the  word  biblical,  I  do  not  mean 
the  King  James  version,  but  I  mean  the  Bi- 
ble with  these  names  restored  to  it,  as  they 
are  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

.fii^ir«r.— How  do  these  mutilations  con- 
trol the  construction  of  the  unity  of  the  race  ? 

Am, — ^In  Gen.  i.  26  Adam,  the  class,  is 
eliminated,  and  man  substituted.  In  Gen. 
i,  27  Tke-Adam  is  eliminated,  and  man  sub- 


stituted. The  use  of  a  common  term,  man^ 
having  the  same  meaning  in  both  verses,  ad- 
mits of  the  use  of  «0  instead  of  and  at  the 
beiginning  of  Gen.  i  27.  Thus  translators 
make  the  Bible  declare  that  Adam^  the  class, 
male  and  female,  is  identical  with  The-Adam, 
the  individual  man  I  The  efifect  of  these  elim- 
inations and  substitutions  is  to  strike  out 
from  the  creative  account  altogether,  a  prin- 
cipal act  of  Gk>d  in  the  creation  of  mankind, 
namely,  the  bringing  into  existence  the  class 
Adam,  male  and  female ;  next  to  ignore  the 
creation  of  The-Adam^  and  to  confine  the 
whole  creative  account  to  the  positive  terms, 
*'  male  and  female  created  he  them,"  in  Gen. 
i.  27. 

In  other  veords,  by  the  use  of  so  for  and, 
Gen.  i.  26,  is  made  a  declaration  of  intention 
to  do  what  is  recorded  as  done  in  Gen.  L  27, 
according  to  the  King  James  mutilation. 
This  is  the  groun-dwork  of  the  unity  of  the 
race,  and  it  is  accomplished  by  striking  out 
these  two  Hebrew  names  from  the  creative 
account,  and  the  word  and.  The  finishing 
stroke  of  this  construction  is  made  in  the 
further  elimination  all  through  the  Genesis 
of  the  Hebrew  name  The-Adam  and  substi- 
tuting the  man,  man,  men,  mm'i,  and  Adam 
wherever  the  account  required,  and  thus  to 
destroy  by  Flood  every  man  that  the  unity 
might  have  a  second  head  in  Noah. 

TRYING  TO  SET  THB  HATTEB  BIGHT. 

Inquirer, — How  will  the  ordinary  reader 
know  that  these  Hebrew  names  occur  inr  the 
Genesis  in  the  places  spoken  of  ? 

Ans, — ^All  I  can  do  to  enlighten  him  I 
have  done;  and  here  comes  in  a  fact  not 
creditable  to  any  one  in  particular.  I  have 
made  publications  of  these  facts  and  sent 
them  broadcast  to  Jews,  Gentiles,  rabbis, 
divines,  and  learned  men,  with  the  urgent 
request,  in  each  case,  to  inform  me  if  I  was 
vnrong,  thai  I  might  correct  myself.  But 
though  this  subject  has  been  before  them 
several  years,  no  one  man  of  them,  or  any 
casual  reader,  has  answered  to  this  day, 
either  admitting  or  denying  my  statements. 
This  has  seemed  very  strange  to  me;  for 
while  every  church  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  is  begging  pennies 
and  dollars  to  teach  tlie  Word  of  God  in  this 
and  foreign  countries,  one  who  is  laboring 
to  elucidate  the  most  startling  biblical  idea 
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Ql  trne)  of  the  nineteenth  century,  doing 
much  harm  if  he  is  wrong,  and  endeavoring 
to  serve  God  and  His  Word  in  correcting  a 
huge  error  if  he  is  right,  can  not  as  much  as 
receive  an  answer  to  a  simple  biblical  in- 
quiry such  as — ^Are  these  Hebrew  names  found 
in  the  Hebrew  text  where  I  claim  they  are  ? 
I  fear  that  Orlando  speaks  the  sentiments  of 
too  large  a  class  of  theologians  and  teach- 
ers of  God*s  Word  when  he  says:  "This 
doctrine  (of  the  unity),  indeed,  is  deeply  in- 
terwoven with  thiB  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  reject  It  would  be  to  involve 
ourselves  in  difficulties  greater  than  we  have 
ever  yet  grappled  with,  or  than  we  could 
hope  to  remove."  What!  reject  the  pure 
Word  of  God  to  sustain  a  false  theology  ? 
If  those  be  the  sentiments  of  our  religious 
teachers,  heaven  protect  us  from  their  theolo- 
gies !  I  am  constrained  to  believe  this  to 
be  his  individual  opinion.  Mine  is,  that 
there  should  be  no  tampering  or  trimming 
with  the  Word  of  God  when  once  known  to 
us,  for  it  will  take  care  of  itself,  while  all 
man  theologies  must  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Under  this  state  of  things  the  general 
reader  must  be  content  to  read  such  a  Bible 
as  is  vouchsafed  to  be  printed  for  him ;  and 
if  the  Hebrew  names  are  left  behind  in  the 
passage  of  God's  Word  to  the  English,  and 
he  has  had  forced  upon  him  a  construction 
not  warranted,  when  the  news  comes  to  him 
of  the  fact  he  must  do  as  I  have  done — if  he 
takes  any  interest  in  the  matter — look  out 
for  himself.  He  may  be  assured  by  me  that 
he  will  find  these  Hebrew  names  in  the 
places  where  I  have  claimed  they  are,  and 
as  surely,  as  printing  exists  on  the  leaf  that 
he  reads. 

ORIOmS  OF  THE  RACBS. 

We  have  had  enough  of  being  descended 
from  monkeys,  apes,  and  molusks.  We  have 
had  enough,  too,  of  the  unity  of  the  race, 
which  is  a  splice  or  a  strong  weld  upon  these 
theories.  We  have  had  enough  of  pre- Ad- 
amite man,  and  enough  of  mutilations  of 
God's  Word,  which  have  been  the  rich  soil 
out  of  which  all  these  vagaries  and  theories 
have  sprung  and  have  been  measurably  sus- 
tained. It  is  high  time,  considering  the  in- 
telligence of  the  age,  that  we  should  turn 
our  attention  to  the  Word  of  God,  look  the 


Mosaic  account  squarely  in  the  face,  read 
with  unbiassed  minds,  find  our  biblical 
origin,  and  know  whence  we  came.  It  is 
clearly  laid  down  there,  and,  more  than  that, 
we  have  a  divine  law  of  reproduction  of  the 
human  kinds  that  will  lead  back  every  in- 
quirer to  the  origin  of  his  kind  in  either 
Gen.  i.  26  or  27.  The  whole  machinery  of 
creation  of  the  various  kinds  of  men  is  given ; 
the  law  of  their  continuance  is  given,  and, 
if  we  will  but  read  in  the  Word  of  God  and 
not  in  the  mutilations  of  it,  we  shall  find 
that  His  revealed  Word  exactly  coincides 
with  his  acts  in  nature. 

All  human  kinds  which  are  persistently 
reproduced  find  their  origin  in  the  day  of 
creation  in  the  class  Adam^  male  and  female 
man.  Gen.  i.  26,  except  the  Hebrew  kind, 
which  finds  its  origin  in  Gen.  i.  27.  Now, 
why  ?  In  answering  this  question  I  leave 
my  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the  Hebrew 
names,  and  give  my  individual  construction 
of  the  result  of  such  restoration.  I  find  the 
following  divine  command : 

Gen.  i.  24.—"  And  God  said  let  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his 
kind,"  etc. 

Judging  from  constructions  placed  upon 
this  command  and  law,  there  are  those  who 
deny  its  authority  or  its  being  a  part  of 
the  Word  of  God.  For  myself,  I  regard  it 
as  vital  in  its  force,  strength,  and  intention 
as  a  command  of  God,  as  any  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  or  any  other  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture. If  man  is  a  living  creature  of  God 
he  is  bound  in  his  reproduction  by  this  law. 
I  take  it  that  he  is,  and  is  so  bound,  and 
that  all  our  daily  experience  confirms  the 
divine  origin  of  the  law. 

For  one,  I  am  not  willing  to  cast  this 
divine  law  and  passage  of  Scripture  into  the 
waste  basket  to  satisfy  these  mutilations,  but 
in  advance  would  acknowledge  its  binding, 
force,  and  investigate  God's  Word  to  ascer- 
tain on  what  it  operates,  and  construe  ac- 
cordingly. Orlando,  in  his  argument  on  this 
point,  substantially  denies  that  man  is  a  liv- 
ing creature  of  God.  If  the  constructionists 
of  the  unity  of  the  race  are  driven  to  such 
extremes  to  support  their  theology,  it  must 
be  weak,  indeed. 

LAW  OF  REPRODUCTION. 

There  is  a  divine  law  laid  down  in  Levit- 
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icu8  a^nst  marriages  of  near  akin  which 
shonld  be  heeded  in  considering  the  number 
of  each  kind  of  men  and  women  made  on 
the  day  of  creation.  It  can  not  be  supposed 
that  God  would  make  a  laW  and  not  make 
provision  for  its  operation.  Hence  we  are 
bound  to  the  conclusion  that  He  made  at  the 
least  two  pairs  of  each  kind  of  men  and 
women. 

Giving  force  and  vitality  to  these  two  di- 
vine laws,  let  us  look  at  the  creative  account 
and  the  account  of  the  Flood  with  the  He- 
brew names  restored,  and  see  if  the  Word  of 
Ood  harmonizes  throughout  with  itself^  and 
then  see  whether  it  harmonizes  with  His  acts 
in  nature.  There  is  a  law  of  reproduction 
for  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  like  law  for 
the  animal  kingdom,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
like  law  for  mankind,  in  all,  three  times  re- 
peated in  Gen.  i.  These  laws  have  been 
recognized  by  all  men  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms,  but  not  recognized  as  ap- 
plying to  mankind ;  yet  reproduction  in  all 
three  of  these  kingdoms  is  carried  on  by  the 
same  invariable  results  as  we  see  them, 
namely,  that  everything  reproduces  itself 
after  Us  or  his  hind. 

How  do  these  laws  respecting  mankind 
grovem  our  construction  of  Gen.  i.  26,  27  ? 
We  answer,  there  are  two  classes  of  human 
beings  recorded  as  brought  into  existence : 
one  the  class  Adam^  male  and  female  man. 
Gen.  i.  26,  and  a  class  male  and  female  and 
an  individual  man,  The-Adam,  Gen.  i.  17. 
First,  they  must  be  construed  normally  as 
classes  and  as  they  stand.  Second,  those 
classes  must  be  several  in  numbers  and  in 
kind,  to  satisfy  God^s  law  against  marriages 
of  near  akin,  the  results  of  such  marriages 
being  idiocy  or  impotency. 

We  must,  then,  conclude  that  the  pure 
Word  of  Qod  from  the  Hebrew  must  show 
the  following  facts,  which  it  does  on  the 
restoration  of  the  eliminated  Hebrew  names 
to  our  English  Bible. 

First  That  all  kinds  of  human  beings 
which  are  now  reproduced  persistently  after 
At«  kind  find  the  origin  of  their  kind  in  the 
creative  .account  in  Gen.  i.  26  in  the  class 
Adam,  male  and  female,  except  the  Hebrew 
kind. 

Second.  That  the  Hebrew  kind  find  their 
origin  in  Gen.  i  27  and  their  line  of  repro* 


duction  of  one  branch  of  this  kind  commenc- 
ing in  The-Adam  and  Eve  and  continuing 
through  Noah,  after  the  Flood. 

Third.  That  kinds  of  human  beings  in 
the  primitive  creation  contained  two  or  more 
pairs  of  male  and  female. 

ACCOUNT   OF  THB  DBLUGB. 

Inquirer, — Then  you  do  not  conclude  that 
the  Flood  was  universal  ? 

Ans. — If  the  Hebrew  names  are  restored,  I 
find  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  find  that  the 
descendants  of  The-Adam  and  Et>6  were  de- 
stroyed, except  Noah  and  his  family,  and 
that  no  more  of  the  Hebrew  kind  were  de- 
stroyed than  those  of  The-Adam's  genera- 
tion. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze 
the  account  with  the  proper  names  restored 
to  their  places,  and  balance  carefully  what 
Moses  has  written  upon  the  subject,  I  can 
not  see  how  he  can  arrive  at  any  other  con- 
clusion. As  the  Flood  is  an  important  ele- 
ment toward  a  true  construction  of  the  record 
on  this  subject,  I  shall  present  to  the  reader 
every  verse  of  the  Genesis  which  relates  to 
the  matter  wherein  the  Hebrew  names  occur, 
that  he  may  judge  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  record  itself 
and  whom  it  is  about. 

Gen.  V.  1. — This  is  the  book  of  the  gener- 
ations of  The-Adam  in  the    day  that  God  . 
created  The-Adam,  in  the  likeness  of   God 
made  he  him  (not  them,  as  in  Gen.  i.  26). 

Now,  who  is  Moses  writing  about  ?  Is  it 
the  class  Adam,  male  and  female,  or  about 
any  other  peoples,  even  Hebrews  ?  No ;  he 
is  simply  and  solely  writing  about  the  gen- 
erations of  The-Adam,  the  individual,  gov- 
erned by  him  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Con- 
sequently, we  need  not  look  in  the  account 
of  the  Flood  to  find  any  one  else  except 
those  about  which  Moses  was  writing. 

Gen.  vi.  1. — And  it  came  to  pass  when 
The  -Adam  (restored)  began  to  multiply  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were 
bom  unto  them. 

Gen.  vi.  2. — That  the  sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  The-Adam  that  they  were  fair : 
and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they 
chose. 

Gen.  vi.  8. — And  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit 
shall  not  always  strive  with  Adam  (the  in- 
dividual governed  by  he),  for  that  he  also  is 
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fleeh  jet  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years. 

Gen.  yi.  4. — ^There  were  giants  in  the  earth 
in  these  days,  and  also  after  that  when  the 
sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters 
of  The-Adam^  and  they  bore  children  to 
them,  the  same  became  mighty  men,  which 
were  of  old  men  of  renown. 

Gen.  yi  5.  —  And  Gkni  saw  that  the 
wickedness  of  Th&-Adam  was  great  in  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  oontinu- 
aUy. 

Gen.  yi.  6. — ^And  it  repented  the  Lord  that 
he  had  made  Ths-Adam  on  the  earth,  and 
it  grieved  him  at  his  heart. 

Gen.  vi.  7. — ^And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  de- 
stroy The-Adam  whom  I  have  created  from 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  from  Adam  unto  beast 
aod  the  creeping  thing  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air ;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made 
them. 

Gen.  yiL  21. — ^And  all  flesh  died  that 
moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl  and  of 
cattle  and  of  beast  and  of  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  and  every 
The-Adam. 

Qen,  viL  23. — And  every  living  substance 
'  was  destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  ground,  both  Adam  aud  cattle  and  the 
creeping  things  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven ; 
and  they  were  destroyed  from  the  earth ;  and 
Noah  onlj^remained  alive  and  they  that  were 
with  him  in  the  ark. 

Gen.  viii  21. — And  the  Lord  smelled  a 
sweet  savour ;  and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart, 
I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more 
fe/r  T7ie-Adam*$  sake ;  for  the  imagination  of 
The-Adam'^8  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth ; 
neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every- 
thing living,  as  I  have  done. 

We  see  from  this  account  the  verification 
of  the  text,  Gen.  v.  1,  that  God  determined  to 
destroy  The-Adam,  and  that  He  did  destroy 
every  The-Adam  except  Noah  and  his  family, 
and  the  account  concludes  by  saying  that  He 
would  not  again  destroy  The-Adam.  And  I 
submit  that  with  these  Hebrew  names  re- 
stored that  the  whole  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  mankind  and  the  account  of  the  Flood 
are  so  simple  and  plain  that  no  one  could  fail 
to  understand  the  whole  subject  on  the  first 
reading. 


OAUBB  OF  THB  FLOOD. 

There  is  one  point  which  is  contained  in 
the  account  of  the  Flood  that  goes  to  prove 
the  divine  origin  of  the  law  of  reproduction. 
The  cause  of  the  Flood  is  generally  attribu- 
ted to  "  the  wickedness  of  man."  I  would 
ask  any  reader  if  he  would  gather  any  such 
idea  from  reading  the  account  ?  It  plainly 
states  that  the  immediate  cause  was  the  mar- 
riage of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters 
of  The-Adam.  Do  Scriptural  passages  mean 
anything?  We  think  they  do,  and  are  as  sim- 
ple and  as  plain  as  language  can  make  them. 
Do  we  know  what  marrying  means  and  is  ? 
Marriage  ordinarily  is  an  honorable  institu- 
tion, especially  as  God^s  command  was  *'  to  in- 
crease and  multiply  and  replenish  the  eartb.*^ 
The  *^sons  of  God"  are  not  described  in 
Scripture  so  that  we  may  know  who  they 
were,  but  they  must  stand  normally  as  a  peo- 
ple. Any  one  assuming  to  tell  who  they 
were  is  simply  an  inventor.  Remember  there 
are  no  Scriptural  reasons  directly  expressed 
why  the  marriages  and  child-bearing  of 
these  women  were  ofiensive  to  God,  and 
therefore  we  are  compelled  to  look  for  some 
law  that  was  violated  by  such  acts.  No 
other  offense  is  charged,  and  hence  no  other 
must  be  inferred. 

If  the  "sons  of 'God"  had  been  the  de- 
descendants  of  The-Adam  and  Eve,  what 
law  could  be  violated  except  the  Levitical 
law  against  marriage  of  near  akin  ? 

We  can  not  determine  with  certainty 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  descendants 
of  The-Adam  and  Eve ;  but  one  thing  we  can 
determine  with  mathematical  certainty,  that 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  laws  were  vio- 
lated, for  the  issue  in  the  one  case  would  be 
hybrid  sons  of  God  and  hybrid  Hebrews,  and 
in,  the  other  case  idiots  or  imbeciles.  From 
this  passage  of  Scripture,  too,  we  can  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  enormity  of  such  sin  in  the 
sight  of  God  when  on  its  account  he  de- 
stroyed his  chosen  people,  to  whom  he  man- 
ifested himself  in  various  ways,  and  who 
were  selected  to  reflect  his  moral  laws  to  the 
yrorld.  Then  the  natural  inquiry  is,  are  these 
laws  of  Scriptural  consequence,  and  should 
they  have  weight  ? 

A  STXTMBLmO  BLOCK. 

The  main  question  of  construction  of  the 
unity  of  the  race  is  not  whether  it  is  "  inter- 
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wo?en  with  the  whole  system  of  Christiani- 
ty;'* it  is  whether  it  is  biblical  truth  or  er- 
ror. In  my  judgment,  such  construction  is 
the  heayiest  load  biblical  faith  has  had  to 
bear.  It  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween the  clergy  on  the  one  side  and  a  heavy 
array  of  intelligence,  supported  by  the  acts 
of  God  in  nature,  with  no  proof  to  disprove 
these  acts  as  continuous  to  the  day  of  crea- 
tion, on  the  other.  Is  it  of  no  moment  to 
tiie  cause  of  Christianity  that  this  vast  line 
of  intelligent  opposition  should  be  brought 
to  the  support  of  the  Bible  ?  Is  it  not  a  mis- 
nonary  field  worth  consideration  if  the  clergy 
are  supporting  a  false  theology,  based  on 
mutilations  of  Qod's  Word  ?  The  construc- 
tionists of  the  unity  should  not  forget  the 
caae  of  Gallileo,  and  many  other  instances 
where  what  were  pronounced  errors  have 
become  living  truths,  and  all  rejoice  in  their 
establishment.  The  march  of  intelligent  re- 
search into  the  truths  of  Holy  Writ  should 
develop  some  new  facts,  for  sound  reason 
would  show  that  men  who  translated  the 
Word  of  God  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Eng- 
lish language  were  not  perfect  in  their  art  or 
inspired,  though  they  may  have  done  the 
best  they  could  to  make  a  faithful  transla- 
tion from  their  stand-point  of  belief.  If, 
therefore,  it  shall  be  found  that  these  Hebrew 
names  have  been  dropped  in  places,  and  oth- 
er terms  substituted  by  which  a  construction 
haa  been  formed  or  assumed  which  is  not 
warranted,  nothing  should  be  more  delight- 
ful to  the  constructionist  in  error  than  to  find 
this  jewel  of  truth,  and  be  transferred  from 
a  constant  defensive  position  to  one  of  coin- 
cidence with  the  acts  of  God  in  nature,  and 
the  settled  belief  of  many  intelligent  men. 
In  this  event  the  Bible  and  its  multiform 
truths  would  be  received  as  a  whole  in  minds 
and  in  places  where  now  it  is  debarred  en- 
trance by  i:eason  of  a  false  construction  stand- 
ing at  the  gateway  of  Divine  revelation. 

Inquirer. — Can  you  tell  when  these  elim- 
inations were  made,  and  by  whom  ? 

Afu. — ^I  do  not  know  when,  how,  where,  or 
by  whom  they  were  made,  nor  is  it  materiai 
I  have  compared  the  present  English  with 
the  Hebrew;  the  latter  ii  acknowledged  to 
have  been  carefully  preserved  from  the  orig- 
inal manuscripts.  If  the  Hebraist  or  trans- 
Ifttfir  had  chosen  to  translate  Adam,  the  class. 


as  man^  he  should,  in  justioe  to  the  reader, 
have  put  man  in  every  instance  in  the  Gene- 
sis where  Adam  occurs  in  the  Hebrew.  In 
like  manner,  if  he  had  chosen  to  translate  Tbe- 
Adam  as  The-Man^  he  should  have  placed  The- 
Man  in  every  place  in  the  Genesis  where  The- 
Adam  occurred  in  the  Hebrew.  By  so  doing 
the  sense  would  have  been  retained,  and  the 
construction  would  have  been  the  same  as 
though  the  names  themselves  had  been  used. 
But  when  Adam  ia  called  man,  and  Adam 
and  The-Adam  is  variously  called  the  man, 
man,  men,  men's,  and  Adam  also,  and  never 
once  called  The-Adam  in  the  King  James 
version,  the  whole  account  is  falsified.  This 
I  am  truly  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say, 
though  I  say  it  boldly.  But  while  I  say  it  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  have  our  Bible  made 
right  on  this  subject,  I  will  retract  publicly, 
over  my  own  signature,  all  I  have  said  if  any 
skilled  Hebraist  or  divine  will  convince  me 
that  I  am  wrong.  I  have  no  interest  to 
maintain  a  wrong  idea,  but  every  desire  to 
get  at  the  right,  and  am  a  fit  subject  in  this 
particular  for  missionary  effort  Indeed,  I 
think  these  mutilations  are  a  grievous  error 
and  a  grievous  sin,  and  I  will  be  as  humble 
as  a  child  in  any  effort  made  to  the  end  of 
correction.  My  name  and  address  can  be 
had  of  the  editor  of  the  Phrbkologioal 
Journal,  889  Brodway,  New  York. 

ADAH  Aim  THB-ADAM.* 


The  Happy. — Those  only  are  happy  who 
have  their  minds  fixed  on  some  object  other 
than  their  own  happiness — on  the  happiness 
of  others,  on  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
even  on  some  art  or  pursuit,  followed,  not  as 
a  means,  but  as  itself  an  ideal  end.  Aiming 
thus  at  something  else,  they  find  happiness 
by  the  way.  The  enjoyments  of  life  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  a  pleasant  thing,  when  they 
are  taken  en  pauarU^  without  being  made  a 
principal  object  Once  make  them  so^  and 
they  are  immediately  felt  to  be  insufficient 
They  will  not  bear  a  scrutinizing  examination. 
Ask  yourself  whether  you  are  happy,  and  you 
cease  to  be  so.  The  only  chance  is  to  treat, 
not  happiness,  but  some  end  external  to  it,  as 

*  ThiB  eabject  U  discaesed  at  considerable  length  iu 
'*  Genefis  DiscloMd/*  pabliaked  by  a.  W .  Carleton  A  Co. 
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the  purpose  of  life.  Let  your  self-conscious- 
ness, your  scrutiny,  your  self-interrogation, 
exhaust  themselves  on  that ;  and,  if  otherwise 
fortunately  circumstanced,  you  will  inhale 


happiness  with  the  air  you  breathe,  without 
dwelling  on  it  or  thinking  about  it,  without 
either  forstalling  it  in  imagination  or  putting 
it  to  flight  by  fi&tal  questioning. — J,  8.  MilL 


WIlCTERINe    IN    FLORIDA. 


[Here  ai*e  racy  pen-pictures  from  a  Jady  corre- 
spondent DOW  reveling  among  the  orange  groves 
of  this  popular  winter  resort  We  must  warn  the 
Northern  reader  against  the  fascinations  of  this 
tropical  region,  and  suggest  that  there  are  huge 
WuDgry  alligators  down  there,  as  well  as  delicious 
fruit.    So  look  out!] 

MR.  EDITOR— Of  the  two  routes  South  I 
think  that  by  water  preferable,  in  spite 
of  the  sea-sickness  which  was  my  portion  the 
entire  trip.  Travel  by  rail  here  is  weari- 
some; the  trains  rarely  connect;  the  accom- 
modations are  generally  miserable,  and  refresh- 
ments almost  unobtainable ;  while  on  a  steamer 
travelers  ean  always  have  a  spot  to  rest  in  and 
plenty  of  food. 

On  a  glorious  October  morning  we  arrived 
at  Jacksonville,  the  principal  town  in  Florida, 
which  has  one  long  street  of  sand,  lined  on 
each  side  with  a  curious  combination  of  impos- 
ing hotels,  laige  brick  stores,  and  negro  shan- 
ties. There  is  but  one  market,  which  was 
overrun  with  swarms  of  Africans  employed  in 
<levouring  huge  stalks  of  sugar-cane,  and  giv- 
ing vent  at  intervals  to  unearthly  yells—a 
species  of  amusement  common  among  them. 
Harry  penetrated  the  sable  crowd  in  search  of 
a  boatman  to  row  us  across  the  St.  John's  to 
our  destination,  Arlington  Bluff,  and,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  Soutliem  energy^  I  assure  you  we 
were /our  hours  getting  started.  Exertion  in 
this  climate  is  considered  a  hardship  never  to 
be  incurred  when  avoidable. 

The  air  near  the  coast  and  on  the  rivers  we 
found  rather  too  damp  for  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, so  concluded  to  locate  farther  inland, 
and  on  a  very  windy  morning  we  attempted 
to  recross  the  St  John's  in  a  leaky  old  tub,  the 
white-capped  waves  dashing  mercilessly  over 
us  and  a  huge  colored  gemman  tugging  at  the 
oars,  while  Harry  bailed  out  indefatigably  with 
a  rusty  dn  pan,  our  only  fellow-voyager,  a  crip- 
ple, vainly  endeavoring  to  steer,  while  I,  sea- 
sick  and  drenched,  desperately  clung  to  the 
hiK£>A£)C  ^^^  gazed  despairingly  on  my  trunk, 
which  showed  every  intention  of  landing  my 
worldly  goods  hi  the  bed  of  the  river.  We 
reached  the  steamboat  just  in  time,  and  were 
soon  slowly  plowing  our  way,  through  beds  of 


lilies  and  bamets,  up  the  St  John*s  under  a 
cloudless  sky,  the  river  looking  more  like  a 
succession  of  lakes,  in  some  places  fi-om  ^ye 
to  ten  miles  wide,  and  so  winding  that  W6 
seemed  often  to  be  sailing  toward  the  shore. 
The  river  is  four  hundred  miles  long,  its  banks 
low  and  bordered  with  forests  of  live  oak,  pal- 
metto, pine,  and  cypress  trees,  the  boughs  thick- 
ly festooned  with  hanging  moss,  all  present- 
ing a  most  picturesque  appearance.  Here  and 
there  along  shore  are  groves  of  golden  oranges, 
with  white  houses  peeping  fh>m  theur  midst, 
which  are  mostly  inhabited  by  invalid  North- 
erners. The  landings  at  these  various  hamlets 
are  certainly  unique,  as  are  their  names.  Not 
tAT  ftom  Jacksonville  is  Mandarin,  Mrs.  Stowe's 
winter  residence.  We  spied  her  cottage  among 
the  thickly-hanging  fruit  Then  come  Hiber- 
nia,  Magnolia,  Green  Cove  Springs,  noted  for 
its  sulphur  baths,  and  Tocoi,  where  a  little 
horse-ear  is  in  waiting  to  take  passengers  to 
St  Augustine,  that  ancient  Spanish  town,  the 
oldest  in  America. 

When  a  steamer  is  wanted  at  any  of  these 
stopping-places,  a  white  flag  is  hoisted,  and 
sometimes  the  boat  travels  miles  out  of  the  way 
to  receive  a  little  package  or  a  basket  of  or- 
anges. Are  they  not  obliging  In  this  country  ? 
Even  the  trains  stop  if  a  man  with  a  bag  pre- 
sents himself,  at  no  matter  how  great  a  dis- 
tance. 

After  traveling  a  day  we  arrived  at  Palatka, 
a  famous  resort  for  invalids,  and  at  daybreak 
on  Friday  we  entered  the  Ocklawaha  River, 
and,  well  wrapped  in  shawls  and  overcoats 
(for  the  mornings  are  ciiilly),  we  prepared  for 
a  feast 

As  we  turned  out  of  the  St  John's  we 
seemed  sailing  among  the  trees,  so  thick  was 
the  foliage  on  either  side  of  us,  and  so  narrow 
the  stream.  The  trees  in  many  places  form  a 
complete  arch  over  the  water,  and  the  project- 
ing limbs  sometimes  damage  the  boat,  and 
have  been  known  to  sweep  people  out  of  their 
berths  if  the  windows  were  left  open. 

We  were  told  that  an  old  gentleman,  while 
on  hie  way  up  the  river  o.^|j^^^  gaz- 
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ing  peacefully  at  the  wild  and  beautiful  sceoeiy, 
when  bis  spectacles  were  suddenly  lifted  ft*om 
his  nose  and  disappeared  he  knew  not  whither. 
On  the  return  trip  of  the  boat  the  next  week 
he  happened  to  be  standing  in  tlie  same  place, 
and  as  he  neared  the  spot  where  he  had  lost 
them,  they  as  unexpectedly  dropped  at  his 
feet,  haying  hung  on  a  branch  during  the  in- 
terval. [A  pretty  little  story,  but  it  requires 
laige  manrelousness  to  accept  it  as  truth,  whei-e 
there  was  but  one— romantic — eye-witness.] 

The  river  is  full  of  alligators,  that  lie  sunning 
themselves  in  the  water  like  logs,  and  when 
alarmed  dive  suddenly  below  the  surface. 
The  sight  of  a  dog  or  the  ciying  of  a  baby  at- 
tracts them  irresistibly,  and  they  immediately 
give  chase.  A  small  boat  stands  a  poor  chance 
near  their  capacious  Jaws.  Their  teeth  are 
valuable,  and  are  made  into  a  great  variety  of 
articles. 

It  is  a  strange  sight  at  night  to  sail  up  this 
little  river,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  tangled 
forests,  the  crew  being  sometimes  obliged  to 
cut  their  way  through  huge  trees  that  have  been 
blown  across  the  stream.  An  immense  bonfire 
is  kept  blazing  in  front  of  the  little  craft,  so 
that  the  pilot  can  see  into  the  darkness  ahead, 
and  the  shrill  cries  of  myriads  of  birds  make 
the  night  hideous.  All  this,  combined  with 
the  flailing  of  torches,  crackling  of  bushes, 
scraping  of  branches  over  our  heads,  and  the 
frightful  yells  of  the  negroes,  is  quite  startling 
to  a  stranger. 

We  arrived  safely  at  our  destination,  and, 
mounting  a  *'  Florida  phsBton,"  composed  of 
three  planks  and  two  wheels,  behind  an  inde- 
scribable quadruped,  were  at  last  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  village  schoolmistress,  and  ac- 
commodated with  a  place  in  her  little  home 
among  the  pines  until  we  -can  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  own. 

The  weather  is  simply  glorious;  the  air 
balmy,  soft,  and  salubrious ;  the  temperature 
the  year  round  never  over  95**  or  under  80'. 
The  life  here  is  very  slow  and  lazy ;  kindling 
wood  grows  all  about  us ;  game  can  be  shot  by 
the  l^on,  a  breakfast  being  oflen  obtained  at 
one's  veiy  door ;  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be 
picked  fresh  the  year  round. 

This  peninsula,  as  is  generally  known,  is  one 
vast  sand-bank.  Here  walking  through  the 
roads  is  something  like  walking  in  a  Northern 
street  after  a  heavy  snow-storm.  It  seems 
strange  that  such  apparently  sterile  soil  should 
hi  reality  prove  so  productive.  The  people 
an  b^ghining  to  awake  to  the  expediency  of 
laising  oranges.    A  tree  in  bearing  condition 


produces  from  500  to  3,000  oranges,  and  even 
more.  One  grove  near  Palatka  has  realized  to 
its  owner  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  [when  not  cht  off  by  frost.— Ed.] 

One  hundred  trees  can  be  planted  on  an  acre 
of  land,  which  in  some  parts  can  be  purchased 
for  fifty  cents.  The  fruit  is  very  hardy  and  re- 
quires little  cultivation.  All  that  is  needed  is 
capital,  with  Northern  energy  and  persever- 
ance, to  make  of  this  wild  coimtry  a  paradise 
of  birds,  fruit,  and  flowers. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  favorite  pas- 
times, and  many  nights  have  I  been  wakened 
by  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the.  blowing  of 
horns. 

Fish  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  used  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes.  In  fact,  this  is  the  poor 
man's  country  as  well  as  the  sick  man's. 

If  I  have  told  you  anything  interestmg 
enough  for  "that  precious  Phrenologigal 
Journal  '*  I  shall  be  thankful. 

M.  H.  WIDNSLL. 


HOW   TO   DRAW   THB   FACE.* 

INTRODUCTION. 

DRAWING  is  an  accomplishment  which 
is  calculated  to  vivify  and  adorn  both 
Uie  occupation  and  leisure  of  its  possessor;  and 
its  acquisition  is  desirable  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  or  refinement  of  tlie  condition  of 
mankind  in  any  and  all  of  the  particulars 
which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  human  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  It  is  an  accomplishment 
which  possesses  special  interest  and  advantage 
in  these  days  of  advanced  facility  and  activity 
in  all  the  various  departments  of  thought, 
when  every  department  is  calling  for  its  spe- 
cific form  of  exposition,  and  in  which  the  art 
pictorial  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  val- 
uable and  desirable  aid  to  their  proper  mani- 
festation. How  often  it  is  said,  "  If  I  could 
only  draw  or  sketch  the  object  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  describe,  how  much  it  would  shorten 
my  labor  I "  and  how  often  is  the  inability  to 
do  this  the  one  thing  lacking  which  makes  the 
labored  description  indefinite,  unsatisfactory, 
or  utterly  in  vain ;  whereas,  perhaps,  the  rudest 
sketch  would  at  once  throw  a  flood  of  ligiit 
upon  the  subject,  and  give  the  key-note  where- 
by the  efibrts  of  language  would  be  redeemed 

*  ''  How  to  Draw  the  Facetnd  Other  Object^/*  a  man- 
ual of  elementary  principles  in  the  art  of  sketching,  de- 
signed chiefly  for  beginners  .—In  Pbbss. 
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fh>m  the  condition  of  an  enigma,  and  trans- 
fbrmed  into  the  clear  logic  of  a  demonstra- 
Uon. 

Of  course  it  is  ont  of  the  question,  as  it 
would  be  unreasonable,  to  expect  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  occasion  for  the  art 
of  drawing  as  an  aid  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
life  should,  or  could,  become  artists  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  or  even  proficients  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  art  of  delineation.  But 
where  there  is  one  genuine  artist,  or,  we  might 
add,  field  of  activity  for  one,  there  are  hun- 
dreds who  could,  who  would,  find  it  greatly  to 
theh*  advantage,  and  who  therefore  should  ob- 
tain a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
rules  and  principles  of  art  to  enable  them  to 
sketoh  widi  reasonable  ease  and  accuracy  such 
simple  forms  and  combiuations  of  objects  as 
are  before  them ;  or,  in  case  of  unfavorable  op- 
portunities for  so  doing  at  the  time,  to  be  able 
to  see  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  fix  more  firm- 
ly their  leading  features  in  the  memory  for 
future  use,  or  even,  if  may  be,  to  bring  them 
up  from  the  regions  of  Imagination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidation. 

To  those  who  have  studied  drawing  from 
the  various  manuals  in  use,  it  may  have  oc- 
curred that  few  of  them  are  adequately  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  utter 
novice,  either  in  example  or  precept ;  that  is, 
few  of  them  offer  such  rales  and  specimens  as 
come  within  the  scope  of  their  ready  under- 
standing, or  are  impressed  upon  them  in  a  way 
to  enlist  their  attention  and  solve  the  scope 
and  purpose  for  which  they  are  given;  and 
many  are  without  the  oral  explanations  which 
serve  so  largely  to  confirm  the  mind  with  re- 
spect to  their  nature  and  application. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  who,  as  young 
beginners  in  the  study  of  art,  require  simple 
and  familiar  methods  and  forms  of  instruction, 
which  are  mainly  adapted  to  discipline  the 
hand  and  eye  in  the  siniplest  elements,  while 
at  the  same  time  inculcating  substantial  prin- 
ciples and  adding  precept  and  encouragement 
to  the  efforts  of  practice  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  study. 

Others,  again,  merely  wish  for  some  confirm- 
ation in  the  principles  they  have  been  over, 
more  or  less,  already,  or  have  practiced  with- 
out due  consideration  of  tlieir  importance  or 
bearing  upon  the  objects  they  have  essayed, 
or  appreciation  of  their  use  in  flEu:ilitating  or 
correcting  the  attempts  or  achievements  of 
tiieir  practice. 

Others,  still,  for  both  leisure  and  occupation 
—one,  to  adorn  his  time  as  an  accomplish- 


ment, the  other,  to  give  elegance  and  value  to 
the  result  of  his  workmanship — in  many  or  all 
the  various  branches  of  manufacture,  or  in  the 
practical  or  speculative  departments  of  obser- 
vation, desire  the  knowledge  and  ability  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  most  important  agent 
and  adjunct  to  their  operations. 

Still  others,  as  the  physical  and  mental  phi- 
losopher, find  it  advantageous  to  them  in  theb 
several  departments  of  study  and  research, 
while  the  anatomist,  the  surgeon,  the  chemist, 
the  naturalist,  and  periiaps,  more  emphatically, 
the  phrenologist,  and  even  the  divine,  may  all 
find  that  use  for  this  accomplishment,  the  ab- 
sence of  Which  could  hardly  be  recompensed. 

For  all  such,  and  all  others  who,  from  any 
reason,  may  desire  an  acquaintanceship  with 
the  principles  underlying  the  art  of  drawing, 
and  which  form  a  basis  for  the  highest  art  to 
rest  upon,  we  offer  this  Manual  of  Sketching, 
hoping  that  it  may  answer  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended,  of  suppljring  the 
present  needs  of  all,  and  directing  such  as  may 
desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further  to  some- 
thing better.  F.  A.  CHAPMAN. 


Show  amd  Vahitt. — ^The  world  is  crazy 
for  show.  There  is  not  one,  perhaps,  in  a 
thousfmd,  who  dares  fall  back  on  his  real, 
simple  self  for  power  to  get  through  the 
world,  and  exact  enjoyment  as  he  goes  along. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  apeing,  the  mimicry, 
the  false  airs,  and  the  superficial  airs.  It  re- 
quires rare  courage,  we  admit,  to  live  up  to 
one's  enlightened  convictions  in  these  days. 
Unless  you  consent  to.  join  in  the  general 
cheat,  there  is  no  room  for  you  among  the 
great  mob  of  pretenders.  If  a  man  desires 
to  live  within  his  means,  and  is  resolute  in 
his  purpose  not  to  appear  more  than  he* 
really  is,  let  him  be  applauded.  There  is 
something  fresh  and  invigorating  in  such  an 
example,  and  we  should  honor  and  uphold 
such  a  plan  with  all  the  energy  in  our  power. 

But  how  difficult  to  stem  the  direction  of 
culture  in  our  best  circles  where  Approba- 
tiveness  is  nursed  and  tickled  into  excessive 
growth  in  childhood,  and  consequently  bears 
its  fruitage  of  vanity,  display,  and  supercil- 
ious obedience  to  conventions  in  mature  life. 
The  extravagance  of  the  development  may, 
in  time,  bring  about  a  reform.  Already,  we 
think,  society  is  beginning  to  tire  of  its  ex- 
ternal, artificial  life. 
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KALAKAUA,  KINe  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 


THE  portrait  of  the  Hawaiian  monarch 
indicates  a  man  of  average  physical 
constitution^  with  a  brain  of  liberal  •  size, 
which  is  chiefly  developed  in  perceptive  in- 
tellect and  in  the  basilar  region,  although 
the  showing  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  thinking  him 
ft  good-natured,  kind,  and  reverential  man. 
He  has  fair  practical  judgment  in  his  t^- 
tions  with  men  and  things;  is  strong  in  his 
attachments,  emphatic  in  his  opinions,  and 


ent,  from  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  foundered  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  all  on  board  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  four  sailors,  who  made 
their  escape  in  a  boat^  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Sandwich  Islands,  then  in  a  state 
of  semi-barbarism.  One  of  these  seamen  was 
a  fine-looking  young  man,  from  Barnstable, 
who,  conforming  to  his  new  relations,  at  once 
engaged  in  such  pursuits  as  a  true  Yankee 
genius  discovered,  for  employment  and  live- 
lihood.   He  soon  succeeded,  and  in  a  year 


plucky  in  the  defense  of  his  rights.  De- 
spite the  heaviness  and  voluptuous  character 
of  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  he  is  keen- 
sighted,  and  by  no  means  so  dull-witted  as  a 
superficial  observer  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
nounce him.  He  appreciates  utilities,  and  is 
little  disposed  to  consider  theories  or  abstract 
discosfflons.  According  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune^  Ealakaua  is 
the  eldest  son  of  a  shipwrecked  Massachu- 
setts whaler,  who  married  the  only  daughter 
of  a  Sandwich  Island  king.  The  story  is  ro- 
mtntic  enough,  and  claims  a  brief  recital. 
In  the  year  1821  the  whaleship,  Independ- 


or  two  had  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  mar- 
rying the  daughter  and  sole  princess  of  the 
monarch  then  on  the  throne  of  the  islands, 
and  from  this  remarkable  union  came  the 
present  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
only  surviving  eon  of  a  largo  family.  The 
name  Kalakaua  denotes  the  origin  of  the 
sovereign,  and,  translated,  means  "  safe  jour- 
ney," or  "  God-speed,"  referring  to  the  escape 
of  his  immediate  ancestor  from  the  wreck.* 
The  father  of  our  august  visitor  could 
not  forget  his  home  in  the  distant  republic ; 

*  According  to  another  Aathority,  Kalalmna  means 

•»  Day  of  Batae."  .      r\r^n  i  o 
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bat  day  after  day  and  month  after  month 
looked  out  from  the  portico  of  his  palace  for 
the  fiag  of  his  native  land,  but  five  and 
twenty  years  of  watching  were  endured  be- 
fore the  keel  of  an  American  ship  glided 
into  the  island  harbors. 

When  this  did  take  place,  the  Yankee 
prince,  yearning  for  the  scenes  and  associa- 
tions of  youth,  one  night  deserted  rank,  wife, 
and  children,  and  sailed  away  for  the  shores 
of  Narragansett.  After  a  long  voyage  Barn- 
stable was  again  visited,  but  the  sailor  prince 
found  all  things  changed,  and  his  mind  and 
heart  returned  to  the  wife  and  children  of 
more  than  a  score  of  years  in  the  far-ofif  isl- 
ands of  the  Pacific.  He  then  once  more 
looked  for  a  vessel  to  cany  him  back  to  his 
only  home,  and  waited  three  years  before  an 
opportunity  came.  In  1847  the  whaler, 
Thomas  Jeflferson,  from  New  London,  Ct, 
was  fishing  in  the  Pacific.  Meeting  a  school 
of  whales,  the  crew  prepared  for  action,  and 
the  prince  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer 
in  the  hazardous  duty.  As  has  often  hap- 
pened, the  boat  of  the  harpooners  was  de- 
molished by  a  wounded  and  infuriated  whale, 
several  of  the  men,  including  the  father  of 
Kalakaua,  perishing  in  the  disaster.  When 
the  New  Englander  fled  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  his  spouse 'toioumed  for  a  customary 
period,  but  grief  did  not  cause  her  to  neg- 
lect the  grave  responsibilities  of  widowhood. 
She  gave  her  children  the  best  education  the 
island  afforded,  and  David,  being  the  favor- 
ite, though  not  the  eldest  son,  was  sent  to 
San  Francisco  to  study  politics  and  finances. 

Kalakaua  was  proclaimed  king,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1 874.  The  agitations  which  had  characterized 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Lunalilo,  seemed 
about  to  culminate  in  bloody  contest,  but  by 
pursuing  a  wise  and  conciliatory  course,  he 
soon  quieted  opposition  to  his  government, 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  studying  the 
wants  and  interests  of  his  people,  calling 
about  him  for  that  purpose  the  ablest  men 
he  could  find.  He  has  already  instituted 
many  reforms,  and,  being  of  an  enlightened, 
progressive  nature,  he  labors  earnestly  for  the 
general  welfare  and  advancement  of  his  king- 
dom. He  is  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  mar- 
ried, and  well  educated. 

The  king  came  to  the  United  States,  not 


merely  to  visit  and  take  account  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  manners,  but  also  to  ^ssbt,  at 
least  by  his  presence,  in  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

In  connection  with  this  sketch  a  glance  at 
the  Hawaiian  kingdom  is  not  out  of  place. 
There  are  eight  islands,  having  an  area  of 
6,100  square  miles,  and  a  population,  in  1878, 
of  about  56,000,  divided  thus :  Natives,  51,- 
000;  Chinese,  1,900;  Americans,  890;  Eng- 
lish, 610 ;  other  foreigners,  1,600.  The  group 
is  2,100  miles  W.S.W.  of  San  Francisco,  in 
the  direct  route  of  the  Australian  steamers, 
but  several  hundred  miles  south  of  the  course 
of  the  China  steamers.  Its  government  is  a 
limited  monarchy,  having  a  constitution  based 
upon  that  of  Great  Britain,  a  House  of  No- 
bles (native  chiefs),  and  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. There  are  also  a  privy  council,  a 
cabinet,  supreme  and  circuit  courts,  and  va- 
rious other  institutions  peculiar  to  a  civil- 
ized community.  Public  schools  are  provid- 
ed, and  it  may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  native  child  to  be 
found  who  can  not  read,  write,  and  cipher  in 
the  native  language,  while  private  schools 
and  a  well- organized  college  afibrd  instruc- 
tion in  English  and  the  higher  studies. 
Their  religion  is  that  which  was  given  them 
by  the  American  missionaries,  but  the  native 
church  became  independent  of  the  American 
Board  in  1870,  and  has  since  been  self-sup- 
porting. Physically,  the  natives  are  a  fine 
people,  although  they  have  degenerated  slight- 
ly by  contact  with  foreigners  and  foreign  in- 
fluences. The  better  classes  of  the  men  still 
present  many  noble  specimens  of  manhood 
among  them,  while  the  women,  high  and  low, 
are  still  the  admiration  of  all  foreigners  yis- 
iting  the  islands,  who  see  in  these  women  a 
class  of  physical  development  almost  un- 
known outside  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  For 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens,  in 
form  and  in  feature,  see  the  portrait  of  Ex- 
Queen  Emma,  on  page  471  of  '^  New  Physi- 
ognomy,** published  at  this  office.  The 
people  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  and 
travelers  speak  highly  of  their  kindness  and 
consideration.  The  chief  production  of  the 
islands  for  commercial  purposes  is  sugar,  of 
which  there  were  28,000,000  pounds  export- 
ed in  1873,  about  two-thirds  of  which  went 
to  San  Francisco. 
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THE  WORLD  STILL  MOVES. 

THE  8cient\fi6  American  giyes  an  early 
English  opinion  of  railroads  ttius :  An 
old  copy  of  the  English  Quarterly  Bedew  of. 
the  year  1819  contains  an  account  of  a  scheme 
for  a  railroad,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
make  carriages  run  twice  as  fast  as  stage 
coaches.  The  editor  evidently  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  idea,  or  to  believe  in  its  possi- 
bility, for  he  comments  upon  it  thuswise  : 

*'  We  are  not  partisans  of  the  fantastic 
projects  relative  to  established  institutions, 
and  wc  can  not  but  laugh  at  an  idea  so  im- 
practicable as  that  of  a  road  of  iron  upon 
which  travel  may  be  conducted  by  steam. 
Can  anything  be  more  utterly  absurd  or  more 
laughable  than  a  steam-propelled  wagon 
moving  twice  as  fast  as  our  mail  coaches? 
It  is  much  more  possible  to  travel  from 
Woolwich  to  the  arsenal  by  the  aid  of  a 
Congreve  rocket." 

The  ^'  laugh  "  has  been  transferred  from 
those  who  were  so  wise  in  their  own  conceit 
to  the  faces  of  those  who  believe  in  ^^  prog- 
ress and  improvement."  May  we  not  look 
for  equally  important  changes  in  other 
things  ?  What  about  electricity  as  a  motive 
power  f  What  about  electricity  as  an  illu- 
minator? May  we  not  hope  to  light  our 
houses,  our  streets,  our  ships,  and  our  rail- 
way trains  by  electricity  ?  Are  not  the  tides 
to  be  utilized  ?  Where  is  the  '^  stick  in  the 
mud "  to  laugh  at  these  possibilities,  nay 
probabilities?  What  about  improvements 
in  our  modes  of  living  ?  Are  we  not  to  have 
a  better  system  of  management,  government, 
and  of  ventilation  for  our  churches,  schools, 
asylums,  prisons,    etc.?    What    about   the 


present  barbarous,  empirical,  and  ridiculous, 
not  to  say  outrageous  and  wicked,  quackery 
now  practiced  on  a  deluded  people  under 
the  name  of  medicine  I  Are  we  not  to  have 
a  complete  revolution  here?  What  says 
hygiene?  And  may  we  not  look  for  im- 
provements in  our  political  relations  ?  And 
are  not  our  public  charities  to  be  conducted 
more  in  accordance  with  careful  economy  and 
common  sense  ?  Are  not  the  races  of  men 
— ^tribes,  nations,  and  kindreds — to  come  to- 
gether on  religious  grounds,  and  worship 
God  in  charity,  love,  and  truth  ?  Are  not 
science  and  revelation  to  shake  hands  with 
each  other?  We  look  for  progress  in  aU 
things.  Even  emperors,  kings,  popes,  priests, 
and  the  rest,  are  subject  to  change.  Let  us 
hope  and  pray  that  when  changes  occur 
they  may  be,  indeed,  for  the  improvement 
and  elevation  of  man  and  for  the  further 
glory  of  GK)d. 


4»» 


■      EVIL   HABITS. 

IT  is  related  that  an  Indian  once  found 
a  young  lion,  and  as  he  seemed  weak  and 
harmless,  never  attempted  to  control  him. 
But  every  day  the  lion  gained  in  strength, 
and  became  more  difficult  to  manage.  At 
last,  when  excited  by  rage,  he  fell  upon  the 
Indian  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  It  is  thus 
with  evil  habits  and  bad  passions.  Have 
you  an  ungovernable  temper?  Do  you  get 
so  angry  that  you  can  not,  or  think  you  can 
not,  *^  contain  "  yourself?  If  so,  you  have  an 
untamed  lion.  Is  your  appetite  for  stimulant 
or  narcotics  so  overpowering  that  you  be- 
come almost  delirious  without  them?  The 
lion  has  already  got  the  mastery,  and  will 
bring  you  down  unless  you  cast  him  off. 
Look  into  our  jails,  prisons,  and  poor-houses, 
and  see  the  miserable  victims  there  with 
mouths  full  of  filthy  stuff,  and  their  bodies 
reeking  with  the  stench  of  whiskey  or  tobac- 
co, and  you  will  see  how  much  more  there  is  of 
the  animal  than  of  the  godlike  human  in  such 
perverted  and  fallen  creatures  I  The  lion  has 
them  by  the  throat,  and  will  not  let  go.  He 
has  crushed  them  to  earth,  and  they  lie  in 
the  agony  of  faithless  and  helpless  despair. 
Reader,  do  you  rather  admire  the  fragrance 
of  a  nice  ^^  Havana  ? "  Do  you  like  to  see 
the  lads  indulging  in  the  weed  ?    And  is  the 
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sparkling  wine  so  delicious  and  exhilarating  ? 
Look  out  I  The  lion  grows  upon  that  which 
feeds  it;  and  though  you  are  master  to- 
day, you  may  be  daw  to-morrow.  What 
are  your  habits  ?    Look  out  I 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS  PROFESSORS. 

ACOTEMPORARY  says  truly  that  "  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  that  more  1b  demanded  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  it  than  is  required  of  others.  The  high 
and  pure  nature  of  its  doctrines  must  necessari- 
ly make  better  those  who  beliere  and  practice 
Uiem ;  therefore,  the  character  and  life  of  those 
personfi  who  profess  so  to  do  are  expected  to  be 
exceptionally  virtuous  and  benevolent.  The 
world's  people  may  be  addicted  to  vice,  and 
nothing  to  their  disparagement  is  said  about  it ; 
but  let  a  church  member,  and  more  especially 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  go  astray,  and  his  of- 
fense is  publicly  noted  and  severely  commented 
upon.  It  is  because  Mr.  Beecher  is  a  minis- 
ter, and  has  stood  so  eminent,  that  now,  being 
charged  with  a  heinous  offense,  lie  is  made  the 
target  for  so  many  arrows ;  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  and  the  irre- 
proachable character  of  Christian  ministers 
generally,  that  such  is  the  fact.  We  find  no 
fkult  with  the  course  taken— it  should  be  so; 
"by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them;"  but 
when  it  is  affirmed  that  Christianity  is  endan- 
gered by  the  delinquencies  of  professed  Chris- 
tians, that  when  they  stumble  and  fall  the  foun- 
dations of  it  are  sapped,  this  we  deny.  Christ 
is  not  fallen,  nor  the  basis  of  his  kingdom 
shaken." 

#•» 

GERRIT  SMITH. 

SINCE  our  sketch  of  this  noble-hearted, 
great-minded  man  was  put  in  type,  we 
have  received  letters  from  several  subscribers 
who  testify  from  personal  knowledge  to  his 
high  character.  Dr.  Alexander  Ross,  the  dis- 
tinguished naturalist,  of  Toronto,  writes  un- 
der dat«  of  January  80th : 

"  I  send  you  a  portion  of  the  last  letter  I 
received  from  him.  It  was  written  on  his 
seventy-sixth  birthday.  An  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Smith  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  enables  me  to  say  that  I  never 
knew  a  more  noble,  generous,  and  high-mind- 
ed man  than  the  deceased  gentleman.** 

The  excerpt  from  the  letter  alluded  to  in 


the  above,  traced  in  a  peculiarly  small,  neat, 
and  gracefhl  hand,  reads  thus : 

"  Heaven  prosper  your  efforts  in  behalf  of 
temperance.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you 
like  my  letter  to  Miss  Anthony." 
Another  correspondent  writes  of  him : 
"He  was  the  most  perfectly  developed 
man  intellectually,  morally,  and  physically, 
that  I  ever  saw ;  the  most  Christ-like  man  I 
ever  knew.  Such  was  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible,  that  he  used  to  say  that 
he  *  should  be  ashamed  to  have  any  one 
mention  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  he 
could  not  turn  to  at  once.'  Seldom  do  we 
see  so  much  true  dignity  united  with  such 
simplicity  of  character."  To  this  we  may 
add  that  it  is  very  rare  to  see  such  agreement 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
a  prominent  man  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
press  and  the  American  people  in  their  esti- 
mation of  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith.  To  him  may 
be  well  applied  the  apostrophe  of  the  poet : 

'*  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  Thi$  was  a  man,^^ 


HOW  TO  FIND  OUT. 


THERE  is  no  more  important  question  for 
the  young  than  that  of  selecting  the  right 
thing  to  do  in  season  to  learn  and  enter  upon 
it.  Everybody  is  interested,  at  least  all  who 
arc  not  bom  with  a  gold  spoon  in  their  mouths, 
to  know  what  profession  or  line  of  busihess  to 
adopt  to  secure  success,  comfort,  and  respect- 
ability. Almost  everybody  has  ability  enough 
to  earn  three  meals  a  day,  but  most  of  us  want 
somethbig  more  than  mere  animal  existence. 
We  want  to  live  by  the  mind,  by  the  higher 
faculties,  somewhat  Therefore  we  desire  some 
occupation  which  will  give  us,  not  merely 
**  day  by  day  our  daily  bread,"  but  position, 
means  of  improvement,  and  ei^oyment 

Many  persons  acknowledge  to  us  the  great 
advantage  a  phrenological  analysis  has  been 
to  them  in  selecting  an  occupation,  or  in  aban- 
doning an  uncongenial  pursuit,  and  adopting 
one  in  which  they  secure  both  success  and 
happiness.  We  have  recentiy  received  a  letter 
fh)m  a  young  Massachusetts  lady  who  sent  us 
her  likeness  to  be  examined,  and  received  from 
us  a  full  written  description  of  character.  In 
her  letter  she  says : 
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"  I  Ihink  yon  have  aiited  my  character  thor- 
ooghlj  and  correctly.  I  hope  to  profit  by  the 
practical  advice  given.  If  I  could  have  had  it 
five  years  ago,  I  should  not  have  been  where  I 
now  am.  I  have  two  younger  sisters  whose 
pictures  I  want  to  send  to  you  for  professional 
advice  as  soon  as  I  can  get  them.  One  of  them 
ia  a  perfect  puzzle  to  us  all.  I  may  thus  be 
able  to  help  them  before  they  get  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  as  I  am.  QrateM  for  your 
advice,  and  encouraged  hi  my  belief  in  the 
science  of  Phrenology,  I  remain,  yours,  etc, 

M ." 

FersonB  residing  too  far  from  New  York  to 
visit  us  in  person,  may  write,  asking  for  the 
circular  entitled  "  Mirror  of  the  Mind,"  which 
will  tell  them  how  to  have  likenesses  taken, 
and  what  measurements  we  require  for  giving 
fhU  descriptions  of  character,  talent,  best  occu- 
pation, etc  It  may  secure  for  them  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  advice,  or  that  which  they 
would  not  be  willing  to  part  with  for  such  an 
amount 


In  PiuBoif. — ^Among  the  prisoners  in  the 
Maine  Penitentiary  is  a  former  practicing 
physician  and  contributor  to  several  high- 
toned  literary  periodicals.  For  several  years 
be  corresponded  on  intimate  terms  with  Ed- 
gar A.  Poe,  who  had  a  high  estimation  of 
bifl  literary  judgment.  At  one  time  he  ac- 
quired some  celebrity  by  announcing  his  dis- 
sent from  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravita- 
tion, and  also  from  the  nebular  theory  of  La 
Place,  both  of  which  he  combated  in  a  pub- 
lic lecture.  He  was  much  esteemed  in  pri- 
vate life  as  a  genial,  scholarly,  and  modest 
gentleman.  ~  7^  Printeri'  Circular^ 

A  scholar*  physician,  and  man  of  literary 
ability  a  State  prisoner  1  What  caused  his 
fiall  ?  We  presume  he  was  a  well-organized 
man,  save  in  some  one  particular.  Was  he 
high-tempered?  And, did  he  lose  his  self- 
control,  and  speak  rashly  or  act  violently  ? 
Bid  he  give  way  to  appetite,  and  drink  al- 
cohol f  Was  it  avariq^  that  induced  him  to 
overreach,  and  violate  the  law?  Was  it 
throngh  inordinate  affection  that  he  got  into 
trouble  t  There  was  evidently  a  '*  loose 
screw  ^  somewhere  in  his  mental  machinery 
— ^where  was  it?  Was  he  bom  so?  Was 
bis  mother  an  invalid?  Was  his  father  a 
drunkard  ?  Is  he  in  prison  for  life  ?  Is  he 
improving? 


Chablbs  KmesuBT. — We  regret  to  have 
occasion  to  record  the  recent  death  of  Canon 
Eingsley.  An  attack  of  pleurisy  which 
came  upon  him  while  in  this  country  may  be 
said  to  have  led  to  the  fatal  consummation, 
as  the  weakness  resulting  from  it  rendered 
him  susceptible  to  colds  and  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  As  a  minister,  Canon  Eings- 
ley was  a  liberal  member  of  the  English 
Church,  and  extensively  esteemed  for  his 
earnestness  and  ability.  As  a  man,  he  pos- 
sessed hosts  of  friends,  his  cordial,  gentle, 
modest  demeanor  winning  all  who  came  in 
personal  contact  with  him.  A  sketch  of  his 
life,  accompanied  with  a  portrait,  will  be 
given  in  our  next  number. 


Akothbr  Great  Musical  Affaib. — Cin- 
cinnati is  to  have  a  grand  musical  festival  in 
May  next,  the  performances  beginning  on  the 
11th  and  continuing  four  days.  Theodore 
Thomas  is  announced  as  grand  director,  and 
Otto  Singer  assistant.  Preparations  are  mak- 
ing on  a  large  scale.  The  following  are  the 
managers  of  the  enterprise:  George  Ward 
Nichols,  President;  C.  A.  G.  Adae,  Vice- 
President;  Bellamy  Storer,  Jr.,  Secretary; 
John  Shillito,  Treasurer ;  John  Church,  Jr., 
Geo.  W.  Jones,  W.  W.  Taylor,  Julius  Dexter. 
We  should  like  to  attend.  Besides  our  mu- 
sical proclivities  we  have  many  pleasant 
memories  of  the  Queen  City  which  might 
find  renewal  by  another  visit 


4t» 


The  Untvebsity  Success. — In  the  recent 
oratorical  contest  between  the  students  of 
our  American  colleges,  which  came  off  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  €^rge  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  and  Whitelaw  Reid,  to  John  C. 
Tomlinson,  a  student  of  the  University  of 
New  York.  In  this  tournament  of  brains 
Williams  College,  Cornell  University,  Rut- 
gers, Princeton,  and  Lafayette  colleges  were 
represented,  besides  the  victorious  institution 
which  graces  Washington  Square.  How 
much  more  creditable  to  our  young  Ameri- 
can students  is  such  an  affiiir  as  this  than  a 
noisy,  turbulent,  and  even  vicious  dispute  of 
muscle  such  as  the  boat  race  at  Saratoga  last 
summer  I — d. 
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The  Tbansit  of  Vehus.  —  Communica- 
tions received  from  the  expeditions  which 
were  sent  out  to  observe  the  phenomena  of 
the  late  transit  of  Venus  show  that  the 
weather  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  stations 
was  favorable  for  their  operations,  and  that 
the  measure  of  success  in  this  great  astro- 
nomical enterprise  was  as  great  as  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected. 


"Rather  Reverend^'  is  the  title  sug- 
gested in  England  for  the  very  large  number 


of  rural  Deans  now  in  office,  with  a  view  to 
distinguishing  them  from  the  Very  Reverend, 
the  actual  Deans  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  same  title 
might  be  as  fitly  conferred  upon  Deans  of 
Convocation  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  designate  Deacons  as  "Quite 
Reverend,'^  and  Lay  Deputies  as  "Almost 
Reverend."  The  utmost  stretch  of  ingenui- 
ty has  not  yet  discovered  a  title  for  Deacon- 
esses.—i^pt«%ipa2um,  Philadelphia. 
[Please  to  pass  the  smelling-bottle.] 


AGRICULTURAL   HINTS. 


Forests  and  Climate,— The  Khanate 
of  Bokhara  affords  a  signal  illustration  of  the 
damage  done  by  denuding  a  country  of  its  for- 
ests. Thirty  years  ago  the  Khanate  was  one 
of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Central  Asia, 
and,  wooded  and  watered,  was  regarded  as  an 
earthly  paradise.  Five  years  thereafter  a  ma- 
nia for  forest-clearing  brolce  out  among  the  in- 
habitants, and  continued  to  rage  as  long  as 
there  remained  timber  on  which  to  vent  itself. 
What  trees  were  spared  by  rulers  and  people 
where  afterward  utterly  consumed  during  a 
civil  war. 

The  consequence  of  this  ruthless  destruction 
of  the  forest  growth  is  now  painfully  manifest 
in  immense  dry  and  arid  wastes.  The  water- 
courses have  become  empty  channels,  and  the 
system  of  canals  constructed  for  artificial  irri- 
gation, and  supplied  trom  the  living  streams, 
has  been  rendered  useless.  The  moving  sands 
of  the  desert,  no  longer  restrained  by  forest- 
barriers,  are  gradually  advancing  and  drifting 
over  the  land.  They  will  continue  their  noise- 
less invasion  until  the  whole  of  the  Khanate 
will  become  a  dreary  desert,  as  barren  as  the 
wilderness  separating  it  from  EHiiva.  It  is  not 
supposed  that  the  Khan  has  sufficient  energy 
or  the  means  at  bis  command  to  arrest  the  des- 
olation that  threatens  to  spread  over  his  terri- 
tories. Here  is  an  example  which  should 
stimulate  our  National  and  State  Governments 
to  avoid  a  sunllar  catastrophe  by  preserving  a 
due  proportion  of  forest  lands  in  our  domain, 
and  by  restoring  those  which  have  been  im- 
providently  laid  bare. 

Take  Notice, — Farmers  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  shipphag  hay  to  New  York  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  hereafter  it  shall  not 


be  lawfhl  for  any  person  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  any  hay  or  straw  by  the  bale  unless  the 
exact  gross  and  net  weight  shall  be  legible  and 
distinctly  marked  on  every  such  bale  of  hay  or 
straw,  under  a  penalty  of  $10  for  each  bale  of 
hay  or  straw  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  con- 
travention of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance." 
This  ordinance  goes  into  effect  the  first  of 
March. 

Smart. — ^A  New  York  horticulturist- 
sells  Baldwin  apples  at  $10  a  barrel.  Here  is 
the  secret :  Take  a  slip  of  paper  and  cut  chil- 
dren's names;  then  place  the  papers  around 
the  apples  when  they  begin  to  color,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  Mamie,  Jamie,  Johnnie,  or  Susie 
appears  on  the  at)ple3  in  large  red  letters. 
These,  picked  and  barreled  by  themselves, 
bring  fancy  prices  for  the  New  York  Christ- 
mas market 

Fall  and  Spring  Manuring.  —  A 
writer  in  the  Garden  argues  the  point,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  for  heavy  soils, 
which  have  enough  clay  to  absorb  the  manu- 
rial  elements,  it  is  best  to  apply  manure  to  gar- 
dens in  autumn  or  early  winter ;  but  when  the 
soil  is  of  a  loose,  sandy,  or  gravelly  character, 
which  will  not  hold  it  long,  manure  for  spring 
or  summer  crops  should  not  be  applied  until 
near  the  time  the  croi^  is  put  into  the  ground. 

Clean  Seed  and  Good  Crops.— A 

writer  in  the  N.  Y.  HeraJd  makes  the  following 
sound  remarks:  Tillers  of  the  soil  may  greatly 
increase  the  amount  of  their  crops  by  using 
clean  seed  and  keeping  the  land  free  from 
weeds.  This. is  particularly  the  case  wi;h 
wheat  It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  farmers 
having  eight  or  ten  acres  of  wheat  to  have 
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mixed  with  it  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  of  cockle 
and  chess.  It  is  believed  that  two  hundred 
bushels  of  cockle  and  chess  is  a  small  amount 
to  set  down  against  the  town  where  the  writer 
resides,  per  year.  AUowing  that  other  towns 
in  the  connty  raise  the  same  amount  each,  it 
would  give  us  about  4,000  bushels  in  the  coun- 
ty. Allowing  fifty  wheat  counties  in  the  State, 
and  we  should  have  200,000  bushels.  Now 
suppose  that  only  ten  times  as  much  wheat  is 
grown  in  the  United  States,  equally  foul,  and 
we  have  2,000,000  bushels.  Every  plant  of 
cockle  or  chess  occupies  as  much  ground  and 
draws  as  much  fertility  firom  the  soil  as  a  wheat 
plant  would ;  hence  it  is  plain  that  by  clean 
culture  we  can  increase  onr  wheat  crop  largely. 

A  Great  Farm. — Our  western  read- 
ers have — ^most  of  them — ^heard  of  the  great 
BuUivan  form  in  Illinois.  Its  immensity  is 
almost  incredible,  being  about  eight  miles 
square,  and  containing  44,000  acres.  Number 
of  hands  employed,  600;  mules  and  horses, 
1,000;  cattle  (oxen),  50;  number  of  acres  in 
eom,  26,000 ;  acres  in  small  grain,  8,000 ;  acres 
in  tame  grass,  8,000 ;  head  of  hogs,  1,000 ;  head 
of  cattle,  600.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  reduced  its 
operations  to  a  close  system.  He  can  tell  what 
it  costs  to  raise  a  bushel  of  grain  on  any  sec- 
tion of  liis  farm,  and  also  the  cost  each  month 
to  feed  his  hands.  The  hands  are  all  hired  by 
the  month  and  boarded.  There  is  a  resident 
doctor,  who  attends  to  the  sick.  According  to 
actual  figures,  it  is  demonstrated  that  eleven 
cents  per  bushel,  In  ordinary  seasons,  will  put 
com  in  the  crib,  and  twenty-aiz  cents  per  day 
will  board  hands.  A  general  stock  of  goods  is 
kept,  from  which  the  men  are  supplied  at  cost 
An  elevator  of  80,000  bushels  capacity  is  ready 
to  receive  grain. 

Cost  of  Fences  in  the  United  States. 

In  commenting  u|K>n  this  subject,  the  Country 
QenUeman  says:  Taking  the  returns  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Department  as  our 
guide,  wc  find  some  curious  items  with  regard 
to  fences  and  their  cost  From  these  returns 
it  would  seem  that  the  cost  of  our  fences  Is 
about  the  same  as  the  amount  of  our  interest- 
bearing  national  debt;  that  for  each  one  hun- 
dred dollars  invested  in  live  stock,  we  invest 
another  hundred  in  fences,  either  to  keep  them 
in  or  out  The  estimated  annual  cost  of  re- 
pairs, with  interest  upon  capital  invested  in 
the  fences,  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  returns  indicate  that  each 
hundred  acres  of  inclosed  land  has  an  average 
of  1>55  rods  of  fenoe,  at  a  cost  of  $1.20  per  rod, 


or  $1,146.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
only  an  average,  and  that  in  many  portions  of 
the  State  the  amount  is  much  greater.  The 
cost  per  rod  varies  firom  72  cents  in  Florida  to 
$2.20  in  Rhode  Island.  The  amount  to  each 
100  acres  varies  fVom  400  rods  in  Minnesota, 
Nevada,  and  Louisiana,  to  1,000  in  Rhode 
Island.  In  Pennsylvania  it  would  seem  that 
of  the  fences  67  per  cent  were  "  Virginia " 
worm  fence,  17  post  and  rail,  12  of  board,  and 
4  per  cent  of  **  other  kinds."  In  the  same 
State  24  per  cent  of  the  openings  are  closed  by 
gates,  and  76  per  cent  by  bars,  and  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  former  is  $4.55.  The  returns 
state :  **  The  average  proportion  of  bars  in  the 
whole  country  is  about  58  per  cent,  of  gaps  48, 
leaving  7  per  cent  of  openings  for  slip-gaps,  or 
other  modes  of  entrance."  The  report  very 
truly  says,  with  regard  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
cost  of  fences :  **  Experiment  has  proven  that 
at  least  half  this  expense  is  unnecessary."  The 
report  furnishes  material  for  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  farmers. 

Ballsy  Horses. — ^The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  publishes  the 
following  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of 
balky  horses : 

1.  Pat  the  horse  on  the  neck ;  examine  the 
harness  carefully,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  speaking  encouragingly  while  doing 
80;  then  jump  into  the  wagon  and  give  the 
word  go ;  generally  he  will  obey. 

2.  A  teamster  in  Maine  says  he  can  start  the 
worst  balky  horse  by  taking  him  out  of  the 
shafts  and  making  him  go  round  in  a  circle 
until  he  is  giddy.  If  the  first  dance  of  this  kind 
does  not  cure  him,  the  second  will. 

Safety  In  Kerosene  Lamps.— Cram 

all  the  wick  you  can  (that  is,  make  your  wick 
as  long  as  you  can)  in  your  lamp,  fill  up  the 
spaces  with  sponge,  and  then  pour  in  the  kero- 
sene or  coal-oil  until  the  wick  and  sponge  are 
filled,  and  the  lamp  will  hold  no  mora  As 
long  as  any  oil  remains  in  the  wick  or  sponge 
the  lamp  will  burn.  This  makes  a  fire-proof 
or  safety-lamp.  If  your  lamp  is  broken,  or 
tipped  over,  no  accident  can  happen,  nor  will 
it  soil  the  carpet  nor  even  a  table-cover.  As 
the  wick  bums  away  add  more  sponge,  and 
keep  the  lamp  full  of  it 

Within  the  past  five  years  700,000 
persons  have  left  Gennany  for  the  United  States, 
being  principally  from  Prussia.  Most  of  the  im- 
migrants were  able-bodied  young  men  of  the 
poorer  classes,  the  very  kind  desired  for  the 
German  army,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Bis- 
marck has  spared  no  effort  to  keep  them  at 
home.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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[In  this  Department  will  be  noticed  euch  matters  as  are  of  Interest  to  correspondents  and  to  the  general  reader. 
Contributions  for  "  What  They  Say  "  shonld  be  brief;  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  secure  poblication.] 


\wc   ffi0rre$p0tf)»ent$. 


Thb  Pressure  of  our  Business  is  such 
that  we  eon  not  undertake  to  return  unavailable  contribu- 
tUme  uhleee  the  necessary  postage  is  provided  by  du  writ- 
ers. In  att  cases^  persons  who.  communicate  with  us 
throuffh  the  post-ojfhs  should,  \f  they  expect  a  reply,  ki- 
doee  the  return  postage— stamps  being  pn^erred.  Anony- 
mous lettere  will  not  be  considered. 

Questions  of  "Oeneral  Interest"  only 
wiU  be  answered  in  this  department.  But  one  guestion 
at  a  time,  and  that  clearly  stated,  must  be  propounded, 
if  a  correspondent  shall  expect  us  to  give  him  the  ben^ 
qf  an  early  consideration, 

A  PuzzLB. — ^I  am  troubled  with  a 
queer  complaint.  If  I  lock  a  door,  I  stand  and 
question  whether  it  is  locked,  and  f^o  back  and  try 
it  over  and  over  a^lo.  If  I  fill  a  stove  with  coal, 
I  will  stand  and  say  to  myself,  "Is  it  filled;  am 
I  sure  it  is  filled?"  and  so  with  much  that  I  do. 
I  can  not  believe  it  is  dona.  I  am  not  yet  twenty 
years  old,  and  am  in  pretty  good  health. 

Ans.  It  arises  from  a  want  of  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  Some 
persons  seem  to  possess  double  consciousness: 
one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  acting  in  favor  of  a 
given  course,  and  the  other  (containing  similar  or- 
gans) leading  to  or  suggesting  different  action. 
The  eyes  and  ears  do  not  always  report  facts  alike, 
and  there  is,  consequently,  confusion  of  vision  and 
of  hearing.  Spectacles  have  to  be  adjusted  to  dif- 
ferent distances  to  accommodate  the  sight  of  the 
two  eyes  of  the  same  person.  We  often  have  pa- 
tients whose  hearing  is  acute  who  complain  of 
hearing  voices  with  one  car  when  the  other  ear  Is 
not  affected  by  them.    

Nervous  *  ExciTABiLiTT. — I  am  very 
nervous  and  excitable ;  have  pain  in  the  back  and 
head,  and  hurry  through  with  whatever  I  have  to 
do.  All  my  movements,  thoughts,  and  actions 
are  rapid  and  impatient.  I  am  strictly  of  the  men- 
tal temperament,  with  very  little  of  anything  else. 
What  is  the  best  method  of  overcoming  this  tend- 
ency? 

Ans,  You  probably  have  inherited  your  restless 
excitability  from  parents  who  drank  strong  tea  and 
coffee  and  used  tobacco,  perhaps  were  called  to 
overexertion  until  their  nervous  sjrstems  were  so 
exasperated  that  they  could  readily  transmit  to 
their  posterity  their  condition.  The  true  way  for 
yon  is  to  seek  simple,  nutritious  diet,  avoiding 
sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tobacco,  alcoholic  stimulants ; 
eating  plain  wheat,  ground  without  sifting,  for 
your  bread  stuff;  eating  lean  beef  and  mutton, 


and  keeping  clear  from  pork.  You  should  sleep 
ten  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  if  you  can,  so  as  to 
rest  and  quiet  your  brain. 

Cebbbro-Spinal  MsNiNrGins. — ^What 
are  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  usual  treatment  of 
the  disease  called  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  ? 

Ans,  This  question  was  asked  in  1878,  and  an- 
swered in  the  November  number  as  follows : 

The  **  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  '*  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  "  meninges,'*  or  membranes  which  in- 
close the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  form  of 
this  disease  which  is  most  common  is  the  '*  spot- 
ted fever,"  as  it  is  called,  or  the  epidemic  form  of 
meningitis.  The  spots  are  not  always  present 
The  causation  of  the  disease  is  yery  uncertain. 
The  symptoms  yary— sometimes  coma,  at  other 
times  convulsions— with  severe  pain  in  Imck  of 
head  and  neck,  and  great  stifihess  of  the  neck. 
Temperature  goes  up  sometimes  very  high — ^at 
other  times  is  not  much  altered. 

The  treatment  now  most  in  use  among  **  the 
regulars'*— allopaths — is  that  of  quinine  with  bro- 
mide of  potassium  in  large  doses,  with  ice-bags 
to  the  head  and  back  of  neck.  Mortality  under 
any  treatment  is  about  forty  per  cent 

The  Ark  op  thb  Covenant. — ^What 
became  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  after  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews  ? 
Ans.  Echo  answers,  What?    Who  can  tell ? 

How  can  I  improve  Mankind  ? — Is 
THB  Rbpitblio  Declinino  ?— 1st  Can  you  pre- 
scribe a  course  Of  study  which  will  qualify  me  to 
lecture  for  the  improvement  of  mankind — ^physic- 
ally, intellectually,  and  morally?  The  people 
seem  mainly  to  belong  to  one  of  two  classes.  The 
first  has  talent  for  maKing  money  and  a  good  deal 
of  wickedness,  the  second  has  muscle,  ignorance, 
and  animality.  The  man  that  will  wisely  work  to 
reform  these  two  classes  and  bring  them  together 
in  one  purified  fraternity,  will  deserve  the  reward 
of  a  prophet. 

2d.  Can  you  give  me  some  hints  on  the  details 
of  a  lecturing  tour  ? 

8d.  Supposing,  as  some  do,  that  our  republic  ia 
on  the  decline,  when  was  it  at  its  zenith  f 

4th.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  property 
in  the  United  Stetes  f 

Ans.  1st  We  can  hardly  recommend  any  course 
of  study,  or  course  of  lecturing,  for  the  improTe- 
ment  of  mankind  which  does  not  embrace  the 
study  of  man  himselt  And  what  course  of  stody 
or  of  labor  to  these  ends  is  equal  to  that  of  Phre- 
nology and  its  twin  topic.  Physiology  ? 

2d.  In  our  annual  course  of  instruction  in  Phre- 
nology and  Physiology  (a  circular  in  regard  to 
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which  we  send  to  all  who  wish  for  it)  we  point 
cot  all  the  methods  of  procedure  for  coursca  of 
popular  lectorea,  and  explain  the  best  means  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  pablic,  and  how  to  make 
such  labor  pay  expenses  and  remunerate  the  wor- 
thy worlier. 

8d.  If  our  republic  is  on  the  decline,  it  entered 
upon  its  downward  course  when  William  L.  Marcy, 
hi  a  speech  in  the  U.  S  Senate  during  Jackson^s 
administration,  declared  that  '*To  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  As  a  result  of  this 
speech,  and  of  the  feelings  which  prompted  it, 
there  was  a  wholesale  tnmlnj^  out  of  office  all  who 
had  voted  against  the  election  of  Jackson.  From 
that  day  to  this  jMitrlotism  and  faithful  service 
have  been  powerless  to  retain  in  office  any  man 
not  a  partisan  of  the  incumbents  of  the  places  of 
power;  and  the  spoils  of  office  and  the  chance  to 
rob  the  public  have  bep.n  the  rewards  of  party 
eabserviency.  We  believe,  however,  the  republic 
will  survive  ibis  sordid  epoch,  and  rise  at>ove  all 
the  echcmers  of  public  plunder.  Let  us  pray  the 
Lord  to  speed  the  day. 

4th.  The  a^i^grepite  amount  of  property  in  the 
United  States  and  territories  in  1870,  according  to 
the  census  taken  that  year,  is  930,314,501,874,  or 
OTcr  thirty  thousand  millions. 

Retreating  Foreheads. — ^Why  are 

persona  with  retreating  foreheads  apparently  more 
intellectual  than  tho^e  who  seem  to  have  a  mass- 
ive, square  forehead  f 

Am.  Those  who  have  large  perceptive  organs, 
m  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  are  smart,  ob- 
serving, quick,  and  sharp,  and  the  forehead  may 
retreat  somewhat  from  the  extra  largeness  of  the 
lower  part  of  it;  while  some  may  have  a  short, 
square,  perpendicular  forehead,  with  not  a  great 
deal  of  reflective  development,  and  decidedly  small 
perceptive  organs..  Such  persons  are  dull,  and 
lack  quickness,  clearness,  and  activity  of  mind, 
uut  are  really  shallow  and  stupid. 

The  Tariff. — Are  the  duties  now 
ehanred  by  the  general  government  on  imports, 
laaaufacturcd  articles  jwrticularly,  considered  to 
be  of  a  highly  ** protective'*  nature,  or  do  they 
incline  to  a  free-trade  standard  ? 

Am.  They  arc  mainly  of  a  protective  nature,  al- 
though there  is  much  discrimination  made  in  the 
rttes  attached  to  different  articles,  some  being 
cbarcred  almost  their  cost  in  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope, and  some  being  substantially  free.  As  a 
general  thing,  Imported  manufactures  **  of  luxu- 
ry "  are  taxed  well  up  in  the  scale,  while  articles 
"of  necessity"*  are  moderately  taxed.  Manufac- 
tured articles  are  charged  much  more  in  propor- 
tion to  their  cost  than  raw  material. 

Writing  fob  one  or  for  many  Mag- 
A«HS8. — A  writer  may  write  under  as  many  nomt 
^  piume  as  he  pleases,  and  in  as  many  difilerent 
oi*gazinea  or  newspapers.  Horace  Greeley  may 
bave  given  his  best  thoughto  to  his  IHbutie,  but 
^  wrote  much  in  other  Jonmals. 


Character  by  Portraits. — ^A  phre- 
nologist, looking  at  two  photographs,  said  of  one, 
''  He  is  a  poet  and  an  artist,  and  his  mother  before 
him  was  a  poet  and  an  artist."  Of  the  other, 
**  He  is  a  judge  of  cattle  and  stock,  but  he  looks 
like  his  mother."  Turning:  to  a  young  lady  he 
said,  '*  Any  one  could  tell  that  your  father  was  a 
combative  man  by  looking  at  you.'^  How  was  he 
able  to  make  these  positive  assertions. 

A71S.  There  ai-e  certain  organs  which,  with  a  fa- 
vorable temperament,  lead  to  poetry  and  art,  and 
the  likeness.  If  properly  taken,  will  show  these 
and  all  other  traits  of  talent  and  character.  There 
are  also  characteristic  developments  which  Indi- 
cate a  resemblance  to  father  or  mother,  but  it 
would  require  many  pages  of  the  Journal  to  set 
them  forth,  besides  many  engravings.  The  **  Mir- 
ror of  the  Mind"  gives  information  relative  to 
determining  character  by  portraits. 

Knotty  Points. — ^Please  inform  me, 
as  a  teacher,  through  your  Journal,  how  I  can  re- 
deem a  dirty,  slothful  man,  and  how  to  manage  a 
lot  of  scholars  who  are  inclined  to  play  lovejmyi. 

Am,  We  recommend  short  rations  and  a  bath- 
tub for  the  first,  and  an  ice-house  for  the  last. 

He  Talks  in  His  Sleep, — I  am  much 
addicted  to  talking  and  singing  in  my  sleep.  My 
brain  seems  to  be  at  work  on  something  I  have 
seen  or  heard  on  the  previous  day.  For  instance, 
I  was  told  one  morning  that  I  had  been  delivering 
a  lecture  in  my  sleep;  I  attended  a  lecture  the 

f)reviou8  evening.  I  sometimes  laugh  or  sing  so 
ondly  as  to  partly  awaken  myself.  I  enjoy  very 
good  health,  and  sleep  soundly.  I  am  told  thot  I 
generally  begin  the  performance  early  in  the 
morning.  Will  you  please  explain  the  cause  of 
this? 

Am,  One  cause  of  disturbed  sleep  Is  late  sup- 
pers ;  another,  strong  tea  or  coffee ;  another,  an 
overtasked  mind.  As  a  remedy,  try  retiring  on  a 
stomach  not  overloaded.  Take  a  brisk  walk  of 
half  an  hour,  or  its  equivalent  exercise,  just  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  by  which  to  equalize  the  circu- 
lation, and  to  produce  slight  bodily  fatigue.  Then, 
with  a  sweet  hymn,  and  the  usual  devotions,  the 
mind  will  be  brought  into  a  proper  state  for  rest 
and  repose. 


%a*  BjcB  fag. 


Measurements  and  Statisticts. — 
Dr.  L.  R.  Evans,  phrenologist,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts  which  he  has  gathered 
while  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Would  It 
not  be  well  for  others  to  follow  his  example,  and 
record  their  observations  ? 

He  writes :  Ten  years  ago  I  began  the  system- 
atic study  of  Phrenology.  Five  years  ago  I  com- 
menced lecturing  and  the  practice  of  Phrenology. 
Last  evening  I  delivered  my  408th  lecture  on  Hu- 
man Science.  Studjing  physiology  and  other 
branches  of  anthropology  systematicallv,  traveling 
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up  and  down  among  different  people,  investigat- 
ing the  different  Institutions,  and  gaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  ever-Tarying  conditions  of  hmnanity, 
hare  taken  mach  of  my  Ume  and  money  as  well  as 
energy,  but  the  knowledge  will  In  future  be  de- 
voted more  to  advocating  and  advancing  the 
science. 

Among  the  facts  and  statistics  which  I  have  ob- 
tained it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  fol- 
lowing average  measurements  of  man  and  woman 
are  taken  from  one  thousand  actual  examinations 
of  adult  males  and  of  adult  females  respectively, 
made  among  all  classes  of  people  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  New  Jersey,  of  which  I 
have  kept  a  record  of  name,  age,  height,  weight, 
size  of  chest  (over  vest  or  ordinary  dress),  and 
size  of  head  (lateral  circumference  on  a  line  with 
the  occipital  process  and  center  of  forehead). 
Women :  average  height,  5  feet  3  inches. 
**  **        weight,' 116  pounds. 

•*  *»       chest,  88  inches. 

•*       head,  21*  inches. 
Men :  **       height,  5  feet  8  inches. 

"  "        weight,  146  pounds. 

"  «'       chest,  86  inches. 

"         '       »•       head,  23 1-6  int^hes. 

The  largest  well-balanced  male  head  measured 
around  the  base  241  inches ;  from  ear  to  ear  (at 
the  opening),  17i  inches.  The  body  on  which  I 
found  it  was  compactly  built,  of  good  quality, 
and  was  supported  by  a  deep  chest,  which  meas- 
ured 42*  inches  under  the  vest,  in  tummcr.  The 
man  was  in  good  health,  active,  weighed  200 
pounds,  and  stood  six  feet  in  his  stockings ;  tem- 
peraments well  balanced,  with  slight  predomi- 
nance of  the  vital. 

The  man  who  owns  this  fine  organization  lives 
In  Oswego  County,  New  Tork,  and  does  an  exten- 
sive mercantile  business,  can-ies  on  a  large  manu- 
facturing business,  and  runs  several  large  farms ; 
he  bos  always  been  successful  against  many  ad- 
verse circumstances,  from  a  small  and  poor  begin- 
ning In  life.    He  is  a  phrenologist. 

The  smallest  well  balanced  male  head  measured 
30  inches.  I  found  it  in  Vermont,  on  a  six-foot 
body  that  weighed  155  pounds,  with  a  84  inch 
chest.  Though  well  educated,  he  is  a  poor  suc- 
cess as  an  hostloi',  a  failure  as  a  farmer,  hotel- 
keeper,  book  agent,  and  in  many  other  things 
which  he  had  undertaken  by  favor  of  friends  and 
circumstances. 

The  largest  well  balanced  female  head  measured 
33  by  16*  inches.  I  found  it  in  Vermont.  With 
the  assistance  of  140  pounds  of  heolthy  flesh  and 
blood,  standing  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height 
without  high  heels  (and  no  Grecian  bend),  and 
measuring  88  inches  around  the  bust,  with  no 
artificial  palpitators  to  stretch  the  tape.  This  wo- 
man conducted  a  very  lucrative  manufacturing 
business,  was  filled  with  knowledge,  sound  sense, 
and  a  degree  of  affection,  refinement,  and  healthy 
poetic  sentiment  which  are  never  met  with  in 
small  lieads,  and  never  flow  from  large  ones  sup- 
ported by  dwarfed  or  sickly  bodies. 


The  smallest  female  head  on  my  list  is  19  inches, 
and  though  the  body  is  healthy  and  well  devel- 
oped, she  is  a  slave  to  circumstances  and  the  man 
who  owns  her  as  his  wife.  l.  b.  bvahb. 

Panics — thbib  Cause  and  Citbe.— 
A  correspondent  says  on  this  subject :  Monopolies 
may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  panics ;  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  not  the  possessors  of  monopo- 
lies but  the  people  at  lat^e  are  the  producers  of 
monopoly;  and  though  the  monopolist  may  be 
guilty  of  wrong-doing,  other  people  are  respon- 
sible for  the  results  of  monopoly.  The  greater 
portion  of  society  Is  improvident  and  extravagant 
in  the  use  of  Its  acquisitions,  and  this  makes  the 
road  to  wealth  and  monopoly  easy  to  the  few  who 
are  prudent  and  Industrious.  One  person  can  hon- 
estly acquire  Just  as  much  more  than  another  as 
his  ability  is  greater  than  that  other,  and  can  not 
do  any  more  unless  the  second  is  improvident  or 
indolent;  and  these  last  qualities  are  the  main 
things  which  cause  the  great  differences  in  the 
amount  of  wealth  possessed  by  different  men. 

Monopoly  is  a  natural  check  to  the  destruction 
of  society  by  its  own  power,  when  that  power  Is 
misdirected;  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  this 
check  will  exist  as  long  as  needed. 

The  growth  of  a  spirit  of  wild  speculation  is  an 
inseparable  companion  of  the  growth  of  monopo- 
lies. The  improvident,  squandering  disposition 
which  feeds  monopolies  feeds  a  spirit  of  specula- 
tion by  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  for  specu- 
lation, which  speculating  spirit  aids  energy  in  the 
building  up  of  monopolies.  This  speculation,  as 
the  people  grow  less  cautious,  is  carried  to  extor- 
tion, and  produces  a  wide-spread  and  rccklesa 
credit  system,  which  continues  to  grow  until  a 
collapse  ensues.  In  a  credit  system  each  operator 
is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  dependent  upon  the 
others.  When  one  great  dealer  falls  the  entire 
commercial  community  is  shaken  or  collapsed, 
and  panic  ensues.  The  history  of  the  last  panic, 
I  think,  can  be  found  In  the  above  principles. 

Commercial  panics  are  beneficial  to  society. 
Monopoly  is  a  barrier  to  the  extravagant  spirit  of 
society,  and  panic  is  a  barrier  to  the  extreme  prev- 
alence and  destructive  influences  of  credit  and 
monopoly.  Panics  are  natural  effects  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  commercial  world  to  restore  an  equilib- 
rium. A  commercial  panic  is  a  better  remedy 
for  the  profligacy  of  society  than  government  can 
introduce,  because  it  is  a  natural  remedy.  It  la 
not  panics  that  are  to  be  dreaded  and  shunned, 
but  the  kind  of  living  that  makes  them  necessary. 

The  root  of  the  evil  is,  therefore,  in  the  habits 
of  the  people,  and  the  remedy  is  found  In  Chris- 
tianity. This  it  Is  which  only  can  and  is  changinip 
the  manner  of  our  living  for  the  better.  When 
society  becomes  Christianized,  drops  its  follies^ 
and  lives  for  good  ends,  then,  and  never  until 
then,  will  the  necessity  for  almost  periodical  com- 
mercial panics  cease  to  curse  the  world. 

B.  0.  TOUVO. 
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WISDOM. 

"Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
ShaU  be  a  fruitful  seed.** 

FoBTUHB  dreads  the  braye,  and  is  only  terrible 
to  the  coward. 

As  ^old  is  purified  in  the  famace,  so  is  charac- 
ter refined  by  pain. 

Truth  and  honesty  often  neglect  appearances, 
hypocrisy  and  imposture  are  guarded. 

Distrust  is  the  death  of  the  son!,  belief  \»  its 
life.  The  Just  shaU  Uve  by  faith.  Infidelity  is 
the  abandonment  of  life;  suicide  of  the  s^rit 

I  cut  not  conceive  how  he  can  be  a  friend  to 
any  who  is  a  friend  to  all,  and  the  worst  foe  to 
himself. — Thonua  FuHier. 

Ip  you're  told  to  do  a  thing, 
And  mean  to  do  ft  really, 
Never  let  it  be  by  halves ; 
Do  it  fully,  freely! 

Do  not  maise  a  poor  excuse, 

Waiting,  wealv,  unsteady ; 

All  obedience  worth  the  name 

Must  be  prompt  and  ready. 

Takb  care  to  be  an  economist  in  prosperity; 

there  is  no  fear  of  your  being  one  in  adversity. 

Do  not  be  content  with  well-doing,  for  it  is  only 
by  constant  striving  to  excel  every  previous  effort 
that  men  ever  arrive  at  great  ends. 

Wb  arc  nsually  capable  of  greater  things  than 
we  perform ;  we  are  sent  Into  the  world  with  bills 
of  credit,  and  seldom  draw  to  thMr  full  extent 

We  have  but  one  moment  at  once,  lot  us  im- 
prove it  Our  moment  will  soon  come  when  this 
life  will  cease— may  we  so  live  as  to  meet  It  with- 
out regret. 

Regrbation  Is  not  idleness.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  at  times  that  a  man  should  get  out  of 
the  routine  grooves  of  worlc,  that  he  may  grow 
mentally  and  physically  and  become  nearer  per- 
fection. 

»•» 

MIBTfl. 

**  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  reliehcd  by  the  wisest  men.** 

A  CABPiNO  author  complains  that  too  much  is 
said  about  the  tongue.  But  how  is  it  to  be  helped 
when  the  thing  is  always  in  everybody's  mouth. 

"  How  d*ye  do  to-day  ?  *'  said  a  friend  to  a  queer 
and  querulous  old  lady.  "  Well,  I  dew,  and  dew, 
and  keep  a-dewin*  and  tryin*  to  dew,  and  ean^t 
dew— and  how  dew  ycu  dew  ?  " 

**  Do  you  get  whipped  at  school  now  ?  "  asked  a 
mother  of  a  young  hopeful  who  had  recently 
ehanged  his  place  of  instruction.  **  No,  mother, 
I  have  a  letter  teacher,  and  l*m  a  better  boy.*' 


The  editor  of  a  religious  paper  is  road  because 
ho  undertook  to  state  that  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  his 
^*  Sword  and  Trowel,"  said  so  and  so,  and  the 
printer  called  it  "  Shirt  and  Towel." 

A  FBRUTMAN  was  askcd  by  a  timid  lady  whether 
any  person  was  ever  lost  in  the  river  over  which 
he  rowed.  "  Oh,  no !  "  said  he ;  **  we  always  flnd 
the  'em  the  next  day." 

A  Philadelphia  officer  who  is  very  fond  of  a 
joke  got  up  a  jury  of  croes-eyed  men,  and  it  took 
the  Judge  some  time  to  decide  whether  to  fine  him 
for  contempt  of  court,  or  to  laugh.  He  conclud- 
ed to  laugh. 

"What  makes  you  look  so  glum,  Tom?" 
"Oh,  I  had  to  endure  a  sad  trial  to  my  feelings.*' 
"What  on  earth  was  it?"  "Why,  I  had  to  ti^ 
on  a  pretty  girl's  bonnet  with  her  mother  looking 
on." 

"  Your  handwriting  is  very  bad  indeed,"  said  a 
gentleman  to  a  friend  more  addicted  to  boating 
than  k)  study ;  "  you  ought  to  learn  to  write  bel- 
ter." "  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "  it  is 
all  very  well  for  you  to  tell  me  that;  but  if  I 
were  to  write  better,  people  would  find  out  how  I 
spell." 

"Who's  there?"  sold  Jenkins,  one  cold  winter 
night  disturbed  in  hie  repose  by  some  one  knock- 
ing at  the  street  door.  **  A  friend,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "What  do  you  want?"  **I  want  to  sUy 
hero,  all  night*'  "  Queer  taste — stay  there  by  all 
means,"  was  the  benevolent  reply. 

"What  do  you  know  of  the  character  of  this 
man?"  was  asked  of  a  witness  at  a  police-court 
the  other  day.  "  What  do  I  know  of  his  charac- 
ter? I  know  it  to  be  unblcachable,  your  honor," 
he  replied,  with  much  emphasis. 

One  of  the  excursionists  on  a  Lake  Champlnin 
boat  recently  went  to  sleep  on  deck,  and  in  llic 
morning  couldn*t  find  his  shoes.  "  Where  did  you 
put  them?"  asked  a  sympathizing  friend.  "1 
opened  that  little  cupboard,  and  laid  them  on  the 
shelf,"  he  replied.  The  victim  bad  opened  the 
wheel-house,  and  laid  his  shoes  on  the  paddle- 
wheel. 

Not  a  Good  Example. — A  female  teacher  in  a 
school  that  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  river  once 
wished  to  communicate  to  her  pupils  an  idea  of 
fiilth.  While  she  was  trying  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  a  sraoll  fishing-boat  came  in  view. 
Seizing  upon  the  incident  for  an  illustration,  she 
exclaimed,  "  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there  was  a 
leg  of  mutton  in  that  boat,  you  would  believe  me, 
would  you  not,  without  even  seeing  St  your- 
selves?" "Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  scholars. 
"Well  that  is  faith,"  said  the  schoolmistress. 
The  next  day,  in  order  to  test  the  recollection  of 
the  lesson,  she  inquired,  "  What  is  faith  ?  "  "A 
leg  of  mutton  in  a  boat! "  was  answered  from  all 
parts  of  the  school-roomi^d  by  V^jOOQ  IC 
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In  thit  deparlmerU  are  given  the  titles  and  prices  qf 
fuch  Nkw  Books  ae  haw  bten  received  f^om  the  pub- 
lUhers.  Oar  readers  look  to  ve  for  these  announcemente^ 
and  we  shall  emJeavor  to  keep  them  well  ii\formed  with 
reference  to  the  current  literature. 

The  Flora  op  Canada,  Collected  by 
Dr.  A.  M.  Ross,   Naturalist,  author  of  "The 
Birds,  Butterlies,  Moths,  Ferns,  Wild  Flowers, 
and  Forest  Trees  of  Canada." 
Dr.  Ross  jrivcs  us  over  eiglity  families  of  plants, 
"With  some  hundreds  of  varieties  in  his  neat  thirty- 
page  pamphlet,  which  is  published  by  Rowsell  & 
Hutchison,  of  Toronto. 

In  his  **  Forest  Trees  of  Canada"  the  author 
names  eleven  families  of  trees,  with  their  various 
sub-divisions,  as  follows:  three  varieties  tf  the 
elm,  including  the  slippery,  the  white,  a^d  the 
corky  white  elm;  of  the  walnut  family  we  have 
the  shell-bark,  hickory,  white-heart  hickory,  pig- 
nut, bitter-nut,  water  hickory,  butternut,  etc. ;  of 
the  oak  we  have  no  less  than  twelve  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  burr,  white,  swamp,  willow,  black 
pcrnh,  n <!,  etc.  We  also  have  seven  varieties  of 
the  birch,  eleven  of  the  willow,  and  thirteen  of  the 
pine  —  the  cedar,  tamarack,  juniper,  hemlock, 
spruce,  flr,  etc.  He  gives  us  five  varieties  of  ash, 
the  white,  red,  green,  black,  and  blue  ash.  Of  the 
cherry  and  plum  wc  have  twelve  varieties.  Of 
tiie  maple  five,  including  the  mountain,  striped,  su- 
gar, silver,  and  swamp  maple.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  sumach,  and  one  only  of  the  linden 
family,  which  is  the  common  basswood. 

We  trust  the  author  will  continue  his  researches 
and  give  us  something  more  elaborate,  especially 
on  the  forest  trees,  their  preservation,  cultivation, 
etc.    The  author  may  be  addressed  at  Toronto. 

A  New,  Philosophy  op  Matter,  Show- 
ing the  Identity  of  all  the  Imponderables  and 
the  Influence  which  Electricity  Exerts  over 
Matter  in  Producing  all  Chemical  Changes,  all 
Motion  and  Rest.  By  George  Brewster.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  an  ex- 
tensive Appendix  upon  Electricity  as  a  Curative 
Airent,  by  A.  H.  Stevens,  M.D.  13mo;  pp.  400. 
Price,  $3.  Philadelphia:  Claxtou,  Remson  & 
Hatlcl  finger. 

In  a  series  of  twelve  or  more  lectures  the  author 
undertakes  to  tell  us  What  is  Common  Electric- 
ity;  What  is  Galvanism;  also.  Galvanism  and  the 
Changes  in  Organic  and  Inorganic  Matter.  He 
describes  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  animal  electricity 
and  electric  pathology;  also,  electro-magnetism. 
We  have  a  lecture  on  light,  another  on  light  and 
boat,  still  another  on  heat,  magnetic  attraction, 
and  on  the  aurora,  concluding  the  course  with  a 
Ui'ture  on  gravitation  and  cohesion  and  motion  of 
tlu-  planets.  Mr.  Stevens,  who  adds  an  appendix, 
states  that  the  work  was  written  some  thirty  years 


ago,  and  first  printed  in  1S15,  soon  after  which  the 
author  died.  Some  yean  later,  the  edition,  not 
being  called  for,  was  sold  for  waste  paper.  So 
highly  was  the  work  prized  by  Dr.  Stevens  that  he 
has  now  brought  out  a  new  edition.  In  his  appen- 
dix Dr.  Stephens  states  how  telegrams  are  sent' 
Much  curious  information  it  communicated  in  the 
volume.  

The    Wonderful    Life.      By  Hesba 

Stritton.    12mo ;  pp.  325.     Price,  $1.50.     New 

York:  Dodd  «fc  Mead. 

A  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord.  The 
table  of  subjects  embraces :  The  Carpenter  in  the 
Holy  Land;  The  Wise  Men;  The  First  Passover; 
The  Prophet  John  the  Baptist;  Cana  of  Galilee; 
Samaria;  The  First  Sabbath  Miracle;  His  Old 
Home,  Capernaum;  A  Holiday  in  Galilee,  etc. 
Then,  The  Victim  and  Victor;  The  Traitor;  Geth- 
semane;  The  High  Priest's  Palace;  Pilate's  Judg- 
ment Hall;  Calvary;  In  the  Grave;  The  Sepul- 
chre; His  Friends  and  His  Foes.  The  book  is 
beautifully  written  111  language  easy  to  be  under- 
stood by  all  readers.  It  will  find  a  general  accept- 
ance. *  

Journal  of  Social  Science:  Contain- 
ing the  Transactions  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion. Number  7.  September,  1874.  Octavo; 
pp.  411;  paper.  Price,  |a.  New  York:  Hurd 
&,  Houghton. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  document 
are:  The  Work  of  Social  Sciepce  in  the  United 
States ;  Tlie  Duty  of  States  Toward  their  Insane 
Poor;  Statistics  of  Crime  and  Pauperism;  The 
Farmers*  Movement  In  the  Western  States;  Ra- 
tional Principles  of  Taxation;  Reformation  of 
Prisoners;  The  Protection  of  Animals;  State 
Boards  of  Health ;  Public  Uses  of  Vital  Statistics ; 
Ventilation  of  Dwellings;  Animal  Vaccination; 
Hygiene  in  Schools  and  Colleges ;  Training  Schools 
for  Nurses;  Free  Lending  Libraries;  Social  Sci- 
ence Work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  On  Ocean  Lanes ; 
Prison  Reform ;  The  Question  in  America;  Prison 
Architecture,  etc,  making  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  all  our  public  documents.  Copies  should 
be  placed  in  every  public  library,  that  the  people 
may  be  educated  in  all  these  momentous  ques- 
tions.   

CnARACTER     Sketches.      By    Norman 

Macleod,  D.D.    12mo ;   pp.  870.     Price,   $L50. 

New  York :  Dodd  &  Mead. 

Though  dead  he  yet  speaketh ;  Norman  Macleod 
will  live  long  In  his  books.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  a  sound  thinker,  and  a  capital  delineator 
of  character.  His  writings  are  popular  wherever 
the  English  langnagc  is  spoken.  Here  are  the 
qnaint  titles  under  which  he  writes  In  these 
** Character  Sketches : "  Billy  Buttons ;  Our  Bob; 
Aunt  Mary;  T.  T.  Fitzroy,  Esq.;  The  HIchland 
Witch;  The  Old  Guard;  The  Water-Horse;  A 
True  Ghost  Story;  Job  Jacobs  and  his  Boxes; 
Wee  Davie.  Full-page  pictures  illustrate  the  text 
Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead  are  fortunate  in  securing 
works  of  such  8terlip|^.mgr^t.v^oOgie 
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Philosophic    Reviews.     Darwin    An- 
swered;   or,  Evolution  a  Myth.    Geometrical 
Dissertation.    Notes  on  Definitions.     By  Law- 
rence 3.  Benson,  antlior  of  ''  Benson^s  Geom- 
etry," 1867;  »*  My  Visit  to  the  Sun  ?  or,  Critical 
Essays  on  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Etliics," 
1864,  reprinted  1874;  *•  Scientific  Disquisitions 
Conceminir  the  Circle  and  Ellipse,"  1862,  etc. 
One  vol.,  12rao;  pp.  86;  muslin.    Price,  $1.25. 
New  York :  James  8.  Burnton. 
Amonc:  all  our  authors,  there  are  none  who  care 
lesa  for  **  what  they  say  "  than  Mr.  Benson.    He 
refuses  to  ^*  run  in  a  rut,"  but  strilies  out  boldly 
in  the  pathless  sea  of  original  thought  and  orig- 
inal discovery.    There  is  no  imitatioa  here.     It  is 
all  originality.    Look  at  it. 


Transactions  op  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the 
Years  1873-74.  Transmitted  to  the  Legislature 
March  18,  1874.  One  voL,  octavo;  pp.  498; 
musUo.  Price,  $3.  Albany:  Weed,  Parsons 
&Co. 

These  transactions  embrfice  papers  by  the  lead- 
ing writers  of  the  Eclectic  school,  including  ad- 
dresses by  prominent  persons  of  both  sexes.  We 
have,  for  example,  addresses  by  Horace  Greeley, 
by  Lucy  W.  Harrison,  by  Dr.  Bedorthy,  by  Dr. 
Newton,  Dr.  Wilder,  Dr.  Davies,  and  many  others ; 
papers  on  **  Female  Physicians,"  on  '*  Small-pox 
and  its  Treatment,"  on  **  Intermarriage  of  Kin- 
dred," "  Psychological  Medicine,"  Hygiene,  etc. 
Of  course  all  these  subjects  are  treated  from  the 
Eclectic  stand-point,  and  claim  to  be  reformatory 
rather  than  according  to  the  old-sthool  methods. 
EcleeUcism  is  making  progress.  Whether  it  shall 
supersede  allopathy,  hom<Bopathy,  hydropathy, 
etc.,  is  a  problem  for  the  future  to  solve.  Wb  In- 
cline to  the  belief  that  Hygiene  will  swallow  up 
mil  the  old  methods,  and  hence  we  vote  for  tJiat 
ticket. 

If  Christianity  be  an  Improvement  on  Judaism, 
as  is  claimed  by  some ;  If  Protestantism  be  an  im- 
provement on  Catholicism,  as  is  claimed  by  oth- 
ers, why  may  we  not  claim  Hygiene  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  new  revelation  In  the  principles  of  the 
healing  art.  

Antiqcity  of  Christianity.     By  John 

Alberj^er.     12mo:  pamphlet:  pp.  62.     Price,  36 

cents.    New  York :  Charles  P.  Somerby. 

The  author  opens  his  discussion  in  these  words : 
*•*•  The  origin  of  Christianity  iflCinvolved  In  so  much 
obscurity  that  the  most  distinguished  fathers  of 
the  primitive  Church  explicitly  declare  that  It  had 
existed  from  time  Immemorial"  He  gives  us  the 
philosphy  of  Pythagoras,  of  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
Zeno,  Epicurus,  Plato ;  a  chapter  of  Hindoo,  Per- 
sian, and  Scandinavian  mythology,  etc. ;  with 
much  ouriom  information  (if  it  be  accepted  as  in- 
formation) bearing  on  the  subject.  Of  coarse  no 
credit  is  ftlvcn  by  the  author  to  the  claims  of  Di- 
▼iolty  In  the  Christian  religion. 

The  same  publisher  issues  "  The  Cnltivatlon  of 
Art,  and  Its  Belations  to  Religious  PoritanLsm  and 


Money-Getting."  By  A.  R.  Cooper.  The  price  of 
this  is  25  cents.  The  author  says:  **  Whoever 
founds  a  library,  or  opens  a  picture-gallery,  or  in 
any  way  places  within  the  reach  of  the  public  ad- 
ditional inducements  and  facilities  to  self-culture, 
has  done  somewhat  toward  utilizing  the  surplus 
wealth  of  the  world.  No  millionaire  can  justly 
say  that  his  fortune  is  his  own,  to  be  used  as  he 
thinks  fit,  regardless  of  the  claims  and  interests 
of  society."  He  holds  that  no  man  is  lit  to  be  the 
custodian  of  largo  wealth  who  does  not  realize 
that  it  is  not  wholly  his  own,  but  that  it  is  a  sa- 
cred trust  which  he  holds  for  the  good  of  society, 
to  be  administered  in  some  wise  and  beneficent 
manner,  and  not  merely  to  be  suddenly  poured, 
when  he  dies.  Into  the  pockets  of  eagerly  expect- 
ant heirs,  and  by  them  wasted,  perhaps,  upon  idle 
and  wicked  lives.  

HoT-AiR  Bathing.     Its  Philosophy  and 
Advantages  in  Health  and  Disease.     lUustrated 
by  numerous  cases.     By  Emerson  C.  Angell, 
M.D.     New  York.     Price,  25  cents. 
Dr.  AngcU  has  spoken  a  piece.    The  piece  was 
spoken  in  a  medical  college.    It  was  so  well  re- 
ceived that  those  who  heard  It  desired  that  it 
should  be  put  into  print    Dr.  Angell  was  willinsr, 
and  here  we  have  an  octavo  of  thirty-two  paires* 
in  bright,  red  paper  covers.    Of  course  Dr.  Aiigcll 
expects  to  sell  many  copies,  and  thereby  bring 
grist  to  his  mill.    We  wish  him  the  best  succeI^8 
in  his  efforts  to  keep  men  clean. 

Annual   op  the    Christian    Church 

FOR  1874.    Edited  by  W.    B.    Wellous,   D.D. 

Vol.  4;  octavo;  pp.  80;  paper.      Suffolk,  Viu : 

Christian  Board  of  Publication. 

This  Annual  contains  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
its  regular  session,  1874.  All  Interested  in  this 
liberal  and  reformatory  religious  body  should  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  theoe  proceedings,  which  contain 
the  Church  Directory,  the  New  Union  Movement, 
Sunday-School  Convention,  etc. 

The  Starling.     By  Norman  Macleod, 

D.D.    One  vol.,  12mo;  .pp.  SftJ;  muslin.    Price, 

$1..50.    New  York:  Dodd&  Mead. 

A  picture  of  Scottish  life,  sketched  in  Ihe  Scot- 
tish vernacular,  by  a  Scot  who  knows  how  to  tell 
a  story.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Macleod  Is  that  man. 
Would  the  reader  know  something  of  Scottish 
manners,  customs,  and  of  Scottish  religion  y  Ue 
may  find  it  in  this  "  Starling  "  story. 

The  Lipe  op  Jesus  the  Messiah  ;    A 

Sacred  Poem.     Illustrated.     By  Albert  Welles. 

Quarto.     Price,  $1.50.     New  York :  E.  Hoyt. 

A  charming  poem,  Illustrated  with  more  than 
twenty  full-page  engravings,  describing  the  life 
of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  It  is  intended  for  x^hildren 
and  youth,  but  Is  no  less  adapted  to  those  of  riper 
years.  How  the  book  can  be  afforded  for  a  dollar 
and  a  half  Is  a  mystery. 

Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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Taxation:  Address  of  George  H.  An- 
drews before  the  ABaemblj  Committee  of  Wayg 
aud  MeaoB  of  the  SUte  of  New  York.    Third 
edition.    Pamphlet;  pp.  82.    NewYorlt:  Mar- 
tin B.  BrowD,  205  William  Street,  is  the  printer. 
Oar  tax-payers  should  procure  and  peruse  this 
earnest  appeal    The  author  concludes  his  address 
with   tliese  words:    ** Never  tax  anythinfip   that 
would  be  of  value  to  your  State,  and  that  could 
and  would  run  away,  or  that  oould  and  would  come 
to  you."  

Annual  Rkpobt  op  thb  Southebn  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  Co.  for  tlie  year  endin^c  June  8pth, 
1874.  New  York :  Eveniiig  Jhgt  Press. 
We  have  here  a  succinct  statement  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  this  great  enterprise.  Mr.  B.  B. 
Redding,  land  agent  of  this  Company,  describes 
the  climate,  the  rain  fall,  and  the  character  of  the 
lauds  through  which  this  road  runs.  He  also  gives 
the  general  productions,  which  Include  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  alfalfa,  cotton,  grapes,  raisins,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  citrons,  almonds,  olives,  walnuts, 
and  tigs.  He  also  states  on  what  condition  the 
lauds  are  sold,  gives  us  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
pany .in  this  respect,  and  concludes  by  recommend- 
ing emigration  along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railway.  Those  in  qaest  of  particular  in- 
formation should  address  Mr.  Redding,  at  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  

Messrs.  Petkr  Henderson  &  Co., 
85  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York,  have  Issued  their 
Seed  Catalogue  for  1875.  It  is  a  large  octavo  of 
nearly  100  pages,  full  of  beautiful  illustrations, 
some  with  plates  in  colors,  with  a  list  of. all  the 
seeds  and  plants  grown  in  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens.  They  also  issue  a  spring  catalogue  of 
new,  rare,  and  beautiful  plants,  with  price-lists. 
This  contains  70  or  more  pages  with  numerous 
illustrations.  These  two  catalogues,  with  175 
paiccs,  containing  five  beautiful  colored  plates, 
with  descriptions  of  seeds,  plants,  implements, 
fertilizers,  etc.,  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  50  cents,  which  Is  cheap  enough.  Address  as 
above.  — 

Mrs.  I^ella  French,  of  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  is  publishing  *'  The  American  Sketch  Book  " 
in  numbers.  Already  two  or  more  have  been  issued, 
and  others  are  in  course  of  publication.  The  lat- 
est is  that  of  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  with  a 
birdseye  view  of  the  town,  and  an  historical  sketch, 
giving  withal  a  business  directory  of  this  enter- 
prizing  young  city  of  about  2,000  inhabitants. 
Mrs.  French  proposes  thus  to  describe  and  illus- 
trate all  the  principal  places  of  that  enterprising 
SUte.  

Mr.  R.  D.  Hawley,  the  Seedsman,  of 
Hartford,  Ct.,  has  issued  a  beautiful  retail  Flice- 
list  and  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plements for  1875.  It  is  a  large  octavo  pamphlet 
of  seventy  pages,  with  many  fine  iUustrationa. 
Send  for  a  copy.  

The  editor  of  the  Prattsburff  NeiM 
thus  modestly  puts  forth  the  claims  of  his  really 


excellent  paper :  '*  We  have  labored  to  make  it  the 
best  local  fiunily  paper  that  came  to  your  dwell- 
ing ;  one  to  inspire  a  noble  and  manly  spirit  In 
the  breast  o/  your  son ;  to  give  him  wholesome 
counsel  and  advice ;  one  to  cultivate  that  modesty 
and  virtue  with  your  daughter  that  would  assist 
parental  training  to  make  her  the  joy  and  comfort 
of  the  home  circle.** 

DOCUMENTS   RECEIVED. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  aoth,  1874.  A  good 
statistical  compend,  for  which  Mr.  Spinner  has 
our  thanks.  

RmsTA  Di  Discipline  CiEtrcerarie  in 
Relazlone  con  TAntropologla,  cal  dlritto  penale, 
con  la  Statistics  en.  Diretta  Da  M.  Beltranl  Sca- 
Ua,  Inspcttore  Gencrale  delle  career!  del  regno 
presso  11  Mlnlstero  dell  *Interno.  This  interesting 
review  of  prison afikirs,  not  only  those  peculiar  to 
Italy,  but  to  Eorope  generally,  comes  to  hand 
r^ularly,  and  bears  witness  to  the  Improvemeuta 
which  of  late  years  have  taken  place  in  prison 
methods  In  the  Old  Woiid. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Stu- 
dents of  Western  Reserve  College,  for  the  Acade- 
mic year  1874-75.  By  which  it  appears  that  the 
students  of  the  different  departmeuts  make  up  a 
total  of  188.  

School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College. 
This  catalogue  gives  a  list.  In  detail,  of  the  studies 
pursued  In  thd  five  courses  prescribed  by  this  de- 
partment of  Columbia  College.  The  faculty  Is 
well  constituted  of  the  ablest  instructors,  and  the 
apparatus  fully  commensurate  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  curricula. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Caleb  Kbinkle.  A  Story  of  American  Life. 
By  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  C'Carleton**),  author 
of  ''  Winning  his  Way,"  etc.  12mo ;  pp.  500. 
Price,  $a. 

Thb  COAL-RaeiOMS  of  Ajisrioa;  their.  Topo- 
graphy, Geology,  and  Development  With  a  col- 
ored Geographical  Map  of  all  the  Coal-Regions, 
and  numerous  other  maps  and  Illustrations.  By 
James  Macfarlanc,  Ph.D.  Third  edition,  with  a 
supplement    Svo.    Price,  $5. 

A  DioTiOMAET  ot  Religious  Knowledge,  tor 
Popular  and  Professional  Use,  comprising  full  In- 
formation on  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Eccledaa- 
tical  Subjects.  With  several  hundred  maps  and 
illustrations.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Conant,  D.D.  Svo ;  pp 
XV.  1,074.    Price,  to. 

Passages  in  the  Life  of  the  Faire  Qospeller,  Mis- 
tvess  Anne  Askew,  Recounted  by  ye  nnworthie 
pen  of  Nicholas  Mold  warp,  B.  A.,  and  now  first  sei 
forth  by  the  author  of  "  Mary  PoweiL"  New  edi- 
tion. 16mo;  pp.  287.  Price,  $1.  A  picture  of 
Puritanic  life. 
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THE  CANON  AND  THE  AUTHOR. 


THI8  English  divine  lived  to  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  and  long  enough  to  witness 
"May  reforms  iii  the  social  polity  of  his 


country,  and  to  assist  in  accomplishing  man  v 
important  things  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
people  at  large.    The*  Canon  of  Westminster 
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was,  indeed,  a  champion  of  the  oppressed 
poor ;  not  an  agitator,  in  the  common  accept 
tation  of  the  term,  but  a  steady,  shining 
light,  whose  mild  influence  and  earnest,  jet 
graceful,  rhetoric  stimulated  the  best  minds 
of  the  nation  to  action  in  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed.  His  writings,  sayings, 
and  doings  were  expressive  of  the  sentiments 
of  his  heart,  and  through  them  all  there  runs 
the  element  of  usefulness.  Ever  thoughtful 
of  the  interests  of  others,  his  generous,  be- 
neyolent  spirit  found  pleasure  in  suggesting 
or  promoting  good  works.  No  one  can 
scrutinize  the  features  of  Mr.  Eingsley,  as 
shown  in  portraiture,  without  being  im- 
pressed by  the  greatness  of  soul  crystallized 
in  and  beaming  through  them.  His  head 
was  not  a  massive  one,  but  abundantly  large 
for  his  body,  he  being  a  man  of  medium 
height  and  slender  habit,  while  his  tempera- 
ment was  fine-grained  and  very  susceptible 
to  the  higher  emotions.  The  upper  side- 
head,  forward  of  the  ears,  was  largely  de- 
veloped, especially  in  the  region  of  Ideality 
and  Constructiveness,  and  this  development 
was  intimately  correlated  with  his  active  in- 
tellect The  tendency  of  his  intellection 
was  introspective  and  contemplative — ^his 
perceptives  being  large  enough,  however,  to 
give  him  the  disposition  to  view  the  pano- 
rama of  life  around  him,  and  to  glean  for 
himself  the  materials  for  the  laboratory  of 
thought.  His  large  top-head,  especially  the 
organs  of  Benevolence,  Human  Nature,  and 
Spirituality,  gave  him  eamestn^ss  and  inten- 
sity of  feeling.  He  believed  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  in  affiliation^  ^  interest  in  all 
departments  of  human  thought  a'nd  activity. 
He  was  largely  endowed  with  Approbative- 
ness,  but  with  enough  Self-Esteem  and  Firm- 
ness to  so  regulate  its  influence  as  to  give 
him  character  for  delicacy,  refinement,  and 
dignified  reserve.  He  was  eminently  a  mod- 
est man.  The  two  strong  lines  extending 
upward  from  the  root  of  the  nose  are  phys- 
iognomical signs  of  active  Conscientious- 
ness. The  showing  of  Imitation  is  con- 
siderable in  the  portrait,  and  that  quality 
doubtless  contributed  its  meed  toward  his 
success  as  a  churchman  and  aa  a  member  of 
conventional  society.  He  was  no  agitator, 
breaking  through  the  barriers  of  custom  in 
the  loud  assertion  of  |^cal  principles,  but 


a  gentle,  firm,  assured  advocate  of  the  right ; 
ready  to  meet  the  criticism  and  logic  of  op- 
ponents with  candid  argument  and  calm  ex- 
postulation, and  at  the  same  time  using  his 
keen  insight  to  character  and  motive.  Thus 
he  won  many  a  prejudiced  adversary  whom 
the  same  array  of  logic,  presented  with  an 
accompanim^it  of  sarcasm  and  denunciation 
— which  characterizes  too  much  of  the  lan- 
guage of  so-called  reformei:^  toniay — would 
have  only  grounded  more  deeply  in  his  old 
views.  His  social  nature  was  evidently 
warm.  His  large  eyes  had  the  open,  cheery, 
genial  expression  of  the  frank,  free  man, 
whom  to  know  was  to  esteem  and  love  rather 
than  to  admire.  His  mouth  was  symmetri- 
cal, the  lips  being  somewhat  fuller  than 
shown  in  the  engraving ;  and  his  chin  was 
delicate  in  contour,  indicating  the  man  of 
,  refined  social  feelings. 

Mr.  Eingsley  was  bom  at  Holne,  in  Dev- 
onshire, England,  on  June  17,  1810.  His 
father  was  then  vicar  of  Holne,  but  afterward 
became  rector  of  St  Luke%  Chelsea.  The 
family  of  Kingsley  is  an  ancient  one  in  Che- 
shire. There  was  a  Col.  Eingsley  who  served 
under  Cromwell,  and  a  Gen.  Eingsley  who 
led  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Minden.  One 
ancestor  emigrated  to  America,  and  estab- 
lished a  branch  which  still  exists  in  this 
country.  The  traits  of  force,  martial  valor, 
and  public  spirit  which  are  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished the  family  in  former  times  are 
Strikingly  obvious  in  the  works  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  i^  they  were  in  his  character  and 
in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  His  childhood 
was  passed  in  Holne  vicarage,  and  amid  sur- 
roundings of  much  natural  beauty  and  many 
historic  associations.  These  environments 
of  natural  loveliness  and  legendary  lore  had 
their  strong  and  healthful  infiuence  on  the 
development  of  his  imagination,  and  his  ro- 
bust and  manly  frame.  From  the  age  of 
fourteen  till  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  under 
the  tuition  and  care  of  the  Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridge,  at  Ottley,  St  John.  Then  he 
went  to  Eing's  College,  London,  and  then,  in 
his  twenty-second  year,  to  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  as  a  classical 
scholar  and  a  mathematician.  In  1844,  hav- 
ing chosen  the  profession  of  the  Church,  he 
was  settled  over^fte^parifh^pf^^j;gflf^      in 
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Hampshire,  and  there  were  passed  many 
years  of  bis  nsefdl  and  brilliant  life.  In 
1844,  also,  he  was  married — ^his  wife  being 
the  daughter  of  Pascoe  Grenfell,  long  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Trtiro  and  Great  Mar- 
lowe. His  life  at  Eyersley  mnst  hare  been 
serene  and  agreeable,  for,  thoogh  he  worked 
hard  for  the  parish,  he  followed  with  the 
ardor  of  a  boy  those  field  q>orts  of  which  he 
was  passionately  fond,  and  which  kept  him 
in  health  and  cheer*  As  a  clergyman  he  was 
stamichly  devoted  to  the  Established  Church, 
yet  broad  and  liberal  in  theology.  As  a 
jneacher  he  was  simple,  sincere,  effective, 
and — ^by  reason  of  his  manliness,  his  sympa- 
thy with  the  poor,  his  knowledge  of  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  the  humblest  rustic — 
very  dear  to  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived  and  labored.  He  rose  in  the  Church 
to  be  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  private  chaplains  to  the  Queen. 
Another  office  of  honor  that  he  occupied 
with  credit  and  beneficence  was  that  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Eingsley  are  volumin- 
ous and  diversified,  showing  great  industry 
as  well  as  prolific  and  versatile  mind.  His 
first  work,  ^'  Village  Bermons,"  appeared  in 
1844.  It  is  an  earnest  volume,  and  meant 
for  simple  readers;  it  urged  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  as  the  guide  and  helper  in 
every-day  life,  and  as  the  first  and  most  es- 
sential force  in  righting  social  wrongs.  His 
next  work  was,  "The  Saint's  Tragedy,"  a 
poon,  published  in  1848,  with  a  preface  by 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  This  relates  to  the  his- 
tory of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  depicts 
the  human  heart  in  revolt  against  asceticism. 

His  third  work,  "Alton  Locke,"  which 
was  the  first  to  render  his  name  eminent 
among  English  writers,  was  put  forth  in 
1850.  It  espouses  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and 
eloquently  urges  that  every  human  being 
should  be  permitted  to  make  the  best  of 
himself  that  he  can,  according  to  the  law 
of  daty  and  conscience.  A  keen  and  pitying 
sense  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  poor  of 
London,  working  upon  a  nature  ftill  of  ten- 
derness and  of  poetic  aspiration  and  hope- 
Mnees,  pervades  this  book,  and  gives  it  an 
astonishing  vitality.  Its  originality  and 
power  seized  the  public  attention,  in  its  day. 


wit^  a  very  strong  grasp.  His  subsequent 
publications  were,  "The  Message  of  the 
Church  to  Laboring  Men,"  1851 ;  "  Yeast," 
1851 ;  "  The  Application  of  Associative  Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  to  Agriculture,"  1851 ; 
"Sermons  on  National  Subjects,"  1852; 
"Phaetheon,  or  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose 
Thinkers,"  1852;  "Hypatia,  or  New  Foes 
with  an  Old  Face,"  1858 ;  "  Alexandria  and 
Her^chools,"  1864 ;  "  Westward  Ho,"  1855 ; 
"  Sermons  for  the  Times,"  1855 ;  "  Glaucus, 
or  the  Warders  of  the  Shore,"  1856 ;  "  The 
Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales,"  1856 ;  "  Two 
Years  Ago,"  1857 ;  "  Andromeda  and  Other 
Poems,"  1858;  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
His  Times,"  1859 ;  "  Good  News  of  God," 
1859 ;  Lectures  and  Essays ;  "  Hereward,  the 
Last  of  the  English ;  "  "  Town  Geology ; " 
and  "At  Last."  One  of  his  most  notable 
minor  works  was  a  sermon  on  "Muscular 
Christianity,"  which  he  preached  in  St 
Mary^s,  the  church  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. His  stories,  and  notably  those  of 
"Hypatia,"  "Hereward,"  and  "Westward 
Ho,"  will  henceforth  rank  among  English 
classics.  His  style  was  vigorous,  though 
sometimes  quaint,  his  thought  exalted,  and 
his  themes  original  and  worthy  of  the  entbu- 
siaatic  treatment  as  well  as  the  popular  con- 
sideration they  received. 

He  had  accomplished  much,  and  yet  in 
what  might  be  deemed  the  midst  of  his  use- 
fulness he  died.  His  works  remain,  and  the 
loftiness  of  his  example,  too,  which  will  exert 
their  helpful  infiuence  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  all  who  read  and  consider  them. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN   MEN. 

THIS  consists  mainly  in  their  respective 
capability  to  grapple  with  circum- 
stances and  convert  them  to  use.  Most  suc- 
cessful men,  especially  the  men  whom  society 
esteems,  have  secured  their  success  by  hard 
work  amid  adverse  circumstances.  In  fine, 
they  have  compelled  circumstances  to  yield 
to  their  earnest,  persevering,  indomitable  de- 
mands. An  incident  related  by  Gail  Hamil- 
ton is  quite  in  point  here,  and  should  be 
given  with  her  comments : 

"  Two  painters  were  overheard  talking  in 
the  room  where  they  were  at  work.    Bald 


one,  'I  knowed  him  well 
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boy.  Used  to  live  with  his  grandmother, 
next  door  to  us.    Poor  as  JoVs  turkey.    But 

I  ain^t  seen  him  since,  till  Iheamhimin 

ball,  toother  night.  Don*t  suppose  he'd  come 
anigh  me  now  with  a  ten-foot  pole.  Them 
kind  of  folks  has  short  memories,  ha !  ha  I 
Can't  tell  who  a  poor  workingman  is  no 
how.' 

"No,  no,  good  friend;  you  are  in  the 
wrong.  There  is  a  gulf  between  yoif  and 
your  early  friend,  but  it  is  not  poverty.  To 
say  that  it  is,  is  only  a  way  you  have  of  flat- 
tering your  self-love.  For,  if  you  watch 
those  who  frequent  your  friend's  house,  you 
will  find  many  a  one  who  lives  in  lodgings 
with  the  commonest  three-ply  carpets,  cane- 
seat  chairs,  and  one  warm  room ;  while  you 


have  a  comfortable  house  of  your  owfl,  with 
very  likely  tapestry  and  velvet  in  your  par- 
lor, and  registers  all  about.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not 
because  you  ar6  poor,  nor  because  you  work ; 
for  he  is  as  hard  a  worker  as  you,  though 
not,  perhaps,  so  long  about  it ;  but  because 
— ^begging  your  pardon— you  arfe  vulgar  and 
ignorant ;  because  you  sit  down  in  your  sit- 
ting-room at  home  with  your  coat  off^  and 
your  hat  on,  and  smoke  your  pipe ;  because 
your  voice  is  loud,  your  tone  swaggering, 
and  your  grammar  hideous ;  because,  in  short, 
your  two  paths  from  the  old  school-house 
diverged ;  his  led  upward,  yours  did  not ; 
and  the  fault  is  not  his.  You  both  chose.  He 
chose  to  cultivate  his  powers ;  you  chose  not 
to  do  so.    Call  things  by  their  right  name." 


SWEDEKBOBeiAN  FHTSIOGXOMT. 


THE  external  man — man's  material  body 
— is  familiar  to  us  all.  The  believer  in 
the  theological  doctrines  taught  by  Eman- 
uel Swedenboi^  holds  that  man  is  a  dual 
being;  is  so  constituted  that  he  is  at  the 
same  time  in  the  spiritual  world  and  in  the 
natural  world — ^having  two  bodies,  a  spir- 
itual body,  which  is  his  real  one,  and  a  nat- 
ural body,  which  is  the  material  or  natural 
one  that  we  see.  This  natural  body  is  what 
I  have  just  called  the  external  man.  The 
receiver  of  Swedenborg's  teachings  believes 
that  these  two  bodies — which,  for  brevity 
and  clearness,  may  as  well  be  called  spirit 
and  body — correspond  the  one  to  the  other ; 
that  this  relation  between  the  two  is  perfect ; 
that  the  spirit  is  a  formative  principle,  and 
the  body  a  natural  effect  of  it ;  and  that  the 
body  is  in  its  shape  representative  of  the 
spirit  in  its  form,  not  only  in  general,  as  a 
whole,  but  in  particular  exactly,  and  in  all 
the  parts. 

This  relation  between  man's  spirit  and 
body  is  called  cobrbspondbncb  ;  and,  as 
this  word  is  the  key-idea  both  of  the  theol- 
ogy of  Swedenborg  and  of  physiognomy,  as 
popularly  understood  and  taught,  let  us  see 
somewhat  more  precisely  what  correspond- 
ence is.  It  is  neither  analogy,  allegory,  met- 
aphor, metonomy,  comparison,  fable,  fiction, 
nor  parable,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 


these  words,  which  imply  parallels  and  like- 
nesses between  or  among  different  things ; 
but  it  means  more.  It  implies,  as  the  late 
Professor  Bush  expresses  it,  "a  formative 
force,  and  is  thus  the  relation  of  a  producing 
cause  and  its  resulting  effect."  The  relation, 
then,  between  the  two  is  scientific.  But  it 
is  not  limited  to  man.  The  science  of  cor- 
respondence embraces  the  universe— the  uni- 
verses, both  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
— and  applies  to  inanimate  things  as  well  as 
to  animate  beings ;  part,  whole ;  microcosm, 
macrocosm — all.  The  law,  therefore,  is  uni- 
versal as  well  as  scientific.  Swedenborg's 
own  language  upon  this  point  is  this :  "The 
whole  natural  world  corresponds  to  the  spir- 
itual world ;  not  only  the  natural  world  in 
general,  but  also  every  particular  part  thereof. 
Wherefore,  whatever  exists  in  the  natural 
world  from  the  spiritual,  is  said  to  be  the  corre- 
spondent of  that  from  which  it  exists.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  natural  world  exists  and 
subsists  from  the  spiritual  world,  precisely  as 
an  effect  from  its  efilcient  cause."  It  is  by  the 
light  of  this  law  that  that  seer  read  to  the 
world  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  by 
interpreting  the  Sacred  Scriptures  according 
to  it  An  illustrative  example  or  two  may 
make  the  idea  of  the  law  more  tangible. 
Truth  stands  to  thoughts  in  the  spirit-world 
as  light  does  to  obj^jg^J^^tlie^i^lgg^jForld 
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—illuminates,  makes  visible,  and  beautifies. 
Truth  and  light,  accordmgly,  are  correspond- 
ents. So,  too,  are  error  and  darkness.  Loye 
stands  to  that  thought-world  as  heat  does  to 
khis  matter-world  about  us— wanns,  expands, 
sets  in  actiyity,  and  yivifies.  Loye  and  heat, 
accordingly,  are  correspondents.  Heat  and 
light  make  up  the  sum  of  what  we  perceiye 
of  the  natural  sun — their  source;  as  loye 
and  wisdom  do  of  €k>d — their  source. 

OOBRBSPONDBKCE  A2n>  PHT8I0GN0MT. 

But  fuller  details  in  this  direction  belong 
to  a  discussion  of  the  science  of  correspond- 
ence itself— a  field  rich  with  a  profosion  of 
the  flowers  of  beauty,  the  ^eeds  of  truth,  and 
the  fruits  of  good.  My  subject  is  but  a 
small  spot  in  that  immense  world.  My  pres- 
ent purpose  is  to  trace  the  law  under  consid- 
eration in  its  result  called  the  human  body 
— the  natural  effect  of  the  human  spirit ;  and 
which  corresponds  to  it,  as  already  stated, 
not  only  in  general,  but  alpo  in  eyery  particu- 
lar part  We  shall  see,  somewhat  in  detail, 
what  is  held  to  be  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
these  seyeral  and  separate  parts. 

Physiognomy,  as  taught  in  modem  times — 
from  Le  Cat  and  Pemethy  to  Bedfield  and 
Wells — also  proposes  to  explain  the  relations 
between  the  outer  man  and  the  inner ;  that 
is  to  say,  between  the  natural  man  and  the 
spiritual  man — ^between  the  body  and  the 
spirit,  or  the  real  character  of  the  indiyidual. 

Swedenborg,  while  dealing  with  the  same 
principle  and  the  same  law,  as  well  as  the 
same  material,  does  the  same  thing ;  with 
this  difference,  that  while  the  physiogno- 
mistB  seek  to  define  the  relative  meaning  and 
fligmficance  of  features  and  parts  in  their 
peculiarities,  Swedenborg  proposes  to  give 
us  the  actual  and  causal  meaning  of  these, 
both  in  themselves  and  in  their  peculiarities, 
bat  mainly  the  former.  He  does  this,  how- 
eyer,  with  direct  and  sole  reference  to  their 
meanings  in  the  Bible,  which  he  holds  to  be 
in  the  supreme  sense  the  Word  of  God. 
The  ends  aimed  at  by  the  two  classes  of 
phyaognomitts— the  popular  and  the  Swe- 
denborgian — are  accordingly  different  The 
former  gives  us  directions  for  reading  char- 
acters from  the  parts  and  shapes  of  the 
body,  while  the  latter  instructs  us  in  the 
•piritoal  meaning  of  the  parts  of  the  outer 
nian.    The  former  assists  us  to  read  men, 


while  the  latter  gives  us  a  key  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible.  The  one  directs  our  atten- 
tion to  the  inner  meaning  of  men,  and  the 
other  to  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Bible; 
and  the  two  come  together  in  the  facts  that 
the  Word  was  God,  and  that  man — ^both 
natural  and  spiritual  man,  for  they  are  alike 
— was  created  in  the  image  and  after  the 
likeness  of  God.  Spirit  has  form  ;  body  has 
shape.  Man  is  in  the  image  and  woman 
qfter  the  likeness  of  the  Maker. 

THB  FACB  AND  THE  HIND. 

The  two  systems  agree  also  in  this,  that 
they  both  look  first  and  mainly  th  the  face. 
The  phyuognomist  looks  upon  the  face  as 
the  index  of  the  character ;  and  the  Sweden- 
borgian  regards  the  face  as  corresponding  in 
general  to  all  the  interiors — spiritual  quali- 
ties or  elements  of  character^— because  the 
interiors  of  the  mind  manifest  themselves 
by  the  face.  That  Js  to  say,  the  face  is  a 
general  intelligence  -  office  communicating 
with  all  points  of  the  inner  man.  The  fac- 
ulty that  reads  the  face  is  called,  in  spirits, 
perception ;  in  men,  intuition ;  and  in  brutes, 
instinct  Some  angels,  Swedenborg  says, 
have  an  idea  that  the  face  is  the  mind  in 
form,  not  body;  and  that  the  most  ancient 
men  held  discourse  by  the>  face  alone,  dis- 
course by  words  being  a  thing  of  later 
growth.  There  is,  then,  a  deeper  meaning 
than  is  usually  understood  in  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's wise  saw  about  words  being  given  to 
man  to  conceal  his  thoughts.  In  a  face,  so 
the  seer  expresses  it,  which  has  not  been 
taught  to  dissemble,  all  the  afiections  of  the 
mind  appear  visibly  in  a  natural  form,  as  in 
their  type ;  hence  the  face  is  called  the  index 
of  the  mind.  Applied  to  other  things,  by 
metonomy,  we  find  the  same  meaning  in  the 
word  face/  The  face  of  nature,  of  the  king, 
of  the  people,  of  the  truth,  of  death,  of  God 
— all  imply  the  essential  beings  themselves ; 
just  as  countenance  means  influence. 

SIGNIFICANCB  OF  THB  HEAD. 

The  head  denotes  the  supreme ;  and  in 
spiritual  things  the  interior,  because  the  in- 
most in  that  life  is  supreme.  It  stands  in 
this  way  for  the  whole  man,  a  head  meaning 
a  person.  The  *^  head  and  front  of  my  of- 
fending "  means  my  real  offense.  Christ  is 
called  the  head  of  the  church.  A  king  is 
the  head  of  his  government.    Afathe^  is  the 
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head  of  his  family.  The  God-head  means 
God.  As  a  part  of  the  triune  nature  of  all 
things,  we  have,  in  this  theology,  echoes  of 
the  triune  God  in  all  things  under  Him. 
Hence  man  is  tripartite  in  his  constitution — 
celestial,  spiritual,  natural ;  and  in  his  phys- 
ique we  have  the  head,  body,  and  feet,  rep- 
resenting respectively  the  three  degrees  of 
his  whole  being— the  highest,  middle,  and 
lowest  planes  of  his  being.  Phrenology,  in 
like  manner,  has  three  strata  of  organs  in  the 
head — ^the  upper,  that  embraces  such  facul- 
ties as  Veneration,  Benevolence,  Hope,  Firm- 
ness, etc. ;  the  middle,  that  has  such  as  Caus- 
ality, Ideality,  Adhesiveness,  Inhabitiveness, 
etc. ;  and  the  lowest,  that  has  Yitativeness, 
Aliraentiveness,  Destructiveness,  Amative- 
ness,  etc. 

As  the  head  denotes  internals,  so  the  hair 
denotes  the  outgrowth  of  the  internal,  or 
truths  of  a  natural  character.  Sampson^s 
hair  represented  his  natural  supremacy — ^his 
natural,  that  is  bodily,  strength.  As  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jac6b  represented  respec- 
tively the  celestial,  the  spiritual,  and  the 
natural  man,  we  see  the  meaning  of  the  bring- 
ing down  of  Jacob's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  The  crown  of  his  life  was 
smitten  down.  'The  beard,  which  is  the  hair 
of  the  face,  denotes  also  ultimate  or  natural 
things;  of  truths,  the  natural ;  and  of  senses, 
the  merely  sensual.  Hair-cutting  and  shav- 
ing typify  removals  of  these ;  and  their  pro- 
hibition to  priests,  who  typify  the  Lord  in 
all  things,  is  full  of  specific  teaching  in  rela- 
tion to  these  externals.  The  Levitical  shav- 
ing represents  a  presenting  of  the  spirit — 
til  at  is,  the  face— clean  before  the  Lord. 

The  brain  is  considered  with  regard  to  its 
two  parts  or  lobes — the  right  and  the  left. 
The  right  represents  the  will,  ftnd  conse- 
quently the  impulses  that  are  either  goqd  or 
evil.  The  left  represents  the  understanding, 
and  consequently  the  thoughts  of  truth  or 
falsehood.  These  points  may  be  noteworthy 
to  those  students  of  psychology  who  are  dis- 
posed to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Drs.  Brown- 
Sequard  and  Hammond.  The  voluntary 
sense  pertains  to  the  cerebrum,  and  the  in- 
voluntary to  the  cerebellum.  The  motions 
of  the  cerebellum  and  of  the  heart,  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  man's  will,  govern 
the  voluAtary  forces.    Gall  did  not  overlook 


these  points  in  his  syntem.  The .  brain 
breathes  as  the  lungs  do — ^the  one,  tiioughts ; 
the  other,  air.  And  the  purposes  of  the 
breathings  are  exactly  correspondent. 

The  forehead  expresses  love.  That  is,  the 
exteriors  in  general  are,  as  above  stated, 
expressed  in  the  face ;  those  of  love,  particu- 
lariy,  being  the  highest  attribute  of  soul,  in 
the  forehead. 

0RQAK8  OF  THB  8EK8B8-— FBATURBS. 

The  eyes  correspond  in  general  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  consequently  to  faith,  which 
is  always  an  act  of  the  rational  faculty,  and 
to  foresight.  The  sight  of  the  right  eye  de- 
notes faith  in  the  direction  of  good  or  evil — 
right  or  wrong ;  and  the  sight  of  the  left  eye 
denotes  faith  in  the  direction  of  truth  or 
falseness.  Here,  as  in  the  dual  brain,  we 
hav.e  the  right  representifig  the  will,  and  the 
left  the  understanding ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple may  be  seen  in  all  the  limbe  and  parts 
that  are  divided*  in  that  way— the  ears, 
cheeks,  nostrils,  shoulders,  arms,  hands,  legs, 
feet,  and  every  one  of  them  in  their  details. 
"  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out 
and  cast  it  away,''  has  in  the  light  of  this 
correspondence  a  specific  meaning— If  your 
mind  is  embracing  falsities  for  truths  through 
the  influence  of  the  wiU  (through  such  /^ 
ing»  as  covetousness  or  envy),  stop  it,  and 
resist  it .  The  power  represented  by  the 
light  of  the  other  eye  is  competent  to  exe- 
cute the  commands.  The  same  was  never 
said  of  the  left  eye.  On  the  contrary,  when 
alms  are  commended,  we  are  enjoined  not 
to  let  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  is 
giving ;  and  the  distinction  is  luminous  with 
instructive  significance.  The  eye  denoting 
intelligence,  persons  of  clear  thought  are 
called  clear-sighted,  and  those  of  forethought 
are  called  far-sighted ;  and  all  languages  are 
full  of  similar  expressions.  Interior  being 
denoted  by  what  is  above,  lifting  up  the 
eyes  means  seeing  interior  or  spiritual  things. 
Thus  Abraham,  as  he  sat  in  the  tent  door  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  in  the  plains  of  Mamre, 
where  he  dwelt,  '^  lift  up  his  eyes  "  and  saw 
three  angels  appearing  as  men. 

Ears  denote  obedience;  the  right  corre- 
sponding to  obedience  from  will  or  love,  and 
the  left  to  that  without  will — .the  involun- 
tary. "  Do  you  hear  f "  in  popular  phrase 
often   means,  "  Do  ^^fj;^^  g^^ij^^bey  ? »' 
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Boxing  the  ear  with  an  awl  denotes  the  ad- 
diction to  perpetual  obedience  of  those  who 
do  not  understand  trath  and  are  relatiyely 
not  free. 

Month  means  voice,  and  tongne  means 
speech,  because  they  are  the  organs  respec- 
tiyely  of  these;  and  the  voice  corresponds 
to  the  will  with  its  affections  and  good, 
and  speech  to  the  understanding  with  its 
thoughts  and  tnjth.  The  former  relates  to 
the  tones  of  the  voice ;  and  the  latter  to  the 
utterances — ^that  is,  to  hearing  and  percep- 
tion. 

The  popular  physiognomist  will  tell  you, 
and  we  all  realize  the  truth,  that  the  state 
of  the  a£GBCtiona — the  love,  hate,  anger,  envy, 
pity,  hope,  admiration,  and  the  rest — can  be 
told  from  the  tones  of  the  voice  of  men  as 
we  meet  them  in  daily  life.  It  is  equally  true 
of  animals ;  for  the  hunter  can  tell  as  far  as 
he  can  hear  the  bark  of  his  dog  exactly  what 
the  dog  feels  concerning  the  game  he  is  pur- 
sning — ^whether  he  has  it  at  bay,  cornered, 
up  a  tree,  lost  sight  of,  just  within  grasp  but 
yet  fleeing,  or  caught ;  besides  much  else  that 
se^ns  perfectly  incredible  to  city-dwellers 
who  know  nothing  of  the  chase.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  artieulaUan  of  the  words,  as 
distinguished  from  the  tones  of  the  voice,  we 
hear  the  character  of  the  speaker — the  char- 
acter as  to  intelligence  and  thought.  By 
our  intuition  we  all  measure  a  speaker's  in- 
tellectual character  as  soon  as  we  get  a  dis- 
tinct hearing  of  his  articulation,  and  before 
he  utters  a  thought.  Here  the  two  systems 
again  touch  and  agre^. 

Lip  denotes  doctrine. 

Nose  and  nostrils  signify  perception,  which 
is  an  act  of  the  understanding.    The  breath 
of  life — ^the  spirit  of  love — ^was  breathed  into 
the  nostrils  of  Adam,  whereupon  man  became . 
a  living  soul. 

The  teeth  denote  the  lowest  natural  truths ; 
and  in  the  opposite  sense  falses  of  the  same 
kind.  The  teeth  are  the  most  nearly  mineral 
parts  of  the  animal  frame.  Gnashing  of 
teeth  ngnifies  the  collision  and  conflict  of 
these  lowest  natural  truths.  The  Psalmist — 
MiL  9— speaks  with  this  meaning  when  he 
says :  ^  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their 
mouth;  break  out  the  gpreat  teeth  of  the 
young  lions ; "  and  Eliphaz,  the  Temanite — 
Job  iv.  10— is  dealing  in  spiritual  truths 


when  he  says  that  **  the  teeth  of  the  young 
lions  are  broken." 

THB  NECK, 

like  the  knees,  denotes  conjunction  and  in- 
flux ;  just  as  these  parts  in  the  natural  body 
are  connectives.  The  triune  human  body 
being  head,  trunk,  and  feet— corresponding 
to  celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural— the  neck 
connects  the  flrst  to  the  second,  and  the 
knees  connect  the  second  to  the  third. 

THB  HBABT  AND  THB  LUNGS 

play  the  most  important  part  in  the  animal 
economy,  as  their  spiritual  correspondents 
do  in  the  spiritual.  Lof>e^  wisdom^  9;n^  power 
cpmprehend  the  universes,  beginning  with 
their  Creator.  The  heart  corresponds  to  love^ 
and  all  things  that  flow  from  it;  and  the 
lungs  to  ioUdom^  and  all  things  that  flow  from. 
it  "With  the  third  element— ^>Mrtfr— we  can 
not  deal  here ;  but  the  three  in  their  opera- 
tion make  up  the  all  of  creation  that  God 
looked  upon  and  saw  to  be  good ;  make  up 
man — ^the  microcosm,  the  macrocosm  —  the 
two  universes.  But  to  return.  The  heart 
corresponds  to  love,  the  will,  affection,  the 
good,  and  charity ;  and  the  lungs  correspond 
to  wisdom,  the  understanding,  thought,  the 
true,  and  faith.  The  sequences  of  each  are 
infinite.  The  inter-relations  of  the  heart  and 
the  lungs  also  correspond  to  those  of  their 
spiritual  correspondents  in  every  minute  par- 
ticular. To  give  a  complete  account  of  these 
two  organs  and  their  functions,  with  their 
complex  systems  of  generation,  nutrition,  ab- 
sorption, exhalation,  assimilation^  and  the 
rest,  with  all  their  relations  and  correlations, 
would  exhaust  anatomy;  and  similar  treat- 
ment, were  either  ^possible,  of  their  corre- 
spondents on  the  spiritual  plane  would  ex- 
haust both  psychology  and  theology.  The 
heart  co-operates  with  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  lungs  with  the  cerebrum,  the  former  re- 
lating to  motives  and  the  latter  to  their  guid- 
ance. From  the  two  flows  the  current  of 
life,  and  all  that  life,  both  human  and  divine, 
implies  and  involves. 

The  breast — ^pectus  —  comprehending  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  other  parts,  in  its  corre- 
spondential  meaning  signifies  them  all ;  but 
as  the  heart  is  the  central  figure,  the  chest  ia 
a  general  way  signifies  charity,  the  greatest 
of  the  triune  virtues,  which  flows  from  the 
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The  breasts — bbera — denote  the  affectionB 
of  both  good  and  truth,  and  hence  are  the 
fountains  of  life  in  spirit  as  in  body. 

THB  HAKD 

signifies  the  power  of  truth ;  the  arm,  greater 
power ;  and  the  shoulder,  all  power.  Bo  the 
parts  of  these  in  detail,  as  the  fingers,  thumbs, 
palms,  and  fists,  each  in  a  distinct  form ;  and 
the  further  from  the  body  the  nearer  the  ul- 
timate in  character.  Whatever  is  on  the 
right  side  signifies  good  and  its  procedure 
by  truth ;  and  whatever  is  on  the  left  signi- 
fies truths  in  their  procedure  to  good.  These 
operations  signify  power  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated ;  and  since  good  in  its  procedure  by 
truth  is  the  orderly  evolution  of  power,  it 
follows  that  the  right  hand  means  power  jNir 
exceO&n^se;  and  the  righ£  hand  of  Qod  means 
onmipotence.  In  the  song  of  Moscq  we  are 
told  that  the  Lord  will  repent  himself  for  his 
servant  when  he  sees  that  their  hand — trans- 
lated both  power  and  hand — is  gone ;  and  in 
2  Bamuel  xiv.,  19,  we  read :  "  And  the  king 
said.  Is  not  the  hand  of  Joab  with  thee  in  all 
this?'*  The  same  signification  of  hand  ap- 
pears in  various  forms  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  languages.  Yirgil  makes 
Dido  cox^ure  ^neas  by  her  own  tears  and 
his  right  htaid— per  has  lachrymoi  dextramqus 
tuam — to  pity  her  falling  houses  Lucan  calls 
the  evils  of  the  Roman  civil  war  the  wounds 
of  the  civil  right  hand — ctvUis  wdn^ra  dea- 
t/rae,  'Horace  calls  the  lightning  the  red 
right  hand  of  Jupiter — deztera  rubens. 

OBOANS  OF  DIGESTION  AND  ASSIMILATION. 

Bowels  signify  mercy,  compassion,  pity. 
The  royal  singer  says:  "My  bowels  were 
moved  for  him."  In  Proverbs  we  are  told 
that  "  th6  bowels  of  the  wicked  are  crud," 
where  the  word  is  translated  sometimes  "ten- 
der mercies."  The  Psalmist  cries,  "Remem- 
ber, O  Lord,  thy  bowels  and  thy  loving  kind- 
nesses," where  also  the  word  is  variously 
rendered,  generally  by  "  tender  mercies." 

The  loins  denote  the  interiors — the  spirit- 
ualities of  conjugal  love,  as  the  thighs  do  the 
exteriors.  There  are  numerous  illustrations 
of  the  uses  of  both  these  correspondents,  both 
in  «acred  and  secular  literature. 

Afiihe  liv^  and  stomach  in  the  natural 
man  are  concerned  in  the  purification  and 
digestion  of  natural  nutriment,  so  their  spir- 
itual correspondents  are  in  the  fuilctions  of 


assimilation  and  digestion  of  spiritual  food, 
goods,  and  truths.  The  kidneys  also  have  a 
like  function  on  both  planes,  to  examine, 
separate,  and  correct  So  with  all  the  inte- 
terior  organs  and  parts  of  the  body,  they 
have  spiritual  correspondence  of  identical 
functions  on  the  spiritual  plane. 

THX  LOWER  LIMBS, 

as  in  the  case  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  lower 
limbs,  are  sub-divided  ii)  a  corresponding 
way  into  three  parts:  thighs,  knees,  and  feet 
— celestial,  spiritual,  and  naturaL  Samson 
smote  the  Philistines  interiorly  and  exterior- 
ly— utterly ;  and  the  historian  expresses  the 
smiting  correspondentially ;  that  is,  "He 
smote  them  hip  and  thigh."  Rather  oddly 
this  is  rendered  in  the  Paris  translation  of 
1805,  as  "/Z  2m  laUU  do»  et  ventre:'  Igno- 
rance of  the  true  difference  between  loins  and 
thighs  appears  repeatedly  in  our  English 
translations,  notably  in  Genesis  xlvi  26,  and 
Exodus  i.  5,  where  we  have  sometimes  loins 
and  sometimes  thighs  given  for  the  same 
thing.  The  French  translations  prefer  the 
safer  course  of  dodging  it;  and  we  have 
fUes  d$  2ui,  and  nUs  de  Jaeoby  but  neither 
loins  nor  thighs.  By  further  analysis  of  the 
lower  extremities,  we  have  the  knees  as  con- 
necting the  feet  with  the  thighs — as  the  neck 
connected  the  trunk  with  the  head ;  and  so 
the  lower  nature  of  man  is  connected  with 
his  higher  by  a  link  typified  in  the  bending 
of  the  knees — prayer.  The  feet  represent  the 
natural — the  lowest;  so  the  soles  of  the  feet 
denote  the  lowest  of  the  natural,  the  sole  of 
the  heel  being  the  ultimate  lowest  natural. 
When  the  risen  Saviour,  to  identify  himself 
to  the  eleven,  who  ought  to  have  known  him 
well,  said,  "  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet," 
and  then  "  shewed  them  his  hands  and  feet,'^ 
we  can  hardly  imagine  that  they  had  over- 
looked so  obvious  a  thing  as  the  wounded 
extremities,  provided  the  lacerations  still  re- 
mained; and  the  Swedenborgian  looks  for, 
and  finds,  a  rational  explanation  in  the  cor- 
respondential  meanings  of  hands  and  feet 
But  these  speculations  are  beyond  the  do- 
main of  physiognomy.  In  Isaiah  vii.  20, 
also,  we  have  a  passage  wherein  a  corre- 
spondential  meaning,  if  any,  must  be  found. 
The  prophet  says :  "  In  the  same  day  shall 
the  Lord  shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hired, 
namely,  by  them  beyond  the  river,  by  the 
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king  of  ABByria,  the  head  and  the  hair  of  the 
feet;  and  it  shall  also  consume  the  beard.'' 
From  the  crown  unto  the  sole  of  the  foot — 
firom  the  highest  celestial  to  the  lowest  nat- 
ui;il— £rom  the  hc^est  aspiration  to  the  low- 
est psasioD-impnlse  that  touches  the  yery 
dirt--i8  not  a  chance  expression.  Kdther 
ue  ^'  She  lay  at  his  feet,"  said  of  Ruth ;  "  He 
that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his 
feet,"  said  to  Peter ;  "  He  set  my  feet  upon  a 
rock;"  "When  my  foot  slippeth;"  and 
uQoide  onr  feet''  No  expression  in  the 
WAt  can  be  chuice  mast  be  conceded  by 
tiiose  who  admit  the  inspiration,  or  even  the 
trethfolnefls  of  that  work. 

THE  FHTSICAIi  MEMBBltB  A8  TYPICAL. 

80,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  entire  man  is 
lepresentatiTe.  Taken  in  parts,  the  parts 
are  representative.  Taken  in  substance,  these 
are  bo  likewise ;  as  the  bones,  the  flesh,  and 
the  blood  represent  a  scale  from  the  lowest 
of  the  earth  earthly  bones,  to  the  less  earthly 
flesh,  and  to  the  least  earthly  blood.  Blood 
lefoeaents  truth,  and  the  fledi  good.    Blood 


circulates  tkrough  the'flesh  and  contributes 
to  the  flesh — ^is  transmuted  into  flesh;  as 
truth  put  into  action  becomes  creative  of 
good — ^becomes  good.  Without  the  blood 
the  flesh  dies ;  as  without  truth  good  is  im- 
possible. They  are  interdependent,  and  to- 
gether live,  and  separated  die.  Hence  in 
the  scheme  of  the  incarnation  so  much  is 
said  about  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Lamb  is 
the  correspondent  of  innocence.  The  blood 
of  the  Lamb  is  the  truth  of  innocence — God's 
truth. 

As  with  the  bones,  the  flesh,  and  the  blood, 
so,  also,  with  the  skin,  the  marrow,  the  pores, 
the  breath,  the  voice — ^the  all  that  is  the  nat- 
ural man's,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
from  the  best  to  the  worst — ^these  all  perform 
functions  and  act  parts  just  like  (by  scientific 
identity 'just  like)  their  correspondents  on 
the  spiritual  plane.  "There  is  a  natural 
body,"  Paul  said,  "  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body ; "  and  the  one  dies  that  the  other  may 
live.    Cremation  does  not  concern  that  other. 

JAa  WOOD  DAVIDSON. 
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VNE  of  the  evidences  sometimes  rendered 
by  men  of  their  thinking  and  acting 
independently  of  the  thought  and  action  of 
their  fellows,  is  the  fact  that  their  choice  is 
often  made  in  opposition  to  popular  taste 
and  early  education ;  that  they  reach  conclu- 
dons  and  utter  thoughts  not  in  harmony  with 
the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  the  at- 
mosphere of  society.  All  breathe  in  it ;  all 
are  affected  by  it  Like  the  tide  of  the  sea, 
hke  the  current  of  a  mighty  .river,  it  will  bear 
before  it  or  break  in  pieces  everything  that 
18  not  supported  by  the  power  of  faith,  and 
none  can  make  head  against  it  except  those 
who  row  with  the  oars  of  resolution.  When 
early  education  coincides  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  it  is  like  the  confluence  of  two  riv- 
ers, or  like  sails  added  to  a  ship  that  is  mov- 
ing with  the  tide  already.  It  is  hard  to  stem 
such  a  double  current  The  spirit  of  the  age 
has  two  grand  component  elements — ^the  senti- 
ments of  the  higher  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society.    When  wo  identify 


ourselves  with  either  of  these,  great  support 
is  experienced  in  maintaining  our  principles. 
If  the  populace  be  against  us,  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  think  that  we  are  on  the  side  of  the 
more  intelligent,  learned,  and  influential; 
that  with  us  are  all  the  men  of  intelligence 
and  the  men  of  fame.  When  on  the  side  of 
the  masses,  their  number  and  their  plaudits, 
which  are  generally,  hearty,  inspires  enthusi- 
asm and  courage.  When'  a  man's  choice  has 
none  of  these  advantages ;  when  men  of  all 
classes  and  sentiments  are  opposed  to  him  in 
thought  and  judgment,  and  yet  he  has  the 
fortitude  to  think  for  himself,  and  the  man- 
liness of  spirit  to  act  on  his  own  convictions, 
this  is  true  and  genuine  independence  of 
mind.  Men  should,  however,  beware  lest 
they  mistake  for  independence  some  things 
that  go  under  its  name.  To  take  their  own 
will,  to  insist  on  having  their  own  way,  never 
to  agree  to  anything  unless  it  conduce  to 
their  interests,  so  fu  from  being  a  proof  of 
independence,  shows  that  they  are  the  slaves 
of  caprice  and  selfishness.    To  renounce  what- 
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eyer  is  old  because  il  is  old,  to  lare  a  preju- 
dice against  it,  to  pant  after  novelties  and  be 
forward  to  embrace  them,  is  instability,  and 
not  independence ;  for  truth,  viewed  in  itself^ 
has  no  respect  to  time,  it  knows  no  such  dis- 
tinction as  past  and  present,  and,  like  its  au- 
thor, it  is  everlasting  and  unchangeable.  To 
be  prejudiced  against  im3rthing  because  it  is 
old  or  young,. shows  such  confused  ideas 
about  the  stability  of  truth  that  no  person 
can  begin  to  have  any  idea  of  what  true  in- 
dependence in  thought  aud  action  means  un- 
til such  notions  vanish  away  from  his  soul, 
and  leave  the  light  of  the  sun  to  shine  on 
him  unobstructed — ^the  light  of  the  same  old 
sun  which  poured  its  radiance  on  the  heads 
of  all  true  men  in  days  gone  by.  True  inde- 
pendence is  the  subject  and  servant  of  truth. 
It  submits  to  truth,  it  follows  her  whith- 
ersoever she  goes.  It  points  instinctively 
and  incessantly  to  truth  as  does  the  needle 
to  the  pole.  This  implicit  submission  of  the 
mind  to  truth  is  really  the  emancipation  of 
the  soul  from  all  other  masters.  By  this  act 
it  is  made  free  from  the  dominion  of  men, 
and  is  free  indeed.  To  follow  man  as  man, 
however  wise  or  excellent  in  character,  is  to 
surrender  our  own  manhood  and  become  the 
slaves  and  the  tools,  a  part  of  the  goods  and 
the  chattels,  of  a  creature  who,  like  ourselves, 
is  made  of  dust  and  ashes.    That  we  have 


tile  power  aad  privilege  to  determine  accord- 
ing to  the  conclusions  of  our  judgment  and 
tiie  wishes  of  our  heart  apart  from  the  thought 
and  action  of  others,  or  the  circumstances 
of  our  lot  is  asserted  by  our  own  experience. 
All  the  s^tient  beings  around  us  have  the 
power  of  choice — a  "  free  wilL"  They  choose 
.what  is  agreeable  and  reject  what  is  offm- 
sive  to  their  nature,  and  herein  is  the  very 
essence  of  liberty.  Had  man  notliing  but 
animal  elements  in  his  constitution,  his  fac- 
ulty of  choice  would  be  limited  to  the  ma- 
terial sphere  in  which  he  is  located.  But  he 
has  other  and  higher  elements  of  being.  He 
has  reason,  conscience,  and  religious  senti- 
ment ;  his  faculty  of  choice,  therefore,  has  a 
higher  function  and  a  wider  range.  Truth, 
right,  duty  course  within  its  sphere.  He  has 
to  select  from  the  material  and  spiritual  uni- 
verse elements  suited  to  the  appetites  and 
wants  of  his  complicated  nature.  He  has  to 
choose  what  will  tell  beneficially  upon  his 
own  and  his  neighbor's  hisitory  a  million  cen- 
turies to  come.  How  great  is  his  responsi- 
bility. How  necessary  that  he  should  rise 
above  man,  above  all  men,  in  forming  his 
opinions  and  carrying  them  into  action,  and 
judge  and  act  as  in  the  presence  of  the  In- 
visible, as  one  who,  in  point  of  exercise  and 
privilege,  recognizes  God  as  his  Father  and 
Judge  of  all.  Andrew  habdie,  m«d. 
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THE    LATE    AGSES    STRICKLAND. 


SCARCELY  an  American  youth  of  intelli- 
gent parentage  can  be  found,  who  has 
not  heard  or  read  of  this  distinguished  Eng- 
lish historian.  Her  various  writings,  in  the 
department  of  biography  particularly,  were 
in  that  easy,  natural  style  which  interests  the 
reading  youth  as  well  as  the  reading  adult, 
and  her  choice  of  subjects,  too,  was  peculiar- 
ly felicitous  in  several  instances,  and  so 
"hit"  popular  attention.  Few  volumes  of 
biography  have  found  so  cordial  a  welcome 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  "  Queens 
of  England,"  of  which  the  first  installment 
appeared  in  1840.  ^ 

Miss  Strickland  was  nearly  seventy  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death  last  year,  hav- 
ing been  bom  in  1806,  at  Reydon  Hall,  near 


Southwold,  in  Suffolk  County.  She  was  the 
third  daughter  of  a  family  of  six  daughters 
and  two  sons,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  con- 
tributed something  to  the  literature  of  the 
day.  The  poems  and  romances  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  read  in  her  girlhood,  gave  her  the 
impulse  toward  writing,  and  she  composed 
romantic  narratives  in  verse  of  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  the  adventures  of  Charles  IL 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Her  composi- 
tion on  this  last-named  theme  was  approved 
by  Campbell.  There  was  a  time  when  Byron 
and  the  Greek  war  of  independence  took  the 
place  in  her  mind  of  Scott,  and  the  chivalry 
of  English  or  Scottish  loyalty.  She  then 
produced  "Demetrius,  a  Tale  of  Modem 
Greece."    But  when,  after  her  father^s  death, 
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she  and  her  elder  siBter  Elizabeth  came  to 
reside  in  London,  they  found  together  a  more 
tabetantial  kind  of  literary  occupation.  Hav- 
ing become  regular  student^  in  the  Britiflh 
Moseam  Library,  they  collected  historical 
materials,  and  began  jointly  to  compile  works 
of  permanent  interest  concerning  our  national 
history. 

Their  **  Lives  of  the  Qneens  of  England 
from  the  Norman  Conquest"  appeared  in 
BQCcessive  volpmes,  beginning  in  1840  and 
continning  to  1849.  It  was  immediately  fol- 
towed  by  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  " 
ind  **  Lives  of  the  English  Prin- 
ceases  Connected  with  the  Regal 
Soccession  of  Great  Britain." 

These  works  are  not  only  popu- 
lar, but  their  general  accuracy 
has  been  approved  by  scholars; 
though  some  of  Miss  Strickland's 
opinions  regarding  disputed  mat- 
ters of  fact,  as  well  as  her  expres- 
sions of  political  sympathy,  may 
have  failed  of  much  efifect  with 
sober  and  impartial  readers.  She 
was  an  ardent  partisan  of  Mary 
Stoart  and  of  all  the  Stuart  Kings, 
which  is,  perhaps,  what  might 
have  been  expected  of  a  feminine 
mind  early  fascinated  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  graceful  creations  of 
fancy  playing  with  the  figures  and 
scenes  of  history.  A  pleasant 
story  has  lately  been  related  of 
her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  She 
once,  it  is  said,  paid  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  deceased  authoress. 
Entering  the  library  at  Windsor 
Castle,  one  day,  she  remarked  to 

her  then  librarian,  **  Mr. ,  do 

you  know  that  Miss  Strickland's 
*LiTes  of  English   Queens    and 
Princesses  *  have  made  me  a  devoted  admirer 
of  the  house  of  Stoart  ? " 

In  1862  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  produced  a 
separate  volume,  "Lives  of  the  Bachelor 
Euigs  of  England,^'  which  comprised  Wil- 
liam Rufos,  Edward  V.,  and  Edward  VL  She 
produced  irf  1866  "  Lives  of  the  Seven  Bish- 
ops." It  should  be  mentioned  that  besides 
her  more  important  historical  labors,  she  pub- 
lished a  number  of  short  volumes,  as  "  Stories 
feom  History,"  "  Illustrious  British  Children," 
"The  Pilgrims  of  Walsingham,"  "Historic 


Scenes  and  Poetic  Fancies,"  *'01d  Friends 
and  New  Acquaintances,"  and  others. 

Hiough  much  indebted  to  the  industry 
and  talent  of  her  sister  Elizabeth  in  the  com- 
pilation of  her  larger  histories,  Miss  Strick- 
land put  into  print  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  original  and  instructive  matter, 
and  secured  a  high  degree  of  fame  as  a  writer 
aiid  contributor  to  the  lasting  literature  of 
England. 

Miss  Strickland  possessed  a  robust  phy- 
sique and  a  powerful  mental  organization. 
Her  head  was  unusually  large,  and  her  tem- 


Thb  Late  Aghsb  Stbioklakd. 
perament  of  the  vital-motive  order,  judging 
by  the  portrait  before  us.  Her  face  was  ex- 
traordinarily long,  evincing  a  self-reliant, 
persev^^g  disposition.  The  quality  of  as- 
piration was  her's  in  a  marked  degree,  and 
led  toward  the  achievement  of  ends  calculated 
in  their  success  to  secure  the  respect  of  the 
world.  She  was  scarcely  a  woman  in  suscep- 
tibility to  the  more  delicate  emotions  of  the 
heart,  but  rather  partook  of  the  strong  and 
self-poised  nature  of  a  man.  She  appreciated 
what  was  due  to  her  as  a  member  of  society, 
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and  accorded  to  that  society  what  was 
due  from  her.  Strong,  earnest,  emphatic, 
persevering,  and  ambitious,  she  was,  neyer- 
theless,  humane,  considerate,  kind,  and  pos- 


sessed in  no  small  degree  of  that  somewhat 
rare  commodity,  bom  of  native  intelligence 
and   acquired  culture,  known  as  common 


jpepartincnl  of  m 


THE    BUBBLE. 


I  HOLD  a  bubble  in  my  hand, 

And  watch  whUe  o^er  it  flit 
Strange  shadows,  that  in  order  pass, 
Like  forms  which  haunt  a  wizard's  glass 

When  black  arts  people  it; 
As  one  within  a  dream  I  stand, 

Whose  meaning  mocks  my  wit 

Some  specters  seem  to  wish  me  well, 

While  others  frown  and  flee ; 
Here,  rosy  Hope  is  shrined  in  light, 
There,  famished  Care,  the  thrall  of  Night, 


Toils  lone  and  drearily; 
And  Memory,  as  they  pass,  would  tell 
What  each  one  was  to  me. 

As  when  a  day  its  gloom  forsakes, 

Jnst  when  the  night  is  near, 
So,  by  a  gleam  of  thought,  I  know 
The  story  that  these  shadows  show, 

And  whose  days  disappear ; 
The  clock  strikes  twelve— my  bubble  breaks ! 

My  bubble!— 'twas  a  year. 

B.  B.  HOLT. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  YOUTH. 


THERE  is  no  other  subject  with  which 
we  are  familiar  that  has  received  such 
an  overplus  of  praise  as  "  The  Days  of  My 
Youth."  Poete  have  vied  with  one  another 
in  striving  which  could  most  unreasonably 
estimate  it;  while  jthe  majority  of  those  who 
have  written  from  the  other  side  have  taken 
it  at  its  most  lugubrious  point,  perhaps  just 
after  they  have  discovered  gray  hairs  or  lost 
a  tooth,  and  so*aIl  life  has  become  ashen- 
hued  or  corrugated. 

It  is  but  just  to  take  into  consideration 
what  one  author  has  termed  the  "  inertia  of 
an  impression,"  and  the  difficulty  of  dislodg- 
ing from  the  mind  a  thought  that  has  once 
become  fixed  in  it  Having  been  told  all  our 
lives  that  "  Youth  is  the  most  desirable  pe- 
riod of  existence,"  we  accept  the  dogma  as 
we  do  our  first  simple  convictions,  without 
inquiring  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  premises 
by  which  they  were  attained. 

Youth,  however,  left  to  his  own  instincts, 
knows  vastly  better ;  he  tosses  all  such  plati- 
tudes from  him,  and  pushes  on  with  ever-in- 


creasing delight  toward  manhood,  with  its 
duties,  prerogatives,  responsibilities,  and  hon- 
ors. It  is  nothing  to  him  that  older  heads 
prate  of  youth  as  the  one  and  only  charming 
period  of  existence;  his  keen,  penetrating 
vision  pierces  through  all  such  illusions,  and 
he  knows  what  he  knows,  that  to  manhood 
are  accorded  the  opportunities  and  privileges 
of  Ufe. 

Without  doubt  the  remoteness  of  the  far- 
distant  future  lends  to  it  the  attrattiveness 
which  distance  generally  assumes ;  but  who 
shall  say  that  it  is  not  this  same  remoteness 
which  renders  childhood  and  youth  such  a 
delightful  retrospect  to  age. 

Childhood  may  be  beautiful  to  age,  but 
what  is  it  to  itself?  Ordinarily,  whatever  its 
advantages,  it  is,  as  yet,  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating them.  All  the  fortuitoua  conditions 
by  which  it  may  be  surrounded,  and  which 
are  looked  upon  by  maturer  eyes  as  blessinga, 
are  usually  regarded  by  youth  4s  only  so 
many  impediments  to  happiness.  Whateyer 
restricts  the  free  play  o^  lif^^^ijj^^al  and 
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natural,  can  noTer  be  regarded  by  cbildhodd 
in  the  light  of  a  bleeung. 

The  truth  is,  that  torn  dreaeee,  soiled  gar- 
ments, stombles,  and  braises  "generally,  yexa- 
tions  proprieties,  mistaken  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong  acted  out  to  the  letter  and 
rewarded  accordingly ;  sundry  and  constant 
idmonitions,  both  ^^entle  and  otherwise,  con- 
stitnte  the  actual  experiences  of  our  early 
lift,  and  the  honest  recollections  of  our  ma- 
torer  years. 

Looking^  back  we  see  now  what  we  fiedled 
to  oheerye  then — that  our  trials  were  but  pet- 
ty ones,  our  improprieties  forgetable  and  re- 
medial, our  limitations  and  the  requirements 
exacted  of  us  necessary  to  our  right  develop- 
ment and  future  usefulness.  This  is  why  we 
regard  in  later  days  so  indifferently  the  trib- 
oiations  of  our  childhood;  but  then — ah  I 
then  they  did  not  appear  tQ  us  in  any  such 
softened  guise. 

And  what  have  we  lost  by  losing  youth  f 
Some  things,  ao  doubt,  of  actual  value 
which  we  recognize  now,  but  which  then 
did  not  enter  the  realm  of  our  self-conscious- 
ness. 

Not  long  ago  a  lady  put  this  same  ques- 
tion to  a  gentleman;  after  some  hesitation, 
he  made  reply:  "Well,  I  don't  think  I  like 
green  apples  quite  as  well  as  I  used  to." 
And  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his  poem 
"  I  would  I  were  a  Boy  Again,"  finds,  long 
before  he  has  finished  analyzing  the  senti- 
ment, that  unless  he  can  take  with  him  the 
dearer  joys  of  his  manhood,  the  others  would 
be  lamentably  and  ludicrously  deficient  by 
comparison. 

Youth,  with  all  its  ignorance,  its  power- 
leasness,  its  uncertainties,  and  its  burdens,  is 
rather  an  object  of  compassion  than  of  envy 
or  rivalry.  Youth,  in  the  quicksands,  the 
perplexities,  the  delusions  of  life,  rushes  on 
blindly  against  the  unknown  future,  open- 
ing a  doorway  here  and  there,  unmindful 
whether  it  bring  to  him  a  flood  pf  sunshine 
or  a  tempest  of  storm. 

Maturity,  who  has  gathered  strength  by 
the  mistakes  of  the  past,  who  has  learned  how 
to  value  joy  by  disappointment,  who  has  left 
the  passion  and  turmoil  of  youth  for  the  se- 
rener  atmosphere,  and  the  more  spiritual 
pleasures  of  age,  who  has  gathered  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  and  experience,  is  too  often 


overloo|[ed  by  the  side  of  fresh,  giddy, 
thoughtless  youth. 

But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  which 
we  are  so  apt  to  disregard  in  our  unthinking 
fashion  ?  upon  whom  are  the  honors,  the  emol- 
uments, the  dignities  of  life  conferred  ?  Al- 
most without  an  exception,  youth  is  passed 
by  that  the  scepter  of  power  may  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  age  and  experience. 

Youth  is  admired ;  age  is  honored.  Youth 
is  looked  down  upon;  age  looked  up  to. 
Youth  has  achieved  nothing ;  age,  if  worthy, 
has  achieved  much.  Youth  does  not  know 
its  weakness;  age  has  learned  its  strength. 
Youth  is  uncharitable  and  exacting ;  age  is 
tender  and  forgiving.  Why,  then,  should 
we  underestimate  the  latter,  that  we  may  in- 
commensurably  exaggerate  the  former  ? 

It  is  false,  then,  to  teach  youth  that  youth 
only  is  to  be  prized  and  cherished.  A  right 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  age,  a 
correct  interpretation  of  aU  that  it  should 
symbolize  to  us  of  dignity,  worth,  honor,  and 
experience,  would  readjust  our  social  opin- 
ions more  rightfully,  if  not  more  righteously. 

In  no  cotntry  does  youth  need  this  lesson 
more  than  in  our  own,  where  age  b  continu- 
ally bidden  to  move  aside  for  his  advancing 
footsteps.  Here  a  man  is  expected  to  step 
"  down  and  out "  just  when,  in  England,  he 
would  be 'considered  ripe  to  enter  upon  his 
country's  service.  He  need  not  wonder,  how- 
ever, that  the  lesson  which  has  been  impress- 
ed upon  every  child  from  his  babyhood  up, 
that  youth  is  the  one  golden  period  of  ex- 
istence, should  bring  forth  fruit  such  as  might 
come  fix>m  such  grafting. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  mother  say,  in  the 
presence  of  her  children,  "  Oh,  dear  I  it's  aw- 
ful to  grow  old ;  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  1 " 
and  I  could  not  but  wonder  if  the  meas- 
ure of  her  own  example  might  not  be  meted 
out  to  her  in  the  years  to  c6me.  Instead  of 
passing  onward  in  life  with  accumulated 
sweetness  and  dignity,  she  stood  shivering, 
looking  backward  toward  that  narrow,  cir- 
cumscribed past,  from  which  it  was  her  priv- 
ilege to  emerge  with  daUy-increasing  honors 
upon  her  head. 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  have  reached  the  most 
beautiful  period  of  my  life,"  a  friend  re- 
marked to  me  the  other  day,  who  had  at- 
tained her  three-score  years.  . '^Lhay&come 
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to  the  Sabbath  of  my  existence ;  there  is  no 
longer  any  fret  or  worry ;  if  I  can  not  have 
my  own  way,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  trial  for 
me  to  yield  it ;  my  days  go  on,  each  one  a 
Sabbath  to  me,  quite  freed  from  either  fric- 
tion or  anxiety."  And  yet  this  woman^s 
cares  are  altogether  beyond  those  of  most 
mortals,  but  she  has  reached  *Hhe  Sabbath 


of  life.''    Those  sweet  words  ring  in  my  ear 
like  a  hallowed  evening  chime. 

Already  beyond  the  friction,  the  agitation, 
the  perils  and  disturbances  of  **  evenr  day,'' 
the  seventh  decade— the  Sabbath  of  life  is 
ixmg  in  ill  sweet,  clear,  silvery  tones,  calling 
to  an  immortal  youth,  purified,  chastened, 
and  sanctified  by  the  experiences  of  age. 

JUIiIl.  A«  WTTJiTH, 


4S» 


ALFRED    BUMIJfE;    OB,    WHO.  BEDEEMED    HIM! 

BY  HAL  D.  RATTOK. 
CHAFTEB  n.   ' 
▲  BLINB  TiKADICR  OV  THB  BLIND. 

— "  What  may  they  feel, 
In  height  of  tormeDta,  and  in  weight  of  TeDgeance, 
Not  only  they  themselves  not  doing  well. 
But  set  a  light  up  to  show  men  to  YityV—IUddleUm, 


I  HAD  not  thought  of  going  much  out  of 
my  way  to  induce  Alfred  Rumine  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  temperate  habits.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  was  not  of  that  inti- 
mate character  which  gives « a  man  warrant 
for  assuming  the  mentor.  His  widowed 
mother  and  amiable  sisters  interested  me 
enough  to  incline  me  to  do  something  when 
•pportunity  offered  toward  his  redemption, 
just  as  a  similar  case  coming  within  the  prov- 
ince of  any  other  man  who  seeks  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  family  and  immediate  relation- 
ships  would  interest  him.  But  my  friend 
Strang's  assurance  of  co-operation  determined 
me  to  set  on  foot  some  measures  for  the  re- 
form of  the  young  man,  and  to  follow  them 
up,  using  all  my  leisure,  if  necessary,  in  the 
campaign. 

Strang  was  not  a  member  of  our  Ordw,  but 
I  had  always  found  him  staunch  and  true  on 
questions  of  social  habit.  He  was  well* 
informed  with  regard  to  the  results  of  scien- 
tific investigation  in  the  departmmits  of  food 
and  drink,  and  possessed  clear  convictions, 
derived  from  much  reading  and  experience, 
of  the  relations  of  habit  to  physical  condi- 
tion. A  lawyer,  too,  by  profesoon,  and  in 
large  practice,  his  opinions  had  no  little  in- 
fluence with  others ;  and  as  he  carried  out  in 
daily  life  his  hygienic  ideas,  and  was  a  ro- 
bust, active  man,  his  habits  and  appearance 
confirmed  his  precepts.  Very  positive,  yet 
by  no  means  obtrusive,  in  demeanor,  I  would 


have  regarded  him  a  most  efficient  ally  in 
any  undertaking. 

On  the  day  following  our  interview,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  was  de- 
tained in  my  office  until  it  was  too  late  to  g^ 
home  for  dinner,  so  I  stepped  into  a  neigh- 
boring restaurant  for  a  lunch.  The  place 
was  yet  well  filled  with  customers,  and  I 
took  the  first  vacant  chair  I  saw.  Scarc^y 
had  I  sat  down  when  I  heard  Strang*s  voice, 
and  on  glancing  around  saw  that  he  was 
discussing  some  question  with  Dr.  Barr. 
Strang's  back  was  toward  me,  but  being  at 
the  next  table,  I  could  have  touched  him 
easily,  but  a  good  view  of  the  doctor's  flushed 
and  half  angry  face  deterred  me,  and  I  con- 
cluded to  listen,  as  two  or  three  other  diners 
in  our  vicinage  were  evidently  doing,  to  the 
conversation. 

*^  I  tell  you,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  physiciaB, 
in  a  tone  of  high  authority,  ''pepp^  is  a 
capital  thing  for  the  g^astric  function;  it  af- 
fords that  stin^ulus  which  the  stomach  needs 
for  efiS3Ctive  digestion.  I  would  not  ei^  a 
beefisteak  or  a  potato  without  it" 

**  So  I  perceive  by  the  appearance  of  your 
plate,"  said  Strang,  quietly;  ^* and* yet  analy- 
sis informs  me  that  p^per  does  not  possess 
an  atom  of  nutrition,  therefore  is  not  an  arti- 
cle of  food.  Further,  physiology  declares  it 
an  irritant,  as  witness  Dr.  Beaumont's  experi- 
ments on  Alexis  St  Martin,  which  experi- 
ments you,  as  an  «^tft;ft04-«^I%ifiUn,  know 
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form  the  basis  of  all  tliat  is  ^own  relataye 
to  the  nature  of  digestion.  Dr.  Beaumont 
found  that  condiments  in  general,  by  excit- 
ing undue  gastric  action  and  inducing  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  lining  membrane, 
lowered  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  weak- 
ened its  power.  Our  stomachs  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  digesting  and  assimilating 
food,  and  if  we  are  so  unnatural  in  our  treat- 
ment of  them  as  to  take  in  substances  haying 
no  real  dietetic  property,  we  shall  experience 
the  penalties,  of  our  willAil  infringement  of 
nature's  ordinance." 

"But  you  don't  make  allowances,  sir," 
broke  in  the  doctor,  ^^  for  idiosyncrasies — ^for 
the  fact,  the  very  positive  foct,  sir,  that 
*  what's  one  man's  meat,  is  often  another 
man's  poison.' " 

**  Yes,  I  appreciate  what  you  cali  *  idiosyn- 
crasies,' doctor,  especially  as  in  nearly  all 
cases  they  are  merely  acquired  habits,  or  the 
morbid  results  of  habits.  Good  food  is — 
must  be — good  food  to  all.  Nature  is  kind 
to  all  her  children.  They  who  deem  her 
harsh  or  despotic  hare  turned  away  through 
willfulneas  or  caprice  from  the  simple  line  of 
duty  which  she  enjoins.  To  be  sure,  some 
unfortunates  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  par- 
ents, but  there  are  few  of  them,  even,  who 
may  not,  by  normal,  healthful  practices,  re- 
cover much  of  thbir  prefer  share  of  this  life's 
cheer  and  happiness." 

"Very  fine  talking,"  retorted  the  doctor. 
**£zcellent  philosophy,  indeed,  for— children ! 
Tou,  of  course,  are  prepared  also  to  main- 
tain, in  spite  of  Hammond,  Flii^t,  and  eth- 
os, that  wine  is  not  a  proper  article  of  diet ; 
tiiat  it  is  poHtiody  injurious.  Why,  sir,  I 
hMw  a  dozen  men.  and  women  who  abm- 
badjf  depend  upon  brandy  and  wine  for  ex- 


"  Just  as  the  poor  Btyiians  do  upon  arsenic, 
•ad  as  thousands  of  miserables  in  Europe  Uve 
upon  opium  1 "  ndldly  interposed  Strang.  Dr. 
Bair,  without  noticing  the  interruption, 
went  on — 

^And  look  at  me,  sir;  for  the  past  twenty 
years  brandy  has  been  the  support  of  my 
life.  A  chronic  derangement  of  the  stom- 
ach is  sapping  my  heart's  blood,  and  were 
it  not  for  alcohol,  I  would  not  be  here  to- 
day." 

**  And  your  dietetic  habits  have  been  much 


the  same  since  boyhood,  I  suppose,"  said  my 
Mend,  with  an  air  of  sympathy. 

"  Pretty  much  the  same.  Meats  have  con- 
stituted the  major  part  of  my  meals.  I  am 
very  fond  of  shell-fish,  also,  and  usually  take 
a  dish  of  lobster  salad  or  pickled  oysters  at 
night  before  retiring.  Vegetables  I  do  not 
care  for ;  they  are  too  tame ;  fill  up  the  stom- 
ach too  much,  and  are  slow  of  digestion.  A 
little  chow-chow  or  piccalilli,  however,  is 
good  as  an  appetizer.  My  digestion  needs  a 
good  deal  of  strong  food  to  arouse  it." 

"  Have  you  ever  tried  to  relieve  your  dis- 
order by  a  change  of  diet?"  inquired 
Strang. 

'*  Yes,  so  far  as  reducing  the  quantity  is 
concerned.  Medicines  have  no  effect  at 
aU." 

'*  I  believe  the  hygienists  are  very  success- 
fid  in  their  treatment  of  stomach  disorders. 
They  recommend,  as  you  probably  are  aware, 
the  disuse  of  meat  and  the  observance  of  a 
systematic  diet  of  cereals  and  fruits,  with  such 
exercise—" 

'*  Most  arrant  humbug  I "  cried  the  doctor, 
with  such  warmth  that  our  neighbors  who 
still  lingered  at  the  tables  tittered.  "  Such 
stuff  as  that  before  you  (Strang  was  eating 
very  leisurely  some  oatmeal  mush  dashed 
with  milk,  and  had  besides  a  plate  of  very 
tempting  baked  apples,  from  whose  juicy 
depths  he  now  and  then  took  a  morsel)  is 
only  fit  for  horses  and  cattle." 

^'  And  yet  you  eat  in  your  beef  and  onions 
a  really  lower  form  of  the  same  components 
as  are  represented  in  my  oatmeal  and  apples. 
The  latest  analysis  shows  that  oatmeal  con- 
tains sixty  per  cent  more  nutriment  than  any 
of  the  meats  in  common  use  as  food.  Scotch* 
men,  who  make  preparations  of  oatmeal  their 
principal  diet,  are  famous  the  world  over  for 
mental  and  physical  capability.  You  re- 
member the  Scot's  witty  retort  to  the  sar- 
casm of  the  Englishman?  The  latter  re- 
marked that,  *  We  feed  our  horses  on  what 
you  people  eat'  *Yes,'  replied  the  Scot, 
*■  and  ye  ken  the  reason  ye  ha'  such  fine  horses 
and  such  poor  men.'  But,  doctor,  I  believe 
you  are  sul:rject  to  periodical  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism ? " 

"Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  physician,  who 
who  could  scarcely  repress  his  irritation  un- 
der the   cool,  swit^^J^  b|<|^co^^trang. 
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^  And  if  you  suffered  as  I  do  with  swollen 
feet  and  tortured  joints,  youM.  be  ready  to 
drown  yourself  in  alcohol  and  opium  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  relief." 

"  My  experience  has  pretty  well  convinced 
me,"  said  Strang,  "  that  it  is  your  beef-eaters, 
especially  those  who  can^t  eat  meat  without 
dosing  it  with  condiments,  and  your  eaters 
of  greasy  food,  and  your  drinkers  of  ardent 
beyerages,  and  not  to  forget  your  tobacco- 
users,  who  are  subj^t  to  the  rheumatic 
diathesis.  Well,  I  must  not  detain  you  fur- 
ther ; "  saying  this  Strang  rose  from  the  table, 
and  reached  his  hat,  then  turned  to  Dr.  Barr, 


Stbano  and  TBI  DocrroB  Diapurnro. 


"  but  before  I  go,  doctor,  permit  me  to  reply 
to  what  you  said  awhile  ago  about  medical 
authority  supporting  the  use  of  wine.  Flint*s 
language  is  by  no  means  positive — see  his  re- 
cent work  on  Human  Physiology.  His  reli- 
ance upon  a  few  inconclusive  experiments  is 
weak  at  the  best  But  we  can  ofbet  him  and 
others  you  may  be  able  to  quote  by  abler  tes- 
timony. Of  course  you  have  heard  of  Perei* 
ra,  whose  opinion  is  emphatic  with  regard 
to  the  poisonous  nature  of  alcohol.  Even 
Carpenter,  an  authority  you  would  probably 
name  with  a  flourish,  says,  *  Alcoholic  liq- 
uids can  not  supply  anything  essential  to  the 
due  nutrition  of  the  system ; '  and  further 
says,  *  They  tend  to  produce  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  body  at  large.'  Then  there's 
Pro!  Jacob  Bigelow,  who  deplored  the  fact 


that  so  many  persons  had  become  ineMates 
'  under  the  gpiidance  of  a  physician.*  And 
Professor  Youmans  has  said  that  ^  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  gives  rise  to  the  most  serious 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  and  the  most  mal- 
ignant aberrations  of  the  entire  economy.* 
And  Drs.  Bell,  Edmonds,  Mason  Good,  and 
Alcott— '* 

**  Stop,  sir  P'  cried  the  doctor,  rising  with 
great  vehemence,  **  I'll  not  sit  here  and  have 
you  teach  me  my  business.  What  do  I  care 
for  the  opinions  of  these  men^you  so  glibly 
quote.  My  experience,  sir — my  own  experi- 
ence, sir,  is  sufficient  for  my  purposes.  Of 
what  use  to  society  are 
your  literary  doctors  ? 
I*ve  met  them,  and  know 
what  they  can  do  in  the 
sick-room — ^that's  where 
my  ability  comes  in; 
that's  where  skill  tells — 
they  know  what  I  can  do 
there.  I  don't  want  any 
of  your  advice.  I  can 
take  care  of  myself." 
Seizing  his  cane  with  a 
vigorous  jerk  that  over- 
turned his  cup,  emptying 
what  remained  of  the 
coffee  he  had  been  drink- 
ing upon  the  tablecloth, 
he  hobbled  off  toward 
the  cashier's  table,  mut- 
tering to  himself  as  he 
proceeded.  Several  of  th( 
listeners  withdrew  at  the  same  time. 

Strang  turned   around,  and,  seeing    me 
Bmiled,  and  remarked,  pointing  toward  Dr 
Barr: 
"  Theory  and  practice  well  exemplified  I  *' 
**You  have   recited  a  severe   lecture  t« 
him,"  said  L 

*^  The  treatment  is  a  little  heroic,  I  must 
admit,  but  the  patient  is  in  eastremu.^ 
"  It  will  not  do  any  good." 
"  Perhaps  not,  but  others  may  have  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  There 
were  young  men  near  us  who  needed  admo- 
nition on  these  important  subjects,  and  I 
trust  they  derived  a  little  instruction  l^m 
our  talk." 

*'  It's  very  likely,  as  I  noticed  a  young  man 
at  my  table,  who  was  about  to  smear  his 
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boiled  fish  with  mustard  when  you  spoke 
of  the  eifect  of  condiments  on  the  stomach, 
slyly  return  the  cruet  unopened  to  the  cas- 
tor." 

"  A  little  leaven  planted  there.  But  time 
presses ;  that  affair  of  ours  should  be  put  in 
motion ;  call  at  the  hbuse  to-night,  and  let^s 
talk  it  over ; "  and  giving  my  hand  a  cordial 
squeeze,  he  walked  hastily  away. 

I  turned  to  my  unfinished  meal.  Of  what  ? 
do  you  ask.  A  very  simple  combination: 
some  thick-boiled  pea  soup,  a  bit  of  baked 
bass,  a  good^lice  of  Riching's  brown  bread, 
and  a  liberal  dish  of  stewed  prunes.  Spring 
had  not  advanced  sufficiently  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  early  fruits.  Having  finished 
this,  to  me  very  satisfactory  menu,  I  sat  back 
in  my  chair  to  use  the  ever-ready  toothpick, 
thinking  the  while  of  the  tendency  of  society 
toward  a  complex  and  artificial  dietary,  and 
commensurately  toward  morbid  bodily  con- 
ditions; while  it  was  evident,  both  to  the 
logical  mind  and  to  the  palate  of  experience, 

[to  BB  001 


that  the  best  food  is  that  which  is  prepared 
in  a  natural  manner,  i.  e.y  simply  with  no 
tricks  of  manipulation  and  no  dosing  of 
drugs  or  chemicals  or  soap-stock.  The 
rebicund  countenance  of  Dr.  Barr  recurring 
to  me  reminded  me  of  the  passage  in  the 
"Seasons:" 

"  Perhaps  some  doctor  of  ti-emendou3  paunch, 
Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink. 
Outlives  them  all,  and  from  his  buried  flock 
Retiring  full  of  rumination  sad, 
Lamenta  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times." 

Dr.  Barr^s  rumination,  however,  whan  he 
beat  his  retreat,  was  rather  of  the  confound- 
ed,^ chagrined,  irate  order. 

"  Anything  more,  sir  ? " 

"  No,  thank  you ;  my  check.'- 

The  waiter  shuffled  his  bits  of  pasteboard, 
and,  selecting  one,  handed  it  to  me,  saying — 

'*  Forty  cents,  sir  ? "  • 

"  About  right,  I  judge ;."  and  making  my 
w%y  to  the  cashier  paid  the  score  and  de- 
parted. 
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"  "TTTHAT  a  boor  I "  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
VV  helped  to  tuck  the  buffalo  robe 
about  the  feet  of  a  young  visitor  whose  hus- 
band was  holding  the  reins  of  a  spirited 
team.  ^'  How  is  it,  and  he  the  son  of  such  a 
father  ? "  I  queried,  as  they  rode  away. 

"  Undeveloped  capacity,  Bessie,"  said  the 
professor,  smiling,  as  I  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room. 

"  Ah,  Paul,  reading  my  thoughts  again  ! " 

"  Yes,  Bessie,  and  defining  them,  too.  I 
saw  you  look  at  that  large  head  with  your 
phrenological  eyes,  and  also  saw  your  efforts 
to  draw  the  owner  into  conversation  during 
the  visit  completely  parried." 

"I  wanted  to  find  out  what  Maud  had 
married." 

^  Emerson  quaintly  calls  ^  a  man  of  mere 
capacity  undeveloped,  an  organized  day- 
dream with  a  skin  on  it.* " 

"  And  that  is  just  about  what,  I  think,  she 
has  married,"  I  added. 

"  And  a  very  comlbrtable  estate  with  it,  as 
I  understand  their  affairs,"  said  Paul. 


"  One  would  have  supposed  such  a  brain 
would  have  sought  development  from  the 
force  of  its  own  power,  as  naturally  as  a 
heavy  body  slides  an  inclined  plane." 

"  And  so  it  would,  had  there  been  a  little 
of  the  nervo-bilious  in  his  temperament ;  in- 
stead of  that  he  is  decidedly  lymphatic." 

"  And  he  the  son  of  such  a  father ! "  I 
observed,  repeating  my  soliloquy  at  the 
carriage. 

**But  the  father's  was  trained  intellect; 
.  he  made  the  most  of  all  the  brain  he  had, 
and  you  knew  him  through  the  works  of  his 
middle  4ife.  The  son,  though  inheriting  his 
father's  capacity,  is  wholly  untrained ;  he  is, 
in  fact,  uneducated,  farther  than  reading  and 
writing." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

The  professor  continued,  "  He  is  the  last 
of  twelve  children;  the  father  had  passed 
the  years  of  active  life  when  the  son's  train- 
ing should  have  commenced,  and  ho  became 
a  mere  fon41ing.  His  own  pleasure  was  the 
rule  of  his  life ;  any  frivolous  excuse  was  al- 
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lowed  to  keep  him  from  school  while  a  boy, 
and  when  college  was  talked  of,  why,  there 
would  be  two  or  three  years  first  at  a  prepar- 
atory school,  on  account  of  his  deficient  edu- 
c^ation,  then  several  more  in  college,  and 
after  that  a  profession ;  he  did  not  care 
about  going.  Would  he  like  a  trade  ?  Why, 
no,  he  did  not  want  to  leave  home ;  he  would 
as  lief  succeed  to  the  farm  and  take  care  of 
father  and  mother,  and  let  the  other  children  ^ 
take  their  portions  in  money.  It  was  a  sort 
of  stroking  with  the  grain,  or  the  monotony, 
of  age.  The  old  gentleman  congratulated 
himself  with  Philip^s  filial  afiection,  became 
his  own  executor,  called  in  his  children  and 
allotted  them  their  portions  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  Philip,  starting  out  in  life  with  no 
need  of  exertion,  has  actually  been  dwarfing 
his  intellect  instead  of  developing  it ;  for  ac- 
tion dilates*  and  expands,  while  inaction 
causes  a  shrinking  and  contraction  of  mind 
or  body.  *  The  understanding/  says  Grin  don, 
*  will  gradually  bring  itself  down  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  matters  with  which  it  is 
familiarized,  till,  having  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  contract  its  powers,  it  shall  lose 
well-nigh  the  ability  to  expand  Ihem.' " 

^*  So  there  is  nothing  like  a  little  whole- 
some necessity  to  propel  laggards." 

"  That  is  true ;  yet  Philip  might  have 
been  moved  by  a  higher  motive  than  want, 
such  an  impulse  as  a  father  in  middle  life 
would  have  given  a  son ;  but  dotage  loves 
quiet,  and  fosters  quiet  habits  in  those  about 
it." 

'*  But  how  was  it  with  his  mother  ?  " 

Paul's  lip  curled  slightly,  and  then  un- 
rolled into  a  sort  of  comic  expression  as  he 
replied,  "I  think  she  would  have  been  a 
capital  case  to  pit  against  Woman's  Rights. 
She  was  a  third  wife,  a  skillful  nurse,  a  pru- 
dent housekeeper,  and  a  model  step-mother. 
It  was  said  that  the  younger  children  did 
not  know  that  she  was  not  their  own  mother 
till  they  were  partly  grown,  when  some  boys 
in  school  told  them,  and  they  went  home  to 
hcyre  it  confirmed.  As  an  economist,  she 
might  have  been  useful  in  Uncle  Bam's 
Treasury  Department.  If  she  did  not  know 
how  to  make  an  extra  dime  earn  another,  she 
knew  how  to  save  it  from  being  squandered. 
Being  present  one  day  when  the  mail  was 
brought  in,  I  saw  her  take  an  agricultural 


paper,  the  only  one  Philip  indulged  in,  care- 
fully fold  and  stitch  it,  and  then  closely  cut 
the  margins  off  and  make  a  handful  of  lamp- 
lighters.  She  was  a  woman  of  fair  abilities, 
but  the  prime  factors  of  her  mind  had  been  t 
absorbed  by  those  brought  into  active  use 
by  her  position  in  life." 

*^  Is  it  not  a  strong  objection  to  Phrenol- 
ogy that  a  pebon  should  have  a  large, 
full  brain,  and  be  in  character  below  medi- 
ocrity ?  " 

"  It  is  an  apparent  objection,  because  most 
persons  rate  size  as  the  standard  of  power, 
as  it  really  is,  other  things  being  equal.  I 
remember  overhearing  L.  N.  F.  some  years 
ago,  in  one  of  his  earliest  tours  in  New  Eng- 
land, during  the  examination  of  the  heads 
of  two  ladies,  say  to  the  second  one,  who  was 
a  wiry,  nervous  little  woman,  *  If  you,  with 
your  active  temperament^  had  the  volume  of 
brain  of  the  lady  last  examined,  you  would 
probably  be  insane ;  or  if  she  had  your  ac- 
tivity there  would  be  a  like  result.*  As  it 
was,  the  temperaments  balanced  the  powers 
of  the  ladies.  Again,  a  large,  full  brain, 
with  a  lymphatic  temperament,  may  be  stim- 
ulated by  che  influence  of  a  more  active  one. 
Some  teacher^  have  an  ability  to  bring  out 
the  capacity  of  such  pupils,  starting  them 
upon  an  easy  upward  plane,  and  the  world 
hears  from  them  in  time,  for  they  develop 
into  solid  men,  if  not  brilliant  ones." 

"  Paul,  you  forget  the  old  adage,  *  Scour 
as  you  will  a  pewter  mug,  it  will  be  pewter 
still.' " 

"  But  all  will  admit,  Bessie,  that  though 
pewter  stiU^  it  is  all  the  better  for  being 
brightened ;  many  a  porringer  that  has  had 
hard  usage  during  the  pap  stage,  when 
brought  into  the  hands  of  the  polisher  has 
been  found  to  be  sterling  silver.  Many  a 
plot  of  ground  given  to  waste,  when  the 
plowshare  has  run  through  it  has  yielded 
nutritious  grains,  delicious  fruits,  and  fra- 
grant flowers.  Men  deem  it  worth  their 
while  to  bring  implements  from  afar  to  cat 
down  interfering  trees,  to  extract  roots,  to 
plow,  to  harrow,  and  to  plant,  tbat  they  may 
change  the  alluvia  of  the  hills  and  the  am- 
monia beneath  the  thick  beds  of  leaves  and 
decayed  woody  flbers  into  food.  Whole 
acres  of  undeveloped  capacity  lie  waste  in 
our  very  midst,  encircling  our  temples   of 
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learning  and  centers  of  art ;  in  the  domain 
of  mind  are  deserts  of  Sahara  and  salt  licks 
of  Kordorfan  and  of  our  Western  frontiers, 
which  a  little  proper  training  and  the 
warmth  of  good  affections  would  make  into 
gardens  of  intelligence. 

'^  As  men  portion  out  new  land  to  different 
uses,  devoting  this  plot  to  tillage,  that  for 
dwellings,  and  others  to  the  various  indus- 
tries, so  minds  should  be  assorted  according  < 
to  their  inclining  capacities,  and  education 
should  be  directed  to  the  development  of 
those  capacities  for  the  end  desired.  If  a 
youth  is  to  be  trained  to  fetters,  science,  or 
art,  he  should  be  put  to  quite  a  different 
course  from  the  one  who  intends  to  go  into 
a  business  house  or  mechanic's  workshop  at 
sixteen.  How  absurd  is  th^  study  of  a  lan- 
guage or  science  that  may  not  be  brought 
into  service  at  all  in  life,  though  eminently 
de»rable  in  a  literary  course  I  True,  there 
may  be  discipline  in  it,  but  there  would  be 
far  more  in  a  study  adapted  to  what  the  pu- 
pil is  going  to  do. 

^'  Much  of  the  uneasiness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  conditions  of  life  arise  from  an 
improper  selection  of  employment — one  not 
in  accordance  with  the  ruling  love  or  tend- 
ency. A  boy  who  has  a  passion,  as  we  term 
it,  for  cutting  and  carving  wood,  who*  de- 
lights in  the  grains  of  walnut  and  rosewood, 
and  would  be  happy  in  inlaying  and  em- 
bossing furniture,  hates  the  day  long  drawn 
out  behind  the  counter  of  dry-goods,  or  ex- 
ercised amid  the  petty  details  of  the  grocery, 
I  have  had  pupils  to  whom  a  row  of  books 
was  a  line  of  links  that  enslaved  them,  and 
their  desk  the  bars  of  a  cage  constantly  chaf- 
ing their  spirits ;  who  would  have  preferred 
dropping  com  to  a  lesson  in  grammar,  or 
tnming  the  grindstone  for  a  shop  of  mechan- 
ics to  a  recitation  in  mental  arithmetic. 
Had  they  been  admitted  within  an  engine- 
room,  a  short  time  would  have  sufl^ced  for 
them  to  comprehend  all  the  operations  of 
Talve,  piston,  and  cylinder,  and  the  engineer 
who  would  explain  a  movement  would  be 
king  of  all  the  professors  in  their  eyes." 

^  But  how  would  you  ascertain  this  bias 
or  inclination,  by  which  to  direct  the  train- 
ing or  development  of  youth  ? " 

*'  There  are  few  intelligent  parents  who  do 
not  or  may  not  discover,  even  in  a  youth's 


play,  something  of  what  it  loves  best  to  do. 
The  little  child  in  the  nursery  that  you  at- 
tempt to  amuse  by  setting  up  its  toys  in  a 
fantastic  way,  will  probably  knock  them 
over  and  set  them  up  himself  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent style  from  yours.  One  of  my  brothers, 
if  mother  called  him  to  assist  her  in  any  of 
her  arrangements,  would  be  sure  to  find  some 
process  for  doing  it  easier  than  the  usual 
way;  his  toys  were  of  his  own  make,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  touch  of  the  machine-room 
about  them."  ^ 

"  Why  did  he  not  become  a  machinist  ? " 

"  He  fell  into  that  blighting  error  that  a 
mechanic  is  lower  in  the  social  scale  than 
a  scholar,  left  the  machine-room,  studied 
French  and  philosophy  because  his  elder 
brother  did,  and  has  been  tossed  on  the 
wave  of  disappointment  for  life.  There  is, 
probably,  no  greater  falsity  afloat  on  the  sub- 
ject of  culture,  than  that  artisans  and  me- 
chanics are  necessarily  lacking  in  intelli- 
gence. Let  the  parties  change  places,  and 
it  would  soon  be  shown  that  those  ranked 
educated  are  a  most  one-sided  set,  and 
learned  in  only  a  few  principles  and  powers 
which  for  themselves  they  have  never  tested. 
The  clergyman,  the  editor,  the  lawyer,  the 
teacher,  would  show  more  incompetency 
among  a  kit  of  tools  than  the  skilled  artisan 
would  among  their  books;  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hand  involves  a  corresponding 
development  of  the  mind,  while  the  mind 
may  be  educated  without  the  hand,  and  that 
which  combines  both  physical  and  intellec- 
tual must  be  the  greater,  however  convention 
may  class  it." 

"  But  all  parents  are  not  equally  intelli- 
gent, and  all  children  are  not  so  distinct  in 
their  special  capacity." 

"  Then  let  Phrenology  step  in.  It  is  the 
highest  wisdom  to  declare  to  the  student 
what  he  can  best  do,  while  it  is  the  function 
of  education  to  train  him  for  the  doing  it 
When  the  child  has  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  an  education,  let  him  have  an  examina- 
tion in  which  the  profession,  science,  art,  or 
trade  he  is  naturally  most  inclined  to,  or 
best  adapted  for,  shall  be  ascertained,  and 
let  all  his  future  studies  be  directed  with 
reference  to  that  pursuit,  no  time  being 
lost  in  studies  remote  from  that  purpose. 
Then  we  shall  have  developed,  instead  of 
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undeveloped,  men,  for  the  *  capacity  is  the 
man.' " 

"  But  would  not  your  theory  upset  most 
of  our  modem  ideas  of  education  ? " 

**  By  no  means ^  it  would  only  be  bringing 
in  a  department  that  has  been  left  out.  Be- 
side our  schools  for  intellectual  culture  there 
should  be  goyemmental  craft  schools,  where 
the  student  should  be  placed,  not  to  work 
that  it  may  be  seen  how  much  capital  may  ^ 
be  made  out  of  his  labor  for  a  contractor, 
but  how  perfectly  he  may  be  taught  the 
science  and  manual  practice  of  the  art  he 
has  chosen.  Perfect  models  should  be  set, 
before  him,  perfect  tools  supplied  for  his 
use,  the  highest  skill  his  teachers,  and  prizes 
and  diplomas  await  his  perfect  workman- 
ship. Witli  such  a  system  in  pActice,  the 
State,  ere  long,  would  have  a  supply  of 
skilled  artisans  ready  for  any  emergency,  and 
that  numerous  class  with  no  occupation,  so 
liable  to  digress  into  evil  and  crime,  would 
gradually  be  reduced  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence. Already  the  monopolies  of  Trade 
Unions  are  laying  a  foundation  that  will 
make  such  a  governmental  provision  a  ne- 
cessity." 

'*  I  thought  you  were  in  favor  of  Trade 
Unions." 

"  I  am,  so  far  as  they  redress  grievances, 
not  so  far  as  their  restraining  and  forbid- 
ding apprenticeship  to  keep  the  supply  of 
skilled  workmen  below  the  demand,  that 
they  may  control  the  prices;  or  so  far  as 
their  equal  prices  for  skilled  or  rough  work." 


"Does  not  the  Worcester  Free  Institute 
represent  something  of  your  idea  ? " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  noble  benevolence  that  leads 
men  of  capital  to  found  and  endow  such  cen- 
ters of  practical  education.  Others  than 
John  Boynton  and  Stephen  Salisbury  have 
had  hints  of  the  same  thoughts  in  their 
plans,  but  chiefly  as  an  adjunct  to  support 
students  in  a  literary  qourse.  Few,  however, 
have  carried  it  out  so  successfully  as  those  I 
have  named, 

"The  number  of  applicants  to  the  New 
Nautical  School  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  our  dty  shows  how  eagerly  such  a  depart- 
ment in  education  is  desired  by  youths  them- 
selves. Something  to  do  is  innate  with 
youth,  and  the  mind  applied  to  some  useful 
art  finds  in  the  engagement  the  grave  of  ^n- 
hui^  envy,  and  discontent,  and  a  resource  in 
the  hours  of  panic  and  broken  finances. 

"  No  matter  how  much  wealth  a  man  has, 
and  his  children  prospectively,  there  should 
be  food  and  exei-cise  provided  for  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  as  well  as  for  the  body ; 
and  the  father  who  fails  to  provide  for  this 
want  leaves  the  capacities  of  his  children 
undeveloped,  and  fails  in  the  most  essential 
part  of  their  education.  The  mother  who 
permits  her  daughters  to  grow  up  indolently 
because  there  is  money  enough  to  pay  for 
attendants,  who  does  not  bend  their  minds 
to  some  intelligent  and  elevating  industry, 
shuts  the  door  to  many  a  delight  and  pleas- 
ure and  opens  one  to  dissatiRfaction  and 
corrosive  fretfulness."  b.  g.  powell. 


BEADING    FACES. 


Youthful  faces,  happy  faces,  those  aglow  with, 

love, 
Seeming   as   the   little   cherubs    peeping    from 

above ; 
Sparkline  as  the  raindrop,  pure  as  autumn  air. 
Sunshine  playing  ^mld  their  smiles  to  make  them 

still  more  fair. 

Faces  fair,  faces  fine,  faces  smiling  all  the  time. 
Such  to  us  at  any  hour  is  happiness  sublime. 
Faces  poJe,  faces  wan.  faces  with  much  care. 
Oft  denote  the  inner  birth  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spair. 

New  faces,  Hcklc  fares,  faces  often  seen, 
In  wWoh  arc  mirrored  sore  regrets  lor  that  whidi 
th«y  have  been ; 


And  heai-ts  that  beat  beneath  them  throb  with 

much  remorse  and  shame 
For   kindly   friendships   had   and   lost,    though 

"  Friendship's  but  a  name." 

Fashion's  faces,  fancy  faces,  faces  with  no  soul, 
Reflecting  passions,  deep  and  strong,  beyond  their 

weak  control. 
With  orbs  that  bum  with  passion^s  fire, 
Akin  to  envy,  hate^  and  ire. 

Faces  sweet,  faces  bright— in  shadow,  life,  and 

joy—  [aUoy.^ 

In  direst  sorrow  giving  birth  to  peac»  without 
Hopeful  faces,  calm  faces,  faces  much  resigned. 
Indicate  the  Heaven-hope  to  which  they  are  In- 
clined. EDWA.RD  JL.  NAMGLS. 
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uii  l^ouiitrg  and  |te  Icsour^cs. 


That  which  iiMkM»  itood  CoiuUtmUoB  moit  keep  it,  ▼U.,  men  of  wiadom  and  virtae;  qoalitlat  that,  beeaiue  they  deeoead  not  with  worldly  inher- 
taaoe,  mart  be  oarefhlly  propagated  by  a  Tlrtaoai  education  of  yoath.— TFU/taM  Ami. 
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THE    CENTENNIAL    EXPOSITION. 

ITS  BUILDINGS  AND  ITS  PROSPECTS. 


SO  mach  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  object  of  a  grand  national,  or  rather 
international,  jubilee  on  the  occasion  of  the 
completion  of  the  hundredth  year  of  our  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  nationality,  that 
its  realization  may  be  regarded  as  fully  de- 
termined upon.  Several  Northern  *  States, 
whose  co-operation  was' deemed  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  undertaking,  after  exhib- 
iting more  or  less  coolness  toward  it,  and 
expressing,  through  their  legislatures  or  high 
officials,  adverse  sentiments,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  the  impolicy  or  inexpediency  of 
so  great  expenditures  in  the  present  embar- 
rassments, financial  and  social,  of  the  coun- 
try, as  the  aflfair  would  demand,  have  wheeled 
into  line  with  its  supporters.  Perhaps  much 
of  the  opposition  which  was  exhibited  by 
some  of  the  Atlantic  States  was  due  to  an 
undercurrent  of  jealousy  toward  Philadel- 
phia, the  city  of  the  Declaration,  and,  there- 
fore, most  appropriately  the  city  of  the  Ex- 
position, for  the  reason  that  so  grand  an 
occasion  would  naturally  confer  certain  ad- 
vantages which  would  redound  to  Philadel- 


phia's prosperity,  and  give  her  a  prestige 
over  other  prominent  -cities  of  the  sea-board. 
However,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and 
of  Pennsylvania  in  general,  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  work  with  the  most  cred- 
itable zeal,  and  what  has  been  accomplished 
from  the  Fourth  of  July  last,  when  Mayor 
Stokley  broke  the  ground  and  threw  up  the 
first  spadeful  of  earth,  until  this  writing, 
has  been  almost  entirely  due  to  their  energy 
and  determination. 

The  site  of  the  Exposition  is  in  Fairmount 
Park,  and  covers  a  very  broad  area.  At 
present  it  presents  a  scene  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  work- 
men are  shaping  the  stones  in  the  quarries, 
piling  up  brick  upon  brick,  fashioning  the 
iron,  and  carving,  in  a  thousand  graceful 
forms  and  shapes,  the  pillars  and  cornices  of 
the  projected  buildings,  and  even  at  this 
early  hour,  there  is  given  us  such  an  in- 
sight to  their  future  achievements  that  wo 
may  grasp  some  idea  of  the  extent  and 
beauty  of  the  work  when  the  last  stone  shall 
have  been  laid.    To  any  one  familiar  with 
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the  Gentenniftl  grouads  a  few  months  ago, 
the  extraordinary  change  of  the  interior 
seems  to  be  more  than  human  handa  coald 
have  wrought,  and  appears  rather  like  the 
efforts  of  the  genii  of  the  ancient  Arabians, 
for  the  art  gallery  of  the  structure  has  gone 
tzp  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  fabled  castle  of 
Aladdin. 

THE  MAIN  EXPOSITION  BUILDIKO. 

In  the  engraving  a  general  view  is  given 
of  the  appearance  of  the  chief  edifice  when 
it  shall  falive  been  finished.  Its  location  is 
immediately  east  of  the  intersection  of  Bel- 
mont and  Elm  avenues,  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Landsdowne  plateau.  It  stands  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  from  the  north 
side  of  Elm  Avenue. 

The  building,  as  indicated  in  the  plan,  is 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  extending 
east  and  west  1,880  feet,  or  more  than  a  third 
of  a  mile,  in  length,  and  north  and  south 
464  feet  in  width. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  structure  is  one 
story  in  height,  and  shows  the  main  cornice 
upon  the  outside  at  45  feet  above  the  ground, 
the  interior  height  being  70  feet.  At  the 
center  of  the  longer  sides  are  projections 
416  feet  in  length,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
shorter  sides  or  ends  of  the  building  are 
projections  216  feet  in  length.  In  these  pro- 
jections, in  the  center  of  the  four  sides,  are 
the  main  entrances,  provided  with  arcades 
upon  the  ground  floor,  and  central  facades 
extending  to  the  height  of  90  feet. 

The  east  entrance  will  form  the  principal 
approach  for  carriages,  visitors  being  allowed 
to  alight  at  the  doors  of  the  building  under 
cover  of  the  Arcade.  The  south  entrance 
will  be  the  principal  approach  from  street 
cars,  the  ticket  offices  being  located  upon 
the  line  of  Elm  Avenue,  with  covered  ways 
provided  for  entrance  into  the  building. 

'f  he  main  portal  on  the  north  side  commu- 
nicates directly  with  the  Art  Gallery,  and 
the  main  portal  on  the  west  side  gives  the 
main  passage  way  to  the  machinery  and  ag- 
ricultural halls.  Upon  the  comers  of  the 
building  there  will  be  four  'towers  75  feet  in 
height,  and  between  the  towers  and  the  cen- 
tral projections  or  entrances  a  lower  roof  is 
introduced,  showing  a  ^cornice  at  24  feet 
above  the  ground. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  central  feature  for  the 


building  as  a  whole,  the  roof  over  the  ceu- 
tral  part  for  184  feet  square  has  been  raised 
above'  the  surrounding  portion,  and  four 
towers,  48  feet  square,  rising  to  120  feet  in 
height,  have  been  introduced  at  the  comers 
of  the  elevated  roof. 

The  areas  of  covered  space  will  be  im- 
mense, as  shown  by  the  following  estimates : 

Squr*  FmL     Aera. 

Onthegronnd  floor 872,890 or 90.09 

Upper  floore  in  projections 87,844  '*     .85 

Ul>per  floon  in  towers 96,844*'     .60 

Making  a  total  floor  capadtj  of 986,008     Stir 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  ground 

plan  shows  a' central  avenue  or  nave  120  feet 

in  width,  and  extending  1,832  feet  in  length. 

This  is  the  longest  avenue  of  that  width  ever 

introduced  into  an  exhibition  building.-   On 

either  side  of  this  nave  there  is  an  avenue 

100  feet  by  1,832  feet  in  length.    Between 

the  nave  and  side  avenues  are  aisles  48  feet 

wide,  and  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  building 

smaller  aisles  24  feet  in  width. 

In  order  to  break  the  great  length  of  the 

roof  lyjes,  three  cross  avenues,  or  transepts, 

have  been  introduced  of  the  same  widths 

and  in  the  same  relative  positions  to  each 

other    as    the    nave    and    avenues  running 

lengthwise — viz.,  a  central  transept  120  feet 

in  width  by  416  feet  in  length,  with  one  on 

either  side  of  100  feet  by  416  feet,  and  aisles 

between  of  48  feet. 

THE   AKT  OALLBBT. 

The  building  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  dififerent  arts  is  being  pushed  rapidly 
forward,  and  is  entirely  paid  for  by  appro- 
priations received  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  will  be  the  great  architectural 
triumph  of  the  occasion,  and  will  remain  a^ 
a  permanent  memorial  of  the  Exposition. 
Its  architecture  is  the  modem  Renaissance, 
the  materials  used  in  its  construction  being 
granite,  iron,  and  glass.  No  wood  is  used 
in  its  make  up,  and  hence,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  the  building  is  fire-proof. 

It  will  cover  an  area  of  two  acres.  In  the 
construction  of  the  other  buildings,  iron  is 
chiefly  used  for  the  columns,  trusses,  braces, 
and  roofs ;  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  struc- 
tures to  meet  any  contingency  requiring 
strength  and  solidity  will  be  assured. 

Besides  the  two  already  mentioned^  there 
will  be  three  other  buildings,  viz.,  the  Ma- 
chinery Hall,  to  occupy  a  space  of  fourteen 
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acres;  the  Agricultural  Hall,  to  cover  ten 
acres ;  and  the  Horticultural  Hall,  to  occupy 
about  one  acre.  All  these  are  now  in  pro- 
cess of  construction. 

FOREIGN   COOPERATION. 

The  centennial  commission  has  already 
been  advised  of  the  intention  of  many  foreign 
powers  to  contribute  to  the  Exposition,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  set  forth  in  the 
circulars  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  approval  of  the  United  States 


WHEN  TO  OPEN. 

The  management  have  decided  to  open  the 
doors  early  in  the  year — on  the  19th  of  April, 
1876 — and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
great  buildings  will  be  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  goods  long  enough  before  that  time 
to  enable  the  exhibitors  and  foreign  commis- 
sioners to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
the  display  of  their  contributions.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  main  edifice,  Mr.  Dobbins, 
states  that  the  entire  structure  will  be  com- 


Art  Gallert,  American  Cbmtexnial  Ezpobitioh. 


Government.  Among  the  nations  whose  in- 
terest has  been  secured  are  :  Argentine  Con- 
federation, Belgium,  Brazil,  Chili,  Ecuador, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Colonies,  Germany, 
Guatemala  and  Salvador,  Hayti,  Hawaii, 
Honduras,  Japan,  Liberia,  Mexico,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Nicaragua,  Peru,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Spain,  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  Ven^uela. 
Most  of  these  have  appointed  commissioners 
to  superintend  their  respective  parts  in  the 
great  array  of  industries  and  arts. 


pleted  fully  sixty  days  before  the  time  speci- 
fied in  his  contract.  The  Conservatory  or 
Horticultural  Hall  and  Machinery  Hall  are 
to  be  finished  by  October  1st,  and  the  Art 
Gallery  and  main  building  on  the  last  of  De- 
cember next,  according  to  the  contracts. 
We  trust  that  the  American  people  will  fully 
realize  the  importance  of  the  projected  event, 
and,  forbearing  quibbles,  will  prepare  to 
make  it  in  all  respects  what  it  should  be,  a 
great  national  jubilee. 


THE  LARGEST  IRON  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ENGLAND  erroneously  claims  to  have  the 
largest  works,  namely,  those  of  Bolckow 
A  Ya^ughan,  at  Middlesbrough  and  Wilton 
Park,  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  tlie  firm 
who  twenty  years  ago  initiated  the  iron  trade 
in  that  region.    The  capital  employed  is  $17- 


000,000,  the  amount  of  weekly  wages  and  sala- 
ries is  nearly  $100,000,  while  upward  of  12,000 
men  are  employed.  They  raise  every  year 
about  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of  coal,  and 
nearly  a  million  tons  of  iron  ore  from  their  own 
mines.    They  produce  250,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
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per  year,  of  which  they  change  100,000  tons 
into  rails,  pJates,  and  bars.  As  their  own  ore 
threatens  to  give  out  soon  if  no  other  sources 
are  found,  they  have  secured  the  Bilboo  mines 
in  Spain,  from,  which  they  now  export  immense 
quantities  of  the  best  hematite  ore,  for  the 
transportation  of  which  they  run  a  fleet  of  iron 
steamers  of  their  own.  They  also  manufacture 
1  all  kinds  of  general  machinery,  castings,  fire- 
brick, and  rolling  stock,  while  the  number  of 
wagons  they  employ  in  connection  with  the 
tftinsportation  of  their  coal,  ore,  pig  iron,  and 
other  products,  is  such  as  to  appear  almost  in- 
credible. 

The  above  data  are  taken  from  a  late  relia- 
ble London  publication,  and,  as  usual,  the  ed- 
itor totally  ignores  the  existence  of  other  al- 
most equally  large  works  on  the  continent, 
and  especially  the  much  larger  works  of  Krupp, 
in  Essen,  Prussia.  These  works  three  years 
ago  employed  a  capital  of  over  $20,000,000, 
and  have  lately  increased  it  considerably. 
They  employ  20,000  men,  while,  owing  to  the 
lower  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  Germany,  • 
the  total  wages  and  salaries  paid  are  not  above 
those  paid  by  the  English  firm.  Of  these  20,- 
000  men,  12,000  are  employed  in  the  works, . 
5,000  in  the  mines,  2,000  by  building  contract- 
ors, and  1,000  are  employed  as  clerks  and  oflfl- 
cers.  The  production  in  1872  was  over  300,000 
tons  of  pig  iron,  of  which  125,000  tons  were 
made  into  steel;  50,000  tons  into  rails,  3,000 
tons  into  spring  steel ;  piston  tii'es,  45,000  tons ; 
locomotives  and  car  axles,  19,000  tons ;  axles 
and  wheels,  9,000  sets,  and  38,600  springs. 
The  production  is  now  considerably  above 
that,  while  the  works  occupy  a  surface  of 
nearly  1,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  200  are 
covered  with  buildings. 

This  from  ihQ  American  Working  People^  and 
in  considering  it  the  reader  should  remember 
the  great  impetus  given  to  such  monopolistic 
enterprises  by  the  perpetual  expectation  of  war, 
which  fills  so  large  a  place  in  the  thought  of 
European  nationalities.  The  great  iron  found- 
ers and  iron  workers  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  Russia,  etc.,  are  ever  busy  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  war  material.  In  the  United  States 
the  case  is  far  different.  Iron  manufactures 
are  chiefly  conducted  in  the  departments  of* 
peace,  and  there  being  less  of  the  monopolistic 
spirit  permitted  here  than  in  the  countries  of 
aristocratic  dominance,  capital  is  far  more  dis- 
tributed in  the  iron  trade,  and  furnaces  and 
foundries  and  workshops  are  scattered  through 
the  country,  being  especially  aggregated  in 
those  regions  where  the  store  of  ore  in  the 


mine  is  supplemented  by  neighboring  deposits 
of  coal,  and  by  convenient  access  to  the  sea- 
board. 

Notwithstanding  the  wide-spread  depression 
in  trade,  and  the  general  financial  distress, 
many  of  the  iron  workers  in  the  United  States 
are  pressed  with  engagements.  Some  are  en- 
gaged upon  large  f(»reign  orders,  constructing 
locomotives,  cars,  steamships,  and  even  steel 
for  South  American,  European,  and  Asiatic 
railways. 

According  to  the  Toronto  Times,  the  value  of 
the  railway  cars  imported  by  Canadian  com- 
panies from  the  United  States  between  the  1st 
of  January,  1873,  and  the  30th  of  April,  1874, 
was  $259,967. 

American  steel  is  competing  successftilly 
with  the  best  English.  A  firm  in  Pittsburg, 
we  have  been  told  by  a  friend  in  the  sci^sors- 
and-shears  trade,  furnishes  the  best  steel  for 
the  articles  in  their  line  that  they  can  procure. 

Let  C^gress,  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  peoi>le  at  large,  only  enact  healthful  finan- 
cial and  custom  laws  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
merchants  and  mechanics,  and  the  American 
iron  trade  will  at  once  commence  to  grow  with 
wonderful  speed,  and  contribute  greatly  toward 
our  national  prosperity. 


SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION  IN  EUROPE. 

"VTOW  that  several  of  the  States  have 
-Li  made  education  a  necessary  element  in 
the  development  of  their  juvenile  citizens,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  for  the  reader  to 
know  that  Americans  are  behind  most  of  the 
nations  of  Continental  Jlurope  in  providing 
for  the  mental  growth  of  children  and 
youth. 

In  Saxony  education  is  compulsory;  all 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  can  read  and 
write,  and  every  child  attends  school. 

In  Switzerland  all  can  read  and  write,  and 
have  a  good  primary  education.  Education 
is  obligatory,  and  greater  efforts,  in  proper- . 
tion  to  its  means,  are  made  to  impart  prima- 
ry instruction  than  in  any  other  European 
nation. 

In  all  the  smaller  States  of  North  Germany 
education  is  compulsory,  and  all  the  children 
attend  school  a  certain  part  of  each  year. 

In  Denmark  the  same  is  true.  All  the 
Danes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  can  read,  write, 
and  keep  accounts.  The  children  attend 
school  until  the  age  of  fourteen. 
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In  Frnssia,  where  education  has  been  com- 
pulsory fbr  many  years,  almost  all  the  chil- 
dren attend  school  regularly,  except  in  some 
of  the  eastern  districts.  An  officer  who  had 
charge  of  the  military  education  of  the  Land- 
wehr,  in  twelve  years  had  only  met  three  sol- 
diers who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  An 
inquiry  having  been  instituted,  it  was  found 
that  those  three  were  the  children  of  sailors, 
who  had  been  bom  on  the  river,  and  had 
never  settled  in  any  place. 

In  Sweden  the  proportion  of  inhabitants 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  one  in  a 
thousand.  As  may  be  inferred,  instruction 
is  obligatory. 

In  Baden  every  child  receives  instruction ; 
and  in  TVurtemburg  there  is  not  a  peasant  or 
a  girl  of  the  lowest  class,  or  a  servant  in  an 
inn,  who  can  not  read,  write,  and  account 
correctly. 

In  Holland  public  assistance  is  taken  away 
from  every  indigent  family  that  neglects  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  number  of  illiterates  is  but  three 
per  cent,  of  the  population. 


In  Norway  almost  all  the  Norwegians  can 
read,  write,,  and  cipher  passably  well.  In- 
struction is  obligatory. 

In  Bavaria,  among  one  hundred  conscripts, 
but  seven  whose  education  was  incomplete, 
or  entirely  wanting,  were  found. 

In  Prance,  with  its  twenty-three  illiterate 
conscripts  in  a  hundred,  there  has  not  been 
a  system  of  compulsory  training. 


Our  Foreign  Trade. — The  following  fig- 
ures will  give  some  idea  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1874 :  Total 
value  of  imports,  $466,576,835 ;  domestic  ex- 
ports, $612,082,780;  foreign  exp.orts,  $17,- 
166,745.  The  heaviest  business  was  trans- 
acted with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
imports  from  that  kingdom  amounting  to 
$193,595,330;  the  domestic  exports,  $373,- 
566,508;  the  foreign  exports,  $7,587,644. 
Cuba  and  other  Spanish  possessions  are  sec- 
ond on  the  list,  the  imports  being  $99,468,- 
408;  domestic  exports,  $21,861,834 ;  foreign 
exports,  $2,164,758. 


ahebican  finances, 

A    METHOD    OF    CONVERTIBILITY    AND    ITS    REASONS. 


JUDGE  KELLEY  remarked,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  Tribune  reporter,  Dec.  7th,  1874, 
that"  the  $60,000,000  of  greenback  snow  locked 
np  in  the  Treasury,  which  the  owners  are  un- 
willing to  use,  and  of  which  the  Government  is 
the  mere  depositary,  and  therefore  dares  not 
use,  should  be  invested  in  8.65s,  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  purchase  or  redemption  of  gold- 
bearing  bonds,  and  thus  they  should  be  made  to 
ran— to  use  again  the  language  of  Bonamy  Price 
—to  perform  the  functions  of  circulating  medi- 
um. So,  too,  of  the  money  now  lying  in  apo- 
plectic volume  in  the  vaults  of  banks— it  should 
go  into  the  8.65  bonds,  and  again  into  gold- 
bearing  bondb,  or  gold  with  which  to  call 
them.  The  world  would  note  the  animation 
in  our  industries,  the  emigration  of  skilled 
laborers  now  going  so  rapidly  from  our  shores 
would  cease,  and  the  tide  of  immigration 
wonld  again  flow  in  upon  us ;  and,  above  all, 
that  *  debt,  debt  abroad,'  which  the  President 
truly  says  *  is  the  only  element  that  can,  with 


a  sound  cnn'eijcy,  enter  into  our  affairs  to 
cause  any  continued  depression  in  the  indus- 
tries and  prosperity  of  our  people,*  would  be 
in  so  rapid  a  process  of  liquidation  as  to  en- 
courage the  hope  that  it  would  soon  cease  to 
possess  the  power  to  interfere  with  our  domes- 
tic affairs.  But  the  President  seems  to  hav^e  a 
vague  idea  that  we  can  get  gold  somewhere 
with  which  to  work  wonders.  I  have  not  seen 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  do  not  know  what  recommendations  it 
contains,  but,  be  they  what*  they  may,  tlie 
President  accepts  and  indorses  them,  and  says 
vaguely  that  *  provision  should  be  made  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  ob- 
tain gold  as  it  may  become  necessary  from 
time  to  time  when  specie  resumption  com- 
mences.* I  would  have  been  grateful  to  him 
had  he  told  Congress  and  the  country  where 
the  gold  was  to  come  from.  We  certainly  can 
not  get  it  from  foreign  countries  to  whom  we 
are  indebted,  nor  can  we  retain  the  product  of 
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our  mines  while  it  is  all  dae  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Bonamy  Price — and  I  quote  him  be- 
cause he  is  now  an  accepted  authority  among 
the  money-mongers  of  the  country— never  fails 
to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  truth  that  the 
wealth  of  England  which  she  can  lend  to  indi- 
viduals, or  to  States,  is  not  *ca8h,*  but  *  com- 
modities/ and  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate  ot 
the  22d  of  January  last,  Mr.  Boutwell,  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  informed  the  coun- 
try that  when  oyr  bonds  had  been  sold  in 
London,  and  the  proceeds  allowed  to  accumu- 
late to  the  extent  of  $21,000,000,  *  the  Bank  of 
England,  foreseeing  that  this  accumulation  of 
coin  might  be  taken  away  bodily  in  specie, 
gave  notice  to  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of,  the  United  States  that  the  power 
of  that  institution  would  be  arrayed  against 
the  whole  proceeding,  unless  we  gave  a  pledge 
that  the  coin  should  not  be  removed,  and  that 
we  would  reinvest  it  in  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  as  they  were  offered  in  the  mar- 
kets of  London.*  To  our  humiliation,  Mr. 
Boutwell  had  to  admit  that  *we  were  com- 
pelled to  comply.'  He  also  reminded  the  Sen- 
ate that  wben  the  claim  for  the  $15,500,000 
awarded  us  at  Geneva  was  maturing,  *  the 
banking  and  commercial  classes  of  Great  Brit- 
ain induced  tlie  Government  to  interpose,  and 
by  diplomatic  arrangements  through  thd  Sfate 
Department  here,  operating  upon  the  Treasury 
Department,  secured  the  transfer  of  securities, 
and  thus  avoided  the  transfer  of  coin.'  The 
withdrawal  of  either  of  these  sums  in  bullion 
would  have  produced  not  only  a  perturbation 
throughout  British  and  continental  markets, 
but  a  panic  that  would  probably  haVe  caused 
the  Bank  of  England  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments. This  illustrates  the  weakness  of  the 
gold  basis  upon  which  tlie  President  wants  to 
build  our  future  free  banking  system.  But  we 
have  a  more  recent  illustration  than  this — one 
within  a  fortnight  When  Germany  received 
her  indemnity  in  gold  from  Prance,  Bismarck 
and  Emperor  William  were  too  wise  to  take  it 
to  Geinnany.  They  invested  somewhere  from 
$10,000,000  to  $20,000,000  publicly  in  United 
Stales  bonds,  and  cunningly  involved  a  large 
amount  of  gold,  perhaps  as  much  as  they  had 
put  into  our  bonds,  or  a  little  more,  in  the 
commercial  affairs  of  England,  by  depositing 
it  with  the  Bank  of  England  and  elsewhere ; 
and  when,  some  ten  days  ago,  a  government 
member  of  the  Reichstadt,  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate in  that  House,  referred  to  the  deposit  of 
bullion  to  the  credit  of  the  government  in 
London,  and  suggested  its  early  recall,  it  so 


frightened  the  city,  as  the  commetcial  world  of 
London  is  called,  that  the  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England  called  a  special  meeting  of 
the  managers,  and  at  once  added  one  per  cent 
to  the  export  duty  on  gold — for  that  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  thing— by  adding  one  per  cent  to 
the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  to  be  made  by  the 
Bank,  showing  how  much  a  slave  the  debtor 
nation  is  to  the  creditor.  The  crafty  rulers  of 
Germany  have  thus  taken  control  of  the  com- 
mercial markets  of  England  by*  generously 
confiding  a  large  amount  of  bullion  to  the 
care  of  the  British  banks,  and  this  incident 
serves  to  show  the  absurdity  of  any  theory 
which  depends  on  maintaining  specie  pay- 
ment in  this  country  by  borrowing  gold  from 
abroad." 

Henry  C.  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  the  ablest 
political  economist  in  America,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world,  is  a  very  earnest  advocate  of  con- 
vertibility. 

The  limits  of  our  space  prevent  our  advert- 
ing to  and  quoting  from  American  authoritiee 
as  fully  as  we  could  wish,  especially  as  we 
desire  to  show  the  very  earnest  consideration 
which  foreign  political  economists  give  to  this 
matter. 

Bonamy  Price,  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy at  Oxford  University,  England,  said,  in 
his  work  entitled  "  Principles  of  Currency : " 
"  The  defense  of  an  inconvertible  currency  may 
be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  English  lit- 
erature. No  public  writer  of  any  weight  for 
years <past  has  committed  himself  to  so  hope- 
less a  cause.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  in- 
convertible currencies  still  linger  in  some 
states,  but  they  are  not  defended  on  the 
ground  of  principle ;  they  are  excused  on  the 
plea  of  an  overwhelming  necessity.  The  na- 
tions who  adopt  them  are  the  objects  of  a  cer- 
tain pity,  as  the  victims  of  a  misfortune  which 
vanquishes  their  judgment" 

La  the  following  quotation,  evidently  written 
**  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  one  would 
almost  think  that  he  had  direct  cognizance  of 
the  hidden  springs  of  action,  which  act— en- 
ticing congressmen,  chairmen  of  committees, 
and  secretaries  of  departments  to  betray  their 
constituencies,  at  a  cost  of  absolute  ruin  to 
the  latter,  but  of  large  money  gains  to  the  for- 
mer. 

Professor  Price  complains  that  the  teach- 
ings of  political  economy  are  disregarded. 

He  might  have  added  teachings  illustrated 
by  example,  and  have  quoted  our  experience  ^ 
in    1862  and  1868,  before   the   people  were 
robbed  of  the  convertibility  of  tbelp£^nback, 
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and  their  industries  gradually  sickened  and 
died,  he  says :  **  How  comes  political  economy 
to  have  been  bom  under  so  unlucky  a  slar  as 
to  be  doomed  to  teach  and  to  persuade,  only 
to  be  repudiated?  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ceaseless  action  of  selfishness,  in 
the  never-d^g  force  of  class  and  personal  in- 
terests, in  the  steady  and  constant  effort  to 
promote  private  gains  at  the  cost  of  the  whole 
community.  The  foremost  lessons  of  political 
economy  are  directed  against  narrow  visions  of 
pricaie  advantage^  and  they  strive  to  show  how 
the  loeffare  of  each  man  is  most  efeetively  achieved 
^f  securing  the  welfare  of  aU.  But  it  seems 
otherwise  to  the  natural  mind.  The  immedi- 
ate gain  lies  before  it,  can  be  seen  and  handled, 
uid  the  law  which  demands  its  sacrifice  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  wider  and  more  prolific 
result  appears  to  contradict  the  senses,  and  to 
bring  ruin,  and  not  benefit,  in  its  train." 

So  confident  is  the  Professor  in  the  efficacy 
of  convertibility,  that  he  argues  with  much 
force  and  extreme  earnestness,  that  the  volume 
of  paper  issues  can  not  be  excessive. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  is  writing  of  bank 
notes,  which  term  in  this  country  would  be 
superseded  by  greenbacks.    He  says : 

"And  now  we  reach  the  most  important 
question  of  all— In  what  numbers  will  these 
bank  notes  circulate  ?  It  is  the  crucial  ques- 
tion wherewith  to  test  the  soundness  of  every 
theory  of  currency.  It  is  a  question  which 
every  merchant,  every  banker,  every  chamber 
of  commerce,  every  member  of  Parliament 
who  speaks  on  currency,  ought  to  push  home 
to  his  mind,  and  not  be  content  till  he  has  at- 
tained to  a  clear,  precise,  and  intelligible  an- 
swer. It  is  the  center  of  every  theoiy  of  cur- 
rency, whether  metallic  or  of  paper.  Every 
doctrine  which  is  mistaken  on  this  central 
principle  is  worthless  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
science  of  currency.  Mr.  Tooke  discerned  the 
true  answer :  If r.  Mill,  with  some  little  waver- 
ing, and  a. few  others,  have  seen  the  light; 
but  the  general  literature  on  money  matters 
throughout  the  world  profoundly  ignores  the 
fiict  The  answer  is  the  same  with  that 
which  has  already  been  given  to  the  parallel 
question  respecting  sovereigns.  So  many  bank 
notes  as  the  public  wants  and  can  use  will  cir- 
culate, and  no  more.  Neither  the  bankers,  nor 
Parliament,  nor  the  law,  nor  the  need  of  bor- 
rowers, nor  any  other  power,  but  the  wants 
and  convenience  of  the  public,  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  specific  payments  in  which 
bank  notes  are  used,  can  determine  how  many 
convertible  bank  notes  will  remain  in  circula- 


tion and  not  be  returned  upon  the  hands  of 
the  bankers  for  payment 

THIS  18  THE  TBUTH  OP  TRUTHS  IN  CXJBRENCT. 

The  banker  may  have  the  strongest  inclina- 
tion to  issue  more ;  eager  merchants,  in  their 
anxiety  to  procure  loans,  may  offer  to  carry 
away  in  notes  the  whole  of  their  borrowings ; 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  may  grant  sus- 
pensions of  acts  of  Parliament  to  fathers  of  the 
city ;  but  the  attempt  to  substitute  any  other 
regulator  of  the  quantity  of  the  notes  circulat- 
ing than  the  inclination  of  the  public  to  keep 
them,  is  absolutely  hopeless.  An  expanded  or 
infiated  circulation  of  bank  notes  is  an  absurd- 
ity, nothing  .better  than  pure  nonsense.  .  It 
would  be  just  as  sensible  to  speak  of  an  ex- 
panded or  inflated  circulation  of  hats.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  the  hatter  to  make  more  hats 
than  can  be  sold ;  but  where  is  the  inflation  in 
that  case?  In  the  number  of  hats  circulating 
about  the  town,  in  each  man  having  a  dozen 
hats  in  his  house  ?  The  very  question  is  pue- 
rile. There  would  be  an  inflation  of  hats,  but 
it  would  be  found  in  the  shops  of  the  hatters, 
and  not  in  the  circulation  of  bats.  There  may 
be,  in  the  same  way,  an  Inflation  of  bank  notes, 
by  too  many  being  made;  but  the  inflation 
would  not  be  found  in  the  circulation  of  notes, 
but  in  the  banks,  which  would  be  stuffed  up 
with  their  own  unusable  and  unsalable  wares. 
Ask  each  of  yourselves  how  it  is  possible  to 
inflate  your  own  use  of  bank  notes?  The 
question  itself  excites  your  ridicule.  What  is 
to  make  you  willing  to  keep  more  bank  notes 
in  your  desks  or  your  pockets,  so  long  as  your 
habits  of  spending  remain  unchanged,  and  you 
have  enough  for  your  regular  wants ?  If  more 
should  reach  you  from  aqy  source,  what  would 
you  do  with  them?  Keep  them?  No;  you 
would  get  rid  of  them ;  you  would  place  them 
at  a  banker's,  as  things  for  which  you  hsCve  no 
speciflc  use,  so  long  as  your  habits  of  life  re- 
main unaltered.  I  mean  by  habits  of  life,  not 
your  spending  more,  but  your  spending  in  a 
way  which  creates  a  new  use  for  notes.  A 
gift  of  £100  in  notes  might  send  you  on  a 
travel— and  then  you  would  want  more  notes; 
but  your  spending  them  at  Oxford  in  buying 
furniture  or  books  would  not  increase  your 
want  of  notes.  You  would  put  the  notes  at  a 
bank,  and  pay  for  the  fVirniture  and  books  with 
checks.  The  same  inability  to  increase  the 
use  of  notes,  and  the  consequent  unwillingness 
to  retain  them  which  you  experience,  beset 
every  member  of  the  community." — "  Princi- 
ples of  Currency,"  pp.  108-110. 
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SPEAKER    AND    CLERK    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    ASSEMBLY. 


JEBElflAH  MOGUIBE,  THE  SPEAKER. 

THIS  gentleman  inherits  from  bis  mother's 
side  a  good  constitution,  and  that  off-hand 
readiness  of  intellect  which  appreciates  truth 


lent  perceptive  capacity;  enjoys  the  contem- 
plation of  exterior  things. 

His  language,  correlating  with  his  mtellect, 
tends  to  make  him  a  compact,  direct,  pertinent 


PORTRAIT  OP  JEREMIAH  McGUIRE. 


without  the  necessity  of  close  study  and  delib- 
erate reflection.  He  uses  his  Causality,  how- 
ever, in  reaching  out  into  new  and  untried 
fields  of  thought  and  obseiTation ;  has  excel- 


speaker,  mther  than  a  fluent  one.  As  a  writer, 
his  articles  would  be  to  the  point,  and  seem 
pruned  like  a  grape-vine  in  March,  having  no 
surplus  branches.  He  appreciates  wit,  corn- 
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prebends  the  absurd  and  ridiculous.  His  Or- 
der is  large  enough  to  render  him  systematic 
and  methodical.  His  head  being  broad  in  the 
region  of  Ideality,  he  inclines  to  be  poetical 
and  dramatic.  Trained  in  public-speaking,  he 
would  suit  the  action  to  the  word.   As  a  lawyer 


His  Constructivenesdis  well  marked.  Trained 
in  mechanism,  he  would  do  well.  He  is  not 
pretentious,  in  fact  has  not  quite  enough  assur- 
ance, but  generally  succeeds  better  than  he  ex- 
pects to.  Elevated  to  place  and  power,  he  may 
enjoy  it,  but  he  enters  upon  its  duties  with  a 


PORTRAIl^    OP     HIRAM     CALKINS. 


his  looks  and  gestures  would  carry  a  stronger 
meaning  even  than  his  words.  Ajury^'oukl 
know  what  was  coming  by  the  thunder-cloud 
or  stmshine  expressed  upon  his  face. 


certain  diffidence.    His  sense  of  reputation  is 
strong,  and  liis  Cautiousness  exerts  ratlier  too 
much  influence. 
He  appreciates  Justice  deeply,  may  be  in  some 
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cases  unduly  severe  \ji  the  censure  of  those 
who  do  wrong  apparently  on  purpose,  or  from 
motives  of  selfishness.  As  a  magistrate,  or 
jurist,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  give  a  guilty 
man  the  fhll  penalty  of  the  law.  Yet  he  is  not 
wanting  in  sympathy  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
for  those  who  are  unfortunatei  and  who  do 
wrong  unintentionally. 

His  social  nature  is  dtrong  enough  to  attract 
the  friendship  of  others.  He  has  more  than 
average  social  sympathy. 

As  a  business  man,  he  is  disposed  to  prac- 
tice economy.  There  is  enough  of  discretion 
and  policy  in  his  composition  to  enable  him  to 
manage  his  own  affairs  well.  People  do  not 
find  out  easily  what  he  is  not  ready  to  commu- 
nicate. Those  who  attempt  to  "interview" 
him,  get  only  so  much  as  he  wants  the  public 
to  know,  and  yet  he  has  not  the  disposition  to 
befog  or  deceive  people;  but  knows  how  to 
apologize  or  excuse  himself  for  not  answering 
questions  which  he  does  not  think  it  proper  to 
answer.  As  a  jurist,  he  would  be  a  wise  coun- 
selor and  a  prudent  manager.  As  a  financier, 
he  would  be  careful,  saving,  and  successful; 
as  a  citizen,  upright  and  wise.  As  a  friend,  he 
would  be  cordial  and  true,  and  those  who 
know  him  most  intimately  usually  like  him 
more  than  tbose  who  are  but  moderately  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  which  is  public 
and  ostentatious,  which  commands  attention 
and  admiration,  but  it  is  usually  superficial, 
and  when  persons  come  to  know  thoroughly 
the  " great  man,"  he  is  found  to  be  hollow; 
but  in  the  subject  of  our  sketch  we  consider  a 
man  who  is  possessed  of  solid  abilities  and 
qualities. 

He  has  a  sensitive  nature,  and  a  rather  warm 
temper;  the  latter  sometimes  gets  the  advan- 
tage of  him.  What  he  needs  is  a  little  more 
Self-Esteem,  to  enable  him  to  rise  above  that 
weakness. 

The  new  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  fh>m  Elmira,  Chemung 
County,  where  he  has  long  been  known  as  a 
lawyer  of  eminent  ability,  having  for  several 
years  been  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
important  cases  which  have  come  before  the 
courts  of  Central  and  Western  New  York. 

But  few  men  have  ever  been  called  to  fill 
this  important  position  who  could  be  said  to 
be  equal  to  Mr.  McGuire  in  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  requb-ed  to  discharge  its  deli- 
cate and  onerous  duties  with  distinguished 
wisdom  and  success. 

Mr.  McGuire  is  in  his  fiftieth  year.    He  en- 


joyed no  extraordinary  educational  advan- 
ges  in  his  youth,  but  eagerly  availed  himself  of 
all  that  his  opportunities  threw  in  his  way, 
and  when  he  reached  man^s  estate  determined 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  He 
'did  so,  and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  Bar; 
soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  calling,  and  en- 
joys the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  very  largely.  He  is  a  firm  Democrat, 
and  has  long  taken  an  active  part  in  politics. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  a  former  Legis- 
lature, and  his  abilities,  as  a  jurist  secured  him  a 
position  on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  His 
abilities  are  really  those  of  a  judge,  and  he  has 
thus  far  displayed  them  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree in  his  rulings  as  Speaker. 

He  was  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1878,  and 
his  speech  on  the  Cornell  University  was  the 
ablest  and  most  noted  speech  of  that  session. 
His  speech  on  the  management  of  the  land-grant 
was  not  only  the  most  noteworthy  instance  of 
his  devotion  to  truth  and  justice,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  of  the  State,  but  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  wkole  country.  After  two 
years'  delay,  he  is  now,  by  virtue  of  his  ofllce  as 
Speaker,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  University. 


HIRAM  CALKINS,  THE  CLERK. 

This  gentleman  should  be  known  as  a 
quick  observer  and  a  sharp  critic.  His  intu- 
itions enable  him  to  reach  results  without 
a  long  course  of  meditation,  but  he  takes  in 
readily  the  particulars  of  an  object  under  con- 
sideration. The  little  things  which  men  say 
and  do  impress  him  specially.  For  instance, 
if  he  were  a  lawyer,  he  would  get  at  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  a  man  through  some  little 
thing,  as  a  word  or  a  whisper,  and  be  satisfied 
with  its  significance. 

He  is  a  natural  critic.  Defects,  errors,  impro- 
prieties, as  well  as  the  excellences  of  persons, 
strike  him  at  a  glance.  He  reads  character 
readily,  and  so  understands  strangers  at  the 
first  interview.  If  in  a  bank,  hotel,  court  of 
justice,  where  stranjfers  were  passing,  one  fair 
view  of  each  person  would  be  suflBcient  to  give 
him  a  good  impression  of  his  character;  and 
that  impression  would  be  so  strong  that  he 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  relieve  his  opinion 
fl^>m  it,  if  there  were  evidences  brought  for- 
ward i^inst  it 

He  is  a  rapid  reasoner.  He  is  not  disposed 
to  refiect  in  the  abstract  way,  without  facts  or  a 
positive  basis.  When  abstract  reasoning  is  of- 
fered by  others,  he  listens  to  it  with  impatience ; 
he  wants  an  argument  to  be  made  up  of  illus- 
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tratiODS,  in  direct  proof  of  well-presented  pre- 
mises. 

He  is  a  ready  worker,  ofi-band,  decisive,  and 
dispatches  work  witli  great  rapidity ;  can  meet 
the  duties  arising  from  a  multiplicity  of  re- 
sponsibilities. If  presiding  officer  of  a  tu- 
multuous assembly,  he  would  be  able,  in  the 
midst  of  the  confUsion,  to  keep  the  run  of  af- 
fairs ;  he  has  that  versatility  which  enables  one 
to  hear  three  or  four  things  at  a  time,  and  do 
half-a-dozen  things  at  once«  yet  keep  each  by 
itself,  and  pushing  all  to  a  successful  issue.* 

He  respects  that  which  is  great,  but  is  not 
very  strong  in  faith ;  is  inclined  to  doubt,  and 
80  keeps  himself  close  to  facts.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  Self -Esteem  in  his  character :  it 
has  mcreased  with  his  years,  showing  that 
be  has  been  placed  in  relations  of  tesponsi- 
bility. 

He  is  very  positive,  steadfast,  and  thorough 
in  whatever  work  he  undertakes.  A  little 
more  blandness  would  render  his  relations  with 
people  more  smooth.  If  he  had  more  policy 
he  would  probably  be  more  acceptable.  He 
states  things  squarely.  If  people  want  sugges- 
tions or  advice,  he  is  rather  inclined  to  give 
them  in  a  clean-cut,  emphatic  form.  People 
who  are  disposed  to  do  wrong  do  not  like  him 
very  well ;  he  is  rather  sharp  on  them.  People 
who  deserve  to  be  criticised  and  censured  do 
not  like  to  come  under  his  observation.  But 
men  who  need  aid  and  encouragement,  and  at 
the  same  time  deserve  it,  like  him,  because  his 
mellow  side  is  turned  toward  weakness  and 
honesty. 

He  is  not  a  quarrefsome  man,  but  he  has  a 
thorough-going  nature,  the  real  grit,  which  ex- 
hibits itself  when  called  upon  to  act  He  ap- 
preciates property ;  and  if  he  had  a  pursuit  re- 
quiring mechanical  Judgment,  his  inventive 
talent  would  enable  him  to  adapt  old  princi- 
ples to  new  styles ;  would  make  bis  work  serv- 
iceable as  well  to  others  as  to  himself,  and  per- 
form it  economically.  He  is  disposed  to  fru- 
gality in  the  management  of  his  affiiirs.  Un- 
necessary waste  of  means  or  materials  annoys 
him.  He  has  that  discriminating  eye  and  that 
sense  of  economy  which  will  enable  him  to  de-. 
tect  the  particulars  in  any  great  work,  say,  for 
instance,  the  New  York  Post-Office,  in  which 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  dollars  might 
have  been  saved,  and  the  structure  be  neverthe- 
less just  as  well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  if  not 
better.  If  he  had  been  trained  in  architecture, 
or  in  other  high  departments  of  mechanics,  he 
would  have  taken  eminent  rank. 

Be  has  the  capabilities  indispensable  to  the 


first-rate  teacher,  the  good  lawyer  or  writer— 
especiaUy  of  the  teacher  who  occupies  a  posi- 
tion where  accuracy  of  judgment  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  are  required. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  elected  to  the  re- 
sponsible and  honorable  position  as  Clerk 
to  the  Assembly  on  Tuesday,  January  5th,  is 
a  native  of  Wyoming  County,  in  this  State, 
and  has  just  passed  his  forty-first  year.  Mr. 
Calkins  comes  from  an  excellent  stock— his  an- 
cestors on  both  sides  having  been  prominently 
connected  with  the  earlier  history  of  our  coun- 
try. He  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  labor- 
ing on  a  farm,  with  no  other  educational  ad- 
vantages than  those  afforded  by  the  district 
school,  where  he  was  remarkable  for  his  promp- 
titude and  scholarship.  He  was  an  inveterate 
reader,  and  ,at  a  very  early  age  manifested  a 
strong  desire  to  exCel  in  every  branch  of 
study. 

On  arriving  at  his  majority  he  visited  Harris- 
burg,  and  engaged  in  book-keeping  and  corre- 
sponding for  the  Philadelphia  SaUy  and  other 
papers,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Soon  after  he  commenced  corresponding  for 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  was  so  successful 
that  Mr.  Hudson,  then  managing  editor,  ofibrcd 
him  a  situation  on  that  paper  in  New  York. 
In  1859  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York, 
and  took  a  positipn  on  the  New  York  Herald, 
He  acted  as  correspondent  of  the  Herald  at 
Albany  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  1860,  was  legislative  c»)rrespondent  of  the 
Herald  for  four  succeeding  sessions.  In  the 
fall  of  1864  Mr.  Bennett  sent  Mr.  Calkins  to 
Washington  to  represent  the  New  York  Herald. 
There  he  soon  established  confidential  relations 
with  the  President  and  members  of  the  Cab- 
hiet 

In  the  fall  of  1866  he  levered  his  con- 
nection with  the  Herald^  and  became  a  parf  of 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Worlds  when  he  was 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Senate.  At  the  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  1866  he  went  to  Albany  as 
the  representative  of  the  World.  In  the  fall 
of  1868,  soon  after  the  death  of  Miles  O'Reilly, 
he  became  editor  of  the  New  York  Citizen^  and 
exhibited  rare  journalistic  talent  in  conduct- 
ing that  papet.  He  held  the  position  of  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  for  two  years,  discharging  its  du- 
ties with  distinguished  ability,  exhibiting  an 
executive  capacity  beyond  the  anticipations  of 
his  friends.  Mr.  Calkins  was  unanimously 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  Decemper,  1872,  receiving  the  support 
of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  that 
body. 
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The  Fort  St. Philip  Canal. — A  bill  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
last  session  which  provides  for  a  canal  two 
hundred  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  twen- 
ty-five feet  deep,  to  form  a  permanent  high- 
way from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  work  is  to  be  constructed 
by  the  United  States,  to  be  free  to  all  nations, 
to  be  completed  within  three  years,  and  to 
cost  not  more  than  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

For  many  years  past,  all  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  keep  open  the  channels 
through  which  the  great  river  empties  into 
the  Gulf  have  been  attended  with  failure. 
As  far  back  as  1837  extensive  dredging  was 
attempted,  but  abandoned  as  unavailing,  and 


in  1852  jetties  were  pujt  down  at  the  mouth 
of  Southwest  Pass,  and  another  trial  of  deep- 
ening made,  the  results  of  which,  however, 
completely  disappeared  within  four  years 
after  the  work  was  done.  Latterly  steam 
dredging  boats  have  been  employed,  render- 
ing the  river  mouths  practical  at  times  for 
large  vessels,  but  not  effecting  the  opening 
of  the  permanent  channels  for  which  the 
large  commerce  of  New  Orleans  is  now  suf- 
fering. The  present  proposed  canal,  which 
is  to  extend  a  distance  of  six  and  a  half  miles, 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  below 
Fort  St.  Philip  to  a  point  four  miles  south  of 
Breton  Island,  was  projected  by  Benjamin 
Buisson  some  forty  years  ago. 


Jcpartnmtt  of ;  jhpiologo— fflur  fentorium. 


--^ 


Cnltlvate  the  pliy^cdl  mun  'exclQclrely,  Mid  yon  b«Te  mi  athlete  or  a  aaTage ;  the  moral  only,  and  yon  bare  an  enthoaUut  or  a  nuutiae ;  tha  tatcl 
tectual  only,  and  yon  bare  a  dlieiued  oddity- It  may  be  a  moi>tt«r.  It  U  only  by  training  all  t<)g«tber— the  pfaydcal,  Intellectnal,  and  iplrltital — VomX 
the  comflete  man  can  be  formed. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MIND  UPON  THE  BODY. 


THAT  mind  pervades  the  whole  animal 
organism  seems  proven  from  its  great 
influence  in  bodily  disease.  Irregularity  of 
action  in  the  heart,  and  even  real  disease, 
may  be  induced  by  tonstant  notice  of  its 
pulsations.  The  person  who  talks  continu- 
ally of  being  nervous,  will  aggravate  and  in- 
crease irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 
Every  one  knows  how  children  are  often 
frightened  by  ghost  stories  and  other  such 
tales,  so  that  sleeplessness  is  caused  and 
nervous  disorders  fastened  upon  the  little 
sufferer.  Many  instances  have  occurred  where 
not  only  children,  but  even  adults,  have  been 
frightened  so  that  death  resulted. 

A  story  has  been  related  how  a  class  of 
medical  students,  incredulous  of  mental 
power  in  inducing  disease,  experimented 
upon  a  healthy,  robust  young  farmer  of  their 
acquaintance.  A  half-dozen  or  so  of  bud- 
ding esculapians  stationed  themselves  at 
short  intervals  along  the  road  the  farmer 
would  pass  in  going  to  market. 

The  first  experimenter  called  out;  **  Good- 
morning,  John,  a  bright  day ;  how's  hay  to- 


day ?  But  you  arc  not.  looking  well !  What's 
the  matter  ?    Headache  ?  " 

"No,"  replies  John.  "Never  felt  better 
in  my  life ;  all  hum  about  my  not  looking 
well." 

Student  replies,  "  Better  be  a  little  care- 
ful this  warm  day,"  and  the  hay  drives  on. 

John  meditates  upon  the  idea  of  his  not 
looking  well,  meets  No.  2  further  on,  who 
exclaims,  without  any  preliminaries,  "  Why, 
John,  what's  the  matter  ?    You're  sick," 

"  No,"  answers  John,  less  confidently  than 
before ;  "  I'm  not  sick,  though  not  so  pert 
as  usual  this  morning."  No.  2  hems,  shakes 
his  head,  looks  wise,  and  John  passes  on, 
thinking  about  their  words,  and  really  be- 
/  ginning  to  feel  ill. 

Meets  now  No.  8,  who  cries  out  in  a  voice 
almost  of  terror,  "  Good  heavens,  John  I 
you're  a  dead  man  1  You've  got  the  fever." 
John,  already  pale  and  with  great  beads  of 
perspiration  upon  his  forehead,  reddens, 
then  blanches  and  "  allows  that  something 
ails  him,  and  he'll  call  at  the  doctor's  in 
town." 
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No.  4  and  5  corroborate  the  preyious  state- 
ments, and  No.  6  finaUy  helps  the  sick  young 
fellow  down  from  the  load  and  into  the 
doctor^s. 

Here  the  story  was  privately  related 
to  the  physician,  who,  making  a  simple 
prescription,  cheered  the  young  man,  while 
No.  6  helped  unload  the  hay  and  rode  back 
with  the  convalescing  John,  fully  convinced 
of  the  important  rSle  the  mind  plays  in 
physical  disease. 

It  is  well  known  that  cholera  is  often  in- 
duced by  fear,  and  a  fatal  termination  of 
thb  disease  may  be  almost  surely  predicted 
where  the  patient  is  of  a  gloomy,  trouble- 
foreboding  disposition,  or  dreads  death. 
During  a  season  of  epidemic  cholera  two 
of  our  family  connections,  men  of  good  in- 
tellect, were  absent  from  home  upon  busi- 
ness that  detained  them  several  days.  Leam- 
iiig  that  cholera  had  broken  out  in  the  city 
where  they  resided,  they  became  much 
troubled  about  their  families,  and  finally, 
impressed,  with  the  idea  they  should  find 
vheir  wives  ill  and  dying,  they  started  home, 
thinking  and  talking  of  the  horrors  of  this 
terrible  scourge.  Before  reaching  the  city 
both  were  taken  sick  and  expired  soon  after 
arriving  at  home,  without  having  been  ex- 
posed to  contagion. 

Again,  the  mind  has  great  power  in  up- 
holding and  strengthening,  through  trouble 
and  disaster,  those  possessing  courage  and 
determination.  This  may  be  proven  by  the 
records  of  expeditions  of  discovery,  when 
accident  or  stress  of  weather  has  brought 
saffering  and  hardship.  The  despondent, 
weak-minded  ones  are  the  first  to  break 
down  and  die,  although  their  physical 
strength  and  power  may  have  been  of  a  su- 
perior order;  while  those  of  weak,  slight 
physique,  uphdd  by  an  elastic,  hopeful  spirit, 
and  the  force  imparted  by  a  cultivated,  help- 
devising  mind,  will  survive  incredible  labor 
and  privation. 

An  instance  of  the  power  of  will  in  pro- 
longing li&  has  fallen  under  my  own  obser- 
vaticm.  A  young  man  who  had  contracted 
consomption  was,  for  many  weeks,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, just  at  death^s  door,  and  no  physi- 
cian believed  it  scarcely  possible  for  him  to 
amrvive  from  day  to  day.  But  he  said,  "  I 
must  live  till  I  am  twenty-one." 


"Why,  Henry,"  said  a  friend,  "are  not 
you  resigned  to  go  when  God  calls  you  ? " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  for  one  thing, 
and  I  shall  try,  and  I  believe  God  will  help 
me  live  to  that  day.  If  I  do  not  live  to 
twenty-one  the  property  my  grandfather  left 
me  will  go  out  of  my  family — my  mother 
and  the  children  will  have  nothing  to  live 
upon.  I  have  worked  foi  them  since  I  was 
twelve  years  old ;  God  will  certainly  let  me 
stay  till  I  can  do  this  for  them." 

The  days  went  by,  and  Henry  lingered. 
The  night  before  the  birth-day  came;  the 
papers  were  brought ;  the  notary  waited  in 
the  next  room  till  the  midnight  hour  had 
passed  and  the  few  minutes  besides  that  made 
the  youth  legally  of  age.  Then  the  thin  fin- 
gers clasped  firmly  the  pen,  and  wrote  the 
name  which  made  mother  and  helpless  chil- 
dren free  from  want. 

**  Now  I  can  go  to  God  in  peace ;  my  work 
is  done,"  he  said,  and  the  morning  light 
shone  in  lovingly  upon  the  calm,  pain-free 
face,  for  God  "had  given  His  beloved 
sleep." 

Now,  what  do  these  and  hundreds  of  simi- 
lar examples  prove,  except  the  great  power 
of  mind  and  will  in  inducing  or  repelling  dis- 
ease and  in  hastening  or  retarding  death? 
The  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  all  wh<» 
would  avoid  contagion  must  add  to  dietary 
and  sanitary  precautions  a  cheerful,  courage- 
ous spirit ;  that  those  who  would  enjoy  gen- 
eral good  health  must  keep  tranquil,  care-free 
minds,  and  cultivate  unenvious,  charitable 
feelings.  Revenge,  hatred,  anger,  malice,  all 
tend  to  reduce  the  tone  of  the  system  and 
produce  actual  disease.  "A  merry  heart 
doeth  good  like  a  medicine." 

A  visitor  to  the  sick  should  enter  with  a 
"  (3k>od-moming  or  evening  "  greeting,  pass 
at  once  to  some  pleasant  subject  of  conver- 
sation that  will  draw  the  invalid^s  attention 
from  herself  without  creating  excitement  or 
weariness,  and,  not  tarrying  longer  than  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  withdraw,  leading  the 
patient  cheered  and  helped. 

The  sick  must  always  be  encouraged  and 
made  to  "  look  upon  the  bright  side."  Dole- 
ful tales  of  sickness  and  death  must  not  be 
related  to  or  before  them,  and  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  their  ill  health  by 
every  visitor  asking  "How  do  you  feel  to- 
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day  ? "    If  they  think  they  are  getting  bet- 
ter ?  and  similar  inquiries,  thus  causing  the 
mind  to  live  oyer  again  and  again  all  dis- 
comfort and  pain. 
When  the  influence  of  mentality  upon  the 


physical  system  is  better  understood  there 
will  be  less  sickness  and  fkr  lees  su£Eering, 
for  mental  pain  is  far  more  wearing  and 
agonizing  than  physical  pain. 

AMELIB  y.  PBTIT. 


TflE    CELEBRATED    <^GBOWBAB    CASE.*" 


ED.  Phbekolooical  Joubital  —  Sir  : 
Hutchinson^s  Physiology  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  miner  who  had  an  iron  driven 
through  his  head,  entering  below  his  ear  and 
coming  out  at  the  top,  carrying  a  portion  of 
the  brain  away.  He  recovered  without  any 
further  injury  than  the  loss  of  an  eye.  Did 
such  a  case  ever  occur  f 

Arts.  The  case  you  refer  to,  but  which  you 
state  incorrectly,  occurred  in  the  town  of 
Cavendish,  Vt,  about  the  year  1844,  and  an 
account  of  the  affair  was  published  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  by  Dr. 
Harlow,  the  physician  who  attended  him, 
whom  also  we  know  and  with  whom  we  have 
conversed  on  the  subject.  After  the  death 
of  the  patient,  perhaps  fifteen  years  later,  the 
skull  was  procured,  and  is  now  in  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  Museum,  we  believe.  Engrav- 
ings illustrating  the  skull  and  the  iron  bar 
which  was  driven  through  it,  have  also  been 
published. 

The  facts  are  these :  The  man  was  tamping 
a  charge  for  blasting  with  an  iron  bar,  round 
in  form,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  up- 
per end,  the  lower  end  being  about  one  and 
a  quarter  inches  in  diameter.  The  blast  ex- 
ploded and  drove  the  tamping  iron,  or  "  crow- 
bar," as  it  had  been  erroneously  called,  upward 
and  through  the  face  and  head.  It  went  in» 
not  under  the  ear,  but  under  the  cheek-bone, 
nearer  to  the  nose  than  to  the  ear,  passing 
behind  the  eye,  cutting  off"  the  optic  nerve, 
and  passing  out  at  the  top  of  the  head,  about 
two  inches  back  from  where  the  hair  com- 
mences'to  grow,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Be- 
pevolence  and  the  front  part  of  Veneration. 
As  the  iron  was  tapering,  it  separated  the 
matter  of  the  brain  and  also  the  matter  of 
the  cheek  and  bones,  somewhat  as  a  bodkin 
or  skewer  would  separate  the  fibers  of  meat, 
dividing  the  fibers  without  seriously  lacer- 
ating the  parts.    If  a  bodkin  be  pushed 


through  a  roll  of  cloth,  it  will  make  a  hole 
by  merely  pressing  apart  the  fibers.  The 
same  would  be  true  with  a  bayonet  thrust  in 
the  thick  part  of  the  leg. 

Of  course  there  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the 
head  and  brain.  The  bar  weighed  thirty- 
two  pounds,  and  was  nearly  three  feet  long ; 
and  after  passing  through  the  head  it  went 
high  in  air  and  fell  to  the  ground,  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  injured 
man.  There  was  inflammation  and  ultimate 
sloughing,  with  copious  discharge  through 
the  cheek,  and  as  there  was  a  hole  from  the 
bottom  upward,  whatever  sloughing  or  dis- 
charge the  brain  might  make  was  through 
the  lower  opening.  The  man  had  a  good 
constitution,  and  recovered ;  but  during  the 
course  of  his  illness  he  was  profane,  irrever- 
ent, disrespectful,  extremely  coarse  and  vul- 
gar in  his  remarks,  so  much  so,  that  persons 
of  delicacy,  especially  women,  found  it  im- 
possible to  endure  his  presence.  These  traits 
had  not  been  manifested  by  him  previously. 

This  case  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  injury  and  of  surgical  skill.  Some 
men  have  had  bullets  shot  through  the  lungs, 
and  others  have  received  saber  wounds  that 
went  entirely  through  the  body,  and  they 
have  recovered;  while  others,  receiving  a 
sliver  under  the  nail,  have  been  thrown  into 
lockjaw,  and  died.  Sometimes  one  receives 
a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  flat  of  a  man^s 
hand,  and  the  concussion  produces  death. 
Yet  none  of  these  classes  of  injury,  the  very 
severe  or  the  very  slight,  constitute  the  rule. 
The  great  general  public  error,  however,  in 
reference  to  the  crowbar  case,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  most  people  suppose  it  was  an  in- 
strument with  a  blunt  end,  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter,  and  that  it  went  career- 
ing and  tearing  its  way  through  the  brain, 
yet  the  man  got  well.  When  the  bodkin 
form  of  the  bar  is  considered,  and  when  it  is 
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remembered  that  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
thftt  bar  was  worn  smooth  by  being  much  han- 
dled, the  case  will  seem  less  mysterious.  We 
may  add  that  the  point  was  not  sharp;  it 


was  perhaps  as  large  as  a  common  lead  pen- 
cil at  the  small  end,  but  small  euough  and 
sharp  enough  to  divide  the  matter  through 
which  it  was  driven. 


MR.    E.    A.    B.    PHELPS, 

A  CITIZEN  OP  OREGON. 


OUR  portrait  is  that  of  a  man  of  positive 
individuality,  as  is  evident  in  the  whole 
cast  of  the  head  and  features.  The  temper- 
ament— ^motive-mental— Kjonduces  to  endur- 
ance and  activity,  particularly  the  latter; 
and  the  organization  or  development  of  the 
brain  declares  the  man  of  peculiar  views  and 
special  habits,  amounting  to  what  in  this 
day  of  conventionalism  would  be  deemed  by 
most  people  "  in  society  "  as  out-and-out  ec- 
centricity. 
A  candid,  intelligent  view,  however,  of 


this  man  "would  embrace  this.  couiifiTiiiiion 
as  a  primary  element,  that  he  is  merely  en- 
deavoring to  live  in  accordance  with  his  con- 
victions of  what  practices  are  best  adapted 
to  a  healthful  performance  of  the  duties  ob- 
ligatory upon  him,  and  to  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  what  meed  of  pleasure  or  solace  life 
may  accord  him.  Mr.  Phelps  is  no  misan- 
thropical unfortunate,  who  has  taken  up  his 
residence  in  a  lone  region  of  a  Pacific  State 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  desolate  contemplation  of  an 
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unsuccessfiil  past ;  he  is  no  ignorant  dullard, 
whose  lack  of  intelligence  and  incapacity  for 
social  sympathy  have  directed  him  to  the 
peaceful  wildness  of  an  Oregon  home.  No ; 
•  as  it  will  be  seen  by  his  own  description  of 
himself,  he  is  a  man  of  education,  obtained, ' 
to  be  sure,  amid  varied  experiences,  and  of  a 
hearty  earnestness  and  candor  which- should 
command  the  respect  of  all  sincere  seekers 
for  that  common  object  of  humanity — hap- 
piness. 

"There  is  no  speculation  in  those  eyes." 
There  is  a  frank  openness  about  them  which 
attracts,  and  also  a  searching  expresdon 
which  evinces  the  inquirer.  The  mesial  re- 
gion of  the  forehead  is  strongly  developed, 
showing  that  Mr.  Phelps^  disposition  is  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  investigation.  He  is 
a  natural  accumulator  of  facts ;  would  know 
for  himself  the  truth  of  a  matter,  and  to  that 
end  deems  the  labor  of  investigating  an  in- 
teresting subject  an  agreeable  process.  We 
can  not  regard  him  as  a  man  of  broad  m^ital 
scope,  but  rather  as  a  man  of  close  scrutiny, 
fond  of  contemplating  subjects  from  special 
points  of  view,  and  letting  side  relatiotis 
take  care  of  themselves.  Though  very  fond 
of  variety,  he  is  a  practical .  man,  as  concerns 
his  own  affairs ;  has  his  own  opinions ;  keeps 
his  objects  clearly  in  view,  and  goes  directly 
toward  them.  He  is  not  slow,  but  alert, 
quick,  pointed,  and  assured.  Secretiveness 
has  but  little  to  do  in  his  economy,  but  he 
is  not  a  heady,  "rash  man,  having  Cautious- 
ness enough  to  give  him  a  prudent  regard 
to  consequences.  His  judgment  is  of  the 
off-hand  sort,  impressions  coming  to  him  as 
a  kind  of-  inspiration,  and  molding  his  opin- 
ions an4  actions,  yet  almost  always  in  agree- 
ment with  the  results  of  subsequent  reflec- 
tion. His  moral  sensibilities  are  not  deficient, 
especially  Benevolence,  but  he  is  not  the 
man  to  be  restricted  or  cramped  by  the  rules 
and  xirdinances  of  societies  or  sects.  He 
believes  in  the  right  and  the  true,  and  also 
l)elieves  in  his  and  every  man^s  right  to  do 
the  good  and  the  true  in  accordance  with 
IiIb  convictions  of  duty  and  obligation.    . 

His  whole  spirit  has  much  of  the  pioneer 
and  leader  in  it,  not  that  spirit,  to  be  sure, 
which  heads  a  community  and  draws  it  into 
new  lines  and  new  measures,  but  the  spirit 
which  causes  a  man  to  break  loose  from  the 


leading-strings  of  convention,  and  give  to 
the  world  an  example  of  activity,  self-sacri- 
fice, and  eamestoess  in  new  fields  and  in  the 
trial  of  new  principles. 

We  present  this  sketch  at  the  suggestion 
of  an  esteemed  and  distinguished  corre- 
spondent. Dr.  Geo.  M.  Bourne,  formerly  of 
San  Francisco,  now  of  Lake  Tahpe,  Califor- 
nia, who  deems  Mr.  Phelps  a  gentleman  very 
worthy  our  consideration.  The  biographical 
notes  we  take  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Phelps  to 
Dr.  Bourne,  and  give  them  pretty  much  in 
his  own  language : 

**  I  was  bom  in  the  year  1814,  the  fourth 
child  of  <five,  in  the  town  of  Marblehead. 
Mass.  My  parents  were  of  English  blood 
on  both  sides;  I  was  six  years  old  when 
they  remoTSd  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  My  boy- 
hood was  passed  in  the  various  pursuits  of 
forming,  store-keeping,  and  iron-manuflBMStur- 
ing,  until  I  was  sixteen,  when  I  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  printing  business,  but,  after*  a 
year  of  service,  found  it  necessary  to  give  it 
up  on  account  of  ill-health;  was  subse- 
quently apprenticed  to  the  machine  and 
foundry  business,  but  ill-health  again  obliged 
me  to  relinquish  that  Then  I  was  employed 
ft  year  in  a  nail  factory,  and  a  year  after  that 
'I  was  a  molder  of  stoves  and  hollow-ware. 
Bnbsequently  I  filled  clerkships  in  different 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  so  arrived  at  my  majority  withoat 
a  fixed  purpose  or  pursuit  in  life.  From  that 
time  until  the  present  I  have  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes  of  work,  love,  and  war ; 
have  worked  as  an  ordinary  laborer,  and 
given  service  in  the  United  States  army  as  a 
common  soldier.  I  have  been  content  to 
drudge  and  labor  for  others  for  a  bare  ex- 
istence, at  times  living  in  utter  solitude,  and 
having  only  the  company  incidental  to  daily 
toil,  yet  all  the  time  indulging  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  a  voracious  mental  appetite 
for  information  in  regard  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  I  have  owned  considerable 
land,  but  suffered  it  to  slip  from  my  posses- 
sion with  a  trifling  remuneration ;  neverthe- 
less deeming  myself  repaid  by  witnessing  the 
great  advance  of  this  Western  country  to 
prosperity. 

'*!  have  entertained  ideas  and  hopes  at 
variance  with  the  whole  world— a  hope  for 
the  ultimate  perfection  of  the  human  race. 
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and  aa  earthly  immortality ;  an  earnest  de- 
sire for  eternal  joy,  and  yet  eternal  identity ; 
grasping  at  science  as  the  mainstay  of  life, 
and  believing  that  whatever  work  we  have 
to  do  we  should  take  .plenty  of  time  to  ac- 
complish, for  time  is  the  cheapest  thing  there 
i&   I  believe  that  the  nsusd  order  of  the 
day*8  avocation  should  be,  mental  work  first, 
then  food,  then  muscular  labor;  after  the 
labor  of  the  day  recreation  and  enjoyment  in 
the  social  relations,  and  also  set  times  for 
private  retirement   and   thought.    In    the 
training  of  individual  members  of  society,  I 
believe  that  each  child,  as  soon  as  weaned, 
should  ha^e  a  separate  apartment   in  the 
home,  of  course  directed  and.  controlled  by 
,  the  mother  until  her  services  were  no  longer 
required ;  that  each  child  should  be  taught 
to  supply  all  its  wants,  as  to  food  and  cloth- 
ing, by  his  or  her  own  endeavors.  I  believe  in 
tiie  independent  relations  of  men ;  that  they 
should'  be  no  more  beholden  to  each  other— 
to  the  capitalist  in  his  parlor,  than  to  the  la- 
borer in  his  shanty — and  that  they  should  be 
taught  from  childhood  to  discriminate  care- 
fally  between  that  which  is  lawful  and  right 
and  that  which  is  underhanded  and  'mean, 
always  'rendering   unto  Osesar  the  things 
that  are  Cssar's,  and  unto  GdU  the  things 
that  are  Gtod's.'    Derelict  in  duty  through 
life  beyond  the  average,  but  seeking  now  to 
atone  for  the  past,  acquiring  no  property, 
achieving  no  title  in  the  field  of  industry,  I 
find  myself  at  this  late  day  a  man  without 
name  or  a  local  habitation,  except  that  bor- 
rowed from  my  relations  at  the  *  baptismal 
font,'  and  a  piece  of  wild  land  borrowed 
from  the  Government  until  paid  for."    [It 
should  be  stated  that  the  land  Mr.  Phelps 
holds  and  cultivates  he  has  acquired  by 
jw-^mptioTij  it  being  a  tract  of  about  eighty 
acres,  situated  eight  miles  or  so  from  Port- 
land in  Oregon.] 

One  important  feature  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Phelps  is  his  ^stem  of  diet.  He  subsists 
upon  Tegetables,  milk,  and  bread.  In  his 
letter  he  states :  "  A  growing  distate  repels, 
from  my  palate  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl ;  in  fact, 
I  can  not  think  of  them  without  a  shudder. 
Once  I  indulged  in  everything  that  is  stimu- 
lating, now  I  reject  everything  of  that  na- 
ture, and  am  happy  in  so  doing;  perhaps 
with  a  diminished  muscular  power,  yet  I  can 


apply  it  with  a  thousand  times  greater 
eflfect." 

Speaking  of  some  experiences  in  his  mili- 
tary life,  ho  states :  "  During  a  march  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  1847,  on 
limiting  myself  to  a  bread  diet  almost  ex- 
clusively, I  soon  began  to  find  the  benefit  of 
it  in  ^ny  ability  to  endure  and  in  my  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scenery  and  new  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  placed.  Depending,  like 
other  men,  for  such  enjoyment  upon  health 
and  strength,  I  found  that  my  odd  experi- 
meiit  had  the  nature  of  a  new  departure  in 
my  mental  and  physical  life.  The  guzzlers 
of  stimulating  beverages  and  food  piled  their 
blankets  on  my  back  in  vain.  I  could  carry 
them  all.  In  vain  did  they  drain  my  canteen 
of  glorious,  pure  water.  I  would  fill  it  again, 
and  bid  them  *Come.'  I  had  no  thirst  to 
trouble  me,  and  scarcely  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  fatigued.  I  leaned  upon  the  *  stafif  of 
life,'  and  it  did  not  fail  me;  hence  I  was 
greatly  inclined  to  feel  that  human  salvation 
is  in  the  wheaten  loaf.  The  first  day  out 
from  Vera  Cruz,  April  6th,  1847,  was  the 
hottest  I  ever  suffered.  Gen.  Twiggs  halted 
us  at  noon,  because  the  heat  was  too  intense 
to  go  on,  and  we  went  into  camp  near  a 
hamlet,  which  was  a  sort  of  d^pdt  and  tav- 
ern-stand used  by  the  Mexicans.  There  was 
a  liquor-room  on  the  premises,  and  some  of 
OUT  men  broke  into  it  The  general  was  so 
enraged  that  he  ordered  the  *  Assembly '  to 
be  sounded  and  the  guards  called  in,  and, 
with  an  oath  and  *  I  will  teach  you  how  to 
steal,'  he  started  us  on  the  march  as  a  pun- 
ishment. The  regiment  I  belonged  to  were 
mounted  rifles,  600  men  in  the  eight  compa- 
nies present,  and  was  composed  of  young 
men — the  most  able-bodied  in  the  division 
to  which  it  was  attached.  Three  or  foui 
men  only  of  each  company  got  into  camp 
that  evening ;  the  rest,  with  officers  among 
them,  were  scattered  along  the  road  from 
the  starting-place  to  the  halt,  all  completely 
overcome  with  the  heat.  I  was  one  of  three 
in  our  company  who  came  through,  and  the 
other  two  were  temperance  men. 

'^My  invariable  breakfast  is  a  mush  of 
wheat  flour  with  milk  and  bread,  and  milk 
at  the  other  meals  with  fruit." 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  bread 
used  by  Mr.  Phelps  on  that  extraordinary 
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march  was  probably  made  of  floor  **  mid- 
dlings,^^ or  eyen  coarser  wheat  meal,  for  it  is 
altogether  anlikely  that  the  bread  Aimished 
the  army  was  made  of  fine  flour ;  hence  the 
beneficial  result  of  his  experiment,  as  mid- 
dlings contain  the  principal  share  of  the 
phosphatic  and  nitrogenous  elements  of  the 
grain.  In  allusion  to  a  remark  of  Dr. 
Boume^s  discouraging  the  use  of  milk,  Mr. 
Phelps  states  that  he  has  experienced  no  in- 
convenience from  it ;  yet  would  prefer  to  bo 
on  the  right  side  with  regard  to  its  use,  and 
so  asks  his  old  friend^s  opinion.  We  believe 
that  Dr.  Bourne  agrees  mainly  with  leading 
hygienists  that  milk,  while  suited  to  the  in- 
fant stomach,  is  not  adapted  to  the  use  of 
adults  as  a  dietetic  article. 

Mr.  Phelps  has  not  been  married,  his  no- 
madic course  of  life  for  the  twenty-five 
years  following  his  majority  preventing  his 
forming  a  domestic  relationship,  and  subse- 
quently he  has  lived  so  much  apart  from  so- 
ciety that  he  has  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  become  a  Benedict  He  is  a  hard  worker, 
and,  although  quite  isolated  from  men  of  his 
culture  and  sympathies,  he,  nevertheless,  ap- 
pears to  enjoy  life.  He  is  cheerful,  hopeful, 
sprightly,  and  no  one,  on  examinii^g  his  por- 
trait, would  think  him  to  be  over  sixty  years 
of  age. 

#•»■ 

TBAINING    FOB    THE    BING. 

PARTLY  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
clergyman,  whose  letter  lies  before  us, 
and  chiefly  to  show  the  results  of  an  abstem- 
ious and  active  mode  of  life  upon  the  hu- 
man body,  we  publish  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  the  method  practiced  by 
trainers  of  prize-fighters  in  preparing  their 
men  for  the  fistic  encounter.  "We  derive  it 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune^  t^rhich  proceeds : 
"  The  process  never  fails.  The  trainer  of  a 
prize-fighter  knows  more  than  the  doctors. 
His  patient  eats  mutton  or  beef,  without  sea- 
soning of  any  sort,  tea  without  sugar,  and 
dry  toast.  He  makes  him  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  go  to  bed  early  at  night.  He 
gives  him  plenty  of  physical  exercise.  He 
has  no  pharmacopoeia  to  go  to,  no  prescrip- 
tions to  write.  He  uses  nothing  but  na- 
ture's medicines,  and  he  uses  them  with  un- 
eering  accuracy.    If  the  bruiser  has  a  weak 


spot,  he  strengthens  it  He  goes  over  his 
man  as  a  tuner  goes  over  a  piano,  and  brings 
every  note  into  perfect  tune.  If  he  has  not 
flesh  enough,  he  puts  more  on  him ;  if  he  has 
too  much,  he  takes  some  off*,  and  he  performs 
this  operation  with  such  accuracy  that  he 
will  take  ofi"  the  same  amount  every  day,  and 
upon  the  day  of  a  flght,  presents  his  man 
weighing  within  an  ounce  of  a  specified  num- 
ber of  pounds.  • 

"  One  of  the  bruisers  whom  our  reporter 
saw  weighed,  four  weeks  ago,  168  pounds ; 
and  the  day  of  the  interview  he  weighed  188. 
The  other  bruiser  weighed  the  same  amount 
four  weeks  ago ;  when  our  reporter  saw  him 
he  weighed  186.  The  reduction  has  been 
made  gradually,  but  with  diurnal  exactness.. 
Now,  what  is  good  for  a  bruiser  is  good  for 
those  who  are  not  bruisers,  if  they  have  the 
courage  and  persistence  to  follow  the  regi- 
men, which,  of  dourse,  can  be  regulated  to 
suit  each  case.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the 
overworked  to  be  made  as  good  as  new  at  a 
very  cheap  rate.  The  clergymen  need  no 
more  to  go  to  Europe  after  their,  health.  Fat 
men  need  no  longer  be  fat ;  lean  men  have 
some  hopes  of  clothing  their  ribs  more  com- 
fortably. They  have  only  to  pitch  physic  to 
the  dogs,  and  take  the  bruiser's  remedies, 
modified  toBuit  their  cases." 

We  would  add  to  this  statement,  that  in 
fattening  or  increasing  the  weight  of  his 
man  the  trainer  is  more  generous  in  his  pre- 
scription of  food,  but  does  not  allow  him  to 
eat  and  drink  anything  of  an  enervating 
sort,  while  his  daily  exercises  are  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view,  they  being  much  less  severe 
and  protracted  than  when  prescribed  with 
the  view  to  reducing  weight. 

Indeed,  in  reducing  one's  weight  more  re- 
liance may  be  placed  in  the  virtue  of  exer- 
cise than  in  diet,  for  the  latter  must  be  nour- 
ishing if  the  strength  of  a  person  is  to  be 
maintained  or  increased. 

The  hygienic  character  of  the  training  of 
fighters  is  very  marked,  and  commends  itself 
to  society  generally  as  a  method  of  living 
which  may  be  imitated  in  many  respects  with 
advantage ;  for  it  is  pretty  generally  admit- 
ted by  the  intelligent  that  too  much  and  too 
various  food  is  eaten,  and  far  too  little  mus- 
cular exercise  is  taken  for  the  acquirement 
and  preservation  of  good  health. 
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THE  BLACK  NATIONS  OF  EUROPE. 

THE  CELTS  NOT  ABORIGINAL. 


A  PAPER  appeared  in  the  Phbbkoloo- 
lOAL  JouBKAL  of  November,  1874, 
which  propounded  what  many  may  regaid 
as  the  preposterous  idea  that  a  black,  or  per- 
haps more  properly,  a  dark-skinned  race  of 
men  once  occupied  Western  Europe.  It  may 
not  be  an  idea  flattering  to  our  vanity  that 
vCTy  many  of  us,  boasting  of  Indo-Aryan 
blood,  wno  have  belabored,  enslaved,  and 
imbruted  the  colored  races  from  Africa,  are 
descendants  also  of  an  African  ancestry,  or 
one  about  as  dark-complexioned,  if  not  iden- 
tical. Yet  the  truth  of  history  must  be  vin- 
dicated at  every  cost,  and  the  facts  of  eth- 
nology may  not  be  successfully  controverted. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  first  men  that 
appear  on  the  arena  of  civilization  were 
evidently  of  the  stock  which  we  denominate 
somewhat  indiscriminately 

HAIOTB,   CUSHITB,  AND  BTHIOPIAN. 

Their  abodes  were  in  no  circumscribed 
region,  as  we  have  been  led  to  imagine. 
Their  ethnical  names  imply  as  much.  In  an- 
cient times  Egypt  was  called  *^  the  land  of 
Ham  "  (Psalm  cv.  28),  from  Kham,  its  chief 
deity ;  Susiana  and  Arabia  were  styled  Els- 
ssea  and  Cush;  and  the  countries  of  the 
Hamitic  race  were  called  Ethiopia."' 

The  identity  of  this  race  in  Asia  has  long 
been  conceded.  Herodotus  repeatedly  men- 
tions the  Ethiopians  of  Asia,  and  places 
their  country  at  the  south  of  modem  Af- 
ghanistan, now  known  as  Eerman  and  Bee- 
loochistan.    The  Brahu9  of  the  latter  coun- 

*  Jacob  Bryant  informs  ns  that  AU^  or  AStOfi,  a  name, 
of  the  san-god,  was  the  designation  of  Egypt;  and 
Aith-opia  was  applied  to  other  regions  where  the  smi 
wms  worshiped;  and  op  or  ophU,  the  serpent,  was  a 
prominent  regions  symbol.  I  prefer  this  etymology  to 
the  popnlar  one  which  assomes  a  Qreek  etymon  for  the 
word.  AU  the  Hamitic  races  were  serpent-worshipers. 
The  syllables  ap^  apia,  ope,  or  <n>ia,  seems  to  have  char- 
acterized ophite  peoples  everywhere.  Even  the  OpM 
of  Italy  are  said  to  have  been  named  ftt>m  opMt^  the  ser- 
pent, and  were  addicted  to  that  coltos,  and  pertiaps  be- 
longed to  the  Hamitic  zaoe. 


try  are  black,  like  the  Berbers  and  Touaricks 
of  Northern  Africa.  Homer  speaks  of  Mem- 
non  as  the  son  of  Eos,  or  the  Dawn ;  and 
Diodorus  declares  that  he  was  king  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  built  a  palace  at  Susa,  the 
Shushan  of  the  Bible.  He  is  said  by  Pau- 
sanias  to  have  come  from  Susa  to  Troy,  sub- 
duing the  nations  in  his  way. 

Treating  much  of  these  statements  ns 
mythological,  they  nevertheless  aflford  evi- 
dence of  the  tradition  that  the  Ethiopic 
race  held  Media,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arme- 
nia, and  Asia  Minor,  including  Iberia  and 
Georgia.  Accordingly,  we  are  able  to  un- 
derstand the  Ave$ta  when  it  declares  that 
Oromasd  created  Aryana-vaejo  and  Ahriman 
raised  up  a  serpent  that  made  it  undesirable ; 
and  that  Jemshid  made  a  |>aradise  of  his 
country  till  he  was  slain  by  the  snake  Da- 
haka,  or,  more  properly,  the  serpent- wor- 
shiping king,  Zohak,  of  Babylonia.  What- 
ever may  be  supposed  of  Anra-mainyas  or 
Ahriman,  the  evil  Potency  in  the  Persian 
Dual  system,  he  is  evidently  Har-manti,  the 
'  ancient  tutelar  god  of  Susa,  and  the  story  of 
the  Avegta  is  the  description  of  a  conquest 
by  Ethiopians  from  Susa  and  Babylonia. 
Thus  we  can  account  for  the  legends  that 
make  Deioces  or  Dahaka  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  Astyages  or  Aj-dahaka  the 
founder  of  Armenia;  both  names  meaning 
a  serpent  and  relating  to  Ethiopian  ascend- 
ancy. The  wars. of  Ormasd  and  Ahriman, 
like  those  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter  with  the  Ti- 
tans and  Giants,  are  myths  to  imply  the  at- 
tempted subjugation  of  the  Aryan  or  Indian 
Empire  by  the  Ethiopian  race.  In  all  okU 
stories  the  dark,  or  Ethiopian  nations,  arc 
called  devils,  demons,  giants,  djins,  afrites, 
etc. 

"  The  Asiatic  Ethiopians,"  says  Prof.  Raw- 
linson,  "  by  their  very  name,  which  connects 
them  so  closely  with  the  Cushite  people  in- 
habiting the  country  about  Egypt,  may  be 
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assigned  to  the  Hanutio  family;  and  this 
connection  is  confirmed  bj  the  uni^onn  yoice 
of  primitiye  antiquity,  which  spoke  oi  the 
Ethiopians  as  a  single  race  dwelling  along 
the  Southern  Ocean,  from  India  to  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules." 

Rawlinson  seems  to  make  Beloochistan 
and  Kerman  their  former  center ;  but  J.  D. 
Baldwin,  in  his  "  Pre-Historic  Nations,"  is 
very  confident  that  Arabia  was  the  ancient 
Ethiopia.*  That  it  was  the  region  so  de- 
nominated in  the  Bible  is  certain ;  but  I  am 
disposed  to  accept  the  declaration  of  Euse- 
bius,  that  the  Ethiopians  came  irom  India. 
Whether  this  means  the  eastern  or  western 
side  of  the  Indus  I  am  not  so  certain.  The 
India  or  Hoddu  of  the  Book  of  Esther  was 
Oude  or  the  Punjaub ;  but  the  name  India  is 
vague,  and  only  signifies  a  river  country. 
Sir  William  Jones  made  Iran  or  Bactriana 
the  orginal  source  of  these  peoples,  and  sup- 
posed that  a  black  or  Ethiopian  empire  once 
ruled  all  Southern  Asia,  having  its  metrop- 
olis at  Sidon.  Godfrey  Higgins,  in  the  Ana- 
ealypsis,  suggests  that  it  was  Babylon,  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  that  it  was  Joppa.  The  do- 
minion of  Nimrud  would  seem  to  be  thus 
indicated. 

Strabo  quotes  Ephorus  as  follows :  "  The 
Ethiopians  were  considered  as  occupying  all 
the  southern  coasts  of  both  Asia  and  Africa, 
an4  as  divided  by  the  Red  Sea  into  Eastern 
and  Western  Asiatic,  and  the  African." 

The  deity  Poseidon — the  Dagon  of  the 
Bible,  Ho-ana  of  Assyria,  and  Neptune  of 
classical  mythology — was  essentially  an  Ethi- 
opian and  African  god,  as  Berodotus  assures 
us,  and  was  transferred  thence  into  the  Qre- 
cian  pantheon.  Hence  Homer  refers  to  him 
in  that  relation  (Odyssey  i.,  22),  and  incident- 
ally sets  forth  the  other  matter :  "  Poseidon 
liad  gone  to  the  Ethiopians,  who  dwell  afar 
off,  to  obtain  a  hecatomb :  the  Ethiopians 
who  are  divided  into  two  parts — the  most 
distant  of  men,  some  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  others  at  the  rising." 

Professor  Rawlinson  concludes  the  matter 
by  language  and  ethnology:  "Recent  lin- 
guistic discovery  tends  to  show  that  a  Cush- 
ite  or  Ethiopian  race  did,  in  the  earliest  times, 

«  In  Long'B ''  Classical  Atlas ''  the  Arab!  are  placed  at 
the  month  of  the  Indns,  on  the  western  bank. 


extend  itself  along  the  shores  of  the  South- 
Gtn  Ocean  from  Abyssinia  to  India.  The 
whole  peninsula  of  India  was  peopled  by  a 
race  of  this  character  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Aryans  [Brahmans  or  Hindus];  it  ex- 
tended from  the  Indus  along  the  sea-coast 
through  the  modem  Beloochistan  and  Ker- 
man, which  was  the  proper  country  of  the 
Asiatic  Ethiopians.  The  cities  on  the  north- 
ern shores  of  the  Persian  Qulf  are  shown  by 
the  brick  inscriptions  found  among  their 
ruins  to  have  belonged  to  this  race ;  it  was 
dominant  in  Sosiana  and  Babylonia  until 
overpowered  in  the  one  country  by  Arian  [or 
Persian]  and  in  the  other  by  Semitic  [As- 
syrian] intrusion.  It  can  be  traced,  both  by 
dialect  and  tradition,  throughout  the  whole 
south  coast  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  it 
still  exists  in  Abyssinia,  where  the  language 
of  the  principal  [now  the  dominant]  tribe 
(the  OaUa)  furnishes,  it  is  thought,  a  clew 
to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Susiana  and 
Elymais,  which  date  from  a  period  probably 
a  thousand  [more  likely  two  or  three  thou- 
sand] years  before  our  era." 

WHAT  LANOUAOE  BBEHS  TO  FBOVE. 

Professor  Rawlinson,  following  in  the  lead 
of  Max  MUller,  endeavors  ta  assign  to  the 
Ethiopians  a  Turanian  or  Scytho-Tartar 
origin.  "  Hamitism,**  he  says,  **  although  no 
doubt  the  form  of  speech  out  of  which  Bem- 
itism  was  developed,  is  itself  Turanian  rather 
than  Semitic ; "  and,  as  if  he  could  hardly 
accept  his  own  suggestion,  he  indicates  that 
"the  Turanian  is  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
Hamitic." 

Yet  when  a  Turanian  people. come  into 
contact  with  an  Ethiopian,  the  contrast  and 
ethnical  antagonisms  are  very  marked.  The 
Mongols  in  Hindostan,  in  modem  times,  and 
the  Shepherds  in  Egypt,  are  examples. 
There  is  no  more  satisfactory  conclusiontban 
to  assign  the  Hamite  families  to  a  d>irk- 
skinned  variety  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The 
Southern  Arabs  are  black ;  the  Ethiopians 
and  Abyssinians  of  Africa  are  black ;  so,  too, 
are  the  Egyptians  and  the  kindred  Libyans 
or  Berberai'of  Northern  Africa.  Their  lan- 
guages are  derived  from  the  ancient  Him- 
yaritic  spoken  in  Southern  Arabia ;  and  the 
languages  of  the  Dravidians  of  Southern 
Hindostan,  also  a  black  race,  are  clearly  re- 
lated to  the  same  tongue. 
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Sir  William  Ems  remarks  of  these  latter 
rAces  of  India :  *^  Throaghont  this  range  I 
ha?e  ne?er  observed,  daring  forty  years*  so- 
joom,  any  indication  of  tme  Mongolian 
[Toranian]  featores.  Still  lees  hare  I  sete 
any  signs  of  negro  blood,  saye  in  the  in« 
stances  of  imported  Africans  on  the  western 
coast" 

Whether  the  Drayidians  are  aborigines  6r 
colonists  in  Hindostan  can  not  be  told. 
Some  belieye  that  they  entered  thfit  country 
fire  tfao(i88&d  years  ago,  from  some  eastern 
or  soath-^aetem  direction.  '^  On  the  eyidence 
of  their  remains,  it  appears  that  the  lan- 
guages of  anci^t  Phrygia,  Caria,  Lyda,  and 
lliraGe  were  spoken  by  a  Drayidian  race  that 
appeared  also  in  Western  Europe  and  lai^ 
the  foundation  of  the  modem  Basque  lan- 
f^nage  now  used  on  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Spain."  lliis,  it  will  be  seen,  fayors  the 
Sttertion  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  Ck>l- 
chians,  that  they  were  an  Egyptian  race, 
dark-skinned,  with  woolly  hair^  and  haying 
similar  customs. 

Mr.  £.  R  Hodges  has  also  shown  that  the 
races  by  which  the  Drayidian  languages  were 
spoken  "  before  the  dawn  of  history  oyer- 
spread  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia,  Media  and 
Etmria,  vers  the  earlieU  colonists  of  Britain, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  India."  Many  words  hay- 
ing that  origin  are  found,  naturally  enough, 
in  the  Sanscrit  and  also  in  the  Qreek.  Eyen 
Hebrew  mak^s  use  of  Drayidian  pronouns. 
Tilt  "  iyory,  apes,  and  peacocks "  imported 
by  King  Solomim  (1  Kings  x.  23)  are  called 
by  Tamil  names  in  the  original  text  On- 
fumkm  is  from  the  Cmga\esekahynnarna;  and 
kastira^  the  Sanscrit  for  tin,  is  the  name 
gi?en  by  the  ancients  to  the  British  Isles. 

Linguists  would  consider  such  facts  as 
eridoice  that  the  Drayidians,  whom  we  con- 
sider to  be  identical  with  the  Hamite  Ethio- 
pians, preceded  the  whole  Indo-European 
&mily  of  nations. 

THB  TESTIMOKT  OF  2*LATO. 

The  TifMsus  and  CriUas  of  Plato  recite 
the  story  of  the  occupation  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Africa  by  the  people  of  Atlantis, 
which  may  be  pertinent  to  our  inquiry.  "  It 
is  about  nine  thousand  years,"  says  he,  ^*  since 
war  was  proclaimed  between  those  dwelling 
ontside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  all  those 
within    them.    A    mighty   wariike   power, 


rushing  firom  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  spread  it- 
self with  hostile  fury  oyer  all  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  sea  there  was  nayigable,  and  had 
an. island  fh>nting  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
larger  than  Libya  and  Asia  [Minor]  put  to- 
gether. In  this  Atlantic  island  was  formed 
a  powerful  league  of  kings,  who  subdued 
the  entire  island  together  with  many  others, 
and  parts,  also,  of  the  continent;  beside, 
which  they  subjected  to  their  will  the  inland 
parts  of  Libya  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  Europe 
also  as  far  as  Tyrrhenia  [or  Italy].  The 
whole  of  this  force  being  collected  in  a  pow- 
erful league,  undertook,  at  one  blow,  to  en- 
alaye  both  your  country  and  ours,  and  all 
the  land  besides  that  lies  within  the  mouth 
of  the  Mediterranean." 

The  Atlantic  island  was  goyemed  by 
Poseldpn,  also  the  god  of  Libya. 

A  BIMtLAB  8TOBT  IN  BOTPT. 

The  inscription  on  the  bas-relief  of  Medi- 
nst-AbUy  bearing  date  in  the  Fourth  Dynasty, 
affords  proof  of  the  existence  of  nations  to 
the  north  of  the  Mediterraneai,  then  de- 
nominated TariMhu  and  An^m^  possessing  a 
high  degree  of  ciyilization,  and  in  general 
appearance  similar  to  the  Libyans  and  Ber- 
bers. They  often  contended  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, endeayoqng  once,  by  an  immense  con- 
federation of  Libyans,  Sicilians,  Etruscans, 
Lycians,  and  Achaians,  to  inyade  and  oyer- 
r un  the  enti  re  country.  But  the  more  western 
nations  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  the  isl- 
ands of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  who  were  a 
blacker  race  than  the  Egyptians,  though  of 
similar  physiognomy,  were  in  alliance  with 
them  and  furnished  troops  for  their  army. 

THE  BLACK   MEN  OF  EUBOFB. 

It  is  easy  to  perceiye  that  all  this  eyidence 
indicates  the  existence  of  an  Atlantian  race, 
akin  to  the  Xibyan  or  Berber,  in  Western 
Europe.  The  Moors  were  in  Spain  ages  be- 
fore Mohammed.  The  present  ethnical  pe- 
culiarities proye  as  much.  In  1862  MM. 
Martins,  Deeor,  and  Escher  de  la  Linth 
studied  the  Berbers  of  Africa  in  their  natiye 
haunts,  and  M.  Desor  writes  of  them  as 
follows : 

"  The  Safites  are  genuine  Berbers,  and,  as 
such,  white  with  black  hair,  like  the  South- 
em  Europeans;   and  were  it  not  for  their 
brownness,  Martins  might  haye  recognized  y 
them  for  a  troop  of  scholars  from  some  yil- 
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lage  of  Prorence  or  Langnedoc  But  one 
thing  drew  our  attention,  the  very  exalted 
form  of  the  head ;  they  are  tnie  long-heads, 
as  one  sees  chiefly  only  so  well-pronounced 
from  the  ancient  grayee.  The  face  is  angu- 
lar and  thin,  the  teeth  yertical  and  beauti- 
fully white,  like  those  of  all  these  peoples. 
The  body  is  lank,  and  capable  of  marvelous 
endurance/' 

The  principal  European  peoples  that 
should  be  affiliated. with  them  are  the  Dlyr- 
ians,  Venetians,  Libumi,  Biculi,  Sicani,  Li- 
gurians,  and  Iberians,  now  represented 
by  the  modem  Basques,  Proven9als,  Sicil- 
ians, Venetians,  and  Illyrians,  though  in 
greatly  circumscribed  dimensions.  If  these 
ancient  tribes,  when  entering  Europe,  found 
there  the  Finnish  or  Turanian  race,  they 
quickly  supplanted  it ;  and  in  so  doing  they 
either  introduced  or  opened  the  way  for 
their  cognate  followers,  the  Phens  or  Phoeni- 
cians, to  introduce  the  Age  of  Bronze. 

BLACK  RACES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IBBLAND. 

The  Bnlish  Islands  were  also  occupied,  in 
great  part  at  least,  by  a  similar  population. 
The  description  given  of  the  Dravidians  of 
India  corresponds  very  accurately,  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  dark-skinned  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Biscayan  provinces  and  other 
countries.  The  Dravidian  is  rather  below 
than  above  the  middle  height,  active,  and 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue.  He  is  of  lively 
disposition,  impulsive,  irascible,  and  noisy, 
but  good-humored.  According  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Elliot,  he  is  "  industrious  when  engaged 
in  work,  but  ready  to  relinquish  it  when  the 
pressure  is  removed,  and  to  enjoy  idleness 
and  amusement"  It  is  also  affinned  that  he 
is  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  has  little 
regard  for  truth. 

McLean  says :  '*  The  dark,  aboriginal  race 
that  inhabited  France,  Spain,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Islands  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Eimmerians  [Celts]  still  constitutes  a  large 
and  important  element  of  the  population  of 
these  countries." 

Hyde  Clarke  asserts  boldly  that  "  "We  have 
two  streams,  at  least,  of  dark  and  white  races 
departing  ^m  India  and  affecting  us  in 
these  isl^ds,  altogether  apart  from  the  in- 
fluence of  Celts  or  English." 

Professor  Huxley  is  equally  explicit: 
"These  early  accounts  show  that  probably 


in  the  time  of  Ctesar,  anrd  certainly  in  that 
of  Tacitus,  there  existed  in  these  islands  two 
distinct  types  of  population,  the  one  of  tall 
stature,  with  fair  skin,  yellow  hair,  and  blae 
eyes ;  the  other  of  short  stature,  with  dark 
skin,  dark  hair,  and  black  eyes.  We  forther 
learn  that  this  dark  population  bore  consid- 
erable physical  resemblance  to  the  people  of 
Aquitania  and  Iberia.  Then  we  have  a  large 
area  occupied  by  the  Basques  or  Euskarians, 
who  spea^  a  language  which  has  no  affinity 
with  any  other  known  Eur- Asiatic  language. 
At  the  present  day  the  Euskarian  area  has 
been  so  largely  encroached  upon  that  it  is 
reduced  to  a  portion  of  its  primitive  dimen- 
sions. And  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  pos- 
sibly, that  we  must  ascribe  the  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  modem  Basques  are  fair 
people.  Looking  at  the  characters  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  th^  old  Euskarian 
area,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  Euskarian-speaking  people  were  essen- 
tially dark." 

THE  BLACK  IBI8H. 

In  the  '*  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland, 
by  the  Four  plasters,"  that  country  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Milesians,  or  "  sons  of  Milidh,** 
about  the  same  time  that  the  '*  Tomahu  and 
Anebu  "  of  Libya  and  Southern  Europe  in- 
vaded Egypt.  These  invaders  came  from 
Spain,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
original  Eelti  or  Celts — a  mongrel  race  prob- 
ably created  by  a  blending  of  Pelasgians 
with  the  Finnish-Turanian  and  the  IbdHan 
peoples  of  Spain  and  France.  They  found 
Ireland  occupied  by  the  Formorians,  or  For- 
moraig  Afraic,  who  were  originally  colonists 
from  Africa.  The  Formorians  were  Fenians 
or  Phoenicians,  if  not  an  ofbhoot  of  the  Ber- 
ber race.  They  were  successfol,  at  first,  in 
repulsing  the  Milesians,  for  they  possessed 
large  fleets  as  well  as  great  resources.  The 
Fir-Bolgs  or  Belgians  afterward  conquered 
the  island  and  established  five  provinces,  bnt 
were  soon  superseded  by  a  new  army  of  in- 
vaders, the  Tuatha-de-Danaans.  These  were 
eventually  conquered  by  the  Milesians. 

BB8EMBLAKCB8  OF  LANOUAOS,  CUSTOMS,  AND 
CULTUBB. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  are  dialectic  re- 
semblances between  'all  the  nations  here  as- 
sumed to  be  affiliated.  We  have  supposed, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Basque  and  Old  Etru- 
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rian  bad  never  been  traced,  but  only  guessed 
at,  since  the  earliest  memory  of  man.  They 
belonged  to  a  group  that  have  mostly  passed 
away.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  god- 
names  of  ancient  periods  are  from  dead 
languages. 

There  are  about  thirty  millions  of  Dravid- 
ians  in  EUndostan,  omitting  the  Todas,  Pa- 
riahs, or  hill-people,  the  probable  aborigines 
of  the  country,  and  other  tribes.  They  spoke 
five  languages  having  a  single  origin ;  and 
the  Brahus  of  Beloochistan  are  said  to  use 
another.  It  is  curious  that  the  Desi  word 
mag  (son)  is  used  in  personal  application  as 
Mac  is  in  Irish  and  Gaelic.  Stevenson  and 
Urquhart  cite  the  fact  as  evidence  of  relation- 
ship. Possibly  the  Druids  may  be  more 
unequivocally  Dratidians, 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  greater  resem- 
blance in  ethnical  peculiarities.  The  dark- 
skinned  populations,  the  world  over,  are  the 
real  republicans ;  aristocracy  and  centralizing 
tendencies  are  Indo-European.  The  Brah- 
mans  established  caste  in  India ;  the  Tartarian 
races  imposed  feudal  despotism  in  Europe. 
"Local  self-government,"  by  cantons  and 
municipaliti^  is  essentially  a  "  peculiar  in- 
stitution "  of  the  Dravidian,  Ethiopian,  and 
Berber-Iberian  Hamitic  race.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said.  Communism  runs  in  the  blood. 
Joshua  conquered  thirty-one  kings  in  Pales- 
tine ;  Adoni-hezek  had  seventy  kings  maimed 
to  gather  bread  under  his  table  f  and  Ben 
Hadad  had  thirty-two  kings  with  him  when 
he  fought  the  intrepid  Ahab.  Egypt  was 
full  of  nomes  and  sovereignties.  "The 
whole  of  India,"  writes  Cofonel  Wilks,  "  is 
nothing  more  than  one  vast  congeries  of  such 
republics.  The  inhabitants,  even  in  war,  are 
dependent  upon-their  respective  Po tails,  who 
are  at  the  same  time  magistrates,  collectors, 
and  principal  farmers.  They  trouble  them- 
selves very  little  about  the  fall  and  dismem- 
berment of  empires ;  and  provided  the  town- 
ship with  its  limits,  which  are  exactly  marked 
out  by  a  boundary  line,  remains  intact,  it  is 
a  matter  ot  perfect  indifference  to  them  who 
becomes  sovereign  of  the  country." 

Falgrave  found  such  a  con,dition  of  mat- 
ters in  Arabia,  and  it  once  existed  in  all 
Western  Asia.  The  kings  of  Assyria  broke 
it  up  by  changing  the  populations.  The  In- 
transigentes  of  Spain  fought  for  such  a  sys- 


tem in  that  country,  and  the  Commune  of 
Paris  originated  in  a  similar  idea.  Till  the 
last  century  the  towas  of  England  had  each 
a  "  common  "  owned  by^  its  population  -in 
joint  right,  with  which  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment ventured  not  to  interfere.  But  since 
that  all  has  been  changed,  and  now  Great 
Britain,  no  longer  the  home  of  her  people, 
spews  them  out  into  other  climes. 

ABTS,   SCIBNGES,  AND  ABCHITECTVRB. 

The  liberal  arts  all  appear  to  have  charac- 
terized this  Dravidian-Cushite  race.  The 
alphabet  came  from  the  Ethiopians,  numeri- 
cal figures  from  Hindostan,  astronomy  from 
Babylonia,  the  mariner's  compass,  or  "cup 
of  Hercules"  frt>m  the  Phoenicians.  India 
was  full  of  cities  when  her  Brahman  invaders 
were  comparatively  barbarous.  Persia  learned 
culture  from  the  Cisseans  of  Susiana;  and 
even  Greece  was  far  behind  Thrace  in  what 
is  now  considered  as  material  advancement. 
Modem  Europe  was  taught  science  by  the  Ara- 
bians, who  derived  it  from  the  Hamitic  popu- 
lation where  they  dwelt  The  Itomans,  like 
the  Brahmans,  destroyed  the  books  of  Numa, 
and  of  the  Etruscans,  Carthaginians,  and  Ibe- 
rians of  Spain ;  but  adopted  from  the  latter 
their  weapons  and  other  implements,  as  su- 
perior to  their  own.  The  Gauls  were  by  no 
means  ignorant  when  Csesar  conquered  them, 
and  Ireland  was  in  great  repute  for  centuries 
for  its  learning.  English  rule  has  made  that 
country  barbarous. 

The  Ethiopian  was  frY>m  antiquity  the 
building  race.  The  Djins  and  Afrites  of  Ara- 
bian story,  the  Daisyus  of  India,  the  giants 
and  demons  of  other  countries,  famous  for  their 
skill  and  what  appeared  to  be  superhuman 
power,  were  doubtless  the  Dsedaluses  of  that 
marvelous  stock.  In  Egypt  they  built  pyra- 
mids and  excavated  temples  and  hypogea  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  which  are  now  the 
wonder  of  antiquaries ;  in  Arabia  they  erected 
the  "  Houses  of  Ad ; "  in  Syria  they  built 
Tadmor,  Baal-bek,  Bashan,  and  Damascus, 
which  now  seem  to  be  eternal ;  in  Babylonia 
they  raised  the  tower  of  Bel,  and  in  Susa  the 
palace  of  Memnon ;  in  Bamyan  they  exca- 
vated twelve  thousand  cave-temples;  and 
beside  Bombay  they  constructed  in  the  liv- 
ing rock  the  temples  of  Salsette  and  Ele- 
phanta ;  while  inland  Ellora  was  cut  from 
the  mountain,  with  tools  of  the  hardest 
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steel ;  pagodas  were  erected  everywhere,  and 
every  marvel  of  Cyclopean  architecture  pro- 
duced. 4 

THB  CTCIiOPEAK  BUILDBB8. 

Very  curious  have  been  the  researches  after 
those  old  masters,  the  Cyclopes  of  ancient 
story.  Hesiod,  Homer,  Thucydides,  and 
others  h%ve  named  them  with  a  variety  of 
characters.  Polyphemus  was  a  shepherd, 
the  son  of  Poseidon,  and  a  devourer  of  hu- 
man flesh.  Poseidon,  as  intelligent  schol- 
ars announce,  was  the  building-god  and  the 
tutelar  divinity  of  the  Libyans,  a  shepherd 
race.  Strabo  says  that  the  Cyclopes  came 
from  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  built  Tiryns, 
in  Argolis,  the  stones  of  which  were  so  large 
that  two  oxen  could  not  move  a  single  one 
of  them.  Pliny  says  that  they  were  the  in- 
ventors of  tower-building.  This  kind  of  ma- 
sonry was  not  confined  to  the  Levant ;  such 
towers  are  in  L^land,  Scotland,  and  Hindos- 
tan,  and  there  are  Cyclopean  remains  in 
Norway.  It  is,  therefore,  high  time  to  re- 
memb^  the  positive  assertion  of  Euripides 
that  the  Cyclopean  foundations  were  fitted 
together  on  Phoenician  principles  and  by 
Phoenician  tools.  This  will  enable  us  to 
identify  the  fabulous  Cyclopes  with  the 
Afrites  and^  Djins,  as  the  architectural  race 
of  ancient  time  and  of  Hamitic  origin. 
They  are  easily  traced  as  the  Phoenicians 
and  other  Ethiopians  from  India  to  the 
Northern  Ocean. 

COMMON  BSLIGION  AND  CUSTOMS. 

One  peculiarity  has  also  distinguished  the 
Hamitic  races.  The  temenoB,  or  stone  circle, 
known  as  a  gilgol  in  Palestine  and  a  galgal 
in  Ireland,  a  kirk  in  Scotland  and  a  circus 
in  Italy,  is  common  to  the  countries  occupied 
by  the  Hamitic  race. 

The  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain  has 
been  for  two  thousand  years  the  admiration 
of  antiquarians.  **The  Deity  made  the 
world,"  says  Stukely,  "by  the  scheme  of 
Stonehenge."  It  is  a  circular  colonnade 
with  a  diameter  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  in- 
closing a  second  and  third  colonnade  within. 
There  are  a  hundred  and  sixty  barrows,  or 
mounds,  within  three  miles,  like  the  one  de- 
scribed by  Homer  on  the  plain  of  Troy.  The 
top  of  the  inclined  stone  ranges  with  the 
sky-line,  and  at  the  summer  solstice  the  sun 
rises  exactly  over  it.    At  Abury  is  a  similar 


one.  Similar  circles  or  colonnades  of  "  log- 
ging stones,"  and  grottoes  excavated  out  of 
the  hardest  rocks  for  religious  purposes,  ex- 
ist in  Denmark,  Zealand,  and  Norway.  Ara- 
bia has  still  the  ruins  of  ancient  structures 
precisely  like  Stonehenge. 

Dr.  Stevenson  has  described  the  festival  of 
Holi,  in  Hindostan,  as  having  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  English  festival  of  the  May- 
pole, which  was  peculiar  also  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  Western  Europe.  The  worship  of 
Vetalj  also,  shows  a  resemblance  to  British 
Druidism.  •  There  is  no  image  or  indosed 
t-empie.  The  place  of  worship  is  an  indos- 
ure  of  stones,  circular  in  form,  and  from  fif- 
teen to  forty  feet  in  diameter, 

Forbes  Leslie  also  remarks  the  existence 
of  pagodas,  Cyclopean  excavations  in  mount- 
ains of  rock,  Cyclopean  fanes,  barrows,  cells, 
stone  circles,  cairns,  cromlechs,  dolmens,  and 
othec  antiquities  in  the  Dekhan,  which  ap- 
pear *^in  all  the  varied  forms  in  which  they 
are  found  in  France  and  Britain."  He 
adds,  "  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the 
primitive  Cyclopean  monuments  of  the  Dek- 
han were  erected  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Hindus." 

Palgrave  found  a  stone  circle  in  Arabia, 
and  was  informed  of  others ;  and  they  were 
common  among  the  Israelites.  Homer  •  men- 
tions them,  as  do  also  other  authors. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  GOD. 

Under  many  names  the  supreme  deity  of 
the  Cushite  race  appears  to  be  always  the  ' 
sAme.  One  name  we  find  in  common,  Bal  or 
Baal.  In  India  he  was  the  Maha  Deva, 
called  also  Siva  and  Bala ;  in  Syria  he  was 
Moloch,  the  fire-god,  and  the  Tyrian  Her- 
cules ;  and  even  in  Britain  we  find  his  wor- 
ship celebrated.  The  phallic  pillar,  fire- 
tower,  or  upright  stone  conunon  everywhere, 
was  his  peculiar  symbol ;  and  the  May-pole 
of  Italy,  India,  and  England  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  worship.  The  ''  fire  unto  Moloch,"  the 
Bal-fire  of  Britain,  and  like  customs  in  the 
far  East,  are  identical,  extending  from  the 
Dekhan  to  Norway. 

Our  brunette  population  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  astonished  if  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  will  hardly  admit  them  into  his 
**  Brahman  caste."  Yet  they  may,  perhaps, 
find  ancestors  among  the  jungles.  India  is 
very  old;  her  elephants,  tigers,  and  croco- 
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dfles  are  intknately  related  to  the  mastodens, 
8SQriana»  and  other  monsterg  of  a  former 
geological  era.  Some  of  her  tribes,  like  the 
Pariahs,  Todas,  and  Andamaniana^  are  very 
like  children  of  similar  old-time  progen- 
itors. 

Likeness  of  ethnical  peculiarities,  genius, 
and  traditional  institutions  with  incidental 
resemblances  of  language  and  customs,  it 
most  be  admitted,  are  plausible  evidences  of 
identity  of  origin.  Such  identity  appears 
unong  the  Dravidian-Ethiopic  populations. 
Jaba  and  Hannibal,  Caradoc  and  Zenobia, 
may  be  set  down  as  kindred.  But  the  tawny, 
weather-beaten  race  that  once  held  the  wa- 
terways of  the  world,  confining  the  more 
barbarous  Aryans,  Semites,  and  Turanians  to 
tiie  inland  districts,  making  a  rock  like  Tyre 
and  a  fishing-station  like  Sidon  wealthy  and 
populous,  establishing  empire  at  Oarthagf^ 
and  Cadiz,  endowing  Venice  as  Mistress 
of  the  Seas,  and  teaching  the  world  Its  sci- 
ence, arts,  and  civilization,  has  parted  with 


its  greatness,  and  its  glories  are  the  spoil  of 
the  conqueror. 

THE  LATEB  PHASE  OF  THE  OLD  WORSHIP. 

The  religion  of  Tyre,  Egypt,  and  Babylon 
passed  over  to  the  conquerors.  Their  gods 
enriched  the  Pantheon.  But  the  Roman 
Senate,  under  Theodosius,  outlawed  their 
worship.  It,  nevertheless,  preserved  for  a 
long  period  its  rites  and  mysteries  after  its 
exile  from  courts  and  capitals ;  and  the  pa- 
ganiy  or  people  of  the  hamlets,  maintained 
its  observances.  But  finally  the  Church 
took  up  the  matter,  and  branded  the  gods  as 
devils,  and  their  worship  as  witchcraft  and 
an  obscene  commerce  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.  In  this  way  it  was  driven  to  the 
mountains  and  made  to  expiate  its  existence 
in  dungeons,  on  the  pillory,  and  at  the  ecaf- 
fold  and  the  stake.  It  was  one  of  the  in- 
credible things  of  history  that  the  black 
man  of  the  woods  of  New  England  was  the 
black  god  of  the  jungles  of  Old  India. 

ALEXAimBK  WILDBB,  M.D. 
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THE    BUBIMENTAL    STAGE    OF    SCIENCE. 


EVERY  science  must  have  had  its  rudi- 
mental  sta^e;  the  dawn  comes  before 
morning,  but  it  is  only  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  until  the  setting  of  the  same  that  we  reg- 
fster  the  course  of  the  glorious  luminary.  The 
mdimental  stage  of  all  human  knowledge  is 
like  the  dawn  of  mom,  a  faint  light  at  first  dif- 
fases  itself  everywhere,  and  soon  alter  we  ob- 
serve bright  streaks  of  light  reflected  from  lofti- 
est minds  before  the  luminary  of  intelligence 
tooches  the  lowest  levels. 

Of  the  mdimental  stage  of  science,  no  regis- 
ter has  been  k^t,  and  the  only  way  of  gain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  dawn,  at 
flret  faintly  perceptible  ever3rwhere,  may  be 
fonnd  in  a  close  and  carefUl  examination  of  the 
proverbs,  axioms,  and  phrases  bearing  on  gen- 
eral and  scientific  principles,  and  which  may 
be  found  in  all  languages— the  same  having 


had  their  origin  long  before  the  bright  son  of 
exact  science  had  risen  above  the  horizon.  An 
inquiry  of  this  kind  opens  up  an  extensive 
field  of  research,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
haust in  a  short  article.  All  that  I  at  present 
purpose  doing  is  to  pick  up  some  small  fhig- 
ments  fVom  the  borders  of  the  field  before  me, 
and  more  especially  such  specimens  as  have  an 
obvious  connection  with  the  science  of  Phre- 
nology. 

Bright  and  beautiful  specimen^  of  various 
kinds  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  field 
refen^ed  to ;  but  perhaps,  in  no  department  are 
such  to  be  found  more  numerous  than  in  the 
strata  where  the  phrenological  deposit  iies. 
We  are  strack  with  a  feeling  of  reverential 
awe  when  we  come  to  examine  the  grand  con- 
ception which  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Job,  in 
respect  to  electricity.    Although  the  same  is 
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conveyed  in  a  negative  form,  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  electric  fluid  an  agent  for  the /  convey- 
ance of  intelligence  is  clear  and  distinct: 
**  Canst  thon  send  lightnings,  that  they  may  go 
and  say  onto  thee,  Here  we  are?"  There  are 
two  ideas  expressed  in  this  sentence :  The  idea 
of  power  to  «md,  command,  or  control  the 
lightning,  and  the  idea  of  using  this  power  for 
a  special  purpose :  "  that  they  may  go  and  Mxy, 
Here  we  are?"  How  such  an  idea  as  the  last 
one  could  have  occurred  to  Job,  or  the  writer 
of  the  book,  seems  strange  and  wonderful.  It 
is  an  idea  altogether  removed  from  anything 
observable  in  the  effects  produced  by  electric 
storms.  ''Clouds  may  have  been  seen  rent 
asunder  by  the  lightning's  vivid  flash."  The 
tall  cedars  of  Lebanon  may  have  been  crushed 
to  the  earth  like  the  stubble  by  a  footpath,  or 
towers  and  high  places  laid  level  with  their 
foundations,  but  such  an  effect  as  that  express- 
ed in  the  idea  mentioned  could  never  have 
been  observed.  We  have  undoubted  testimo- 
ny, testimony  which  no  one  has  ever  called  in 
question,  that  these  words  were  written  at 
least  two  thousand  years  ago,  while  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  electricity  are  only 
of  yesterday.  A  gleam  of  intellectual  radi- 
ance must  have  touched  the  lofty  imagination 
of  Job  while  his  cotemporaries  were  shrouded 
in  midnight  darkness. 

But  is  it  not  likewise  strange  that  our  prog- 
ress in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  af- 
fect this  mysterious  power  should  follow  so  ex- 
actly the  negative  formula  adopted  by  Job, 
when  giving  expression  to  a  grand  and  poetic 
idea?  We  now  "wwd  lightnings,  that  they 
may  go  and  say  nnto  thee,  Here  toe  are,"  In 
this  particular  instance  we  have  cracked  a  nut 
which  had  lain  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  in  the  rudimental  strata.  Like  every- 
thing else,  humian  knowledge  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  immutable  laws  of  evolution  and  de- 
velopment Before  sunrise  we  are  groping  in 
the  dark  or  in  the  dim  twilight,  mostly  blun- 
dering and  guessing,  suggesting  and  surmising, 
until  the  glorious  orb  shines  upon  us  with  all 
his  splendor. 

We  are  interested  when  we  read  of  Prlar 
Bacon's  guesses  in  the  right  dbection,  and  are 
amused  with  the  vagaries  of  astrology  and  al- 
chemy, and  yet  each  formed  the  rudimental 
stage  of  two  great  sciences  now  well  estab- 
lished. In  respect  to  Phrenology,  it  may  be 
argued  by  some  that  it  never  had  a  rudimental 
stage  like  some  of  the  other  sciences,  that  it 
sprang  into  life  at  once  from  the  brains  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  and  was  never  known  as  a  sub- 


ject of  human  speculation ;  that  no  idea  having 
the  most  remote  oonnection  with  the  principles 
promulgated  by  a  phrenologist  was  ever  enter- 
tained by  any  known  race  of  people  in  the 
world.  From  this  I  beg  leave  to  dissent  in  ioto, 
and  shall  here  attempt  to  prove  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  Phrenology  has  to  do  with  have 
been  long  known,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
say  how  long  before  Phrenology,  per  «,  was 
ever  dreamed  of;  or  the  grandfathers  of  the 
earliest  phrenologists  had  cut  their  eye  teeth. 
Phrenology,  like  other  sciencesv  depends  upon 
correct  observation;  it  is  a  science  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  every  man  directly  and  at  once. 
''  Enow  thyself"  is  an  old  maxim,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  easy  to  find  many  more,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  languages,  having  a  di- 
rect, though  sometimes  a  curious,  connection 
with  Phrenology  in  some  of  its  various  bear- 
ings. From  the  marks  left  on  our  own  lan- 
guage, in  the  form  of  proverb,  phrase,  and 
epithet,  we  have  every  evidence  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  which  teaches  us  to  know 
ourselves  and  others  had  been  long  understood 
in  a  certain  indistinct  way,  which  may  proper- 
ly be  called  the  rudimental  stage  of  Phrenol- 
ogy. In  old  Scotland  we  have  many  quaint 
and  curious  sayings  which  can  be  traced  far 
back,  some  of  which  I  may  here  present  to  the 
reader. 

The  following,  although  not  scientifically 
correct,  shows  distinctly  that  our  forefathers 
had  an  idea  that  mental  power  or  force  had 
some  connection  with  the  appearance  which 
the  head  of  an  individual  presented.  We  may 
safely  surmise  that  the  word  head  compre- 
hended both  face  and  cranium,  so  that  a  man 
with  a  large  face,  and  only  a  moderate  recep- 
tacle for  brain,  would  be  known  as  a  man  with 
a  big  head ;  and  even  in  the  present  day,  with 
those  who  know  nothing  of  Phrenology,  thia 
error  is  not  uncommon. 

The  saying,  a  rhyme,  which  I  have  referred 
to,  runs  thus: 

^'MuckleheidUttlewut, 
But  UtUe  held  maka  ito  lot" 
Which  is  just  the  language  we  would  expect 
to  find  under  certidn  circumstances,  and  which 
there  is  little  doubt  had  passed  current  as  a 
gospel  truth  with  many  generations  of  oar 
forefathers.  Even  now  there  may  be  found 
not  a  few  who  still  have  faith  in  the  philoso- 
phy propounded  by  this  old  doggerel,  and  who 
can  see  no  necesrity  for  giving  any  explanation 
for  the  reason  of  their  beliefl  Then  we  have 
the  phrase, "  A  hair-brained  rattle-skull,"  which 
shows  the  necessity  of  having  to  refer  to  the 
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4iead  of  an  indiyidaal  in  explanation  of  some 
peculiar  eccentricity  patent  to  every  one. 
"Cracked-brain,  or  cracket,"  is  eqoiyaJent  to 
crazy. 

An  old  qoidwife  of  a  farm  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  when  she  heard  the  soubriquet, 
"crack-brained,"  applied  to  a  young  friend 
whom  she  loved  and  wished  to  defend,  re- 
plied, *•  Weel,  ye  see,  whar  there's  a  chink  in 
th'  wa  there's  ^  surety  o'  some  licht  shinin' 
in."  The  term,*  a  lang-heided  ane,"  or  "he's 
a  lang-heided  cWel,"  is  very  common ;  but  how 
the  kngih  of  a  head  is  measured  or  ascertained 
I  have  never  heard  explained. 

A  man,  who  must  have  been  convinced  of 
the  absurdity  of  this  term,  had  a  dispute  with 
anotiier  on  some  knotty  point,  and  not  being 


satisfied  with  the  reasoning  of  his  disputant, 
referred  his  case  to  a  third  party  whom  he 
afterward  met  The  reply  he  got  was,  **  "Wecl, 
ye  see,  Jock  Jamison's  a  lang-heided  chiel,  an' 
nae  doot  he  maun  be  richt"  "  I  don't  care," 
responded  the  other,  **  tho'  he  had  a  held  as 
lang  as  a  horse's,  I  can  see  as  far  through  a 
millstone  as  he  can."  "Bull-headed,"  "cod- 
headed,"  and  "  hen-headed,"  are  common  modes 
of  expression,  intended  to  cpnvey  an  idea  of 
some  peculiar  mental  characteristic.  Such  say- 
ings and  terms  which  I  have  here  quoted,  and 
others  which  1  have  not  referred  to,  were  the 
language  used  by  our  Scottish  fathers  to  ex- 
plain individual  peculiarities  which  are  now, 
by  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  more  easily  defined. 

B.  ORAirr. 


THE    SPECTERS    OF    GOME-TI-GO. 


FiBBCB  beat  the  waves  with  angry  Bwell, 
On  Come-ti-co's  nigged  shore; 

And  o*er  Sctalcot  swiftly  sped 
The  shrieklDg  wind  that  went  before. 

The  prowling  wolf  fled  to  its  lair, 
The  deer  sought  cover  near  the  hedge. 

The  stealthy  hawk  let  drop  its  prey. 
And  atalklDg  cranes  hid  in  the  sedge. 

The  dog  howled  at  its  master's  feet. 
The  wigwams  tottered  in  the  storm. 

And  trembling  sqnaws  with  pallid  cheeks. 
Crouched  low  with  fear  of  coming  harm. 

Old  chieftains  laid  aside  their  pipes. 
And  muttered,  with  a#tifled  groan : 

"  That  snch  a  fearful  gale  as  this. 
Was  in  Setalcot  never  kuown.*' 

Hinna-scr-oke  was  lost  to  view, 
'Though  but  a  channel  flowed  between ; 

And  Nonowantuek's  distant  hills. 
Could  not  with  eagle-eyes  be  seen. 

But  hark  I  amid  the  tempest's  roar 
A  cry  is  heard  of  wild  despair; 

E'en  stalwart  hunters  stand  amazed. 
And  in  strange  tongue  demand,  **  Who's 
there?" 

Again  the  shriek  is  heard  afar, 
And  Menowono— where  is  she  ? 

The  beauty  of  Sctalcot  fahr. 
The  daughter  of  proud  Naascar-ge. 

A  speck  is  seen  upon  the  waves. 
Revealed  by  lightning's  sudden  flash, 

And  on  the  roclcs  amid  the  roar 
Ood  only  hears  that  awful  crash. 

God  only  sees  the  frail  canoe. 
In  fragments  tossed  In  giddy  whirl ; 


He  only  sees  the  struggling  form 
Of  Menowono  'mid  the  swirL 

A  rush  is  made  upon  the  strand, 
And  one,  more  bold  than  all  the  rest, 

Strikes  out  amid  the  breakers  wild 
That  beat  with  fury  'gainst  his  breast 

But  love  is  strong,  e'en  unto  death, 
And  death  is  welcomed  sweet  by  love. 

When  all  is  dark  and  desolate. 
And  that  we  seek  is  found  above. 

Oh,  Menowono,  did'st  thou  fe^ 

The  arms  that  clasped  thee  strong  in  death  ? 
And  did'st  thou  hear  the  frantic  words 

That  wooed  thee  in  that  latest  breath  ? 

And,  warrior  brave,  was't  thou  repaid 
To  give  thy  life  for  life  that's  fled  ? 

See,  'tis  a  pale  cold  form  he  holds. 
For  Menowono,  too,  is  dead ! 

Oh,  how  the  billows  beat  them  down, 
And  drag  them  from  the  waiting  shore  I 

How  dark  the  caverns,  and  how  deep. 
Where  they  are  hidden  evermore! 

And  when  above  the  storm  was  heard 
The  wail  of  Nasscar-go  and  tribe. 

The  mocking  sea  laughed  hoarse  and  loud. 
And  paid  no  heed  to  richest  bribe. 

Since  then  on  yon  Come-ti-co  Point, 
When  shrieking  winds  foretell  of  woe. 

Two  spectral  forms  may  oft  be  seen 
Amid  the  breakers  white  below. 

NOTES. 

Come-tl-co,  Old  Field  Point ;  Sctalcot,  Setaukct ; 
Minna-ser-oke,  St  George's  Manna;  Nonowan- 
tuck,  Mt  Sinai ;  Nasscar-ge,  Indian  chiet 

▲NNA  CLEAVES. 
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PUBLIC    OPINION. 

**  Men  gravitate  toward  rig^t,  but  are  continually  drawn  aside  by  dlstarbing  canBes.^^ 


I  FOUND  the  above  text  in  an  old  maga- 
zine, and  feel  the  spirit  move  me  to  preach 
upon  it.  It  is  so  suggestive  of  the  favoring 
circumstances  that  in  this  world  surround 
matcvline  character;  favoring,  I  mean,  to 
vices;  for,  like  most  unjust  partiality,  it  in- 
jures the  party  meant  to  be  unjustly  benefited. 
Suppose  a  gentleman  should,  early  in  life, 
decide  to  be  temperate  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  Let  us  see  the  temptations 
and  obstructions  that  would  lie  in  his  way, 
and  compare  them  with  those  which  a  wo- 
man would  encounter.  They  lie  chiefly  in 
public  opinion,  and  this  is  as  great  a  power 
in  the  moral  world  as  steam  is  in  the  physi- 
cal. If  it  were,  as  it  should  be,  considered 
as  disgraceful  for  a  gentleman  to  enter  a 
drinking-saloon  as  it  is  for  a  lady,  we  should 
see  only  the  basest  of  men  go  in  thereat,  for 
we  see  only  the  basest  of  women  dare  it.  But 
civilization  has  thus  far  been  one-sided,  ow- 
ing to  woman  not  having  had  as  powerful  an 
oar  in  the  stream  of  progress  as  man  has  had ; 
and  while  she  has  been,  paternally,  as  it 
were,  prevented  from  doing  herself  this  great 
injury,  man,  the  spoiled  child  of  public  opin- 
ion, has  not ;  hence  the  obstacles  which  he 
meets  in  this  quarter,  to  his  "  gravitation  to- 
ward right,"  are  glaring  liquor-saloons  on 
every  square  of  our  cities  and  towns,  all 
openly  holding  forth  their  enticements,  and 
public  opinion  withholding  the  brand  of 
**  perverted  "  from  him  if  he  enter  one.  'Tis 
the  old  fairy  tale  over  again,  the  stepchild 
weeping  pearls  and  diamonds,  the  own  child 
lavishing  toads  and  serpents. 

I  think  there  is  observable  a  gradual  im- 
provement on  this  sul(ject  in  public  opinion 
of  late  years.  I  do  not  believe  that  govern- 
ors, legislators,  and  men  of  reputation  can 
enter  these  dens  with  as  much  self-respect, 
as  much  consciousness  of  refinement  as  in 
"Lang  syne." 

Woman,  who  has  been  encouraged  through 
the  centuries  to  be  merely  pretty  and  man- 
ageable, is  awakening  to  the  results.  Beau- 
tiful results  they  arel  Fathers,  husbands, 
•sons,  brothers  debasing  themselves  in  ways 
that  send  woman  to  "brimstone"  in  tkU 
leorldy  as  well  as  the  next.   I  would  not  have 


public  opinion  abate  one  jot  of  its  severity 
as  to  A^  character,  but  I  would  have  it  put 
the  same  restraints  upon  him. 

Virtuous  women  need  virtuous  men  as  con^- 
panions,  but,  it  is  commonly  reported,  rarely 
get  them.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  where 
woman  is  the  superior  of  man  in  a  virtue,  it 
is  just  where  a  misstep  of  her^s  would  meet 
a  scathing,  crushing  rebuke  from  every  quar- 
ter, while  ?ie  would  perceive  only  a  covert 
smile,  or  the  expressions :  "  It  is  a  man^s  na- 
ture," or  "  Sowing  wild  oats." 

Woman  has  a  nature,  too,  but  as  public 
opinion  casts  her  into  "  outer  darkness,  where 
there  is  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,"  and  also  makes  her  "wild  oats" 
perennial,  she  does  not  seem  to  cultiyate 
them  as  extensively  as  her  brother  does.  His 
reputation,  his  social  and  home  privileges, 
do  not  suffer  materially  from  "  wild  oats." 
Such  has  been  the  state  of  public  opinion  for 
centuries.  No  wonder  the  poets  have  sung 
of  her  purity  and  saintly  innocence.  It 
would  require  Herculean  courage  to  stem  the 
tide  of  opposition  to  vice  which  she  faces. 
Courage,  too,  is  not  a  fsEiculty  that  public 
opinion  has  cherished  in  her.  Oouri^e  was 
a  masculine  monopoly.  He  has  been  trained 
to  brave  everything,  with  no  public  severity 
upon  vices,  as  in  ler  case,  that  was  danger- 
ous to  meet. 

Let  us  observe,  merely  for  the  strangeness 
of  the  coincidence,  the  qualities  public  opin- 
ion requires  him  to  shun,  on  pain  of  casti- 
gation,  while  it  pats  her  on  the  back  for  pos- 
sessing them— cowardice,  helplessness,  friv- 
olous use  of  time,  gossip,  general  insipidity 
of  intellect  I  am  aware  that  these  are  be- 
coming antiquated,  but  not  so  rapidly  that 
I  may  not  use  the  facts.  We  find  that  both 
sexes  have  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  power  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  delight 
Darwin.  Let  us  see  what  is  making  these 
feminine  traits  old-fashioned.  Public  opin- 
ion changes  with  custom.  Universities  and 
colleges  for  men  are  of  six  or  eight  hundred 
years  standing,  those  for  women  not  half  a 
century  old.  However,  actual  education 
seems  to  be  a  more  rapid  force.  This  short 
period  of  the  latter  has  given  woman  a  ley- 
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en^  with  which,  I  think^  she  will  raise  the 
world,  Archimedes  like,  and  settle  it  with 
more  equable  poise  upon  its  foundations.  I 
believe  the  mission  of  Woman's  Rights  is 
meant  by  Proyidence  to  give  mankind,  to 
nsc  a  common  phrase,  "  one  grand  scare  " — 
to  fiighten  the  swearing,  drinking,  gam- 
bling, smoking,  chewing,  and  otherwise  dis- 
gusting characteristics  out  of  him.  It  will 
not  hurt  the  many  noble,  just,  and  manly 
sons  of  men  on  this  planet.  But  they  are 
lery  few  in  comparison  with  this  tobacco- 
stained  brethren  of  the  saloon. 

While  man  can,  as  a  sex,  loiter  in  dens  of 
animality  and  retard  his  *' gravitation  to- 
ward right,'^  there  is  a  real  danger  of  woman, 
as  a  sex,  rising  superior  to  him  in  intellect 
as  well  as  morals,  fof  she  is  (tvoake  now.  We 
have  our  George  Eliots  and  George  Sands,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  at  the  helm  in  literature ; 
our  Anna  Dickinsons  among  orators.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  hear  and  read  such  pathetic, 


beggariy  appeals  as  the  following  on  each 
New  Year's  day  in  behalf  of  the  iUnmger  sex, 
**  Ladies,  hand  him  not  the  wine-cup— death 
and  destruction  lurk  in  its  sparkling  depths  I 
It  may  be  your  hand  that  shall  plunge  him 
down  the  abyss.*'  Of  what  gossamer  stuff 
he  must  be  made !  Could  we  teach  him  a 
little  strength  of  mind  ?  Would  not  a  thor- 
ough dose  of  the  contemptible  ridiculous- 
ness of  the  situation  assist  him  ?  They  mean 
simply — these  eloquent  pleaders, — that  if  the 
little  feUoto  gets  a  taste  of  wine  he  will  not  be 
aole  to  control  his  appetite,  but  will  guzzle 
and  guzzle  and  guzzle  himself  into  idiocy 
and  beggary,  with  a  vague  idea  all  the  time 
that  public  opinion  expects  him  to  do  so. 

"  Men  gravitate  toward  right,  but  are  con- 
tinually drawn  aside  by  disturbing  causes.** 
Heaven  send  him  iA  future  as  good  discipline 
for  removing  the  disturbing  causes  as  his  sis- 
ters receive,  and  from  the  same  source,  pub- 
lic opinion.  katb  kayahaoh. 
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ALL  objects  occupy  certain  spaces,  de- 
fined in  general  by  mathematical  lines 
or  figures  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  domin- 
ant As,  for  instance,  a  house,  with  its  sides, 
roof,  etc.,  is,  as  a  general  thing,  a  parallelo- 
gram on  which  is  superinduced  a  triangle, 
say  for  the  roof,  or  within  which  the  triangle 
w  other  shape  for  the  roof  may  be  described. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  square,  oblong, 
round,  or  of  some  other  mathematical  form. 
Bven  a  jagged  hole  made  for  such  use^-or 
by  any  accident — may  be  defined  generally 
by  these  forms.  In  short,  anything  that  has 
shape  has  boundary  lines,  and  these  approxi- 
mate more  or  less  to  definite  mathematical 
figures.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  group 
of  irregular  forms  taken  as  a  whole.  As,  for 
example,  blot  your  paper  with  any  accidental 
ihape,  or  number  of  shapes,  like  a  group  of 
islands  on  a  map ;  inclose  their  general  out- 
line or  boundary  in  some  form  composed  of 
•traight  lines,  say  a  parallelogram— which 
wrves,  also,  for  the  general  and  most  common 
fonn  of  your  picture  or  map— and  then  ob- 


serving the  deviations  from  it  of  the  objects 
inclosed,  and  the  angles  of  position  of  one 
part  relatively  to  another,  cut  off  and  modifjr 
until  an  approximation  to  the  form  of  the 
whole  and  its  particulars  is  obtained,  after 
which  the  yarious  minor  details  of  contour 
are  readily  perceived  and  rendered.  This 
principle  is  fully  carried  out  and  illustrated 
in  map-drawing. 

The  great  leading  forms  are  the  square, 
the  circle,  and  the  triangle  (cut  No.  1),  of 


SQUARE 


Fig.  1. 

which  the  square  is,  perhaps,  the  basis  of  all. 
To  produce  these  forms,  straight  and  curved 
lines  are  used. 

Straight  lines  are  those  which  do  not  bend 
or  inflect  in  any  part  of  their  course,  and  are 
perpendicular,   horizontal,   and   diagonal — 
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that  is,  inclined  at  any  angle  from  the  per- 
pendicular or  horizontal  (2). 

Curved   lines   are   those  which   are  not 
straight  in  any  part  of  their  course  (2). 


Pig.  1. 

All  lines,  with  respect  to  their  general  di- 
rection, are  perpendicular,  horizontal,  or  di- 
agonal. 

A  jagged,  irregular  line  is  composed  of 
these  lines  in  combination  (8). 

The  further  characterization  of  lines  into 
light,  heayy,  smocfth,  rough,  broken,  wayy, 
zigzag,  etc,  will  be  more  fully  and  appro- 
priately treated  of  in  subsequent  sections.  It 
has  been  said  that  any  one  who  can  learn  to 
write  can  learn  to  draw,  and,  it  may  be  add- 
ed with  equal  correctness,  that  the  first  steps 
of  writing  and  drawing  are  identical. 

In  writing  we  begin  with  the  straight  line 
(see  fig.  4). 

To  be  sure,  this  is  a  diagonal  or  slanting 
line,  generally  adopted  from  the  custom  of 
using  the  forward  slant  in  writing.    But  this 


Fig.  8. 

is  not  arbitrary.  It  is  only  adopted  as  a  con- 
yenience  to  insure  greater  ease  for  the  be- 
ginner, and  becomes  more  or  less  a  habit 
from  practice,  so  that  pupils,  in  drawing,  al- 
most invariably  at  first  incline  their  perpen- 
dicular lines  in  that  direction,  like  fig.  5. 
It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  for  them  to 
avoid  it. 

But  writing  may  be  practiced— with  what 
advantage  we  will  not  here  say — ^with  the 
backward  slant  (6),  or  with  the  perpendicu- 
*  lar  or  upright  position  (7),  which  would  at 
least  give  variety  to  the  text,  and  practice 
the  hand  more  perfectly  than  the  uniform 
forward  slant.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  object 
now  is  to  demonstrate  the  identical  nature  of 
writing  and  drawing,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

We  have,  then,  the  perpendicular  and  the 
right  and  left  oblique,  or  backward  and  for- 
ward slant,  or  diagonal  straight  lines;  we 


also  have  curves  inclined  in  the  same  ^ay 
(8),  and  we  have  as  guides  certain  x>arallelo- 
grams  or  general  forms  to  describe  or  com- 
prise the  general  shapes  and  boundaries  of 
the  letters  (0),  as  seen  in  the  copy-books  in 
general  use. 

Kow,  as  the  first  steps  in  drawing  consist 
in  making  these  identical  lines,  the  practiced 
penman  will  have  already  acquired  tiiis  ad- 
vantage ;  but  the  b^[inner  may  for  his  bene- 
fit practice  in  the  following  way : 

Draw  two  horizontal  lines  (or  rule  them,  if 
you  like)  across  the  page,  say  a  half  an  inoh 
apart  (see  fig.  10),  and 
having  ruled  the  per- 
pendicular line  at  the 


jt/wuJ. 

Fig.  4. 


left  hand  extremity,  draw  perpendicular 
lines  to  correspond,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  apart,  and  then  go  over  it  again  and 
draw^  lines  half  way  between  them,  and  so 
on.  Or,  for  the  very  first  beginning,  rule  the 
first  set  of  perpendicular  lines  and  then  draw 
lines  between  them,  being  careful  to  let  them 
guide  you  to  draw  exactly  half  way  between 
them,  and  endeavoring  to  approach  tiieir 
straightness  and  evenness  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble. In  doing  this  an  advantage  may  be  ob- 
tained by  measuring  the  distance  with  the 
eye,  and  with  the  point  of  the  pencil  make  a 
dot  or  touch  at  the  top  and  bottom  corre- 
sponding to  each  other  to  indicate  the  half- 
way distance  between  the  lines,  then  care- 
fully sketch  or  describe  the  line  by  a  succes- 
sion of  dots  or  short  touches  till  its  position 
is  obtained,  and  then  confirm  it  by  connect- 
ing them  and  smoothing  the  line  to  its  prop- 
er character.  Then  draw'lines  between  these 
again,  which  will,  of  course,  bring  them  very 
near  together ;  but,  if  possible,  try  to  draw 

^^\.     dvmJ       /9.^V.0 

Fig.  6.  Fig.  7.  Fig.  8.     , 

yet  other  lines  between  these  agun,  with  ex- 
treme carefulness,  so  that  if  well  done  it  will 
look  like  tint  or  shading,  like  the  carefully- 
cut  lines  of  a  wood-cut,  or  even  a  fine  steel 
engraving.    The  object  of  thb  exercise  is  to 
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briDg  the  hand  tinder  control  for  steadiness 
and  motion,  as  well  as  to  discipline  the  eye 
to  exactness  and  evenness  of  direction  and 
stirfaee. 

Having  practiced  this,  draw  the  h&rizantal 
lines  in  the  same  way,  using  perpendicular 

Fig.  9. 

psrellels  as  a  guide,  then  forward  and  back- 
ward diagonal  lines,  and  then  the  various 
corred  lines  in  the  same  way  (11). 

It  would  then  be  good  practice  to  lengthen 
the  lines  by  drawing  or  ruling  another  score 
beneath,  and,  being  careful  to  make  the  lines 
meet,  draw  from  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
lines  to  the  guide  line  beneath,  forming  an- 
other series,  or  rather  producing  the  effect  of 
a  series  of  lines,  etc.,  of  double  the  length, 
and  80  on  indefinitely,  or  as  long  as  you 
choose  for  practice. 

Then  try  a  series,  drawing  the  whole  length 
at  once,  and  so  on. 

The  curves  may  be  practiced  with  benefit 
in  a  similar  way,  gradually  lengthening  the 
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line  or  sweep  oif  the  curve  till  it  reaches  two 
or  three  inches,  or  longer  if  you  like.  The 
length  of  the  line  is  not,  however,  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  character,  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  For,  to  draw  a  line  with  the  pencil 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  with  steadi- 
ness and  exactness,  would  enable  one  to 
sweep  as  many  feet,  with  the  proper  materi- 
als, or  if  occasion  required,  with  nearly  or 
perhaps  quite  equal  ease  and  excellence. 

This  practice  may  be  kept  up  awhile  to 
advantage,  notwithstanding  its  seeming  dry- 
ness, and  the  practice  of  some  teachers  who 
set  their  pupils  inunediately  at  work  upon 
forma  which  involve  the  use  of  these  lines, 
uid  consider  that  the  acquisition  of  them 


will  be  as  direct  and  complete  in  drawing 
subjects  that  are  more  interesting,  and  the 
sense  of  achievement  more  encouraging  or 
stimulating  to  the  endeavor — ^as  some  teach- 
ers of  music  inculcate  its  rules  and  principles 
by  at  once  giving  pupils  tunes  to  execute. 
This  plan  may  have  its  use,  and  in  some 
cases  be  adequate  to  the  education  of  the 
pupil,  but  the  rules  and  elements  remain  the 
same  and  of  equal  importance  whether  prac- 
ticed as  such  merely  or  not;  and  our  object 
is  not  now  to  decide  this  question,  but  to 
plape  the  rules  and  forms  before  him,  leaving 
him  to  exercise  them  in  the  manner  suggest- 
ed, or  to  pass  on  to  more  complicated  sub- 
jects for  his  practice  and  acquisition  of  them. 
We  think,  however,  that  in  most  cases  some 
attention  to  the  practice  we  have  recom- 
mended would  be  advantageous,  and  in  many 
cases  essential,  just  as  many  able  music-teach- 
ers require  the  practice  of  the  scales  and  sim- 
ple exercises  as  necessary  preliminaries  to 
any  attempt  to  execute  more  dificult  com- 
positions. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  use  of  these 
straight  lines  to  inclose  a  space,  and,  taking 
first  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines, 


Fig.  10. 


construct  a  square.  Then  let  us  draw  diag- 
onal lines  from  comer  to  comer,  then  our 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  again,  in- 
tersecting the  flrst  at  their  point  of  junction, 
then  diagonal  lines  for  each  of  the  smaller 
squares.  Then  perpendiculars  and  horizon- 
tals again,  cutting  the. center  of  each  square 
until  we  get  this  result  (see  diagram  A).  12. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  straight  lines,  per- 
pendicular, horizontal,  and  diagonal,  form- 
ing two  0^  the  general  or  basilar  forms 
spoken  of  above,  viz.,  the  square  and  triangle. 
Now,  let  us  proceed  to  get  the  curved  line 
form,  or  the  circle. 

Let  us  take  our  diagram,  as  we  have  al- 
ready drawn  it  (13),  and  using  the  lines  of 
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the  large  diamond  as  inside  guides,  and  the 
coraers  of  the  large  square  for  outside  guides, 
without  further  preliminary  (although  we 
might  place  a  dot  or  mark  of  some  kind 


Pig.  11. 

about  one  half  of  the  distance  from  the  lines 
of  the  triangle  to  each  comer  of  the  square 
to  advantage)  describe  one  quarter  of  the 
circle  at  once  (see  dotted  line).  Then  go  on 
with  the  other  sections  in  the  same  way. 
.This  were  better  done  as  far  as  possible  with- 
^  out  turning  the  paper;  that  is,  let  the  paper 
lie  straight  before  you,  and,  commencing  at 
the  top,  draw  first  the  curve,  or  side  on  the 
left,  to  the  bottom  of  the  center  dividing 
line.  Then  commencing  again  at  the  top, 
4raw  the  right  hand  curve,  or  half  of  the 
circle,  terminating  as  before.  This  is  to 
practice  the  hand. 

When  complete,  pass  your  rubber  gently 
over  the  whole,  so  that  the  lines  are  rendered 
very  faint,  then  go  over  the  drde  (with  a 
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Fig.  18. 


clean,  fine  point  to  your  pencil),  strengthen- 
ing and  defining  it  very  clearly,  rubbing 
again,  if  need  be,  till  all  the  other  lines  are 
erased,  and  nothing  is  seen  llut  the  untram- 
meled  circle  (14). 

Of  course,  before  using  the  rubber  be  care- 
ful, by  repeated  efforts,  if  need  be,  to  get  the 
circle  as  true  as  possible,  making  faint  lines 
till  it  looks  nearly  exact.  And,  as  the  guide 
lines  after  using  the  rubber  become  more  and 
more  indistinct,  endeavor,  at  ead%  going  over 
of  the  circle,  to  perfect  it,  practicing  the  eye 
to  judge  of  its  correctness,  and  aided  always 
by  the  lines  of  the  square  that  remain  until 
they  are  all  erased.  In  short,  here,  as  at  all 
times,  cultivate  a  habit  of  seff-critieism^  which 


is  a  great  aid  in  the  absence,  and  a  great  aux- 
iliary in  the  presence,  of  outside  criticism  in 
the  perfecting  of  your  work. 

Probably,  with  beginners,  the  circle  will 
not  be  perfect  at  one  effort,  even  when  the 
best  effort  is  made ;  but  this  need  be  no  cause 
for  discourgemect.  It  will,  with  proper  ef- 
fort and  repetition,  eventually  approximate 
perfection ;  and  practice  will  soon  enable  the 
student  to  draw  it  with  sufilcient  correctness 
for  all  practical  purposes,  short  of  using  the 
compasses,  which  alone  can  produce  it  with 
that  perfect  exactness  which  mathematical 
science  requires. 

We  see  now  at  once  that  ovals  and  other 
curved-line  forms  of  any  proportions  are  as 


Fig.  14. 

easily  obtainable  in  this  way,  by  making  the 
square  or  parallelogram  of  the  proportions 
desired  (15). 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  particular  use  of 
the  square  because  it  is  such  a  convenient 
standard  of  illustration,  and  can  be  diyided 
and  sub-divided  in  so  many  various  ways, 
according  to  the  purpose  required,  or  at  the 
convenience  or  choice  of  the  student  In- 
deed, the  square  is  in  reality  the  perfect  form 
— the  length  being  equal  to  the  breadth.  By 
it  all  other  forms  can  be  determined*,  and  all 
are  derivable  from  it,  however  much  they 
may  differ  from  it.    So  that  the  student  will 
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find  it  to  his  advantage  in  drawing,  as  in 
everything  else,  to  conduct  his  operations 
and  regulate  his  practice  ^*on  (or  by)  the 
$quare," 
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PBOF.    DRAPER'S    NEW    BOOK. 

A  VIEW  OP  ITS  RELMIOUB  8IDB. 


THE  recent  work  published  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Draper  on  the  much-discussed  subject  of 
the  day,  the  relations  of  Religion  and  Science, 
has  proToked  a  great  amount  of  criticism,  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable.  Dr.  Draper's  stand- 
infr  as  a  scientist  and  as  a  writer  makes  his 
views  on  any  sulject  which  he  sees  fit  to  con- 
sider of  no  small  weight  in  the  estimation  of 
the  reading  and  thinking  world.  The  **  Hls- 
toiy  of  the  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Sci- 
ence'' 18  written  in  the  eminent  author's  most 
definite,  and,  it  might  be  added,  most  vigorous 
stjrle.  It  is  apparently  an  outspoken,  candid 
expression  of  his  convictions.  Tet  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  have  much  influence  toward 
dissipating  the  doubts  of  the  scientific  mind 
or  disturbing  the  belief  of  the  orthodox.  It  is 
honest,  and  it  is  able,  but  far  fVom  convincing, 
opecially  with  regard  to  those  points  in  which 
the  Professor  has  sought  to  establish  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pre-eminent  influence  of  science  in 
advancing  civilization.  There  is  an  extremity 
in  its  denunciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  de- 
nomiantion  which  we  can  not  at  all  approve, 
and  which  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  an 
imperfect  survey  of  that  great  religious  system ; 
and  there  is  marked  injustice  in  his  including 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  within 
the  sweep  of  his  condemnation  of  what  are 
clearly  perversions  and  corruptions  of  the  sim- 
ple religion  of  Jesus. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  religious  organs,  an 
evident  admirer  of  Prof.  Draper  as  an  exponent 
of  scientific  principles,  says  of  his  new  book: 

**  B  misrepresents  popular  feeling.  There  is 
no  departure  from  religious  faith  as  he  imagines. 
Never  was  the  Christian  religion  more  influen- 
tial, chivalrous,  and  aggressive  than  at  present 
Look  at  its  grand  missionary  achievements! 
There  is,  thank  Gk>d  I  a  great  departure  from 
Romish  sorperstition  and  from  Protestant 
onfkith  and  error.  It  will  lead  to  important 
political  results  without  a  doubt.  But  Chris- 
tianity has  naught  to  lose,  but  all  to  gain  in 
the  issue.'' 

And  further : 

It  expresses  necessiUman  or  fatcUistie  vietM, 
Dr.  Draper  is  intense  in  his  praises  of  Stoicism. 
For  ourselves  we  like  neither  its  philosophy 
I  as  a  whole,  nor  the  fhture  it  presents  to  us. 
Paul  is  infinitely  preferable  to  Zeno,  and  per- 
sonal consdousness  in  heaven  to  Nirwana,  or 
absorption  in  the  universal  intellect." 


The  spirit  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  in 
sympathy  with  the  e£fort  to  harmonize  religion 
with  modem  science,  but  rather  to  exalt  the 
latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  It  will 
therefore,  prove  another  literary  obstacle,  or 
perhaps,  although  we  scarcely  think  it,  another 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  laboring 
to  reconcile  the  diverse  manifestations— of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  life  of  man. 


4»» 


THE  HOOSAC  TUNNEL  IN  USE. 

THE  Massachusetts  papers  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  with  regard  to  the  neair 
completion  of  this  great  New  England  en- 
terprise, and  report  the  passage  of  the  first 
train  through  the  mountain  on  the  9th  of 
February  last.  The  Northampton  Journal, 
whose  publisher  is  our  friend,  W.  P.  Tomlin- 
son,  thus  alludes  to  the  event : 

**  The  great  Hoosac  Tunnel  is  at  last  fin- 
ished, atid  the  first  train  has  passed  tlirougb. 
It  is  an  event  of  national  importance,  and 
one  which  gives  the  Massachusetts  citizen 
and  tax-payer  a  sense  of  relief  and  glad- 
ness. 

**  We  have  long  looked  forward  to  the  time, 
sometimes  despairingly.  Million  after  mill- 
ion was  called  for,  and  there  seemed  no  end. 
What  poet  was  it  that  gave  it  such  a  neat 
turn,  but  staked  his  reputation  for  prophecy 
and  has  lost,  in  advising  the  ordering  of 
ascension  robes  when  the  *  bore '  should  be 
completed  ?  [Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes.  The  verses 
are  quoted  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Journal  for  1874.]  But  it  is  done.  And, 
after  all,  we  accept  the  result  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  sort  of  way.  No  one  goes  wild  over  it ; 
there  is  not  even  a  public  demonstration. 
We  have  now  to  make  it  the  most  available. 
It  has  already  cost  us  s6me  fourteen  mill- 
ions of  money  and  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  lives.  It  will  cost  us  conadprable  more, 
probably,  before  we  are  through  with  it. 
But  it  opens  an  avenue  of  travel  which 
brings  New  England  nearer  to  the  West, 
and,  rightly  managed,  it  ought  to  prove  of 
value  in  itself,  and  secure  to  us  an  increase 
of  industry  and  wealth." 
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HAPPY  HOMES. 

•TTUMAN  birds'  nests!  How  shall  we 
il  make  them  .pare,  happy,  and  attrac- 
tive? Here  is  a  question  that  pertains  to 
the  welfare  of  every  human  being,  and,  if 
rightly  answered  and  practically  illustrated, 
will  prove  an  universal  blessing.  The  little 
elf  toddling  across  the  floor  for  the  first  time 
receives  applause  which  inspires  it  with 
courage  to  try  again.  Though  such  a  **  little 
darling'^  as  she  is,  the  looks,  words,  acts, 
and  surroundings  have  an  untold  influence 
upon  her  budding  mind.  Would  you  plant 
a  delicate  camelia  in  a  dingy,  dark  coal- 
cellar,  among  the  debru^  and  expect  it  to 
bloom  t  Tet  many  a  human  camelia  breathes 
an  atmosphere  made  up  of  elements  fouler 
than  coal  and  wood  dust,  and  the  darkness 
that  surrounds  it  is  the  darkness  of  sin  and 
misery.  Can  we  wonder  that  it  does  not 
bloom — ^wonder  that  the  poor,  blunted,  pinch- 
ed, sin-frosted  bud  should  droop,  wither,  and 
fall,  morally  and  physically  ?  In  those  many 
homes  from  which  spring  a  great  part  of  our 
population,  how  numerous  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  little  more  than  their  human 
form  to  distinguish  them  from  brutes  I  Yet 
they  are  God's  precious  souls,  though  clothed 
in  the  filth  and  rags  of  blackest  vices.  Can 
not  the  light  of  moral  and  religious  truth  be 
made  to  penetrate  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounds their  souls,  either  by  means  of  simple 
words  which  all  can  understand,  by  kindly 
visits  from  philanthropic  people,  or  through 
public  meetings  conducted  in  some  attractive 
way?  Such  people  need  to  be  taught  the 
principles  of  morality  just  as  children  learn 
to  walk — step  by  step.    For  a  time  their  old 


habits  will  cling  to  them,  weighing  them 
down  as  in  the  deep  mire ;  but,  if  kindly, 
rightly  taught,  their  moral  sense,  gradually 
awakening,  will  see  the  way,  and  the  intel- 
lect, a  willing  servant,  will  banish,  little  by 
little,  the  darkness  and  degradation  of  old 
habits,  till,  tmburdened  from  the  clogrs  of 
sin,  they  emerge  into  the  sunny  land  of 
virtue. 

But  turn  from  the  lower  strata  of  life  to 
the  homes  of  the  educated,  the  affluent  What 
a  lacking  is  there  1  Even  with  closed  eyes 
and  open  ears  we  can  learn  much  that  pains 
us.  First,  there  is  the  bad  example  set  for 
little  ones,  who  see  and  hear  and  learn  be- 
fore they  are  generally  thought  to  have  the 
necessary  capacity !  Does  the  mother's  re- 
proof for  impoliteness  have  its  proper  effect 
upon  the  child  when  the  mother  herself 
lacks  good  manners  ?  Does  the  father's  ad- 
vice to  his  boy  not  to  smoke  have  the  weight 
it  should  when  his  breath,  which  conveys 
the  warning  words,  is  redolent  with  the  £oul 
aroma  ?  Are  the  children  taught  to  be  be- 
nevolent one  to  another,  to  speak  the  trutli, 
to  be  cheerful,*  and  to  love  one  another  ? 
More  than  all,  do  the  parents  make  their 
children  their  study  t  Each  one  is  a  volume, 
a  complicated  enigma  in  itself.  What  a  va- 
riety of  dispositions,  tastes,  talents,  a  few 
children  in  a  household  present !  and  they 
should  be  studied,  directed,  educated,  each 
according  to  his  or  her  highest  natural  ca- 
pacity. Certainly  they  are  not  to  be  de^lt 
with  alike — the  precocious,  aspiring  youth 
to  be  disciplined  with  the  sluggish  mope ; 
the  conscientious,  dutiful  girl  with  the  com- 
bative, self-willed,  blustering  boy.  Who 
but  the  parents  are  to  discriminate  carefully 
between  the  coarse  and  the  fine,  the  lower 
and  the  higher,  and  accord  praise,  caution, 
sympathy,  or  encouragement,  according  to 
the  occasion  and  the  object. 

Furthermore,  a  sound  mind  can  not  exist 
without  a  sound  body.  Good  health  is  the 
foundation  of  all  future  usefulness.  If  the 
children  have  good  health  parents  should 
study  to  retain  it ;  if  not,  they  should  study 
to  gain  it  Fresh  air,  plenty  of  sleep,  health 
ful  food,  exercise,  and  cleanliness  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  happiness  of  the  little  ones 
— large  ones  as  welL 

Amusements  form  the  principal  occupa- 
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tion  of  children  and  should  be  directed,  for, 
at  times,  they  maj  nnconsciotisly  learn  mnch 
at  play.  Every  proper  entertainment  that 
can  be  provided  should  be,  that  they  may 
act,  when  grown  up,  seek  in  the  parlors,  sa- 
loons, and  gaming-houses  to  satisfy  a  craving 
for  amusement.  Children  universally  have 
a  love  of  stories.  Some  of  the  most  nervous 
and  excitable  may  be  quieted  by  this  way.  of 


entertaining  and  instructing  them.  Often 
important  truths,  both  moral  and  religious, 
may  be  implanted  by  reading. 

If  the  angel  of  love  hover  over  a  house- 
hold, administering  golden  truths  and  relig- 
ious pearls,  each  tender  bud  that  finds  life 
there  shall  open  in  due  time,  adorned  With  a 
beauty  of  soul  and  fragrant  with  the  graces 
of  mind  that  shall  make  it  meet  for  the  fu- 
ture and  eternal  happy  home. 


GOOD   AND   TRUE. 


THE  question  is  sometimes  carelessly 
asked,  "  Admitting  it  to  be  true,  what 
18  Phrenology  good  for?"  This  question 
might  be  answered  that  all  truth  is  good, 
and  may  be  made  usefhl ;  but  the  question 
is  ioo  inq>ortant  to  be  set  aside  with  an  an- 
swer in  merely  general  terms.  In  the  first 
place,  the  meaning  of  the  word  Phrenology 
is,  "  a  discourse  upon  mind."  Whatever  re- 
lates to  mind  is  of  the  first  importapce,  be- 
cause the  right  training  and  guidance  and 
employment  of  the  mind  ohght  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  everything  else,  mind  being  the 
master  of  matter,  and  the  great  factor  of  hu- 
man life.  Even  a  horse  is  valued  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  more  or  less  intelligent.  Dogs 
and  birds,  as  pets,  generally  are  valued  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  mind  they  ex- 
hibit Among  men,  he  who  is  the  most  in- 
telligent, whose  mind  is  most  comprehensive, 
clear,  and  vigorous  in  its  action,  takes  the 
better  rank  and  the  higher  honor. 

One  half  of  the  human  race  is  practically 
subordinate  to  the  other  half;  not  because 
one  half  may  be  rich  and  the  other  poor,  but 
because  one  portion  of  the  human  race  have 
clearer  instincts,  and  more  vigorous  mental 
power,  and  mind  predominates.  He  who 
baa  the  most  of  it,  if  rightly  guided,  takes 
the  best  rank,  may  make  the  most  money, 
and  lead  and  govern  others.  The  boy  who 
has  the  best  mind  will  struggle  through  all 
bis  surroundings  and  come  out  ahead. 

We  hitve  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
modest  backwoods-boy  enter  the  school,  ex- 
citing the  jeers  of  others  more  fortunate  by 
the  rawness  of  his  manners  and  the  shabby 
condition  of  his  clothing.  We  have  seen 
bim  work  bis  way  up  to  the  head  of  the 


class,  and,  struggling  against  social  disad- 
vantages, conquer  the  difiSculties  of  his  posi- 
tion, taking  a  first-rate  rank  in  the  business 
world ;  and  even  becoming  a^legislator,  and 
a  magistrate,  and  the  first  man  in  his  county, 
leaving  behind  him  all  his  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable schoolmates,  who  unkindly  made 
fun  of  his  rude  appearance  when  he  first  en- 
tered the  school. 

Oases  of  this  sort  are  not  few,  and  they  are 
seen  on  a  scale  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
showing  that  mind  and  character,  mental 
life  and  force,  will  become  superior  to  its  un- 
favorable surroundings,  and  mold  and  fash- 
ion the  destiny  of  the  possessor. 

Phrenology,  then,  proposes  to  deal  with 
mind  and  character,  to  read  the  stranger,  to 
comprehend  his  motives  and  capacities,  to 
show  what  he  is  best  adapted  for  by  nature, 
whether  he  should  be  a  talker  in  the  profes- 
sional world,  or  a  teacher  to  unfold  the 
young  mind,  and  develop  it  into  usefulness, 
whether  he  shall  be  a  navigator,  an  engineer, 
or  follow  commerce  or  manufactures. 

These  various  pursuits  require  variety  of 
talent,  though  we  believe  any  occupation 
that  requires  much  capacity  would  be  all  the 
better  filled  by  one  who  had  eminent  ability 
in  every  respect.  Yet  if  one  is  devoted  to 
mechanism,  he  may  be  exceedingly  skillful 
and  useful  as  a  mechanic,  without  having 
a  great  development  of  the  social,  aspiring, 
spirij;ual,  or  esthetical  faculties.  One  man 
is  adapted  to  a  placid,  easy  pursuit,  and  in 
such  a  place  he  would  be  both  useful  and 
happy;  whereas,  if  he  were  thrown  into 
ruder  forms  of  effort,  he  would  become  pusil- 
lanimous and  worthless.  We  all  know  that 
a  man  who  has  crippled  feet,  and  is  unable 
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to  knock  about  the  world,  may  have  a  good 
head  and  a  good  hand,  and  be  an  excellent 
engraver,  or  accountant,  or  excel  in  literal  v 
ture  or  scientific  work ;  but  when  he  has  to 
navigate  ships,  act  as  a  surveyor,  or  build 
houses  or  bridges,  he  needs  good  legs  as 
well  as  good  hands  and  head. 

If  one  studies  the  various  pursuits  of  life 
in  the  light  of  Phrenology,  he  will  learn  to 
see  just  what  each  trade  requires,  at  least 
that  which  is  indispensable ;  and  in  applying 
Phrenology  to  the  living  subject,  he  will  in- 
stantly recognize  those  who  have  the  talents 
required  for  a  particular  trade  or  occupation, 
especially  if  he  vnll  study  different  occupa- 
tions to  learn  what  kind  of  talent  each  re- 
quires. 

Perhaps  one  half  of  mankind  have  failed 
to  secure  just  the  position  to  insure  the  high- 
est order  of  success  and  usefulness.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  people  are  thus  mis- 
adjusted  in  relation  to  their  vocation;  The 
love  of  approbation,  the  desire  for  style  and 
eminent  wealth  and  position,  lead  crowds  of 
aspirants  toward  those  pursuits  which  seem 
to  promise  the  highest  social  and  financial 
position ;  and,  the  result  is,  that  a  few  occu- 
pations are  thronged  by  all  sort^  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  while  the  less  popular  voca- 
tions go  begging,  and  are  obliged  to  take 
those  who  have  been  disappointed  and  un- 
successful in  the  scramble  for  the  other  pur- 
suits. 

K  an  advertisement  were  inserted  by  a 
person  asking  for  a  clerk  in  a  jeweler^s  store, 
or  in  silks,  millinery  goods,  or  anything  styl- 
ish and  ornamental,  he  would  get  perhaps  a 
bushel  of  letters  urging  claims  for  the  place. 
If  he  were  to  advertise  for  a  good,  strong 
young  man  to  work  in  a  wholesale  grocery, 
crockery  store,  or  hardware,  or  provisions,  or 
in  the  lumber,  stone,  brick,  or  coal  business, 
he  might  not  receive  half-a-dozen  letters,  and 
these  from  men  of  the  grosser  and  lower 
grades ;  hence,  these  less  attractive  pursuits 
are  apt  largely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  lack  skill,  talent,  and  genius,  while 
the  more  desirable  pursuits  are  thronged 
with  persons  of  excellent  talent,  worthy  of 
high  success ;  but  these  kinds  of  business  be- 
ing over-crowded,  the  compensation  is  cut 
down,  and  failures  and  disappointments  are 
the  result    These  facts  tend  to  make  a  hun- 


dred merchants  where  there  should  be  but 
fifty,  and  only  now  and  then  one  is  able  to 
compete  successfhlly,  and  rise  to  wealth  and 
distinction.  One  half  of  the  great  throng 
must  meet  with  disappointment,  if  they  do 
not  suffer  bankruptcy. 

When  a  man  of  talent  and  industry,  health 
and  power,  adopts  one  of  the  less .  desirable 
or  attractive  pursuits,  "he  walks  a  king," 
and  pushes  himself  into  eminent  position  and 
influence.  We  could  name  many  incidents 
of  this  sort. 

It  is  the  office  of  practical  Phrenology  to 
go  into  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  and  de- 
scribe each  character,  and  indicate  the  line 
of  study  and  course  of  industry  in  which 
each  will  be  most  likely  to  excel,  thus  plac- 
ing each  boy  or  girl  in  their  true  position. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  better  to  be  "  the 
head  of  a  dog  than  the  tail  of  a  lion."  Would  * 
it  not  be  better  to  be  the  head  man  in  fann- 
ing, blacksmithing,  coopering,  stone-cutting, 
than  a  ninety-ninth  man  in  banking,  law, 
medicine,  or  merchandising  ? 

We  have  had  mothers  anxiously  ask  us, 
when  they  brought  their  darling  boy,  "  what 
profemon  he  was  best  adapted  for  ? "  and  our 
reply  has  been,  "  He  should  be  a  builder,  or 
a  hardware  merchant;"  whereupon  they 
have  uttered  the  desponding  remark :  '*  Oh ! 
I  had  90  hoped  that  he  would  study  a  pro- 
fession, and  become  a  great  man."  To  such 
we  say:  "It  is  better  for  one  to  be  excellent 
and  eminent  in  an  average  position,  than  to 
be  a  delinquent  in  a  more  honored  pursuit." 

If  in  the  Joiteinal  we  were  to  describe 
many  incidents  that  occur  in  our  own  prac- 
tice, the  subject  might  be  made  luminous 
with  interest.  We  may  venture  to  state  one 
case  which  occurred  in  our  office  during  the 
last  year :  In  April  a  young  man  called  and 
asked  for  a  description  of  character.  He  had 
a  brain  too  large  for  the  body ;  he  was  dys- 
peptical, slept  too  little,  ate  wrong  kinds  of 
food ;  and  bad  been  obliged,  as  we  learned 
afterward,  to  quit  college,  and  had  returned 
home  to  the  farm,  hoping  that  a  year  of 
farm-work,  and  his  mother^s  simple  cooking, 
might  restore  him  to  health,  and  enable  him 
to  return  to  college,  and  finish.  We  de- 
scribed his  condition  fully,  told  him  how  to 
recuperate  his  health  and  re-invigorate  his 
body,  so  that  it  might  support  his  large  and 
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active  brain  amply.  About  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember following,  he  came  briskly  into  the 
office,  and  inquired,  "Do  you  Isnoyr  me?" 
Not  recalling  at  once  the  incidents  connected 
with  his  prerious  yisit,  because  such  yisits 
are  all  the  time  occurring,  he  reported  his 
name,  and  the  circumstances,  and  said  that 
bis  life  on  the  farm,  after  leaving  college 
from  ill-health,  had  not  been  of  any  benefit 
to  him  at  first,  but  he  had  subsequently  put 
our  advice  in  practice,  his  mother  seconding 
the  efforts  of  living  on  a  judicious  diet,  as 
advised  by  us,  and  during  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  he  had  recovered  his  vigor, 
gained  eleven  pounds  in  weight,  added  to 
his  former  125  pounds,  and  was  then  on  his 
way  to  college,  in  Easton,  Pa.,  where,  we 
doubt  not,  if  he  continues  to  follow  our  sug- 
gestions, he  will  take  a  good  rank  as  a  stu- 
-dent,  graduate  with  honor,  and  enter  upon 
life  with  fair  prospects  of  health,  success, 
and  long  life. 

This  young  man  believes  that  we  conferred 
a  benefit  upon  him  worth  at  least  a  thousand, 
if  not  ten  thousand  dollars.  As  it  is  our  in- 
tention or  erpectation  to 'save  at  least  oue 
man  a  day  by  the  advice  we  give  in  our 
office— one  receiving  ten  per  cent,  of  benefit, 
another  perhaps  twice  that  amount — ^we  can 
afford  to  pity  the  narrow  skepticism  or  big- 
otry of  those  who  ask : 

"What  is  Phrenology  good  for,  even 
though  it  be  true  ? " 


TYRANNY    OF   THE    APPETITE. 

rr  the  story  entitled  "My  Wife  and  I" 
there  occurs  a  passage  regarding  the  vice 
of  a  drunkard's  appetite,  which  reveals  its 
desperate  tyranny.  It  is  where  Bolton  is 
giving  his  reasons  why  he  dare  not  marry,  as 
follows :  "  One  sip  would  fiash  to  the  brain 
like  fire,  and  then  all  fear,  all  carcf,  all  con- 
science is  gone ;  not  one  glass,  but  a  dozen 
would  be  inevitable.  Then  you  might  have 
to  look  for  me  in  some  of  those  dens  where 
those  possessed  of  the  devil  fiee  when  the  fit 
18  on  them,  and  where  they  rave  and  tear  and 
cut  themselves  until  the  madness  is  worn  out. 
This  has  happened  to  me  after  long  periods 
of  self-denial,  and  self-control,  and  illusive 
hope.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  experience  is 
like  that  of  a  man  whom  some  cruel  fiend 


condemns  to  go  through  all  the-  agonies  of 
drowning,  over  and  over  again — the  dark 
plunge,  the  mad  struggle,  the  sufibcation,  the 
horror,  the  agony,  the  clutch  at  the  shore,  the 
weary  clamber  up  steep  rocks,  the  sense  of 
relief,  recovery,  and  hope,  only  to  be  wrenched 
off  and  thrown  back  to  struggle  and  strangle 
and  sink  again.  If  I  had  fallen  dead  after 
the  first  glass,  it  would  have  been  thought 
a  horrible  thing;  but  it  would  have  been 
better  for  my  mother,  better  for  me,  than  to 
have  lived  as  I  did." 

Here  comes  in  the  lesson  of  self-denial; 
yea,  of  total  abstinence  from  that  which  so 
quickly  poisons  the  blood  and  crazes  the 
mind.  There  is  but  one  course  for  those  of 
such  excitable  temperament,  and  that  is  ab- 
stinence. Is  it  a  cross  ?  And  do  you  crave 
it  when  you  smell  it  ?  But  you  are  not  a 
slave ;  you  can  say  no  when  the  devil  tempts  ? 
AU  men  have  their  evil  tendencies ;  all  mek 
m/u8t  deny  themselves.  How  much  harder  is 
it  for  you  to  deny  yoursdf  than  for  me  ?  Be- 
cause I  crave  money,  may  I  therefore  steal  ? 
May  I  give  way  to  the  passions,  or  must  I 
"  put  on  the  breaks  ? "  The  latter,  of  course. 
So  must  you  if  you  would  be  a  true,'  inde- 
pendent man.  'We  admit  that  one  may  have 
a  stronger  appetite  than  another ;  that,  hav-  ^ 
ing  had  a  drunkard  for  a  father,  one  may 
have  inherited  a  "  love  of  liquor "  or  of  to- 
bacco, or  of  other  unclean  things,  and  there- 
fore has  a  harder  struggle  to  overcome  it  than 
one  whose  warp  and  woof  was  without  rot- 
tenness or  stain.  Still,  those  who  are  not 
idiotic,  imbecile,  or  insane  must  keep  down 
the  tyrant,  or  he  will  make  slawe  of  them. 
Reader,  are  you  nursing  a  tyrant  ?  Do  you 
cuddle  and  roll  him  under  your  tongue,  as  a 
sweet  morsel?  Do  you  hold  him  in  your 
mouth  or  between  your  lips,  suck  and  puff 
the  fragrant  weed  ?  Do  you  ^eep  him  in  a 
closet,  corked  up,  lest  he  evaporate,  and  do 
you  visit  him  regularly  t  He  is  making  ad- 
vances on  your  works — your  vitality, — and 
will  soon  surround  you,  and  have  you  fast  in 
his  clutches  I    Tou  are  his  victim  I 

Your  are  now  to  be  marched  off  to  prison, 
and  your  home  will  be  among  libertines,  pros- 
titutes, gamblers,  thieves,'  robbers,  murder- 
ers. Your  master  is  the  tyrant,  Appetite, 
who  has  enslaved  millions  besides.  He 
has  sealed  your  doom.    So  ends  the  drama ; 
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and  80  ends  the  wrecked  creature  of  a  per- 
verted appetite.  The  small  cross  of  self-de- 
nial, he  said,  was  too  great  for  him  to  bear, 
and  we  now 

<'RatUe  his  bones 
Over  the  stones," 

and  hide  him  away  among  fel<Mis  and  pau- 
pers in  the  oblivicm  of  a  *^  potter's  field.'' 


■♦•» 


POPULAR   AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  Liberal  Christian  has  some  sensible 
yiews  on  the  much* abused  subject  of 
amusements;  and  now  that  this  subject  is 
agitating  the  public  mind,  we  give  them  fur- 
ther circulation : 

"  There  is  altogether  too  much  play-going, 
and  concert-going,  and  party-going;  alto- 
gether too  much  public  entertainment  and 
excitement  for  the  mind  and  conscience,  the 
health  and  happiness  of  our  people,  espec- 
ially in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  We  are 
losing  something  of  our  seriousness  and 
steadiness,  and  relaxing  our  hold  on  the 
solid  and  satisOeu^tory  realities  of  life  alto- 
gether too  much,  we  fear,  in  the  enervating 
air  and  languor-giving  intoxication  of  public 
excitement  and  frivolous  revels.  It  would 
be  incalculably  better  for  most  of  our  people 
if  they  kept  at  home  more  than  they  do, 
and  made  that  a  more  cheerful,  attractive, 
satisfying  place  than  it  is.  Why  can  we  not 
have  more  home  entertainments,  recreations, 
fascinations  ?  For  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause so  many  people  have  an  idea  that  to  be 
happy  they  must  go  with  the  crowd  to  some 
ill-ventilated  assembly-room,  and  be  jostled 
and  jammed,  piqued  and  snobbed,  stepped 
upon  and  run  against,  bothered  and  bored, 
until  worn  out  and  ready  to  faint,  and  then 
get  home  as  they  can  to  pass  a  half-sleepless 
night  and  be  half-sick  the  next  day." 

The  main  trouble  is  that  most  young 
folks  are  inclined  to  go  to  extremes  in  seek- 
ing amusements  of  which  older  people  have 
already  seen  the  folly.  Such  amusements  as 
are  found  in  the  modem  play-house  are  only 
a  form  of  dissipation,  terminating  in  physical, 
exhaustion,  if  not  in  disease. 

The  only  remedy  is  in  right  moral  and  re* 
ligious  training,  with  rational  recreations  at 
home  in  the  fj^mily.  ^  If  parents  were  more 
considerate,  they  would  provide  rational  and 


healthful  entertainmento,  in  which  all  could 
participate— such  varieties  as  reading  aloud, 
recitations,  dialogues,  music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, light  gymnastics  instead  of  danc- 
ing, and  such  games  of  skill  as  would  tend 
to  entertain,  instruct,  and  improve. 


THE  UTE  SENATOR  BUCKINGHAM. 
"TTTiLLiAM    A.    Buckingham,    ex-Gover- 

V  V  nor  of  Connecticut,  and  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  on  the  4th  of  February.  He 
was  bom  in  May,  1804.  From  school  he 
went  into  land-surveying;  thence  to  school- 
teaching;  at  length  into  business.  Two 
years  were  spent  in  Norwich  as  a  clerk  in 
the  dry-goods  trade,  and  one  year  in  New 
York,  after  which  he  set  up  for  himself  in 
Norwich,  and  was  successful. 

In  1830  he  began  the  manufacture  of  in- 
grain carpets,  and  conducted  it  for  eighteen 
years.  In  1848  he  discontinued  all  other 
forms  of  business  effort,  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  india-rabber  goods  in  con- 
nection with  Messrs.  Hayward  &  Burr,  under 
the  name  of  the  Hayward  Rubber  Company. 
In  this  business  he  amassed  the  generous  for- 
tune which  he  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  to 
aid  many  educational  and  charitable  enter- 
prises. 

He  was  re-elected  to  the  Chief  Magistracy 
of  Connecticut  seven  times,  serving  for  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  years.  Throughout  the  war  his 
course  was  marked  by  the  same  intrepid  sup- 
port of  the  Administration  that  distinguished 
its  beginning. 

In  1860  Gov.  Buckingham  took  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  record 
of  his  connection  with  that  body  has  been 
a  creditable  one.  He  performed  a  great 
amount  of  hard  work,  and  it  was  upon  vari- 
ous important  committees  of  the  Senate  that 
his  influence  was  most  felt  He  participated 
frequently  in  debate,  and  exerted  a  marked 
influence  in  financial  and  Indian  questions 
by  his  candor,  sound  judgment,  and  graceful 
method  of  presenting  what  he  had  to  say. 


SoBRiBTT.  —  The  managers  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad  have  issued  an  order  declar- 
ing that  in  future  the  company  will  not  re- 
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tain  in  their  employ  men  in  the  habit  of  us- 
ing intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beyerage,  and 
that  the  frequenting  of  places  where  the 
same  is  retailed  will  be  considered  prima 
facie  evidence  of  its  use,  and  discharge  will 
follow.  This  is  not  ffinatical,  but  sensible. 
Where  the  lives  of  so  many  individuals  are 
involved,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  railroad 
employes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  property  in- 
terests involved,  it  is  perfectly  right  to  re- 
quire strict  sobriety  on  the  part  of  the  men 
employed,  and  that  insured  by  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating  drinka — New  Torh 
Obterver. 

[Very  good.  Now  why  not  apply  the  same 
rules  to  all  railways,  and  then  to  all  steam- 
ship companies,  on  which  passepgers  are  car- 
ried. There  would  be  fewer  railroad  smash- 
ups,  and  fewer  shipwrecks,  and  fewer  lives 
lost  at  sea,  if  there  were  no  alcoholic  liquors 
drank  by  engineers,  brakemen,  pilots,  and 
seamen.  We  are  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  from  all  public  and 
from  all  private  places.  Lef  the  word  be,  no 
alcoholic  liquor  here,  there,  or  anywhere.] 


Bad  Bots.— 'Massachusetts  had  828  boys 
at  the  Westbro'  Reform  Scliool  last  year,  and 
got  $18,178  worth  of  work  out  of  them.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  the  other  side  of 
the  account.  It  is  not  the  work  forced  out 
of  prisoners,  but  the  worth  put  into  them, 
that  makes  prisons  pay.  Nobody  cares  how 
many  shoes  are  made,  but  what  sort  of  a  boy 
does  the  State  turn  out  to  wear  her  brand  of 
workmanship  through  life?  When  one  of 
her  reformed  boys  becomes  governor  or  sen- 
ator we  shall  begin  to  have  faith  in  that  in- 
stitution.— Golden  Age. 

[This  is  pretty  rough  material  to  be  con- 
verted into  statesmen,  governors,  and  senat- 
ors. Still,  improvement  may  be  made  by  cul- 
ture, discipline,  and  development.  Do  not 
ask  too  much.  If  the  managers  be  phrenol- 
gists,  they  will  know  how  to  treat  the  boys 
to  secure  the  best  results. 

We  repeat,  the  material  is  not  the  sort  with 
which  one  may  hope  to  produce  leading  men. 
To  secure  this,  we  must  begin  farther  back 
than  the  penitentiary.  It  requires  good 
Uock,  nay,  the  best.  One  can  not  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  pig^s  ear.] 


A  DEFAULTER  FROM  BENEVOLENCE. 

THE  case  of  R.  K.  Brush,  late  postmaster 
at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  who  has  just  been  found 
a  de&ulter  to  the  amount  of  $2,640,  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  one.  He  has  held  the 
office  for  twelve  years,  and  has  always  borne 
^n  enviable  reputation.  He  was  so  noted 
for  his  liberality  that  he  was  overrun  with 
appeals  for  charity,  and  he  actually  embez- 
zled this  money,  little  by  little,  to  meet  de- 
mands. The  amount  has  been  paid  by  his 
bondsmen  and  his  successor  appointed,  but 
the  feeling  in  the  community  is  so  strong  in 
his  favor  that,  if  a  vote  could  be  taken  on 
the  question,  he  would,  doubtless,  be  rein- 
stated.—Jn^ia?ia  Journal. 

[It  is  a  nice  thing  to  do  just  right ;  to  say 
yes,  and  to  say  no,  always  in  accordance  with 
exact  jtuiUee.  The  golden  rule  is  right.  Do 
as  you  would  be  done  by.  Not  more,  not 
less — but  ae.  When  one  gives  away  that 
Which  is  another^s  he  does  wrong.  We  may 
net  "  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul ; "  nor  may  we 
impoverish  ourselves  to  support  idlers, 
smokers,  and  drunkards.  God^s  poor — ^those 
who  lose  their  earnings  by  fire,  flood,  or  by 
locusts — are  to  be  helped ;  while  the  devils' 
poor — those  who  dissipate  and  drink  up 
their  substance — have  no  claims  on  the  in- 
dustrious. Let  us  discriminate.  We  may  not 
tritftt  those  who  can  not  trust  themselves.] 


Too  Large  an  Application  of  the  Ad- 
jective.— ^In  our  February  number,  in  the 
remarks  on  "  Contrasts  of  Child  Expression," 
we  say,  "  Here  are  two  pretty  little  girls," 
whereas  it  is  evident  enough  to  every  reader 
that  but  one  of  the  child  faces  can  be  so 
characterized.  We  did  not  intend  a  joke  by 
such  a  comprehensive  application  of  the  ad- 
jective. Neither  did  we  mean  that  the  ugly- 
visaged  one  ought  to  be  as  pretty  as  her  com- 
panion, for  we  were  considering  her  just  as 
she  is  and  the  causes  thereof.  But  when 
penning  our  reflections  our  mind's  eye  was 
filled,  doubtless,  with  the  sunshine  and 
sweetness  of  the  little  darling  on  the  left  of 
the  page,  and  in  our  enthusiasm  over  her 
dropped  in  the  word  "  pretty,"  forgetful  of 
its  awkwardness  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding numeral.  We  should  have  said, 
*'  Two  little  girls."    That  was  our  meaning, 
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and  a  careless  reading  of  the  proof  slip  let 
the  error  pass  uncorrected. 

Sanitary  Scibncb. — A  prize  of  f  100  has 
been  offered  in  Grea^;  Britain  for  the  best  es- 
say on  "  The  application  of  sanitary  science 
to  rural  districts,  with  a  view  to  insure  the 
highest  condition  of  health  and  the  preven- 
tion of  disease."    The  best  essay  is  to  be  the 


one  which  best  presents  the  following  points : 
First,  means  practicable  and  easy  of  applica- 
tion for  securing  a  supply  of  pure  water  and 
the  discharge  and  disposal  of  refuse ;  second, 
the  most  simple  plan  of  rural  organization 
for  Securing  cleanliness  and  pure  air  within 
and  around  dwellings ;  third,  the  best  means 
of  carrying  out  the  objects  specified  under 
the  most  varying  circumstances. 


AGRICULTURAL   HINTS. 


Wolyes'  Heads.— In  the  Senate  of 
the  Minnesota  Legislature,  now  in  session,  a 
petition  has  been  presented  asking  a  State 
bounty  of  |5  for  each  wolf  heady  in  order  to 
diminish  the  wolves  and  protect  the  sheep- 
raisers  of  the  State. 

[Thus  states  the  Winnepeg  Standfvrd,  and  we 
reply,  Very  good.  But  why  not  offer  a  bounty 
for  the  head  of  every  worthless,  dog  found 
killing  valuable  sheep  ?  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  sheep  killed  every  year  by 
miserable  curs.  The  value  of  these  sheep 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars.] 

^*How  About  It,  Mr.  Editor  I  "—A 

correspondent  relates  the  following:  "Last 
September  a  neighbor  of  mine  missed  one  of 
his  hogs.  Search  was  made  through  the  woods 
and  pasture^  where  they  were  running,  but  to 
no  avail.  Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the 
hog  until  the  10th  of  Januaiy,  when  it  was 
found  a  prisoner  in  a  hollow  log.  Strange  to 
say,  it  was  alive,  altliough  very  much  emaci- 
ated, and  it  is  still  living  and  doing  well.  To 
give  an  idea  of  its  reduced  condition,  it  may  be 
stated  that  when  it  entered  upon  its  long  fast 
It  weighed  325  pounds,  and  when  released  its 
weight  was  not  over  60.  According  to  my 
neighbor's  calculation,  it  must  have  been  a 
prisoner  104  days,  with  nothing  to  eat  except 
the  rotten  wood  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
log.  I  could  give  further  particulars,  but  it  is 
probably  unnecessary." 

[In  considering  this  extraordinary  porcine 
incident,  we  can  only  say  that  the  pig  had  a 
good  stock  of  vitality  to  subsist  on,  as  he 
weighed  225  pounds  at  the  time  he  was  first 
missed,  and  in  his  cramped  quarters  in  the  log 
could  only  consume  it  very  slowly.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  statement,  he  drew  upon  his 
capital  stock  of  tissue  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 


and  a  half  a  day,  a  very  small  allowance  for  a 
hog,  certainly.  It  shows,  at  any  rate,  what  a 
pig  can  stand  when  treed.] 

Agricaltare  in  Great  Britain.— 

From  the  English  Agricultural  returns  for 
1874,  just  issued,  we  take  the  following  inter- 
esting summary  of  the  statistics : 

''The  grand  total  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  shows  that  in  1874  the  average  under 
cultivation  was  81,266,910  acres,  an  increase 
over  1878  of  164,269  acres.  Wheat  occupied 
8,680,800  acres,  an  increase  of  189,920  acr^s. 
Com  crops,  as  a  whole,  however,  show  a  re- 
duction of  27,488  acres ;  green  crops  show  an 
increase  of  4,784  acres ;  fiax  a  decrease  of  4,289 
acres ;  hops  an  increase  of  2,527  acres ;  rotation 
grasses  a  decrease  of  26,976  acres ;  and  perma- 
nent grasses  an  increase  of  262,088.  Horses 
owned  by  land  occupiers  were  1,811,739, 
agamst  1,276,444  in  1878;  catUe  56,125,491,. 
agamst  51,954,540  in  1878;  sheep  80,818,941, 
against  20,427,685;  and  pigs  2,422,882,  against 
2,500,250  hi  1878." 

Perfect  Roses.— Peter  Henderson, 
our  19 ew  Jersey  horticulturist^  in  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  good  qualities  of  fragrance, 
beauty,  hardiness,  and  constant  blooming,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  one  rose,  quotes  the  words 
of  a  G^erman  neighbor,  who  came  to  him  in 
great  irritation,  and  said,  **I  have  so  much 
drouble  wid  de  ladies  when  dey  comes  to  buy 
mine  rose;  dey  wants  him  hardy,  dey  wants 
him  doubles,  dey  wants  him  mondly,  dey 
wants  him  fragrand,  dey  wants  him  nice  gouler, 
dey  wants  him  eberydings  in  one  rose.  I  have 
somedimes  say  to  dat  ladies :  '  Madam,  I  never 
often  sees  dat  ladies  dat  was  beautifhl,  dat  was 
rich,  dat  was  good  tember;  dat  was  youngs, 
dat  was  clever,  dat  was  berfection  in  one  ladies. 
I  sees  her  much  not  I ' " 
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To  Kill  Borers  and  CnreuUo.— 

Hon.  Samuel  Swift,  of  Middlebury,  Vt,  says 
that  a  wash  of  soap-suds  and  tbbacco  juice  ap- 
plied to  his  fruit  trees  from  the  root  as  high  up 
as  the  borers  ever  enter,  is  sure  death  to  every 
horer.  It  should  be  applied  with  a  stiff  brush 
about  the  first  of  May,  when  the  eggs  jof  the 
borers  are  just  hatching. 

With  regard  to  the  curculio  pest,  it  is  well 
to  state  that  Dr.  Hull,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ftil  and  extensive  fruit-growers  in  the  'jVest, 
has  proved  by  numerous  experiments  that  the 
curculio  flies  only  in  the  day  time,  going  to 
roost  at  night  in  the  crevices  of  the  rough 
bark,  or  in  depressed  places  made  by  cutting* 
off  limbs  of  trees.  From  this  he  concluded 
that  at  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning, 
they  might  be  jarred  off,  and,  fixing  the  con- 
trivanceL  which  he  called  a  catcher  to  fit  about 
the  trunk  of  his  trees,  he  Jarred  into  it  and 
Killed  from  his  orchard  of  1,980  trees,  not  less 
than  153,000  curculios.  He  says  a  small  catch- 
er  is  nearly  as  good  as  a  large  one,  the  cur- 
culios generally  roosting  upon  or  near  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

The    ImproTement    of   Farmers' 

RB8IDEKCE& — Our  friend.  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis, 
said  the  following,  among  other  good  things, 
in  an  address  before  the  N.  Y.  Agricultural 
Society : 

•*  Have  grounds  around  the  dwelling.  Tear 
away  the  fences;  U»ey  cost  money  and  are 
useless  —  I  mean  fences  shutting  the  house 
up  as  if  there  were  danger  of  its  running 
away.  Let  there  be  not  less  than  an  acre  of 
dooryard;  ten-will  be  better.  Make  a  rich 
lawn  of  this  and  cut  the  grass.  It  can  be  no 
waste,  but  it  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  *  a 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.*  There  need 
not  be  any  loss  to  be  tasteful;  nature  and 
beauty  are  synonymous ;  good  taste  and  econ- 
omy can,  therefore,  be  made  handmaids  to 
each  other.  Set  your  trees  in  this  inclosijre, 
and  dig  around  them  wiUi  a  spade  each  year, 
and  top-dress  the  whole,  and  they  will  grow 
finely,  and  the  grass  will  grow  beautiful,  the 
children  will  grow  contented,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  as  they  grow  old  will  grow  happy, 
the  neighbors  will  grow  to  emulate  and  to  ex- 
tol, the  township  will  grow  up  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  place,  after  all,  like  *  Home,  Sweet 
Home.' " 

Petroleam  is  recommended  for  paint- 
ing implements,  wagons,  machines,  etc. ;  but  it 
must  be  used  freely,  and  generally  it  should  be 
repeated  several  times.  • 


Sweet  Com* — ^The  attention  of  farm- 
ers is  directed  more  and  more  to  the  raising  of 
sweet  corn,  as  the  years  go  by ;  and  there  has 
been  no  little  effort  to  produce  certain  results 
in  that  most  excellent  edible  which  shall  ap- 
proximate perfection.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  produce  early  varieties,  and  one  of 
the  best  is  that  which  very  recently  has  been 
introduced  to  public  attention  in  the  "Tri- 
umph," *  a  representation  of  which  we  give. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  variety  which  com- 
mends itself  most  to  the  discriminating  palate 
is  that  known  as  the  "  Evergreen  sweet  corn," 
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but  it  is  very  late  coming  in.  Deliciously 
sweet  and  tender,  it  takes  the  place  of  all  other 
sorts  of  sweet  com  when  once  placed  upon  the 
table.  One  important  quality  is  that  the  ears 
are  plump  and  full-kemeled.  There  is  a  meaty 
character  about  the  grain  and  a  succulence 
which  at  once  attract  the  notice  of  the  farmer 
and  gardener  who  has  his  eye  properly  direct- 
ed to  the  market  economy  of  the  article.  This 
variety  of  sweet  com  is  admirable  for  drying 
purposes,  keeps  its  flavor  well,  and  so  forms  a 
very  desirable  food  for  fall  and  winter  use. 

*  For  the  use  of  these  cuts  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs 
Bliss  &  Son,  Seedsmen,  No.  84  Barclay  Street,  New 
York,  who  sapply  the  above  seed  com. 
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Liye  Stock. — An  increase  of  hones 
and  moles  for  1874  is  reported  in  most  of  the 
States.  Of  milch  cows  the  increase  has  been 
larger  than  in  other  kinds  of  neat  stock,  it 
reaching  in  Minnesota  as  high  as  18  per  cent 
There  is  a  similar  tendency  in  Maine  and  Con- 
necticut,  where  the  dairy  interest  is  a  growing 
branch  of  agricultnre,  the  advance  being  re- 
ported at  6  per  cent  There  is  some  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  also  in  the  West    A  considerable 


decline  has  taken  place  in  the  nnmber  of  swine 
which  is  shown  in  nearly  every  State. 

Catttng  Timber.— It  is  said  that 
timber  cat  in  Febmary  will  last  three  times 
longer  than  that  cut  in  the  summer  months, 
and  it  is  all^;ed  in  proof  of  this  statement  that 
the  tin)ber  of  a  house  in  Salem,  Ct,  which  was 
cut  in  February,  1799,  is  now  as  perfect  and 
sound  as  when  the  house  was  built 

We  have  seen  it  stated  elsewhere,  with  some 
arrav  of  statistics,  that  the  best  time  to  cut  tim- 
ber is  in  mid'«ummer.  How  is  it,  lumbermen  ? 


iur  ientorialittr^au. 


[Ik  this  Department  will  be  noticed  such  matters  as  are  of  interest  to  correspondents  and  to  the  general  reader. 
Contrlbattons  for  '*  What  They  Say  ^*  should  be  brief;  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  secnre  pablicatlon.] 
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The  Prbssubb  op  oub  Business  is  such 
thai  we  eon  not  undertake  to  return  unavaikMe  conMbu- 
tiona  unUw  the  neceeeary  postage  ie  provided  by  the  writ- 
ers.  In  all  eaee»s  pereone  who  communicate  wUh  tte 
through  the  poet-qfflee  should^  \f  they  expect  a  reply^  in- 
doee  the  return  poetage—etampe  being  pnt^erred.  Anony- 
moue  letters  will  not  be  oonAdered. 

QuBsnoKS  OP  "  Gbnbral  Lstkrest"  only 
will  be  antwered  in  this  dq)artmen%  But  one  gyeetion 
at  a  time,  and  that  dearly  stated,  mast  be  propounded, 
\f  a  correspondent  shall  eoepect  us  to  give  him  theben^ 
qf  an  early  consideration. 


Chicken-Heabtbd. — ^I  know  a  fanner 
who  can  not  perform  the  act  of  killing.  He  can 
assist  others  to  butcher,  can  bold  the  animal  to 
have  his  throat  cut,  but  can  not  do  the  act  him- 
self, as  the  sifi^htof  blood  drawn  by  himself  makes 
him  faint  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  dead,  he  can 
do  the  remainder  of  the  work.  He  can  hold  the 
animal,  if  another  man  kill  him,  and  then  go  on 
and  finish  the  work,  though  not  be  able  to  do  the 
killing  himself.  His  wife  sometimes  performs  the 
act  of  idlling  to  assist  her  husband,  out  she  will 
cry  if  spoken  to  In  a  cross  or  disagreeable  manner 
by  her  husband.  How  is  it  that  she  can  do  the 
killing,  and  can  not  bear  to  hear  her  husband 
speak  harshly  to  her,  without  crying?  In  which 
faculties  are  these  persons  lacldng  ? 

If  teachers  meet  with  large  pupils  who  cry  easi- 
ly, and  for  no  good  reason,  what  can  the  teacher 
do  to  overcome  such  an  Inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils? 

Ane.  The  farmer  knows  that  the  butchery  roust 
be  done,  and  he  can  help  about  it;  but  when  it 
comes  to  inflict  the  blow  which  takes  life,  he  needs 
more  DestmctlyenesB  and  Firmness,  and  less  sen- 
sitiveness of  temperament,  to  accomplish  the  work. 
The  wife,  probably,  has  more  Finnness  and  De- 


structlveness,  and  she  can  inflict  the  death-blow 
upon  an  anlmaL  She  has,  doubtless,  large  Appro- 
bativeness  and  moderate  Self -Esteem,  with  stronic 
social  feeling ;  hence  she  can  not  bear  to  be  found 
fault  with,  and  weeps  when  harshly  spoken  to  by 
the  husband. 

Young  persons  sometimes,  when  growing  rap- 
idly, carry  with  them  their  child-like  feelings,  and 
they  are  very  tender  and  easily  affected  by  euibar- 
rasslng  circumstances.  Sometimes  the  tempera- 
ment is  nervous,  and  the  disposition  sympathetic, 
which  induce  the  tendency  to  weep,  especially  if 
the  person  has  a  small  base  of  brain  and  rather  a 
low  crown  ^f  head,  with  laigo  Cautiousness  and 
Approbatlveness.  The  teacher  should  speak  ten- 
derly, encouragingly,  and  not  rashly^  to  such  pn- 
plls.  

ExEBOiSB.— Can  you  snggest  any  sys- 
tem of  exercise  from  which  sedentary  persons  can 
derive  benefit,  especially  those  who  are  unable  to 
pay  $100  for  a  patent  lifter? 

Ans,  Free  gymnastics,  which  cdhslst  largely  in 
swinging  the  arms  or  revolving  them,  as  If  turn- 
ing a  crank,  or  using  light  dumb-bells,  say  two 
pounds  each,  will  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 
If  one  wants  to  lift,  he  may  improvise  an  appar- 
atus by  taking  a  broad  board,  or  plank,  and  fasten- 
ing to  one  end  of  it  two  shafts,  with  hinges,  some- 
thing like  the  shafts  of  a  wagon.  Then  fix  straps, 
say  two  feet  fh>m  the  hinges,  like  Inverted  stir- 
rups, to  lift  by,  then  hang  weights  on  the  end  of 
the  shafts  farthest  from  the  hinges,  and  move  the 
weights,  as  the  poise  of  a  steel  yards  or  scale  bar 
is  moved,  will  Indicate  how  much  the  lifter  shall 
raise.  Five  dollars  would  make  something  that 
would  answer  for  the  exercise,  though  the  pat- 
ented apparatus,  of  course.  Is  better,  if  one  can 
afford  it 
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Bot's  QiTBeiiOK. — Should  an  ambi- 
tloiifi  boj  of  a  slight  body  and  neiroos  tempera- 
meat  con  tin  ae  in  sdiool,  or  giye  his  attention  to 
some  nsefol  occupation,  and  troat  to  the  chances 
of  ([getting  an  education  in  the  future. 

Ant.  If  the  boy  can  afford  the  time  and  expense 
to  go  to  school,  he  should  adopt  some  healttiful 
tnd  invigorating  system  of  exercise  which  will 
tone  up  and  derelop  his  body,  and  go  on  with  a 
coarse  of  study.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
boy  should  brealc  down  by^tudy  if  he  sleeps 
CDongfa,  eats  the  right  kind  of  food,  and  avoids  all 
tad  habits.  Tobacco,  coffee,  spices,  sugar,  pies, 
etkes,  stimulants,  and  other  yices  of  boys,  tend  to 
break  up  the  plan  of  study  and  send  the  subject 
borne  sick  and  discouraged  ten  times  more  fre- 
qoeDtly  than  hard,  .honest  study.  Liye  rightly, 
sleep  abundantly,  exercise  bravely,  and  study  ju- 
didoosly,  and  yon  may  go  on  in  study  with  suc- 
cess sod  health.  Working  hard  all  day,  and  then 
trying  to  pick  up  an  education  by  lamp-light,  when 
yon  ought  to  be  asleep,  may  become  a  snare  to 
yon.  

ExBBB  Days. — ^What  is  the  original 
mesning  of  **  Ember  Days,"  as  found  in  almanacs? 
Aku  The  term  **  ember"  has  been  yarionsly  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  hhneroiy  and  fh>m  the  em- 
bers or  ashes  which  in  the  earliest  times  were 
strewn  upon  the  head  at  times  of  fasting  In  token 
of  humility  and  penitence.  But  the  more  correct 
soorce  appears  to  be  from  the  Saxon  Tmbrine 
iagoiy  or  ymb,  about,  and  ryne^  a  course  or  run- 
ning, the  term  applied  to  these  fasts  because  they 
etme  round  at  certain  set  seasons  in  the  year. 
Ember  days  in  the  Church  calender  are  three  days 
tppofaited  four  times  in  the  year  as  days  of  fasting 
and  prayer.    See  Common  Prayer-Book. 

The  Shorthand  Writeb.  —  What 
natural  int^ectual  development  is  essential  for  a 
taccessfol  stenographer  or  shorthand  reporter? 
b  it  a  paving  prcnession  f  What  amount  of  schol- 
arriiip  wfll  be  required  ? 

Ant.  The  active  temperament,  which,  of  course, 
includes  a  quality  of  brain  of  a  good  order,  next 
good  perceptiye  development  in  general,  together 
with  strong  Comparison,  ConstrucUveness,  and  a 
fair  degree  of  Tune.  There  should  be  enough 
Firmness  to  render  the  person  steady  and  perse- 
vering; enough  Caution  to  make  him  prudent, 
watchful;  good  hearing  and  eyesight;  and  as  a 
blsis  a  good  physical  constitution  to  give  him  en- 
durance. Frequently  in  a  reporter's  experience,  as 
in  taking  the  notes  of  a  long  address,  or  series  of 
addresses,  at  a  convention,  or  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  at  a  protracted  trial,  he  requires  physi- 
cal strength  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  his 
professional  sldll  and  time.  Shorthand  reporting 
as  a  profession  is  moderatly  lucrative.  There  are 
some  who  derive  an  income  of  from  three  to  five 
thousand  dollars,  but  these  are  exceptionaL  The 
better  educated  one  is,  the  more  comprehensive 
his  adaptability  In  reporting  ^in  fact,  no  learning 
iai 


New  York  Industrial  Exhibition. 
—Please  give  your  views  as  to  this  afl&dr  in  the 
JouBKAL.  I  thought  you  were  down  on  all  hum- 
bugs. 

Ant,  The  act  Incorporating  this  institution  was 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  signed  by 
Gov.  Dix,  and  it  is  now  selling  its  bonds  to  those 
who  wish  to  buy.  Our  correspondent  implies  that 
he  thinks  it  a  humbug,  and  yet  asks  our  opinion 
in  regard  to  it.  We  haye  no  better  means  of 
judging  than  himself ;  and  if  he  should  ask  our 
advice  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  put  money 
in  it,  our  answer  would  be  that  he  must  Judge  for 
himself.  Some  railways,  banks,  steamship  lines, 
manufketuring  companies,  etc,  pay  dividends, 
while  others  do  not.  Sometimes  good  crops  come 
Uvthe  industrious  farmer.  Sometimes  grasshop- 
pers, a  drought,  or  a  wet  season  destroy  his  crops 
and  his  prospects.  Disappointments  and  failures 
come  to  the  best  as  well  as  to  the  worst  of  men. 
We  have  never  advised  a  person  to  invest  a  dollar 
in  any  game  of  chance,  in  any  mere  speculative 
scheme,  nor  will  we.  Those  who  take  stock  in  any 
enterprise  mu^t  do  so  on  their  own  re^onsibility. 
We  shall  prol)ably  advertise  the  great  Centennial 
Exhibition,  to  come  off  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
Many  wiU  take  shares  of  stock  in  this  company ; 
but,  will  it  "pay?"  We  may  advertise  fruit- 
trees  for  an  enterprising  nurseryman.  Persons 
vrill  buy  and  plant,  but  we  can  not  insure  them 
success.  The  trees  may  wither  and  die,  yet  fruit- 
growing is  not  a  humbug.  Wp  have  often  put 
ourselves  on  record  against  lottery  schemes ;  and 
do  so  now,  believing  them  to  be  essentially  de:> 
moralizing,  if  not  absolutely  wicked,  holding  out 
false  promises  by  which  weak-minded  people  are 
deluded  and  defrauded.  We  will  encourage  no 
illegal  enterprise.  The  Industrial  Exhibition  is 
authorized  by  a  legislative  enactment  As  the 
Statutes  of  New  Tork  are  very  severe  against  lot- 
tery enterprises,  it  can  not  be  that  the  Legislature 
of  our  State  regarded  this  enterprise  in  the  light 
of  a  lottery  scheme,  or  it  would  not  have  received 
its  sanction.  Still,  the  best  human  judgment  is 
fallible.  

SiGNIPICANCE  OP  "AtHUMT*' — MaL- 
AI8E.— In  the  **  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,"  by 
William  H.  Seward,  on  page  188  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  which  oc- 
curs the  following  passage :  **  When  all  our  facul- 
ties have  left,  or  are  leaving  us,  one  by  one — sight, 
hearing,  memory,  every  avenue  of  pleasing  sensa- 
tion closed,  and  athumy^ebility,  and  mal-aise  left 
in  their  places,"  etc.  We  have  consulted  Web- 
ster^ s  Dictionaiy  and  others  in  regard  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  words  ''athumy"  and  "mal-aise," 
but  can  not  And  it,  nor  has  anv  one  we  asked  been 
able  to  explain  it.    Can  you  give  it  through  your 

JOUBNAL? 

Ant.  '*  Atbumy "  is  a  word  which  is  quite  new 
to  us,  and  we  have  failed  to  find  it  mentioned  in 
those  works  of  the  leading  authors  on  physiology 
and  anatomy  which  are  in  our  library.  Examining 
it  etymologlcally,  however,  it  appears  to  be  com- 
pounded of  a  and  thuma^  the  latter  in  the  Greeks 
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signifying  odor ;  the  entire  word,  therefore,  mean- 
ing without  odor,  or  smell.  The  distlngnished 
author  may  hare  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
loss  of  power  to  distinguish  odorS,  an  infirmity 
which,  in  old  age,  is  common  enough.  Mal-aite  is 
a  French  term,  meaning  uneasiness,  restlessness, 
or  discomfort  

DisEASB  OP  THB  MiND. — 1.  Pleose  to 
inform  a  reader  whether  the  mind  can,  or  can  not, 
become  diseased.  2.  Why  do  you  class  milk  with 
the  unhealthy  articles  of  food  ? 

Ana,  L  It  is  common  to  state,  when  one  be- 
comes insane,  that  his  mind  is  diseased.  It  would 
be  more  proper  to  state,  his  body-  or  brain  being 
diseased  or  impaired,  the  mind  is  not  harmonious- 
ly or  systematically  manifested.  2.  We  do  not 
consider  milk  unhealthy  diet  for  babes,  but  after 
one^s  teeth  are  cut  he  may,  and  should,  subsist 
chiefly  on  other  food.  8ee  the  Hygiean  Home 
Ck>ok-book.  ^— 

Surveying. — Where  can  a  person  ap- 
ply for  a  situation  In  a  surveying  corps  ? 

Am.  If  you  want  a  position  in  your  State,  ask 
your  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Surveyor-General, 
if  you  have  such  an  officer ;  or  apply  or  write  to 
the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to 
any  land  office  in  the  States  or  Territories,  or  ap- 
ply to  any  county  or  city  surveyor  for  informa- 
tion.   

Phonography  or  Stenography.  — 
Can  a- person  learn  stenography  without  a  teacher 
—if  so,  how  ?      \ 

Am.  Yes,  by  procuring  the  necessary  manual 
and  perseveringly  studying  and  practicing  its  les- 
sons and  exercises.  Our  catalogue  contains  a  list, 
with  prices  of  ^he  text-books  in  common  use. 
Send  your  address,  with  a  stamp  to -pay  the  return 
postage,  if  you  desire  a  copy  of  the  catalogue. 

ExciTABiLrrY. — What  is  your  advice 
to  a  person  of  great  excitability? 

Ant,  We  can  not  in  a  single  statement  cover  the 
ground  of  your  inquiry.  One  sleeps  too  little, 
or  works  too  hard,  or  has  fretting  care,  or  uses 
stimulating  seasonings  with  the  food,  or  uses  cof- 
fee or  tobacco,  or  too  much  sugar,  and  thus  keeps 
the  nervous  system  exasperated.  If  we  could  see 
the  subject,  we  could  give  specific  advice. 

Numbering  op  Organs. — ^Why  are 
the  organs  of  Conlugal  Love.  Sublimity,  Vltatlve- 
ness,  Suavity,  and  Human  Nature  marked  with 
letters,  not  with  figures,  like  the  rest? 

Am,  They  were  named  and  recognized  after  the 
others  were  designated  by  numbers. 

A  Blackboard  Surface. — In  answer 
to  the  question  of  a  Western  teacher  with  regard 
to  some  preparation  which  could  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  blackboard  surface,  we  are 
able  to  say  that  Holbrookes  dr  Wilder*s  liquid 
slating  has  been  found  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 
A  smooth  wall,  or  a  piece  of  board,  or  a  sheet  of 
■Uff  paper,  will  suffice  for  a  backing. 


Every  Man  in  his  Place. — There 
comes  a  time  in  the  Df  e  of  almost  every  man  when 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  choose  the  place  he 
would  occupy  in  the  world*s  great  field  of  labor; 
necessary  that  he  ^uld  decide  upon  the  work  he 
will  do  to  gain  the  competency  necessary  to  his 
comfort  and  happiness.  All  the  arts,  trades,  and 
professions  are  open  to  him.  He  is  to  choose  from 
among  them,  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
choice. 

There  is  no  question  that  man  has  to  decide 
which  demands  closer  study  and  more  careful  con-  ^ 
sideration  than  this ;  for  the.  carrying  out  of  his 
decision  does  much  toward  the  shaping  of  his  fu- 
ture life,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to 
come. 

In  inanimate  nature  it  is  plain  to  be  seei^  that 
each  particular  kind  of  matter,  and  every  atom  of 
that  matter,  was  created  for  a  sjiecial  purpose,  and 
that  by  th«  action  of  fixed  laws  it  occupies  the 
place  to  which  it  is  adapted,  and  thus  accom- 
plishes the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  In 
the  animal  kingdom  the  same  divine  purpose  is  to 
be  seen.  Every  animal,  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest,  has  a  purpose.  We  never  see  one  ani- 
mal occupying  the  place  or  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose of  another,  but  each,  governed  by  the  instinct 
of  its  nature,  accomplishes  its  purpose  by  occupy- 
ing the  place  to  which  it  is  adapted. 

But  in  man  we  do  not  see  the  same  adherence  to 
place  and  purpose.  We  often  see  nien  occupying 
places  and  attempting  to  accomplish  purposes  for 
which  they  have  no  natural  capacity.  The  major- 
ity of  men,  in  choosing  their  places  in  life,  are  gov- 
erned by  fancy  instead  of  reason.  They  display 
such  utter  carelessness,  so  little  regard  for  using 
their  capacities  in  the  places  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  that  we  might  almost  beUeve  that  the 
Creator  had  no  wiU  concerning  them.  No  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  prove  that  different  men  are 
possessed  of  different  capacities ;  that  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  different  purposes  of  life  dif- 
ferent capacities  are  necessary,  and  that  each  man 
has  the  capacity  necessary  for  the  accompliahment 
of  9ome  purpose  in  life.  * 

Man  is  not  like  inert  matter  and  the  jbmte,  com*' 
pelled  to  take  and  to  occupy  the  place  for  which 
he  is  best  adapted.  He  is  free  to  chooee  the  place 
to  which  he  thinks  himself  fitted.  Observation 
teaches  «8  that  if  he  chooses  wisely  he  will  be  sue- 
cessf  ul.  The  general  tendency  amon^  men  is  to 
seek  positions  above  their  capacity.  They  seem  to 
think  that  the  greatest  happiness  and  all  that  is 
most  desirable  in  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  ^ 
exalted  places,  and  that  they,  by  attalnini^  to  thene 
places,  wiU  obtain  the  things  desired.  They  fail 
to  see  that  there  is  for  them  hi  this  world  only  as 
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much  et^oyineot  as  they  hftye  capacity  to  enjoy, 
and  that  they  can  find  it  only  In  the  places  to  which 
they  are  salted.  1  would  not  dlacoorage  the  man 
vho  aspires  to  a  position  aboye  his  capacity.  I 
voold  rather  encourage  him ;  bnt  I  would  haye 
him  occnpy  a  place  wlUiin  the  scope  of  his  ability, 
tod  de?elop  gradnally  into  a  higher  Add. 

But  how  can  he  find  his  proper  place?.  He  can 
find  it  by  carefully  studying  himself  and  the  dif- 
erent  positions  in  life.  The  child  should  be  train- 
ed toward  his  place  early  in  life.  That  is  the  work 
ol  the  parent  and  of  the  teacher.  They  should 
feek  to  know  the  tendencies  of  those  vnder  their 
charge,  making  use  of  all  agencies  at  their  com- 
mand.  I  believe  that  the  parent  or  the  teacher 
who  successfully  bends  those  under  his  chaige  to 
the  right  use  of  their  capacittos,  does  a  woriL  seo- 
ODd  to  none,  eocc^  thi^t  of  leading  the  soul  to 
its  Saviour.  L.  w.  babbitt. 

V  - 

Know  Thtsblf.— The  PeRMfOLOOi- 

CAL  JguBKAL  f Or  February  contains  an  interesting 
seooant  of  the  graduation  of  a  large  an4  highly- 
caitored  class  at  the  American  Institute  of  Phre- 
nology. These  ladies  and  gentlemen  represent 
iMsriy  half  the  States,  and  several  of  them  liave 
affixed  to  their  names  the  title  of  the  learned  pro- 
feadons.  This  shows  that  the  seience  of  Phrenol- 
0K7  has  passed  triumphantly  its  days  of  ridicule, 
and  hi  its  dawning  maturity  is  ready  to  take  a  seat 
of  honor  among  its  brother  ologies.  It  Is  not,  as 
manyignorantly  suppose,  a  mere  science  of  bumps 
or  irregularities  in  the  skull,  bnt  the  true  delineat- 
or takes  into  account  the  entire  constitution,  tem- 
perament, and  physiognomy  of  man.  Omitting  all 
aigoments,  pro  and  eofi,  and  allowing  that  Phrenol- 
ogy deserves  the  rank  it  possesses,  people  should 
examine  its  utUlty.  •'  Know  thyself,"  physically, 
thy  hereditary  taints;  thy  acquired  maladies;  thy 
hankering  after  unwholesome  Indulgences,  the  hab- 
its whose  hands  are  tempering  to  unyielding  hard- 
neaa  and  bring  their  appeals  before  the  tribunal  of 
reason. 

"  Know  thyself"  mentally ;  whether  perception, 
eoneeption,  reason,  or  imagination  predominates, 
and  ttience  discover  in  what  direction  the  faculties 
bestowed  on  thee  give  richest  promise  of  success. 

''Know  thyself**  morally;  to  what  temptation 
thou  wilt  most  easily  fall  a  prey.  Just  as  a  wise 
general  who,  while  mardialing  his  own  forces, 
nefer  fails  to  penetrate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
plans  of  bis  antagonist 

Next  in  importance  to  self-knowledge  is  that 
of  our  fellow-men.  They  will  strive  to  hide  their 
real  feelings  and  motives,  therefore  it  becomes  im- 
perative for  self -protection  to  penetrate  the  out- 
ride gloss  of  words  and  smiles.  A  man  can  not 
"^amiie  and  smile  and  be  a  villain,'*  and  the  effort 
reanlts  only  in  ^ghastly  grin.  Very  earless  ob- 
acnrers  detect  in  physiognomy  the  salient  poteta 
of  character.  How  many  more  may  not  inteUI- 
gent  study  enable  them  to  discover?    As  we  must 


ever  be  constantly  hi  intercourse  with  strangen 
and  dependent  upon  them,  is  it  not  wisdom  to 
know  their  vices,  virtues,  and  endowments.— Xo- 
d^ifi,  OhMt€r^  ilk,  Mmnimg  Nwm, 

How  TO  Blbasb  and  Entsbtaik  ak 
Editob.— Jnst  drop  in  for  a  moment  when  he  it 
absorbed  in  writing  his  ^toriaL  Overhaul  his  ex- 
changes before  he  examines  them  himself,  and 
ask  him  to  lend  you  several  of  the  beat,  such  as  he 
has  occasion  to  consult;  then  forget  to  return 
them.  Ask  him  to  lend  yon  his  pen  just  a  mo* 
ment ;  then  keep  It  half  aa  hour  when  he  wants 
to  use  it  If  you  upset  his  inkstand,  it*s  quite 
^*  excusable,"  you  being  a  subscriber  **  you  know.** 
Ask  him  a  great  many  simple  or  silly  questions 
about  things  you  could  easily  and  better  elucidate 
by  consulting  a  dictionary  or  cyclopedia.  Write 
long  letters  to  him  with  very  poor  Ink,  or  vrith  e 
pencil,  in  flue  handwriting  and  on  a  postal  card,  or 
on  that  brown  and  chocolate  colored  paper  which 
needs  young  eyes  or  a  microscope  to  read  it    He 

will  wish  you  were  in Sing  Biilg.    Then  if  he 

entertains  and  publishes  opinions  not  in  harmony 
with  yours,  order  him  to  **  stop  your  paper."  He 
irill  respect  you  for  your  liberality.  Be  careful 
not  to  praise  him  or  his  work,  lest  it  spoil  him ; 
better  scold  him,  that  will  keep  him  on  the  track. 
Should  his  paper  fail  to  reach  you  at  the  expected 
time,  write  him  a  threatening  letter ;  that  you  Will 
expose  him  in  the  BardaerdthU  BUUUr,  etc ;  or, 
demand  the  return  of  your  subscription  money ! 
You  will  *'  have  him  there.**  These  and  other 
like  matters  will  tend  to  give  your  editor  the 
*'  sulks,'*  and  he,  in  return,  will  give  you  the  dys- 
pepsia. There  are  other  ways  by  which  to  make 
an  editor  toe  the  mark.  Th«re  are  horsewhips, 
pistols,  tar  and  feathers,  etc.,  bnt  these  are  not  so 
fashionable  as  formeriy.  Editors  are,  aftei  all,  hu- 
man, and  know  how  to  reciprocate  kind  and  con- 
siderate treatment        

Why  Not  ? — ^I  learn  that  one  of  onr 
District  School  teachers,  near  Charleston,  gave  a 
course  of  phrenological  lectures  to  his  school, 
lecturing  one  night  each  week,  which  was  of  great 
interest  to  his  scholars.  He  explained  why  some 
would  learn  certain  branches  easier  than  others, 
and  progress  more  rapidly.  For  instance,  he  said 
that  one  with  Form  large  would  learn  penmanship 
readily,  and  would  learn  orthography  by  writing 
the  words  more  easily  than  in  any  other  way. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  why  may  not  others  follow  the  example  t 

T.  fl.  s. 

[A  capital  suggestion.  Above  all  others,  teach- 
ers, who  have  the  instruction  of  children  in  their 
charge,  should  understand  their  dispositions,  and 
know  how  to  call  out  and  develop  thehr  minds. 
Teachers  should  know  how  to  clssslfy  according 
to  temperament  all  their  children,  and  should  be 
able  to  read,  at  a  glance,  their  natural  capabilities, 
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DAtiiral  tendencies  of  4Up<Mliion,  and  to  know  Jnst 
baw  to  interest  each  and  eyery  one  of  their  achol- 
ar».  With  this  knowledge  a  teacher  wonld  ac- 
complish twice,  yea  thrice,  as  much  ae  it  can  be 
possible  to  do  without  it  Let  teachers  study 
character,  and  to  be  able  to  read  it  solentiflcally 
they  most  study  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  etc. 

We  trust  the  time  will  come  when  a  competent 
practical  phrenologist  will  be  employed  in  each  of 
our  normal  schools,  with  the  view  to  instructing 
the  teachers  in  the  principles  of  mental  science.] 


MIRTH. 

*' A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.^ 


4e» 


WISDOM. 

''  Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
ShaU  be  a  fraltfol  seed.'* 

Two  things  a  man  should  never  be  angry  at— 
what  he  can  and  what  he  eon  not  help. 

Thb  right  is  the  supreme  good  and  includes  all 
other  good.  In  seeking  and  adhering  to  it  we  se- 
cure our  true  and  only  happiness. 

Thb  study  of  literature  nourishes  youth,  enter- 
tains old  age,  adorns  prosperity,  solaces  adversity, 
is  delightful  at  home  and  unobtrusive  abroad. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue 

Nor  any  unproportion*d  thought  his  act 

fi^  thou  familiar  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  sonl  with  hoops  of  steel : 
'    But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of  each  unhateh^d,  unfledged  comrade. 

Bhaktpeare. 

To  be  fosslllized  is  to  be  stagnant,  nnprogress- 
ive,  dead,  frozen  into  a  solid.  It  is  only  liquid 
eurrmtt  of  thought  that  move  men  and  the  world. 
— Wendell  Fhmips. 

Wise  men  mingle  mirth  with  their  cares,  as  a 
help  either  to  forget  or  overcome  them ;  but  to 
resort  to  Intoxication  for  the  ease  of  one*s  mind, 
is  to  cure  melancholy  by  madness. 

It  is  not  what  people  eat,  but  what  they  digest, 
that  malces  them  strong.  It  is  not  what  they  gain, 
but  what  they  save,  that  makes  them  rich.  It  ia 
not  what  they  read,  but  what  they  remember,  that 
makes  them  learned. 

EvBRT  one  thinks  his  party  has  tt»e  kernel  and 
others  only  the  shell  Whereas  tiMy-are  all  apt  to 
let  the  kernel  alone  and  dlspvte  about  the  shell, 
as  if  that  were  the  kernel— d^osm^r. 

Mak'8  material  frame  Is  adapted  to  his  inward 
mature.  His  upward  look  and  speaking  eye  are 
the  outlet  of  the  soul  As  the  soul  grows  nobler, 
it  lets  itself  be  seen  more  distinctly,  even  through 
features  that  have  sprung  from  the  dust  of  the 
ground.  It  thins  and  makes  transparent  ever- 
more its  walls  of  clay.  There  is  a  straggle  of  the 
inner  life  to  assimilate  the  outer  form  to  itself, 
which  is  prophetic  of  aomethlog  coming.— Xtr. 


It  occurred  to  a  scholar,  while  writing  a  compO' 
sition,  to  remark  that  **an  ox  does 'not  taste  as 
good  as  an  oyster,  but  it  can  run  faster.** 

Man  and  wife  are  generally  called  one.  Borne 
people,  though,  reckon  them  two.  But  ten  is  the 
proper  calculation  of  some  couples— the  wife  one, 
the  husband  a  cypher. 

*'  Havb  you  *  Goldsmith^s  Greece  ?  *  **  was  asked 
of  the  clerk  in  a  store  in  which  books  and  various 
miscellaneous  articles  were  sold.  **  No,"  said  the 
clerk,  reflectively,  **W6  haven't  Goldsmith's 
Grease,  but  we  have  some  splendid  hair-oil !  *' 

**  I  DBOLAR^'*  said  Simon,  one  day,  to  his  fa- 
ther, *'  our  Sal  has  got  to  be  so  learned  that  I  can't 
understand  above  one-half  what  she  says;  'twas 
only  this  morning  that  she  stuck  po  on  to  tater, 
and  mo  on  to  lasses.'* 

A  THBEB-TBAB  Old  boy  of  s  Plttsflcld  clcigy- 
man,  watching  his  mother  making  biscuit  one  Sun- 
day for  tea,  asked  her  If  It  was  not  wicked  to  work 
on  Sunday.  Of  course  she  said  It  was,  and  the  log- 
ical UtUe  chap  continued,  **Oo'Il  catch  It  when 
'00  get  to  heaven." 

*•  Doctor,"  said  a  wealthy  patient  to  his  phys- 
ician, "  I  want  you  to  be  thorough.  Strike  at  the 
root  of  the  disease  I"  "Well.  I  will,"  said  the 
doctor,  as  he  lifted,  his  cane  and  brought  It  dowu 
hard  enough  to  break  Into  pieces  a  bottle  and 
glasses  which  stood  upon  the  side-board.  It  was 
his  last  professional  visit  to  that  house. 

A  MBLTiNO  sermon  being,  preached  In  a  country 
church,  all  wept  except  one  man,  who,  being 
asked  why  he  didn't  weep  with  the  rest,  said, 
**Oh  I  I  belong  to  another  church." 

▲  OLBAN  SHAYB. 

6An>  a  fop  to  a  boy  at  a  barber's  one  day. 

To  make  a  display  of  his  wit,  - 
•*  My  lad,  did  you  e'er  shave  a  monkey,  I  pray? 

For  you  seem  for  naught  else  to  be  fit 
**  I  never  did  yet,"  said  the  boy,  *'  I  confess. 

Shave  a  monkey,  indeed,  no,  not  I ; 
^Tls  out  of  my  line,  but,  sir,  nevertheless, 

If  you  please  to  sit  down,  1  will  try." 

Ax  enterprising  phrenologist  once  wrote  a  note 
to  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  asking  permission  to 
make*  an  examination  of  his  cranium.  Dickens 
replied :  "Dear  sir— At  this  time  I  require  the  use 
of  toy  skull,  but  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  at  leisure  I 
win  willingly  place  It  at  your  disposal." 

Air  exquisitely  dressed  young  gentleman,  after 
buying  another  seal  to  dangle  about  his  delicate 
person,  said  to  the  jjeweler  that  *^e  would-ah  like 
to  have-lh  something  engraved  In  It-ah  to  denote 
what  he  was."  "  Certainly,  certainly ;  I  will  put 
a  cypher  on  it,"  said  the  tradesman. 
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In  out  d^Hxrimmt  ars  given  the  UUet  and  pricea  qf 
tueh  Nbw  Books  <u  have  been  received  from  the  pub- 
Rshers.  Our  readers  look  to  w  far  these  announcements  ^ 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  them  well  inform^  with 
r^erence  to  the  current  literature. 

The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bear- 
iDR  on  Civil  Allcj^iance.  By  Henry  Edward, 
Bishop  of  Westminster.  12mo  pamphlet;  pp. 
179.  Price,  50  cents.  New  York :  Catholic  Pub- 
lishing^ Society. 

The  distingnished  author  states,  The  Meaning 
and  Effect  of  the  Vatican  Decrees;  The  Relation 
of  the  Splritnal  and  Civil  Powers ;  Aggressions  of 
the  Civil  Power;  Tme  and  False  Progress;  The 
Motive  of  the  Definition;  with  Conclnsion  and 
Api>endix. 

To  theological  controversy  there  will  be  no  end. 
It  Sicems  probable,  so  long  as  man  exists  npon  the 
earth.  No  two  are  organized  precisely  alike.  No 
two  come  to  precisely  the  same  conclusions.  Each 
commentator  puts  himself  into  his  commentaries, 
that  is  to  say,  puts  his  own  views  into  them,  and 
each  sees  through  glasses  colored  by  his  own  fac- 
ulties. Large  Benevolence  sees  all  things  in  the 
light  of  charity,  mercy,  kindness.  Large  Con- 
acientiousness,  with  Destructiveness,  in  the  light 
of  stem,  rigid,  severe  duty  and  justice.  Large 
Veneration  and  Spirituality  see  things  through 
glasses  colored  by  meekness,  faith,  submission, 
and  adoration.  A  merely  intellectual  person  sees 
thingrs  through  co1d4>hilosophy  and  exact  science 
—he  leaves  the  element  of  faith  out  of  his  reckon- 
ing. Now,  we  have  all  these  varieties  of  charac- 
ter, and  a  thousand  besides,  with  shades,  hues, 
tints,  and  phases  impossible  to  describe  in  words, 
and  these  enter  into  all  our  discussions.  True 
science  only  is  exact  Theology  is  practically  in- 
exact when  compared  with  sclentiflc  standards. 
Its  realm  is  above  the  reach  of  the  senses  or  the 
reason,  and  belongs  to  the  sentiments  and  the 
emotions.  We,  therefore,  take  no  special  Interest 
in  these  controversies,  knowing  very  well  that  no 
satisfactory  conclusion  will  ever  be  reached.  We 
shall,  it  is  true,  rise  above  cutting  each  other's 
throats  for  Christ's  sake,  and  emerge  from  barbar- 
ism into  the  more  beautiful  and  perfect  Christian 
religion  which,  so  far  as  man  has  yet  attained,  is 
the  top  conception  of  godliness.  We  look  for- 
ward hopefully  to  the  time  when  the  opinions  of 
men  shall  be  squared  on  the  block  of  organiza- 
tion ;  when  they  who  see  things  through  despond- 
ency and  gloom,  or  In  the  dazzling  light  of  hope 
aqd  assurance,  shall  understand  how  their  views 
depend,  in  altai^e  measure,  upon  their  mental  and 
physical  organization. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  discussion  as  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  that  of  the 


Protestant  Everybody  diould  read  it  We  be- 
lieve the  agitation  of  thought  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.    Let  all  sides  be  heard. 

A  Compendium  op  Children's  Dis- 
BASBS.  A  Hand-book  for  Practitioners  and  Stu- 
dents. By  Dr.  Johann  Steiner,  Professor  of  the 
Diseases  of  Children  in  the  University  of  Prague, 
etc.  Translated  from  the  second  German  edi- 
tion by  Lawson  Tait,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Birmingham  Hospital  for  Women,  etc.  One  voL, 
octavo;  pp.  408;  muslin.  $8.50.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  translation  is  dedicated  to  the  staff  of  the 
Birmingham  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  In  token 
of  the  sentiments  of  friendship  entertained  for 
them  and  their  Institution  by  the  translator,  Law- 
son  Talt. 

The  author  has  had  fifteen  years  of  active  ex- 
perience in  the  Francis  Joseph  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren, in  Prague.  It  was  his  object  to  mak^  the 
work  a  trustworthy  guide  to  students,  as  well  aa 
to  practitioners. 

A  second  edition  of  the  original  work  was  called 
for  in  Germany,  and  this  translation  Is  made  from 
the  revised  edition.  The  translator  has  added  an 
Appendix,  giving  rules  for  the  management  of  in* 
fants  aa  practiced  in  Birmingham. 

We  have  in  this  work  descriptions  with  ^*eat- 
ment  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  Its  membranes ; 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration;  also  of  the 
circulation,  and  of  the  lymphatic  system ;  of  the 
organs  of  digestion,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the 
spleen ;  ^so  of  the  urinary  and  sexual  organs,  and 
of  nutrition.  We  also  have  a  chapter  on  zymotie. 
diseases;  diseases  of  the  skin,  etc.,  making,  alto- 
gether, a  work  at  once  Indispensable  to  those  who 
investigate  and  treat  disease  from'  the  ** regular** 
or  allopathic  stand-point 

The  Home  Florist.    A  Treatise  on  the 

Cultivation,  Management,  and  Adaptability  of 
Flowering  and  Ornamental  Plants,  ^signed  for 
the  use  of  Amateur  Florists.    By  Ellas  A.  Long. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.    Published 
by  Long  Bros.,  Florists,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
This  is  an  octavo  nicely  bound  in  muslin,  and 
also  In  rich  colored  paper  covers.    The  book  is 
beautifully  Illustrated  with  fine  engravings  of  beau- 
tiful flowers,  and  practical  instruction  is  given  for 
the  production  and  management  of  thefiower  gar- 
den.   These  gentlemen  teach  what  they  do  know. 
They  are  practical  workers  In  this  their  chosen 
field.    They  have  been  eyiinently  successful,  both 
as  artists  and  business  men.    May  it  not  be  claimed 
that  this  vocation  is  useful  as  well  as  ornamental? 
Does  it  not  belong>to  a  higher  order  of  civilization  ' 
than  is  realized  by  nymy  others?    We  Relieve 
these  gentlemen  are  benefactors,  reformers,  phi- 
lanthropists.   Their  work  tends  to  refine  and  im- 
prove all  who  come  within  its  inflnence.    These 
gentlemen  also  supply  all  Implements,  tools,  etc, 
connected  with  horticultural  enterprise.    25  or  60 
cents  will  bring  t^e  applicant  circulars,  catalogues, 
etc,  for  which  he  may  inquhre. 
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In  THB  HOMS  OF  THE  PbBBIDSNT^      Bj 
Laura  G.  HoUowaj.    With  sixteen  portraits  on 
tteel,  and  nnmerout  wood  engrayinga.   One  toL  , 
octavo;    pp.  661;   mnsUn.     Price,  $8.     New 
York :  United  Btates  PnblisUng  Go. 
Mrs.  Holloway  has  produced  a  beantifnl  book ; 
naj,  more  than  tliis,  it  is  a  historical  and  biograp- 
ical  sketch  of  the  White  House  and  its  lady  occu- 
pants from  the  foundation  of  our  goyemment. 
Martha  Washington  heads  the  list,  and  Mrs.  Pres- 
ident Grant  concludes  it    What  a  galaxy  of  wo- 
manly beauty  have  we  heret    And  not  of  beau^ 
only,  but  of  rare  intelligence;  women  are  here 
who  have  done  their  share  toward  making  our  na- 
tion illustrious.    Mrs.  Holloway  touches  the  pub- 
lic pride  and  honor  in  thus  presenting  these  illus- 
trious and  representatiye  women. 

"MirNioiPAL  Law,  and  its  Belations 
to  the  Gonstitution  of  Man."  The  AXbany  Lam 
Jawnud  says:  *'This  is  the  title  of  an  essay  liy 
Mr.  R.  Guernsey,  in  which  we  are  told  thai  *laws 
grow  out  of  man*s  nature,  and  hence  develop  by 
friction  and  experience.'  The  essayist  maintains 
that  there  *  is  a  geographical  distribution  of  law, 
*  *  *  caused  by  the  yarlation  of  the  wants  and 
impulses  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  na- 
ture of  man,  and  by  the  density  of  the  population, 
occupation,'  etc.  And  all  laws  are  indirectly  af- 
fected by  the  '  geographical  location,  climate,  soil, 
face  of  the  country,  and  productions.'  Mr.  Gneni- 
sey  also  states  that  *  in  law,  as  In  the  natural  sol- 
ences,  new  rules  are  not  originated  and  promul- 
gated by  mere  absolute  authority,  but  are  dimonh 
er^J*  The  essay  does  not  show  in  what  particu- 
lar modes  the  law  is  related  to  physical  and  men- 
tal surrounding^,  but  is  directed  to  thaeluoidatio& 
of  the  g^eat  scientific  principle  that  law  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  great  number  and  dlyersiiy  of  forces. 
The  author  of  this  essay  is  eyidentiy  one  of  the 
adyanced  legal  thinkers  of  the  time,  who  are  yiew- 
lug  the  law*  not  as  the  isolated  product  of  Judi- 
cial reason,  but  as  one  of  the  great  factors  of  the 
social  product  We  look  upon  all  such  efforts  as 
tending  to  eleyate  Jurisprudence,  and  to  eyolye 
a  true  science  of  law." 

It  may  interest  the  editor  of  the  Lam  JowmtH  to 
know  that  this  Mr.  Guernsey  is  not  only  an  author, 
but  a  lawyer  and  a  phrenologist  All  his  aigu- 
ments  are  based  on  the  nature  of  man.  He  has 
but  Just  begun  his  career  as  a  writer^  but  know- 
ing the  grounds  on  which  ^e  is  based,  the  method 
of  his  procedure,  we  predict  that  he  wiU  become 
an  authority,  not  only  In  legal  Jurisprudence,  but 
in  the  establishment  of  new  and  improved  views 
in  the  administration  of  civil  law,  as  applied  to 
the  puni8hm.ent  of  crime,  the  detection  of  insan- 
ity, and  the  better  government  of  States  and  na- 
tions.   Phrenology  will  help  hln^. 

Mb.  D.  L.  Resh  has  issued  his  Green- 
house and  Plant  Nurseries  Catalogue,  from  Colum- 
bia, Pa.  A  three-cent  postage  stamp  will  bring 
the  reader  a  copy  by  return  post 


Th»  National  Temperance  Society 
have  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Dramshops,  In- 
dustry, Mid  Taxes,  an  Address  to  the  People  of 
Mississippi"  By  A.  Burwell.  It  Is  enough  to 
say  that  this  address  is  equally  adapted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  other  States.      

MsssBS.  Cbossman  Bros.,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  T.,  publish  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden  for 
1S7S.  The  guide  contains  garden,  flower,  and  field 
seeds,  with  directions  for  planting,  culture,  etc 
26  cents  will  bring  a  handsome  illustrated  copy. 

MsssBS.  T.  B.  Mills  &  Co.,  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  publish  a  Journal  for  emigrants,  en- 
titled ''The  Spirit  of  AriLansas,"  giving  an  out- 
line map  of  the  State,  with  descriptions  of  town 
and  county  properties  for  sale  In  all  parte  of  that 
growkig  State.  Copies  of  the  paper  will  be  sent 
on  application,  inclosing  stamp  for  postage. 

The  Liberia  Advocate  is  a  monthly 
newspaper  published  by  Edward  B.  Morris,  6Sw 
"North  15th  Street,  FhiUdelphla,  at  $1  a  year.  Mr. 
Morris  Is  the  accredited  agent  of  Liberia,  residing 
in  Philadelphia.  The  motto  of  the  paper  is  as 
follows :  "  The  Love  of  Liberty  brought  us  here," 
and  "  Christian  Liberia  the  Open  Door  to  Heathen 
Africa."  The  subscription  price  of  Uils  paper  is, 
as  before  stated,  $1  a  year,  or,  in  Liberia  currency, 
*'  one  bushel  of  unhulled  coffee  per  annum,  in  ad- 
vance." All  who  contemplate  a  residence  in  this 
tropical  country  should  first  read  the  Advocate  and 
correspond  with  its  editor.  By  these  means,  infor- 
mation as  to  all  necessary  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained.   

The  lUustrated  Christian  Weekly^ 
edited  by  Lyman  Abbott  and  S.  B.  Warner,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  TractlSociety,  at  150  Nas- 
sau Street,  New  York,  at  $8  a  year,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  our  pictorial  Journals,  and  is  also  entirely 
unobjectionable  in  its  literature  as  a  moral,  intel- 
lectual, tod  religious  publication.  It  is  unsectar- 
iaa,  and  families  who  would  provide  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  both  instructive  and  entertaining  matter, 
should  not  overlook  the  lUmtrated  Christian  Week- 
hf'  — 

Messbs.  WAshbubne  &  Co.,  100  Tre- 
mont  Street,  Boston,  Mas8.,^re  sending  out  their 
Great  Dlustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Flow- 
ers, etc.,  a  document  of  over  100  large  octavo 
pages,  full  of  100  good  things,  which  everyl)ody 
needs,  and  which  all  would  want  could  they  see 
these  beautiful  Illustrations. 

Messbs.  Dingbe.  Conabd  &  Co.,  of 
West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  have  issued  their 
Spring  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  New 
and  Beautiful  Boses.  These  gentlemen  send  their 
productions  prepaid  by  mail,  and  warrant  a  safe 
and  satisfactory  delivery.    See  their  list 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,  are  publishing  the  IfatioKd 
Twehen^  Monthly ^  a  handsome  magasineof  thirty- 
two  pages,  at  a  dollar  a  year.  Specimen  copies 
wQl  be  sent  for  examination. 
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KATHAN    SHEPPABD, 

AXBRICAN     AUTHOB     AND     LECTT7BBB. 


TT  nuiy  be  considered  no  compliment  to  a 
-^  man  to  be  called  handsome.  That  ap- 
pdktioii  ifl  supposed  to  be  more  especially 


appropriate  to  woman.  But  suppose  the  man 
resembles  his  mother,  inheriting  her  complex* 
ion,  eyes,  mouth,  chin,  cheeks,  hair,  forehead, 
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and  other  fbatorest  Suppose  these  points 
be  concentrated  and  intensified  in  her  son, 
woolci  he  not  necessarily  be  handsome  f  Aye, 
and  we  can  see  no  objection  to  real  beauty 
In  man  or  in  woman,  or  in  any  other  object 
in  nature.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  a 
dissertation  on  beauty,  further  than  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  may  require  it. 

We  hare  here  for  dissection  a  character 
whose  mother  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  "  Belle  of  Baltimore."  It  was  conceded 
that,  among  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
Baltimore — a  city  famous  the  world  oyer  for 
beautifhl  women — ^Mrs.  Sheppard  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  pre-eminence.  Her  son,  in 
his  youth,  was  said  to  be  **  the  picture  of  his 
mother.*^  Then  why  should  he  not  be  a 
handsome  man  t  He  is  of  full  stature,  stand- 
ing nearly  six  feet  high,  and  well-propor- 
tioned. He  weighs  not  far  from  175  pounds, 
is  erect,  graceiiil  in  action,  and  magnetic  in 
expression.  His  brain  is  large,  twenty-three 
inches  in  circumference;  his  temperament 
mental-motire,  with  a  good  inftision  of  the 
vital.  There  is  no  extra  adipose  in  his  sys- 
tem, erery  fiber  being  usable  and  arailable. 
His  forehead  is  high  and  .broad,  showing 
ample  intellectual  Acuities.  Language  is 
large,  and  he  would  be  fiuent  in  speech. 
Ideality  and  Sublimity,  with  ConstructiTe- 
ness,  Time,  and  Tune,  give  a  liVely  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  ability  to 
compose  poetry  and  nrasic.  Such  a  brain, 
on  such  a  body,  with  the  education  and  dis- 
cipline he  may  be  supposed  to  have  had, 
would  make  him  conspicuous.  If  ho  did  not 
seek  place  or  position,  place  or  position 
would«eek  him.  He  would  become  a  pow- 
er, though  he  lired  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusire 
sphere.  There  is  height  as  well  as  length 
and  breadth  to  the  brain.  In  Self-Ssteem, 
Approbatiyeness,  and  Firmness  he  is  well 
deyeloped ;  so,  also,  in  the  moral  sentiments. 
He  has  a  high  sense  of  honor,  integrity,  and 
of  his  dependence  upon  his  Maker.    He  has 


large  Veneration,  and  is  respectfril  and  de- 
TotionaL  Large  Beneyolence  renders  him 
kindly  and  charitable;  strong  Spirituality 
gires  him  mental  breadth,  outreach,  and  in- 
spiration. He  has  also  large  Imitation,  with 
Hirthfulness,  and  can  represent  life  in  ita 
finer  phases.  He  has  a  good  measure  of 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  wUl  be 
held  accountable  for  their  right  use. 

Kathak  Shbppabd,  the  distinguished 
lecturer  and  writer,  is  not  what  is  ordi- 
narily understood  as  a  ''self-made  man.'' 
His  ''  early  education  "  was  not  "  neglected," 
and  he  is  a  descendant  of  a  colonial  aris- 
tocracy, which,  curiously  enough,  ranges  all 
the  way,  laterally  speaking,  from  the  Mary- 
land lioman  Catholics  on  the  one  side,  to 
the  New  England  Puritans  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Quakers  on  the  other.  He  says  he 
has  as  many  denominations  of  Christiana 
represented  in  his  blood  as  he  has  reins  to 
carry  it  Thomas  Shepard,  the  Puritan  di- 
yine,  was  an  ancester  of  his,  the  name  haying 
temporarily  lost  one  of  its  p*s  in  its  trans- 
mission to  this  country  fix>m  England.  The 
late  Moses  Sheppard,  of  Baltimore,  was  his 
great-uncle  and  guardian.  Another  uncle 
was  Dr.  Nathan  Sheppard,  the  eminent  phy- 
sician of  Philadelphia,  for  whom  both  he 
and  his  father  were  named.  His  moflier  is 
the  sister  of  the  late  John  Brown  Howell,  of 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  Sheppard  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, and  is  now  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 
His  father  died  when  but  thirty-six.  He 
was  well-educated,  a  fine  speaker,  and  a  uni- 
yersal  fayorite.  Moses  Sheppard,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago  at  nearly  ninety  years  of  age, 
leaving  a  large  estate  to  the  '*  Sheppard  Asy- 
lum '*  for  the  insane,  became  the  guardian  of 
the  sul]ject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  man,  and  had  a  power- 
ful influence  in  the  shaping  of  his  ward^s 
mind  and  disposition*  '  He  had  a  large  intel- 
lect and  an  imperial  will,  and  was  a  devoted 
but  unostentatious  philanthropist.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  colonization. movement 
with  Henry  Clay,  and  concurred  in  the 
emancipation  view  of  that  great  statesman* 
He  paid  for  the  education  of  several  colored 
men,   who   aft^r^^^^gfj^^gii^ibori*, 
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tmoDg  whom  was  Dr.  Magill,  who  named 
one  of  faiff  veflsels  after  his  benefactor.  Mr. 
Bhqppard  was  an  inflneiitial,  but  seldom  a 
pnblie,  participant  in  all  wise  endeavors  to 
elerate  the  colored  people,  and  was  the  means 
of  prerenting  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
Ibryland  Legislature  banishing  l^e  free 
blaoks  from  the  State.  His  house  was  the 
resort  of  leading  philanthropists  and  states- 
men of  the  most  dlTerse  opinions  and 
methods. 

It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  began  life.  He  was 
early  sent  to  the  best  sdiools  of  Philadelphia, 
which  has  alwa3rs  been  noted  for  its  excel- 
lent schools  for  boys.  He  studied  the  natu- 
ral sciences  and  mathematics  at  the  Andalu- 
sia Institute,  and  g^raduated  from  the  Attle- 
boro  College  in  his  twentieth  year.  He 
punned  special  studies  under  the  private 
instruction  of  eminent  professors.  In  math- 
ematics he  did  not  excel,  and  in  the  dead 
languages  stood  only  average  in  his  class, 
but  in  metaphysics,  moral  and  natural  phil- 
osophy, rhetoric  and  logic,  he  was  always 
among  the  first  His  course  of  study  was 
mixed  with  considerable  travel  and  experi- 
ence in  society;  so  that  he  was  considered 
qmte  a  "  man  of  the  world "  while  he  was 
yet  a  boy.  With  the  design  not  only  of  sub- 
jecting him  to  a  severe  physical  discipline, 
but,  as  it  after  appeared,  of  curing  him  of 
certain  literary  aspirations,  he  was  sent  to 
the  country  during  his  vacations,  and  in- 
duced to  put  his  hand  to  the  plow.  But  he 
would  look  back,  and  the  prqject  came  to 
nftught,  although  it  was  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages. 

The  plan  of  the  stem  old  uncle  was,  as  he 
finally  informed  his  ward,  to  *'  make  a  coun- 
try gentleman  of  him,  after  the  manner  of 
some  of  his  English  ancestorsL^  He  was  to 
hare  a  splendid  fitrm  near  some  great  trade 
center,  lead  the  ^county  ftLmilies,**  and  rep- 
resent the  district  in  Congress. 

Here  -commenced  the  conflict  between 
gviardian  and  ward,  which  ended  in  the  dis- 
inheritance of  the  boy ;  but  that,  in  all  prob- 
ftbiHty,  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  him;  for,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  cutting  off  did  not  take  effect  until  aft«r 
be  was  of  age  and  Mb  education  was  com- 
plete, he  had  been  so  unaccustomed  to  obsta- 


cles or  hardships  that  he  might  well  recoil 
from  the  first  that  appeared  in  his  path.  It 
was  obstinacy  meet  obstinacy  when  the  guar- 
dian threatened,  and  the  ward  silently  went 
the  way  of  his  "natural  selection.'*  The 
youth  detested  trade,  longed  for  a  literary 
career,  and,  as  his  uncle  sarcastically  ob- 
served, "  had,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  a 
constitutional  avenion  for  physical  exer- 
tion.'' There  are  some  interesting  &cts  for 
parents,  guardians,  and  moral  philosophers, 
not  to  say  phrenological  philosophers,  in  this 
case,  to  which  we  can  only  briefly  allude. 
Hie  boy  was  twitted  with  his  deficiency  in 
Language  and  articulation,  his  natural  difil- 
dence  in  the  presence  of  strangers,"  his  self- 
depreciation,  which  would  certainly  beoome 
morbid  if  he  persisted  in  trying  the  r^  of 
public  speaker.  All  of  this  was  apparently 
confirmed  by  an  expert  in  Phrenology,  who, 
upon  examination,  pronounced  the  young 
man*s  Language  to  be  small,  and  said :  *^  If, 
as  in  ancient  times,  it  were  customary  to  sac- 
rifice oxen  to  the  attainment  of  a  coveted  ob- 
ject, you  would  sacrifice  a  thousand  of  thdin 
to  make  an  orator  of  yourself.  Tou  will  have 
to  sacrifice  all  the  oxen  you  can  lay  your 
hands  on  to  accomplish  the  passionate  desire 
of  your  heart  But  the  fact  that  it  is  a  pas- 
sion will  help  you." 

"  Can  this  liangudge  you  talk  about  be  ac- 
quired ?  "  asked  the  plucky  boy. 

''Oh,  certainly  1  Twenty  years  from  now, 
I  doubt  not,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  that 
it  has  grown."  • 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  gone,  and  the 
Language  has  grown  prodigiously.  And 
here  comes  in  the  "  self^-made  man."  Here  is 
an  unusual  instance  of  what  resolution  and 
discipline,  and  patient  continuance  in  hard 
study,  can  accomplish.  Mr.  Sheppard*s  suc- 
cess as  a  public  speaker  and  writer  is  a  good 
example.  What  with  private  tutors  and  his 
own  pertinacity,  he  succeeded  in  surmount- 
ing such  obstacles  as  small  vocal  organs,  a 
defect  in  enunciation  amounting  almost  to 
an  impediment,  a  feeble  voice,  excessive  sen- 
sitiveness, and  extreme  aversion  for  pub- 
licity. He  put  himself  through  a  vast 
amount  of  physical  discipline  and  riietorical 
training,  a  circumstance  which  fits  him  ad- 
mirably for  instructing  others  in  the  same 
department 
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HiB  ambition  to  make  a  public  teacher  of 
himself,  which  grew  with  his  growth  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength,  was  thus 
hindered,  instead  of  fostered  and  goided,  by 
his  uncle,  for  whose  intellect  and  judgment 
he  had  a  reverence  amounting  almost  to  awe. 
The  old  man  was  a  bachelor.  The  domestic 
'side  of  his  nature  had  never  been  cultivated. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  his  ward's  ambi- 
tious preferences.  Hence  the  boy  was 
obliged,  after  all,  to  work  out  his  destiny  for 
himself  as  much  as  any  boy  who  is  born  in 
poverty,  and  is  accustomed  to  privations 
from  the  cradle  up.  "This  desire  to  be  a 
public  instructor,  to  enlighten  and  influence 
the  public  mind,  meeting  with  no  encourage- 
ment, from  any  one,  could  only  be  developed 
in  a  slow  and  somewhat  tortuous  way.  The 
moral  nature  had  been  carefully  trained  at 
home  and  at  school,  and  was  in  a  high  state 
of  development  at  this  transitionary  and  per- 
plexing period  of  the  young  man's  life. 
Hence  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
him  at  last,  after  dipping  a  little  in  the  law, 
deciding  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  a  course  in  divinity  and 
sacred  rhetoric  at  Rochester,  where  he  was 
brought  under  the  influence  of  another  vig- 
orous and  commanding  mind,  that  of  Dr.  E. 
G.  Robinson,  now  President  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, to  whom  Mr.  Sheppard  acknowledges 
a  deep  sense  of  indebtedness.  The  result 
was  most  happy  in  not  only  determining  Mr. 
Sheppard's  course,  but  in  stimulating  him  in 
the  pursuit  of  it.  He  graduated  in  1859,  but 
preached  for  only  two  years.  He  soon  found, 
what  might  have  been  expected  of  one  of  his 
training  and  turn  of  mind,  that  he  was  more 
a  moral  teacher  than  a  preacher  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  that  word.  As  Dean  Stanley 
said  of  the  late  Canon  Kingsley,  ^*  he  was  a 
layman  in  the  disguise  of  a  preacher."  His 
mind  works  laically,  not  at  all  clerically. 
He  is  by  natural  disposition  and  early  educa- 
tion averse  to  theological  subtleties.  In  this 
he  is  as  much  under  the  influence  of  his 
guardian  as  Hugh  Sutherland  was  under  that 
of  old  David  Elginbro* 

As  the  twig  was  bent  the  tree^s  inclined. 
He  speaks  in  the  pulpits  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  is  everywhere  welcome,  because 
everybody  knows  now  what  to  expect,  and 
are  glad  to  get* it.    WHen  it  came  to  Mr. 


Sheppard's  ears  that  somebody  said  ^he  lec- 
tured when  he  preached,"  his  reply  was,  *'  Oh^ 
no ;  I  preach  when  I  lecture." 

Mr.  Sheppard  has  been  for  some  yean  a 
lecturer  and  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  but  we  believe  he  is  about  to  retire 
from  that  position  and  devote  himself  to  lec- 
turing and  literature,  his  income  from  these 
being  far  in  excess  of  any  salary  that  any  in- 
stitution of  learning  gives.  Although  now 
only  on  the  threshold  of  his  career,  his  liter- 
ary connections  are  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility. He  is  one  of  the  leading  American 
writers  for  the  new  edition  of  the  "  £ncyclo- 
I>edia  Britannica,"  a  contributor  to  Frater^t 
MagaginSf  where  his  articles  on  *' Premier 
and  President,"  and  ''The  Causes  of  the 
Friction  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land," appeared,  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. He  is  one  of  the  ''specials"  of  the 
London  Times^  and  wrote  the  article  on 
"  Crime  in  the  United  States,"  which  made 
so  much  stir  some  years  ago.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  widely-known  and  unique  articles 
that  appear  in  the  New  York  Examiner  over 
the  nam  de  plwne  of  "  Keynote."  He  spent 
five  years  in  Europe,  and  was  a  looker-on  at 
the  late  war  between  Germany  and  France. 
His  book  called  "Shut  up  in  Paris."  was 
published  by  Bentley,  in  London,  and  was 
selected  out  of  a  large  number  of  rivals  by 
Baron  Tauchnitz  for  his  famous  series  of 
"British  Authors,"  and  a  new  edition  has 
just  appeared* 

Prof.  Sheppard  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  public  speaking,  and  has  written 
and  lectured  on  the  subject  in  a  novd  but 
very  sensible  fashion.  He  repudiates  what 
is  commonly  understood  as  "  elocution,"  in- 
sisting that  it  is  but  one  very  sdiall  element 
in  a  very  large  and  serious  department  of  in- 
tellectual endeavor.  His  articles  on  "The 
Use  of  the  Will  in  Public  Speaking,"  indi- 
cate his  method  of  both  teadiing  and  prac- 
ticing this  noble  art,  afld  have  been  received 
with  general  approvaL 

He  was  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the  univer- 
sities of  St  Andrew's  and  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
and  the  Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Ed- 
inburgh, in  the  winter  of  1871-d.  He  made 
a  popular  lecture  tour  through  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  has  entered  the  lists  in  this 
country,  and  has  already  made  a  place  for 
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himself  among  those  most  acceptable  to  the 
American  public. 

His  lectares  on  ^  Modem  Authors  ^  are  the 
resnlt  of  long  and  carefdi  study  of  the  writ- 
mgs  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  made 
onr  times  illustrious  for  good  English,  bril- 
liant fiction,  and  profound  inyestigations  in 


science,  art,  and  human  hature.  In  these 
lectures  his  peculiar  characteristics  come  out 
strongly,  his  intellectual  acumen,  his  enthu- 
siasm, his  analytical  sharpness,  his  origin- 
ality, knowledge  of  human  motives,  his  cath 
olicity,  moral  earnestness,  and  warm-heart- ' 
edness. 


|epHrfment  of  town  and  |8g(ilwlo05. 


WltiMVt  or  ctar,  or  aacaU  for  tlralr  ffvlda. 

Who  worahlps  Ood  sImII  Bod  hlm^romv'c  HkUd  Tkum^kta, 

Tho  tool,  th«  motkor or  docp  fMrt,  of  Mflh  hope*  latollot 

Of  dorlftw  drMiM.  njrttarfoM  toart,  of  tlooplflos  i»mr  M0t,^»n.  J 


THE    CAUSE    OF    MISSIONS. 

ITS  PRB8BNT  AND  ITS  FUTDKB. 

BXTBACT8  FBOM  A  RBCBUT  8ERM0W   BY   REV.  OEOROB  JARVI8  GEER,  OF  ST.  TIMOTHT'S 

CHURCH,  WEST  57TH  ST.,  NEW  TORE, 

And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  Into  all  the  worid  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.—^ 
Jtfttrlc,  xvL  15. 


HIBSION  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

THESE  words  are  from  the  great  commis- 
sion of  our  Blessed  Lord  given,  as  St 
Mark  makes  record,  after  his  resurrection,  to 
the  eleven  Apostles.  That  they  heeded  them 
is  evident  from  their  subsequent  history. 
For  these  words  sent  St  Peter  to  Antioch 
and  Parthia,  St  Bartholomew  to  India  and 
Arabia,  St  Andrew  to  Scythia,  Sts.  Matthew 
and  Matthias  to  Ethiopia,  St  Phillip  to 
Phrygia,  St  Mark  to  Alexandria,  St  Barna- 
bas to  Milan,  St  Thomas  to  Parthia  and  In- 
dia, St  Paul  to  the  extremity  of  the  west; 
and  they  peopled  Rome  with  Christians  even 
before  it  was  visited  by  an  Apostle.  The 
impetus  given  by  that  commission  has  never 
spent  itself. 

The  work  of  evangelization  having  been 
commenced,  each  movement  was  made  to 
form  new  centers  for  work  in  other  direc- 
tions ;  each  new  point  when  gained  becMue 
a  radiating  center.  Each  Apostle  having 
caUblished  his  work  at  one  point,  moved  on 
to  another ;  herfelt  that  he  must  lay  a  foun- 
dation stone.  « 

Under  the  impulse  of  Christ's  commission 
I3ie  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  has  been  spread- 


ing on  all  sides.  The  knowledge  of  the  act 
of  redemption,  only  possessed  by  those  who 
stood  around  the  Redeemer  Himself,  was  to 
be  diflfused  through  them,  as,  in  nature,  a  lu- 
minous body  sheds  its  rays  on  all  sides 
through  conductors  appointed  of  God. 

With  the  Apostles  the  love  of  Christ  Was 
the  constraining  power.  It  was  a  joyful 
privilege  to  go  forth.  They  forsook  all  that 
they  might  be  to  others,  so  far  as  in  them 
lay,  what  Christ  had  been  to  th^n.  Before 
them  was  the  "field."  That  field  was  the 
world.  When  they  went  forth  they  carried 
such  a  faith  as  inspired  them  with  courage 
and  hope.  Their  human  characteristics  of 
boldness  and  zeal  were  supplemented  by  the 
power  of  Divine  Grace;  and,  as  we  now 
know,  they  "went  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer." 

THE  GOSPBL  IHSSION  OF   TO-DAY  THE   8AMB. 

.  It  seems  remarkable  at  this  late  age  of  the 
worid  that  the  same  fact  and  the  same  duty 
remain  unchanged.  Now,  as  then,  "the 
field  is  the  world."  Now,  as  then,  the  same 
commission  and  obligation  rest  upon  the 
Church.  Then  the  known  worid  was  the 
Roman  Empire ;  to-day  it  is  the  entire  globa 
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ftnd  the  sol^eots'of  the  bleBiiiig»  to  be  car- 
ried under  this  great  commianoa  are  confined 
to  no  one  empire. 

Whole  nations  are  yet  in  darViiwiii,  and  we 
hare  still  to  secure  onr  own  spreading  land 
in  its  fatnre  life  fully  to  the  ^ause  of  Christ 

As  Christ  gave  His  commission  to  the 
Apostles,  they,  in  like  manner,  committed  it 
to  others  also,  who,  during  their  lifetime, 
were  to  labor  in  the  same  work,  directing  and 
determining  nature.  The  same  thing  still 
goes  on.  New  phases  of  work  in  just  this 
relation  are  eyer  presenting  themselyes. 

The  words  '*  every  creature "  embrace 
not  only  him  who  is  farthest  from  us,  but 
also  him  who,  without  the  Gospel,  is  nearest 
to  us.  Distance  is  not  to  lend  an  added  en- 
chantment, nor  is  nsamen  to  take  away  our 
Christian  zeal.  Souls  without  a  knowledge 
of  Christ,  wherever  they  may  be,  are  to  be> 
come  the  subjects  of  our  interested  attention 
andzeaL 

WORK  OF  THE  MISSIOITART  SOCIETIES. 

In  this  spirit  our  various  Missionary  Boards, 
created  by  the  general  church,  embrace  all 
departments  of  labor.  As  Missionary  Boards 
tiiey  are  mere  organs  of  communication  be- 
tween the  laborer  and  him  who  provides  for 
Mb  support  Through  them  we  are  permit- 
ted to  aid,  as  best  we  can,  our  missions  in 
the  neglected  portions  of  the  dty  in  which 
we  live,  in  ouv  diocese  or  State,  and  in  the 
Wftote  places  of  our  country  at  large.  The 
Domestic  Board  has  under  Its  jurisdic- 
tion all  our  territories  and  newly-formed 
States,  covering  all  those  portions  not  yet 
erected  into  dioceses.  A  special  department 
cares  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  recentiy-emancipated  slaves,  so  far 
as  the  contributions  of  the  Church  enable  it 
to  do  so.  Another  department  cares  for  the 
red  man,  aiming  to  discharge  a  most  sacred 
obligation  in  that  relation.  And  still  an- 
other addresses  itself  to  the  vast  work  of 
Foreign  Missions.  In  all  these  departments 
laborers  have  gone  fbrth  who  have  done  what 
they  could,  and  many  have  gone  to  God. 
Teachers  and  preachers  in  all  these  fields,  in 
schools  and  churches,  patienUy  and  toilfully, 
day  by  day,  are  preparing  the  way  for  better 
things  in  the  next  generation. 

NATUBE  OF  XIBSIOHABT  WORK. 

The  fields  of  misuonary  work  are  men- 


tioned in  a  moment  of  time,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  after  the  appointments  of 
the  workers  are  made,  there  comes  a  life-long 
period  of  labor  to  each  one  of  the  ministering 
servants  of  Christ  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  missionary  bishops  and  clergymen 
travel  over  immense  distances,  where  there  is 
not  a  mile  of  railway,  enduring  very  serious 
hardships,  while  the  missionaries  themselves 
in  given  communities  are  separated  from  the 
cheering  presence  of  their  brethren,  and  find 
hearts  of  sympathy  about  them  only  as  they 
are  made  so  under  their  work  by  the  grace 
of  God.  This  comes  only  after  many  years 
of  patient  toil.  First  the  seed  must  be  sown, 
and  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  long 
before  much  fruit  is  brought  to  perfection. 

We  practically  have  little  of  this  experi- 
ence. We  are,  indeed,  living  in  a  city  where 
every  form  of  misbelief  and  unbelief  abounds. 
But  how  seldom  in  our  ordinary  walk  do 
these  phases  of  spiritual  life  cross  our  path- 
way I  Having  a  definite,  positive  faith,  our 
Bibles,  prayer-books,  churches,  and  pastors, 
we  fulfill  our  round  of  apparent  duty  and 
privilege  without  molestation  or  interference. 
But  not  so  with  our  missionaries  in  the  life 
to  which  they  are  called.  The  people  among 
whom  they  labor  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
teaching ;  know  little  of  a  definite  faith,  and 
have  yet  to  learn  where  they  stand  in  relig- 
ious belief  In  time,  the  change  which 
comes  over  those  Western  conununities 
through  the  work  of  the  missionaries  is 
great  Fifty  years  hence  the  work  now  done 
in  the  West  will  show  results  of  which  we 
now  can  have  little  conception.  This  is  the 
spring-time  in  those  new  countries,  when 
seed  must  be  put  into  the  ground.  This  is 
our  duty.  We  ourselves  have  entered  upq^ 
the  ei\}oyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of 
others. 

THE  W.0BK  TO  BE  SUSTAINED. 

If  we  take  the  means  to  cast  forth  the 
seed  of  the  word,  that  word  will  not  re- 
turn unto  the  Lord  void.  We  are  to  see  to  > 
it  that  the  fruits  of  past  sowing  become  the 
seed  of  the  future.  A  measure  of  seed  cast 
into  the  field  to-day  will  yield  seed  where- 
with, could  all  be  use^  to  sow  the  broad 
acres  of  a  State— next  of  a  continent—- next 
of  the  world.  But  for  the  waste,  but  for  the 
fact  that  our  common  Christianity  is  content 
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to  prodDoe  only  just  for  home  consamption, 
gitdiiff  down  in  contentment  because  its  own 
buns  and  granaries  are  fbll,  the  natorally  in- 
creasing ratio  would  take  care  of  the  fertili- 
ation  of  the  world.  Only  gire  back  to 
Christianity  what  it  yields,  nay,  the  half  of 
it,  and  its  spread  would  take  care  of  itself. 
Until  we  understand  that  our  own  spiritual 
indifTerence  comes  from  a  spiritual  mur/eU  of 
that  which  belongs  to  those  on  all  sides 
aioimd  us — ^to  tl;ose  in  the  '*  next  towns,'*  and 
to  those  who  are  afar  off— we  must  continue 
to  mourn  our  own  deadness,  the  little  prog- 
reis  which  Christianity  makes,  and  the  sad 
ooadition  of  the  world.  It  is  a  matter  still 
to  be  determined  what  kind  of  dyilization 
ihall  obtain  in  our  land. 

In  spite  of  aU  our  efforts,  Chrktian  dvili- 
sation  may  go  under,  and  perhaps  disappear 
from  our  midst  The  laet  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  were  still  living  when  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  were  visited  through  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  St  John,  with  messages  of 
wirmng ;  and  what  shall  save  us  from  the 
itme  fate  which  overtook  (A#fii,  if  the  work 
which  the  Lord  gives  us  to  do  is  not  done  ? 

Give  back  to  Christianity  that  which  it 
yidds  I  How  can  we  ?  Never,  my  brethren, 
uitil  we  practically  rise  to  a  level  with  those 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Christian  life 
divinely  specif  ed  in  such  words  as  these ;  *'  I 
beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mer- 
cies of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service."  After  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  has  come  to  us,  and  by 
that  knowledge  we  have  become  His,  and 
heirs  of  eternal  life,  what  we  give  of  strength, 
time,  or  resourdbs  to  the  ordinary  vocations 
of  life,  we  give  by  His  permission. 

(«Li  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,** 
lays  the  prophet  Micah,  "  that  the  mountain 
of  the  House  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established 
k  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  it  shall  be 
eialted  above  the  hilU,  and  pepple  shall  flow 
imto  it,  and  many  nations  shall  come  and 
•ay,  *  Come  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  Mountain 
of  the  Lord  and  to  the  House  of  the  Qod  of 
Jacob.^ "  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  so 
that  it  shall  become  fully  and  literally  true  ?  " 
I  answer,  by  the  little  which  saeh  one  does. 
Just  as  the  coral  islands  of  the  sea  have  been 
built     The  result  is  the  aggregate  of  in- 


dividual Christian  sacrifice  and  effort  You 
are  to  do  your  part,  and  I  am  to  do  mine. 
God  works  through  his  children  on  the  earth. 

DBVBLOFMSNT  OF  CHBISTLUOTY. 

The  work,  begun  by  Christ,  has  spread  on 
all  sides.    It  has  been  shut  up  in  no  city,  in 
no  nation,  and  those  only  who  work  will  be 
represented  in  the  result     We  look  upon 
vast  nationalities,  nay,  continents,  fast  bound 
in  traditions  of  evil  and  error,  and  wonder 
how  this  result  can  be  brought  about    But 
do  we  forget  that  1,800  years  ago  there  was 
but  one  Christian  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
He  was  crucified  ?    Look  at  the  state  of  the 
world  after  this  lapse  of  but  two  days  in  the 
Divine  reckoning,  "For  with  the  Lord  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day 
as  a  thousand  years."    Hundreds  of  millions 
of  the  race  of  man  bow  the  knee  at  the  name 
of  Jesus.   I  believe  that  this  country  is  to  be- 
come a  great  reservoir,  from  which  the  gath- 
ered waters  of  Christian  knowledge  will  flow 
forth  to  water  the  whole  earth.    As  England 
has  been  the  latest  and  foremost  missionary 
nation,  so  do  I  believe  this  nation  will,  ere 
long,  take  the  flrst  rank.     Li  the  English 
people  we  have  the  grand  result  of  a  welding 
of  Briton,  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Kormnn. 
In  the  future  American  you  will  flnd  the 
constituent  elements  which  shall  converge 
upon  him  from  every  place  and  nationality 
of  the  globe.    The  preparations  which  are 
going  on  around  us  are  more  for  this  result 
than  for  any  other.     "Knowledge   is   in- 
creased.**   There  is  that  "running  to  and 
fro"  which  prophecy  names  in  tkU  very  eon- 
flection.    The  ax  is  now  laid  at  the  root  of 
every  tree.    That  which  doth  make  manifest 
is  light,  and  the  light,  I  believe,  of  the  com- 
ing Christ  is  bringing  out  in  every  system 
that  which  is  latent    The  logical  issue  of 
every  system  is  being  more  speedily  reached 
than  heretofore  has  been  the  case.    Christ  is 
being  proved  to  be,  indeed,  the  "  Revealer  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart"   And 
this,  as  if  to  destroy,  as  it  is  writtra  He  shall 
destroy  "  the  man  of  sin  "  (whatever  that  may 
be),  "  by  the  brightness  of  His  coming.'* 

Kever,  it  seems  to  me,  in  any  age  of  the 
world  has  a  nation  or  people  had  a  more 
direct  call  from  God  to  stand  forth  in  his 
name  and  carry  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  "  every  creature  "  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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To  all  Christian  people  He  seems  to  say, 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  And 
not  a  good  word  which  la  uttered,  not  » 
prayer  which  is  offered,  not  a  dollar  which  is 
given,  not  a  good  deed  which  shall  be 
wrought,  shall  be  lost.  Do,  then,  yonr  part 
well  in  your  day  and  generation.    Be  hearty 


in  yonr  religious  life.  Be  generous  toward  a 
lovjng  €k>d.  Spend  little  for  self.  Do  mucli 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  ^  shall  you  grow 
in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
be  counted  worthy  of  a  part  in  the  great  con- 
summation which  is  sure  to  come— ^m^  yon, 
if  you  say  so — wit^unit  you,  if  it  must  be  so. 


^f» 


GOMMOK    SENSE    IN    RELIGION. 


TO  know  why  one  church  succeeds  where 
another  fails,  or  why  one  minister  be- 
comes popular  where  an^other,  more  scholarly 
and  more  pains-taking,  draws  about  him 
only  a  thinly-scattered  audience  of  those 
who,  by  long  habit,  have  become  welded  to 
the  very  timbers  of  the  church,  is  a  question 
perhaps  as  old  and  as  difficult  of  solution  as 
the  problem,  "  Why  in  the  world  that  man 
married  that  woman." 

And  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  question  are  removed,  or  at 
least  are  illuminated,  by  simply  throwing  upon 
the  light  of  that  clear,  practical  common  sense 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  toward 
other  matters,  and  which  nothing  but  a  pa- 
ganistic  superstition!  compels  us  to  withhold 
when  contemplating  religious  problems  and 
perplexities. 

There  are  men  and  women  who  would 
consider  it  rank  sacrilege  to  suggest  that 
there  was  any  other  cause  than  a  purely  spir- 
itual one  for  the  lack  of  success  which  at- 
tends some  ministers  through  life,  or  the  dull, 
indifferent  audiences  which  one  is  sure  to 
find  in  certain  churches.  And  yet  a  whin- 
ing, disagreeable  delivery  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  former,  while  in  the  latter  not  all  the 
charms  of  oratory  could  remove  the  inevit- 
able results  of  an  ill-ventilated  building,  even 
though  that  building  be  a  church  edifice, 
duly  and  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  use 
of  man's  higher  spiritual  nature,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  strong,  dominant 
claim  of  his  animal  being* 

When  a  young  minister  has  passed  through 
the  seven  regularly  indoctrinated  years  of 
study;  when  he  has  left  the  college  walls 
which  have,  for  the  most  part,  done  their 
best  through  all  these  years  to  lift  him  away 
from  sympathy  with  his  fellow-man;  when 
he  has  been  pronounced  a  good  thinker  and 


a  fine  scholar  by  those  who  ought  to  know; 
when,  moreover,  his  life  is  blameless  and  ir- 
reproachable, it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to 
see  such  bright  and  promising  lights  go 
down  one  after  the  other,  often  within  a  sin- 
gle year  of  the  time  when  hope  beat  high 
and  the  fbture  beckoned,  while  pointing  to 
the  Master's  vineyard. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  church  is  built 
beautiful  and  capacious,  with  a  minister  pos- 
sessing all  ^sirable  and  essential  qualities, 
and  a  congregation  devoted  and  attached,  it 
is  sometimes  a  marvel  to  behold  how  soon 
the  church  becomes  feeble,  how  the  memben, 
one  after  the  other,  drop  away  and  no  new 
ones  are  raised  up  to  take  their  places,  and 
the  society  stands  {or  months  and  years  on 
the  brink  of  disintegration.  That  circum- 
stances like  these  are  again  and  again  re-, 
peated,  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny ;  while 
that  there  is  in  most  cases  a  cause  capable  of 
remedy  we  do  firmly  believe. 

It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  a  ship  which 
has  sprung  a-leak  if  launched  on  the  rivei 
Jordan  wHl  not  sink  because  set  afloat  on 
that  sacred  stream.  She  will  most  assur- 
edly obey  the  laws  of  gravitation,  whether 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  or  the  Mts- 
sissippL  It  is  our  place  rather  to  go  below 
and  stop  the  leak,  than  ascend  the  mast  and 
pray.  In  all  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  we  are 
taught  to  use  the  means  to  an  end  ;  simple, 
natural,  and,  if  yon  please,  common-sense 
means.  Nowhere  are  we  taught  to  ignore  or 
disdain  the  rules  by  which  mankind  is  ordi- 
narily governed.  And  in  nothing  do  we 
make  a  greater  mistake  than  in  suppodng 
that  the  methods  which  were  employed 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  will  be  equally 
effective  now;  we  are  to  make  use  of  H^ 
principles  the  same,  but  the  conditions  are 
certainly  widdy  different 
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Many  a  minister  would  increase  his  nseful- 
nett  more,  and  do  Gk>d  greater  serrice,  by 
studying  elocation  six  months  than  by  cram- 
ming still  ftirther  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
or  even  theology,  daring  the  same  length  of 
time.  A  perscmal,  disagreeable  habit  is  often 
ss  great  an  obatacle  toward  nsefolness  as  the 
need  of  a  right  spirit  A  man  has  a  dall,  in- 
difierent  mann^;  he  never  warms  np  with 
his  theme,  never,  shows  himself  at  all  anxious 
that  the  words  which  he  speaks  diould  take 
any  effect ;  never  follows  them  np  in  any  way 
by  personal  conversation,  or  the  least  appear- 
ance of  solicitude  for  his  flock ;  and  yet  he 
wonders  that  sermons  which  he  has  so  labo- 
riously prepared  should  produce  little,  if 
any,  result 

Then,  again,  he  has  no  true-hearted  sym- 
pathy with  the  members  of  his  spiritual 
household ;  he  delivers  himself  in  conversa- 
tion with  them  of  various  inquiries  and  plat- 
itudes, very  much  as  a  school-boy  would 
redte  a  disagreeable  lesson,  and,  having  got- 
ten through  with  it,  throws  himself  back 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  people  very  soon 
come  to  understand  that  there  is  no  real  in- 
terest in  either  question  or  answer ;  and  when 
the  same  interrogation  as  to  "  your  wife's 
health  '*  is  put  half-a-dozen  times,  as  we  have 
often  heard  it,  during  a  single  call  by  the 
dutiful  pastor,  why,  there  is  prima  fade  evi- 
dence that  it  means  business — "  simply  that, 
and  nothing  more.'' 

If  a  man  has  no  real  love  for  his  fellow- 
man;  if  he  does  not  care  for  their  welfare, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  if  he  considers 
it  beneath  him  to  interest  himself  in  little 
children,  and  to  bestow  .some  attention  upon 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  most  ordina- 
ry common-place  life,  he  has  wholly  mistaken 
bis  vocation  in  assuming  the  clerical  robes ; 
and  he  need  not  wonder  that  his  entire  minis- 
try is  a  failure,  evep  though  his  discourses  are 
as  flnishcd  as  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. 

A  minister  should  study  as  careMly  as  a 
journalist  studies  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
while  he  clasps  the  Bible  with  one  hand,  the 
o&CT  should  be  upon  the  public  pulse.  Not, 
however,  as  a  Journalist  too  often  does,  to 
bring  himself  down  to  its  condition,  and 
ctier  to  the  demand  of  the  hour,  however 
nckly  and  morbid;  but  that,  acquainting 
himeelf  with  its  fluctaati(Mi8  and  its  necessi- 


ties, hp  may  wisely  administer  the  needed 
remedy  for  its  infirmities. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  in  times  of  great 
national  excitement  and  even  peril,  to  hear 
our  regularly-grooved  minister  go  on  placid- 
ly delivering  a  sermon  to  which  no  one  pre- 
tends to  listen,  upon  a  theme  as  widely  re- 
mote as  possible  from  men's  present  needs 
and  distresses,  as  if  the  restless,  passionate, 
hungering  throng  before  him  were  but  so 
many  rag  babies.  The  crowd  had  come  to- 
gether hoping  for  crumbs  of  comfort,  and 
they  have  had  given  them  instead  the  husks 
of  some  old  scholastic  dogma. 

The  cry  of  pain  is  hushed  when  the  minis- 
ter enters  the  sick-room ;  the  game  of  chance 
is  hidden  away  as  he  approaches ;  the  sharp 
bargain  is  put  aside  that  his  health  may  be 
inquired  after,  and  so  it  very  often  happens 
that  no  one  knows  less  of  human  nature  than 
he  who  ought  to  know  most,  who  ought  to 
have  laid  aside  his  profemon  and  mingled  as 
a  man  among  men,  that  he  might  appeal  to 
their  hearts,  and  not  to  an  audience  whom 
he  presumptively  considers  exact  counter- 
parts of  himsel£ 

The  successful  preacher  understands  hu- 
manity, its  needs,  its  desires,  its  joys,  and  its 
sorrows;  for  without  this,  though  his  soul 
may  be  aglow  with  Diyine  inspiration,  it 
*will  only  touch  those  hearts  which  are  al- 
ready enkindled  by  the  same  holy  flame. 
Decades,  and  even  centuries,  have  gone  by 
since  we  were  told  that  **  the  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light ; "  and  still,  with  this  gen- 
tle admonition  constantly  before  us,  the  same 
truth  holds  as  good  to-day  as  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  it  was  first  spoken. 

Why  do  we  leave  our  churches  y)ld, 
gloomy,  unattractive,  while  places  of  worldly 
amusement  are  always  warm,  light,  inviting  f 
Why  do  we  stumble  along  in  the  dark,  for- 
bidding passage  which  leads  to  the  room 
set  apart  for  the  prayer-meetings,  while  the 
entrance  to  the  theater  is  open,  bright,  and 
attractive  ? 

Is  there  anything  wrong  in  the  use  of 
light,  that  in  the  city  we  confine  ourselves  to 
a  burner  or  two  for  an  evening  meeting, 
while  in  the  country  a  single  kerosene  lamp 
i^all  that  is  deemed  requisite  ?  It  is  only  the 
very  good  and  conscientious  who  will  leave 
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their  homes  filled  with  light,  wannth|  music, 
cheer,  for  the  dull,  damp,  depressing  atmos- 
phere of  the  church  lecture-room.  And  yet 
the  older  members  wonder  why  th.e  young 
people  do  not  "  come  out  to  meeting;  *'  they 
wonder  why  brothers  A  and  B,  always  so 
ready  to  spend  a  pleasant,  social  eTsnlng, 
stay  persistently  away  from  the  prayer- 
meeting. 

In  all  other  matters  we  'understand  these 
points,  we  learn  quickly  the  reason  why  peo- 
ple do  not  patronize  us  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. In  this  thing  alone  do  we  lay  aside  all 
common-sense  views,  and  attribute  every  de- 
ficiency to  some  spiritual  cause.  In  a  church 
edifice  recently  erected  in  Brooklyn,  we  were 
delighted  to  notice  as  first  and  foremost 
among  its  many  attractions  the  one  of  light. 
Not  alone  in  the  interior,  but  upon  the  exte- 
rior the  bright  and  beautiful  illumination 
seems  to  say,  *'  Ck)me  1  there  is  joy  and  com- 
fort and  peace  within;  here  is  thy  spiritual 
home— welcome  to  all  1 "  How  often  have  we 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice  aA  we  have  passed 
the  cold,  dim,  cloistered  seclusion  of  many 
another  church,  saying,  "  Only  the  good  are 
welcome  here ;  they  will  come  any  way;  they 
do  not  need  light  or  heat*' 

Again,  in  reference  to  that  church  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  which,  appar- 
ently, possesses  every  essential  requisite,  the 
congregation  is  dropping  away  one  by  one 
because  the  society  is  so  heavily  encumbered 


with  debt.  Two  sermons  out  of  every  three 
are  sure  to  be  begging  ones,  and  the  people 
know  it.  They  might  put  their  hands  into 
the  depths  of  their  pockets  and  give— but 
they  have  already  done  that  to  the  extent  of ' 
their  ability ;  the  dificulty  does  not  lie  with 
them  now,  nor  with  the  pastor,  but  with 
the  simple  fact  that,  being  a  small  and  feeble 
church,  with  a  generous-heaited  but  still  im- 
pecuDious  membership,  they  ventured  to 
Qpild  an  extravagant  and  showy  edifice 
without  counting  the  cost,  believing  that,  as 
the  building  was  devoted  to  spiritual  uses, 
they  had  a  right  to  be  as  improvident  as 
they  pleased,  and  that  God  would  in  some 
way  shower  down  manna  in  the  shape  of 
greenbacks  to  supply  their  daily  need. 

We  task  not  afford  to  remove  the  accesso- 
ries of  our  spiritual  life  away  from  the  re- 
gions of  common  sense.  However  much  we 
should  like  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  respon- 
sibility in  these  matters  by  throwing  them 
upon  a  higher  power,  it  is  nevertheless  our 
own;  and  we  are  to  use  that  same  sagacity 
and  wisdom  in  affairs  which  pertain  to  the 
spiritual  realm  that  we  employ  toward  our 
worldly  concerns.  No  one,  surely,  will  un- 
derstand us  to  mean  that  this  alone  will  in- 
sure success ;  but  without  this,  we  are  as  the 
blind  man,  our  eyes  anointed  with  clay,  re- 
fusing to  wash  into  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  that 
we  may  see  clearly.  j.  A.  willis. 

Non.~Upoii  flnUhing  this  article  entitled  **  Oommon 
Sense  In  Beligion,**  I  letm  that  Mr.  Clark  has  vecentlj 
pnblisiked  a  book  of  eaaaya  nnder  the  eame  title.  Bnt»  as 
a  shrewd  philosopher  once  obeerred,  **  If  Plato  and  I 
think  the  same  thonghts,  why  are  they  not  mine  as  much 
as  Plato^sf**  So,  if  Mr.  Clark  and  I  choose  the  i 
theme,  I  claim  that  it  is  mine  as  tmly  as  it  is  his. 
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ALFRED    BUMINEl    OB,    WHO    REDEEMED    HIMI 

CHAPTER  m. 

BEnra  chxxflt  of  cub  subject's  dombstio  belatiobb. 

**  Then  gently  scan  your  brother,  man, 
Still  gentler  titter,  woman ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kenin'  wetiy, 
To  step  aside  it  human.'*— JDunM. 

with  regard  to  Rumine,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  meal  inquired  whether  I  had  met  him 
during  the  day.  On  my  reply  that  I  had  not 
she  remarked,  **  Rumine,  I  knew  a  famiUy 


THAT  eyening  we  had  oompany  at  the  tea- 
Uble,  in  the  peison  of  Mrs.  Bardel,  an 
old  acquaintance  of  my  wife.  The  lafter 
lady  had  been  informed  of  my  intentions 
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of  that  name  years  ago.    Is  Mr. 
the  &ther  of  the  joimg  man,  I  mc 
ing?" 
•**Heianot.»* 

''Then  it  must  be  the  same  fkmily.  The 
fikher^  name  was  John  Alfred,  and  the  moth- 
er's ia  Delia." 

'^You  are  quite  right,"  said  my  wile: 
^The  yonng  man's  name  is  Alfred  Rnmine; 
oae  of  his  sisters  has  the  name  of  Delia." 

^  I  was  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rnmine 
tiisn  with  his  wife,"  said  Mrs.  BardeL  ""I 
WAS  young  then,  and  Alfred  a  mere  child.  I 
tlways  have  thought,  though,  that  Mr.  Rn- 
mine hastened  his  own  death." 

«Whyl»sBidL 

^  Because  he  was  a  high  lirer,  and  indulg- 
ed in  wine  at  his  meals  pretty  freely.  He 
wss  an  ^grayer  by  profession,  and  made  a 
good  income,  nearly  all  of  which  he  spent 
Before  his  marriage  he  bad  the  reputation  of 
beii^  'fast,'  and  I  heard  it  said  that  the 
fetlly  estimable  girl  who  married  him  had 
lored  him  for  many  years,  and  thought  her 
influenqe  as  his  wife  would  Ining  him  into 
ways  of  propriety  and  regularity.  Well,  she 
did  accomplish  a  good  deal — ^won  him  from 
old  associates  and  from  frequenting  saloons, 
bat  she  could  not  break  up  his  habits  of 
drinking  altogether.  He  would  haye  wine 
on  his  table,  and  the  strongest  sort,  too ;  and 
although  he  nerer,  to  my  knowedge,  drank 
to  intoadcation,  he  must  have  hastened  his 
death  by  its  constant  use." 

''  What  was  the  nature  of  his  last  iUness  t " 
I  asked. 

^  I  beliere  it  was  an  alfeotion  of  the  kid- 
neys." 

''Diabetes?" 

^  Tes,  that's  the  name.  Dr.  Stem,  who  at- 
tended him,  told  my  husband  that  his  seden- 
tary habitff  and  the  use  of  liquors  had  in- 
dnced  the  disease.  What  a  fine  man  Dr. 
Bten  was  I  He  said  that  he  could  not  do 
anything  with  Rumine,  he  was  so  obstinate 
and  set  in  his  way." 

"  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  was  Rondne, 
8r.t"Iasked. 

**  He  was  tall,  with  a  large  frame,  broad 
ihonldcrs,  and  a  rery  broad  head." 

^  Where  was  it  broad,  particularly  t " 

**Now  that  you  ask  that  question,  reminds 
Be,"  replied  Mrs.  Bardel,  '*of  what  my  hus- 


band once  said  of  Mr.  Rumine.  One  day  we 
were  speaking  of  people's  habits,  and  Her- 
bert, my  husband,  remarked  that  a  person's 
organization  had  much  to  do  with  his  hab- 
its and  with  his  success  or  feilure  in  life." 

"  I  belicTe  that  most  firmly,"^  intermpted 
my  wife. 

*'  I  am  pretty  well  conyinced  of  it  myself^" 
continued  our  guest  *'When  my  husband 
had  said  that,  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
'organization,'  and  he  went  into  a  rather 
l(mg  explanation  of  the  different  kinds  of 
heads  people  hare,  and  the  different  quali- 
ties of  their  Mood,  and  how  some  are  more 
highly  constituted  than  others.  He  pointed 
out  scToal  of  our  acquaintances  by  way  of 
illuQjkration,  and  among  them  he  mentioned 
Rumine  as  possessing  a  fine  type  of  -nervous 
structure,  with  certain  qualities  so  strong 
that,  unless  they  were  controlled,  they  would 
ruin  him  physically  or  mentally." 

"Do  you  remember  what  those  qualities 
were,  Mrs.  Bardel  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  I  haye  the  impression — that  was  fifteen 
or  more  years  ago,  you  must  know — that  be 
said  Rmnine  had  a  tendency  to  form  yery 
strong  habits  of  eating  and  drinking —  " 

"Large  Alimentiyeness,"  broke  in  my 
Tvife., 

"  Tes,  that  was  one  of  than,  and  then  he 
was  yery  largely  endowed  with  energy  and 
activity — and  he  had  a  yery  high  head  up 
here  (indicating  the  region  of  Firmness  and 
Self-£steem  with  her  hand)  which  my  hus- 
band said  tended  to  make  him  headstrong 
and  impatient  of  restraint  I  never  met  a 
man  who  would  have  his  own  way  more  com- 
pletely than  John  Rumine.  He  almost  idol- 
ised his  art,  though,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  skillful  artists  in  the  city." 

"That  broad  head  you  speak  of,"  said  I, 
"  acoonnts  for  that  artistic  dbposition,  too. 
The  region  of  the  temples  must  have  been 
quite  prominent  Ideality  and  Constructive- 
ness  were  doubtless  well  developed." 

"  He  was  a  very  ingenious  man,  too,  in  his 
way;  had  some  ideas  in  his  head  about  in- 
venting, and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
contriving  something  which,  he  said,  would 
revolutionize  ^e  world.  But  he  never  ac- 
complished anything  of  which  I  have  heard. 
Mrs.  Rumine  used  to  say  his  aims  were  too 
lofty.    Mrs.  Rumine  is  an  admirable  woman 
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I  neyer  met  one  more  pfactical  on  every-day 
Bnbjects.  I  do  believe  her  hnsbuid  would 
have  become  a  very  intemperate  man  oatside 
of  her  steady  influence.'' 

"  How  fortunate  for  the  children  to  hare 
such  a  mother  1 "  remarked  my  wife. 

"For  a  time  after  their  marriage,  as  I 
heard,  John  Rumine  made  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  for  his  wife.  But  she,  instead  of  fret- 
ting and  repining  over  his  improprieties  and 
lack  of  appi«ciation^  bore  herself  like  a  real 
Christian;  cheerfully  and  patiently  did  her 
duty  as  a  housekeeper,  made  everything  as 
cosy  and  pleasant  as  she  could;  reasoned 
good-naturedly  with  John  about  their  differ- 
ences of  opinion— I  never  knew  her  to  ap- 


Alfbed^b  Fathsb. 

pear  irritated  while  I  was  acquainted  with 
her, — and  in  the  end  obtained  sufficient  con- 
trol over  him  to  break  off  his  low  associa- 
tions. His  habits  of  eating  and  drinking, 
however,  she  had  hard  work  to  manage  to 
prevent  him  from  going  to  extremes." 

"  Like  father,  like  son,^  said  my  wife,  with 
a  shade  of  sadness.  "  I  fear  my  husband  has 
a  difficult  task  before  him  in  the  endeavor 
to  reform  a  son  who  has  erred,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tutorage  of  such  a  mother.'' 

"You  don't  mean  that  young  Rumine  is 
immoral  or  dissipated  I "  exclaimed  our  vis- 
itor. 

"Edith  means  something  of  both  those 
terms,"  I  rejoined^  *^  since  one  involves  the 
other.  The  gentleman  has  unfortunately  fall- 
en into  ways  which  tend  to  ruin." 

"  Poor,  poor  Delia ! "  said  Mrs.  Bardel,  sad- 
ly. "I  thought  her  children  had  the  best 
possible  training  at  home.    Dr.  Stem  was 


right  when  he  said  one  day — '  It's  a  matter 
parents  caft  not  treat  too  seriously,  that  of 
living  exemplary  lives  for  the  sake  of  their 
children,  who,  poor  things  I  may  have  inher- 
ited the  unfortunate  characteristics  of  one 
parent  without  counterbalancing  qualities.' 
Oh,"  she  went  on,  "  when  I  look  around  me, 
'  and  see  so  many  young  people  giving  way  to 
vicious  influences,  and  that,  too,  through  the 
very  example  of  mother  or  father,  I  wonder 
what  people  mean  when  they  talk  about  our 
great  modem  progress  in  civilization,  prog- 
ress that  permits  vice  and  social  immorality 
to  blight  most  promising  lives,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  highest  walks  of  so-called  society.  I 
am  really  glad,  when  I  think  of  these  things, 
that  I  have  no  son  or  daughter  to  run  such 
fearful  risks." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  sud  I, "  with  re- 
gard to  the  prevalence  of  social  immorality, 
but  we  must  recognize  the  ftct  that  the  very 
perception  of  many  of  the  causes  of  that  im- 
morality by  medicists  and  reformers  is  one 
of  the  great  features  of  modem  progresa. 
Now  the  light  is  breaking  upon  many  things 
most  important  in  human  life,  which  until 
this  time  were  sealed  mysteries.  The  reign 
of  law  in  our  relations  to  each  other  as  moral 
and  physical  beings,  and  in  our  relation  to 
the  universe  of  matter  around  us,  is  recog- 
nized. Increasing  intelligence,  which  must 
be  the  order,  with  regard  to  the  operations 
of  law  in  ourselves  and  through  us  in  our 
children,  will  develop  the  trae  civilization 
for  which  you  and  so  many  others  yearn. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  discem  the  great 
meaning  contained  in  those  awful  words  in 
the  Second  Commandment,  ^  visiting  the  in- 
iquity of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.'  But  mark 
you,  the  merciful  Father,  in  the  qualifying 
clause  which  immediately  follows,  *  of  them 
that  Kate  mo,'  and  that  grand  parable  of  the 
Talents,  discloses  the  wonderful  simplicity  of 
the  divine  treatment  of  individual  responsi;- 
bility.  It  seems  to  me  that  everything  ia 
working  for  good." 

"You  do  not  despair,  then,  of  effecting 
Alfred  Rumine's  recovery,  I  suppose,"  said 
my  wife. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Bardel's  information  about  his 
father's  character  will  help  me  much  in  the 
work.     He  is,  doubtless,  somewhat  head* 
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strong,  and  owes,  in  the  main,  hia  irregalar- 
ity  to. having  more  of  hia  mother's  delicacy 
ai|d  senaitiveaesa  than  of  hia  father's  Self- 
Esteem." 

Sapper  being  concluded,  ive  rose  from  the 
table;  and  haying  excused  myself  to  our 
guest,  I  took  my  hat  and  repaired  to  the 
house  of  my  Mend  and  colleague,  Strang. 
He  was  awaiting  me,  and  we  immediately 
entered  upon  a  discussion  of  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  work  we  had  undertaken. 

Without  wearying  the  reader  with  a  re- 
view of  our  discussion,  I  will  merely  say  that 
it  was  agreed,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  that 
I  should  ascertain  the  evenings  when  Rumine 
visited  the  Club,  and  that  Strang  and  I  should 
go  there  in  company  and  survey  the  field. 
As  he  was  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  prom- 
inent members,  the  call  at  the  Club-rooms 
would  be  without  embarrassment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  BECONKOISSANCB. 

"What's  the  brow, 
Or  the  eye's  luster,  or  the  step  of  air, 
Or  color,  but    *    *    links  that  chain 
The  mind  from  its  rare  element.  "—TfiUZiiL 

The  following  Thursday  evening,  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  nine,  Strang  and  I 
walked  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  Laurel  Club. 
The  number  of  gentlemen  assembled  in  the 
well-lighted  rooms  was  not  large,  probably 
on  account  of  a  concert  which  had  been  ad- 
vertised for  that  evening  in  a  neighboring 
hall.     Alfred  Rumine  was  there,  however, 

and  briskly  talking  with  H in  a  comer. 

We  sauntered  leisurely  around,  exchanging 
remarks  with  a  member  who  had  saluted 
Strang  soon  after  our  entrance.  As  we  ap- 
proached Rumine  he  sprang  up,  and  in  a 
tone  of  suprise  exclaimed — 

"  Mr.  Lloyd,  you  here ! " 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "you  fellows  of  the 
Laurel  monopolize  so  many  of  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  life,  social  and  intellectual,  that  it 
is  time  your  affairs  were  investigated.  Friend 
Strang  here,  whom  you  must  know  (Rumine 
bowed),  is  pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  so  we  have  Joined  arms  in  the  right  of 
search." 

'*  Well,  you  won't  find  much  that  is  con- 
traband of  war  here  to-night,  except  you  find 


Ifc  in  the  pocket  of  H .    By  tite  way,  let 

m«  iatroduoe  you.     Mr,  Strang,  Mr.  H ; 

Mr,Llojd,Mr.  H ." 


We  bowed  to  each  other^  shook  hands,  and 
911!:  down  within  easy  conversational  reach  on 
the  arm-chiura  of  the  Laurel  Club.  We  com- 
menced talking,  of  course^  bnt  as  our  UXk 
^va3  of  til  at  desultory  n&t^re  whieli  la  usuai 
wben  oue  is  more  desirous  to  render  bimself 
agrticable  tban  to  foment  discuasianj  it  is  not 
worth  reproduction  hero.  I  noticed  soon 
that  Bumine  hud  lost  much  of  bis  former  vi- 
vacity of  manner  and  expression,  and  had 
taken  on  many  of  the  convent! on alisme  of 
society  men.  His  face  had  grown  fuller,  and 
tended  toward  tbat  pallid  heavinessi  of  cheek 
and  cbm  wlueb  ia  cliaracteriatie  of  tbose  who 
are  quite  regular  in  their  visits  to  the  ale  and 
wine  e tails,  and  which  lymphatic  condition 
they  endeavor  to  persuade  themselves  is  in- 
dicative of  phyBJcal  improvement;  whereas, 
it  ia  an  abnormal,  congested  state  of  the  akin, 
and  proclaims  a  functional  derangement  of 
the  viscera,  which,  if  continued^  will  h^ad  to 
HcHoua  disease.  Hia  eyes  were  aglow^  with  the 
fever  of  stimulation,  but  be  bad  not  taken 
enough  wine  that  evening  to  be  at  all  unbal- 
anced in  thought,  the  cfl'ect  apparently  was 
a  quickening  of  hia  Ungual-powem.  iu  he 
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spoke  with  great  rapidity  and  copiousness 
whenever  he  ventured  a  remark.  His  admir- 
ation for  H was  marked,  and  it  was  also 

evident  that  H exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  Rumine^s  convictioiML     This  was 

unfortunate,  for  the  reason  that  H was  a 

man  by  no  means  desirable  as  a  model  for 
the  imitation  of  a  young  and  susceptible 
mind.  I  saw  this  at  once  in  the  configura- 
tion of  his  really  impressive  head  and  feat- 
ures. High  at  the  crown.  Firmness  and 
Belf-Esteem  gave  him  pertinacity  of  spirit 
and  a  proud  individuality ;  fiill  in  the  fore- 
head, large  Language,  strong  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, and  unusual  analytical  capacity,  gave 
him  strength  as  a  reasoner  on  either  side  of  a 
question ;  while  his  large  base  of  brain  and 
moderate  religious  and  moral  sentiments  in- 
clined him  to  consider,  subjects  in  general 
from  a  physical  or  sensual  point  of  view, 
rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
higher  moralities.  He  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  best  critics  of  dramatic  matters  in 
the  State,  and  had  no  superioi:  as  an  advo- 
cate of  the  modern  school  of  dramatic  com- 
position. Some  of  his  rival  writers  said  that 
the  large  fees  occasionally  handed  him  by 
the  management   of  those   theaters  *where 


Autaxd's  Fbbkd,  H — 

opera  bouffe  and  other  ballot  performances 
are  given,  chiefly  influenced  his  course.  Of 
an  eminently  social  nature,  he  spent  his  earn- 
ings freely,  but  as  much  to  secure  the  consid* 
eration  and  subordination  of  his  associates 
as  to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  leisure. 
Endowed  with  a  robust  constitution,  he  was 
one  of  those  men  now  and  then  met  with 


who  think  that  they  can  do  and  dare  almost 
anything  in  the  way  of  social  dissipation, 
and  in  the  midst  of  excesses  can  draw  the 
rein  and  return  to  the  methods  of  propriety. 
Although  great  in  their  self-importance,  sndi 
men  flnally  succumb  to  the  slaveiy  of  vicious 
habits ;  but  in  their  course  they  lead  to  hope- 
less wreck  many  admiring  associates. 

Rumine^s  organization  was  of  a  different 
mold  altogether.  His  father^s  Firmness  was 
there,  and  his  mother^s  Conscientiousness, 
but  he  lacked  in  self-reliance.  His  high 
quality  of  temperament  rendered  him  most 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  an  Herculean 

nature  such  as  H appeared  to  poasesa. 

Ideality,  Sublimity,  Form,  Individuality, 
Comparison  being,  strong  and  active  in  Ru- 
mine,  he  found  much  gratiflcation  in  the  es- 
thetic talk  of  his  fellow-clubman,  and  ad- 
mired his  strength  of  will  and  assertions  of 
independence  in  habits  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, and  thus  was  unconsciously  becoming 
subject  to  what  w^  pernicious  in  them. 

With  his  head  in  full  view,  I  could  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  reflning  influences 
of  a  chaste  and  well-ordered  home,  and  the 
precepts  and  examples  of  a  prudent  and  gen- 
tle mother,  were  without  their  restraining 
effects.  His  intellect  had  been  persuaded, 
doubtless,  ere  he  took  that  flrst  glass  of 
brandy  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Barr,  and  now 
intellect  and  ambitious  feelings  were  the 
main  supporters  of  his  new  social  career. 
Could  we  recover  his  intellectual  consent  to 
the  folly  and  danger  of  the  course  now  pur* 
sued,  I  was  sure  he  would  renounce  it,  and 
once  more  be  secure.  I  mentioned  my  im- 
pressions of  this  nature  to  Strang  as  we  re- 
traced our  steps  homeward  that  evening,  and 
was  pleased  to  flnd  him  in  harmony  with 
them. 

Previous  to  leaving  the  Club  I  invited 
Rumine  and  H to  attend  a  little  gather- 
ing at  my  house  on  Thursday  evening  of  the 
week  following.  To  this  they  cordially  re- 
sponded that  I  should  see  them  ^'  sharp  on 

time.**  HAL  D.  RATTON. 

ITO  aa  ooxTorusD.] 


Hays  order,  system,  regularity,  and  also 
promptness. 

Do  not  meddle  with  boldness  you  know 
nothing  ot 
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"  Permtnent  attrtctioa  comes  from  the  ceaseless  newness  of  growth.*' 


TyJTU^.  HARTLEY  read  this  sentence  over 
JalL  and  over,  sitting  in  her  front  basement 
with  the  work  all  done,  and  her  hnsband*8 
munade  shirts  lying  in  the  basket  at  her 
feet 

**  The  ceaseless  newness  of  growth."  The 
words  came  to  her  like  a  revelation.  "  There 
is  no  snch  attraction  about  me,"  she  said  to 
herself.  **I  am  not  growing,  I  am  drying 
np."  Then  she  fell  to  wondering  if  that  was 
the  reason  why  John  had  lost  his  old  ardent 
love  for  her.  It  was  plain  that  he  didn^t  feel 
as  he  used  to,  say  what  he  would.  He  had 
just  gone  out,  fresh,  hearty,  gay,  full  of  warm 
vital  blood,  and  he  hadn^t  kissed  hei>  as  he 
used  to.  She  was  grieving  over  the  omission 
of  the  old  caress  when  the  bit  of  philosophy 
I  have  quoted  caught  her  eye. 

Ah,  yes  I  John  was  growing,  and  his  wife 
.  was  standing  still,  or  worse,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  equality.  Mrs.  Hartley  looked 
down  at  the  shirts.  John  had  asked  her  to 
go  to  a  concert  with  him  the  night  before, 
and  she  had  pleaded  sewing  as  an  excuse. 

**  Why  don't  you  get  a  woman  to  do  your 
sewing,"  he  said.  *'I  don't  want  yon  to 
work  yourself  to  death." 

Mrs.  Hartley  knew  very  well  why  she  didn^t 
hire  a  seamstress  to  do  her  work.  The  vain 
little  woman  wanted  a  seal  sack,  and  she 
was  saving  every  cent,  filling  up  all  her  time 
with  endless  sewing,  that  she  might  get  the 
coveted  article  of  dress.  Mrs.  A.  hud  one, 
and  Mrs.  B.  and  she  wanted  one  so  much, 
and  John  wasn't  able  to  get  it  and  pay  a 
seamstress'  bill,  too.  Indeed,  he  thought 
she  could  get  along  without  it,  and  wear  her 
comfortable  beaver  cloak. 

It  had  always  been  so;  she  had  always 
wanted  to  get  something  or  do  something 
beyond  her  means,  and  had  sacrificed  oppor- 
tunities of  growth  that  lay  directly  in  her 
way.  When  she  went  out  with  John,  she 
knew  nothing  about  the  books,  or  the  pic- 
tores,  or  the  music  that  other  people  talked 
about.  She  knew  that  folks  wondered  why 
that  intelligent  Mr.  Hartley  had  married  such 
%  common-place  woman,  and  the  knowledge 
made  her  withdraw  within  herself,  till  no- 


body guessed  the  power  that  was  shut  up  in 
hersouL 

Mrs.  Hartley  kept  reading  the  sentence,  and 
conscience  emphasized  every  word,  till  the 
thrifty,  hard-working  wife  felt  like  a  crimi> 
naL 

^  111  let  the  sack  go,"  she  said  with  a  sud- 
den heroic  resolution,  ^  and  make  a  woman 
of  myself;  and  poor  Mrs.  Brown  shall  come 
to-morrow  and  have  a  good  month's  work 
and  comfortable  quarters  thu  .bitter  wea- 
ther." 

80  Mrs.  Hartley  dressed  herself  and  went 
to  Mrs.  Brown's ;  then  she  subscribed  to  the 
library,  and  bought  a  season  ticket  for  the 
Philharmonic,  and  called  on  a  Mend  whom 
she  had  long  neglected.  When  she  reached 
home  she  found  John  there.  He  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  his  wife  coming  in  from  the 
fresh  winter  air,  looking  bright  and  rosy. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  how  is  this !  I  was 
actually  frightened  when  I  saw' you  were  not 
at  that  everlasting  sewing-machine;  anything 
happened!" 

^  Yes,  a  good  deal,"  said  the  wife,  langh- 
^S  S^7  <^^  kissing  her  husband;  "Pm 
emancipated." 

**  Emancipated  t "  and  now  Mr.  Hartley 
lookecT  frightened.    ^  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

'*  Oh,  you  shall  see  by-and-by — would  you 
like  to  go  out  anywhere  this  evening  ?  " 

'*  I  had  some  tickets  for  a  lecture,  but  I 
gave  them  to  one  of  the  clerks ;  I  thought 
you  would  say  shirt  if  I  said  lecture.  It 
seems  to  me  I  must  be  a  wretch,  to  wear  out 
so  many  shirts." 

^Well,  will  you  get  some  more  tickets, 
for  I  am  determined  to  go  out  this  even- 
ing ;  I  am  tired  to  death  of  staying  in  the 
house." 

**Kow,  that  is  something  like  the  old 
times ;  I  began  to  think,  Ellen,  that  the  dear 
old  love  was  somehow  slipping  away  fh>m 
us;  I  have  been  frightened,  sometimes,  be- 
cause I  couldn't  feel  as  I  used  to,  but — " 

'^You  could't  love  a  sewing-machine  — 
don't  say  any  more  about  it ;  I  think  men 
are  often  to  blame  when  their  wives  become 
mere  machines,  but  in  our  case  it  was  my 
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own  fault,  and  Tm  going  to  be  something 
better." 
"  When  a  woman  says  she  will,  she  will," 


said  John,  as  the  converted  wife  ran  up- 
stairs to  make  her  toilet  for  the  supper- 
table.  MBS.  M.  F.  BUT76. 


♦•» 


THE    INNEB 

Study  well  before  you  censure ; 

Actions  are  of  causes  bom. 
**  Look  for  roses  on  the  rose-bush^ 

■  On  the  thom-trec  look  for  thorns.*' 

Do  not  trust  to  outward  coatings ; 

Much  lies  bidden  deep  within— 
Mach  that  is  too  pur$  in  nature 

To  unfold  itself  hi  shi. 

Do  not  think  the  idle  jingle 

Uttered  hourly  every  day, 
Doth  outspeak  the  living  spirit 

Housed  within  the  molded  clay. 

»Ti8  aUbel,  false,  deceiving, 

This  ungnidcd  tongue  of  ours, 
Turning  into  treacherous  thistles 

All  our  souPs  dlvinest  flowers. 

We  are  false  to  those  around  us. 

Falser  to  ourselves  by  far ; 
Loclted  within  are  our  true  natures. 

Lest  the  gate  should  swing  ajar, 


LIFE. 

And  the  world,  with  eyes  half  blinded. 

Should  discern  a  ray  of  light 
Creeping  from  the  soul's  own  fountain. 

Battling  sin,  proclaiming  right 

Why  is  it,  as  old  Time  speeds  onward 
And  overturns  inventions  new. 

That  the  path  of  moral  duty 
Welcomes  travelers  too  few  f 

'Tls  because  our  higher  natures 
Are  within  the  cruder  crushed, 

And  because  our  souPs  true  language 
By  a  language  false  is  hushed. 

*Ti8  because  we  dare  not  utter 
Truths  we  fear  the  world  ml&;ht  scom ; 

Dare  not  boldly  hoist  the  banner 
Welcoming  progression's  mom. 

But  in  heaven's  grand  hereafter 
.May  our  thoughts  our  language  be. 

Throwing  off  the  cloak  of  bondage, 
Rendering  mind  and  action  free. 

HELBNA  AINSWOHTH. 


GITE    HEB    k  CHANCE, 

A  LBTTEB  TO  THB  WOBTHT  BROTHBB  WHO  OBJECTS  TO  THE  BXTEireiOir  OF  WOICAK^S  PRITILBGSa. 


DEAR  Sm— Since  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  lady  who  be- 
lieyed  herself  denied  a  place  and  mission  in 
the  world,  I  have  been  strongly  impressed 
with  a  desire  to  exchange  a  word  with  you, 
whom  she  naturally  regards  as  her  oppressor 
and  opposer  in  the  direction  of  her  newly- 
awakened  aspirations  and  ambitions. 

Now,  candidly,  sir,  I  respect  the  feeling 
with  which  you  urge  your  objections  to  the 
widening  of  her  sphere  of  duty  as  you  con- 
ceive it  and  prescribe  it,  for  I  see,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  your  stand-point,  how  it 
seems  the  height  of  absurdity  and  folly  to 
grant  larger  liberties  where  those  already 
possessed  are  not  properly  appreciated,  or 
wisely  comprehended,  or  intelligently  used« 

But,  did  you  never  consider  that  the  culti- ' 
vation  and  expansion  of  human  character 
and  powers  quicken   the   perceptions,  and 
make  clearer  to  the  understanding  the  duties 
and  relations  of  life  in  all  its  varied  spheres  ? 


What  is  it,  pray,  that  gives  to  you  the  full 
and  perfect  knowledge  T^hich  you  claim  of 
woman^s  true  work  and  mission  of  grace  but 
the  broad  and  crystal  views  you  get  from 
your  breezy  elevation  in  upper  fields  of 
thought,  experience,  and  obseiTation  t  Draw 
her  kindly  up  to  your  height,  lead  her  to  see 
as  you  see,  from  your  lofty  and  sweeping 
outlook,  the  relative  part  God  designed  she 
should  sustain  in  the  economy  of  His  Divine 
plan ;  convince  her,  by  the  evidence  of  facts 
which  can  not  be  controverted,  that  her  aims, 
duties,  aspirations,  methods,  and  results  of 
work  must  differ  widely  from  yours ;  show 
her,  by  the  trial  of  her  budding  ambition  and 
unfledged  powers,  that  she  is  unequal  to  the 
tasks,  and,  therefore,  clearly  undeserving 
the  honors  and  rewards  which  belong  to  men, 
and,  my  word  for  it,  she  will  go  back  to  her 
husband-hunting,  button-sewing,  baby-rock- 
ing, pastiy-mixing,  and  scandal-mongering 
with  more  content  and  satisfaction  than  if 
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you  denied  her  right  to  test  and  prove  her- 
self on  other  groonds. 

And  what,  may  I  ask,  giyes  woman  so  mor- 
bidly yiyid  a  conception  of  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  man^s  labor  and  calling,  so  clear 
an  apprehension  of  the  yirtues  and  graces 
that  ennoble  and  elevate  his  character,  so  ex- 
quisite an  ^predation  of  his  powers,  pre- 
rogatives, and  achievements,  but  the  wide 
isolation  of  her  accepted  offices  and  uses  in 
the  social  body,  the  refusal  of  equal  privileges 
and  equal  services  in  the  same  rank  and  order 
of  life  t  Go  down,  or,  if  the  term  suits  you 
better,  go  up  to  her  province  of  work  and 
cares ;  take  on  the  burden  of  her  petty  trials, 
vexations,  and  unrewarding  toils;  strike 
your  hands  out  against  the  limitations  of  ig- 
norance, prejudice,  and  superstition  that  hem 
her  in  and  hamper  her  every  movement; 
tread  the  narrow  round  to  which  her 
thoughts  and  aspirations  and  impulses  are 
restricted ;  fed  the  depressed  atmosphere  in 
which  she  draws  her  daily  iM'eath,  and  you 
will  conceive  a  higher  regard  for  your  own 
liberties  and  a  juster  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  every  human  being  to  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  all  natural  gifts  and  powers  that 
can  contribute  to  individual  or  universal 
good.  In  a  word,  let  there  be  such  an  inter- 
mingling of  your  relative  spheres  of  duty, 
such  an  interchange  of  work,  and  purposes, 
and  hopes,  and  sympathies,  that  you  may 
each  thoroughly  comprehend  the  aims  and 
offices  of  the  other,  and  there  will  be  a  closer 
onion  of  interests,  a  tenderer  bond  of  fellow- 
ship, and  a  readiness  to  render  mutual  assist- 
ance and  comfort  which  will  soften  all  the 
sorrows,  lighten  all  the  burdens,  and  sweeten 
all  the  pleasures  of  existence. 

Does  this  state  of  things  imply  to  your 
slightly  biased  mind  a  failure  of  the  distinc- 
tiTe  qualities  which  constitute-  the  chief 
cbarm  and  attraction  between  the  sexes? 
That  would  be  questioning  the  integrity  of 
nature's  profoundest  laws,  which  are  not 
subject  to  acts  of  parliaments  and  legisla- 
tnres.  No  iotrinsically  womanly  attribute, 
"and  no  essentially  manly  element  of  human 
character  can,  by.  any  possibility,  be  lost  or 
diminished  by  association  io  the  affairs  of 
daily  life,  but  the  man^s  power  and  courage, 
by  such  union,  is  intensified,  subtilized,  and 
homanely  directed;   the  woman's  finer  in- 


stincts and  perceptions  strengthened,  educat- 
ed, broadened,  enlightened,  and  made  intel- 
ligent guides  to  the  happiness,  well-being, 
and  spiritual  development  of  humanity. 

This  is  the  string  on  which  reformers  have 
harped  until  the  note  is  doubtless  sickening- 
ly  familiar  to  your  ear.  But  the  truth  has  to 
be  reiterated,  *^  line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,"  you  know.  There  is  no  new, 
strange,  startling,  original  thought  to  present 
on  this  subject. 

I  am  not  writing  for  fame.  The  man  I  am 
addressing  is  not  the  man  of  the  future.  A 
score  of  years  and  he  will  have  no  existence, 
he  will  be  clean  gone  forever,  unless  in  for- 
gotten obscurity  he  live  to  mutter  and  groan 
over  ills  that  he  most  sagely  and  surely  pre- 
dicted. For  the  transition  from  bondage  to 
freedom,  from  wrong  methods  to  right  ones, 
is  always  attended  with  present  evils  which 
the  timid  and  conservative  element  of  society 
ever  construes  into  the  failure  and  folly  of 
the  restless  reconstructive  forces  that  alone 
save  the  world  from  stagnation  and  decay, 
and  keep  it  alive  and  moving.  The  tumult  of 
change  is  frightening,  and  it  seems  the  whole 
fabric  and  foundation  of  human  and  divine 
laws  would  go  to  rack  and  ruin  if  not  up- 
held by  the  devoted  champions  of  ordained 
usages  and  customs. 

It  is  true,  unquestionably  it  is  true,  that 
there  is  much  in  the  present  aspect  of  the 
"  woman  movement  **  which  appears  to  favor 
your  view  of  the  case,  and  to  bring  the  whole 
cause  into  disrepute.  But  these  manifest  ills 
and  inharmonies  bring  the  natural  and  inev- 
itable consequences  attendant  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  and  bettor  social  order. 
The  wis^  man  patiently  and  calmly  endures, 
content  to  wait  the  slow  processes  of  time  and 
experience  in  the  adjustment  of  things  to 
right  relations  and  conditions.  Women  can 
not  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  which  they  have  not  been 
trained  with  the  ability  and  discretion  that 
come  of  long  discipline  and  habits  of  appli- 
cation, and  men  can  not  see  the  offices  they 
have  been  schooled  to  regard  as  peculiarly 
their  own  usurped  by  incompetent  pretend- 
ers without  some  natural  feeling  pf  contempt, 
and  a  degree  of  opposition  proportionate  to 
their  love  of  dominion. 

These  things  being  so,  and  the  law  of  right 
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destined  in  the  end  to  prevail,  there  must  be, 
80  far  as  in  us  lies,  a  mntnal  forbearance  with 
mutual  faults  and  frailties  until  the  way  is 
clearly  open  to  our  stumbling  feet,  and  the 
foundations  of  a  more  just  and  perfect  order 
of  society  firmly  and  surely  laid. 

And  this  **  consummation,  most  deyoutly 
to  be  wished,"  you  may  do  much  to  hasten, 
if  you  will,  honored  sir,  and  the  world  will 
be  your  debtor.  Did  you  never  think,  in- 
deed, how  far  you  and  your  class  are  respon- 
sible for  the  very  evils  that  you  execrate  and 
hold  up  as  examples  of  the  fearful  and  dread- 
ed consequences  that  would  follow  the  con- 
sideration and  granting  of  woman^s  claims  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  resistance  which  she 
has  to  encounter  and  overcome  in  the  strife 
for  her  natural  liberties  develops  the  spirit 
of  defiance  and  antagonism,  the  disagreeable 
and  obtrusive  self-assertion  which  you  deride, 
denounce,  and  triumphantly  point  out  as  an 
attribute  of  the  sex  when  not  held  in  subjec- 
tion to  masculine  authority?  Concede  to 
her  the  exact  privileges  which  you  hold  and 
exercise;  commission 'her  to  work  freely  in 
the  direction  of  her  choice  and  gifts ;  lend 


to  her  the  support  of  your  longer-disciplined 
powers,  and  the  light  of  your  wider  experi- 
ence; do  this  cheerfully,  generously,  gra- 
ciously, manfully,  and  mark  how  sweetly, 
quietly,  and  naturally  she  will  adjust  herseli 
to  her  true  conditions,  the  better,  nobler, 
grander,  purer  woman  for  the  freedom  to 
live  her  own  life,  to  obey  simply  the  law  of 
her  own  being. 

Believe  it,  dear  sir,  it  is  wiser  and  happier 
always  to  lead  in  the  van  than  to  be  dragged 
in  the  wake  of  human  progress,  and  since  the 
final  triumph  of  truth  is  as  absolutely  certain 
as  the  power  of  God,  yon  will  feel  better  sat- 
isfied with  yourself  at  the  last  if  you  lend 
a  hand  toward  the  establishment  of  individ- 
ual rights  and  liberties,  than  if  you  spend 
your  strength  in  the  vain  efibrt  to  stay  the 
current  of  events  which  is  bearing  straight 
on  to  that  glorious  consummation.  Never 
fear  that  you  will  be  jostled  from  your  place 
by  helping  up  to  your  level  any  aspiring  fel- 
low-worker. New  spheres  of  activity,  new 
avenues  of  employment,  will  open  perpetually 
to  the  ready  doer.  "The  more  angels  the 
more  room,**  says  Swedenborg.       a.  e.  m. 
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CATTLE-RAISING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


rilHE  rapid  iYicrease  of  population  in  this 
JL  country  tends  constantly  to  advance  the 
price  of  meats.  The  Eastern,  the  Middle 
States,  Ohio,  and  now  Illinois,  have  in  turn 
found  feeding  and  fattening  more  profitable 
than  raising  cattle.  The  beef  for  the  great 
markets  of  the  country  must  hereafter  be 
raised  mainly  beyond  the  Mississippi,  even 
beyond  the  Missouri,  though  brought  to  full 
maturity  and  fattened  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
more  eastern  corn-growing  States.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  that  beeves  should  be 
*' finished  off"  this  side  of  the  Missouri,  for 
there  is  an  immense  area  of  corn-growing 
land  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  without 
.mention  of  large  areas  of  comparatively  low 


elevation  in  New  Mexico  and  in  the  south- 
ern portions  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Califor- 
nia. The  railroads  now  penetrating  the 
south-west  are  furnishing  inducements  for 
beef-packing  in  stock  regions,  which  are  by 
no  means  disregarded;  and  they  have  al- 
ready commenced  a  powerful  diversion  from 
the  business  of  stock-driving  over  long 
trails. 

All  intelligent  Americans  have  heard  of 
the  pastoral  region  of  America,  and  may- 
have  a  vague  idea  of  its  -immense  extent. 
Without  mentioning  869,000,000  of  acres  in 
Alaska,  the  area  of  pastoral  States  and  Ter- 
ritories is  1,106,000,000  of  acres,  divided  as 
follows : 
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Acres. 

Utah 54,065,048 

Arlxoiu.. .......  11,906,140 

Idaho 66,198,160 

Montana 91,016,640 

Washington ....  44,716,160 


Orecon* 60,975,860 

CaUlbniU 110,947,840 

Nevada 71,787,600 


Acres. 

Texas.  175,000,000 

Indian  Territory  44,154,140 

Kansas 61,048,810 

Nebraska 48,636,800 

DakoU 96,596,188 

WTominff 61,646,068 

Colorado 66,880,000 

New  Mexico....  77,568,640 

Of  all  this  territory  there  remains  unsold, 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
about  1,000,000,000.  If  we  make  a  liberal 
allowance  for  land  suitable  for  tillage,  which 
is  mainly  found  in  the  eastern  halves  of  the 
four  first-named  divisions,  and  in  portions  of 
Or^^n  and  California,  and  also  for  water 
and  rock  surfaces,*  and  such  forests  as  are 
dense  enough  to  preclude  pasturage — say  an 
aggregate  of  500,000,000,— there  would  re- 
main about  700,000,000  of  acres  suitable  for 
pastunige,  and  scarcely  valuable  for  anything 
else,  furnishing  both  summer  and  winter 
grazing  of  the  most  nutritious  grasses  of 
greater  or  less  abundance  in  the  different 
sections.  Here,  then,  is  a  pasture  twenty 
times  as  large  as  Illinois,  twenty-eight  times 
as  large  as  Ohio,  and  equal  to  120  States 
like  Vermont.  And  on  the  area  of  more  than 
100  such  States  the  annual  crop  of  herbage 
is  utterly  wasted,  while  the  laboring  people 
of  Europe  are  crying  for  meat,  and  millions 
in  our  own  cities  are  craving  earnestly  the 
boon  of  a  single  cent  reduction  per  pound  in 
their  beef  supplies.  If  we  allow  ten  acres  of 
this  unutilized  pasturage  for  a  term  of  fiY^ 
years  to  produce  a  steer  weighing  net  500 
ppunds,  the  annual  gain  in  beef  at  five  cents 
per  pound  would  equal  the  value  of  the  cot- 
ton crop,  or  nearly  $800,000,000.  This  is  but 
$25  per  head,  and  I  have  known  a  sale  of 
1,000  fat  bullocks  upon  those  western  plains 
at  |50  per  head.  These  figures  are  merely 
suppositions  as  to  the  grazing  capacity  of 
this  area,  and  can  be  modified  to  suit  the 
roost  conservative  views  without  greatly  re- 
ducing the  magnificent  saving  which  would 
result  from  complete  utilization  of  our  grasses. 
A  very  handsome  sum  might  be  added  from 
similar  savings  throughout  the  Southern 
States. 

The  numbers  of  cattle  on  this  area  were 
placed  at  nearly  5,000,000  in  i860  in  the  cen- 
sus, and  in  1870  at  nearly  5,500,000.  There 
were  at  least  a  million  that  escaped  registry 
by  census  officers,  as  they  have  a  record  by 
local  assessors,  and  the  present  numbers  are 
not  leas  than  7,000,000.    In  official  estimates 


they  have  never  been  placed  above  6,000,000, 
But  constantly  accumulating  testimony  suffi- 
ciently proves  the  existence  of  fblly  7,000,000. 
The  Texas  State  returns  of  1870  reported 
8,651,816  from  118  counties,  41  other  coun- 
ties being  marked  in  the  tabulation  "  unor- 
ganized," "  no  return,"  or  as  attached  to  oth- 
er counties,  and  the  table  itself  labelled, 
"returns' incomplete."  Most  of  the  41  are 
new  counties,  yet  they  cohtain  a  considerabie 
number  of  unreported  cattle.  A  greater  de- 
ficiency still  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
most  conscientious  cattle-raisers  return  the 
number  which  they  feel  quite  sure  of  finding 
easily  upon  the  range,  and  that  the  less  con- 
scientious report  the  smallest  number  for  tax- 
ation that  the  internal  contest  between  their 
capidity  and  caution  and  their  Conscien- 
tiousness will  allow.  Since  ISpO  the  heavy 
trade  in  stock  driven  to  Kansas,  shipped  to 
New  Orleans,  or  packed,  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared, has  reduced  the  actual  numbers  of 
1870,  as  is  claimed  by  local  authorities.  In 
some  counties,  in  which  immigration  is  ac- 
tive, in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
State,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  the  large 
herds  being  all  in  the  western  section.  But 
one  county  east  of  the  Brazos  ha9  50,000  cat- 
tle ;  there  are  eighteen  west  of  that  river,  as 
follows : 


Atascosa. 166,764 

Aastin 68,105 

Bee 60,811 

Bell 68,946 

Bexar 62,044 

DeWitt 66,619 

Port  Bend 56,888 

Goliad 64,760 

Goosales 75,270 

Harris 77,117 

Total 


Jackson 86,541 

Laraca 56,835 

Matagorda 78,811 

Medina. 51,971 

Nueces 188,068 

Reftagio 89,408 

San  Saba 61,886 

Uralde 57,171 

Williamson 60,144 


.1,445,141 


Tlie  increase  of  population  in  Texas,  the 
encroachments  of  soil  culture  upon  pastur- 
age, and  the  extension  of  cattle-driving  and 
shipment,  are  rapidly  diminishing  the  pro- 
portion of  numbers  of  stock  to  population. 
In  1860.  there  were  485  stock  cattle  and  99 
cows  to' each  100  of  population;  in  1870, 
though  herds  increased  during  the  war,  there 
were  but  874  and  63  respectively,  by  census 
coraputatioa.  The  order  of  precedence,  at 
the  former  date,  of  States  having  more  "  oxen 
and  other  cattle"  than  people,  are:  Texas,' 
California,  Florida,  Oregon,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, and  Nebraska;  in  1870  there  were 
only  Texas,  Florida,  and  Washington  Terri  • 
tory. 
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18T0. 

1860. 

8TAT»  AKD  TSBBITOBm. 

Popalation. 

Namber  to  each  100 
inhabitanU. 

Popolatioo. 

NnmbertoeachlOO 
inhabitants. 

Milch 
cows. 

Oxen  and 
other  cattle. 

MUch 
cows. 

Oxen  and 
other  cattle. 

Maine 

SS^SSl 

1.4ST.331 

Sl7.f!58 

4,»«,758 
I**:».M16 

i,mi;iei 

1.1NJ(I9 
lH7,74a 

TW,lil6 
Blp,a79 
4H^71 

*I3,014 

I.-r.i.^M-J 

1,1M,020 
1.721,296 
864,399 
122,998 
660.247 
90,928 
42,491 
86,786 
91,874 
28,966 
14,181 

22 
28 
M 

7 

80 
18 
90 
19 
12 
16 
18 
18 
19 
82 
17 
21 
14 
68 
26 
19 
28 
18 
24 
21 
29 
25 
29 
27 
80 
28 
88 
28 
29 
68 
14 
20 
17 
TO 
29 

82 
41 
42 

7 
7 
22 
15 
7 
18 
20 
16 
26 
80 
21 
89 
175 
81 
89 
82 
874 
47 
81 
44 
84 

87 
42 
88 
42 
68 
48 
66 
41 
88 
79 
69 
24 
44 
126 
66 

174,fi20 
400.147 

2,ttW5.S15 
Cff7.ft]9 

7(»!,:i« 

604,^16 
4»,4fiO 

1,109,801 

anti,6«e 

2,33E»,5H 
749,113 

],711,*»5] 
?7S,flfiJ 

in4.9ia 

107.900 
IJH.flJl 

62.466 

6.8r^ 

40.278 

98^16 

.     11,694 

4,887 

28 
29 
66 
11 
11 
21 
28 
20 
28 
SO 
14 
18 

S 

28 
66 
28 
26 
18 
99 
89 
22 
26 
28 
28 
28 
26 
80^ 
26 
28 
28 
29 
26 
24 
64 
101 
18 
29 
86 
88 
6 

86 

New  Hampehlre 

62 

Vermont . 

62 

MasMchasetts 

11 

Rhode  Island. 

11 

Connectlcnt 

81 

New  York 

21 

New  Jersey 

14 

Pennsylvaiua 

25 

I>elaware 

81 

Maryland !.. 

22 

Virf^a* 

41 

North  Carolina 

46 

Booth  Guolina 

46 

Oeorsia. 

68 

Florfflia 

210 

Alabama..      .......    ,  , 

66 

Mississippi " ;..'!!!!!".!!!!'.".'."!! 

60 

T/oaisiana ,  , 

64 

Texas \,.,\,\, ]  ' 

486 

Arkanms  ...... 

91 

Tennessee 

46 

West  Virginia* 

66 

Kentndcy. » 

48 

Ohio"!?:;:!:::!: :::::;:::;::::::::::: :::: 

40 

Michigan 

40 

IndiaiM..  X ....  *  ...  a  * 

62 

Illinois 

61 

Wisconsin 

41 

Minnesota. ^ 

Iowa 

45 
51 

Missouri 

69 

Kansas 

60 

Nebraska. 

104 

California *. 

256 

Or^ron 

192 

Ne^da 

66 

Utah  Territory 

66 

New  Mexico  Twritory 

66 

Washington  Territory 

168 

Dakota  Territory 

11 

Texas  thus  had  nine  times  as  many  cows 
as  Massacbnsetts  in  1860  in  proportion  to 
population,  and  forty -four  times  as  many 
other  cattle ;  and  in  1870,  seven  to  one  and 
fifty-three  to  one  respectively,  the  dispropor- 
tion becoming  less  as  to  cows  and  greater  as 
to  other  cattle.  These  States  represent  ex- 
tremes in  cattle  snpply.  Th^  table  will  fur- 
nish at  a  glance  any  comparison  of  sections 
desired.  An  increase  in  both  milch  cows 
and  other  cattle,  in  proportion  to  advance  in 
population,  is  made  only  in  Iowa,  Dakota, 
and  Kansas,  but  the  proportion  of  cows  has 
also  increased  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota.  This  advance  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  dairy  interest  in  New  York, 
and  mainly  in  the  other  States  to  the  com- 
.  parative  assumption  by  stock-growing  of  its 
proper  position  in  farm  economy  of  the  more 
recently-settled  prairie  States. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  prioes  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  this  pastoral  area.    In  the 


mining  territories  the  demand  for  working 
oxen,  beef,  and  milk,  not  to  mention  buttei 
and  cheese,  has  generally  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply, and  kept  prices  well  advanced.  Texas, 
with  immense  herds,  without  railroads  *or 
near  markets,  is  content  with  the  lowest  rates 
known  in  the  United  States,  and  able  to  sup- 
ply hundreds  of  thousands  annually,  three- 
year-olds  and  upward,  to  the  feeders  and 
packers  of  the  States,  and  younger  stock  to 
the  stock  ranches  and  ranges  of  the  territo- 
ries. The  following  averages,  from  official 
returns,  represent  very  fairly  these  differences 
in  prices  of  milch  cows : 

1875  1874  1878  1872  1871 

Texas $82.19  $85.28  $48.44  $44.66  $46.86 

California 29.94  82.48  88.50  84.12  86.82 

Territories....     18.88  16.25  18.60  14.12  12.88 
Other  caUle : 

Texas 18.92  19.52  22.71  28.80  26.9S 

California 17.14  19  46  22.60  28.16  26.94 

Territories....      7.60  8.09  7.61  aiO  7.87 

The  variation  in  prices  in  different  coun- 
ties in  Texas  is  large,  depending  mainly  up- 
on the  comparative  prominence  of  stock- 


*  Virginia  in  1860  is  restricted  to  its  present  bonndariee  for  the  porpose  of  comparison,  and  Wast  Vfaginia  io . 
1870  la  compared  with  the  same  area  In  18oO. 
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growing  and  general  agriculture.  Galves- 
ton is  an  extreme  case,  the  prices  of  stock  of 
one,  two,  three,  and  fonr  or  more  years  old, 
ranging  from  $9  to  $36.  The  next  highest 
prices  are  in  Collin,  a  northern  wheat-grow- 
ing county,  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  State,  ranging  from  $5.50  for 
yearlings  to  $20  for  Aill-grown  cattle.  Titus 
returns  $6.50  to  $18.  In  Comanche,  a  thinly- 
settled  stock-raising  county,  with  a  name 
properly  suggestiye  of  Indians,  the  figures 
run  from  $1  to  $10.  The  ayerages  for  the 
State  of  these  four  classes  are,  respectively, 
$3.18,  $6.28,  $8.16,  and  $11.82.  The  highest 
price  returned  in  January  for  cows  was  $80 
in  Harris,  and  $20  in  Collin,  Ellis,  and  Mari- 
on. The  lowest  figures  are  $6  in  Mason,  $8 
in  Cherokee  and  Fayette,  and  $0  in  Live  Oak. 
The  State  assessment  of  stock  cattle  is  usu- 
ally about  $4,  scarcely  ever  reaching  $6.  My 
estimate  of  present  real  value  is  $7.50. 

The  profit  of  well-directed  stock-growing 
enterprise  in  Texas  has  been  large,  even 
princely.  It  is  claimed  that  it  costs  less  to 
raise  an  ox  there  than  a  chicken  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  While  money  is  essential  to 
large  and  imniediate  returns,  it  is,  perhaps, 
true  that  in  no  other  section  of  the  country 
can  an  industrious  poor  man  arrive  at  com- 
petency with  so  little  efibrt,  especially  if  en- 
gaged in  stock-growing.  I  have  an  account 
of  an  old  lady  in  Mason  County,  who  started 
with  several  chickens,  a  pig,  a  cow,  an  old 
pony,  and  a  boy  of  twelve  years  to  assist  her, 
and  who,  in  five  years,  attained  an  annual 
income  of  $2,000  in  gold. 

Cattle  do  well  in  nearly  all  portions  of 
Texas,  from  the  salt  flats  on  the  coast  to  the 
mountains,  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
cane  bottoms  of  Red  River.  The  pine  woods 
region  of  the  east  is  less  desirable  than  other 
sections,  having  less  nutritious  grasses,  though 
they  are  quite  sufficient  for  local  require- 
ments. The  black-wheat  lands  of  the  north- 
em  central  counties,  at  least  twenty  in  num- 
ber, are  more  valuable  for  general  culture 
than  mere  grazing.  Western  Texas  is  the 
chosen  home  of  the  grazier,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  northern  limit  of 
"  the  Panhandle,*^  near  the  southern  line  of 
Colorado — a  pasture  eight  degrees  of  lati- 
tude in  length,  without  fencing  or  rental, 
now,  as  heretofore,  full  of  cattle,  having  lit- 


erally **  millions  in  it^'  Yet  all  sections  are 
not  equally  full,  immense  tracts  having  com- 
paratively few.  The  cattle  region  is  west 
of  the  Brazos,  mostly  west  of  the  Colorado, 
and  the  favorite  locations  are  in  the  country 
drained  by  the  Nueces  and  Atascosa.  The 
largest  herds  are  in  the  southern  half  of  this 
western  belt,  the  more  northern  counties  be- 
ing subject  to  incursions  from  Indians,  as 
well  as  the  more  distant  and  almost  unknown 
divisions,  Presidio,  £1  Paso,  and  the  *'  Pan- 
handle," through  which  runs  the  Canadian 
River.  In  all  this  region  summer  and  win- 
ter pasture  is  free  to  all,  those  who  own  the 
cattle  owning  little  or  none  of  the  land, 
which  belongs  to  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
cost  of  raising  stock  is  practically  expressed 
in  full  in  the  expense  of  branding,  watching, 
and  gathering  for  sale.  Drovers  are  accus- 
tomed to  gather  up  droves  of  500  to  1,000 
cattle,  three  or  four  years  old  for  brief  feed- 
ing for  beef,  and  two  yean  old  for  stock- 
ranches  in  Kansas  or  the  territories.  He  takes 
a  power  of  attorney  from  the  owners,  author- 
izing him  to  drive  and  sell  their  cattle,  and 
the  hide  and  cattle  inspector  takes  notice  of 
every  brand  and  ear  mark,  and  classifies  them 
as  to  age  and  value,  and  the  inspection  is  re- 
corded in  the  County  Clerk's  office,  constitu- 
ting a  legal  indebtedness  of  the  drover  for 
every  animal  thus  taken. 

The  trade  of  drovers  has  been  very  brisk 
since  1870.  On  the  Old  Chisholm  trail,  from 
May  1  to  November  11,  1872,  292  drover« 
passed  Caldwell,  Kan.,  with  840,275  cattle^ 
making  the  average  per  drove  very  nearly 
1,200,  the  largest  droves  being  — 4,600  by 
Little  St  Perryman,  8,600  by  Brooks  <&  Mul- 
ligan, 8,400  by  G.- Van  Winkle  &  Co.,  8,200 
by  Brooks  &  Gatten,  8,068  by  Harden,  8,000 
by  King  &  Staples;  several  at  2,500  to  2,800, 
and  two  as  low  as  850.  This  will  illustrate 
fairly  the  size  of  droves  from  Texas  to  Kan- 
sas. 

I  have  seen  many  statements  of  the  size  of 
herds  in  Kansas.  It  is  impracticable  to  at- 
tempt to  name  all  the  large  cattle  ranches. 
I  will  mention  a  few  herds  recently  reported 
in  my  correspondence.  On  the  Gulf  coast  a 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  inclosed  the  -  *^  Laureles  " 
ranch,  by  running  a  fence  fifty  miles,  costing 
$100,000,  across  a  neck  of  a  peninsula,  thu^^ 
inclosing  by  fence  and  water  169,000  acree 
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The  Rockport  and  Pulton  Pastnre  Company, 
on  Nueces  Bay,  incloses  116,000  acres,  with 
a  few  miles  of  fencing  on  one  side.  Rock- 
port  is  the  great  cattle-shipping  port  for 
Western  Texas.  In  Refugio  County  there 
are  large  herds :  John  H.  Woods*,  17,600 ; 
John  Linny's,  17,600;  J.  <&  R.  Bushel's, 
9,000;  B.  F.  Gooch,  in  Mason,  20,000;  Bur- 
rell  Yolooroa,  of  Grayson,  has  10,000  scat- 
tered over  several  counties.  In  San  Patnoio 
and  other  counties,  Coleman,  Mathes  &  Ful- 
ton, of  Rockport,  estimate  their  cattle  at  85,- 
000, — ^25,000  in  pasture,  the  remainder  on 
the  range.  They  have  made  a  single  pur- 
chase of  cattle  to  the  amount  of  $130,000. 
The  Peninsula  Company  have,  near  Rock- 
port, a  pasture  of  85,000  acres,  inclosed  by  a 
cypress  fence.  In  Limestone  County  Heaton 
&  Harmer  have  8,000  head.  In  Harris  Will- 
iam MTaddon  has  18,066,  and  George  But- 
ler 16,000.  I  have  a  record  of  a  large  num- 
ber owning  8,000  to  10,000,  and  there  are 
many  more  that  own  much  larger  herds,  were 
there  time  to  collect  and  space  to  print  them. 


Probably  more  than  2,000,000  of  Texas 
cattle  have  been  driven  into  Kansas  since  the 
war.  The  drive  of  last  year  was  not  so  heavy 
as  those  of  the  previous  years,  but  has  been 
estimated  as  high  as  175,000.  The  shipments 
of  cattle  over  four  Kansas  railroads,  from 
January  to  August,  1878,  consisting  mainly 
of  cattle  wintered  over,  was  102,420 ;  and  for 
the  same  period  in  1874,  122,914,  with  115,- 
000  remaining  to  ship.  It  was  estimated 
that  60,000  more  wintered  ^cattle  were  taken 
by  government  contractors.  The  drives  of 
one  year  /ure  either  kept  on  the  Kansas  or 
Nebraska  ranges  till  late  in  the  fall,  or  win- 
tered over,  before  sending  east. 

A  detailed  account  of  this  cattle  move- 
ment, of  the  cost  of  driving  and  wintering, 
of  the  contests  with  native  stock  owners  aris- 
ing from  fear  of  the  Texas  cattle  disease,  and 
of  the  business  generally  of  the  cattle  grow- 
er, would  more  than  fill  the  space  allotted  to 
this  chapter.  It  is  a  business  of  manifest  im- 
portance in  the  future  of  the  American  meat 

supply.  J.  R.  DODOB. 


SAMUEL    J.    TILDEN5 

GOVEBNOB  OP  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YOBK. 


THIS  gentleman  has  a  flne-grained  organi- 
zation, one  that  is  very  sensitive,  sus- 
ceptible to  external  and  internal  influences. 
He  feels  deeply,  strongly,  yet  often  is  able 
to  keep  a  placid  exterior,  and  hold  the  mind, 
or  the  manifestations  of  it,  under  restraint. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  would  rarely  seem  to  be 
taken  at  fault  or  by  surprise.  He  is  generally 
snlf-possessed,  guarded,  and  on  the  alert. 

He  appreciates  facts  intuitively,  and  is  more 
inclined  to  grasp  truth  by  a  direct,  instinct- 
ive action  of  the  mind,  than  to  go  through  a 
plodding  course  of  analysis.  He  forms  his 
judgment  first,  and  verifies  the  details  after- 
.ward. 

He  is  an  excellent  reader  of  character,  is 
able  to  judge  of  strangers  at  a  glance,  and 
rarely  makes  a  mistake.  If  he  were  in  a 
commercial  business,  he  would  give  credit, 
or  withhold  it,  according  to  his  first  three- 
minutes*  impression  of  the  stranger,  and 
ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  he  would  be 
right. 


He  has  much  method,  system,  r^ularity  in 
his  make-up,  and  everything  which  he  plans 
t«  do  is  planned  like  machinery — consecu- 
tively, systematically.  » 

He  has  an  excellent  memory  of  historic 
facts,  and  with  his  large  Comparison  and  Or- 
der, he  brings  all  the  facts  into  such  consec- 
utive relation  that  they  seem  natural  and 
harmonious ;  so,  as  a  writer,  his  statements 
would  carry  the  appearance  of  plausibility 
and  truth.  Some  men,  even,  can  not  recite 
the  plainest  truth  without  seeming  to  be  in- 
harmonious and  contradictory. 

He  has  strong  sympathy ;  he  is  as  tender 
and  gentle  as  a  woman.  Little  children  like 
him,  and  pets  of  the  household  believe  in 
him,  and  ceme  for  protection  to  him ;  and 
though  he  is  firm,  just,  prudent,  and  plucky, 
he  carries  his  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce on  the  minds  of  children  and  animals 
the  idea  that  he  is  tender,  gentle,  forgiving, 
and  patient  Men  who  are  strong  and  wick- 
ed will  awaken  more  of  his  bravery,  force. 
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and  angrularity;  but  weakness  always  finds 
in  him  obtuse  angles,  smoothness,  and  gen- 
tleness. 

We  baye  no  doubt  that  he  resembles  his 


three  elements  of  his  mother  where  he  has 
one  of  his  father. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  niceness  and 
precision,  and  an  esthetic  accuracy,  in  liis 


PORTBAIT     OP     SAMUEL     J.     TILDBN. 


mother  yery  strongly  in  figure,  feature,  and 
tone  of  mind.  He  may  have  the  middle  face 
of  the  father,  and  the  middle  section  of  brain 
may  also  resemble  the  father;  but  he  has 


thoughts,  feelings,  actions,  efforts,  and  man- 
ners which  are  specially  feminine ;  and  these 
inheritances  from  the  mother's  side  give  him 
the  best  judgments  and  graces  of  his  life. 
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He  is  not  wanting  in  courage  to  meet  and 
master  difficulties ;  is  watchful  with  respect 
to  his  words  and  conduct;  especially  pru- 
dent in  his  decisions  and  actions,  and  is  more 
guarded  about  danger  and  difficulty  than  is 
profitable. 

Governor  Tilden  is  a  native  of  New  Leb- 
anon, Columbia  County,  K  Y.,  where  he  was 
born  in  1814,  and  is  descended  from  Puritan 
stock.  Nathaniel  Tilden,  his  ancestor,  was 
a  brother  of  one  of  the  consignors  of  the  May- 
JUmer^  and  three  years  after  the  landing  at 
Plymouth  Rock  came  to  America,  with  nine 
other  gentlemen,  from  Kent,  England,  in 
the  ship  Ann^  and  founded  the  town  of  Scit- 
uate,  Mass.  Ub  father,  a  farmer  and  mer- 
chant in  New  Lebanon,  was  noted  for  his 
sound  practical  sense  and  sagacity,  and  when 
Samuel  was  prepared  to  enter  Tale  College, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  a  prominent  man 
in  the  county,  the  intimate  friend  of  Silas 
Wright,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Michael  Hoff- 
man, the  Livingstons,  William  L.  Marcy,and 
other  political  leaders  and  statesmen,  all  of 
whom  were  frequent  visitors  at  his  home. 
Thus,  in  his  early  youth,  Mr.  Tilden  was  stimu- 
lated to  become  a  student  of  great  questions ' 
in  government  and  political  affairs,  by  associ- 
ation with  such  eminent  statesmen.  In  the 
contests  which  resulted  in  the  second  election 
of  General  Jackson  as  President,  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Marcy  Governor, 
young  Tilden  took  an  active  and  influential 
part  The  success  of  the  Democratic  party 
at  that  time  depended  upon  the  breaking  up 
of  a  coalition  between  the  National  Repub- 
licans and  the  Anti-Masons.  Young  Tilden 
wrote  a  powerful  analysis  of  the  political  sit- 
uation, showing  that  there  could  be  qo  hon- 
est alliance  between  such  oiganizations.  It 
was  published  in  the  Albany  Argui,  and  was 
80  well  written  that  its  authorship  wa«  at 
first  attributed  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It  brought 
him  into  fellowship  with  his  father's  distin- 
guished friends,  who  composed  the  famous 
Albany  Regency,  and  gave  him  a  high  rank 
among  the  leader!  of  the  party,  which  he 
maintained  for  twenty  years,  when,  on  the 
decease  of  Dean  Richmond,  he  became  its 
honored  head  and  most  trusted  leader.  Mr. 
Tilden  entered  Yale  College,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  class  with  William  M.  Evarts, 
Chief-Justice  Waite,  Edwards  Picrrepont,  and 


Profs.  Lyman  and  Silliman.  He  prosecuted 
his  studies  with  such  application  that  his 
health  failed,  and  he  was  taken  home  with- 
out a  hope  of  ever  returning.  At  this  tim€ 
the  great  contest  between  General  Jackson 
and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  at 
its  height,  and  Mr.  Tilden  so  far  recovered 
his  strength  as  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle.  In  1884  he  was  sufficiently  re-es- 
tablished in  health  to  return  to  his  studies, 
and  then  entered  the  University  of  New 
York. 

Here,  as  a  student,  his  tastes  were  refined, 
and  his  recitations  displayed  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subject  in  hand.  During  his 
University  career,  Mr.  Tilden  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  fiscal  system,  known  as  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury,  and  in  questions  of  State 
and  national  politics.  Having  finished  his 
course  at  the  University,  Mr.  Tilden  entered 
the  law  school  of  the  late  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler, and  the  law  office  of  the  late  Judge  John 
W.  Edmonds. 

Upon  entering  the  study  of  the  law.  Mr. 
Tilden's  father  took  occasion  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  his  son  the  importance  of  look- 
ing carefully  and  critically  into  the  reason 
of  every  principle,  and  to  always  go  to  the 
bottom  of  a  subject.  It  is  from  this  habit 
in  the  study  of  his  profession  that  he  has 
blended  with  his  practice  the  study  of  meta- 
physics, political  economy  and  other  cognate 
branches,  which  throw  a  clear  light  upon  the 
higher  planes  upon  which  the  law  is  founded. 
It  has  often  been  said  of  Daniel  Webster  that 
his  simple,  but  masterly,  arrangement  of  the 
facts  of  a  case  in  the  exact  order  of  their  le- 
gal value  was  in  itself  an  irristible  argument 
Gk>vemor  Tilden  possesses  this  analytical  and 
logical  power  of  statement  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. A  few  of  the  more  important  cases  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  courts  may 
be  alluded  to.  In  1855,  in  the  case  of  Comp- 
troller Flagg,  Mr.  Tilden,  by  a  mathematical 
and  logical  analysis,  reconstructed  a  lost 
tally  list,  showing  the  number  of  tickets,  can- 
didates, and  aggregate  votes,  and  proved 
eonclusively  the  return  of  Mr.  Flagg  was  cor- 
rect, and  won  his  case  on  the  opening.  As 
counsel  for  the  heirs  in  the  Burdell  case,  he 
developed  a  scries  of  circumstances  which 
completely  overthrew  the  claims  of  Mrs.  Cun- 
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Dingbam.  Governor  Tilden  has  held  the  re- 
lation of  legal  adviser  to  more  than  one-half 
of  the  railroad  enterprises  of  the  West  north 
of  the  Ohio  which  liave  been  organized  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years. 

The  tendency  of  Mr.  Tilden's  mind  has 
always  been  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice,  equi- 
ty, and  social  order.  In  1846  he  was  re- 
turned from  this  city  to  the  Assembly,  and 
also  to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In 
all  the  most  important  discussions  in  the  two 
revisions  of  the  State  Constitution,  1846  and 
1867,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  With  the 
exception  of  the  late  Mr.  Greeley  and  Thur- 
low  Weed,  no  other  man  has  enjoyed  so  wide 
a  personal  acquaintance  in  this  State  as  he. 
In  1871  he  led  the  revolt  of  40,000  Demo- 
crats against  the  Tweed  Ring  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  purifying  the  Ju- 
diciary. The  successful  result  of  this,  the 
most  earnestly  maintained  contest  of  his 
whole  career,  is  well  known.  By  his  faithful 
analysis  of  the  accounts  of  the  Broadway 
Bank  and  subsequent  investigations  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  Governor  Tilden  furnished 
must  of,  if  not  all,  the  judicial  evidence  by 
which  suits  could  be  maintained.  At  the 
end  of  eighteen  months*  gratuitous  labor — 
for  both  he  and  Mr.  O'Conor  received  no  pro- 
fessional compensation,  even  paying  their 
own  traveling  expenses,— involving  Governor 
Tilden^s  complete  retirement  firom  his  own 
practice  and  personal  business,  the  Ring  was 
completely  overthrown.  Governor  Tilden's 
labors  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1872  were  most  zealous  and  exacting  upon 
his  time  and  purse,  and  notwithstanding  the 
disastrous  results  ending  in  the  death  of 
Horace  Greeley,  he  earned  and  received  the 
fullest  regar^  and  confidence  of  that  eminent 
man,  as  a  most  loyal  and  trustworthy  sup- 
'porter,  through  every  discouragement  and 
difficulty.  Governor  Tilden  is  a  man  of  cul- 
tivated literary  and  artistic  tastes,  and  num- 
bers among  bis  Mends  many  literary  men. 
His  law  library  is  one  of  the  largest  and  rarest 
in  the  country,  and  is  supplemented  by  a 
large  and  exceedingly  fine  collection  of  works 
on  finance,  political  economy,  and  general 
literature.  Governor  Tilden  is  by  nature  a 
man  of  great  gentleness  and  simplicity  of 
character,  and  is  exceedingly  tender  and  ap- 


preciative of  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others, 
having  a  strong,  ever-present  consciousness 
of  what  is  right  and  fair.  He  is  possessed 
of  large  property,  the  result  of  hard  work, 
wise  management,  and  sagacious  investment. 
Governor  Tilden  comes  to  the  executive 
chair  at  a  time  of  great  financial  and  busi-, 
ness  depression,  and  we  shall  be  disappoint- 
ed if  he  fail  to  make  a  wise  and  judicious 
administrator  of  the  momentous  interests 
confided  to  his  hands. 


LIYING  AT  HOUE  AND  ABROAD. 

VALUABLE  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  living  in  America 
and  Europe  are  thus  given  in  the  last  Massa- 
chusetts labor  report :  One  dollar  will  buy 
twenty  pounds  of  fiour  in  Boston,  one  or 
two  pounds  more  in  several  European  sea- 
ports, the  same,  or  a  considerable  less,  in 
most  of  the  places  compared.  In  Boston 
one  dollar  will  buy  five  pounds  of  fresh  beef. 
In  no  place  in  England  will  it  buy  so  much 
by  a  pound  or  more,  and  in  Europe  still  less — 
Copenhagen  being  the  only  place  given  where 
it  will  buy  more.  Butter  in  Europe  averages 
a  pound  to  the  dollar  more  than  here,  and 
cheese  lees  than  that,  except  in  a  few  spots. 
As  for  common  potatoes,  they^ure  cheaper 
here  than  in  England,  and  dearer  than  in 
Ireland  or  Germany.  Seven  or  eight  pounds 
of  pork  for  a  dollar  are  sold  here,  and  not 
much  more  than  half  as  much  can  be  ob- 
tained for  that  sum  in  England  or  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  In  rice,  milk,  and 
eggs  they  have  the  advantage  of  us.  Tea 
costs  less  here  than  in  England,  but  more 
than  on  the  continent.  With  coflTee  it  is 
about  the  same.  In  sugar,  the  British  are  a 
Utile  better  o£f;  and  the  continentals  a  good 
deal  worse.  Coal  is  cheaper  here  than  in 
(Germany,  and  dearer  than  in  England^  Mer- 
rimac  or  common  prints  are  cheaper  here 
than  in  England  or  Europe.  Boots  are 
about  the  same  here  as  there.  There  are  but 
two  or  three  places  in  England  or  the  conti- 
nent where  brown  sheetings  are  cheaper  than 
here,  while  in  brown  shirtings  the  foreigners 
are  better  oflf.  Rent  for  four-roomed  tene- 
ments is  from  two  to  four  times  cheaper  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent  than  in  Bos- 
ton. Board,  also,  is  about  half  in  Europ« 
and  Great  Britain  what  it  is  in  Bostozi. 
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AIIEKICAN    FINANCES. 

ANALYSIS    OF    OUB     PBE8BNT    CURBBNCT. 


THE  average  Englishman  of  the  middle 
class  has  commonly  in  his  possession 
three  kinds  of  currency,  to  wit : 

Ist  Gold  and  silver. 

2d.  Bank  bills. 

8d.  Credits  in  bank,  subject  to  his  checljL 

They  are  esteemed  by  him  in  the  Inverse  ra- 
tio of  the  order  in  which  we  have  classified 
them,  and  his  practice,  therefore,  is  to  convert 
his  specie  into  paper,  as  tlie  former  is  too  cum- 
brous, and  to  deposit  accumulations  of  either 
or  both  in  the  bank,  subject  to  his  check. 

The  latter  mode  he  osteeOM  the  most  desir- 
able, as  it  is  comparatively  safe  from  burglars, 
avoids  risks  of  erron  in  counting,  and  multi- 
plies his  vouchers  by  the  indorsements  on  the 
checks. 

If  he  figures  his  cash  on  hand,  he  counts  them 
all  in,  making  no  difference  hi  his  estimate  of 
value. 

We  have  taken  the  Englishman  and  his  cur- 
rency as  exemplars  for  two  reasons,  namely : 

Ist  Because  England  has  been  continually 
dinued  into  our  ears  as  an  example  of  sound, 
conservative,  specie-based  money  management, 
and 

2d.  Because  the  political  economists  and  sta- 
tisticians of  Jlngland  have  analyzed  their  cur- 
rency management  and  presented  the  results — 
data  which  we  are  almost  entirely  without  as 
to  our  own. 

Sur  John  Lubbock,  of  the  banking-house  of 
Robarts  &  Co.,  of  London,  analyzed  the  re- 
ceipts of  that  house,  and  found  them  to  be  in 
each  $100: 

Gold  and  Bilver 50 

Bank  bilk 250 

Checks  and  other  things  resultant  ftom  disconntt.  97.00 

Total $100 


Or  a  multiplication  of  the  coin  and  pai)er  ba- 
sis by  credits  based  on  discounts  of  88i  for  one. 

Prof  Bonamy  Price,  of  Oj[ford  University, 
had  previously  estimated  it  in  Fratei^B  Maga- 
zine^ as  an  inflation  of  80  for  one,  and  Henry 
Carey  Baird,  of  Philadelphia,  has  demonstrat- 
ed the  entire  currency  of  Great  Britain,  includ- 
ing the  three  items  of  specie,  paper,  and  bank 
credits,  as  $5,800,000,000  (five  thousand  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars). 

As  the  average  percentage  of  money  required 
for  liquidation  of  the  balances  of  the  clearing- 
houses of  London  (in  gold)  and  of  New  York 
city  (In  greenbacks)  Is  about  the  same  figure 


(four  per  cent).  It  is  safe  enough  to  conclude 
that  the  top-heaviness  of  our  credit  currency, 
as  contrasted  with  cash,  Is  at  least  as  great  as 
that  of  England ;  or.  In  other  words,  that  we 
have  but  $8  cash  (greenbacks)  for  every  $100— 
total  circulation,  including  constructive  bank 
deposits  or  credit  money. 

And  yet  our  most  eminent  statesmen  concur 
in  the  statement  that  the  minute  pivot  of  $8  Is 
too  large,  but  never  advert  to  the  monstrous 
superstructure  of  credit  of  more  than  thirty 
times  Its  size  resting  thereon,  liable  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  repeatedly  shown  In  all  our  past  history, 
to  be  toppled  over  by  the  slightest  jar. 

Let  us  leave  these  top-heavy,  Inverted  pyra* 
mlds  of  England  and  America  for  a  brief  Ume 
and  analyze  the  character  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  Uie  currencies  of  the  two  nations. 

As  before  stated,  they  are  of  two  kinds : 

1st  The  basis— coin  and  paper— of  three  per 
cent,  based  on  gold,  in  England.  The  basis 
of  three  per  cent — ^greenbacks — based  on  $30,- 
000,000,000,  the  national  wealth.  In  America. 

2d.  The  credit  currency  of  97  per  cent — 
known  as  deposits,  and  created  by  discounts 
more  or  less  remote,  and  subject  to  immediate 
checks. 

The  first  class— the  $3  of  each  $100— is  the 
money  of  the  people ;  in  it  the  worker  receives 
his  wages,  pays  his  bills  for  family  supplies, 
car-fare,  etc.,  and  when  he  parts  with  it,  it  goes 
from  hand  to  hand  in  buying  commodities,  pay- 
ing wages,  canceling  debts,  until  it  reaches  the 
bank,  where  it  is  merged  in  the  deposit  figures, 
unrecognized  as  having  higher  characteristics 
than  the  overwhelming  crowd  of  results  of  dis- 
counts. 

The  second  class — the  credit  currency,  con- 
stituting $97  in  every  $100— is  emphatically  and 
distinctively  the  currency  of  merchants  and  cap- 
italists. 

Bonamy  Price,  In  his  lecture  of  Nov.  80th, 
1874,  says :  **  Do  you  suppose  any  of  us  handle 
our  income  in  paper  or  gold  ?  The  poor  man, 
yes.  The  poor  man,  no  doubt,  receives  a  week- 
ly wage,  and  that  he  touches  in  money ;  but  all 
the  great  men  of  Industry,  the  wealthy  men, 
they  don't  touch  money." 

The  money  of  the  people  or  production 
(three  per  cent.),  as  contrasted  with  the  attri- 
butes of  the  money  of  the  banks  and  commerce 
(constructive  deposits),  is  distinguished  by  re- 
markable celerity  and  eflSciency  of  action. 
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The  ,meaning  of  the  word  currency  is  some- 
thing that  runs,  and  a  little  examination  will 
show  this,  which  we  will  call  cash  currency,  to 
be  eminently  descrying  of  the  name. 

We  can  readily  imagine  a  workman  paid 
twelve  dollars  Saturday  afternoon,  which  he 
immediately  disburses  to  the  grocer,  butcher, 
and  tailor.  They  pay  it  to  the  farmer  for  -po- 
tatoes, the  droyer  for  beef,  and  the  Journeyman 
for  labor.  The  farmer  buys  dry-goods  for  his 
family,  the  drover  reinvests  it  in  cattle,  and  the 
Journeyman  tailor,  perhaps,  pays  his  landlady 
for  board,  and  so,  true  to  its  name,  it  travels, 
vivifying  production,  avoiding  credits,  and  sav- 
ing much  labor  by  avoiding  accounts,  anxiety 
with  both  debtor  and  creditor  as  to  chances  of 
ability  to  pay,  with  a  certainty  of  a  greater  or 
less  percentage  of  loss  ultimately  to  the  hitter, 
which  he  must  compensate  himself  for  by  ad- 
ditional prices  for  his  goods. 

That  creditor  will  tell  you  truly  that  he 
would  much  prefer  to  sell  at  lower  prices  for 
cash,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. : 

Ist  With  ready  money  in  his  pocket  he  can 
buy  much  lower  than  for  credit,  which  is  the 
way  he  has  to  buy  if  he  sells  on  credit,  as  his 
creditor  must  charge  an  increased  price  to  pay 
«ror  the  risk. 

2d.  With  the  elimination  of  credit  he  would 
gladly  reduce  his  percentage  of  profit,  even  on 
those  goods  which  he  had  bought  so  cheaply 
with  cash  in  hand,  thus  saving  the  consumer 
two  elements  of  cost,  to  wit:  the  personal  and 
societary  guarantee,  the  cost  of  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  reported  for  1878  at  $228,000,000. 

3d.  He  would  save  the  labor  and  cost  of 
clerk-hii'e,  with  the  risk  of  embezzlement  which 
inheres  therein. 

We  have  opportunities  of  comparing  results 
of  the  ample  cash  currency  of  1862-'68-*64 
with  the  present  time,  January,  1875. 

Then  all  production  was  stimulated — all  la- 
bor found  employment  at  living  wages ;  mort- 
gages were  paid  off;  savings  banks'  deposits 
increased;  those  dealers  who  had  previously 
bought  on  six  months  paid  in  four ;  the  four 
months'  buyers  took  but  sixty  days ;  and  the 
sixty-days'  men  bought  for  cash ;  the  rates  of 
interest  were  materially  reduced;  lenders 
sought  borrowers,  and  cash  was  fast  supersed- 
ing credit  in  liquidations. 

But,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  this  condi- 
tion of  things  did  not  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  tlie  banking  interests  of  those  whom  Prof. 
Bonamy  Price  denies  being  dealers  in  cash,  but 
defines  then  as  '*  brokers  in  credit"  They  saw 
their  ancl«Bt  prestige  departing,  and  by  influ- 


ences, felonious  or  otherwise,  induced  Secre- 
tary McOulloch  to  recommend  contraction  of 
our  ci&sh  currency,  thus  inducing  an  expansion 
of  ten  dollars  credit  currency  for  each  cash 
dollar  withdrawn ;  and,  strange  to  say,  a  bill 
passed  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
in  accordance  therewith,  with  but  six  dissent- 
ing votes,  instructing  him  to  contract  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  four  milliohs  per  month. 

This  he  did  eleven  months,  when  the  cries 
of  distress  so  arose  from  eveiy  industrial  and 
productive  interest  that  Cmigress  revoked  the 
instructions. 

Headed  off  in  this,  he  called  in  other  non- 
paying  certificates  of  indebtedness  which  acted 
as  currency,  and  in  three  years  the  practical 
money  circulation  of  the  country  had  been  re- 
duced $872,854,779.28,  as  shown  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  this  article. 

This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  larger 
amount  had  done  duty  only  in  a  part  of  the 
country;  and  the  return  of  peace  distributed 
the  smaller  amount  over  the  whole  nation, 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  cash  money  of 
the  country  to  one-half  of  its  former  propor- 
tionate volume  when  spread  over  the  increased 
area. 

For  the  statistics  showing  how  fidlures,  ruin, 
and  devastation  accompanied  this  murderous 
process,  not  with  equal  step,  but  like  a  geo- 
metric ratio,  ranging  in  amount  of  failures 
fi^m  $17,625,000  in  1865  to  $228,490,000  in 
1878,  we  again  refer  our  readers  to  our  earlier 
chapters. 

Now  we  present  the  instructive  but  agoniz- 
ing and  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  nation  more 
blessedly  endowed  th&n  any  other  on  this 
planet  in  natural  resources  of  the  territory  and 
inherent  capacities  of  its  citizens,  prostrated 
financially,  productively,  and  commercially; 
its  industries  either  paralyzed  to  inaction  or 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  usurious  exac- 
tions by  a  monopoly  of  the  money  power  cre- 
ated by  the  nation,  and  in  whose  favor  the  na- 
tion has  abdicated  ont-lidlf  of  iU  s&tereignty  in 
the  provision,  distribution,  and  regulating  the 
price  for  use  (rate  of  interest)  of  money,  which 
is  the  only  way  that  the  constitutional  demand 
to  regulate  the  value  of  money  can  be  met. 

Abdicated  a  sovereignty  not  only  delegated 
to  it  by  the  common  laws  of  nations  and  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  but  by  the  latter 
especially  forbidden  to  delegate  the  same,  even 
to  States,  much  less  to  individuals. 

Now,  instead  of  money  being  true  to  its 
name,  and  running  or  circulating,  being  re- 
stricted to  less  than  one-half  the  amount  of 
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those  other  dyilized  nations,  who  are  our  in- 
dustrial competitors,  we  are  driyen  into  the 
meshes  of  the  usuren,  and  credit  and  bartw 
have  superseded  cash. 

While  the  price  for  the  use  of  money  has 
quadrupled,  labor  is  either  unemployed  or  act- 
ive at  one-half  its  former  prices. 

Instead  of,  as  from  1862  to  1865,  a  hundred 
dollars,  by  their  rapid  and  efficient  action,  buy- 
ing, selling,  and  canceling  debt  to  the  extent 
of  a  thousand  dollars  per  week,  settlements 
are  effected  by  notes  and  due-bills,  thus  mak- 
ing a  cumbrous  credit  currency,  taking  from 
ten  to  a  hundred  times  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  required  of  our  former  cash  cur- 
rency to  do  the  same  work. 

To  make  this  credit  currency  avaihible,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  delegated  sharers  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  the  national 
banks,  or,  worse  still,  the  curbstone  brokers — 
and.  ob,  shame  I  shame  1  these  same  classes, 
severely  satirized  by  Prof.  Price,  who  denies 
that  they  are  '*  dealers  in  money,''  and  boldly 
affirms  that  they  are  only  **  brokers  in  credit," 
are  clamoring  for  a  farther  reduction  of  our 
little  pivot  of  three  per  cent,  cash  money,  an 
the  claim  that  it  is  redundant,  that  the  clumsy 
superstructure  of  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of 
credit  money  may  be  correspondingly  en- 
larged. 

We  err  in  saying  earretpondingly,  as  we  have 
endeavored  briefly  to  demonstcate  the  fytct  that 
ev^ry  dollar  abstracted  from  the  cash  money 
of  industry  requires  at  least  ten  dollars  of  the 
credit  money  of  the  bankers  to  do  the  same 
work ;  and,  when  it  is  done,  it  is  done  cum- 
brously  and  expensively. 

Why  can't  heaven  voudisafe  to  us  a  modem 
Cicero  in  our  Congress  to  expose  and  denounce 
these  modem  Catalines,  and  **  put  a  whip  in 
every  honest  hand  to  lash  Uie  scoundrels 
naked  through  the  world." 

But  as  we  have  not  got  a  Cicero,  we  will 
quote  the  recent  utterance  of  another  equally 
as  great,  but  of  vety  different  development— 
we  mean  Peter  Cooper,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Tnbune,  Dec.  11th,  1874— referring 
to  his  letter  to  Charles  O'Conor,  says : 

^  That  letter  was  written  in  the  hope  of  fix- 
ing the  attention  of  the  American  people  on  a 
united  effort  to  find  out  and  remove  the  causes 
that  have  operated  so  effectually  to  paraljrze 
and  derange  all  the  diversified  industries  of 
the  nation,  and  that  to  an  extent  that  has 
shmnk  the  value  of  property,  so  that  real  es- 
tate can  not  be  sold  or  mortgages  obtained  on 
it  for  much  more  than  one-half  the  amount  I 


that  the  samei  property  would  have  brought 
two  years  affo. 

*'  I  believe  I  h&ve  diown  in  that  letter  that 
on  the  day  that  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted,  it  was  made  the  first  and 
most  important  duty  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  Just  system  of  money, 
weights,  and  measures  as  the  only  means  by. 
which  the  general  welfare  of  a  nation  can  be 
effectually  promoted.  It  is  to  be  forever  re- 
gretted that  our  Government  irilowed  local 
banks  to  continue  to  issue  bills  of  credit,  in 
the  shape  of  pktnres  called  money,  in  open 
violation  of  their  constitutional  obligation. 
That  currency  was  allowed  to  continue  until 
our  Government,  as  a  war  measure,  was  com- 
pelled to  assume  its  rightful  power  to  control 
the  whole  currency  of  the  nation,  and  instead 
of  the  local  bank  currency  which  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said  '  must  be  suppressed,  and  the  cir- 
culation restored  to  the  nation,  to  whom  it 
belongs  '—instead  of  that  currenpy,  our  Gov- 
emment  was  compelled,  as  a  war  measure,  to 
issue  a  legal  tender  paper  money  that  has 
proved  to  be  the  best  currency  that  the  coun- 
.tiy  and  Government  have  ever  possessed.  Our 
1^^  tender  money  has  not  only  saved  the  na- 
tion's life— it  has,  in  addition,  enabled  the 
Government  to  pay  off  a  large  part  of  the  na- 
tion's debt  Its  introduction  stimuUted  tht 
enthusiasm  of  our  people,  and  called  forth  s 
power  that  has  astonished  the  world." 

OAfiH  MONBT  V&  CBSDIT  MONBT. 

In  our  last  article  we  endeavored  to  exhibit 
the  earnest,  systematic,  and  very  clamorous 
efforts  which  have  been  and  are  being  made  by 
the  ^  credit  mongers "  to  drive  the  American 
people  into  their  meshes  by  withdrawing  c^ 
money  aUd  substituting  credit 

We  endeavored  to  Ulustrate  clearly  the  effect 
of  the  same  in  the  past,  and  what  might  be 
expected  in  the  fhture,  as  to  the  individual  in 
relation  to  society. 

We  demonstrated  by  statistics  the  great  and 
grievous  wrong  which  had  been  done  in  the 
past  to  the  great  labor  interests  of  the  country 
by  the  substitution  of  the  diseased,  inflated, 
and  clumsy  credit  money  of  the  parasites  for 
the  healthy,  solid,  and  active  cash  money*  of 
the  people. 

In  addition  to,  and  in  oonfiimation  of;  om 
position,  we  appended  the  evidence  of  that  em- 
inent authority  on  political  economy,  whose 
life  has  been  passed  in  studying  and  teaching 
its  problems,  Prof  Bonamy  I^ice,  of  Oxford 
University,  England,  who  forcibly  indorsed  our 
conclusions.   We  have  quoted  his  definition  of 
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banker  as  a  broker  who  deals  in  credits  as  dis- 
tinguished firom  cash.  In  his  lecture  of  Not. 
80tb,  1874,  he  fVirther  explains  thns : 

"  Gkntlemen,  he  is  a  dealer  in  credit  who 
goes  down  yonr  beautiful  Broadway  and  goes 
into  one  of  your  pretty  stores  and  orders  a 
beautifhl  hat  and  a  pretty  coat,  and  khows  per- 
fectly well  that  he  has  not  the  means  of  pay- 
ing for  them.  That  is  a  dealer  in  credit  I 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  credit. 
It  is  unintelligible  to  me.  It  only  means  that 
a  man  has  taken  goods  and  has  not  paid  for 
them.    That  is  its  only  meaning. 

''Bankers  may  deal  in  debts— that  is  alL 
They  make  flresh  debts  in  lending  what  they 
receive." 

And  with  "  abundant  caution/'  as  the  law- 
yers say,  knowing  that  he  was  antagonizing 
old  prejudices  and  conyictions,  he  rearranged 
his  statement,  and  placed  it  in  as  riyid  a  light 
as  possible,  thus : 

**  Now,  you  will  see  how  that  bankers  do  not 
kaye  capital.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  that  in  London  especially, 
say  they  have  got  capital  Where  is  their 
capital  f  They  have  got  ink-stands,  they  have 
got  pens,  they  have  got  buildings,  and  some 
furniture.  But  where  is  the  capital  f  I  don*t 
see  it 

"  They  have  got  no  capital.  What  they  have 
got  is,  to  find  a  buyer  for  the  man  who  sold 
wheat,  and  that  is  all." 

And  having  thus,  in  the  most  forcible  man- 
ner, exhibited  the  hollowness  of  the  pretense 
of  those  dickerers  in  credit— those  middlemen 
between  producers  and  consumers,— those  stim- 
ulators of  credit,  as  It  is  all  they  have  to  feed 
on ;  those  men  of  sophistiy  and  arrogance,  who 
had  already  cajoled  and  bullied  a  too-jrielding 
Congress  to  an  abdication  of  one-half  the  na- 
tion's money  empire  in  their  favor,  and  who 
now  impudently  demand  possession  of  the 
other  half,  he  turns  to  those  workers  whom 
every  political  economist  who  ever  wrote  has 
pronounced  the  producers  of  every  dollar  of 
wealth  on  the  planet,  thus : 

**  Now,  then,  gentlemen,  let  us  get  to  these 
mechanics  who  go  to  soup-kitchens,  who  have 
no  emplojrment  Let  us  go  to  this  countty, 
which  ought  to  be  the  receiver  of  emigrants 
with  open  arms,  but  which  is  unable  to  employ 
tliem.  They  must  go  back  to  Europe  from  the 
land  of  unparalleled  resources,  to  old  European 
countries  which  can  still  feed  them  better. 
That  is  a  fact  of  a  most  startling  order  I" 

The  professor  opened  his  address  by  quoting : 

**  We  have  a  country  for  its  size,  its  agricul- 


ture, its  manufacturing  and  commercial  advan- 
tages, far  surpassing  any  other  nation  recorded 
in  history,  in  proof  of  which  did  we  not  ex- 
port last  year  nearly  $400,000,000  worth  of 
bread,  meat-stuft,  and  cotton?  Yet  our  re- 
public presented  to  the  gaze  of  mankind  last 
fall  and  winter  the  greatelt  incongruity  of  any 
other  nation  that  ever  existed,  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  native-bom  American  mechan- 
ics were  reduced  to  the  first  step  toward  pau- 
perism—when they  approached  soup-houses  as 
mendicants,  with  blushing  countenances  and 
aching  hearts,  while  com  by  the  ten  thousand 
bushels  was  consumed  in  the  West  for  fiiel, 
and,  to  add  to  our  shame,  thousands  of  French 
artisans  left  this  boasted  country  during  the 
September  panic,  and  retumed  to  their  respec- 
tive countries  to  obtain  employment,  whereby 
they  preserved  their  trae  manhood  and  dignity 
,  of  character." 

*'  And  I  read  in  one  of  the  Journals  of  New 
York  to-day  that  in  the  great  Stote  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  ooal  r^ons — the  veiy  center 
of  wealth,  the  ven'^  productive  force  of  mod- 
em times— employment  can  not  be  obtained, 
there  is  no  food  for  the  women,  laborers'  fam- 
ilies are  starving,  and  every  kind  of  moral  and 
social  disorder  is  looming  in  prospect  Gentle- 
men, that  is  the  great  thing  which  I  propose 
shall  occupy  our  attention  to-night  How  comes 
it  to  pass  that  in  America,  teeming  with  every 
powerftil  resource  for  making  men  worthy  and 
great,  that  these  fealH^ul  calamities  are  in  pros- 
pect?" 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  assist 
the  professor  in  his  researches,  and  to  extend 
that  investigation  to  its  influence  upon  the  na- 
tion in  relation  to  the  civilhced  world.        * 

We  will  premise  by  reminding  our  readers 
that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  cash  money 
in  its  difi^erent  forms,  which  was  withdrawn 
fh)m  its  beneficent  work,  was  all  of  it  certifi- 
cates of  our  national  indebtedness,  which  were 
gladly  carried  by  our  citizens  without  interest. 

This  was  collected,  the  form  of  those  aggre- 
gated millions  was  changed  to  long  bonds, 
bearing  gold  interest,  which  were  shipped  off" 
to  Europe,  and  by  syndicates  and  other  modes, 
we  teazed  and  coaxed  the  foreigner  to  take 
them— in  exchange  for  gold  ?  No.  Mr.  Price 
tells  us  that "  Loans  always  come  to  countries, 
not  in  money,  but  in  goods.  AlwayB,  Do  you 
suppose  if  the  nation  borrows  $20,000,000 
or  $80,000,000,  that  the  foreigner  sends  $20,* 
000,000  or  $80,000,000  of  paper  notes  or  sover- 
eigns? What  you  borrow  is  goods,  and  of 
course  you  have  a  JoUy  time  over  goods,  and 
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the  gap  you  make  in  yourselves  is  not  per- 
ceived." 

We  got  carpets,  shawls,  and  other  useless 
trinkets,  thus  imposing  on  us  a  quadruple  bur- 
den, viz. : 

Ist  To  raise  by  ftirther  loans,  or  otherwise, 
gold  enough  to  pay  the  interest. 

2d.  By  taking  from  our  own  productive  in- 
dustries the  opportunity  to  manufacture  the 
goods  thus  obtained — thus  killing  our  produc* 
tion. 

8d.  By  paralyzing  our  industries  by  the  with- 
drawal of  its  life-blood—- its  cash  money. 

4th.  By  creating  an  absentee  landlordism, 
which,  with  an  annual  exportation  of  only 
$1.50  per  head,  ruined  Ireland,  and  now,  with 
a  drain  of  $8.50  per  head,  is  ruining  us. 

That  same  exodus  which,  by  the  migration 
of  the  producing  classes  under  the  leadership 
of  Moses,  changed  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  with 
its  fields  of  almost  unparalleled  fertility,  its 
woiks  of  internal  improvement,  netting  it 
with  canals  as  New  England  is  with  railroads, 
its  wonderful  advance  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
some  of  which  we  have  fruitlessly  labored  to 
discover— to  a  howling  wilderness  and  a  bar- 
barous people. 

That  same  exodus  which  changed  Ireland, 
that  most  lovely  island  of  the  ocean,  to  a  den 
of  disheartened  and  impoverished  people,  has 
already  begun. 

The  President  most  sensibly  remarked  in  his 
Message:  * 

"Debt— debt  abroad— is  the  only  element 
that  can,  with  always  a  sound  currency,  enter 
into  our  affairs  to  cause  any  continued  depres- 
sion in  the  industries  and  prosperity  of  our 
pe<5ple.'' 

If  the  constitution  of  the  President's  mind 
had  been  more  logical,  he  would  have  seen 
that  even  as  a  foreign  debt  is  detrimental  to  a 
nation,  personal  indebtedn^  is  detrimental  to 
an  individual,  and  an  extension  of  his  analysis 
would  have  avoided  his  parodoxical  position 
of  arguing  against  national  indebtedness,  while 
recommending  the  fUrther  construction  of  cash 
money  by  the  inflation  of  ten  times  thje  amount 
of  the  money  of  the  credit  brokers,  which  was 
the  logical  sequence  of  his  other  remarks  on 
our  national  finances. 

Judge  Eelley,  from  his  seat  in  Congress,  in 
an  extempore  speech,  made  a  most  masterly 
and  exhaustive  analysis  of  that  phase  of  our 
financial  question. 

In  a  former  paper  of  this  series  we  re- 
ferred to  Judge  Eelley's  strenuous  and  patri- 
otic efforts  to  undo  some  part  of  the  mischief 


which,  under  the  pressure  and  advice  of  the 
credit  mongers,  previous  Congresses  have  done. 

On  this  vitally  important  point  of  cash  as 
against  credit— of  national,  well-secured  cur- 
rency as  against  the  inflated  balloonery  of  the 
bankers,  we  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  the 
highest  scientific  authority  on  one  continent, 
and  the  mightiest  potentate  on  the  other. 

We  have  shown  that  the  same  symptoms  of 
coming  societary  dissolution  as  preceded  the 
devastation  of  Egypt  and  Ireland,  are  exhib* 
ited  by  America ;  and  will  now  add  the  ex- 
haustive demonstration  of  one  of  our  oldest 
and  ablest  statesmen. 

We  again  quote  from  Judge  Kelley*s  re- 
marks—the parentheses  being  ours.  With  the 
parentheses,  the  delineation  is  true  of  our  social 
position  with  enforced  credit  taking  the  place 
of  the  money  which  was  withdrawn;  disre- 
garding the  parentheses,  we  have  the  original 
presentation  of  credit  in  its  natioTud  aspect : 

"Why,  sir  (foreign),  debt,  carrying  (gold)  fai- 
terest,  is  what  is  crushing  the  hearts  and  the 
hopes  and  undermining  the  morals  of  the  la- 
boring people  of  our  country.  It  is  that  in- 
debtedness which  is  fiUing  our  alms-houses 
with  people  skilled  in  many  industries  and 
eager  to  toil  for  their  living.  It  is  that  (foreign) 
debt,  that  annual  (gold)  indebtedness  for  inter- 
est on  the  principal,  that  is  stripping  the  thrifty 
and  industrious  laborer  of  his  earnings  hoard- 
ed through  years  in  savings-banks;  that  is 
compelling  him  to  see  his  humble,  but  mort- 
gaged home  pass  to  the  capitalist  at  a  nominal 
price,  because  he  has  not  been  permitted  to 
earn  the  little  stipend  that  would  enable  him 
to  pay  his  monthly  dues  to  the  building  associ- 
ation, or  his  semiannual  installment  to  the  cap- 
italist It  is  that  (foreign)  debt  which  is  cans- 
ing  a  va9t  tide  of  emigration  to  flow  fh)m  our 
shores,  and  repelling  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  who  hoped  and  expected  to  find 
shelter,  freedom,  and  prosperity  under  our  re- 
publican institutions.'' 

The  Judge  quotes  some  very  valuable  his- 
tory as  to  the  simultaneous  creation  of  the 
greenbacks  and  5-20  bonds,  by  which  the  attri- 
bute of  convertibility  was  imparted  to  the  for- 
mer, but  which  it  was  most  disastrously  de- 
prived of  at  a  later  day.    We  quote : 

LACK  OF  COirVERTIBILITY  T&E   RUIN  OF  CON- 
TINEin'AL  MONET  AND  FRENCH  ASSIONATa    V 

"  When  the  Government  issued  greenbacks 
it  acted  with  wisdom  enlightened  by  the  expe- 
rience of  history.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  then  the 
greM  mind  of  this  House,  knew  the  story  of 
French  assignats,  and  knew  that  they  had 
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&iled  because  they  had  been  founded  on  the 
revenues  of  property  to  which  the  goyemmcnt 
issuing  them  had  no  legal  tenure,  and  that 
when  the  church  reclaimed  her  property  and 
the  returning  nobility  claimed  its,  there  was 
no  means  of  redeeming  the  paper.  He  knew, 
too,  the  story  of  our  Continental  paper ;  that 
it  had  been  issued  with  no  means  provided  for 
its  redemption  or  absorption.  He  knew,  •sir 
(for  in  1882  he  and  I  talked  over  the  wise 
opinions  pressed  upon  the  Continental  Con- 
jO'ess  by  Benjamin  Franklin),  that  that  great 
man  had  urged  that  Congress  not  to  increase 
the  issues  of  paper,  but  to  borrow  from  the 


people  those  which  had  already  been  made  by 
offering  them  an  interest-bearing  bond;  and, 
as  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  write,  had 
Franklin's  advice  been  taken,  the  story  of  Con- 
tinental money  would  not  have  become,  as  it 
now  is,  a  snare  and  a  delusion  to  many  honest, 
well-meaning,  and  patriotic  people;  because 
the  amount  issued  would  have  been  small,  the 
excess  would  have  flowed  back  upon  the 
Treasury,  the  people  would  have  held  interest- 
bearing  bonds  which  in  time  would  have  been 
paid  off,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt 
would  have  been  nominal  in  comparbon  with 
the  figures  presented  by  the  total  issue  of  Con* 
tinental  money. 


ABSEMTEEISM. 

GOING  TO  BUBOP^  TO  STAY. 


TWO  brothers,  sons  of  a  merchant  who 
left  them  each  a  moderate  competency, 
are  sitting  in  the  old-fashioned  house  inher- 
ited by  one  of  them,  and  situated  near 
Washington  Square,  in  the  city  of  Now  York. 
The  elder  brother,  Lewis,  has  an  intellectual 
and  rather  imposing  look,  but  seems  lacking 
in  that  toughness  which  is  so  essential  to 
success  in  every  sphere  of  life.  Julian,  the 
younger  brother,  and  owner  of  the  old  man- 
sion, is  of  less  striking,  but  more  resolute, 
appearance. 

They  are  talking  earnestly  together.  Ju- 
lian says :  **  So  you  are  disgusted  with  your 
native  land,^and  are  going  to  take  your  fam- 
ily back  to  (Germany  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  elder,  "  I  can  not  stand 
it  here.  Living  is  expensive,  shoddy  is 
king,  all  goods  and  handiwork  arc  bogus, 
taxes  are  outrageous,  the  politicians  are  liars 
and  thieves,  patriotism  is  dead,  the  schools 
and  colleges  are  shams,  society  is  honey- 
combed with  vice.  I  will  go  back  to  Ger- 
many, where  I  can  live  in  peace,  educate  my 
children  decently,  and  forget  the  dream  of  a 
model  republic." 

**  Yes,"  said  Julian,  "  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  lately.  I  find  by 
the  foreign  journals  that  whereas  formerly 
American  travelers  there  were  noted  for 
their  disposition  to  brag  of  their  country, 
the  fashion  with  them  now  is  to  decry  every- 
thing American,  and  chime  in  with  all  the 
severest    criticisms    of  their  native    land. 


There  were  plenty  like  you  in  Europe  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  They  knew  it 
was  coming,  and  were  quite  sure  that  the 
Southerners  would  be  victbrious.  We  owe 
small  thanks  to  such  faint  hearts  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union." 

"  Well,  what  is  the  Union  good  for  now 
that  it  is  what  you  call  *  preserved  ? '  With 
the  Southern  States  under  Grants  military 
satraps  and  the  carpet-baggers;  with  Con- 
gress ruled  by  the  money  oligarchs  and  their 
European  confederates,  whose  usurious  con- 
spiracy has  robbed  us  of  the  greenback,  and 
thus  prostrated  our  industries;  with  your 
Union-shrieking  Republican  party  retreating 
before  the  rising  rabble  of  Tammany  Dem- 
ocrats, re-constructed  rebels,  and  Western 
malcontents  of  all  political  parties;  and 
with  railroad  rings  within  rings  co-operating 
with  Wall  Street  speculators  and  Washing- 
ton lobbyists  to  fleece  the  whole  country,  I 
feel  as  if  Horace  Greeley^s  original  idea  to 
let  the  *  wayward  sisters  go  in  peace,'  may 
have  been  a  good  one,  and  would  have  saved 
us  from  becoming  a  nation  of  liars  and 
thieves,  as  Godkin,  of  the  Nation^  says  wa 
are." 

"  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  find  fault,  brother ;  and 
we  are  badly  enough  off,  to  be  sure.  But 
the  case  is  not  so  desperate.  There  are 
many  promising  signs.  And  let  me  warn 
you  that  if  you  sneak  off  to  Germany,  on  the 
pretext  of  educating  your  children,  you  will 
be  an  unhappy  man.    Everything  you  have 
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said  is  an  argument  for  your  remaining  here. 
If  you  were  an  ordinarily  selfish  man,  I 
would  let  you  go  your  way;  but  I  know 
that  you  have  desired  to  do  the  State  some 
service,  and  are  only  too  easily  disheartened. 
All  such  men  are  needed  at  home  now,  to 
fight  the  evils  you  enumerate.  As  to  your 
children,  you  certainly  used  to  feel  that  it 
was  your  duty  to  fit  them  to  be  useful  citi- 
zens; and  until  you  conclude  to  abandon 
America  entirely,  you  can  not  consistently 
make  any  other  idea  paramount,  in  their  cul- 
ture, to  that  of  fitting  them  to  be  useful 
Americans.  Now,  what  America  needs  at 
present  is  not  profound  scholars  in  abstract 
sciences,  or  Germanesque  savants,  able  to 
discover  *  something  about  the  dative  case,* 
Cut,  to  put  it  simply  and  squarely,  men  and 
women  who  will  not — to'save  their  lives-Aio 
that  very  lying  and  stealing  which  so  much, 
and  so  properly,  troubles  you.  A  home  edu- 
cation, and  the  daily  habit  of  facing  the 
temptations  to  err  that  especially  beset 
Americans,  will  fit  them  to  do  so  in  after- 
life much  better  than  a  residence  among 
Europeans." 

"  Well,"  replied  Lewis,  somewhat  pettish- 
ly, ^*  I  am  about  ready  to  abandon  America, 
if  I  could  dispose  of  my  property.  I  think 
I  have  had  my  share  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  the  country ;  and  now  that  Grant  is 
bound  to  usurp  the  government,  and  Wall 
Street  and  the  European  capitalists  are  sure 
to  help  him,  though  I  don^t  think  he  can 
quite  do  it,  I  see  such  turmoil  ahead,  that  I 
conclude  that  if  I  must  live  in  the  midst  of 
anarchy,  it  had  better  be  that  kind  which 
prevails  chronically  in  Europe,  where,  as 
Carlyle,  says,  it  is  usually  *  plus  the  street 
constable.' " 

^"  Well,  brother,  I  have  faith  in  the  destiny 
of  this  nation.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
grand  coi^^entration  of  all  the  best  and 
strongest  races  of  the  planet  have  been  gath- 
lered  here  in  these  ends  of  the  earth  and  of 
time  for  nothing.  Though  I  often  wonder 
how  it  will  be  done,  I  believe  we  will  come 
out  right." 

'"  I  know,"  said  Lewis,  "  that  England  has 
gone  down  at  different  times  into  the  depths 
of  profligacy  without  reaching  utter  destruc- 
tion; but  it  is  different  with  a  republic 
Where,  in  history,  do  you  find  a  republic 


that  recovers  its  virtue  when  it  has  gone  to 
the  bad.  Such  governments  are  like  wo- 
men, when  once  they  *  stoop  to  folly,'  that  is 
the  end  of  them." 

"No,  Lewis,  we  are  going  to  show  the 
world  something  new.  Our  republic  will 
recover  her  virtue.  Upon  the  grand  reforms 
uqw  in  operation  we  will  lay  a  new  founda- 
tion. And  speaking  of  woman — ^her  enfran- 
chisement and  entrance  upon  all  the  spheres 
of  activity  for  which  she  shows  an  aptitude 
will  be  one  chief  means  of  our  deliverance. 
I  tell  you,  the  host  of  reforms — ^religious,' 
civil,  social — in  temperance,  dress,  sanitary, 
medical— the  guaranteeism  and  co-operation 
— the  innumerable  new  appliances  to  promote 
comfort  and  make  it  *  easy  to  be  good '  — the 
universal  diffusion  of  intelligence — will  start 
a  reaction.  Already  there  is  this  cry  arising 
in  England  even.  Stop  this  greedy  wish  of 
the  strong  ones  to  secure  for  each  a  sure 
competency,  and  discover  some  way  of  se- 
curing the  same  to  all  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious." 

"Well,  Julian,  prate  as  you  will,  I  say  the 
game  is  up,  and  I  am  off  for  Europe.  When 
you  have  got  Grant  for  king,  or  some  Robes- 
pierre for  chief  anarch,  you  will  agree  with 
me." 

"  A  thousand  times.  No  I  I  shall  die  be- 
lieving in  a  successful  future  for  the  Repub- 
lic ;  will  at  all  events  finish  my  career  fight- 
ing her  foes  in  the  last  ditch." 

SAMUEL  LEAVITT. 


New  Hampshire  Politics— The  Temper- 
ance Party.— The  temperance  or  prohibition 
party  of  New  Hampshire  have  resolved,  as  an 
independent  party,  to  stand  their  ground 
hereafter.  They  have  accordingl y  nominated 
their  State  and  Congressional  ticket  for  their 
coming  State  election,  and  as  these  prohibi- 
tionists are  nearly  all  drawn  from  the  Repub- 
lican ranks,  the  Republican  party  in  the  ap- 
proaching New  Hampshire  election,  will  most 
likely  suffer  another  defeat.  If  so  it  will  for 
the  Republicans  be  a  gloomy  beginning  of  the 
campaign  of  1875. — New.  York  Herald, 

[Is  there  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ? 
The  temperance  men  having  taken  a  stand, 
why  should  not  the  depleted  Republicans 
come  over  to  the  temperance  platform  t 
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USES    OF    INDIYIDUALITT. 


rpO  be  nnmindfiil  of  the  value  of  the  fac- 
-L  ulty  of  Individuality,  is  to  be  tmgrate- 
fhl  for  an  invaloable  bleaeing.  It  is  that 
beautiful  division  in  the  brain's  arch  that 
lends  itself  as  a  window,  through  which  the 
other  faculties  look  to  see  the  things  that  ex- 
ist If  inappreciation  of  the  beautifhl  and 
the  good  is  a  fkult,  then  let  us  all  plead 
measurably  guilty  of  the  same,  and  resolve 
upon  doing  better  for  the  future.  We  should 
be  aware  that  without  the  organ  of  Individ- 
uality the  beauties  of  nature  were  useless 
Adornments;  that  form,  feature,  color,  the 
sublime  prospects  of  hill  and  dale,  of  heaven 
and  earth,  would  pass  unrecognized  before 
the  mind.  Were  we  able  to  make  but  one 
sound,  or  were  the  delightful  songsters  of 
the  grove  with  us  so  restricted,  then,  indeed, 
were  our  beautifhl  earth-home  a  monotonous 
and  miserable  residence.  The  absence  of  In- 
dividuality would  cause  a  condition  of  things 
akin  to  this.  The  variety  in  nature  observed 
by  us  is  so  much  a  matter  of  expectancy,  that 
we  £ul  to  observe  with  that  appreciation 
which  we  should  had  we  to  exert  ourselves 
to  obtain  it  The  waters  roll  down  the  silent 
rivers,  reflecting  on  their  surface  the  heavens 
and  immediate  surroundings  as  no  artist 
could  depict  them;  the  flowers,  too,  are 
^ked  with  a  glory  surpassing  the  superflu- 
ous adornments  of  Eastern  kings ;  the  clouds 
have  their  gold  and  silver  linings,  the  rain- 
bow its  varied  "hues,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  pleasures  seen  by  the  eye,  regaling  all  the 
senses,  all  speak  of  the  goodness  of  God 
through  Individually,  and  of  His  intent  to 
leave  us  without  an  excuse  for  being  un- 
happy. 

Tlie  habit  of  observation  is  most  worthy 
of  encouragement  There  is  a  pleasure  in 
discovery  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  relying  upon 
others*  observations,  which  we  are  commonly 
too  content  to  do.    There  have  been  times 


when  the  minds  of  great  men  have  lived 
years  of  pleasure  in  as  many  hours.  And  do 
we  not  learn  from  this  that — 

"  We  can  make  our  lives  •nbUme, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
FootpilDts  on  the  sands  of  time  ?  " 
How  easily  do  we  run  the  mind  over  uni- 
versal history,  and  select  therefrom  the  most 
noted  workers  for  the  world's  good,  and  find 
them  particularly  remarkable  for  active  Indi- 
viduality! What  must  have  been  the 
thoughts  of  ColumbuSf  as  he  saw,  after  many 
weary  months  of  watching,  the  object  for 
which  he  set  sail  I  Think  of  Faust,  Shoefier, 
and  Outtenberg,  who  invented  types,  and 
who,  in  1450,  printed  their  first  book — ^the 
Bible  1  How  must  Newton  have  felt  when  he 
saw  the  mysterious  laws  of  gravitation  un- 
ravelled before  him  while  he  sought  seques- 
tration from  a  plague  that  was  carrying  ofiT 
thousands  in  his  native  city  I  How  exultant 
was  Franklin  when  he  proved  the  identity 
of  lightning  with  the  electric  fluid  of  the 
chemist's  laboratory,  and  held  this  subtile 
agent  for  the  first  time  under  bis  control  1 
Then  follows  Morse,  who  ^^s^tm^  the  abil- 
ity of  lightning  to  learn  English,  and  all 
other  languages,  and  to  transmit  the  same, 
the  world  over  and  the  waters  under  instan- 
taneously 1  And  can  we  not  see  the  promin- 
ence of  Pierpont's  Individuality,  united  with 
his  abundant  Ideality,  when  he  says — 

**  A  hero-chieftain,  laying  down  his  pen. 
Closes  his  eyes  in  Washington,  at  ten: 
The  lightning-coarier  leaps  along  the  line. 
And  at  St  Louis  tells  the  tale  at  nine; 
Halting:,  a  thousand  miles  whence  he  departed. 
And  getting;  there  an  hour  before  he  started  f  * 

Looking  back  still  fhrther  we  learn  of  the 
valuable  researches  of  Copernicus,  who, 
through  his  predominant  Individuality,  co- 
ordinating with  Causality,  discovered  the  or- 
der of  the  solar  system.  By  the  discovery  of 
Kepler's  three  great  laws,  General  Hitchei 
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was  happy  to  say,  *'  And  thus  the  dawn  of 
modern  adeuce  broke  in  beaaty  o*er  the 
world ! "  So  in  the  sphere  of  mechanics  ean 
the  wonder-working  Individuality  be  found 
increaaii^ly  illoitrated.  By  it  Dr.  Gail  dis- 
covered the  beautiful  and  invaluable  scSence 
of  Phrenology.  Observing  a  marked  prom- 
inence between  the  eyes  of  a  boy  at  school, 
who  invariably  overmatched  him  in  commit- 
ting words  to  memory,  the  idea  struck  his 
mind  that  other  peculiar  traits  of  disposi- 
tion might  have  some  external  marks  on  the 
cranium  denoting  them.  He  was  suocessfiil 
in  finding  that  prominences  and  depressions 
in  some  were  wanting  in  others,  and  that 
these  corresponded  with  the  dispositions  of 
the  individuals  in  every  case.  Religionists 
have  exercised  the  organ  of  Individuality  to 
a  large  extent,  and  have  drawn  many  of 
their  most  enchanting  illustrations  of  the 
better  land  by  observing  the  beautiful  in 
this.  We  find  in  the  discourses  and  parables 
of  the  great  Teacher  abundant  evidences  of 
very  strong  Individuality ;  for  instance, "  Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow," 
etc. 

The  subject  is  capable  of  indefinite  illus- 
tnitions.  It  enters  every  art,  is  found  in  ev- 
ery science.    Its  value  is  not  alone  manifested 


in  the  human  family^  but  in  all  animated 
nature  we  may  see  how  its  possession  appears 
to  be  indispensable.  In  the  horse^  dog,  ele- 
phant, the  cat,  the  pig,  and  donkey  it  is 
mailed.  The  canier-pigeon  let  loose  when 
far  froin  its  native  home,  rises  to  a  great 
height  and  begins  its  observation  in  small 
circular  flights;  gradually  it  enlarges  them, 
until,  haying  ascertained  its  bearings,  it,  with 
almost  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  flies  toward 
its  dear  home,  with  the  little  missive  at- 
tached to*its  wing. 

To  appreciate  the  beauty  and  value  of  In- 
dividuality I  would  suggest  one^s  sudden  • 
transferrence  to  Bahara^that  waste  of  drift- 
ing sand,  enlivened  by  no  stream^s  gentle 
murmur,  cheered  by  no  smiling  verdure,  re- 
freshed by  no  cooling  breezes  or  gladdening 
showers,  nor  thrilled  by  the  music  of  the 
happy  birds  I  Even  though  we  dwelt  in  the 
palace  of  a  prince,  amid  the  sterile  surround- 
ings, how  miserable  we  should  feelt  We 
would  long  with  aching  minds  for  our  hills, 
the  rivulets,  the  trees,  the  zephyrs,  and  the 
pearly  drops  of  rain,  and  the  other  varied 
as8ociati<His  of  our  ordinary  life  which  per- 
haps we  are  too  much  given  to  ov^look  be- 
cause of  their  commonness 
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IIB.    J.     P.    THOMAS,     OF     KENTUCKY. 

AN'JBXPBKIMBNT  IN  PHBENOLOGICAL  PORTRAITUKB. 


A  PEW  months  since  we  received  a  some- 
what novel  proposition  from  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  Pembroke,  Kentucky.  After 
some  preliminary  remarks  with  regard  to  his 
own  experience  in  connection  with  Phrenol- 
ogy, his  letter  proceeds  thus :  "  When  I  came 
to  this  section,  some  time  since  the  war,  ev- 
erybody seemed  to  regard  the  science  of  Phre- 
nology as  an  exploded  theory  and  a  humbug. 
At  present,  however,  considerable  interest  is 
awakened  on  the  subject,  and  some  of  the 
best  heads  and  most  intelligent  minds  are 
almost  persuaded,  like  Agripp%,  that  there 
are  ^me  interesting  secrets  and  great  practi- 
cal truths  in  the  science.  Still,  however, 
they  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  subject,  and 
would  like  to  see  it  more  definitely  tested. 
In  this  behalf,  I  forward  you  by  to-day*s  mail 
a  photograph  of  an  intimate  friend,  a  gentle- 


man who  manifests  certain  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, whiph  are  in  some  respects  rather 
too  much  for  our  abilities  to  read  imd  recon- 
cile with  Phrenology." 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  method  in 
the  case  of  a  correspondent  who  desires^ 
written  description  of  character,  we  requested 
that  certain  measurements  of  the  head  and 
body  of  the  proposed  subject  be  made,  and 
such  other  requisitions  be  observed  as  are  set 
forth  in  the  circular  relating  to  examinations 
by  correspondence,  published  at  this  ofiice, 
and  generally  known  as  the  **  Mirror  of  the 
Mind.'*  Our  correspondent  fully  complied  . 
with  these,  and  we  carefully  delineated  the  ^ 
character  of  J.  P.  Thomas,  M.D.,  the  person 
to  whom  this  test  related. 

Shortly  after  the  transmission  of  our  writ- 
ten opinion,  we  received  the  following  letter : 
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TRMBROKEpFdiruiny  5tA,  1875. 
Dbab  Sib — ^The  delineation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  J.  P.  Thomas  forwarded  firom  your 
office  to  me  was  received  last  Saturday.  I 
think  it  a  decided  hU^  explaining  to  my  miikl 
«the  mysterioas  manifestations  of  some  pecn- 
liar  traits  of  his  character  which  I  was  not  ' 


ation.  This,  howeyer,  we  did  not  deem 
altogether  expedient  to  do.  The  later  letter 
restating  the  request,  and  representing  the 
propriety  of  yindicating  the  practice  of  for- 
nisliing  sketches  of  character  predicated  of 
the  photographs  of  persons,  determined  us 
in  this  course.    The  portrait  accompanying 


POBTBAIT 


■  able  to  reconcile  or  account  for  until  you  un- 
•  riddled  hinu  You  will  dispose  of  his  photo, 
as  he  directs.         Yours,  truly, 

S.  J.  DAVIS." 

We  had  previously  received  a  request  to 
publish  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Thomas^ 
in  connection  with  the  phrenological  deline- 


TH0MA8. 


was  engraved  from  the  photograph  which 
chiefly  served  our  professional  purpose,  and 
the  following  is  the  delineation,  abbreviated 
in  a  few  particulars,  but  in  ineaning  and  sub- 
stance precisely  as  at  first  given : 

This  gentleman  has  a  predominance  of 
the   vital    or   blood-making    temperament, 
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being  short,  stout,  heayy,  deep-chested,  and 
ample  in  the  digestiye  system ;  he  generates 
vitality  with  great  rapidity  and  abundance, 
and,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  use  of  the 
term,  he  makes  steam  faster  that  he  wants  it 
Indeed,  if  he  were  called  to  supreme  efforts, 
either  physical  or.  mental,  he  would  endure 
them  as  few  men  can.  He  can  bear  extra 
labor  and  prolonged  seasons  of  effort  If  a 
seaman,  he  would  work  two  days  and  two 
nights  without  rest,  and  thus  outdo  nearly 
eyerybody.  If  in  his  profession— medicine- 
he  were  called  to  treat  patients  in  a  case  of 
some  great  epidemic,  he  would  do  the  work 
of  two  men,  and  with  an  hour  or  two^s  sleep, 
and  a  bath,  he  would  start  again,  and  do  a 
world  of  work. 

We  think  he  is  an  active  mau  for  one  of 
his  stoutness;  and  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  was  vmii  of  foot,  for 
he  has  tremendous  muscular  power  *and  abil- 
ity to  put  forth  great  exertion  and  with  ra- 
pidity for  a  short  time^  and  endure  severe 
strains  upon  his  strength  for  a  long  period 
if  he  be  not  hurried. 

This  recuperative  power,  this  vital  genera- 
tive force,  ought  to  make  him  successful,  in- 
fluential, and  noted,  because  he  is  able  to  do 
twice  as  much  work  as  the  average  of  men« 

He  inherits  from  his  mother  his  intellect, 
and  his  build — ^mainly  all;  but  his  shoul- 
ders, the  middle  part  of  his  face,  from  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  to  the  comer  of  the  eye, 
we  judge,  comes  from  the  masculine  side  of 
his  house,  and  his  thoracic  region  comes  also 
from  the  masculine  side,  while  the  lower  and 
the  upper  parts  of  the  &ce,  and  the  abdom- 
inal region,  and  lower  extreinities,  come 
from  the  mother.  We  think  he  has  a  small, 
plump  hand,  broad  hips,  stout,  smooth  thighs, 
short,  tapering  limbs,  and  small  feet 

'^The  word  dyspepsia'  he  has  learned  in 
the  study  of  his  profession,  but  the  meaning 
of  it,  except  as  the  dictionary  gives  it,  he 
has  no  conception.  In  himself  it  is  not  illus- 
trated. We  will  not  say  that  he  has  the 
stomach  of  an  ostrich,  but  anything  that  a 
Christian  man  may  eat,  he  can  digest ;  and, 
we  may  add,  that  he  could  digest  for  two, 
and  as  he  has  inherited  from  his  mother  the 
nutritive  sy8tem,%e  has  thus  inherited  the 
feminine  power  to  digest  for  two,  as  she  is 
required  to  do. 


**From  the  feminine  side  he  inherits  an  in- 
tuitive grasp  of  mind.  He  jumps  to  conclu- 
sions, and  generally  jumps  rightly.  In  other 
words,  his  first  thought  is  his  best,  and 
though  he  has  the  power  of  analysis,  ability 
to  pick  a  subject  all  to  pieces,  and  can  com- 
prdiend  a  logical  statement,  and  even  make 
one,  he  reaches  results  by  intuition  first,  and 
reasons  them  out  aflerwurd. 

One  of  his  peculiarities  is  the  ability  to 
read  character,  and  understand  men  at  a 
glance.  If  he  were  a  detective,  or  a  magis- 
trate, a  teacher,  or  a  banker,  or  a  traveling 
business  man,  obliged  to  deal  with  strangers, 
and  to  strike  the  jight  string  in  each  case, 
this  intuitive  element  would  enable  him  to 
do  it  successfully.  Besides,  he  has  the  pow- 
er of  making  friends.  He  goes  into  a  crowd, 
and  every  man  seems  magnetized,  at  least 
every  man  that  he  likes,  and  he  thus  subjects 
other  people  to  his  controL  They  would 
feel  willing  to  do  that  which  would  please 
him ;  they  will  conform  to  his  requests  and 
obey  his  dictations. 

He  has  two  natures — the  masculine  nature, 
by  virtue  of  sex,  in  part,  and  by  virtue  of 
inheritance  in  the  way  of  dispodtion  in  part 
He  has  the  will,  the  determination,  the  pride, 
the  pluck,  and  the  severity  that  belong  to 
the  masculine,  and  the  middle  face  referred 
to  corresponds  with  that  class  of  characteria- 
tics.  He  has  ihe  feminine  by  inheritance,  in 
his  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  fJEMSulties. 

He  is  quick  to  observe,  gathers  knowledge 
rapidly,  takes  facts  on  the  wing,  as  pigeon- 
shooters  do,  becomes  well-posted  in  matters 
of  floating  interest,  and  seems  to  know  more 
of  the  many  things  than  he  really  does,  be- 
cause he  intuitively  catches  the  spirit  of  sub- 
jects, just  as  a  man  who  reads  will  sometimes 
glance  over  and  take  the  general  drift  of  an 
argument  without  reading  mriaUm;  but  he 
is  able  to  take  hold  of  sutgects  and  minutely 
dissect  them.  He  could  become  scholarly  in 
a  special  department,  but  whatever  he  may 
enter  into,  he  will  have  some  general  infor- 
mation on  nearly  everything. 

He  has  literary  taste,  is  a  good  talker.  If 
he  were  educated  to  law,  he  would  talk 
against  time.  If  he  were  an  instroctor  in  a 
medical  college,  he  would  be  a  splendid 
teacher,  because  he  does  not  lack  for  words 
to  express  himself,  not  only  critically,  but 
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Mlj,  and,  if  need  b«,  ornately.  He  is  a  nat- 
ural orator.  If  he  devoted  himself  to  poli- 
tics, he  would  adorn  the  '^  stump,'^  if  we  may 
use  that  term  without  offense,  and  become  a 
splendid  popular  orator  because  of  his  friend- 
ly heartiness,  geniality,  and  his  enthusiasm 
and  execntiye  statements  would  stir  and  ex- 
dte  the  hearers  as  by  a  kind  of  rushing  mag- 
netism. 

If  he  were  to  devote  himself  to  mechanical 
business,  or  to  some  specialty  in  surgery, 
which  might  require  mechanical  appliances, 
he  would  do  welL  He  has  good  common 
sense.  In  other  words,  Causality  and  Com- 
parison nicely  work  tog^her  in  harmony, 
applying  facts,  finding  out  the  proper. chan- 
nels for  useful  effiirt. 

We  judge  that  his  social  nature  is  uncom- 
monly strong,  that  he  is  particularly  fond  of 
woman,  and  specially  fond  of  children.  His 
Friaidship,  also,  is  broad,  genial,  and  affec- 
tionatei  He  is  cautious,  very  watchful,  Vould 
drive  like  Jehu,  but  drive  safely ;  would  car- 
ry on  large  affairs,  but  brood  over  them  with 
a  prudent  regard  for  safety. 

His  Benevolence  is  well  developed,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  people  who  need  aid 
would  be  likely  to  pass  three  out  of  four  of 
the  neighbors  in  order  to  come  to  him.  We 
judge  that  he  has  large  Veneration,  and 
comes  from  a  religious  stock  on  his  mother's 
side.  He  is  hopeftd,  anticipates  the  best, 
although  he  watches  for  the  worst 

His  Combativeness  is  larger  than  his  De- 
structiveness,  hence  he  has  more  tendency  to 
storm,  and  terrify  delinquents  with  earnest, 
indignant  language  than  he  has  to  be  cruel. 
He  is  not  one  of  those  silent,  quiet,  hating, 
revengeful  men.  He  thunders  first  and  light- 
nings afterward.  There  are  men  whose  tem- 
per is  like  add,  that  gnaws  in  silence;  his 
temper  is  more  like  powder  that  bums  loud- 
ly, and  does  not  care  who  hears  the  explo- 
sion. 

We  think  he  has  only  a  medium  share  of 
Acquisitiveness,  or  love  of  gain.  He  loves 
independence  and  power,  and  is  very  ambi- 
tious to  take  a  respectable  position  in  the 
world.  He  thinks,  however,  more  of  having 
a  horse  fast,  than  he  does  of  one  that  is  ele- 
gant in  figure  and  action.  ^ 

We  believe  him  to  be  a  brave  man,  but  his 
mother's  nature,  which  gives  the  literary,  the 


intuitive,  the  sympathetical,  the  affectionate, 
is  more  often  paramount  in  his  manner  and 
character  than  those  elements  of  the  father, 
which  give  courage,  fortitude,  and  bravery. 
He  is  a  man  whom  people  approach  cordial- 
ly, affectionately,  trustingly.  Children  be- 
lieve in  him,  women  believe  in  him,  old  peo- 
ple think  everything  of  him,  and  the  helpless 
are  never  in  doubt  as  to  his  willingness  to  do 
theiQ  service.  Selfish,  stalwart  sinners,  who 
incliile  to  prey  upon  their  fellow-men,  and  do 
that  which  is  wicked,  should  keep  out  of  his 
way.  He  would  have  made  a  good  lawyer, 
because  he  can  talk  well ;  and  as  a  physician 
he  will  do  more  for  the  public  than  for  him- 
self If  he  had  been  a  lawyer  or  a  statesman, 
or  if  he  had  taken  some  large  business  opera- 
tion, requiring  machinery  and  large  invest- 
ments of  money,  and  the  management  of 
large  numbers  of  men,  he  would  have  filled 
th$  place  welL 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1880.  He  is  about  five  feet  four  inches  in  . 
height,  and  weighs  about  165  pounds.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  man  of  < 
very  large  brain,  strongly  motive  tempera- 
ment, with  a  character  for  broad  philan- 
thropy, warm  social  qualities,  and  great 
energy ;  he  was  beloved  by  the  whole  com- 
munity in  which  he  Uved.  He  was  a  patri- 
otic and  brave  man;  raised  and  equipped  a 
company  of  volunteers  at  his  own  expense, 
and  was  a  captain  in  the  war  of  1812.  After 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  moved  to  Ken- 
tucky ;  remained  there  a  few  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Our  sul^ect  was  but  five  years  old  when 
his  f]|ther  died,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  a 
mother  in  very  reduced  circumstances,  the 
philanthropical  spirit  of  his  father  having  so 
much  militated  against  his  acquisition  of 
property  and  wealth  as  to  render  him  quite* 
poor  at  the  close  of  his  life.  He  cotdd  not 
say  No,  to  appeals  for  charity,  or  to  requests* 
for  the  accommodation  of  relations  or  friends,, 
in  that  way  paying  out  large  sums  of  security 
money,  and  several  times  being  financially 
ruined,  but  then  he  would  not  even  accept 
what  the  law  allowed  him  to  retain,  giving 
up  everything  to  his  creditors. 

His  mother  was  a  high-toned:  woman^welli 
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developed  physically  and  mentally,  conscien- 
tious and  religious,  a  noble  woman,  in  whom 
were  blended  fine  feminine  qualities  with 
great  pride  of  character.  With  this  pride  of 
character  and  undaunted  energy,  though  con- 
tending with  poverty  in  the  support  of  a 
large  family,  she  gave  all  of  her  diildren  the 
advantages  of  the  common  schools  of  that 
period. 

When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  necessity  forced  her  to  take  him 
from  school  and  place  him  in  a  drug  store, 
where,  by  diligence  and  close  application,  he 
soon  acquired  a  proficiency,  and  established 
a  reputation  as  a  prescriptionist  and  apothe- 
cary. 

Possessing  a  predilection  to  the  profession 
of  a  physician,  he  studied  materia  medica 
and  pharmacy,  therapeutics  and  chemistry, 
with  the  determination  of  entering  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  soon -as  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances should  enable  him  to  do  so.    He 


continued  actively  engaged  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  com- 
pleted his  curriculum  of  medical  studies, 
attended  two  courses  of  lectures,  graduating 
at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1859. 

Having  married  a  lady  in  Christian  Coun- 
ty, Ey.,  he  settled  in  that  section,  and  has 
since  been  actively  engaged  in  a  large,  labo- 
rious, and  successful  practice,  carrying  on  at 
the  same  time  extensive  agricultural  opera- 
tions. 

He  is  noticeable  for  indomitable  energy, 
endurance,  decidon  of  character,  off-hand  ex- 
pression, sociability,  kindness,  and  hospi- 
tality. He  never  allows  pleasure  to  interfere 
with  business,  nor  does  he  regard  storm, 
cold,  or  darkness  when  the  sick  need  his  at- 
tention. 

Few  men  are  more  beloved  and  reverenced 
in  the  paradise  of  the  family  circle,  his  own 
consisting  of  wife,  two  sons,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 


^♦» 


BUTT    TO    FRIENDS. 


J  rpHOSE  who  believe  not  in  friendship  have 
JL  cast  the  first  stone  at  the  foundation  of 
truth  itself  Rarities  are  scoffed  at,  and 
laughed  to  scorn — so  is  the  blessed  strength 
and  trust  of  a  friend  only  a  theme  for  un- 
belief. It  is  often  said  ''I  would  believe 
in  friendship,  but  where  do  we  see  it  in 
its  purity  and  unselfishness?"  Too  true. 
We  know  that  what  is  called  friendship 
is  often  too  cold  and  indifferent  in  feeling, 
or  if  it  oversteps  these  bounds,  it  ripens  into 
love.  It  is  because  we  l9uild  on  a  false  basis 
that  the  structure  does  not  stand.  We  ex- 
pect too  .  much,  and  give  too  little.  Does 
any  one  pity  me  because  of  my  infirmities  ? 
Why  should  I  pity  or  be  lenient  to  others  ? 
jLh,  that  is  where  the  divine  part  shows  it- 
self, without  which  friendship  can  not  live — 
is  it  hard  to  learn  to  bear  with  infirmities — 
to  overlook,  to  cover  up  deficiencies  in  oth- 
ers, and  be  as  well  pleased,  as  least,  outward- 
ly If  so,  then  we  can  be  no  true  friend — 
we  are  not  worthy  to  wear  the  armor.  We 
must  trust  in  all  purity  in  our  friends — we 
must  be  steadfast,  unchangeable  in  our  trust ; 
mistakes  may  occur,  but  they  will  grow  few- 
er as  we  learn  to  watch  and  guard  against 


them.  The  influence  of  this  sympathy  ex- 
ercises an  UAConscious  power  oyer  us,  of 
which  we,  perhaps,  are  not  aware.  We  are 
strengthened  by  the  gain  of  some  unknown 
mystery.  There  is  a  sweet,  clinging  depend- 
ence produced  by  fnendsbip;  we  may  be 
weak  for  ourselves,  but  strong  for  others — 
self-abnegation  is  the  noblest  and  purest 
fruit  of  this  tender  blossom.  When  truth  is 
so  rare,  and  hypocrisy  so  common,  why  do 
we  not  search  after  this  gentle  fiower,  and 
why,  when  found,  do  we  thrust  it  aside  for 
some  trifie  ?  * 

Ob,  rarer  than  a  costly  jewel  is  the  confid- 
ing tenderness  of  a  true  fHend — ^more  pre- 
cious than  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  the 
firm  trust  it  inspires.  A  few  hours  of  con- 
genial companionship  may  have  an  impress 
that  will  have  its  effect  through  life ;  with 
what  care,  then,  should  we  guard  and  cher- 
ish the  blessing  that  comes  to  us  in  such  gra- 
cious guise. 

We  may  use  our  friends,  too,  in  a  noble 
way.  Criticism  and  analysis  of  them  is  ben- 
<A;ial,  providing  we  spare  not  ourselves.  We 
must  not  judge  them  from  a  selfish  stand- 
point, to  make  ourselves  perfect    Compare 
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our  fMiltg-with  thdr  Tirtnes,  and  the  q^dy  may 
be  a  gain  to  us.  ^Toider  and  trae^— how 
much  the  lit^  words  inyolve !  to  be  tender, 
we  must  hare  the  soft,  clinging,  gentlenew 
of  an  angel;  to  be  tme,  we  Most  poMeea  the 
strength  of  a  mart3rr,  to  serve  or  to  snffor, 
whichever  may  be  the  decree. 

To  onr  beet  Mends,  we  do  not  always  give 
the  better  part  within  ns— with  strange  per* 
Terseness,  we  give  to  the  indifferent  acquaint- 
aAce  onr  brightest  smiles  and  happiest  mo- 
ments, from  some  whim  which  is  as  evanes- 
cent as  it  is  worthless.  Many  a  fricrvl  has 
been  cmshed  by  simple  indifference ;  strong, 
cruel  words  could  have  been  borne,  but  the 
placid,  contemptuous  smile  has  driven  many 
a  confiding,  trustiug  spirit  to  despair.  We 
owe  many  thanks  to  the  friend  whose  mys- 


teriocu  sympathy  has  brought  bb  hiq>piness 
and  elevation  of  mind — ^what  glonons  return 
can  soul  render  to  soul}  It  should  make 
OS  happy  to  satiaiy  oar  friends,  even  though 
we  are  fiur  from  being  satisfied  onxvelves,  per- 
hi^s  ap  unselfish  wkh  to  do  onr  best  for  their 
sake  m^  bring  us  nearer  than  we  think  to 
our  hearths  goal.  But  I  am  pleased  to  be 
well  censored,  for  then  I  prove  my  friend  to 
be  true.  I  am  disgusted  with  the  sweetest 
praise,  iot  nothing  comes  easier  from  the  in- 
sincere than  foo^sh  flattery  and  vain  words. 
When  kindred  souls  meet  there  is  «  mysteri- 
ous magnetism  which  attracts,  and  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  prove  its  power;  perhaps 
we  have  not  arrived  at  that  point  of  eleva- 
tion that  we  can  be  wholly  free  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  F, 


DIALOeUE    ON    THE    STARS. 


'*  MoTHSB,  what  are  those  orbs  so  bright 
That  peep  from  clondless  skies  at  nlg^t? 
Say,  mother,  dear,  am  I  not  rights 
Are  they  not  holy  angels*  eyes, 
Now  looklDg  downward  from  the  skies?** 

"Dear  child,  the  twinkling  orbs  yon  see, 
That  seem  to  gaae  on  yon  and  me. 
Though  small,  indeed,  they  look  to  be, 
.  Are  worlds  as  large  as  this,  my  love, 
Sustained  and  ruled  by  God  above." 

'*  Then  in  those  worlds,  dear  mother,  do 
The  flowers  bloom,  of  every  hue. 
And  mountains  rise  in  grandeur,  too  ? 


Do  arching  skies  above  them  bend  ? 
Do  rain,  and  snows,  and  dews  descend? 

**  Are  they  inhabited,  I  pray, 
By  beings  formed  like  us,  of  clay, 
Who  live  awhile,  then  pass  away? 
Or  do  Immortal  beings  fair 
Dwell  in  eternal  bliss  up  there  ?  "' 

**No  doubt,  my  child,  those  worlds  on  high. 
On  which  you  gaze  with  wondering  eye, 
Are  scenes  of  bliss  that  never  die, 
Where  we  may  dwell  forever  more, 
When  here  lifers  trials  all  are  p're." 

MAOOIB  A.   JBNNINGB. 


^♦» 


THE    CEDAB    BIRD. 


OUR  young  readers  of  the  country,  and 
many  of  t^  cities,  at  once  recognize  the 
bird  which  sits  up  so  pertly  on  the  branch 
in  our  engraving,  for  he  is  known  through- 
out North  America,  and  his  pretty  shape, 
glossy  plumage,  and  tufted  head  are  univer- 
sally admired.  We  find  a  lively  sketch  of 
him  in  an  old  publication,  which  is  worth 
reproduction,  at  least  in  part,  here,  it  tells  so 
much  of  the  life  and  habits  of  this  sprightly 
member  of  the  feathered  family. 

The  cedar-bird,  known  among  naturalists 
as  AmpdU  cedrorum,  or  honibyeUla  cedrorum, 
is  of  the  waxwing  family.  He  is  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  robin,  and  much 


more  slender.  When  moving  among  the 
trees  he  is  conspicuous  onl^  by  his  crest. 
This  he  raises  and  depresses  at  will;  one 
moment  it  lies  so  fiat  to  his  head  that  you 
might  think  him  crownless;  the  next,  it 
stands  up  in  a  high  peak.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance you  would  suppose  him  dressed  in  a 
plain  suit  of  mouse-gray,  but  when  quite 
near,  you  see  that  his  back  is  a  dark  fawn, 
bis  breast  a  lighter  shade,  his  wings  slate, 
and  his  tail  lead-color,  shaded  to  black,  and 
broadly  tipped  with  straw-color.  His  whole 
plumage  is  remarkably  fine  and  glossy,  giv- 
ing him  the  appearance  of  being  clothed  in  a 
seamless  garment  of  silk.    He  wears  curious 
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ornaments,  peculiar  to  the  AmpeHs  family. 
These  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  secondary 
feathers  (those  that  spring  from  that  part  of 
the  wing  corresponding  to  our  forearm),  and 
bear  some  re^mblance  to  the  tips  upon  par- 
asol sticks,  but  instead  of  being  made^of  ivo- 
ry or  mother-of-pearl,  they  look  more  like 
red  coraL 

Except  when  paired  off  for  housekeeping, 
these  birds  associate  in  parties  of  ten  to  fifty, 
and  liye  in  great  harmony.    Their  manners 


Ths  Ckdab  BntD. 

are  quiet,  unassuming,  and  courteous,  and 
although  they  have  been  accused  of  gluttony, 
to  me  they  seem  gentlefolk  in  all  things. 
When  they  alight  upon  a  tree  they  seat 
themselyes  near  together,  each  taking  the 
place  most  convenient  to  the  others.  At 
meals  they  eat  with  deliberation,  talking 
I)1easantly  in  subdued  tones,  and  frequently 
offering  each  other  the  daintiest  bits. 


Although  these  birds  have  a  liking  for 
many  kinds  of  fruit  (taking  their  names  of 
Cedar-bird  and  Cherry-bird  from  their  espe- 
cial fondness  for  that  •f  thoee  trees),  they 
know  better  than  to  confine  themselves  to  so 
meager  a  diet,  but  take  a  due  proportion  of 
animal  food  themselves,  and  feed  their  young 
upon  it  largely.  Their  habit  is  to  watch,  sit- 
ting upon  a  branch,  and  when  a  fiying  insect 
appears,  give  chase.  They  also  hunt  larvae 
upon  trees  and  shrubs  with  a  success  that 
ought  to  be  as  gratifying  to  ihe 
owners  as  to  the  birds.  One  of 
them  spent  a  July  forenoon  in 
gathering  and  carrying  off  catter- 
pillars  from  our  currant-bushes. 
One  may  judge  what  a  blessing  a 
few  pairs  of  these  birds  must  be  in 
an  orchard,  for  they  are  particu- 
larly fond  pf  canker-worms.  They 
search  for  the  larvse  upon  the 
leaves,  snatch  them  from  their 
swinging  threads,  follow  them  to 
the  ground  when  they  drop,  and, 
pursuing  the  moth  with  equal 
energy,  they  pick  off  the  wingless 
females  as  they  creep  heaply  up 
the  trunk,  and  seize  the  winged 
males  as  they  fiutter  lightly  in 
air.  M^ny  a  bin  now  filled  with 
fruit  would  be  empty  but  for 
these  tiny  sportsmen,  while  the 
few  apples  that  served  for  their 
refreshment  are  not  worth  the 
counting. 

Cedar-birds  are  seen  from  Can- 
ada to  Mexico,  but  not  in  as  large 
numbers  as  many  other  small 
species,  probably  because  less  pro- 
lific. They  do  not  begin  domestic 
life  early.  A  pair  of  robins  or  blue- 
birds will  rear  four  or  five  children 
and  send  them  into  society  with 
education  completed  before  the  cedar-birds 
fix  upon  the  site  of  their  nursery.  When  June 
days  are  longest,  and  even  later,  they  choose 
a  curved  bough  in  the  midst  of  an  apple- 
tree,  the  fork  of  a  maple,  or  may  be  an  angle 
in  a  cedar.  They  build  a  nest  of  hay,  some- 
times with  moss  intermixed,  large,  neat,  and' 
elegantly  lined  with  fine  grass,  lamb's  wool, 
or  the  silky  fibers  of  cotton-sedge.  The  eggs 
are  white,  tinged  with  purple,  and  spotted 
with  black.    They  are  about  two-thirds  of 
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m  inch  long,  narrowed  so  snddenlj  to  a 
point  as  to  approach  in  shape  a  common 
peg-top.    In  the  care  of  their  little  ones  these 


birds  are  as  praiseworthy  as  in  social  inter- 
course, attending  them  devotedly  and  de- 
fending them  brayely. 


^•» 


PBS-HISTOBIC   KATIONS.* 


"TTTE  have,  fbr  some  time,  felt  the  need  of 
VV  a  book  which  would  fhmish,  in  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  general  readers,  a  summa- 
ry of  what  is  known  concerning  those  eariy 
nations  whose  history  exists  but  in  scattered 
iobellsks,  pictured  recks,  fcascments  of  pottery 
and  plaster,  and  in  word  relics  which  were 
adopted  into  the  tongues  of  surviving  races, 
and  so  perpetuated.    Works  like  those  of  Sir 

«  Henry  Bawlinson,  Kenrick,  Nlebuhr,  Prichard, 
are  well  adapted  to  the  persevering  investiga- 
tor, whose  leisure  is  ample  for  his  purpose,  but 
too  elaborate  for  the  purposes  of  the  casual 
reader  who  wishes  some  acquaintance  with 
veiy  aneient  peoples.  .Mr.  Baldwin,  in  his 
**  Pre-Historlc  Nations,"  has  supplied  such  a 
work  as  the  general  reader  must  appreciate. 
It  is  compendious  without  being  too  brfef  and 
abstract,  and  in  the  space  of  four  hundred 
pages  fhraishes  a  very  satisfactory  recital  of 
what  is  known  of  those  old  races  whose  exist- 
ence even  ante-dated  the  diluvial  era. 

"  The  oldest  writings  in  existence,"  says  this 
author,  *'  are  inscriptions  found  in  the  ancient 
ruins  of  Egypt  and  South-western  Asia.  The 
oldest  books,  leaving  out  those  of  China,  are 
those  preserved  by  the  Indian  and  Iranian 
branches  of  the  Aryan  fi&mily— the  Rig-veda,  a 
translated  fragment  of  the  Desatir,  and  por- 
tions of  the  works  of  Zoroaster;  next  to  these 
come  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  then  follow  the 
woiks  of  Homer,  and  some  other  books  and 

<  fragments  of  bqpks  in  the  Greek  language, 
representing  the  culture  of  the  lonians  of  Asia 
Minor.  These  books  show  us  the  civilization 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  originated, 
but  they  do  not  tell  us  when  or  where  civiliza- 
tion first  appeared." 
An  extended  survey  of  the  field  of  archsolo- 

;  gy,  Asiatic  philosophy,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  best  writers  on  the 
ancient  races  of  the  East,  have  led  him  to 
adopt  the  view  that  the  Cushites  were  the  most 

*  Pre>ECIttorlc  Natlonf;  or,  inqairtes  concerning  some 
of  the  great  peoplet  and  civUintione  of  aatiqalty,  and 
their  probable  relation  to  a  still  older  civlliaation  of  the 
Ethiopians  or  Cushites  of  Arabia.  By  John  D.  Baldwin, 
A.M.  ISmo;  pp.414.  Price,  1.75.  New  York:  Harper 
ABrothen. 


ancient  whose  civilization  left  a  definite  im- 
press upon  succeeding  ages  and  peoples,  espe- 
cially those  peoples  who  bear  more  or  less 
.  relation  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  have  a  somewhat 
amusing  array  of  the  conflicting  chronologies 
calculated  or  invented  by  many  scientists  and 
Christian  sages  who  were  desirous  to  settle  the 
period  of  man's  creation.  Their  totally  inade- 
quate guesses  are  clearly  enough  exhibited  in 
the  light  of  recent  discoveries  of  human  re- 
mahis  in  geological  strata.  Mr.  Baldwin  says 
with  regard  to  the  remoteness  indicated  in  the 
oldest  civQizations:  **The  most  ancient  peo- 
ples of  antiquity,  at  the  earliest  periods  in 
which  we  can  see  and  study  them,  show  us 
that  civilization  was  older  than  thefr  time.  It 
is  apparent  in  thefr  architecture,  in  the  varied 
possessloQS  and  manifestations  of  their  civilized 
life,  in  their  riches  and  magnificence,  and  in 
the  splendor  of  their  temples  and  royal  palaces, 
that  tiiey  had  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  we  deem  modem." 

Usher,  Eusebius,  Panadorus,  with  their 
chronologies  of  a  few  thousand  years  for  the 
life  of  man,  sink  into  insignificance  before  the 
convincing  logic  of  archeeological  and  geologi- 
cal discovwy.  Our  very  scientists  are  appalled 
by  tiie  testimony  of  the  sculptured  rocks  and 
of  nature.  In  considering  this  problem,  bow- 
ever,  our  author  does  not  permit  his  imagina- 
tion to  get  the  better  of  his  reason,  but  endeav- 
ors'to  draw  a  safe,  or  at  least  a  logical,  infer- 
ence from  the  literature  and  science  of  the 
past  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  traceable 
sources  of  the  earliest  civilization  were  in  Ara- 
bia, a  country  which  in  ages  "away  in  the 
past  *  *  *  was  the  seat  of  an  enlightened  and 
enterprising  civilization,  which  went  forth  into 
the  neighboring  countries.  *  *  *  At  that  time 
Arabia  was  the  exalted  and  wonderful  Ethio- 
pia of  old  tradition." 

Far  #way  in  remote  times,  as  Mr.  Baldwin 
writes  in  the  very  interesthig  third  chapter, 
"  Cushite  colonies  were  established  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  in 
subsequent  ages,  became  Barbara,  Egypt,  and 
Chaldea."  The  beginning  of  this  colony- 
planting  *'  could  not  have  been  later  than  7,000 
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or  8,000  yean  befose  Christ,  and  it  maj  have 
begun  much  earlier.  The  Oushites  occupied 
India,  Western  Asia  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
extensive  regions  in  Africa.  In  this  period 
they  brought  to  fhll  development  that  knowl- 
edge of  astronomy  and  of  other  sciences,  frag- 
ments of  which  have  come  down  to  us  through 
the  nations  they  created  and  by  which  they 
were  succeeded.^' 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  the  origin  and 
deyelopment  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Pelasgi- 
ans  of  Ohaldea,  India,  Egypt,  preyious  to 
Menes,  Northern  Africa,  and  the  relations  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  to  the 
old  Arabian  or  Cushite  people,  are  considered. 
Ireland  claims  a  yery  ancient  history.  "Ac- 
cording to  the  Irish  records,  the  oldest  people, 
the  Formorians,  x^me  from  Africa;  and  it  is 
said  that  they  had  powerful  fleets,  and  were 
distinguished  for  maritime  enterprise.  Prob- 
ably theX)ushite  race,  religion,  and  ciyilization 
first  went  to  the  ancient  people  of  Briton,  Gaul, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  from  Spain 


and  Africa."  Even  America  can  not,  with 
positivaiesB,  be  said  to  have  entirely  escaped 
the  impress  of  the  old  Arabian  ciyilization  if 
the  antiquities  of  CentralAmerica  and  Mexico 
are  to  be  accepted  as  evidences  of  racial  origin 
or  assimilation;  for  those  antiquities  show 
**  religious  symbols,  devices,  and  ideas  nearly 
identical  with  those  found  in  all  countries  of 
the  Old  World  where  Cushite  communities 
formerly  existed."  Humboldt  was  of  the  opin- 
ion  that  there  mu^t  have  been  communication 
between  the  two  hemispheres  in  very  remote 
times;  and  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbou^ 
finds  in  the  phallic  symbols  which  distin- 
guished the  Mexican  and  Central  American 
temple  worship  of  ancient  times  a  system  of 
religion  whose  source  or  " cradle"  was  Asia. 

This  imperfect  sketch  may  furnish  the  reader 
with  some  idea  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
"  Pre-Historic  Nations,"  and  the  manner  of 
their  treatment  The  style  of  the  author  is 
smooth  and  clear,  and  his  narration  of  that 
agreeable  sort  which  at  once  interests  and 
keeps  the  attention  to  the  end. 


WHAT    I    KNOW    OF    PBISON    LIFE. 


[A  correspondent  and  contribntor,  whose  chief 
employmept  is  that  of  giving  speech  to  those  born 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  whose  services  in  that  respect 
deserve  the  warmest  consideration  of  Americans, 
has  lately  enjoyed  some  prison  experience,  which 
we  lay  before  uie  reader  just  as  he  recites  it  him- 
self. 'Tis  bnt  another  appeal  for  reform  in  prison 
methods.] 

Editor  op  the  JouRNAL--2>«ir  Sir: . 

LAST  year's,  numbers  of  the  Phjuenologi- 
CAL  JouBNAL  and  Science  of  HeaUh  I  had 
very  carefully  preserved,  intending  to  have 
had  them  bound.  But  on  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  New 
London  County  Jail  in  respect  to  reading  mat- 
te]>-in  fact  their  total  destitntiion,  I  made  them 
a  visit  one  Sunday,  read  some  carefully  select- 
ed articles  to  them,  \ei%  a  few  apples  and  my 
treasured  magazines.  Poor  men!  they  sadly 
need  to  know  more  of  the  principles  unfolded 
^in  your  publications  than  they  have  ever  had 
an  opportunlfy  to  learn. 

They  would  gladly,  all  of  them,  secure  hap- 
piness if  they  only  knew  how. 

I  must  tell  you  how  I  happened  to  Ijpcome 
acquainted  with  those  prisoners.  Li  Connecti- 
cut we  have  an  organized  militia,  and  a  regu- 
lar tax  helps  to  pay  the  bills.  I  am  a  believer 
in  the  sinfulness  of  war,  and  all  training  for 
mau'killing,  and  will  not  pay  another  to  do 
what  I  myself  refbse  from  principle  to  perform, 


when  any  way  is  left  open  in  which  I  can 
avoid  giving  such  pecuniary  aid.  So  I  refhsed- 
to  pay  the  militia-tax  demanded  of  me,  amount* 
ing  to  $2.  The  official  tax-gatherer,  taking 
advantage  of  my  professed  disbelief  in  seeking 
to  redress  wrongs  by  suing  at  the  law,  instead 
of  seizing  my  property,  as  the  law  directs  in 
such  cases,  seized  my  person  and  lodged  me  in 
New  London  jail,  where  I  remained  until  a 
citizen  of  that  dty,  personally  unknown  to  me, 
feeling  that  the  county  and  State  were  being 
disgraced  by  the  imprisonment  of  a  man 
against  whom  no  charge  of  criminality  had 
been  brought,  sent  money  to  the  Jailer  and  ef- 
fected my  release.  During  the  week  of  my 
confinement  I  learned  more  of  the  life  inside  a 
jail  than  I  could  have  gained  in  any  number 
of  visits;  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
instead  of  being  a  place  to  reform  criminals, 
that  jail,  at  least,  is  a  school  of  wickedness, 
where  a  novice  may  speedily  become  initiated 
in  **  ways  that  are  dark."  Ko  employment,  no 
library,  no  anything  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  slowly-dragging  hours  but  the  societj* 
of  their  own  corrupt  thoughts,  and  the  vile' 
conversation  of  their  no  lees  corrupt  fellow- 
prisoners. 

While  I  regretted  beyond  measure  my  con 
finement  on  account  of  the  consequent  neglect 
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of  bosinesB,  mixed  with  other  feelings  which 
you  may  imagine  better  than  I  can  express,  I 
could  not  help  thanking  God  for  sending  me 
where  I  could  learn  to  "remember  those  in 
bonds  <u  hound  wUk  iksm^  I  went  in  there  a 
prisoner,  and  not  as  a  preacher  or  a  Tisitor 
prompted,  periiaps,  by  idle  cariosity,  and  those 
men  opened  their  hearts  to  me.  They  told  me 
the  sad,  sad  stories  of  their  lives,  their  early 
training,  or,  rather,  the  want  of  training,  their 
temptations  and  downfall  One  poor  fellow 
had  been  confined  nearly  four  months  without 
even  the  liberty  of  the  yard  for  half  a  day. 
He  was  kept  in  a  cell  about  five  by  eight  feet, 
with  a  stone  floor,  and  so  damp  that  his  coat 
which  had  hung  against  the  wall  was  abso- 
lutely mouldy.    He  wAs  avxuUng  trial/ 

I  was  confined  in  the  corridor  with  ten  other 
prisoners ;  stood  or  walked  when  our  three  or 
four  chairs  were  occupied;  slept  on  a  straw 
mattress  laid  on  the  floor  (some  of  the  prison- 
ers made  the  table  serve  as  a  bedstead),  and 
the  impression  tbtt  I  gained  from  it  all  is  that 
it  would  be  much  cheaper  and  greatly  in  the 
interests  of  morality  to  put  a  stop  to  liquor- 
selling,  and  so  vacate  the  jails,  rather  than  to 
make  criminals,  and  then  herd  them  together 
without  the  slightest  means  for  drawing  out 
their  good  impulses,  but  rather  supplying  in- 
fluences to  foster  the  evil  in  each  otner  oil  it 
becomes  like  a  mighty  conflagration,  blighting 
morality  in  the  land  as  a  hot  blast  from  the 
desert  blights  the  tender  vegetation  over  which 
it  sweeps.  Yours,  z.  c.  Whipple. 

[This  is  the  way  a  prison  is  managed  in  the 
Christian  State  of  Connecticut  in  this  enlight- 
ened age  1  Is  it  surprising  that  bad  men  are 
made  worse  by  such  treatment?— Ed.] 


MR.  PETER  COOPER'S  OPINION. 
"TTTE  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 

V  V  Cooper,  in  which  that  estimable  gen- 
tleman expresses  his  view  of  the  great  finan- 
cial questions  now  agitating  the  minds  of 
statesmen,  legislators,  and  the  trading  pub- 
lic generally.    He  writes : 

**  I  heartily  agree  with  you  in  opinion  that 
we  will  never  have  stability  in  trade  and 
commerce  until  our  currency  is  based  on  the 
embodied  wealth  of  the  nation,  instead  of  a 
currency  promising  to  pay  gold  and  silver  on 
demand.  I  agree  with  you  that  a  curr^cy 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country  must  be 
conveniently  convertible  into  bonds  at  a  low 
interest.*' 

Accompanying  his  communication  were 
several  papers  on  topics  relating  to  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  interests  of  the  nation, 


and  exhibiting  all  the  earnestness  and  force 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  desire  to  promote  the  gener- 
al welfiure  of  the  American  people. 

Many  of  the  points  he  makes  in  these  pa- 
pers are  very  similar  to  some  which  have  been 
presented  in  the  course  of  the  articles  on 
American  finance  published  in  the  Phbbno- 
LoeiCAL  JouBNAL.  In  one  of  his  documents, 
entitled  "How  to  Revive  Trade,"  he  thus 
alludes  to  the  sort  of  currency  which  he 
deems  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 

"  During  the  session  of  the  Congress  of 
1860  I  had  the  honor  to*  send  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rq>resenta- 
tives  a  plan  ior  the  establishment  of  a  cur- 
rency that  aU  our  experience  has  shown  to 
be  the  best  that  our  country  has  ever  pos- 
.sessed.  It  only  required  an  act  of  Congress 
declaring  that  the  legal  tenders  then  in  cir- 
culation should  never  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished in  amount,  only  as  per  capita  with  the 
increase  of  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It 
win  now  only  require  an  act  of  Congress  to 
make  such  currency  as  just  and  permanent  a 
measure  of  the  value  of  all  property  and  la- 
bor as  the  yard-stick  or  pound  weight,  as 
money,  weight,  and  measurement  always  ex- 
ist by  governmental  authority.  To  make 
our  present  legal  tenders  the  best  currency 
in  the  world,  it  will  only  require  that  Con- 
gress receive  the  legal  tenders  in  payment 
for  all  duties  and  debts,  with  an  amount  of 
currency  added  that  will  be  equal  to  the 
premium  that  gold  has  bomj^  during  the 
month  preceding  the  maturing  of  all  con- 
tracts. This  plan  will  make  it  the  interest 
of  every  man  to  bring  legal  tenders  on  a  par 
with  gold  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

."  All  must  see  how  effectually  such  a  cur- 
rency, secured  by  the  embodied  wealth  of  a 
nation,  must  serve  the  interests  of  commerce 
by  its  uniformity  in  value,  based,  as  it  would 
be,  on  the  credit  of  the  whole  coimtry,  and 
held  bound,  as  it  would  be  made  by  a  solemn 
act  of  Congress,  never  to  be  increased  or  di- 
minished, only  as  per  capita  with  the  increase 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  country.  Such  a 
currency,  being  a  mortgage  on  the  whole- 
property  of  the  country,  would  in  a  short 
time  appreciate  by  its  convenience  and  safety 
to  the  value  of  gold,  as  it  did  in  Venice  for 
some  500  years,  where  a  government  bill, 
showing  that  the  holder  was  entitled  to  a 
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certain  amonnt  of  gold,  was  found  mora  val- 
uable  than  the  gold  itself.** 

In  the  article  on  **  American  Finances," 
which  the  reader  has  already  seen  in  another 


part  of  this  nnmber,  occurs  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  Cooper  which  Cbndemns  in  forcible  terms 
the  trifling,  peddling  spirit  of  those  ofScials 
who  have  muddled  our  national  currency. 


4t» 


8IB    WILLIAM    STEBNDALE    BENNETT* 


THE  death  of  this  most  eminent  English 
musician  and  composer  has  been  an- 
nounced. He  had  earned  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation years  ago,  eyen  in  childhood  attracting 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  great  Men- 
delssohn b]^his  wonderful  musical  gifts.  He 
possessed  an  English  face  in  a  marked  de- 


gree, with  characteristics  of  intense  nenrous 
susceptibility.  His  intellect  was  of  the  re- 
flecthre  order-in  the  main,  influenced  by  the 
suggestions  of  a  well-developed  side-head, 
and  a  strong  moral  sense. 

Locality  appears  to  have  been  a  prominent 
perceptive  organ,  giving  him  an  excellent 
memory  of  places  and  ready  comprehension 
of  geographical  relations.  He  possessed  the 
organs  of  Time  and  Tune  in  large  measure, 
as  is  evident  in  the  portrait  as  taken  from  a 
London  publication.    The  nose  is  a  strong 


feature,  and  indicates  no  small  degree  of  in- 
dividuality and  energy.  Sir  William  was  an 
earnest  worker,  a  restless,  uneasy  man  if  not 
employed,  and  that  in  matters  which  were 
in  harmony  with  his  tastes. 

William  Stemdale  Bennett  was  bom  at 
Slieffield  in  1816,  and  came  of  a  musical  fiun- 
ily,  his  father  being  organist  of  the 
principal  church  in  that  town,  and 
his  grandfather  connected  with  the 
University  choir.  His  parents  dying 
in  his  infancy,  yopng  Bennett  was 
brought  up  by  his  g^ndfather,  and 
placed  by  him  as  a  chorister  in 
King*s  College,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years,  and  then  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  there 
studied  under  Mr.  Lucas,  Dr.  Crotch, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  and  finally^r. 
Potter,  and  while  still  under  the 
tuition  of  the  latter  gentleman  pro- 
duced some  of  those  works  which 
have  given  him  a  place  among  the 
"classical"  masters.  One  of  these, 
his  concerto  in  D  minor,  was  heard 
by  Mendelssohn  at  a  concert  of  the 
Academy  with  much  appreciation 
of  the  young  composer*s  talent; 
and  when  Bennett  afterward  visited 
Leipzig,  he  found  in  Mendelssohn 
one  of  his  most  earnest  and  sympa- 
thetic admirers.  He  early  showed 
great  industry 'as  a  composer.  Con- 
certos, overtures,  trios,  sonatas,  and  miscel-* 
laneous  pieces  followed  one  another  quickly 
from  his  pen,  and  won  a  wide  reputation. 
He  received  the  appointment  of  Conductor 
to  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  and  was  elected 
Musical  Professor  of  Cambridge  University, 
but  unfortunately  his  popularity  as  a  teacher 
was  so  great  that  his  higher  career  as  a  com- 
poser seemed  for  a  time  almost  checked.  He 
published  a  work  now  and  then,  which  only 
made  his  admirers  desire  more,  the  last  be- 
ing the  Cantata  of  the  ^*  Woman  of  8ama> 
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lia."  Soon  after  his  death,  howeyer,  a  large 
number  of  manuscript  compositions  were 
foond,  among  them  several  symphonies  of 
rare  merit  Most  of  them  will  be  soon  pnb- 
iished.  His  concert  pieces  are  well  known 
to  all  loyers  of  good  mnsic* 


His  works  are  of  the  Mendelssohn  school, 
and  considered  second  to  none  in  their  per- 
fection of  grace  and  finish.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  to  the  principal's  chair  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  ESTHETIC*  NATURE. 


rriHE  cnlture  or  development  of  the  eethet- 
JL  ic  nature  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  educational  training;  import- 
ant, because  it  enters  so  largely  into  the  wants 
of  the  ittdlTidual.  By  es^etic  nature  is 
meant  that  power,  quality,  or  faculty  which 
enables  the  indiyidnal  to  discern  and  appre- 
ciate the  defects  and  blemishes  which  may 
be  exhibited  to  the  eye  or  vibrated  to  the 
ear.    In  short,  it  is  the  power  of  enjoyment. 

Though  not  possessed  by  all  persons  in 
the  same  degree,  yet  it  oan  be  improved  or 
called  out,  even  where  it  appears  to  be  utter- 
ly deieient.  Let  the  attention  be  directed 
first  to  the  harmonies  of  nature;  to  the  di^ 
ferent  colors  and  markings  of  flowers,  the 
exquisite  paintings  of  the  clouds  and  sky 
at  sunset,  the  varied  and  beautiful  blend- 
ing of  shades  in  the  plumage  of  birds^  none 
of  which  ever  oflfond  the  eye  by  gross  con- 
trasts in  color,  and  a  coirect  taste  will  soon 
be  developed  in  Harmony  of  coloi^ 

For  correctness  in  beauty  and  gracefulness 
of  motion,  the  movements  of  birds  gliding 
through  the  air  so  swiftly  and  gracefully,  or 
a  placid  stream  flowing  gently  and  smoothly 
over  the  pebbies,  will  present  to  the  student 
the  best  studies  for  imitation.  Let  him 
strive  to  acquire  the  graceful  airy  motion  of 
the  bird,  or  the  smooth  gentleness  of  the 
stream ;  tlie  attempt  will  benefit  him  though 
he  may  not  succeed  in  acquiring  that  deli- 
cate airiness  or  gentle  smoothness. 

When  a  correct  taste  in  discerning  the  har- 
mony and  beauty  in  color,  and  motion  has 
been  acquired,  the  attention  may  be  di- 
rected to  imperfections*  Let  a  delicat^  or 
gracefiil  motion  be  displayed  in  contrast  with 
an  awkward  movement,  and  the  esthetic  fac- 
ulty, already  accustomed  to  the  beautifhl  in 
motion^  will  detect  and  criticise  the  error  at 
once.  Then  present  for  inspection  a  combi- 
nation of  colors  which  do  not  harmonize,  or 


which  will  not  be  recognized  as  presenting 
the  most  correct  elements  of  beauf^ ;  for  in- 
stanee,  a  muddy  red,  contrasted  with  a  mel- 
low pink ;  and  the  cultured  &culty  will  se- 
lect the  latter  color  as  more  elegant  than  the 
former;  or  associate  a  jich  maroon  with  a 
flaming  yellow,  the  eye  would  turn  in  disgust 
from  a  display  of  colors  so  inconsistent  with 
nature,  in  search  of  something  more  pleasing, 
which  would  better  blend  its  contrasted 
shades.  Thus,  in  exhibiting  the  inconsistent 
in  contrast  with  nature^  a  more  correct  taste 
will  be  acquired. 

The  culture  qf  the  eethetie  nature  should 
not  cease  here,  but.  should  pass  on  to  those 
sublime  impressions  which  not  only  elevate  the 
&culties  for  the  time  being,  but  which  create 
a  kindred  existence  in  the  soul ;  an  existence- 
that  ever  bean  it  upward  till  it  reaches  those 
sublime  heights  beyond  which  excellence  can 
go  no  farther.  This  elevation  of  soul  is 
gained  partly  by  the  study  of  the  sublime  in 
nature.  The  lightning  traversing  the  heav- 
ens with  its  wonderful  speed;  the  noise  of 
thunder;  the  uproar  of  the  tempest;  the 
dashing  of  waves  upon  the  rocks;  the  con- 
templation of  a  lofty  mountain  or  of  a  yawn- 
ing precipice;  or  the  nightly  splendor  of  the 
heavens,  with  their  millions  of  distant  suns, 
grandly  presenting  the  proof  of  an  immensi- 
ty of  qpace  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  form  a.  conception,  all  offer  grand  exam- 
ples of  the  suMime  studies  presented  by  na- 
ture's diveraifled  fields  for  the  investigation 
of  every  one  who  chooses  to  employ  his  mind 
in  this  manner. 

Another,  and  an  incomparably  grander 
source  of  cultivation  is  the  study  of  the 
moral  and  the  Christian  sublime.  The  moral 
sublime  leads  the  mind  from  all  selfish  inter- 
ests to  the  boundless  height  of  inflexible  prin- 
ciples; to  the  habitual  practice  of  doing 
right  regardless  of  consequences;  to  that 
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generous  self-sacriflce  which  makes  one  will- 
ing to  lay  down  hia  life  for  another;  to  hero- 
ism in  dangerous  circumstances ;  and  to  that 
patriotism  which  exalts  a  country's  cause 
ahoye  all  personal  interests. 

The  Christian  sublime  goes  still  farther. 
It  comprises  the  grandest  principles  of  life, 
the  noblest  thoughts  which  man  can  indulge 
in.  It  embraces  the  redemption  of  the  hu- 
man soul ;  the  reality  of  a  life  beyond  the 
grave ;  truths  too  deep,  too  vast,  too  grand 
for  human  comprehension.  It  includes  the 
struggle  of  the  soul  when  battling  for  the 
right ;  the  warfare  between  ^od  and  eyil. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  such  studies  will 
produce  an  deration  of  soul  which,  though 
generally  recognized  as  temporary,  will  influ- 
ence the  motives  and  life  of  the  student  who 
contemplates  them.  They  will  create  a  de-  , 
sire  for  lofty  conceptions,  lofty  principles, 
and  lofby  actions,  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  developed,  and  which  will  seek 
for  an  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  the 
newly-created  thought  which  produced  the 
elevation.  These  thoughts,  woven  into  ap- 
propriate language,  may  be  the  golden  key 
which  unlocks  the  doors  of  the  complex 
powers  of  man,  giving  to  each  faculty  a  new 
incentive,  a  higher  realization  of  the  work  it 
has  to  perform. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  esthetic  cultu^, 
and  he  who  has  trained  his  esthetic  nature 
to  the  highest  degree,  wiU  have  a  ten-fold 
greater  enjoyment  of  life  than  he  who  ignores 
such  developments. 

He  will  be  prepared  to  discern  all  the 
beauties  of  nature,  motion,  or  language ;  the 


novel,  the  wonderful  will  be  appreciated; 
the  sublimities  of  nature,  thought^  or  action 
will  be  readily  discerned ;  all  forces  will  be 
recognized  with  delicacy  and  correctness,  and 
applied  to  the  appropriate  uses  for  which 
they  were  designed.  Ete  will  never  swerve 
from  the  right ;  will  be  generous ;  heroic  in 
its  truest  sense,  and  patriotic  without  a  fault. 

As  a  Christian,  he  wiU  ei^oy  everything 
which  his  esthetic  nature  contemplates  in  a 
still  higher  degree.  With  what  grand  exul- 
tation will  he  behold  the  warfare  of  the  soul ; 
the  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  good  I 

What  expansion  of  mind  will  be  produced 
as  he  contemplates  the  sublime  majesty  of 
the  self-sacrifice  of  God  for  man  t  How  his 
soul  will  swell  with  gratitude  as  it  realizes  its 
redemption  t 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  culture  of  the  es- 
thetic nature  leads  to  such  results,  let  every 
teacher  assiduously  cultivate,  not  only  his 
own,  but  his  pupils'  tastes.  Teach  them  to 
love  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautifbl. 

Many  children  fear  the  raging  winds  and 
the  vivid  lightning,  followed  by,  as  it  usually 
is,  the  crashing  thunder,  produces  terror  and 
dismay;  but  the  true  teacher,  thankful  for 
such  opportunities  of  instruction,  will  guide 
and  direct  their  esthetic  natures  to  appreci- 
ate the  sublimity  of  motion  in  lightning  and 
of  sound  in  thunder,  until  ei^oyment  takes 
the  place  of  fear.  Let  the  teacher  direct,  also, 
their  moral  and  Christian  natures  to  the  high- 
est attainment ;  teach  them  to  indulge  in  the 
most  noble  thoughts ;  contemplate  and  prac- 
tice the  most  beautiful  and  pure,  and  the  es- 
thetic nature  will  be  well  cultured,  b.  louca. 


ANOTHER    WORD    IN    DEFENSE    OF    PHRENOLOGT. 


[As  indicated,  the  f oUowii^  article  was  Intend- 
ed for  the  columns  of  the  Kotih-vaetUm  OhrUtian 
Advocate,  an  organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  published  in  Chicago.  The  editor  of  the 
Advocate  in  the  edition  of  Oct  2l8t,  In  which  was 
printed  an  article  by  Mr.  Churchill  entitled,  ''  Is 
Phrenology  the  ^nemy  of  Chriitianity?"  takes 
occasion  to  consider  some  of  the  points  of  that 
article,  and  somewhat  UlogicaUy  alludes  to  mat- 
ters which  bear  little  reference  to  Phrenology,  per 
M,  although  properly  reflecting  upon  the  character 
and  doings  of  men  professing  to  teach  the  princi- 
ples of  Phrenology.  The  editor  also  makes  cer- 
tain statements  which  appear  to  ns  scarcely  short 


of  astounding,  and  which  incline  ns  to  think  that 
the  Advocate  editor  is  little  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of^  phrenological  science.  For  instance,  he 
says :  ''  If  a  person  finds  he  has  too  laige  a  base  for 
his  brain,  Phrenology  knows  no  way  of  transport- 
ing the  massive  convolutions  of  Alimentiveness, 
Coipbativeness,  and  Amatlveness  up  into  the 
moral  region  of  Benevolenca  and  Veneration ;  he 
must  remain  bad.  Phrenology,  not  unlike  the 
sentence  to  be  pronounced  when  prot>ation  is  end- 
ed, and  the  time  is  at  hand,  says:  *He  that  is  un- 
just let  him  be  unjust  still ;  he  that  is  filthy  let 
him  be  filthy  still,  etc.*  *'  How  utterly  at  variance 
this  view  is  with  the  very  mission  of  pure  Phre- 
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nology  to  indicste  the  errors  and  wettkneiMt^ 
strength  and  capabilities  of  homan  natnre,  and 
point  the  way  to  a  better  condition—*  higher  de- 
Telopment—ED.  A.  P.  J.] 

AS  a  place  was  kindly  giyen  in  the  col- 
umns of  theiVbfi^^-tffM^tfni  Ohriitian  Ad- 
vocate for  what  I  deaigned  as  a  defense  of 
Phrenology  against  the  charges  of  fatalism 
and  materialinn,  I  Tentare  to  solicit  space 
for  a  second  arUcle,  hating  for  its  object  the 
further  consideration  of  the  accusation  just 
mentioned. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  Inquire 
at  tills  Ume  concerning  what  you  (the  ^tor 
of  the  2^.  0.  A.)  were  pleased  to  term  an  er- 
ror in  my  physiology,  whether  it  would  have 
been  more  proper  to  have  used  the  word 
"  ganglions  "  instead  of  **  ganglia  ?  ^ 

In  presenting  objections  to  Phrenology, 
you  quote  Noah  Porter  as  an  authority  on 
mental  science.  Now,  with  all  deference  for 
Pree.  Porter*s  scholarship,  I  must  insist  that 
Dr.  Talmage  might  as  properly  accuse  the 
followers  of  John  Wesley  of  being  Shakers, 
and  upbraid  them  far  discountenanci^  mar- 
riage, as  for  Mr.  Porter  to  charge  phrenolo- 
gists with  claiming  to  hare  established  a 
science  of  the  soul,  and  that  their  science  is 
founded  on  the  protuberances  of  the  brain  or 
cranium.  Phrenology  is  twt  this  science  of 
the  soul,  and  phrenologists  do  not  daim  that 
it  is.  The  editor  of  the  Phrxnolooical 
JouBKAL  says:  **We  have  been  trying  for 
the  last  twenty-fiye  years  to  teach  the  public 
through  this  Journal,  and  in  other  ways, 
that  phrenologists  do  not  Judge  character  by 
means  of  protuberances  of  the  cranium,  but 
by  measuring  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
the  exterior  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
head.^  Mental  impressions  are  sometimes 
strong  and  very  lasting.  The  impression  has 
detained  public  favor  that  phrenologists 
base  their  opinions  on  **  bumps,''  and  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  aboye  quotation  that  the  most 
yigorous  and  persistent  eflfbrts  signally  fail  to 
obliterate  or  modify  that  impression. 

Physiologists  t^ll  us  that  the  brain  is  the 
instrument  through  which  the  mind  acts, 
but  deny  that  it  is  diyided  into  numerous 
organs.  They  also  teach  that  continuous 
mental  elerdse  will  enlarge  the  brain,  the 
same  as  physical  exercise  will  enlarge  the 
muscles.    Now,  to  philosophize  from  a  phy- 


siological stand-point,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
state  that  it  is  a  universal  law  that  whenever 
anything  in  nature  performs  two  or  more 
offices,  it  performs  one  equally  well  as  an- 
other; for  example:  the  ear^h  performs  a 
diurnal  and  an  annual  revolution,  the  former 
producing  day  and  night,  thereby  giving 
man  a  natural  division  of  time  for  labor  and 
repose;  the  latter  produces  the  seasons,  giv- 
ing the  vegetable  kingdom  a  time  for  action 
and  for  rest. 

If  the  brain  is  one  grand  organ  of  the  mind, 
the  man  who  enlarges  his  brain  by  continu- 
ally exercising  his  mind  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, increases  every  mental  faculty.  He  who 
^dies  invention,  not  only  becomes  a  better 
inventor,  but  is  better  morally,  which  would 
certainly  throw  a  little  sunshine  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  inventors  of 
its  machinery.  If  the  studies  of  an  earnest 
theologian  cause  his  mind  to  grow,  and  then 
his  brain  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  he  not 
only  is  better  enabled  to  understand  the  re- 
Tealed  will  of  God,  but  his  animal  propensi- 
ties are  increased  in  like  ratio ;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  is  the  same  manner  of  man  he  was 
before,  only  more  intensified.  Then,  too, 
Blind  Tom's  every  mental  faculty  must  be 
precisely  as  strong  as  his  musical  faculty,  for 
there  could  be  no  difference  in  faculties— all 
being  the  production  of  one  organ.  The  less 
physiologists  have  to  say  about  Phrenology 
being  chargeable  with  ^*  cross  divisions  "  per- 
haps the  better,  for  Phrenology  washes  its 
hands  of  the  above  absurdities  by  teaching 
that  the  brain  is  divided  into  numerous  or- 
gans, and  that  one  organ  may  be  strong  and 
another  weak,  and  that  the  weak  organ  may 
be  cultivated  without  materially  a£[ecting  the 
one  that  is  already  full.  No  man  ever  bad 
too  much  brain,  the  same  being  in  a  healthy 
condition ;  and  if  a  person  finds  that  the  base 
of  his  brain  is  too  large  to  correspond  with 
his  moral  faculties,  or,  more  properly,  that 
his  brain  is  not  well  balanced,  he  may  culti- 
vate the  moral  organs  without  increasing  his 
animaHty.  If  the  base  of  the  brain  be  large, 
that  is  sufficient ;  it  does  not  need  to.  be  cul- 
tivated, nor  is  it  necessary  to  transport  "  the 
massive  convolutions  of  Alimentiveness,  Com- 
bativeness,  and  Amativeness  up  into  th&  moral 
region  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration."  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  accusation  that  ^'  Phre* 
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nology,  not  unlike  the  aentence  to  be  pro- 
nounced when  probation  is  ended  and  ^  the 
time  is  at  hand,*  says :  '  He  that  is  uigust  let 
him  be  ui^ast  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy  let 
him  be  filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous 
let  him  be  righteous  still;  and  he  that  is 
holy  let  him  be  holy  still/  "  might  be  recalled 
and  placed  to  another  account. 

You  obj^t  that  **  Phrenology  builds  no 
hospitals,  erects  no  churches,  converts  no  sin* 
ner,  undertakes  no  works  of  benevolence  or 
beneficence/*  Suppose  this  be  admitted,  it 
must  also  be  said  that  no  science — nay,  more, 
that  all  the  sciences  combined  nooer  sawd  a 
tinner;  and  yet  the  world  is  hardly  prepared 
to  dispense  with  the  sciences,  because  they 
can  not  save  men  from  their  sins.'*' 

All  science  is  based  upon  truth.  God*s 
word  is  truth,  and  every  science  is  directly 
or  indirectly  the  supporter  of  God  s  truth. 

If  "  Phrenology  is  a  system  of  half  truths," 
the  question  instinctively  arises,  ''Which 
half  is  truth  ? "  If  that  is  definitely  known, 
why  is  the  truth  not  utilized  for  the  over- 
throw of  that  which  is  notv  truth  ?  If  it  is 
not  definitely  known  which  half  is  truth, 
upon  what  premises  is  the  inference  drawn 
that  it  is  possessed  of  any  truth?  These 
questions  have  a  tinge  of  pertinency  about 
them,  but  they  spring  fix>m  natural  causes. 

I,  too,  should  promptly  repudiate  the  the- 
ory that  one  man  can  know,  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, just  what  another  will  do,  for 
the  theory  is  false.  He  can  find  out  his  dif- 
ferent mental  characteristics  sufficiently  well 
to  judge  pretty  accurately  what  his  disposi- 
tion would  prompt  him  to  do  under  given 
circumstances;  but  he  might  do  one  thing 
one  day,  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
the  following  day  do  an  entirely  different 
thing  under  similar  circumstances,  his  expe- 
rience teaching  him  that  it  would  not  be 
policy  to  do  as  he  did  before. 

The  accusation  that  ''Phrenology  is  in- 
tensely materialistic,  because  it  teaches  sub- 
stantially that  brain  mass  and  brain  force  are 
always  proportional  and  interchangeable," 
and  that  "  size  and  not  quality  is  the  doc- 
trine," I  wish  phrenologists  to   answer  for 

•It  U  proper  to  add  here  that  all  the  efforto  of  men, 
whether  in  lines  Indostrial  or  phllanthroplcal,  are  moat 
elfoctaal  through  the  employment  of  the  methods  which 
have  heen  attained  through  adentlflc  inveatigatloiL— 
BD.A.P.J. 


themselves.  Though  a  better  authority  than 
Kr.  Fowler  might  be  given,  yet,  as  his  name 
has  been  brought  out,  I  will  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences from  one  of  his  works  bearing  directly 
upon  this  subject,  and  with  which  all  other 
phrenologists  agree*    He  says : 

"  That  size,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
is  a  measure  of  power^  is  a  universal  law.  In 
general,  the  larger  a  piece  of  iron,  wood,  any- 
thing, the  stronger ;  and  large  men  and  ani- 
mals are  stronger  than  tho«e  that  are  smalL 
This  is  a  universal  law.  Still,  sometimcts 
smaller  men,  horses,  etc.,  are  stronger,  can 
lift,  draw,  and  endure  more  than  otl\ers  that 
are  laiger,  because  they  are  different  in  or- 
ganic quality,  health,  etc.  Wh^re  the  qual- 
ity is  the  same,  whatever  is  largest  is  propor- 
tionately the  most  powerful  And  Uds  un- 
disputed law  of  things  is  equally  true  of  the 
brain,  and  that  mental  power  put  forth  there- 
by. All  really  great  men  have  great  heads — 
merely  smart  ones,  or  those  great  in  certain 
faculties  or  specialties  of  character,  not  al- 
ways. ♦  ♦  ♦  Bright,  apt,  smart,  literary, 
knowing,  even  eloquent  men,  often  have  only 
average,  even  moderate-sized  heads,  because 
endowed  with  the  very  highest  organic  qucilr 
Uy;  yet  such  men  are  more  admired  than 
commanding,  more  brilliant  than  powerful, 
moVe  accute  than  profound;  though  they 
may  show  off  well  in  an  ordinary  sphere,  yet 
are  not  the  men  for  great  occasions ;  nor  have 
they  that  giant  force  of  intellect  which  molds 
and  sways  nations  and  ages.  The  phreno- 
logical law  is,  that  size,  other  things  being 
egualf  is  a  measure  of  power ;  yet  these  other 
conditions,  such  as  activity,  power  of  motive, 
health,  physiological  habits,  increase  or  di- 
minish the  mentality  even  more  than  size. 
Quality  is  more  important  than  quantity,  but 
true  greatness  requires  both  cerebral  quantity 
and  quality." 

Phrenologists  did  not  first  announce  to  the 
world  the  theory  that "  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
Godliness,"  though  most  of  them  do  take 
kindly  to  the  doctrine,  and  reverence  its 
author.  loben  b.  ohubohill. 


Good  ENGiNBBBina— The  Brooklyn  tow- 
er of  the  great  bridge,  which  is  some  day  to 
form  the  grand  thoroughfare  across  the  East 
River,  is  already  more  than  sixteen  feet  high- 
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er  than  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  The  latter 
is  bat  225  feet  high,  while  the  key-Btones  to 
the  bridge  tower  are  241  feet  above  tide- 
water. The  masonry  of  the  tower,  however, 
is  80  solid,  and  the  tower  itself  so  large,  that 
its  height  is  deceiving.  To  lift  the  immense 
granite  blocks  to  their  positions  requires 
trustworthy  machinery  and  tackle.  The  or- 
dinary blocks  weigh  about  six  tons  apiece. 
The  key-stones,  however,  weigh  eleven  tons, 
yet  they  were  raised  by  the  steam-engine  and 


hoisting  tackle  with  perfect  ease,  the  only 
difference  noticeable  from  raising  the  other 
blocks  being  a  little  extra  creaking  of  the 
cranes  as  the  stones  were  lifted  from  the 
floats  on  which  they  were  brought  from  the 
quarries  of  Fox  Island,  Maine.  So  nicely 
were  the  engineers*  calculations  carried  out 
that  when  settled  into  the  sockets  prepared 
for  them  the  stones  did  not  vary  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  from  the  position  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  occupy. 


NELLIE'S    BIBTUDAT    IN    HEATE'lT. 


Am)  this  is  Neme*8  birthday; 

How  Joyous  was  the  mom 
Bight  years  ago,  when  UtUe  Nell, 

Our  darling  babe,  was  bora ! 
Bat  DOW  I  hear  no  music. 

No  laughter,  shout,  or  cheer, 
No  sound  of  slaps  on  UtUe  backs, 

Just  one  for  every  year; 
And  where*8  the  birthday  party 

For  little  girls  and  boys  ? 
And  where  are  all  the  UtUe  gifts, 

The  sweetmeats  and  the  toys  f 
And  why  Is  mother  weeping. 

And  why  is  father  sad, 
On  this  the  brightest  birthday 

Our  Nellie  ever  had  ? 


Why  teurs  instead  of  laughter. 

Why  sunshine  turned  to  gloom  f 
We'ffe  laid  i>ur  littis  ydli^— 

Our  darling  in  the  tomb. 
No,  not  our  own  sweet  Nellie, 

Her  body  may  be  there. 
But  she  is  singing,  I  believe. 

With  angels  bright  and  fair. 
And  as  she  trips  the  golden  street, 

Methinks  I  hear  her  say 
To  shining  ones  who  play  with  her, 

♦*rm  eight  years  old  to-day." 
Then  weep  no  more,  dear  mother, 

But  let  your  heart  be  glad 
On  this  the  brightest  birthday 

Our  Nellie  ever  had. 

BDWARD  OABSWBLL. 
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CHAPTBR  n. 
AHALTBIS  OF  OBNSBAL  F0BM8. 


ASSUMING  a  reasonable  proficiency  in 
drawing  straight  and  curved  lines  in 
any  direction,  derived  from  the  practice  of 
the  foregoing,  or  similar  examples,  we  now 
proceed  to  apply  them  to  the  illustration  and 
delineation  of  the  human  face — which  we 
will  first  consider  in  its  parts,  or  features, 
separately. 

These  features,  mainly  the  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  and  ears^  are  such  distinct  forms  as 
render  them  easily  subject  to  individual  an- 
alysis, and  we  will  take  first  the  eye.  This, 
it  is  readily  seen,  is  composed  of  its  own 
proper  parts  or  divisions,  as  the  cornea,  iris, 
pupU,  lids,  lashes,  brows,  etc.,  and  is  of  ob- 
long or  oval  shape,  as  a  whole,  its  separate 
parts  having  their  own  peculiar  curves  and 


properties.  To  get  these  and  the  whole  to- 
gether, we  adopt  the  principle  and  diagram 
presented  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 


In  fig.  16  we  have  sixteen  squares,  of  which 
four  compose  the  central  portion.    These  four 
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make  a  square  which  we  will  call  the  emter 
square,  and  on  which  let  us  first  describe  the 


Kg.  17. 

eye  in  profile.  (We  will  state  here  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  drawing  this  feature  with 
the  aid  of  the  diagram,  which,  we  think,  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  process 
in  the  case  of  the  other 
features — by  the  aid  of 
the  diagram  alone.) 

Haying  determined 
which  way  the  eye  is 
looking,  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  let  that 
side  of  the  center  square 
be  the  line  of  perpendic-  ^ig.  19. 

ular  for  the  front  of  the 
eye-ball.  We  will  adopt  the  left  eye,  and 
draw  lines  from  the  top  and  bottom,  or  up- 
per and  lower  left-hand  comers  of  that 
square,  to  the  center  horizontal  line  at  the 
opposite  side  or  perpendicular  of  the  square, 
where  they  will  meet,  for  the  lids. 

This  will  define  generally  the  space  and 
location  of  the  cornea^  or  open  part  of  the  eye. 
Hark  the  iris  and  pupU  on  the  left  perpen- 


lines  for  the  lids  project  slightly  beyond  the 
perpendicular  in  front  to  express  their  thick- 
ness ;  and,  if  desired,  with  a  slight  cunre  up- 
ward and  downward,  terminating  in  a  fine 
point,  a  little  farther,  for  the  lashes.  Then 
draw  the  line  of  the  upper  lid  (but  not  the 
lower)  posteriorly  beyond  the  right-hand  per- 
pendicular a  short  distance.  Then  from  the 
end  of  the  upper  lid,  over  the  iris,  draw  a 
line  running  diagonally  inward  and  upward 
about  half  the  length  of  a  square,  and  a  cor- 
responding one  from  the  end  of  the  lower 
lid  (as  see  diagram)  for  the  depth  of  the  lids. 
Then  from  the  end  of  the  line  thus  drawn  on 
the  upper  lid,  beginning  about  a  half  a  square 
to  the  left,  draw  a  line  intersecting  the  line 
of  the  lid  at  the  outer  comer  of  the  eye, 
which  defines  or  describes  the  portion  of  the 
upper  lid  visible  when  raised,  or  when  the 


Fig.  18. 

dicular,  between  the  widest  part  of  the  lines 
of  the  triangle  thus  formed.    Then  make  the 


Fig.  20. 

eye  is  open.  A  curved  line  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a  square  above  the  top  of  the  dia- 
gram or  main  square,  may  be  drawn  to  indi- 
cate the  eyebrow,  and  the  shape  and  proper- 


Fig.  SI. 


tions  of  the  eye  in  that  position  are  gener- 
ally defined.  The  line  of  the  nose  may  be 
marked  about  the  same  distance  outside  of 
the  perpendicular  side  line  of  the  square,  and 
a  few  touches  added,  fig.  17,  to  give  character 
to  and  produce  the  resemblance  we  would 
aim  at. 

For  the  portraiture  of  a  full  eye  we  use  the 
same  analytical  form.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
width  of  the  eye  proper  is  greater  than  its 
height,  and  as  the  eye  in  profile  is  seen  only 
in  about  half  its  width,  we  will  occupy  the 
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whole  width  of  the  large  square  for  its  length, 
the  open  part  or  cornea  as  usually  exposed 


\i 


comprising  three-fourths  (in  some  cases  it 
might  the  whole)  for  the  front  view. 

The  difference  here  from  the  profile  view 
will  be  in  the  drawing  of  curved  lines  instead 
of  straight.  Of  course  the  pupil,  if  neces- 
sary, will  observe  the  methods  of  getting 
curved  lines  from  straight  ones,  as  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  Here,  however, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  none  except  the 
lines  of  the  iris  and  pupil  are  regular  curves; 


Pig.  M. 

and  further,  that  the  lines  of  the  upper  and 
lower  lids  are  not  exactly  correspondent  in 
curve,  the  outer  arch  of  the  lower  lid  corre- 
sponding to  the  inner  curve  of  the  upper 
lid,  though  inverted. 

(This  is  for  the  symmetric  or  standard  eye. 
There  may  be  instances  in  which  they  appear 
to  be  equal,  and  do  approximate.  But  in 
the  standard  or  well-shaped  eye  the  greatest 
curve  of  the  upper  lid  should  be  nearer  the 
nose  than  the  center,  and  that  of  the  under 
lid  farther  from  the  nose  than  the  center,  and 
this  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  three-quar* 
tcr  view  next  considered.  We  will  call  them 
the  inner  and  outer  curves;  in  figs.  19  and 


20  they  are  contrasted.  The  Chinese,  or  pig 
eye  might  be  something  of  the  kind  (shown 
in  fig.  dl),  but  it  is  not  a  beautiful  type. 

The  qtiartering^  or,  as  we  will  say,  the 
three-quarter  view,  will  come  withis  the  same 
form  of  analysis.  In  order  to  turn  the  eye  to 
that  position  by  our  diag^m,  and  bring  it 
into  the  space  or  dimensions  which  that  view 
would  occupy,  and  give  the  oblique  direction 
of  sight  to  the  pupil,  we  cut  off,  instead  of 
one-half  of  the  outer  side  squares,  as  in  the 
full  eye,  say  two-thirds  or  three^fourths,  as 


i  Wy'^  r-J-'"  \ 


Fig.  a4. 

the  case  may  require,  according  to  tne  angle 
the  eye  is  turned  from  the  front  (see  fig.  22), 
and  make  the  width  of  the  cornea  between 
them.  The  iris,  for  a  straightforward  look, 
is  carried  forward  toward  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  so  that  the  center  will  occupy  about 
one-fourth  of  the  side  center  squares,  and 
the  breadth  horizontally  of  the  pupil  will 
be  about  one-half  its  size  as  compared  with 
the  front  view,  thus  showing  more  of  the 
cornea  or  white  of  the  eye  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  That  is,  when  both 
eyes  are  seen,  one  eye  will  show  more  of 


the  white  on  the  outside  of  the  iris,  and  the 
other  more  of  it  on  the  inside.     Inasmuch, 
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However,  as  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  movable 
from  side  to  side,  as  well  as  op  and  down, 


Fig.  M. 

the  pupil  will  or  may  often  appear  to  be 
looking  differently  from  the  direction  of  the 
eye,  and  may  be  in  that  position  even  in  this 
view  when  portions  of  the  white  on  each 
side  of  the  pupil  and  iris  will  be  equally 
shown,  and  in  the  front  eye  where  it  will  be 
unequally  shown  (see  farther  on,  where  the 
eye  is  treated  with  reference  to  character, 
expression,  position,  etc.) 

The  nose,  mouth,  and  ear  will,  we  think, 
be  readily  discerned  and  understood  in  their 

re — r — -Tx""""i y^ 


Fig.  rt. 

stmcfure  and  conformation,  and  the  mode 
of  procedure  in  drawing  them  from  the  di- 
agrams (figs.  28-30),  without  other  descrip- 
tion here,  as  the  lines  are  distinct  and  simple  ; 
their  character,  expression,  etc.,  will  be  the 
subject  of  remark  farther  on.  But  they  may 
be  copied  for  practice  as  well  as  for  analysis. 
They  may  be  enlarged  to  double  the  size 
given  with  benefit  to  the  learner.  But  we 
would  recommend  the  careful  and  repeated 
construction  of  the  form  or  standard  dia- 
gram at  thi^  stage  of  our  progress  for  the 
benefit  that  may  ensue  hereafter.  It  may  be 
done  by  measurement  and  rule,  if  so  desired, 
but  for  those  who  wish  to  discipline  the  eye 


and  hand  to  exact  or  steady  results,  the  at- 
tempt, though  imperfect  without  measure- 
ments, would  be  useful. 

These  examples  are  intended  to  instruct 
in  the  general  or  standard  proportions  and 
contours  of  the  several  features  in  a  state  of 
repose  rather  than  to  exhibit  characteristics 
either  of  action  or  shape,  and  more  specially 
to  serve  as  a  basis  or  point  of  departure 
whereby  the  various  shades  or  degrees  of 
character  and  expression  are  discernible  and 


I 

I 

1 

I 

I 


V. i...\K--i.— -'^ 

Fig.  ». 

producible  according  to  the  extent  they  are 
seen  to  conform  to  or  depart  Arom  it. 

The  forehead,  chin,  cheeks,  temples,  etc., 
which  properly  come  under  the  head  of  feat- 
ures, or  ^  parts  of  the  face,**  though  import- 
ant in  giving  character,  and  largely  express- 
ing it  in  themselves,  and  so  being  valuable  to 
the  physiognomist  in  the  estimate  of  subjects, 


Fig.  ». 

will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
others  in  the  next  chapter  on  '^The  Face 
as  a  Whole.** 
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ATOMIC  THEORT  UN  SATISFACTORY. 

DOES  not  the  atomic  theory  contradict  its 
own  hypothesis?— thus:  If  all  simple 
elements,  in  Uieir  original  gaseous  conditions, 
are  composed  of  atoms  vaiying  In  size  and  form 
for  each  element,  as  claimed  by  the  atomists, 
then  no  one  element  can  be  continuous,  as  there 
must  be  interstitial  spaces  between  such  atoms, 
which,  if  not  yacuums— an  impossibility,— 
must  be  filled  with  that  other  conjectural  ma- 
terial called  ether,  whose  characteristics  are 
wholly  unknown,  but  simply  inyented  to  fit 
the  theory.  And  here,  on  applyhag  the  atomic 
theory,  which  consistently  should  embrace  all 
elements,  we  meet  with  the  same  dilemma,  for 
if  that  ether  is  not  also  composed  of  atoms, 
with  the  impossible  vacuums  between  them, 
then  it  must  be  infinitely  elastic  to  fill  all 
space.  This  elasticity,  however,  is  claimed  by 
the  atomists  t  Then  why  are  not  all  original 
gaseous  elements  equally  elastic  as  well  ?  This 
would  be  a  rational  substitute  for  the  atomic 
theory,  which  essays  to  bound  all  matter  (ex- 
cept ethet)  with  rigid  clashing  atoms,  instead 
of  a  softly  interpenetrating  and  infinitely  elas- 
tic matter ;  thus,  and  thus  only,  giving  a  pcwi- 
tive  blending  of  individual  characteristics  and 
harmonious  chemical  union. 

How  can  one  indivisible  atom  of  a  simple 
element  be  supposed  to  mingle  with  two  equal- 
;  ly  indivisible  atoms  of  another  element  to  form 
an  homogeneous  compound,  any  more  than 
one  small  shot  of  lead  can  attach  itself,  by  sim- 
ple contact,  to  two  larger  shot  of  tin  to  form 
an  homogeneous  compound  of  blended  char- 
acteristics, until  both  the  forms  of  shot  are 
melted  into  an  elastic,  permeable  condition  ? 
And  so  why  must  not  all  elements  be  equally 
elastically  permeable,  to  infinity,  before  their 
individual  characteristics  can  be  homogeneous- 
ly combined  ? 

If  a  supposed  indivbible  atom  of  one  color 
is  attracted  to,  or  attached,  to  two  other  sup- 
posed atoms  of  another  color,  their  colors  arc 
not  combined,  they  simply  mingle,  like  tessel- 
ated  Mosaic  work,  each  atom  retaining  its  own 
color  as  before.  Whereas,  one  moUeuU  of  one 
color,  and  two  molecules  of  another  color,  each 
proportionedH>y  weight  or  volume  of  elements 
infinitely  elastic  and  divisible,  and  so  infinitely 
permeable,  may  be  readily  supposed  to  inter- 
penetrate and  form  an  homogeneous  compound 
of  their  individual  properties  or  colors. 

The  atomic  theory  does  not  admit  of  even  an 
imaginary  equai  blending ;  while  the  molecu- 
lar theory,  however,  answers  all  the  require- 


ments of  chemistry,  without  any  of  the  form- 
er's incongruities. 

In  the  case  of  supposed  atoms  of  different 
colors  coming  together  to  form  what  is  atomic- 
ally  called  a  comppund,  if  we  had  sufficiently 
microscopic  eyes,  we  should  see  one  color  here 
and  another  color  there,  throughout  the  mass, 
or  the  different  colors  unchanged,  side  by  side, 
and  no  possible  blending  anywhere ;  absolutely 
no  compound  formed  at  all ;  and  so  no  chem- 
ical union,  no  change  of  their  separate  charac- 
teristics to  form  a  homogeneous  combination. 

This  same  view  of  the  incongruous  difficul- 
ties of  the  rigid  atomic  theory  in  the  non- 
mingling  of  colors  applies  with  equal  force  to 
every  supposable  combination  of  assumed  at- 
oms, chemical,  gaseous,  or  otherwise,  it  being 
only  a  mingling  of  their  conjectural  atoms,  but 
no  possible  mingling  anywhere  by  interpene- 
tration,  and  not  forming  an  absolute  compound 
of  their  individual  characteristics. 

A  molecule  is  here  considered  to  be  a  certain 
weight  or  volume  of  matter,  infinitely  divisible 
and  elastic,  and  so  permeable  to  other  matter, 
in  affinity  for  a  chemical  union  of  properties  in 
definite  proportions.  An  atom,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  claimed  to  be  indivisible  and  of  par- 
ticular form  and  size,  varied  for  each  element, 
and  so  rigid  that  another  atom  can  not  pene- 
trate it,  and .  so  can  only  attach  itself,  on  the 
outside,  to  form  what  is  anomalously  called  a 
compound  union  of  their  separate  properties. 
This  seems  too  incongruous  a  theory  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  modem  exact  science. 

Prof.  Tyndall  says  if  our  hearing  were  acute 
enough,  we  should  be  astounded  with  the  uni- 
versal uproar  of  the  clash  of  atoms,  to  which 
the  roar  of  Niagara  would  be  as  nothing,  or 
he  makes  some  similar  comparison.  By  the 
molecular  theory,  however,  all  infinitesimal 
matter  is  infinitely  elastic,  audits  combinations 
are  made  soAly,  and  would  be  so  to  the  acute 
sense  of  hearing  assumed  above. 

CHAS.  B.  TOWNSBNI). 


Founders'  Day  at  Inohah  Uktvebsitt. 
— Our  friends  of  this  progressive  institution 
at  Le  Roy,  N.  T.,  had  an  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant "  time  "  in  their  celebration  of  the  birtii- 
day  anniversary  of  the  only  surviving  found- 
er, Mrs.  Staunton.  Ingham  University,  as 
man^  of  our  readers  may  know,  is  a  collegi- 
ate institute  for  young  ladies,  and  already 
numbers  among  its  alumnae  many  bright 
names  well  known  in  literature  and  art.  It 
has  a  history  of  forty  years,  and  is  thorough- 
ly established  in  its  success  and  usefulness. 
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ISTEA^    YORK, 

MAY,     1875. 

UP   BROADWAY! 

CIRCUMSTANCES  required  it.  The  fates 
decreed  it.  We  bow  in  submission,  and 
here  we  are  —  at  787 — a  mile  or  more  up 
Broadway  above  our  old  place— 889, — which 
many  readers  will  long  remember,  and  where 
people  will  continue  to  address  us  for  twenty 
years  to  come !  But  we  have  moved  twice 
before.  A  dozen  years  ago  we  moved  from 
808  to  889  Broadway,  not  half  a  mile,  into  a 
pleasant  block  and  among  pleasant  people. 
But  the  money  changers  secui-ed  the  property, 
built  great  warehouses,  banks,  etc.,  compel- 
ling modest  dealers  to  seek  quarters  else- 
where. '^  Seeming  evils  are  sometimes  bless- 
ings in  disguise."  It  has  proved  so  in  every 
**  move  "  we  have  made,  and  we  trust  it  shall 
prove  so  now. 

WHSRB  WE  ARE. 

Reader,  can  you  remember  figures?  It  is 
difficult  for  some,  and  we  have  received  many 
letters  addressed  to  988  instead  of  889.  So 
of  names.  How  few  there  are  who  can  re- 
member namw  as  clearly  as  they  can  faces  I 
*'  I  have  met  you  before,  but  can  not  call  you 
by  name."  "  Your  face  is  familiar,  but  what 
is  your  name  ? "  *'  Let  me  see,  I  heard  his 
name,  but  have  forgotten  it."  **  I  can  de- 
scribe his  looks,  but  can  not  call  him  by 
name,"  and  so  on.  It  is  the  same  as  to  places. 
Many  can  describe  a  place,  tree,  house,  or 
store  wbo  can  not  name  street  or  number. 
"  I  can  go  straight  to  the  door,  but  do  not 
remember  exactly  the  number. 

Now,  we  selected  a  number, 
787, 
which  all  who  once  look  at  attentively  will  re- 
member, like  the  name  Hannah,  which  spells 
the  same  both  ways.    You  can  say  it  back- 


ward or  forward,  and  it  comes  out  the  same 
every  time,  787.  Now  turn  it  over,  up  side 
down,  and  it  is  still  ^g^.  Nobody  can  forget 
787  Broadway.  Our  great  Broadway  has 
no  equal  in  the  world  ;  is  as  well  known  in 
Europe  as  the  Boulevards  in  Paris  or  the 
Strand  in  London.  Broadway  is  nearly  ten 
miles  long.  We,  at  787,  are  only  about  three 
miles  up  from  the  Battery.  We  are  consid- 
erably below  Madison  Square,  where  Miss 
Flora  McFlimsey  once  flourished,  and  still 
flourishes,  we  suppose;  and  two  or  three 
blocks  below  Union  Square.  We  face  Astor 
Place.  The  Mercantile  Library,  with  its 
147,578  volumes,  and  with  a  membership  of 
many  thousands  of  enterprising  young  men, 
soon  to  become  our  leading  merchants,  is 
near  at  hand.  Cooper  Institute,  with  its  clus- 
ter of  educational  and  industrial  enterprises, 
including  the  Geographical  Society,  Poly- 
technic Institute,  American  Institute,  its 
Farmers'  Club,  Telegraph  School,  schools  for 
wood  engraving,  drawing,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  for  the  study  of  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, etc.,  is  only  a  step  from  our  door ; 
and  so  is  the  Astor  Library,  valued  at  $250,- 
000,  with  its  150,000  volumes.  So  is  the 
great  Bible  House,  with  its  world  of  books. 
We  are  within  pistol  shot  of  A.  T.  Stewart's 
great  bazaar,  and  we  have  for  near  neighbors 
Hall  &  Son,  music  publishers ;  Messrs.  Scrib- 
ner  &  Company,  Hurd  &  Houghton,  Dodd  & 
Mead,  Wiley  &  Son,  Dutton,  Randolph,  Pott, 
and  Emery — all  book  publishers ;  Hr.  Rock- 
wood,  photographer,  and  Messrs  Schauss  & 
Company,  art  publishers. 

Our  oflice  is  close  by  the  New  York  Hotel, 
near  the  Brevoort  House,  and  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  mental  culture  and  of  business  activ- 
ity. Is  not  this  a  desirable  location  ?  Om- 
nibuses representing  a  dozen  lines  pass  our 
door.  Several  lines  of  street  cars  are  con- 
stantly passing  wiihin  one  to  four  blocks  of 
787  Broadway,  reaching  Central  Park,  Fulton 
Ferry,  Jersey  City  ferries,  Hoboken  Ferry, 
Wall  Street  Ferry,  Staten  Island  Ferry,  Grand 
Street  Ferry.  Indeed,  one  can  reach  any 
point  in  or  out  of  the  city  by  rail  or  omnibus 
from  within  a  few  feet  of  787.  AH*  the  ex- 
press companies  call  daily  at  787  Broadway. 
We  have  four  or  five  letter  deliveries  every 
day — Sundays  excepted. 

The  New  York  University,  Academy  of 
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Munc,  Inring  Hall,  Steinway  EUdl,  Clinton 
Hall,  etc.,  are  within  five  minutes'  walk  fh)m 
787.  And  tkU  is  where  we  are.  Readers  of 
the  Phbbnolooical  Joitbnal  are  all  invited 
'  to  call  and  see  us  at  787  Broadway. 


THE  BEST  MAN. 

It  is  a  no  less  fatal  error*  to  despise  labor  when 
related  by  intellect,  than  to  value  it  for  its  own 
sake.  We  are  always  in  these  days  trying  to  sep- 
arate the  two;  we  want  one  man  to  be  always 
thinking,  and  another  to  be  always  working,  and 
we  call  one  a  gentleman  and  the  other  an  opera- 
tire;  whereas,  the  workman  onght  often  to  be 
thinking,  and  the  thinker  often  to  be  working ; 
and  both  should  be  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense. 
As  it  is,  we  make  both  ungentle,  the  one  envying, 
the  other  despising  his  brother ;  and  the  mass  of 
society  is  made  up  of  morbid  thinkers  and  miser- 
able workers.  Now,  it  is  only  by  labor  that 
thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought 
that  labor  can  be  made  happy,  and  the  two  can 
not  be  separated  with  impunity.  All  professions 
should  be  liberal,  and  there  should  be  less  pride 
felt  in  peculiarity  of  employment,  and  more  in  ex- 
cellence of  achievement— J^MsiUn. 

EUSEIN  is  right.  He  is  the  best  man 
who  is  most  symmetrically  developed ; 
he  mast  have  a  strong,  healthy  body,  with  a 
SQUnd,  cultivated  mind.  He  must  work  with 
both,  or  exercise  both,  if  he  would  escape 
deformity  or  eccentricity.  He  must  be  tem- 
perate if  he  would  be  enduring.  If  intem- 
perate in  eating,  drinking,  or  in  the  indul- 
gence of  passions,  he  will  pay  for  his  folly  in 
the  loss  of  vital  power,  and  accomplish  so 
*  much  less  in  life  than  if  he  did  not  misuse 
his  mental  and  physical  machinery. 

Why  Mbk  Fail. — ^It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  comes  up  fully  to 
his  highest  capability,  or  accomplishes  in 
life  anything  like  what  he  might  and  ought. 
One  fails  through  fear  of  venturing  on  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life.  He  has  not  pluck 
enough  to  ask  a  lady  to  become  his  wife,  and 
so  drags  out  a  miserable  existence;  and  to 
him  life  is  indeed  a  failcu^ ;  and  this  necessi- 
tates a  life  of  single  blessedness  on  the  part 
of  another  who  would  have  fulfilled  all  the 
function^  of  wife  and  mother. 

Another  fails  through  imprudence,  heed- 
lessness, and  want  of  proper  care.  He  ven- 
tures beyond  his  depth ;  attempts  to  do  that 
for  which  he  is  not  fitted,  and  so  falls  and 
fails. 


Another  lacks  application,  and  fritters 
away  valuable  time  in  a  profitless  and  useless 
way. 

Another  lacks  economy,  and  spends  time 
and  money  foolishly. 

Another  forms  ruinous  habits.  Need  wo 
state  that  tobacco,  beer,  and  whiskey  spoil 
the  prospects  of  thousands  ?  Nobody  wants 
to  be  associated  with  sots ;  and  all  who  use 
these  are  either  sots,  or  are  on  the  road  to 
become  such. 

Others  fail  for  the  reason  that  they  lack 
brains ;  they  do  not  know  enough  to  manage 
even  a  "  one-horse  concern,"  or  even  to  tend 
a  toll  gate.  They  are  so  near  to  imbecility 
that  their  friends  or  the  town  must  take  care 
of  them. 

How  foolish  to  place  money  at  their  dispo- 
sal, or  "set  them  up  in  business!"  Such 
experiments  would  not  be  tried  in  such  cases 
did  the  parties  in  interest  consult  a  compe- 
tent phrenologist. 

But  the  causes  of  failure  are  as  numerous 
as  there  are  pursuits.  We  repeat,  the  best 
man  is  he  who  understands  himself,  and  who 
knows  how  to  take  the  mental  measure  of 
others. 

♦f» 

"  Hit  Him  Again,  He  has  no  Friends."— 
A  thief  was  arrested  in  Detroit,  a  few  days 
ago,  and  the  sheriff,  on  searching  him,  found 
pasted  inside  of  his  hat  the  following  max- 
ims, cut  from  some  newspaper:  '^Remember 
that  truth  is  a  jewel ;  do  not  covet ;  respect 
old  age;  be  content  with  what  you  have; 
live  so  that  men  will  take  your  character  for 
an  example."  In  consideration  of  the  excel- 
lent principles  governing  the  man^s  life,  the 
court  allowed  him  to  retain  his  printed  slip 
during  his  yearns  sojourn  in  the  penitentiary. 
—-ThePofen, 

[CoMMSNTS. — ^Now,  is  It  not  suppdsable 
that  the  man  really  cherished  these  excellent 
sentiments  ?  Was  it  not  a  slip,  rather  than  a 
habit,  that  he  "  took  "  this  once,  that  which 
was  not  his  own?  But  all  his  good  inten- 
tions go  for  nothing,  now  that  he  violated 
the  civil  law,  and  he  is  "  chucked  "  ini^  pris- 
on among  hardened  criminals,  whence  he 
will  probably  graduate  an  expert  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  and  thence  become  a  "terror"  in 
society.  Fa  think  those  "maxims"  pasted 
in  the  man's  hat  were  the  promise,  at  least, 
of  good  intentions,  like  the  temperance 
"pledge"  to  a  drinking  man;  and,  like 
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many  another,  he  forgot  his  good  maxims 
for  the  moment,  and  was  tempted.  To  the 
one  who  jeeringly  casts  a  pitiless  slnr  on  the 
good  motives  even  of  a  thief,  we  may  quote 
these  words — 

•*  That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 


SOME  OF  OUR  NEW  YORK  ARTISTS. 

ART  in  the  city  of  New  York  can  be 
said  with  emphatic  truth  to  be  pro- 
gressive. The  financial  embarrassments  of  a 
nation  press  heavily  upon  those  who  con- 
tribute to  its  esthetic  culture,  and  the  writer, 
painter,  engraver,  sculptor  are  among  the 
first  to  experience  a  reduction  of  income. 
To  be  sure,  as  the  mind  expands  with  culture, 
objects  of  taste  and  ornament  become  more 
and  more  precious,  anc^  efforts  are  made  to 
possess  as  many  of  them  as  possible;  but 
when  business  languishes,  long-established 
commercial  houses  fail,  one  after  another, 
foundries,  machine  shops,  steam  engines  stop 
woi^  and  the  industries  of  the  people  gen- 
erally lack  the  spur  of  enterprise,  those  who 
are  the  most  ready  to  encourage  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  art  find  themselves  without  the 
substantial  means  for  doing  so. 

The  public  school,  and  the  wonderful  dif- 
fusion of  periodical  and  daily  literature,  have 
done  much  in  developing  the  taste  of  the 
American  people  for  pictures  and  statuary, 
and  the  disciples  of  Pheidias  and  Apelles 
have  multiplied  exceedingly  among  us.  The 
growth  of  esthetic  culture,  however,  among 
the  masses,  has  not  been  commensurate  with 
the  increase  of  devotees  to  art,  and,  as  a  nec- 
essary resultant,  many  who  in  the  days  of  so- 
cial prosperity  live  in  comfort  from  the  pecu- 
niary rewards  of  their  skill  with  crayon, 
brush,  or  chisel,  in  the  day  of  social  adversi- 
ty feel  the  pinch  of  want,  and  even  the  ago- 
ny of  destitution. 

At  this  time  there  is  much  distress  in  the 
land  on  account  of  wide-spread  business  de- 
pression, and  many  are  the  men  and  women 
who,  dependent  upon  their  pen  or  upon 
their  artistic  skill  for  subsistence,  sufier  for 
the  want  of  even  daily  bread. 

We  will  not  say  that  the  sorrows  of  such 
persons  might  have  been  avoided  in  great 


part  by  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, for  a  high  artistic  sense  is  so  rarely 
found  associated  in  the  same  person  with 
goo^,  practical  judgment  on  every-day  af- 
fairs, that  it  is  tiie  conmion  belief  that  the 
artist  or  author  is  a  creature  of  extravagance, 
and  of  frank,  ready  generosity,  thinking  lit- 
tle of  the  future.  But  there  are  men  of  es- 
thetic genius  among  us  who  are  by  no  means 
prodigal  or  careless  in  their  management  of 
affairs  financial,  and  whose  practical  wisdom 
has  secured  for  them  a  comfortable  inde- 
pendence. Such  men  give  a  solid,  healthy 
tone  to  their  profession,  and  conduce  to  the 
improvement  of  those  inclined  to  impru- 
dence. In  fact,  American  artists  are  grow- 
ing in  the  sense  of  economy,  and  their  ad- 
vancement as  artists  is  naturally  furthered 
by  habits  of  industry  and  frugality. 

Not  long  since  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  sort  of  tour  through  the  studios  of 
several  well-known  artists  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  were  much  impressed  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  zealous  effort  which  pervaded 
most  of  them,  and  were  highly  pleased  to 
learn  that  they  were  generally  well  occupied 
with  orders  from  art-lovers  of  American  and 
foreign  citizenship.  In  Mr.  Bradford's  stu- 
dio we  found  several  finished  subjects,  one 
of  which  had  been  purchased  by  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts.  Mr.  Bradford's  specialty  is 
ice,  and  his  representations  of  that  decidedly 
cool  formation  are  natural  enough  to  refresh 
one  on  a  hot  July  day,  if  he  should  then  drop 
in  the  Tenth  Street  building  and  take  a  view* 
of  them. 

Mr.  Shattuck,  whose  name  has  been  well 
known  for  many  years  in  the  sphere  of  quiet, 
rural  landscape,  had  several  excellent  pic- 
tures on  view.  The  soft-hued  meadows,  rip* 
pling  water,  browsing  cattle,  and  dreamy 
skies,  made  the  spectator  long  for  summer 
days  and  retirement  from  busy  cares. 

In  Le  Clear's  studio  we  saw  the  marks 
of  his  master  hand  in  portraiture;  several' 
faces  of  distinguished  men  and  women  looked 
from  their  canvas  settings  in  life-like  re- 
sponse to  our  admiring  gaze.  The  organ  of 
Human  Nature  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  fore- 
head of  Mr.  Le  Clear  as  his  fisiithful  produc- 
tion in  oil  colors  of  facial  expression. 

While  contemplating  the  marines  of  Wil- 
liam De  Haas,  one  can  easily  imagine  him- 
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self  on  the  shore  of  the  resounding  sea,  so 
true  in  tint  and  action  are  his  masses  of 
water  in  wave  and  ripple,  in  ebb  and  flow. 
As  we  gazed  on  the  foaming  crests  in  a  har- 
bor scene,  we  almost  felt  the  spray  on  our 
face,  and  we  fancied  that  we  could  look  deep 
into  the  green  transparency  of  the  curling 
wave,  and  almost  detect  the  shell-strewn  bot- 
tom. M.  H.  De  Haas  is  also  famous  for  his 
sea- water  tints,  and  his  studio  is  one  of  the 
most-frequented  by  lovers  of  bold,  impressive 
effects  in  drawing  and  color. 

There  are  men  of  rare  ability  as  colorists 
whose  patient,  faithful  industry  is  as  deserving 
of  commendation  and  reward  as  their  artistic 
excellence  is  of  admiration.  Such  an  artist 
is  Mr.  J.  B.  Irving,  and  no  cultured  taste  can 
pass  his  canvasses  with  but  a  glance.  In  his 
neat  apartments  we  examined  several  figure 
pieces,  in  which  the  grouping,  color,  expres- 
sion, finish,  exhibited  not  only  his  pre-emi- 
nent skill  as  a  draughtsman,  but  also  his 
comprehension  of  the  intricacies  of  shading, 
and  bis  assiduity  in  perfection  of  detail.  Aa 
American  Meissonnier,  indeed,  every  touch  is 
studied,  but  graceful,  smooth,  finished. 

So,  too,  in  Arthur  Parton,  a  young  man 
comparatively,  patient  industry  largely  dwells. 
His  jagged  rocks,  old  mosses,  and  gnarled 
trees  show  a  plodding  earnestness  which 
will  one  day  give  him  a  noble  position 
among  our  painters.  Like  our  friend  Irving, 
he  is  distinguished  for  courtesy  to  visitors, 
ever  frelcoming  them  with  a  frank  cordiality 
to  his  rooms. 

We  had  a  sight  at  two  or  three  most  charm- 
ing ^ater  sides  by  S.  R  Giffbrd.  All  intel- 
ligent Americans  know  his  wonderfUl  atmos- 
pheric tints.  On  his  easels  lay  two  finished 
pictures,  in  frames  which,  in  design  of  carv- 
ing and  tone  of  gilding,  exhibited  a  remai^k- 
able  adaptation  to  the  paintings  themselves. 
How  rich  the  play  of  sunlight!  and  how 
delicate  the  blending  of  trees  and  sky !  Few 
*  men  i>ossess  more  of  the  artist  spirit  than 
Mr.  Qifford. 

Of  course  we  could  scarcely  leave  the 
studio  building  without  a  call  on  W.  H. 
Beard,  that  painter  of  so  many  humorous 
doings  by  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  and  other 
ftnimRlA^  including  man,  that  people  have 
come  to  know  him  pretty  well  through  his 
works.      He  is  like  them,  indeed,  replete 


with  sprightly  humor  and  didactic  wit,  for 
there  is  a  moral  suggestiveness  in  everything 
Mr.  Beard  turns  out,  whether  it  be  discerned 
at  once  or  not  He  is  a  hearty,  good-natured 
man ;  eccentric,  somewhat,  but  that  sort  of 
eccentricity  which  attracts,  there  is  so  much 
good-will  behind  it.  We  don't  wonder  that 
Mr.  Beard  is  popular.  All  men  express 
themselves  more  or  less  in  their  work,  what- 
soever it  be,  but  as  an  artist,  it  seems  to  us 
that  Mr.  Beard  expresses  the  methods  and 
phases  of  his  mind  more  freely  than  most 
other  artists. 

At  another  time  we  shall  hav«  more  to  say 
about  our  New  York  artists.  d. 


COMPANIONSHIP. 


ALL  well-formed  human  beings  are 
adapted  to  society.  When  we  find  a 
recluse,  a  hermit,  or  one  who  seeks  and  pre- 
fers seclusion,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  there 
must  be  something  lacking,  or  that  the  per- 
son is  warped  and  in  an  abnormal  condition. 
Qod  did  not  make  him  so.  He  is  the  creat- 
ure of  misfortune,  or  of  perversion,  and 
more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

No  one  lives  alone  from  choice^  with  the 
exception  of  these  morbid  specimens.  Even 
horses  have  friendships,  and  pine  for  the 
absent  one.  So  do  do^nesticated  dogs  and 
cats.  Carry  Kitty  away  to  a  strange  place, 
and  she  loses  her  appetite,  becomes  ill  from 
homesickness,  and  really  suffers  from  a  dis- 
turbance or  breaking  up  of  her  social  or 
friendly  relations.  The  horse  worries,  frets, 
and  refuses  to  eat  till  his  mate  returns.  But 
these  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  strong- 
er, deeper,  and  almost  inseparable  ties  which 
unite  human  hearts  in  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship. We  have  a  recognition  of  this  princi- 
ple in  the  Scriptures.  Witness  the  following 
passages : 

"  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  for  whither 
thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest 
I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  Qod.  Where  thou  diest 
will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried ;  the 
Lord  do  so  to  roe  and  more  also,  if  aught 
but  death  part  thee  and  me." 

"  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as 
his  own  soul." 
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"  This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye  love 
one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you.  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends.  Ye  are  my 
fHends.  Henceforth,  I  call  you  not  servants ; 
but  I  have  called  you  friends;  for  all  things 
that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made 
known  unto  you." 

"  A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  him- 
self friendly." 

*'  Two  are  better  than  one ;  for  if  they  fell, 
the  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow;  if  one  prevail 
against  him,  two  shall  withstand  him ;  and 
a  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken." 

"Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity  I " 

And  much  more  to  the  same  effect  could 
be  quoted.  But  man  was  made  before  the 
Book,  and  God  made  friendship  and  affec- 
tion— a  desire  for  companionship — as  much 
a  part  of  him,  as  are  the  desire  for  food,  the 
love  for  home,  and  the  disposition  to  wor- 
ship. Adhesiveness — Friendship — is  one  of 
the  fiiculties,  and  craves  gratification.  It 
may  be  too  strong,  or  too  weak ;  may  become 
inordinate,  or  it  may  be  crushed  out.  But 
its  Tu^rmoZ  exercise  tends  to  give  symmetry 
to  the  character  and  happiness  to  the  pos- 
sessor. 

All  this  is  preliminary  to  the  following 
letter,  evidently  from  a  widow  lady,  written 
in  a  clear  and  handsome  hand,  addressed  to 
the  editor : 

"  My  days  and  weeks  are  full  of  business, 
and  time  does  not  pass  heavily,  and  yet  in 
the  hours  when  all  must  rest,  the  want  of 
companionship,  the  feeling  of  loneliness  is 
very  hard  to  bear.  Some  good  people  say 
they  find  the  truest  happiness  in  looking 
*by  faith  to  brighter  worlds  on  high.^  I 
may  say  that  such  have  never  known  the 
true  companionship  that  comes  from  *one 
heart  and  mind,*  or  the  true  marriage,  that 
should  hold  the  highest  and  purest  possibili- 
ties of  human  happiness. 

**A  good  man  once  said,  'The  greatest 
gift  God  gave  the  world,  after  he  gave  his 
beloved  Son,  was  the  marriage  covenant*  I 
am  not  young,  or  beautiful,  have  neither  pov- 
erty nor  riches,  am  more  comfortably  situated 
than  most  of  my  sex ;  could  fold  my  hands 
and  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  if  I  did  not 


care  for  cake,  and  still  my  inner  heart  craves 
loving  sympathy  and  tender  love,  and  all 
this  with  silver  threads  in  my  hair. 

'*  A  man,  under  like  circumstancM,  would 
be  justified  in  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  a 
suitable  companion,  and  would  be  aided  and 
abetted  in  his  endeavors ;  but  if  a  lady  should 
presume  to  step  out  of  her  proper  sphere, 
she  would  be  decried  by  all  the  women  in 
the  land,  and  possibly  the  men  would  join 
in  the  chorus. 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  do  anything 
out  of  the  usual  order  of  things.  I  don't 
want  to  vote,  or  be  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  even  to  lecture,  except  in  my  house- 
hold, and  that  for  its  good;  but  I  do  want  a 
Christian  home,  where  I  can  be  cherished, 
and  where  I  can  realize  the  anticipations  of 
a  pure,  genial  companionship,  that  shall  only 
end  with  life. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Editor,  how  this  ob- 
ject b  to  be  attained  ? " 

Here  is  an  educated  lady,  bereft  of  com- 
panionship she  desires,  and  really  needs 
it.  It  would  be  mockery  to  direct  her  to  a 
nunnery,  or  to  suggest  that  she  bottle  up  her 
affections  and  keep  them  to  hersell  She 
craves  companionship.  But  what  has  she  to 
give  in  return  ?  A  cultivated  mind,  a  loving 
heart,  a  moral  and  religious  character,  a 
sound  healthy  body  and  brain — a  true  wo- 
manhood. 

Her  right  sphere  is  in  domestic  life,  in  ed- 
ucational, reformatory,  and  missionary  work; 
in  the  management  of  a  seminary,  or  in 
superintending  a  hospital,  an  asylum,  a  re- 
formatory— work  requiring  a  high  order  of 
talent  and  womanly  sympathy,  integrity,  and 
devotion.  How  is  she  to  find  a  suitable 
companion  ?  She  would  not  be  content  with 
an  uneducated  or  dissipated  person.  She  is 
suited  to  a  clergyman,  a  physician,  a  lawyer, 
or  to  a  merchant  or  gentleman  of  position. 
How  is  she  to  find  him,  or  he  her?  Not  by 
advertising  in  papers,  for  that  would  be  con- . 
sidered  vulgar.  Besides,  rogues  resort  to 
this  sort  of  thing  for  bad  purposes.  Who 
can  solve  the  problem  ?  What  may  be 
done? 

This  instance  is  but  one  of  many,  and  the 
answer  to  the  question,  What  may  be  done 
in  these  cases  ?  will  generally  apply.  Read- 
er, "put  yourself  in  her  place." 
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THE   LASH   IN  THE   NURSERY. 
*'  rpHE  New  York  New  utters  a  protest 

J-  against  punishing  with  blows  the  mis- 
deeds of  five-year-old  offenders.  It  might 
have  added  a  rebuke  to  those  who,  with 
sharp  words,  wound  the  spirits  of  their  little 
ones,  not  less  than  the  lash  tortures  their 
flesh.  Perhaps  it  takes  less  time  to  put  a 
check-rein  on  the  energetic  little  mischief  by 
a  sharp  word  or  a  smart  blow ;  but  the  meth- 
od of  the  sun  as  against  the  wind  is  nowhere 
more  potent  for  good  than  in  the  nursery. 

^'  *  It  is  impossible  to  meastfre  in  advance 
the  physical  results  of  corporal  punishment 
when  applied  with  intention  to  inflict  pain 
upon  these  undeveloped  babies.  One  can 
hardly  judge  at  times  whether  a  child  of 
five  years  of  age  is  sick  or  well ;  at  one  mo- 
ment it  is  playing  merrily,  at  the  next,  mo- 
ping, fretting,  complaining,  and  showing 
unmistakable  signs  of  physical  distress. 
Those  small  bundles  of  humanity  contain 
enough  aches  without  being  subjected  to 
the  tortures  of  the  lash  and  probably  many 
a  time  some  lurking  disease  has  been  pro- 
voked and  aggravated  by  the  shock  and 
tting  of  a  thrashing  given  for  some  trifiing, 
perhaps  unconscious  or  unavoidable,  breach 
of  nursery  discipline.' " — Northtimptan  Jour- 
nal, 

But  if  those  little  bundles  of  ''total  de- 
pravity "  show  temper,  or  will,  why  not  whip 
it  out  of  them  ?  Is  not  that  according  to  St. 
Solomon  ?  Didn't  he  say  something  about 
*"  sparing  and  spoiling  ? "  And  if  the  Bible 
teach  it,  why  not  follow  it  ?  Doesn't  it  say, 
**an  eye  for  an  eye"  and  "a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  ?  "  Doesn't  it  say  damnation  and  death 
to  the  wicked  ?  Aye,  but  one  who  came  to 
save  sinners  taUght  the  doctrine  of  penitence 
and  pardon,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
immortal  life  —  **  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,"  "  Over- 
come evil  with  good,"  and  so  forth.  Now, 
it  is  found  by  at  least  one  Scriptural  com- 
mentator that  Solomon  meant  by  the  **  rod," 
not  a  whip,  but  the  rod  of  the  spirit,  which 
has  a  very  different  significance,  and  we  see 
no  objection  to  this  view.  A  turbulent  and 
high-spirited  colt  may  be  subdued  and  ren- 
dered tractable  without  the  whip  by  a  kind, 
christian  Barey,  and  why  not  a  high-tem- 
pered child  ?    Is  it  not  chiefly  in  knowing 


how  ?  Could  parents  and  teachers  read  the 
characters  of  their  children — and  their  own 
— would  there  not  be  less  kicking,  cufling, 
scolding,  cursing,  swearing,  and  whipping  ? 
We  know  at  least  one  young  person,  now  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  and  the  best  behaved  per- 
son, without,  exception  among  all  our  ac- 
quaintances, w^o  was  never  chastised,  never 
even  punished  1  This  boy  is  spirited,  intelli- 
gent, energetic,  and  promises  to  become  a 
self-helpful  and  self-relying  character.  He 
was  never  "spanked,"  his  ears  boxed,  put 
upon  a  dunce-block,  shut  up  in  a  dark 
room,  or  sent  to  bed  without  supper.  The 
parents  of  this  fifteen-year-old  are  sober,  sen- 
sible, joyous,  temperate,  and  deeply-religious 
people.  It  is  a  faultless  family  as  the  world 
goes.  Love  is  the  only  authority  known 
among  them.  If  there  be  such  a  condition 
as  **  Heaven  on  earth,"  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
faces  and  characters  of  these  good,  happy, 
and  godly  people.  What  is  the  secret? 
That  perfect  love  and  confidence  which 
"  casteth  out  fear ; "  that  mindfulness  of  each 
other,  and  willingness  to  serve,  each  prefer-' 
ring  the  other  to  himself  or  to  herself;  perfect 
self-control,  and  each  living  up  to  the  com- 
mand to  do  by  others  as  we  would  that  oth- 
ers should  do  by  us.  There  is  no  need  of 
the  lash  in  tuck  a  family.  And  why  are  there 
not  more  such  families  ? 


4»» 


SPRING   MALADIES 

ONE  of  the  advantages  of  a  season  of  fast- 
ing, such  as  a  Lenten  season,  which  is 
observed  by  some  religionists,  is  to  bring  the 
body  into  subjection,  and  by  abstaining  from 
such  substances  as  tend  to  corrupt  the  blood, 
to  renovate  the  system,  and  prepare  it  for  re- 
ceiving and  manifesting  more  fully  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  point  is  this. 
Having  lived  too  "  high,"  or  having  indulged 
the  appetite  until  the  system  has  become 
clogged,  it  is  well  to  drop  rich  foods,  strong 
drinks,  etc.,  and  to  substitute  such  substances 
as  may  be  compatible  with  higher  and  better 
conditions  of  body  and  mind.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises,  Why  not  adopt  a  diet  and  mode 
of  life  which  shall  be  consistent  with  health- 
ful conditions,  and  hold  to  it  ?  Why  indulge 
at  any  time  in  those  things  which  injure  and 
impair  body  and  soul  ?    Echo  answers,  Why  ? 
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Fastiog  is  often  found  to  be  eminently  reme- 
dial  It  is  by  over-eating,  and  the  eating  of 
improper  food,  that  many  become  invalids  or 
chronic  dyspeptics.  The  remedy  is  not  in 
medicines,  in  stimulants,  nor  in  any  sort  of 
dosing,  but  in  right  living^  and  as  to  this  the 
world  is  in  the  most  deplorable  ignorance. 
Host  persons  eat  like  pigs,  gorging  them- 
selves with  that  which  can  not  by  any  possi- 
bility be  converted  into  good  blood.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  mixtures  which  we 
take  into  our  stomachs — the  pickles,  the  oils, 
sauces,  fats,  salt,  pepper,  bitters,  and  the  va- 
rious concoctions  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl. 
Much  of  the  meat  we  eat  is  diseased.  The 
pork  is  measly,  some  of  it  wormy,  full  of 
trichina,  and  the  best  of  it  had  for  human 
stomachs.  How  is  it  with  old  salt  ^*  junk,'' 
on  which  soldiers  and  sailors  and  many  farm- 
ers are  fed  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  so  many 
get  sick?  The  wonder,  rather,  is  that  so 
many  who  stuff  themselves  with  such  un- 
physiological  substances  live  so  long. 

The  maladies  most  common  at  this  season, 
"in  this  climate,  are  those  of  coughs,  colds, 
agues,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  catarrh,  fevers, 
skin  diseases,  croup,  diptheria,  pneumonia, 
constipation,  heart  disease,  liver  disease. 
Many  of  these  are  caused  altogether  by  im- 
proper living.  Deaths  from  old  age  are  oc- 
xsasional,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  deaths  are  from  diseases  brought  on'  by 
some  sort  of  dissipation  or  imprudent  expo- 
sure ;  and  yet  one  and  all  are  usually  classed 


as  the  '*  dispensations  **  of  an  all-wise  Prov- 
idence I 

Let  us  accept  the  consequences  of  our  own 
actions,  and  not  attempt  to  shift  the  respon* 
sibility  to  where  it  does  not  belong.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  shield  our  wrong- 
doing by  subterfuge,  though  we  may  have 
erred  through  ignorance.  It  is  our  right  and 
duty  to  learn  how  to  live  and  come  up  out 
of  this  dark  ignorance,  which  is  as  inexcus- 
able in  us  as  the  idolatrous  worship  of  some 
professed  Christians.  We  ought  to  know 
better.  We  all  know  that  whiskey,  tobacco, 
and  the  gross  substances  which  we  swallow, 
are  not  healthful ;  nor  were  they  ever  intend- 
ed to  be  used  as  food ;  yet  they  are  indulged 
in  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  race  has 
been  poisoned  by  them.  Quacks  abound, 
medical  imposters  are  everywhere,  anii  we, 
the  people,  are  their  foolish  prey.  When  it 
comes  to  be  understood  that  good  health  de- 
pends upon  the  observance  of  natural  law, 
quite  as  much  as  a  virtuous  life  depends 
upon  obedience  to  the  moral. and  religious 
law,  we  shall  come  up  to  a  higher  plane  and 
enjoy  better  health  than  we  do  to-day. 

Spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  mal- 
adies come  as  penalties  for  disobedience. 
"  We  fflvQ  onrselves  the  pahi  we  feel." 

Rembdy.— Correct  your  modes  of  living, 
breathe  pure  air,  eat  healthful  food,  drink 
pure  water,  work,  sleep,  clothe,  and  live  as 
God  intended,  and  you  shall  escape  these 
and  nearly  all  other  maladies. 


AGRICULTURAL   HINTS. 


White  Clover  as  a  doney  Plant— An  Eng- 
lish writer  says :  "White  or  Dutch  clover  is  the 
quoen  of  honey  plants.  It  is  widely  cultivated  in 
this  country,  and  continues  to  flower  a  long  time. 
In  Scotland  the  farmers  use  more  white  clover 
seed  in  laying  down  the  land  in  grass  than  the 
formers  of  England  do.  hence  the  clover  fields  are 
better  there  than  here.  And  the  use  of  lime  and 
bone-dust,  as  manures,  has  a  great  influence  in  Uie 
production  of  clover.  In  traveling  to  Edinburgh, 
some  years  ago«  by  the  Caledonian  line,  whole 
fields  white  with  clover  fiowers  caught  my  eye, 
and  made  me  take  a  second  look  to  see  if  the 
whiteness  came  from  daisy  fiowers.  Whole  dis- 
tricts, unsurpassed  for  excellence,  met  my  eye  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  my  native  land,  many  of  which  hardly 
ever  received  a  complimentaiy  visit  from  bees,  and 


for  this  reason,  that  there  were  no  bee-keepers  in 
these  districts.'' 

Balky  Horses. — A  correspondent  gives  some 
of  his  experience  in  this  line,  as  follows:  In  IBSH 
I  was  forced  to  go  ten  mUes  behind  a  horse  said 
to  be  •*  somewhat  inclined  to  balls."  He  went  on 
nobly  for  two  mOes,  but  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  hill  stopped.  I  remained  quiet,  and  wondered 
if  that  was  the  first  inclination  to  balk.  After  a 
few  minutes,  I  said  "  go  along,''  and  pulled  gently 
on  the  reins.  His  ears  went  back,  and  nil  four 
feet  settled  firmly  upon  the  mother  earth.  I  had 
heard  of  turning  balky  horses  around  to  start  them, 
and  so  commenced  pulling  on  a  rein  to  tnm  him, 
and  said  again  **go  along,"  and  the  beast  turned 
willingly,  and  so  I  *'  swung  him  round  the  circle,** 
and  faced  up  hill  again,  and  he  went  to  the  top 
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and  onward,  until  he  again  concluded  to  stop  and 
reflect  I  turned  bla  head  homeward,  and  encir- 
cled hlB  thoughts  fifteen  times  in  that  ten  miles, 
but  I  beat  him  at  hto  own  tricks,  and  never  struck 
the  spirited  animal  a  blow.  He  was  driven  back  by 
another  person  who  had  heard  my  story  with  some 
ridicule,  and  said  ^'  he'd  break  that  spirit  in  him 
or  kill  him.*'  He,  howbyer,  broke  both  thills,  and 
Ud  Vu  "horm  iix  mUe$^  for  go  ahead  of  the  man  he 
would  not.  SpiriUttM  horses  seldom  balk.  Like 
sphited  women,  you  can  not  drk/e  them,  but  you 
can  **  swing  them  round  the  circle,'*  and  thus  keep 
on  life's  journey  together— i. «.,  after  a  fashion. 

ir.  V.  H. 

To  Bitimata  th«  Profits.— Many,  far  too 
many— in  fact,  the  majority  of  American  fiumers, 
—are  given  to  complaining  of  the  little  they  make 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  not  realliing  what,  were 
they  in  other  business,  would  be  the  cost  of  a 
thousand  things  which  their  households  use,  as 
matters  of  course,  and  for  which  they  pay  out 
nothing,  besides  occasional  time  and  labor.  There 
are  vegetables  and  fruit  from  the  garden,  eggs 
and  chickens  from  the  bam,  milk,  etc.,  in  profu- 
sion; a  comfortable  house,  for  wUch,  in  most 
cases,  he  only  pays  low  taxes ;  and  occasional  rides 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  the  intervals  of  leis- 
ure. 

Says  an  exchange  oq  this  subject :  **  The  correct 
rule  for  estimating  the  income  from  a  farm  is  sul>- 
stantialiy  Uils :  Give  credit  for  every  article  pro- 
duced, used,  or  exjMnded  In  any  way  whatever,  no 
matter  how  small  in  value;  as  well  as  for  the  cash 
received  for  products  sold,  and  for  increase  in  the 
value  of  farm  property,  and  charge  against  the 
fiurm  for  interest  on  capital  invested,  and  for  all 
expenditures.  The  farmer  that  will  do  this  lh)m 
year  to  year  will  not  so  much  feel  like  complain- 
ing of  the  unprofitableness  of  farming  as  com- 
pared with  other  pursuits.  The  fact  is,  that  not 
one  in  a  hundred  farmers  take  into  consideration 
the  luxury  and  comfort  of  fresh  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  fruits,  etc.,  that  they  would  have  to  pay 
high  prices  for  if  they  lived  in  towns,  or  do  with- 
out them.'* 

9od  FancM.— With  the  increasing  cost  of 
fencing  material,  it  becomes  a  more  interesting 
question  to  the  farmer.  How  can  I  economically 
build  new  and  repair  old  fences?  A  Western 
man  suggests  the  use  of  sods,  and  writes :  **  In 
England  and  Ireland  they  have  the  *  sod  fence.* 
I  have  seen  it  in  this  country  occasionally,  but  I 
think  if  our  farmers  knew  its  practical  merits  we 
should  see  it  of tener.  Only  dig  two  ditches  four 
feet  apart,  three  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep; 
throw  the  dirt  from  the  ditches  on  the  space  be- 
tween ;  beat  it  down  till  it  has  some  hardness,  and 
give  it  enough  slant  to  prevent  *  caving,*  and  you 
have  a  fence  for  a  lifetime.  In  most  cases  here 
we  need  no  turf  or  *  whin-bushes  *  as  they  do,  for 
in  a  year  the  bank  will  be  covered  by  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  blackberry  bushes,  answering  every 


purpose.    Even  where  timber  is  plenty,  we  can 
make  this  fence  cheaper  than  almost  any  other." 

Variad  Crops  and  Prodaction,-rThe  ad- 
vantages of  diversified  Industry  In  agriculture  are 
Illustrated  by  facts  which  may  be  interesting  to 
our  fanners.  It  is  stated  that  at  an  agricultural 
meeting  a  Valenciennes,  France,  a  triumphal  arph 
was  erected,  bearing  the  following  inscription; 
**  The  growth  of  wheat  in  this'  district  before  the 
production  of  beet-root  sugar  was  only  976,000 
bushels ;  the  number  of  oxen  was  700.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  sugar  manufacture,  the  growth 
of  wheat  has  been  1,168,000  bushels,  and  the  num« 
ber  of  oxen  11,500. 
On  this  subject  a  writer  In  the  Rural  Rome  says : 
**The  farmer  who  depends  mainly  upon  one 
crop,  although  that  may  be  the  most  Important 
one  grown,  will  find,  every  few  years,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  that  product  will  exceed  the  demand  so 
much  that  It  will  fall  in  price  below  the  cost  of 
production  and  sale.  The  farmer  upon  100  acres, 
who  has  a  few  acres  in  wheat,  a  few  In  com,  a  few 
In  oats,  a  few  In  barley,  and  a  few  in  potatoes  and 
roots,  and  then  has  a  libentl  pasture  and  meadow, 
with  four  or  five  acres  In  apples  and  as  many  more 
in  pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces,  and  cherries, 
keeping  a  half-dozen  cows  and  perhaps  twenty- 
five  or  forty  long- wool  grade  slieep,  will  be  likely 
to  come  out  better,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
than  one  who  devotes  the  larger  number  of  his 
acres  to  wheat,  or  some  other  leading  crop.  If 
any  one  crop  is  a  failure,  or. sells  too  low  to  aflbrd 
any  profit,  the  others  may  yield  profit  enough  to 
prevent  any  serious  loss. 

Bow  to  BSaka  it  Pay.— J.  M.  Smith,  a 
market  gardener  of  Green  Bay,  has  found  the  rule 
invariable,  that  the  more  he  spends  in  cultivating 
and  manuring,  the  greater  are  the  net  profits  per 
acre.  Last  season  he  cultivated  fourteen  acres,  and 
b^Can  with  a  more  thorough  and  expensive  ciflti- 
vatlon  than  ever  before.  The  resolt  was  that,  al- 
though there  was  one  of  the  dryest  seasons  ever 
known  In  that  region,  after  spending  about  $884 
on  each  acre,  he  had  a*  better  balance  of  profit 
than  at  any  previous  year. 

He  appears  to  regard  constant  cultivation  as  all- 
important.  Stable  manure  is  the  standard ;  with 
such  use  of  superphosphates,  plaster,  lime,  ashes, 
and  other  manures  as  experience  and  good  ^ense 
point  out.  **  After  you  have  leamed  how  to  spend 
money  to  the  best  advantage,"  he  remarks,  **a 
larger  profit  may  be  made  by  laying  out  $300  per 
acre  than  with  less.  After  the  second  year,  if  your 
land  does  not  pay  all  its  expenses,  taxes,  and  ten 
per  cent,  on  $1,000  per  acre,  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere.  I  have  some  acres  of  land 
that  did  not  pay  expenses  for  two  years,  but  for 
a  number  of  years  past  have  not  failed  to  pay  ten 
per  cent  on  at  least  $2,000  per  acre.  I  expect 
my  whole  garden  to  do  more  than  that  in  a  short 
time. 
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[In  this  Departmant  will  be  noticed  tnch  matters  as  u«  of  interest  to  correspondents  imd  to  the  general 
Contributions  for ''  What  Thej  Say  "  should  be  brief;  pointed,  and  creamj,  to  secure  publication.] 


}m   ^0n:esp0ubents. 


Thb  Prbssurb  of  our  Business  is  such 
that  we  eon  not  undertake  to  rttHmwutoaUaUe«mtri^ 
tkmuiOeeethsneoeteary  poetageU  provided  InftJu  writ- 
en.  In  ail  eaeee,  pereont  who  eommumieaU  with  v* 
through  the  poet^tfice  ehouid,  {fth£y expect  a  r^y.in- 
doee  the  return  poetage—etampe  being  prtferred,  Anony- 
moue  lettere  will  not  be  coneidered. 

QUK8TION8  OP  "  GBKERAL  LfTTKREST"  ONLY 
wiU  be  anewered  in  thit  department.  But  one  queetion 
at  a  time,  and  that  dearly  elated,  muet  be  propounded, 
\f  a  correspondent  ihaU  e^qfted  ue  to  give  him  the  ben^ 
Of  an  early  eoneideration, 

CONSCIENCK,  HeAJIT,  AND  MlND. — 
Please  tell  us  through  your  Jouknal  what  you 
understand  by  the  terms  conscience,  heart,  and 
mind,  and  confer  a  favor  upon  a  new  subscriber. 

Afte.  As  these  terms  are  generally  used,  they  are 
often  employed  to  mean  the  same  thinff.  A  man 
smites  on  his  breast,  and  talks  about  his  con- 
science ;  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  pit  of  his  stom- 
ach, and  speaks  of  pity;  and  the  world  has  been 
instructed  rery  loosely,  to  be  sure,  to  think  that 
the  orj^n  which  circulates  the  blood,  called  the 
heart,  is  the  seat  of  affection,  of  the  sense  of 
duty,  and  sometimes  the  seat  of  the  mind,  or  the 
power  to  know.  Of  course  modern  physiology 
and  sensible  mental  philosophy— in  other  words, 
truth— recognize  the  heart  simply  as  the  oi^n 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  Just  as  it  recoj?- 
nlzes  the  stomach  for  digestion  and  the  liver  for 
certain  other  offices,  and  that  the  heart  has  no 
more  to  do  with  conscience  than  the  stomach  has, 
and  generally  not  half  so  much,  for  the  sins  of 
the  stomach  give  the  conscience  many  a  sore 
twinge,  or  ought  to.  The  brain  is  the  center  of 
the  human  being,  and  all  else  is  organized  to  sub- 
serve the  brain.  The  nerves  of  seeing,  smelling, 
tasting,  feeling,  center  in  the  brain ;  and  if  the 
communication  between  the  brain  and  any  part  of 
the  system  be  severed,  that  part  of  the  S3rstem  so 
cut  off  from  the  brain  Is  rendered  utterly  useless. 
So  long  as  the  brain  is  intact,  conscience  and 
mind,  or  all  the  mental  faculties.  Including  con- 
science, are  Intact ;  but  let  the  brain  be  invaded 
by  a  glass  of  whisky,  or  a  dose  of  morphine,  or  a 
blow,  or  a  pressure  upon  the  skull  from  an  injury 
which  slightly  compresses  the  brain,  and  the 
mind's  action,  so  far  as  the  body  Is  concerned,  is 
impaired  or  suspended. 


The  mind  has  many  faculties.'  The  Intellectual 
group  is  supposed  to  be  located  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  brain.  The  moral  portion,  includ- 
ing conscience,  is  supposed  to  be  located  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  and  the  faculties  which 
have  to  do  with  aflbction  have  their  organs  in  the 
bock  port  of  the  brain ;  and  persons  may  talk  of 
conscience  in  the  breast,  conscience  in  the  heart, 
and  mind  in  the  chest,  or  anywhere  else  besides  in 
the  brain ;  and  they  might  as  well  say  that  the 
music  is  in  the  piano  cover  or  piano  legs,  as  to  talk 
about  the  body  Itself  being  anything  more  than  a 
mere  secondary  instrument  of  mental  life.  Of 
course  the  eye  could  not  tee  a  great  while  if  the 
stomach  were  not  in  some  degree  of  health.  In 
other  words,  if  the  stomach  utterly  foils,  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  mind,  the  judgment,  and  everything, 
would  be  dethroned.  If  the  stomach  fails  to  feed 
the  brain  or  the  eye,  or  furnish  strength  for  the 
mind,  they  will  flail.  But  the  stomach  is  not, 
therefore,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  or  the  organ  for 
seeing,  because  it  simply  ministers.  The  piano 
legs  are  excellent  in  thdlr  way,  and  are  generally 
connected  with  the  piano,  bnt  the  music  does  not 
come  out  of  the  piano  legs,  though,  in  one  sense, 
they  serve  in  the  department  of  music 

The  Physician  —  What  Faculties 
Nbedbd. — Please  name  the  facilities  most  essen- 
tial to  a  successful  physician,  and  state  how  they 
may  best  be  cultivated. 

Ane.  The  physician  should  really  have  a  strong 
development  and  perfect  harmony  of  all  the  men- 
tal qualities.  The  better  the  development,  the 
better  the  physician,  the  better  the  lawyer,  or 
anything  else.  But  a  physician  should  have  large 
perceptive  organs,  to  understand  chemistry,  anat- 
omy, physiology,  pathology,  botany,  etc.  Ho 
should  have  the  organs  of  memory  well  developed 
and  large  Comparison.  He  should  have  enough 
Constmctlveness  to  understand  anatomy,  and 
enough  Destructlvenees  to  use  the  sui*g(^n's 
knife.  He  should  have  Cautiousness  enough  to 
be  watchful,  and  Conscience  enough  to  be  up- 
right, and  Benevolence  enough  to  be  tender  and 
kind,  and  social  power  enough  to  make  him  pop* 
ular  and  friendly  and  afibcUonate.  As  to  how 
they  should  best  be  cultivated,  we  may  say  that 
in  "  Education  Complete,*'  100  or  200  pages  are 
devoted  to  answering  this  question.  As  to  how 
faculties  can  best  be  cultivated,  perhaps  fifty  pages 
are  devoted  to  this  subject  in  "  How  to  Read 
ChoracUr." 
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Moral  Idiocy.  —  I  recently  heard  a 
minuter  preach  from  the  text,  **A  sower  went 
forth  to  low,"  etc.  He  took  the  position  that  the 
reason  why  persons  fall  from  erace  is.  that  they 
have  not  Firmness  enouj^h.  While  listcnine;  to 
this  reasoning,  the  thought  ocenrred  to  my  mind, 
how  wonld  it  be  if  a  person  waa  idiotic  in  this 
or^an  !  Wonld  he  he  accountable,  even  though 
well  endowed  in  all  the  other  faculties?  Can  a 
person  be  large  in  all  the  other  organs,  and  be  de- 
ficient in  this  to  the  degree  of  idiocy  ? 

Ant,  The  good  preacher  put  his  cause  of  human 
delinquency  on  a  very  narrow  basis.  There  are 
many  other  reasons  why  men  neglect  to  obey  the 
truth  and  fail  to  do  right  than  the  laclc  of  Firm- 
ness, and  many  a  man  has  Firmness  enough  to 
ruin  him,  lacking  something  else.  We  fancy  if 
Pharoah  had  had  a  little  less,  he  might  have  lived 
longer  and  had  a  different  history.  But  we  sup- 
pose ministers  and  others  will  talk  loosely  about 
the  mental  faculties  until  they  study  the  true 
mental  philosophy.  A  man  who  has  read  one  book 
on  Phrenology,  that  can  be  bought  for  fifty  cents, 
would  not  be  likely  to  puczle  common  people  by 
clumsy  and  loose  statements  as  some  seem  to  be 
pnszled.  Some  people  err  from  the  truth  because 
thoyfaave  too  much  Cautiousness,  some  because 
they  have  too  little ;  some  because  they  have  not 
eourage  or  Combativeness  enough ;  and  many  be- 
cause they  have  so  much  that  they  are  always 
pugnacious  and  aggressive. 

Our  friend  a&ks  if  a  person  can  be  Idiotic  in  one 
faculty  while  all  the  rest  are  strong  !  We  answer 
that  nothing  is  more  certain,  and  few  things  are 
more  common.  We  find  men  that  can  not  tell 
one  tune  from  another,  and  they  are  idiotic  In 
music  We  find  men  who  are  idiotic  in  arithme- 
tic, or  in  the  faculty  for  remembering  places  or 
dates.  Some  are  idiotic  in  Hope,  some  in  fear, 
•ome  in  dignity,  and  why  not  in  Firmness  !  We 
have  a  cast  In  our  collection  which  indicates  idi- 
ocy in  Firmnees,  and  the  woman  whose  head  it 
represents  was  excellent  in  purpose,  but  vacillat- 
ing in  will ;  and  if  she  were  taught  rightly,  she 
would  obey  the  truth  with  a  heartiness.  If  a  con- 
trary Influence  were  exerted  over  her,  she  would 
be  as  likely  to  yield  to  that  The  feculUes  of  the 
mind  and  their  organs  are  just  as  distinct  in  their 
nature  and  character  as  the  organs  of  sight  and 
hearing,  one  of  which  can  be  perfect  and  the 
other  imperfect  or  utterly  deficient 

Battle  of  Sheriff-Muir.  —  Sheriff- 
Huir  is  a  moor  in  Perthshire,  about  two  miles 
from  Dumblane,  Scotland.  It  is  ftunous  in  history 
as  the  site  of  a  great  battle  which  was  fought  be- 
tween the  adhcrent§  of  the  house  of  Stewart  and 
the  house  of  Hanover,  on  the  18th  November, 
1715,  in  which  the  Highlanders,  under  Gordon 
and  Hair,  won  the  field,  but  achieved  no  material 
loccess  for  their  cause. 

Herbert  Spencer. — ^It  is  our  inten* 
tion  to  publish  a  sketch  of  this  distinguished 
thinker  ere  long. 


Rosewood.  — Why  is  this  dark-look- 
ing wood  called  rosewood  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  scarcely  merits  the  term. 

AnB.  The  color  of  this  much-prized  material 
certainly  does  not  look  like  a  rose,  but  we  are  told 
that  when  the  tree  is  first  cut,  the  fresh  wood 
possesses  a  very  strong,  rose-like  fragrance,  hence 
the  name.  There  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  kinds 
of  rosewood  trees.  The  varieties  are  found  In 
South  America  and  the  East  Indies  and  neighbor- 
ing islands.  Sometimes  the  trees  grow  so  large 
that  planks  four  feet  broad  and  ten  lu  length  can 
be  cut  from  one  of  them.  These  broad  planks 
are  principally  used  to  make  the  tops  of  piano- 
fortes. When  growing  in  the  forest,  the  rosewood 
tree  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty. 

Correspondents  will  please  be  pa- 
tient  with  us,  though  we  may  not  always  respond 
promptly  on  receipt  of  their  communications. 
We  have  **lots*'  of  ei^cellent  articles  on  hand 
waiting  for  space.  This  is  not  a  newspaper,  and 
good  matter  will  not  spoil  by  keeping.  We  would 
add,  however,  that  It  is  our  custom  to  reply  at  an 
early  time  with  regard  to  contributions,  if  the 
sender  has  not  foif^otten  to  inclose  the  requisite 
postage.  

Symbolical  Head.  —  Is  it  true,  or 
chilroed  bv  phrenologists,  that  aU  the  orgaiu  indi- 
cated in  the  symbolical  head  have  been  located  by 
definite  observation  and  comparison  as  Locality, 
Language,  etc.,  were  by  Dr.  Gall  ? 

Aru,  Yes,  It  Is  true.  Each  organ  has  been  lo- 
cated by  close  and  careful  observation,  and  com- 
parison of  thousands  of  heads.  Inquiries  of  par- 
ticular parts  have  corroborated  previous  observa- 
tions In  regard  to  their  ftmctious,  and  mesmeric 
excitation  of  organs,  when  a  proper  subject  could 
be  obtained,  has  demonstrated  the  nature  of  the 
function  which  each  part  of  the  brain  performs. 

SLBEPLESSNBsa — I  keep  a  grocery, 
and  for  the  last  four  years,  owlnp:  to  mv  dwelling 
being  some  distance  from  my  place  of  bnsinessTi 
have  taken  but  two  meals  a  day,  save,  perhaps,  a 
piece  of  cheese  and  some  crackers  at  night  Oeca* 
slonally  I  take  two  cups  of  tea  at  home  after  clos- 
ing the  shop.  This  Is  about  nine  o* clock.  I  re- 
tire an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  soon  full 
asleep,  and  sleep  soundly  for  about  four  hours, 
when  I  awake  and  can  not  go  to  sleep  again  for  an 
hour  or  two.    Please  explain  this. 

An$.  The  hours  In  a  groceiy  are  very  long,  and 
grocery  clerics  are  generally  tasting  cinnamon, 
cloves,  raisins,  sugar,  crackers,  etc.,  when  they 
are  weighing  out  the  dlfilsrent  articles,  and  they 
become  nervous,  irritable,  and  excitable.  We  ad- 
vise our  friend  to  let  the  crackers  alone,  and  the 
cheese,  especially  at  night;  also  to  let  the  tea- 
drinking  have  the  go-by  at  night  When  ht 
awakes  and  can  not  get  asleep,  if  he  will  wash  hia 
head  and  face  in  cold  water,  and  drink  a  glass  of 
water  to  cool  off  his  stomach,  he  may  find  it  an 
excellent  remedy. 
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•  CowABDicB. — I  am  a  boy  sixteen 
years  old,  and  I  write  to  know  If  there  la  any  way 
to  make  a  brave  man  out  of  a  coward.  I  had  my 
head  examined  a  year  ago.  Combativeneaa  was 
marked  average ;  Destmctiveness  and  Self-Esteem 
full ;  Caatiouaness,  Conscientioosnesa,  and  Firm- 
nu6S  were  marked  lai-ge.  Please  answer  the  above 
in  your  Jockmix,  and  I  will  be  finder  many  obli- 
gations to  you.  JL  COWARD. 

Aru.  The  fact  that  onr  young  friend  has  the 
courage  to  call  himself  a  coward,  is  evidence  tliat 
he  is  not  past  reform.  He  has  the  pluck  in  him, 
and  only  needs  culture.  Wc  should  not  call  auch 
a  head  a  cowardly  one,  but  circumspect,  prudent, 
and  guarded.  He  requires  to  be  angry  or  aroused 
by  interest  before  he  becomes  very  brave.  Hor- 
ace Greeley  would  never  ilght,  nor  would  he  run. 
He  would  stand  erect,  and  if  rude  boys  would 
pound  .him  he  would  take  the  pounding,  which 
showed  a  Idnd  of  moral  bravery  without  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  physical  courage.  Cultivate  Com- 
bativeness  by  engaging  in  manly  exercises;  by 
driving  a  team,  or  doing  anything  thlit  requires 
energy.  Blacksmithlug,  stone-cutting,  or  wood- 
chopping  will  cultivate  Combativeness  more  than 
engraving  or  book-keeping. 

Who  Ought  to  Maery? — Can  you 
tell  if  a  lady  and  gentleman  are  well  adapted  to 
each  other  in  constitution,  temperament,  and  dls- 

Eositlon,  so  as  to  be  happy  in  marriage  and  have 
ealtby,  intelligent  children?  And  can  you  do 
this  from  photographs  If  And  will  you  tell  the 
faults  and  defects  of  those  who  are  ill  adapted? 

Ani.  We  answer  yes  to  all  the  questions.  We 
happen  to  have  before  us  at  this  moment  a  letter 
just  received  from  a  lady  in  one  of- the  Western 
Statea,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  New  Tork,  and 
we  venture  to  copy  a  few  paragraphs  firom  it : 

PBOPBB  AGK  FOB  DELINBATXOlfS. 

'*  Is  a  child  four  and  a  half  years  old  too  young 
to  have  a  phrenological  examination?  My  hus- 
band and  myself  sent  to  you  our  photographs  for 
examination  before  our  marriage,  and  we  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  descriptions  which 
you  gave  ns.  A  few  things  which  you  stated,  of 
which  we  thought  a  little  strange  at  the  time,  have 
been  fulfilled  during  the  last  six  years.  Our  mar- 
riage has  been  a  happy  one  so  far.  Our  daughter, 
now  four  and  a  half  years  old,  is  tall,  perfectly 
healthy,  having  never  been  sick.  We  are  raising 
her  after  your  plan.  I  would  like  to  have  a  chart 
of  her  head  now,  and  get  some  sugg^tions  to  di- 
rect her  education." 

In  regard  to  telling  "  the  faults  and  defects  of 
those  who  are  ill-adapted,**  we  may  say  we  aim  to 
point  out  the  defects  in  all  whom  we  examine, 
and  we  are  specially  careful  to  advise  the  ill- 
adapted  to  remain  separate,  or  find  a  better  match. 
Send  for  circular  entitled,  "Mirror  of  the  Mind," 
Ivhich  will  instruct  you  how  to  have  likenesses 
tal^en  tot  examination,  the  measurements,  etc., 
required.  

Temperament,  Colob*  of  Haib,  etc. 
—A  correspondent  inquires  if  the  oiganic  quality 


determines  the  temperament  In  reply  we  beg  to 
state  that  the  temperament  is  determined  by  the 
organic  quality.  The  color  of  the  hair  may  not  be 
told  by  the  sense  of  touch,  but  only  by  the  vision. 
JouBHAUi  for  1874  can  aUll  be  furnished  either 
bound  or  in  numbers.  Price,  in  numbers,  $8; 
bound,  $4. 


The  Human  Eye.— **  The  eye,*'  says 
M.  F.  Marlon,  a  French  scientist,  **  is  at  once  the 
most  wonderful  and  the  most  useful  of  all  oigans 
of  sense." 

And  I  can  not  but  acquiesce  In  his  opinion. 
Without  the  eye  we  should  be  very  slow  in  gaining 
intelligence.  Were  we  deprived  of  the  use  of  this 
organ,  we  should  be  also  deprived  of  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  exterior  world.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  sense  of  vision  is  the  most  useful  Of  the 
five  senses.  As  to  its  being  the  most  wonderful, 
there  is  more  chsnce  for  a  difference  of  opinion. 
**If  it  be  true,"  continues  Marion,  *Hhat  nan*s 
face  is  the  canvas  upon  which  the  affections  and 
desires  of  his  mind  are  depicted,  as  soon  as  they 
are  formed,  the  eyes  are  unquestionably  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  in  them  as  in 
a  looking-glass,  that  every  sentiment  that  passes 
across  our  brain  is  rejected."  Again,  when  we 
look  at  its  structure,  then  do  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  eye  is  wonderful. 

But  it  is  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  eye  that 
we  wish  to  speak  more  parlicularly  in  this  brief 
article.  If  we  fix  the  eye  for  a  time  on  some  ob- 
ject which  is  distinguished  with  difficulty,  there 
is  a  painfiil  sensation,  similar  to  that  experienced 
by  other  muscles  of  the  body  when  used  too  long. 
This  is  termed  **  straining  the  eye,"  and  is  one 
method  by  which  the  eye  is  injured  or  abused. 
One  of  the  most  injurious  things  a  person  can  do 
to  impair  his  sense  of  vision  is  to  follow  the  habit 
contracted  by  many  of  our  people,  tIz.,  that  of 
reading  by  twilight.  A  person  who  does  this  has 
no  reason  to  be  surprised  if  his  sight  fail  him  early 
in  life. 

When  we  desire  to  read,  or  in  any  way  use  our 
sense  of  vision,  we  should  select  a  position  where 
we  can  have  as  much  light  as  possible,  but  we 
donHwant  light  that  comes  directly  from  the  sun, 
for  the  sunlight  falling  directly  upon  our  book,  or 
object  of  attention,  makes  it  too  bright  and  das- 
zUng  for  the  eyes ;  but  we  want  what  we  call  re- 
flected light 

Sunlight  which  Is  reflected  from  some  object  to 
our  work  or  book  Is  mild,  and  not  glaring.  If 
we  are  going  to  read  by  artificial  lignt,  the  best 
way  is  to  sit  with  our  backs  toward  the  light,  let- 
ting it  fall  over  our  shoulders.  To  avoid  short- 
sightedness, a  book  or  paper  should  not  be  kept 
too  near  the  eye ;  in  most  cases  not  less  than  eight 
or  nine  inches  distant  ▲.  p.  bxsd. 
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Thk  Mental  CENTte — Cokscioxtb- 
i  ASD  IiiTKiLSOTiON.— On  readio&ihe  article 
In  the  March  number  of  the  AMBBiojor  Prbbno- 
liOOiOAX  JouBHAL  entitled  **  Simulating  Death," 
there  was  awakened  afresh  in  mj  mind  an  idea 
eoncdved  some  time  since,  that  there  is  some 
particolar  nerve-center,  where  all  force  is  gener- 
ated; thence  conducted  to  and  acted  npoil  bj  that 
particular  f acultj  designed  for  its  comprehensicMi. 
lU[e,  for  example,  one  of  the  flye  senses  through 
which  the  mind  becomes  cognizant  of  Uie  being 
tnd  action  of  circumstances.  The  Impressions  of 
a  BOYing  object  are  reoeiyed  by  the  opUo  ganifUa 
through  the  intervening  media  of  the  rods  and 
•ones  terminating  the  filaments  of  the  nerve  as 
it  eipands  In  the  retina  of  the  eye,  thence  is 
transmitted  through  the  thalamus  opticus,  the 
eorpora  geniculata  and  the  corpora  quadragemlna, 
to  some  generating  medium,  whence,  again,  they 
•retransmitted,  if  the  term  may  be  admiBsible^  to 
the  external  lamina  of  the  cerebrum,  there  to  l>e 
iq>propriated  as  subjeots  of  cognition  or  oon- 
•dousness. 

The -cranial  nerves  are,  with  a  few  exceptions 
{among  which  may  be  numerated  the  olfactory, 
which  finds  its  origin  by  its  external  root  In  the 
corpora  striata,  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  con- 
volutions of  the  island  of  Biel,  and  the  optic, 
i^ose  origin  has  been  described),  connected  di- 
rieUy  with  the  medulla  oblongata.  Is  It  not 
possible  that  some  physiologist  not  prejudiced 
against  Phrenology,  with  the  necessary  conveni- 
eoces  at  hand,  might  be  able  to  trace  them  still 
farther  to  the  tame  origin  f  We  know  that  por- 
tions of  the  encephalon  may  be  removed  by  a 
surgical  operation,  and  yet  the  animal  live  and 
recover.  We  know  that  any  portion  of  the 
•pinal  nerve  in  close  proximity  to  the  brain,  If 
compressed,  will  not  destroy  life,  but  produce 
paralysis  of  all  parts  depending  upon  it  and 
its  accessory  nerves  for  support  A  case  pub- 
lished In  the  JouBN Ai<  some  time  since.  In  regard 
to  a  youth  who  accidentally  fell  while  perform- 
ing some  gymnastics,  and  fractured  a  vertebra  In^ 
the  cervical  region,  handsomely  illustrates  this 
assertion.  And  again,  we  know  as  well  that  any 
Cause  that  will  in  any  way  disturb  the  function  of 
the  medulla,  let  it  be  ever  so  slight,  will  produce 
Instant  death.  Is  it  not  possible  that  In  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  lies  this  generating  force,  and 
that  herein  lies  the  generating  force  of  all  f^ultles 
oi  the  mind  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  herein  is  the 
seat  of  the  mind  Itself  r  Will  not  some  experi- 
mentalist, having  feeUitles  at  command.  Institute 
an  Investigation  in  this  behalf? 

And  now  a  brief  reaitm^  of  the  arttde  above  re- 
ferred to.  Methinks  I  detect  conflicting  argument,  ' 
If  not  embodied  in  the  ai:gnment  of  the  author,  at 
least  lacking  in  harmony  with  scientific  demon- 
strations. The  author  argues— and  this  part  of 
his  argument  is  well  authenticated— that,  though 
the  cerebellum  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  center 
of  motor  force,  or  that  power  of  associating  or 


co-ordinating  the  movements  of  the  muscular 
system,  yet  that  on  **  going  to  sleep  the  cerebel- 
lum is  the  first  to  become  insensible,"  and  though 
the  lids  of  the  eye  be  dissected  away,  yet  "  sight 
Is  the  first  of  the  sensory  functions  to  become 
abolished,"  while  Dalton,  in  his  **  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,"  at  page  115,  tells  us  that  In 
the  pigeon,  when  the  cerebellum  Is  removed  by  a 
surgical  operation,  *'the  senses  and  intelligence 
at  the  same  time  remain  unimpaired ; "  and  on 
page  116  he  tells  us  that  "He  is  easily  terrified, 
and  endeavors  frequently,  with  violent  struggles, 
to  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  are  watching 
him."  In  short,  the  bird  notices  all  things  through 
the  sense  of  vision,  though  the  cerebellum  be  re- 
moved, and  loses  his  courage  so  much  as  to  be 
terrified  at  the  notice  of  those  who  are  watching 
him. 

On  page  162  of  the  Joubnal  the  writer  asks  the 
question,  "  Why  should  consciousness  be  extin* 
guiihed  altogether  "  during  sleep  ?  I  answer,  that 
eonsoiousnees  is  not  altogether  extinguished,  but 
comprehension.  Webster  defines  consciousness 
as  **The  knowledge  of  sensations  and  mental  op- 
erations; the  act  of  mind  which  makes  known  an 
internal. object;"  and  comprehension,  as  **Th^ 
capacity  of  the  mind  to  perceive  and  understand ; 
the  power  of  grasping  with  the  Intellect"  Mr* 
Fairfield  demonstrates  this  in  the  illustration  of 
his  talk  with  a  friend  about  Dickens,  when  he  ac- 
knowledges that  afterward  he  **had  no  dream, 
but  awoke  an  hour  or  two  after  dropping  to  sleep 
with  the  very  expression  he  wanted,  bubblhig  to 
the  Kurfuce."  He  was  conscious  of  the  argument 
going  on  In  his  mind,  yet  had  lost  the  power  of 
comprehension  uhtn,  as  he  temU  it,  it  *^  bubbled 
to  the  surfikce." 

In  my  Qwn  soxnnambulistic  exploits,  I  wHl  con- 
verse as  niUonaliy  as  when  I  can  comprehend 
what  is  being  communicated,  and  have  l>een  told 
that  I  have  then  developed  extraordinary  poetic 

aualiUes,  yet,  while  in  the  waking  state,  have  not 
le  courage  and  tact  to  compose  verse,    j.  i,  b. 

It  does  him  Good. — ^A  correspond- 
ent writes  from  HttsbQinh,  Pa. :  I  have  been  read- 
ing your  JouBHAL  for  fourteen  years,  and  I  have 
gained  more  from  It  In  health,  wealth,  and  wli- 
dom  than  from  all  the  other  books  I  have  read. 
You  have  never  seen  my  name  on  your  list  until 
this  year,  and  then  to  the  credit  of  my  bookkeeper^ 
whom  I  converted  about  a  year  since  by  lending 
one  of  your  books. 

We  are  groping  In  darkness  here.  Our  lectur- 
ing committees  never  select  any  of  the  progressive 
scientists.  This  is  a  good  field  for  scientific  mis- 
sionaries.   

"  Signs  op  Chabactek." — "  With  the 
cavity  of  the  brain  and  of  the  thorax  both  large,  , 
you  may  count  on  a  powerful  mauj  With  the  cav* 
ity  of  the  brain  small,  and  the  expanse  of  the  ab- 
domen laige,  you  would  expect  less  general  pow* 
er.  No  bullet-head  man  carrying  a  lafge  abdomen 
has  been  known  to  accomplish  much."~2>r..  Jforft 
BopkiiuiH''An  OuiUneSfwiyqf  Man,''  pt^U, 
Bev.  L.  Holmes  sends  us  the  above,  and  we  put 
the  statement  on  record  with  our  hearty  Indorse- 
ment Observers  will  find  the  role  to  profe  true 
In  every  dMC. 
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WISDOM. 

•*  Think  traly,  and  thy  thonght 
Shall  be  a  frnltfol  c 


Thb  human  soul,  like  the  water  of  the  salt  sea, 
becomes  fresh  and  sweet  in  rising  to  the  sky. 

Hb  who  receives  a  good  tnm  should  nerer  for- 
get; he  who  does  one  should  neyw  remember  it 
A  MABBLB  slab  • 

May  mark  the  monnd, 
Bat  the  deepest  grave 
In  the  heart  is  found. 
The  habit  of  being  always  employed  is  a  great 
safeguard  through  life,  as  well  as  essential  to  the 
culture  of  every  virtue. 

You  need  not  tell  all  the  truth,  unless  to  those 
who  have  a  right  to  know  it  aU.  But  let  all  you 
tell  be  truth.— Jr<wtfe«  Mann, 

The  heights  of  earthly  promotion  and  glory  lift 
us  no  whit  nearer  heaven.  It  is  easier  to  step 
there  from  the  lowly  vale  of  humiliation  and  sor- 
row.—l^)or. 

**  Thb  heart  Is  a  garden ;  our  thoughts  the  flowers 
That  spring  Into  fruitful  life ; 
Have  care  that  in  sowing  there  fall  no  seed 

From  the  weed  of  cruel  strife. 
Oh !  loving  words  are  not  hard  to  say, 

If  the  heart  be  loving  too ; 
And  the  kinder  the  thoughts  you  give  to  others, 
The  kinder  their  thoughts  of  you." 

How  few  persons  have  what  is  called  a  real  sym- 
metry of  character.  It  seems  as  if  every  one  ran 
to  some  mania  or  other,  some  extreme,  rode  some 
hobby,  and  nourished  some  pet  scheoie. 


MIBTH> 

**  A  little  nontense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.*^ 

«  Oh,  bother  cremation  I  **  says  the  Pittsburgh 
Commercial,  **  We  have  to  earn  our  liring— and 
we  don't  want  to  be  compelled  to  urn  our  dead.'*  • 

V  Mat  it  please  your  honor,'*  said  a  lawyer,  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  city  judges,  "  I  brought  the 
prisoner  from  Jail  on  a  habeas  corpus.*'  **  Well," 
said  a  follow,  in  an  undertone,  who  stood  in  the 
rear  of  the  court,  '*  these  lawers  will  say  anything. 
I  saw  the  man  get  out  of  a  hack  at  the  court-room 
door." 

A  WRBTOBED  cyulc  writcs ;  "  A  bright  little  flvo- 
year  old  was  looking  through  a  picture-book  the 
other  night,  when  she  suddenly  paused,  gazed 
eagerly  into  her  mother's  face,  and  while  there 
shone  in  her  eyes  the  light  of  a  wisdom  beyond 
her  years,  said— (blamed  if  we  haven't  forgotten 
what  she  said). 

Thb  fellow  who  wanted  to  cross  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  ice,  and  fearing  that  it  was  too  thin, 
began  to  crawl  over  on  his  hands  and  knees;  drag- 
ging a  skiff  after  him  as  a  life-preserver,  hi  case  of 
accident,  felt  very  sick  when,  just  as  he  was 
nearly  across  and  all  Ured  out,  a  fellow  passed  him 
With  a  sled  loaded  with  plg-htin. 

80BKB  in  chemistry— Student  attempting  to  re- 
cite, but  wanders  strangely  from  the  subject  Pro- 
fessor interrupts,  and  gives  a  long  and  lucid  ex- 
planation. Student  listens  attentively,  and  at  its 
close,  throwing  his  head  back  in  the  direction  of 
the  phrenological  organ  of  Self  Esteem,  modettly 
replies,  '*  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir;  you  get  my  idea." 


tl"""l!-j 


JH  tM»  deparbnmt  or*  giom  tfu  HOet  aiui  pHeet  qf 
$weh  Nbw  Books  at  ham  been  ncHved  from  the  piOh 
Uehert.  Ow  readen  look  to  ve  far  thete  amwuneemmUe, 
md  we  ehall  endeavor  to  U€p  them  wXL  ittformed  wUh 
f^erence  to  the  eurreni  iUeratur$, 


Thb  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
8TATB8  or  North  Ambrioa.  By  Hubert  H. 
Bancroft  In  Five  Volumes^tavo,  with  Maps 
und  Illustrations.  The  first  volume  now  ready. 
The  remaining  Volumes  will  be  ready  during 
the  year  1875.  VoL  1.  Wild  Tribes,  their  Man- 
ners and  Customs ;  Vol.3.  Civilized  Nations. of 
Mexico  and  Central  America;  Vol.  HI.  Mythol- 
ogy and  Languages  of  both  Savage  and  CivUiied 
NaUons;  Vol  IV.  Antiquities  and  Archithec- 
tnral  Remains ;  Vol.  V.  Aboriginal  History  and 
Migrations;  Index  to  the  Entire  Work.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.,  Publishers.  Sold 
only  by  Subscription.  Price,  in  cloth,  $5.50  per 
volume;  sheep,  $5.50. 

These  five  volumes  form  a  magnificent  pano- 
t  of  the  multitude  of  n«tions  inhabiting  this 


vast  domain  at  the  time  of  its  conquest,  and  he- 
fore  the  people  were  demoralized  by  foreign  civil- 
ization. Now  they  are  gone,  and  all  that  1b  known 
of  them  is  here  collected,  where  It  may  be  forever 
preserved.  Here  is  pictured  their  condition ;  here 
their  customs  and  characteristics  are  described; 
here  their  story  is  told.  All  their  strange  ways 
)iQd  doings ;  their  Inner  life  and  outer  forms ;  their 
weird  beliefs,  and  Babel  tongues,  and  mighty 
monuments ;  their  wanderings  to  and  fro,  and  the 
history  of  their  past  are  here  related  with  a  vivid- 
ness and  correctness  unexampled  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  mankind* 

Hon.  Benj.  P.  Avery,  now  U.  8.  Minister  to 
China,  says  of  the  author:  "He  has  done  more 
than  any  public  society  would  have  done  for  fifty 
years  to  come,  and  what,  perhaps,  no  society  could 
do  at  any  later  period." 

Messes.  E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.,  of  718 

Broadway,  have  published  a  little  IStno  of  50  pages 
under  the  tiUe  of  **  Health  HinU  to  Women," 
treating  of  food,  exercise,  dress,  care  of  children, 
etc  By  Mme.  WUhelmine  Schott  Price,  50 
centa.  We  shall  refer  again  to  this  little  book 
after  a  careftil  perusal. 
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PuBLio  AND  Pablor  Rbadinob,  Profie 

and  Poetry.  For  the  use  of  Reading  Clubs  and 
for  Public  and  Social  Entertalninent  Miscella- 
neous. Sdited  by  Lewis  B.  Mnnroe.  12mo ;  fancy 
cloth.    Price,  $1.60.    Boston :  Lee  <fc  Shepard. 

Public  Ain>  Parlor  Readings,  Prose 

and  Poetry.    Humorous.    Same  Editor.    Price, 

$1.50.    Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers. 

The  reproach  so  often  uttered  by  the  leaders  of 
American  intellect  in  late  years,  that  a  good  reader 
is  an  exceptional  phenomenon  even  in  our  best 
society,  many  have  stimulated  unusual  effort  in 
elocutionary  directions,  for  certainly  new  and 
good  readers  are  **  springing  to  the  front"  on  all 
sides,  and  new  and  excellent  volumes  of  selections 
in  prose  and  Terse,  from  authors  dead  and  authors 
living,  are  coming  from  the  press  in  qulcii  succes- 
sion. Of  course  the  multiplication  of  readers  has 
created  the  demand,  to  which  enterprising  pub- 
lishers have  been  prompt  to  respond.  The  vol- 
umes above  quoted  are  among  the  most  recent 
published,  and  merit  the  attention  of  readers,  pub- 
lic and  private.  The  compiler,  Mr.  Munroe,  is  a 
finished  elocutionist,  and  well  known  to  refined 
and  critical  Boston  audiences.  It  nUy  be  inferred, 
with  reason,  that  he  has  given  for  the  use  of  other 
elocutionists  what  he  has  himself  tried  and  found 
worthy.  Having  some  experience  ourselves  as  a 
society  reader,  we  have  examined  these  books 
with  much  interest,  and  can  attest  their  superior- 
ity. The  Humorous  Reader  contains  the  best  as- 
sortment of  odd,  curious,  funny,  and  laughter^ 
compelling  sketches,  poems,  dialogues,  descrip- 
tions, etc,  that  we  have  seen. 

The  Miscellaneous  Reader  should  be  credited 
with  cordial  acceptance  for  the  admirable  selec- 
tion of  the  grave  and  witty,  instructive  and  amus- 
ing, which  its  covers  inclose.  Mr.  Munroe  has 
shown  admirable  discrimination  in  making  up  this 
book.  It  is  not  loaded  with  the  old  but  so  much 
worn  Jewels  of  English  literature—those  flashes  of 
patriotism  and  pathos  which  In  our  school  days 
we  shouted  from  the  teacher's  platform — ^but  in- 
cludes many  a  gem  from  the  literature  of  the  day, 
and  many  a  rare  and  beautiful  pearl  which  the 
author  has  saved  from  the  melange  of  the  epheme- 
ral newspaper.  It  Is  just  such  a  book  as  the  good 
society  member  should  put  into  his  pocket  when 
setting  out  for  some  evening  assembly  where  he 
is  expected  to  contribute  toward  the  general  en- 
tertainment   

Ths    Catholic    Publioation   Society,   9 
Warren  Street,  New  Tork,  publish  Thjb  Tbub 

▲ITD  THB  FaLAB  InTALLIBILITT  OF  THB  POPB8; 

A  Controversial  Reply  to  Dr.  Schulte  by  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Fessler,  late  Bishop  of  St  Polten,  in  Aus-  i 
tria,  and  Secretary-General  of  the  Vatican  Conn-  ^ 
tXL    A  Work  Honored  by  a  Brief  of  Approba- 
tion from  EUs  Holiness.  Pope  Plus  IX.    Trans- 
lated from  the  Third  Edition  by  permission  of 
the  Editors  of  the  late  Bishop  Fesslor*s  Works. 
The  above  elaborate  titie  indicates  the  character 
of  this  pamphlet  of  160  odd  pages ;  price,  60  cents. 
We  are  pleased  with  this  discussion.    Considering 
the  fallibility  of  human  judgment  throughout  the 


world,  Roman  Catholics  alone  excepted,  we  have 
rejected  the  idea  that  any  human  being  can  be  in- 
fallible.  We  have  here  the  whole  subject  set 
forth  in  a  lucid  manner,  showing  the  limitations 
to  which  this  claim  is  held  by  Popes,  priests,  and 
people.  When  we  look  at  subjects  through  phre- 
nological glasses,  we  see  why  it  is  that  differeut 
men  come  to  different  conclusions  when  looking 
at  the  same  object— and  all  men  wear  glasses  col- 
ored according  to  their  various  faculties ;  no  two 
are  expected  to  see  precisely  alike.  But  all  men 
do  not  look  thrpugh  our  spectacles.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  tlie  Pope,  **  men  have  drank  in  with  their 
mother's  milk  ideas  which  go  with  them  through 
life.*'  Let  the  discussion  go  on;  right  conclu- 
sions may  be  ultimately  arrived  at— for  there  are 
"many  men  of  many  minds,"  and  ever  will  be. 

The  HisTOLdOT  and  Histo-Chemtstrt 
OP  Mak.  a  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Com- 
position and  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 
By  Heinrich  Frey,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Zu- 
rich. Translated  from  the  Fourth  German 
Edition  by  Arthur  E.  J.  Barker,  Surgeon  to  the 
City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  and  Revised  by  the  Au- 
thor. With  608  Engravings  on  Wood.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  Issuf'd 
the  present  season.  It.  contains  the  results  of 
much  research  and  investigation,  and  quite  indis- 
pensable to  the  physiologist  who  would  be  well 
informed  on  the  discoveries  of  the  time.  Besides 
the  several  hundred  engraved  illustrations,  it  gives 
a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  elements  composing 
the  human  body.  Here  are  the  headings  of  some 
of  its  departments :  Albuminous  or  Protein  Com* 
pounds;  HamoglobuUn ;  Histogenic  Derivltivet 
of  the  Albuminous  Substances  or  Albuminoids; 
The  Fatty  Acids  and  Fats;  Carbohydrates;  Non- 
Nitrogenous  Acids;  Nitrogenous  Acids;  Amides 
and  Amido  Acids  and  Organic  Bases ;  Animal  Col- 
oring Matters;  Cyanogen  Compounds;  Mineral 
ConstitucnU;  The  Cell;  The  Origin  of  the  Re- 
maining Elements  of  Tissue ;  Tissues  Composed 
of  Simple  Cells  with  Fluid  Intermediate  Sab- 
stance  ;  Tissues  Composed  of  Simple  Cells  with  a 
Small  Amount  of  Solid  Intermediate  Substance ; 
Tissues  Belonging  to  the  Connective  Substance 
Qroup ;  Tissues  Composed  of  Transformed,  and, 
as  a  rule.  Cohering  Cells,  with  Homogeneous, 
Scanty,- and  more  or  less  Solid  Intermediate  Sub- 
stance; Composite  Tissues ;  Oigans  of  the  Vege- 
tative Type;  Organs  of  the  Animal  Group  v.  In 
the  preface  the  author  states:  **As  regards  the 
work  which  I  now  present  to  mymedlcal  brethren 
in  an  English  dress,  and  which  has  already  been 
translated  into  French,  any  lengthy  personal  tes- 
timony to  its  value  Is  unneoessaiy.  The  fkct  that 
it  now  appears  for  .the  fourth  time  In  a  new  edi- 
tion is  a  suflAcient  proof  of  the  fttvor  with  which 
it  Is  regarded  as  a  hand-book  in  Germany,  where 
it  was  recommended  to  myself  when  a  student  in 
that  country  as  tho  best  work  of  its  kind,  by  one 
of  the  fathers  of  Histology,  Prof.  Max  Schultze. 
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•  •  «  «  •  ^^  I  can  not  bat  think  that  a  greater 
effort  should  be  made  by  a)l  medical  men  who 
love  profcresB  to  Vindicate  the  dignity  of  Patholo- 
gfcal  Histology  as  a  science  in  this  conn  try,  and  to 
raise  it  above  Uie  complacent  smiles  of  a  large 
class  appropriating  to  themselves  the  title  of  *  the 
thoroughly  practical,'  -who,  for  the  most  part, 
ignorant  of  its  elementary  principles,  appear  to  re> 
gard  it  as  merely  the  pet  hobby  of  a  few  vi^ne 
theorizers,  and  entirely  nnprofltable. 

Our  FuTiTRE  Life,  etc.  With  a  Con- 
cise Freseotation  of  the  Elements  of  Phono- 
graphic Writing.  Engraved  in  Phonic  Short- 
band.  By  Eliza  Boardman  Bums,  Principal  of 
the  N.  T.  School  of  Phonography.  Price,  25 
cents.  New  York:  Bums  A  Co,  Phonographic 
Publishers. 

Within  the  space  of  25  ptges  the  authoress  sets 
forth  a  condensed  statement  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  Pitman*s  system  of  phonography,  with  cer- 
tain changes  and  innovations  which,  in  her  judg- 
ment, are  improvements;  The  attention  of  pho- 
nographers  will  be  drawn  to  this  little  work  as 
containing  matter  worthy  of  their  consideration. 

Peters'  Household  Melodies.  A 
collection  of  songs,  duets,  chorases,  etc.,  issued 
in  handsome  quarto  form  in  monthly  numbers,  at 
$4  a  year,  by  J.  8.  Peters,  of  5W  Broadway,  New 
York.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  satisfactory 
collection  of  popular  music  now  available.  It  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  will  prove  most  accept- 
able to  all  lovers  of  the  good  music. 

The  Overland  Monthly  is  riot  only 
the  pride  of  Callfomia,  but  a  credit  to  our  nation- 
al literature.  From  the  start  it  has  taken  Mgh 
position  among  our  American  magazines.  A 
writer  says :  "  Without  it  the  great  West  would, 
in  a  measure,  g^  unrepresented,  while  its  energy 
has  stimulated  those  who  have  been  exceedingly 
neglectful  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Slope."  It  will  be  sent  at  $4  a  year,  post-paid,  by 
John  Cannany  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 

Messrs.  Dodd  and  Mead  will  pal>- 
lish  shortly:  Preaching  Without  Notes,  by  Dr. 
Storrs ;  Lectures  on  Preaching,  recently  delivered 
in  New  Haven  by  Dr.  John  Hall ;  An  Account  of 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  England,  edited  jointly  by  Rev.  John  Hall  and 
Mr.  Oeorge  M.  Stewart;  Opening  a  Chesnut  Burr« 
by  M^.  K  R.  Roe— some  40,000  copies  of  this  an- 
thorns  works  have  been  sold  within  the  past  two 
year^.  The  author  of  the  Schonbei^  Cotta  books, 
Mrs.  Charles,  has  written  a  new  story,  entitled, 
*  *^Con<iuerfngi  and  to  Conquer,"  which  will  doubt- 
lees  be  welcomed  by  her  nomerous  admirers.  Rev. 
.John  Miller,  of  Princeton,  has  written  a  work  yet 
to  be  announced,  to  be  published  through  this 
^oiiae.  Dr.  Atwater,  of  New  Haven,  has  been 
many  years  devoted  to  writing  The  Jewish  Taber- 
aiacles,  which  will  be  welcomed  by  Bible-readers. 
A  Double  Story,  by  George  McDonald,  is  also  In 
.the  press  of  M««ar^  Pod4  and  Mead. 


A  Popular  Summer  Rssobr.  Mr* 
James  T.  Fulton  publishes  a  handsome  little 
guide-book  to  Columbia  Hall,  at  Lebanon  Springs, 
in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  He  gives  the  routes 
by  which  the  Springs  may  be  reached ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  place,  with  its  baths,  including  terms; 
also  a  description  of  New  Lebanon,  and  a  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  Shakers  at  that  place.  Those 
seeking  a  pleasant  hotel  home  for  the  summer 
should  send  stamps  for  a  copy. 

Messrs.  Bagg  &  Batchelder,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  have  issued  their  spring  and 
summer  catalogue  of  veget;able,  agricultural,  and 
fiower  seeds,  including  a  guide  to  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden,  a  document  of  something  like 
100  pages,  with  numerous  beautiful  iUnstratibns. 
We  suppose  a  remittance  of  a  dime  will  bring  a 
copy  to  the  applicant,  and  it  Is  worth  more  than 
this  for  the  pictures  which  are  ih  it 

Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  law- 
book publishers,  of  95  Nassau  St,  New  York, 
have  published,  in  pamphlet  forai,  containing  03 
octavo  pages,  the  opening  address  of  Mr.  Benj.  F. 
Tracy  in  the  caeeof  Henry  Ward  Beecher  odtw.  Til- 
ton.  The  price  of  this  document  sent  prepaid  by 
post  is  25  cents.  

The  Stort  Marcblla,  a  Russian 
Idyl  in  Appteton'B  Journal,  for  Feb.  18th  and*  20th, 
is  a  translation  by  Mrs.  Annie  Chambers  Ketchum 
fhmi  the  French  of  Saoher-Masoch,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes,  January,  1878. 
Mrs.  Ketchnm  is  now  devoting  her  whole  time 
to  literature.  Readers  of  the  Phrbmolooical 
JouBNAL  will  remember  her  contributions  to  this 
JouBNAL,  and  especially  her  poem  **  Bbitnt,**  in 
which  the  child  besought  Santa  Clans  to  coma 
down  the  chimney  and  **make  my  mother  have 
herself."  

A  Report  of  the  New  York  City 
Council  of  Political  Reform ;  In  Which  a  History 
of  this  Organization,  dating  from  18T0,  Is  given. 
Among  the  topics  considered  are  the  following: 
Cause  of  Political  Evils;  Vehicles  of  Reform; 
Duty  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Nominations  for  Offices 
of  Trust;  Honest  Elections;  Supervision  of  Pub- 
lic Ofiicers;  Indictment  of  Corrupt  Judges  and 
Others ;  The  Promotion  of  Good  Legislation ;  The 
Registry  Law;  Comi^nlsory  Education  Act;  Tax- 
ation;  Constitutional  Amendments;  What  Hat 
Been  Accomplished  by  this  Council;  State  of  ASf 
fairs  Four  Years  Ago  Compared  with  the  Present 
Citizens  Interested  in  good  government  will  find 
valuable  material  for  consideration  in  this  Report 
Mr.  William  Hs  Webb  is  President,  and  Mr.  H.  N. 
Beers  is  Secretary.  Address,  48  East  2Sd  Street, 
New  York  City.  Copies  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  voter. 

BuFESNATUBAL  Rbuoion.  An  Inquiry  Into  the 
Reality  of  Divine  Revelation.  Fifth  London  edl* 
Uon.    Two  Tola,  Svo.    Price,  |8. 
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SAMUEL    B.    WELLS, 

LATB    PUBLISHER    OF    THE    ''PHRENOLOGICAL   JOURNAL; 


IN  the  present  number  of  the  Journal  we 
present  the  portrait  of  its  late  Publisher 
and  Editor.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  manly  features  and  kindly  character  of 
our  deceased  Mend,  the  likeness  we  present 
will  bring  him,  as  it  were,  before  them. 

Ob  the  18th  of  April,  in  the  morning,  he 
quietly  passed  to  his  rest,  and  on  the  15th 
his  mortal  remains  were  tenderly  laid  in  the 
beautiful  cemetery  at  Orange,  N.  J.  His 
memory  will  be  kindly  enshrined  in  all  who 
loye  the  cause  he  labored  so  long  and  so 
devotedly  to  establish. 


SA3CUSL  R  Wells  was  bom  in  West 
Hartford,  Ct,  April  4, 1820.  While  a  mere 
lad  his  father  remoyed  his  family  to  the  then 
almost  unbroken  wilderness  of  North-west 
New  York,  and  settled  on  a  farm  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  a  place  known  as 
Little  8odus  Bay,  now  called  Fairhaven. 
That  wilderness  home,  now  a  smiling  farm, 
gently  sloping  to  the  Bay  and  the  Lake,  is  as 
cheerful  and  pleasant  as  it  was  then  gloomy 
and  lonely.  Here,  in  this  out-of-the-way 
place  he  spent  his  boyhood.  Thus  assisting 
to  clear  the  land,  to  till  the  soil,  shooting 
and  trapping  the  animals  in  the  surrounding 
forests,  and  angling  in  the  Bay,  or  sailing  on 
the  Lake,  he  had  a  dreamy  sense  of  some- 
thing higher  and  different  than  farm-life.  He 
longed  for  light  and  knowledge,  and  felt  that 
in  that  rude,  sequestered  mode  of  life,  he 
could  never  rise  above  its  level.  The  local 
school,  of  course,  was  poor,  and  of  short  du- 
ration each  year. 

His  father  determined  that  the  boy  should 
have  a  trade,  and  did  not — as  most  fathers 
do  not — stop  to  consult  whether  the  tastes 
and  talents  of  the  boy  ran  in  that  direction 
or  not.  He  was  accordingly  apprenticed  to 
a  tanner  and  currier  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  faithfully  served  his  time  with  credit 
and  success.  Not  satisfied  with  what  he 
could  learn  of  that  business  in  that  vicinity, 
he  went  East,  working  in  the  best  shops,  pay- 
ing better  workmen  than  himself  for  instruc- 
tion, until  he  stood  highest  in  the  business, 
with  the  best  wages  the  trade  afforded.  Be- 
ing industrious,  temperate,  and  personally 


popular,  he  could  get  the  best  work,  and  any 
favors  the  proprietors  could  give. 

He  laid  up  a  few  hundred  dollars  with 
the  view  to  entering  the  medical  department 
of  Yale  College.  Thus  working  and  read 
ing  medicine,  he  was  makiug  good  progress 
in  his  professional  efforts.  He  heard  that 
the  Fowler  Bros.,  phrenologists,  were  in  Bos- 
ton, delivering  a  course  of  lectures,  and  left 
Portland,  Me.,  with  the  design  of  listening 
to  those  lectures,  and  picking  up  what  he 
might  of  the  New  Science,  in  which  he  had 
previously  become  interested.  Attending 
these  lectures  and  examinations,  he  was  deep 
ly  impressed  with  the  subject,  and  his  mind 
became  so  absorbed  with  Phrenology,  that 
he  determined  to  be  a  student  of  the  Fow- 
lers, and  joined  them  for  that  purpose  in  their 
professional  ramblings,  studying  the  theory, 
listening  to  their  delineations,  and  taking 
daily  lessons  in  that  department  Singular 
as  it  may  now  seem,  when  he  was  but  a  boy, 
his  first  ideas  of  Phrenology  were  obtained 
in  1886,  from  a  chart  he  saw  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
which  had  been  marked  in  1835  by  Charlotte 
Fowler,  his  future  wife.  From  that  moment 
he  sought  books  and  every  facility  for  learn- 
ing all  he  could  of  the  subject 

In  1844  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with 
the  Messrs.  Fowler,  and  entered  their  ofilce, 
which  was  already  established  in  Nassau 
Street,  New  York.  He  commenced  in  earn- 
est to  organize  the  business  of  publication, 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  professional  de- 
partment of  the  of&ce,  during  the  absence 
of  the  Fowlers  on  lecturing  tours.  The 
Phrenological  Journal,  now  so  widely 
known  as  the  able  exponent  of  Phrenolog- 
ical Science,  had  been  established  by  O.  S. 
&  L.  N.  Fowler,  about  six  years  before.  The 
Fowlers  wrote  the  leading  articles,  but  the 
conduct  of  its  publication  and  the  proper 
presentation  of  it  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
the  conduct  of  the  book-publishing  depart- 
ment, fell  to  Mr.  Wells*  lot,  and  from  that 
day  to  the  present  the  names  of  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  through  their  publications,  have  be- 
come known  as  far  as  the  English  language 
is  spoken. 

The  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Char- 
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lotte  Fowler,  sister  of  the  Messrs.  Fowler.  She 
had  been  identified  with  the  establishment 
from  before  the  start  of  the  Journal,  and 
ever  since  she  has  been  connected  with  the 
office,  and  daily  given  her  time  and  thought 
to  the  cause.  From  the  publication  of  one 
or  two  books,  the  catalogue  of  phrenological 
publications  has  now  become  quite  extended. 
A  large  collection  of  specimens  has  been  accu- 
mulated of  skulls,  busts,  casts,  and  portraits 
of  eminent  statesmen,  scholars,  and  benefac- 
tors, as  well  as  those  of  noted  thieves,  mur- 
derers, maniacs,  and  idiots,  constituting  one 
of  the  most  interesting  collections,  historical 
and  scientific,  that  can  anywhere  be  found. 
This,  of  course,  required  time,  labor,  and 
money. 

In  1854  Mr.  O.  8.  Fowler  retired  from  the 
firm,  and  in  1860  Mr.  Wells  and  his  remain- 
ing partner,  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  having  made 
the  tour  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Provinces,  canvassing  all  important  places, 
and  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  in  each, 
started  for  an  extended  lecturing  tour  through 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  visiting  all 
the  large  places  in  the  '^  Three  Kingdoms," 
meeting  with  flattering  reception  and  satis- 
factory success — a  success,  indeed,  which  has 
led  Mr.  Fowler  to  remain  in  England  to  the 
present  time. 

On  his  return,  in  1862,  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Wells  applied  himself  to  giving 
the  results  of  his  experience  to  the  world. 
This  he  has  done,  not  only  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  but 
in  several  illustrated  works,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  is  "  New  Physiogpiomy  or  Signs 
of  Character,"  containing  more  than  a  thou- 
sand engravings,  and  placing  what  is  known 
of  Physiognomy  before  the  world ;  "  How  to 
Read  Character,"  and  "Wedlock,  or  the 
Right  Relation  of  the  Sexes,"  may  also  be 
mentioned. 

Being  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  phreno- 
logical establishment,  which  is  one  of  the 
"  curiosity  shops"  of  Broadway,  the  greatest 
street  in  the  world,  his  labors  were  numer- 
ous, but  having  surrounded  himself  with  ex- 
perienced co-workers,  and  being  strictly  tem- 
perate in  all  things,  he  was  able  to  perform 
his  duties  with  ease  and  vigor.  In  all  his 
publications  temperance  in  all  things,  includ- 
ing health-reform  and  general  progress,  are 


marked  characteristics ;  and  the  silent  work- 
ings of  the  leaven  of  those  publicationfi 
throughout  every  department  of  society,  not 
in  the  metropolitan  circles  of  the  East,  alone, 
but  through  the  broad  extent  of  the  great 
West  and  South,  every  hamlet  and  many  a 
cabin  receives  light  for  the  mind  and  guid- 
ance for  the  body,  which  may  not  be  found 
in  any  other  publications. 

By  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  business, 
Mr.  Wells  earned  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
loving  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
namely,  the  improvement  of  the  human  race 
in  mind  and  body  by  the  promulgation  of 
the  doctrines  of  Phrenology,  Physiology, 
Temperance,  and  Hygienic  Reform,  and  hav- 
ing no  children  of  his  own  to  provide  for, 
he  devoted  his  earnings  largely  to  the  furth- 
erance of  the  views  he  held  so  dear. 

The  old  homestead  on  the  lakeside  which 
passed  from  his  father^s  possession  many 
years  ago  had  been  purchased  by  the  son,  and 
he  took  pleasure  and  pride  in  visiting  it, 
looking  over  the  fertile  fields,  marking  the 
growth  of  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  choice  cat- 
tle, and  then  returning  to  the  labors  of  his 
city  life. 

Added  to  Mr.  Wells'  desire  for  knowledge, 
he  had  a  decided  religious  tendency.  His 
large  Veneration  aiding  to  make  him  devo- 
tional in  sentiment  and  polite  and  modest 
in  his  bearing.  He  was  liberal  and  sympa- 
thetical,  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  say 
"  no  "  when  want  asked  for  aid.  If  a  man, 
woman,  or  boy,  especially  the  last,  needed 
assistance  or  wanted  work,  it  required  no 
other  argument  to  induce  Mr.  Wells  to  make 
a  place  in  his  own  business,  or  seek  a  situa- 
tion for  him  or  her  elsewhere. 

If  he  had  had  a  little  more  severity,  or,  as 
phrenologists  express  it,  more  Combative- 
ness,  Destructiveness,  and  Self-Esteem,  it 
would  often  have  been  of  benefit  to  his  own 
interests  and  worldly  prosperity.  Among 
self-made  men  he  has  done  as  much  good, 
and  left  as  few  scars  upon  the  moral,  social, 
and  sensitive  world,  as  any  man  whose  name 
has  been  as  widely  known,  or  whose  labors 
have  been  so  incessant  or  numerous. 

During  the  excitement  and  exposure  inci- 
dent to  the  removal  of  the  business  from  889 
Broadway  to  787  Broadway,  Mr.  Wells  con- 
tracted a  cold,  which,  added  to  the  exhaus- 
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tion,  induced  pneumonia,  and  he  took  to  his 
bed  April  2d,  and  in  spite  of  the  best  igpeat- 
ment  and  nursing,  he  died  on  the  morning 
of  April  18th,  aged  66  years  and  9  days. 

His  widow,  who  has  spent  her  whole  time 
in  the  office  since  1887,  and  since  her  mar- 
riage has  worked  with  her  husband,  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
the  business,  and  aided,  as  she  will  be,  by 
those  who  have  been  in  the  office,  some  of 
them  for  twenty-fiye  years,  every  department 


will  continue  to  move  with  its  usual  regu- 
larity. 

In  stature  Mr.  WeUs  was  tall,  and  in  man- 
ners graceful  and  winning.  His  constitution 
never  very  strong,  was  greatly  depressed  by 
some  local  tendencies  to  exhaustion,  and, 
like  most  self-made  men,  he  was  inclined  to 
overwork.  He  literally  fell  at  his  post,  striv- 
ing to  benefit  his  fellowmen,  leaving  more 
Mends  and  fewer  enemies  than  almost  any 
other  man  who  was  as  widely  known. 


4t» 


IN    MEMOBIAM. 


FOB  ages  intellectual  moral  and  spirit- 
ual teachers  have  dictated  their  axioms 
to  the  people.  The  intellectual  man  has  de- 
veloped in  the  domain  of  mechanics  and 
chemistry  and  electricity,  within  a  compara- 
tively brief  period,  to  an  entirely  unprece- 
dented degree,  but  the  instrument  of  all  this 
development  would  itself  seem  almost  to  have 
stood  stilL  The  aphorisms  of  Socrates,  LeniB- 
us,  Oato,  are  pointed  back  to  with  triumph  by 
those  who  claim  that  "  the  former  times  were 
better  than  these,*^  and  any  advance  in  morals 
or  religious  feeling  is  denied,  while  perhaps 
our  country  at  the  present  time  catalogues  a 
list  of  **  exanthems,"  or  blossoms  of  decay, 
and  evidences  of  disorder  in  the  living  body 
which  no  earlier  time  can  paralleL  This  is 
full  proof  that  the  teachings  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people  have  failed  in  their  vital  point, 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  should  have  kept 
pace  with  the  intellectual,  and  must  if  any 
permanent  advance  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  cause  seems  to  lie  in  an  ignoring  of 
the  body  and  its  functions  by  those  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  Tor- 
rents of  thought,  high,  aye,  even  as  waters 
that  one  can  swim  in,  have  deluged  the 
world  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  place  of 
expiation ;  that  delivery  from  it  is  to  be  sup- 
plicated, and  peace  is  only  to  be  found  with 
white  wing  folded  on  the  farther  shore. 

The  ingesta — ^that  which  man's  volition 
contributes  to  his  daily  sustenance — ^he  has 
been  debarred  from  considering,  because  he 
«  should  eat  whatever  is  set  before  him,  ask- 
ing no  questions,*^  and  the  conditions  of  per- 
petuating his  race,  which  should  be  entirely 


subject  to  his  free  choice,  have  been  forbid- 
den, whether  because  too  sacred  or  too  profane- 
for  human  determination,  it  were  hard  to  telL 
At  this  crisis  arises  a  new  light — a  current  of 
thought  is  directed  upon  the  slime  and  silt 
which  ages  of  ignorance  have  filtered  upeo 
these  matters  of  physical  life  and  recreation. 
The  buried  forms  of  physical  truth  begiA 
slowly  to  develop  their  ivory  outlines,  and 
men  arise  who  tell  to  others  that  their  bodies- 
are  not  supernaturally  cared  for,  but  depend 
for  condition  upon  free  thought  and  human 
agency  as  much  as  a  steam-engine  or  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  that  as  their  bodies  are,  so 
must  their  minds  and  their  o£&pring  ulti- 
mately become. 

These  truths  are  enforced  in  homely  but 
emphatic  speech  by  those  who  are  in  earnest^, 
and  are  made  practical,  that  men  may  modify 
and  regvlaU  their  phytioal  action  by  thenu 
Meantime  the  prophets  of  the  old  dispensatioi^ 
continue  as  absurd  as  ever  in  turning  over 
the  dust  of  the  past,  and  have  only  contempt 
and  derision  for  those  i^nlettered  in  the  lore- 
they  so  highly  prize,  but  whose  eyes  see  the- 
sun  touch  the  distant  hill-tops,  and  their  ears- 
echo  the  oncoming  march  of  the  legion  of 
progress. 

Foremost  in  the  rank  between  these  two- 
contending  hosts  stood  the  late  editor  of  this- 
JouBKAL.  By  nature  and  training  fitted  to 
cope  with  such  opponents,  he  stood  his- 
ground,  disarming  by  gentleness  those  un- 
conquerable by  force,  and  gaining  vantage* 
groimd,  till  he  had  placed  the  chief  instru* 
ment  of  his  warfare,  his  phrenological  cab- 
I  inet  and   publishing   house,  in   a   setting 
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tnore  worthy  than  ever  before,  itself  at  once 
type  and  substance  of  victory.  Their  more 
pleasing  surroundings  vindicate  their  ac- 
ceptance to  the  extent  of  creating  seed,  and 
will,  doubtless,  greatly  accelerate  their  future 
progress  with  those  who  have  to  act  at  first 
on  the  appearaneey  without  leisure  to  investi- 
gate further.  In  this  setting  up  on  its  high 
place  this  world,  and  the  things  peculiar  to 
it,  the  dogma  that  the  skull  contains  the 
brain,  and  the  brain  corresponds  with  the 
mind,  and  that  one  can  only  be  fully  studied 
through  the  other,  was  to  him  a  chief  van- 
tage ground.    On  it  he  stood,  and  on  it,  as 


he  had  wished,  in  harness  fell— just  at  the 
moment  of  victory. 

We  say  fell,  but  could  he  guide  our  pen, 
we  should  write.  Weep  not  for  the  dead,  l?ut 
for  the  living;  the  spirit  I  was  of  here  I  am 
no  less  of  now ;  and  when  the  battle  is  to  be 
waged  by  the  higher  against  the  lower,  by 
the  spirit  to  control  the  flesh,  there  now,  as 
ever,  my  spirit  is  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  my 
hand  can  not  stay  until  in  the  day  foretold 
by  sages  and  prophets  of  all  ages,  the  Einjg^ 
of  Truth  shall  once  more  be  set  upon  his 
throne;  and  the  four  and  twenty  beasts  of  the 
affections  fall  down  and  worship  him.  • 

J,  W.  LKAVITT, 


TBDE    BLESSEDNESS. 


It  Is  not  blessedness  to  know  that  thon  thyself  art 

blessed; 
Tme  Joy  was  never  got  by  one,  nor  yet  by  two 

possessed; 
Hor  to  the  many  is  it  given,  bat  only  to  the  aU— 
The  Joy  that  leaves  one  heart  unblessed  would  be 

for  mine  too  small; 
Tor  when  my  spirit  most  was  blessed,  to  know 

another  grieved, 
Would  take  away  the  Joy  from  all  that  I  myself 

received. 
Kor  would  I  seek  to  blunt  that  pain,  foigetting 

others*  woe;  g 

From  iMOwUdge,  not  from  want  of  thought,  true 

blessedness  must  grow : 


For  blessedness  I  flild  this  earth  of  oars  is  then  no 

place, 
Where  still  the  happiest  man  must  meet  his  broth- 
er's grieving  face ;  [miss, 
And  only  in  one  thought  I  find  the  Joy  I  never 
In  faith  to  know  all  grief  below  will  grow  to  final 

bliss, 
And  he  who  holds  this  faith  will  strive  with  firm 

and  ardent  soul, 
And  work  oat  his  own  proper  good  in  working 

for  the  whole. 
God  only  sees  this  perf eet  good,  the  way  to  it  Is 

dim; 
God  only,  then,  is  truly  blest,  man  only  blest  In 

HUn.       -^From  Wiadomqfthe BrahmiM. 


PHYSIOGNOMT    IN    THE    PULPIT. 


r*  is  gratifying  to  find  our  teachings  recog- 
nized by  leading  clergymen  of  the  differ- 
ent theological  schools,  and  we  are  happy  to 
put  their  sensible  utterances  on  record.  The 
HeroAd  reported,  not  long  since,  a  sermon  of 
the  reverend  Chauncy  Giles,  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem Church,  New  York,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following : 

His  text  was  from  St.  Matthew,  ninth  chap- 
ter and  last  clause  of  the  second  verse — "  Be 
of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.'' 
The  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  he  began,  is  the 
most  important  subject  which  can  claim  our 
attention.  Sin  is  the  only  poison  in  the  cup 
of  life.  We  can  not  consider  the  subject  too 
carefully,  and  a  study  of  it  is  very  important 
to  us;  in  £sct,  it  is  a  subject  in  which  our 
vital  interest  centers.    Bin  is  a  disease  of  tho 


body — a  distortion,  a  malformation,  a  spirit- 
ual death.  It  is  a  paralysis  of  all  man's 
spiritual  faculties.  He  is  stricken  as  by  dis- 
ease ;  he  wanders,  sickens,  and  dies.  Our  con- 
ceptions of  this  subject  are  too  abstract ;  we 
do  not  bring  it  home  to  us.  I  intend  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  in  a  somewhat  novel  maimer 
this  morning.  The  Holy  Scriptures  tell  us 
that  the  Lord  made  man  in  His  image.  After 
an  infinitely  perfect  model,  then,  was  man 
molded.  He  was  to  become  the  perfection  of 
human  nature.  We  can  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  capacities  of  the  human 
form  for  beauty.  It  overtops  the  mountains 
in  grandeur ;  it  rivals  the  tints  of  a  summer 
sunset  The  human  fftce  can  be  brighter  than 
the  day.  We  sometimes  see  faces  whose  ex- 
pression is  loyeUneps  StMi^r\ll^PI^  cure 
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FA0B8  WHOSB  LOOK  IB  A  BBNSDICTION. 

The  Holy  Scriptores  tell  as  what  the  haman 
face  is  capaUe  of  becoming.  When  Moses 
came  down  from  the  moontain,  his  face  shone 
so  that  he  had  to  coyer  it  with  a  yaiL  The 
logical  conclusion  is,  that  so  &r  as  man  be- 
comes the  embodiment  of  Diyinity,  he  will 
become  transformed  into  a  likeness  of  the  Di- 
yine.  The  face  is  a  canyas  on  which  the  heart 
writes  the  life  history.  Joy  illominates  it ; 
it  can  be  as  bright  and  warm  as  a  summer 
day.  It  can  be  as  sullen  and  wrathfhl  as  a 
tempest.  The  face  changes  the  body  into  its 
own  form.  In  some  faces  the  eye  looks  un- 
easy and  sinister,  the  mouth  frets  eyen  when 
it  is  quiet,  and  the  whole  face  becomes  a  per- 
petual snarl ;  a  melancholy  disposition  casts 
its  clouds  oyer  the  countenance.  You  see 
imaginary  sorrows  stealing  across  the  features. 
But  the  baser  passions  show  us  more  terribly 
how  the  feelings  of  the  heart  change  the  ex- 
pression of  the  features.  The  forehead  will 
retreat  because  there  is  no  need  of  intellect,  the 
jaw  will  be  prominent  and  large,  and  a  heayy, 
debauched,  bestial  expression  will  gradually 
settlg  upon  all  the  features.  You  see  men 
and  women  eyery  day  who  remind  you  of 
ainmals.  There  is  always  a  change  going  on 
in  connection  with  mental  culture.  The  in- 
ward deformity  will  show  itself,  as  the  keen 
obseryer  has  long  ago  discoyered.  Satan  is 
always  trying  to  conceal  his  cloyen  foot. 
The  changes  which  we  see  wrought  in  the 
material  body,  are  not  the  changes  of  a  short 
time.  The  face  is  low  and  animal  because  it 
corresponds  with  the  spirit  which  is  within. 
Here  we  haye  the  principle. 

BIN    IB    DBFOBHITT, 

and  its  tendency  is  to  change  the  whole 
spiritual  body,  and  afterward  the  material 
into  its  own  hideous  image.  One  action  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  a  change  in  either 
direction.  When  the  spiritual  form  is  bent 
and  twisted  into  sin^s  horrible  likeness,  the 
mark  is  left  upon  the  material  face.  A  young 
woman  can  not  permit  her  brow  to  frown 
with  anger,  or  her  lip  to  curl  with  scorn, 
and  escape  all  traces  of  the  disfiguring  power. 
Her  face  will  bear  the  expression  of  it.  A 
giying  way  to  passion  blackens  the  fietce, 
darkens  the  brow,  and  twists  the  face  into 
its  own  repulsiye  embodiment  of  some  infernal 
desire.    Such  is  the  ineyitable  result  of  ex- 


pressing eyil  passions.    The  changes  wrought 
in  the  material  body,  are  not  effected  as  sooo 
as  those  of  the  spiritual  body,  because  the  ma- 
terial body  is  so  rough.    The  spirit  growa 
into  the  beauty  of  the  diyine  image  when  the 
spirit  is  beginning  its  new  life.    The  new 
spiritual  body  which  has  begun  within,  throws, 
a  charm  oyer  the  material  body.    The  regen- 
erate  soul,  before  its  flight,  is  like  a  prince  of 
noble  blood  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.     It 
is  more  than  a  figure  of  speech  that  men  and 
women  make  beasts  of  themselyes.    On  the 
other  hand,  goodness  and  nobility  mold  the 
whole  spiritual  body  in  its  likeness.    Loy& 
is  life ;  it  neyer  grows  old.   It  is  the  fountain 
of  youth.    For  this  reason,  those  whose  sina 
are  forgiyen  neyer  grow  old.    In  regard  to- 
the  effect  of  sin  upon  our  substantial  body,, 
it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  consider  these 
changes  as  real.    The  face  is  the  mirror  of 
the  heart.    It  was  considered  a  terrible  thing 
to  be  branded  for  a  crime  committed.     If 
a  man^s  determination  to  commit  a  crime- 
should  be  printed  in  large  characters  on  hia 
forehead,  he  would  neyer  accomplish  it    It 
is  a  mercy  of  the  Lord  that  these  characters 
do  not  come  easily.     We  are  all  sinners,  but 
why  should  we  not  seek  to  haye  this  yilo 
body  like  the  Lord's  glorious  body  ?    Whj 
should  we  not  seek  to  haye  this  hideousness 
put  away,  and  our  sins  forgiyen  ?    The  masks 
we  wear  in  this  world  we  can  not  do  much  to 
change,  but  our  real  bodies  we  can  change. 
Eyery  time  we  resist  an  eyil  we  do  something 
to  take  off  the  sharp  and  ugly  lines  in  our 
faces,  and  to  remoye  the  foul  spots  from  our 
hearts. 

[Has  this  cleyer  diyine  been  reading  our 
publications  ?  But  no  matter  where  he  ob- 
tains his  inspiration,  he  preaches  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  nature  and  in  the  Scriptures.] 


<•» 


Unspoken  words,  like  treasure  in  the  mine. 

Are  yalaeless  until  we  glye  them  birth ; 
Like  nnfonnd  gold  their  hidden  beanties  shine, 
Which  Qod  has  made  to  bless  and  gild  the 
earth. 
How  sad  'twould  be  to  see  a  master's  hand 

Strike  glorions  notes  upon  a  voiceless  lute- 
But  oh!  what  pain  when,  at  Qod's  own  eom* 
mand, 
A  heart-string  thrills  with  khidness— but  ia 
mute  I 
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A    STOBT    OF    FAILURE    AND    ITS    CAUSES. 


rr  one  of  the  older  settled  districts  of  New 
Hampshire  is  a  remnant  of  an  ancient 
estate  which  is  losing  the  peculiar  features 
which  afford  it  an  interest  in  the  eye  of  the 
informed  obsenrer.  Its  location  is  preposses- 
sing for  two  reasons :  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
most  beautifully  situated  in  a  neighborhood 
widely  celebrated  for  its  richness  of  natural 
scenery.  The  estate  is  elerated,  and  from 
the  old  homestead  one  can  look  oyer  hills 
and  yales  unsurpassed  in  loyeliness.  In  the 
far  distant  west,  beyond  a  wide  and  deep 
riyer-baain,  and  oyer  a  range  of  noble  blue 
hills,  the  sunsets  are  often  so  glorious  aa  to 
make  one  feel  there  could  be  no  other  scene 
80  grandly  attractiye.  All  around  this  an- 
cient place  of  residence  are  beauties  and  an- 
tiquities that  must  always  please  and  delight 
all  loyers  of  the  truly  inspiring  in  country 
objects. 

In,  or  rather  on,  this  delightful  spot  liy- 
ed  old  Mr. — well,  no  matter  whom.  It  is 
enough  to  know  he  was  a  braye  and  good 
man.  That  he  was  braye  his  conduct  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Reyolution  proyed.  That  he  was 
a  good  man  all  hi&  life  bore  testimony.  His 
yocation  was  a  mixed  one.  He  was  a  fsmner 
and  an  inn-keeper.  Those  who  know  what 
his  opportunities  were  can  conceiye  how  eas- 
ily he  might  haye  prospered  in  the  light  of  the 
world.  His  farm  was  large  and  fertile.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  his  trayeling  patron- 
age would  haye  been  plentiful  and  profitable. 
As  it  was,  his  company  was,  as  it  were,  multi- 
tudinous. Ifyou  could  haye  looked  in  upon 
his  establishment  sixty  years  ago,  and  haye 
seen  the  farm  well  supplied  with  all  the  nec- 
essary appurtenances ;  if  you  could  haye  ob- 
senred  the  large  assemblages  of  men  and 
horses  that  sought  the  comforts  and  conye- 
niences  of  the  place ;  if  you  could  haye  com- 
prehended that  all  that  patronage  tended  to 
make  his  farm  more  productiye  and  more 
yaluable — ^then  you  would  haye  said,  "  This 
man  has  the  sure  means  of  accumulating 
wealth  and  competency,''  and  you  would 
haye  been  correct. 

This  man,  howeyer,  was  not  successful  in 
the  conduct  of  his  priyate  affairs.  From 
what  we  haye  abeady  said  it  can  not  with 
truth  be  inferred  that  he  failed  through  a 


willful  error.  He  had  no  exeeutiye  capacity. 
He  didn't  know  how  to  lay  out  properly  his 
work,  or  how  to  charge  for  his  sendees  to 
the  public  We  haye  said  that  his  public 
patronage  was  great  Why  was  it  so?  Tray- 
elers  who  knew  him  were  anxious  to  get  to 
his  place.  Teamsters  made  long  journeys  to 
reach  his  house.  They  said,  *'  We  can  board 
there  cheaper  than  we  can  at  home."  They 
came,  and,  with  their  horses,  ate  and  drank 
of  his  bounty.  They  paid  him  less  than 
they  should,  but  it  was  all  he  asked,  and  in 
a  business  light  they  dealt  fairly  with  him. 
Tet  they  impoyerished  him ;  they  sapped  his 
estate,  as  it  were,  to  the  yery  foundations. 

As  years  grew  upon  this  old  farmer  and  inn- 
keeper, he  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  re- 
tirement from  the  responsible  and  actiye  du- 
ties of  life.  So  he  called  his  son  home  to 
take  care  of  things.  By  this  time  a  material 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  establishment. 
The  old  gentleman  had  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  tayeming.  There  was  now  notiiing 
but  farming  done  on  the  premises.  T)ie 
transaction  with  the  son  was  a  purely  busi- 
ness one.  He  was  to  work  for  pay  and  profit 
He  began  his  duties  with  as  much  assurance 
as  any  one. 

Hereditary  traits  often  run  in  families, 
like  his  father,  the  son  was  a  just  and  good 
man.  Again,  like  him,  he  couldn*t  exercise 
the  judgment  necessary  to  a  successful  man- 
agement. He  had  a  trade,  was  skillful,  and 
could  do  well  at  it,  but  he  couldn't  manage 
a  farm.  He  couldn't  see  the  necessity  of 
properly  economizing  each  day's  time.  Then 
he  would  just  as  soon  take  three  men  to  do  a 
job  one  could  do  just  as  well  After  the 
trial  of  a  number  of  years  he  gaye  up,  and 
went  away,  probably  no  richer  for  all  this 
labor,  unless  it  might  haye  been  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  knowledge  of  his  own  defi- 
ciency. 

Ten  years  before  his  death  the  old  gentle- 
man owed  $1,000,  a  large  sum  for  those 
days.  Then  he  called  his  grandson  home, 
yirtually  saying  to  him,  '*  If  you  will  take 
care  of  me  and  my  affairs  till  I  die,  and  pay 
my  debts,  I  will  giye  you  a  farm  out  of  my 
large  tract  of  real  estate."  Now,  this  grand- 
son was  in  the  prime  yigor  (^eaf^.tpmhood. 
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He  was  industrious  and  honest.  He  had 
been  at  work  for  wages,  and  had  saved  $600, 
a  nice  sum  for  a  young  man  forty  years  ago. 
He  took  charge  of  his  grandfather's  property, 
saddled,  as  it  was,  with  a  debt  of  $1,000. 
But  let  us  reyiew  this  last  fact  with  more 
minuteness.  The  estate  was  in  debt  to  the 
extent  of  $1,000.  But  the  young  man  had 
$600  ready  cash.  Now  let  us  subtract  $600 
from  $1,000,  we  haye  $400,  the  actual  amount 
of  liability.  Then  we  may  remember  the  old 
gentleman  was  a  Rerolutionary  soldier,  and 
was  drawing  a  yearly  pension  of  $96.  Be- 
sides this,  his  wife,  for  sereral  years  from  the 
accession  of  the  grandson,  receiyed  a  yearly 
pension  of  perhaps  $25,  on  account  of  the 
patriotic  seryices  of  some  relatiye.  Now, 
when  we  think  of  a  young  man  taking  charge 
of  a  large  farm  well  supplied  with  necessary 
stock  and  tools,  with  an  annual  outside  in- 
come of  oyer  $100,  we  naturally  suppose,  with 
ordinary  skill  in  working,  he  might  keep 
himself  whole  and  pay  a  debt  of  $400  and 
interest  in  a  few  years.    But  he  did  not. 

Like  his  grandfather  and  his  uncle,  he  was 
no  manager.  He  could  work  for  wages  and 
saye  his  money,  accumulating  means  as  the 
years  went  by.  But  he  couldn't  superintend 
affairs.  His  mind  was  flighty,  imaginatiye, 
and  unsteady.  A  few  years,  and  his  grand- 
mother passed  away.  Her  pension  passed 
away  with  her.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  his 
grandfather  died,  and  was  buried.  Adminis- 
tration took  place.  The  grandson  was  found 
to  be  without  money.  The  estate  was  just 
where  it  was  ten  years  before,  $1,000  in  debt. 
The  $600  ready  cash  and  the  pensions  were 
gone,  and  had  done  no  apparent  good  to  any- 
body or  anything. 

A  settlement  of  affairs  was  reached.  The 
grandson  was  courageous.  He  took  a  good 
slice  of  the  estate  as  his  own.  ^'This  is 
mine,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  pay  all."  His 
friends  said,  **  Don't  do  it,"  but  he  was  de- 
termined. They  expected  to  see  the  bitter 
end,  and  saw  it 

The  new  master  of  his  own  home  went  to 
work.  He  soon  took  a  wife.  A  little  while 
longer,  and  he  was  the  father  of  two  sons. 
With  a  fiEunily  came  new  responsibilities  and 
more  expenditures.  But  the  executiye  con- 
duct didn't  improye.  He  got  worse  and 
worse,  paid  no  debts,  but,  as  people  some- 


times say,  he  "got  to  owing  everybody." 
Then  came  frettings,  and  worryings,  and 
wearings.  At  the  end  of  nearly  fifteen  years 
his  wife  died.  Six  months  after,  the  hus- 
band followed  her,  his  death  seeming  like 
the  flight  of  a  troubled  spirit  from  scenes  of 
pain.  His  farm  was  swept  away  to  pay  his 
debts.  The  sale  of  every  merchantable  arti- 
cle of  personal  property  raised  a  few  hundred 
dollars  for  his  children. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  scene  of  this  histo- 
ry as  beautiful.  It  is  the  praise  of  all  who 
know  it  But  we  said  it  was  prepossessing  for 
two  reasons.  The  second  is  the  historic  mem- 
ories of  the  old  neighborhood  which  make  it 
hallowed.  Its  ancient  scenes  and  events  are 
subjects  of  recital  by  those  who  remember 
what  life  once  was  in  and  around  a  popular 
country  inn.  But  those  who  know  the  story 
we  have  told,  can  only  r^rard  it  as  a  tale  of 
lamentable  mismanagement  and  folly. 

We  will  supplement  with  a  shorter  tale. 
Being  among  strangers  a  short  time  ago,  we 
heard  a  man  complaining  of  his  ill-luck. 
He  had  repeatedly  failed  in  business,  and 
was  sorrowfril.  We  took  a  glance  at  him. 
Our  faculty  of  Human  Nature  is  large  and 
active.  A  phrenologist  once  said  of  us,  "  If 
there  is  anybody  in  the  world  who  can  meas- 
ure an  individual  at  a  glance,  this  is  the 
man."  One  look  at  the  complaining  indi- 
vidual showed  him  to  our  mind  practically 
destitute  of  the  ability  to  manage  business. 
Give  him  a  dozen  chances,  and  he  would  fail 
every  time.  What  he  needed  was  to  know 
himself,  and  quit  trying  to  act  the  superin- 
tendent. That  was  what  the  old  farmer  and 
landlord  ought  to  have  known  and  done. 
So  of  his  son  and  grandson.  So  of  thousands 
of  others,  many  of  whom,  perhaps,  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  self-study ;  who  think  Phrenology 
and  its  principles  a  humbug  and  folly ;  who, 
unless  some  foreign  aid  rise  to  their  succor, 
will  fail,  and  never  know  what  caused  it 


No  careful  observer  will  deny  that  osten- 
tatious display  is  one  of  the  great  vices  of 
our  time  and  country.  The  haste  to  be  rich 
and  to  make  a  show  of  what  riches  can  buy, 
are  the  canker  of  our  social  system,  and  will 
eat  out  the  solid  and  enduring  strength  of 
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GEOBeE    DAYID    CUMMINS,    B.D. 

PRESIDING  BISHOP  OP  THE  REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

the  first  meeting  held  in  pursuance  of  a  call 
issued  by  Bishop  Cummins  to  those  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  views,  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed a  bishop,  and  was  consecrated  as  such  by 


DR  CUMMINS,  late  Assistant  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Kentucky,  is  generally  regarded  the  leading 
representative  of  that    disaffection   in  the 


Episcopal  Church  which  lately  assumed  pos- 
itive form,  and  organized  what  is  known  as 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Cheney, 
of  Chicago,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 


Bishop  Cummins.  Dr.  Cheney,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  tried  in  1878  by  a  special 
tribunal  formed  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Bishop  Whitehouse  for  certain  breaches  of 
ministerial  duty  in  the  conduct  of  chucb 
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services;  but,  notwithstanding  his  conyic- 
tion,  and  the  order  deposing  him  irom  his 
rectorship,  Dr.  Oheney  remained  in  his  parish 
and  continued  his  ministrations,  the  civil 
courts  sustaining  his  course. 

From  the  small  beginning  of  a  year  ago, 
when  but  seven  ministers  attended  the  coun- 
cil held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  move- 
ment has  grown  until  forty  ministers,  thirty- 
siz  churches,  and  three  thousand  communi- 
cants are  enrolled  in  the  "  Reformed  Episcopal 
Ohurch."  Deferring  fiirther  remarks  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  credal  peculiar- 
ities of  this  new  school  of  EpiscopaUanism, 
until  later  in  the  course  of  our  article,  we 
will  proceed  to  consider  briefly  the  phrenol- 
ogy and  career  of  Dr.  Cummins. 

As  shown  in  the  portrait,  his  is  a  striking 
countenance.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  phy- 
siognomy, character  is  shown  in  this  face. 
In  person  the  gentleman  is  tall,  erect,  and 
graceful,  with  a  stately,  self-relying,  and  com- 
manding presence.  The  features  denote  in- 
telligence, activity,  energy,  and  force.  The 
brain  is  of  full  size,  and  of  symmetrical  con- 
tour. It  is  high  in  the  crown,  and  full  in 
the  region  of  the  religious  sentiments;  is 
rather  broad  between  the  ears,  indicating 
propelling  power.  He  is  not  largely  devel- 
oped in  Cautiousness,  and  so  can  not  be 
termed  timid  or  irresolute.  Indeed,  he  sufiers 
nothing  from  fear.  His  Veneration  is  large, 
and  so  is  Self-Esteem;  he  is  respectful, 
dignified,  and  devotional.  There  is  less  of 
meekness  and  submission  in  this  face  than 
of  kindness  and  ambition.  Socially,  he 
would  be  eminently  popular,  especially  with 
those  who  would  make  him  captain ;  for  he 
is  very  friendly,  kindly,  and  loving,  while  at 
the  same  time  aspiring,  and  disposed  to 
lead.  Had  he  been  educated  in  a  military 
school  he  would  doubtless  have  risen  to  a 
generalship.  Had  he  been  trained  as  a 
sailor,  he  would  have  been  made  Comm#- 
dore.  He  is  a  natural  leader,  not  a  follower 
in  the  wake  of  others.  There  is  a/uHIioTity  in 
that  £em^  Suppose  he  were  a  legislator  or 
a  statesman,  would  he  not  have  a  ^*  policy  ? '' 
He  could  not,  contentedly,  run  in  a  groove. 
He  loves  liberty,  and  is  adapted  only  to  a  mode 
of  government,  religious  or  secular,  wherein 
personal  liberty  is  an  important  principle. 
Look  again  at  his  portrait   Those  are  expres- 


sive eyes,  and  the  mouth  denotes  affection,  de- 
cision, and  amiability.  There  is  strength  and 
force  in  that  nose.  The  chin  is  well  formed 
and  speaks  well  of  the  vitality  of  the  stock 
from  which  he  comes.  The  temperament  is 
of  a  superior  quality,  the  mental  element 
predominating,  but  well  supplemented  by 
the  vital  The  full  chin  and  rounded  cheeks 
show  an  excellent  nutritive  system,  and  a 
harmonious  distribution  of  the  life  forces. 
It  is  an  easier  matter  for  him  to  keep  in  good 
health  than  it  is  for  most  men.  Prudence  in 
the  ordering  of  his  diet,  exercise,  and  mental 
labor  secure  to  him  an  activity  of  mind 
whose  efficiency  is  not  marred  or  obstructed 
by  any  sense  of  weakness  or  friction.  There 
is  nothing  common  in  this  face  or  head  save 
his  moderate  Cautiousness.  There  are  indi- 
cations of  intelligence,  calculation,  method^ 
force,  eloquence,  dignity,  bravery,  pluck,  per- 
severance, application,  energy,  taste,  refine- 
ment, ambition,  endurance,  love  of  liberty^ 
independence,  all  well  marked  in  this  phyd- 
ognomy.  He  has  a  buoyant  spirit,  and  a 
tone  of  exhilaration  that  is  impressive ;  he  is 
cheerful,  hopeful,  enterprising,  and,  in  many 
respects,  not  unlike  the  elder  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng. 

George  David  Cummins  was  bom  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  December  11th,  1822. 
The  religious  training  and  association  of  his 
childhood  and  youth  were  among  memb^ii 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  His  education 
was  of  a  liberal  order,  having  been  graduat- 
ed at  Dickinson  College  in  1841.  He  then 
pursued  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  1845  was  or- 
dained to  the  diaconate  by  Bishop  Lee,  and 
two  years  later  was  accepted  for  and  conse- 
crated a  presbyter  or  **  priest."  In  the  inter- 
val between  1847  and  his  election  to  the 
office  of  assistant  bishop  of  Kentucky,  in 
1860,  Dr.  Cummins  had  charge  of  the  follow- 
ing parishes,  viz.:  Christ  Church,  Norfolk^ 
Va.,  St  James,  Richmond,  Va.,  Trinity,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  St  Peter's,  in  Chicago. 
It  was  while  occupying  the  rectorship  of  the 
last  named  that  he  was  called  to  the  episco- 
pate. He  owes  his  degree  of  D.D.  to  Prince- 
ton College,  New  Jersey,  by  which  it  waa 
conferred  on  him  in  1850.  ^ 

During  the  seven  years  of  his  performance ' 
of  the  functions  of  a  bishop,  he  exhibited  a' 
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daction  of  anything  of  a  ritualiBtic  tenor 
into  the  serviceB  of  the  churches  under  his 
care.  At  length  the  tendency  in  some  to  in- 
corporate or  mingle  foreign  observances  with 
the  established  ceremonial  order  became  so 
marked^  in  spite  of  his  protest  and  personal 
example,  he  determined  to  withdraw  from 
his  see.  The  letter  to  Bishop  Smith,  his 
senior  associate  of  Kentucky,  announcing 
his  formal  withdrawal  from  the  Episcopal 
Church,  is  dated  the  10th  of  November,  1878. 
In  it  Dr.  Cummins  declares,  among  the  rea- 
sons for  his  course,  that  whenever  called  upon 
to  officiate  "in  certain  churches,"  he  has 
been  most  painfully  impressed  by  the  con- 
viction  that  he  was  sanctioning  and  indors- 
ing by  his  presence  and  official  acts  the  dan- 
gerous errors  symbolized  by  the  services  cus- 
tomary in  ritualistic  churches,"  and  that  he 
«^  can  no  longer  by  participation  in  such  ser- 
vices be  *  a  partaker  of  other  men's  sins,'  and 
must  clear  his  own  soul  of  all  complicity  in 
such  errors." 

Another  reason  which  he  alleges  is  that 
"  on  the  last  day  of  the  late  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  he  participated  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  in- 
vitation, in  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall's  church  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  united  with  Dr. 
Hall,  Dr.  William  Amot,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Professor  Domer,  of  Berlin,  in  that  precious 
feast."  This  celebration  he  regards  as  "a 
practical  manifestation  of  the  real  unity  of 
^  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people.* " 

It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that 
it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  impelling  or 
immediate  cause  of  the  secession  of  Dr.  Cum- 
mins was  the  controversy  which  followed 
his  participation  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  the  members,  as  above 
named,  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  This 
act  of  religious  liberty  was  cohstrued  by  a 
number  of  Episcopal  clergymen,  among  them 
Bishop  Tozer,  as  an  implied  discourtesy 
toward  Bishop  Potter,  in  whose  diocese  the 
act  was  performed.  Bishop  Potter  himself 
did  not  complain  of  it  as  such,  but  Bishop 
Tozer  felt  called  upon  to  deprecate  the  action 
of  his  brother  prelate  in  a  short  letter,  which 
was  not  intended  for  publication. 

Shortly  after  his  letter  of  withdrawal. 
Dr.  Cummins  issued  the  call,  to  which  allu- 
sion hag  been  already  made,  for  a  meeting 


of  those  clergymen  who  entertained  views* 
similar  to  his  own.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
New  York,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1878,  and 
was  attended  by  upward  of  twenty  ministera 
and  laymen.  At  this  Conference,  or  Council,, 
the  following  articles  were  adopted  as  a 

DBCLARATION  OF  PBOTCIFLBS. 

First  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,, 
holding  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the 
saints,  declares  its  belief  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and 
practice ;  in  the  creed  commonly  called  the 
"Apostles'  Creed;"  in  the  Divine  institu- 
tions of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  in  the  doctrines  given 
substantially  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion. 

Second.  This  church  recognizes  and  ad- 
heres to  Episcopacy,  not  as  of  Divine  right,, 
but  as  a  very  ancient  and  desirable  form  of 
church  polity. 

Third.  The  church,  retaining  a  liturgy 
which  shall  not  be  imperative  or  repressive 
of  freedom  in  prayer,  accepts  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  as  it  was  revised,  proposed,, 
and  recommended  for  use  by  the  GNoneral 
Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  A.D.  1786,  reserving  full  liberty  ta 
alter,  abridge,  enlarge,  and  amend  the  same 
as  may  seem  most  conducive  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  people,  '^  provided  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  faith  be  kept  entire." 

Fourth.  This  church  condemns  and  rejectg 
the  following  erroneous  and  strange  doc- 
trines as  contrary  to  God's  Word : 

First.  That  the  Church  of  Christ  exists  only 
in  one  order  or  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Second.  That  Christian  ministers  are  priestfr 
in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  all  be- 
lievers are  a  "  royal  priesthood." 

Third.  That  the  Lord's  table  is  an  altar  on 
which  an  oblation  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  are  offered  anew  to  the  Father. 

Fourth.  That  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  presence  in  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine. 

Fifth.  That  regeneration  is  inseparably 
connected  with  baptism. 

CHAHOB8  IN  THB  FRATXB-BOOK. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1874,  a  second  Coun- 
cil was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  changes  which 
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4iad  already  been  proposed  by  Bishop  Oum- 
«iins  and  others  in  the  order  and  phraseolo- 
•gy  of  the  Episcopal  Prayer-book.  The  action 
'Of  this  council  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  In 
•its  leading  features  the  Reformed  Prayer-book 
is  substantially  that  compiled  under  the  di- 
o^tion  of  Bishop  White  in  1785.  The  word 
"  priest,"  which  occurs  in  the  rubrics  of  the 
'Old  Prayer-book,  is  not  used  in  the  new  one. 
in  its  place  the  term  ^  minister  ^  is  substitut- 
'^d.  The  Declaration  of  Absolution  has  been 
•changed  into  a  prayer,  and  the  words  of  the 
Oreed,  *'He  descended  into  hell,*'  stricken 
out  The  latter  claus€»  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
liave  been  slightly  altered  to  conform  with 
iihe  preyailing  sentiment  of  Erangelicals.  A 
-similar  course  has  been  pursued  with  the 
-communion  service,  the  allusions  of  the  old 
-prayer-book  to  ''  holy  mysteries,"  **  eating  the 
^esh  and  drinking  the  blood,"  etc.,  being  en- 
tirely omitted.  In  the  baptismal  office  the 
•clauses  touching  on  r^^eration  have  been 
•modified  to  a  like  extent  The  reference  to 
Isaac  and  Rebecca  in  the  marriage  service 
'has  also  been  expunged,  as  savoring  too 
much  of  patriarchal  morality  for  usage  at 
-this  enlightened  day.  Other  alterations  have 
^en  made  in  the  office  for  the  ordination  of 
-priests,  and  In  a  few  other  instances,  but 
without  affecting  much  the  general  tone  of 
ihe  old  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  the 
language  of  one  of  the  prominent  revisers,  the 
alterations  have  been  made  solely  **  to  elim- 
inate from  the  Prayer-book  the  germs  of  Ro- 
tnish  error,  which  the  compromises  of  the 
J)lizabethan  era  have  transmitted  to  us." 

Bishop  Cummins  has  been  engaged  since 
-the  organization  of  the  new  Church  in  pre- 
senting its  claims  and  assisting  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  parishes.  At  a  meeting  lield 
4twhile  ago  in  Newark,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  church  of  the  new  stripe,  he  de- 
livered an  impressive  discourse,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  used  the  following  language: 

^*  We  hold  to  Episcopacy  not  as  a  divine 
•right;  not  as  essential  to  salvation,  but  as  a 
means  of  organization.  We  recognize  equal- 
ly ministers  ordained  by  the  authorities  re- 
cognized by  other  churches.  We  stand  on  a 
platform  of  equality  with  other  churches, 
and  with  this  grand  old  Prayer-book  purified 
we  stand  as  the  basis  of  a  reunion  of  all 
Christendom." 


If  this  principle  of  Christian  unity  be  faith- 
fhlly  adhered  to  in  practice  by  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  new  Church,  it  will  doubtless  win 
its  way,  as  it  accords  with  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  day  among  liberal  religion- 
ists. That  the  movement  has  already  made 
good,  even  remarkable,  progress  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  congregations  and  com- 
municants already  identified  with  it  Some 
there  are,  however,  who  look  moumftdly 
upon  its  existence,  regarding  it  a  schismatic 
outgrowth  much  to  be  deprecated ;  and  some 
think  that  these  ^^ reformers"  will,  in  time, 
return  to  the  old  Church.  But  at  any  rate, 
the  division  has  been  made,  and  Protestant 
Episcopacy  seems  destined  to  have  its  differ- 
ent forms  or  creedal  distinctions,  its  old 
school  and  its  new  school,  as  well  as  other 
denominations. 


PHASES    OP    CRUELTY. 

IT  is  said  that  the  French  novelist,  Eugene 
Sue,  had  a  morbid  love  for  cruel  and 
bloody  scenes.  He  never  failed  to  be  present 
at  an  execution  when  it  was  in  his  power  to 
attend ;  and  with  his  opera-glass  he  watched 
the  countenance  of  the  doomed  man  with  a 
keenness  of  interest  he  never  felt  in  an  opera. 
He  once  made  a  journey  to  England,  only  to 
be  present  at  a  disgraceful  flogging  scene; 
and  one  of  the  great  regrets  of  his  life  was, 
that  he  was  never  permitted  to  see  the  Rus- 
sian knout  applied. 

One  wonders  what  the  childhood  of  such 
a  man  must  have  been.  To  whose  molding 
hand  did  he  owe  this  terrible  craving  for 
bloody  scenes  and  fearful  sights  which  cur- 
dle the  blood  of  even  very  common  human- 
ity?^ It  is  more  than  likely  that  familiarity 
with  such  scenes  from  very  early  years  had 
made  him  callous  to  human  suffering.  This 
disposition,  however  formed,  would  no  doubt 
have  made  him,  in -another  line  of  life,  as  no- 
torious for  crime  and  cruelty  as  he  was  for  a 
lax  morality  in  his  works. 

A  lad  was  once  out  walking  with  his  sis- 
ter, when  they  found  a  nest  of  tiny  rabbits. 
The  little  girl  was  greatly  pleased,  but  the 
boy,  despite  her  tears  and  pleadings,  cruelly 
killed  them  all,  tossing  them  high  in  the 
air,  and  laughing  to  see  them  fall  on  the 
rough,  sharp  stones.  c^r^nio 
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Ten  years  rolled  away,  and  that  sister  was 
again  weeping  by  her  brother's  side.  This 
time  he,  too,  was  weeping.  Oh,  such  bitter 
tears  1  On  his  wrists  were  a  pair  of  fetters, 
and  he  was  waiting  for  the  officers  to  enter, 
who  were  to  escort  him  to  the  scaffold. 

^  Sbter,"  he  said,  **  do  you  remember  that 


nest  of  rabbits?  I  believe  from  that  day 
God  forsook  me.  If  I  had  listened  to  yoa 
then,  we  should  not  be  weeping  these  sad 
tears  now." 

If  you  allow  eyen  the  smallest  acts  of 
cruelty  in  your  little  ones,  you  are  no  doubt 
sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind,    j. 


fljipiirlnttnt  of  iitr  social  iclalioiia. 
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II /HAT  a  busy  world  we  haye  around 
YV  us  I  Men  and  beasts,  brooks  and 
oceans  of  water,  the  winds,  and  the  planets 
— all  things  seem  impressed  with  their  own 
importance,  and  are  trying  to  gather  more 
and  more  to  their  special  life.  To  collect  the 
senses  so  as  to  take  into  our  mind  even  half 
an  idea  of  this  populated  earth — ^the  different 
races,  and  their  peculiar  modes  of  activity ; 
the  arts  which  they  employ,  and  the  philoso- 
phies and  affections  with  which  they  deal — it 
bewilders  us.  How  many  diverse  movements 
in  thought  and  doing !  How  many  appar- 
ent, and  how  few  real,  purposes  are  visible ! 
We  wonder  if  life,  if  our  life,  is  so  great  and 
so  very  important  that  we  need  to  make  it 
an  especial  study  ?  Is  it  worth  the  putting 
of  our  soul  into  it  ?  Will  it  render  back  unto 
OflBsar  the  things  that  are  CsDsar's  ? 

We  grumble  constantly  about  too  much 
bitter,  and  too  little  sweet ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  we  are  in  no  haste  to  see 
the  bottom  of  our  cup.  '  There  may  be  ever 
so  much  sugar  in  it ;  they  tell  us  there  is, 
away  down  deep— but  haven't  we  stirred  it 
pretty  faithfully  ?  That  is  what  we  are  too 
apt  to  think,  and  at  those  very  moments,  too, 
in  which  we  are  waiting  for  the  several  in- 
gredients of  our  cup  to  dissolve  by  ^*  natural 
law,"  without  any  of  our  aid. 

As  unsatisfactory  as  this  life  is,  how  almost 
unalterably  strong  is  the  hope  and  the  faith 
that  there  is  plenty  of  sugar — ^and  cream — in 
the  not  far-distant  future  1  Well,  so  there 
will  be,  if  we  haven't  been  so  greedy  as  to 


demand  all  of  our  luxuries  at  the  beginnings 
But  children — and  we  are  children  yet — ^in- 
sut  upon  being  unreasonable.  Improvident, 
in  regard  to  the  fhture,  they  want  everything: 
condensed  into  "  this  minute."  It  is  a  big 
slice  of  the  best  cake,  or  nothing.  Whatever 
we  cry  for  we  must  have,  if  the  world  standa^ 
still  in  consequence ;  and  we  are  not  satisfied 
until  the  world  is  laid  at  our  feet  with  its. 
willing  indulgence.  We  are  crying,  crying: 
for  some  plaything;  and  the  child  that, 
screams  the  loudest  is  sure  to  get  appeased. 
^*  Anything  to  stop  that  infernal  noise,"  is  the* 
excuse.  And  most  of  us  are  sufficiently 
spoiled  to  do  our  portion  of  spoiling  other 
unreasonable  people ;  not  that  we  are  indul- 
gent, but  because  we  haven't  the  patience^ 
nor  the  moral  courage  to  hear  the  whole- 
<«  tune  "  out,  although  we  well  know  that  if 
the  anticipated  fee  is  not  brought  out,  the? 
organ-grinder's  second  tune  will  be  omitted. 

Present  happiness  is  the  tohai  we  are  ini 
pursuit  of.  We  are  willing  to  take  the  good 
gift  with  honest  hands  if  nature  makes  a 
voluntary  bestowal,  but  if  we  must  delve  for 
it — ^what  a  good  excuse  for  unclean  hands  t 
If  we  could,  we  would  take  it  out  of  every 
other  man's  heart  to  gasnish  our  own  with^ 
Not  that  we  would  wrong  other  men,  but. 
self-protection  is  the  first  law  of  life,  and  we- 
think  that  self-protection  is  impossible  unti) 
we  have  gathered  all  things  to  our  side,  and 
left  nothing  to  support  our  enemy.  *'  Bln&' 
my/^^  Is  that  the  word  ?  Do  we  mean  to* 
say  that  all  men  are  our  enemies  LXjap  w» 
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ihink  that?  Tbey  should  be  our  friends. 
But  hoM  we  a  frundMp  for  them  t  But  we 
-were  talking  of  taking  happiness  away  from 
x>ther  men,  and  appropriating  it  to  our  own 
life.  Grant  that  we  have  gotten  it  so ;  we 
might  as  well  try  to  keep  a  flea  in  a  hornet's 
nest.  That  particular  happiness  does  not 
belong  with  us,  and  it  skips  away  before  our 
£ngers  are  fairly  off  it,  just  like  a  flea.  What 
immoral  idiots  we  are,  with  all  our  book- 
knowledge,  to  suppose  that  God  will  shut 
the  millions  out  of  his  heart  for  the  sake  of 
.granting  our  silly,  selfish  prayer  that  we  may 
l>e  the  first  person  in  the  ranks  of  happy  peo- 
ple I  *'  Fair  play  is  a  jewel  I "  Then  why 
this  covetousness?  Because  we  do  but  half 
believe  the  maxim.  We  are  like  that  school- 
4nate  of  mine,  who  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
was  true,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  by  believing  it  to  be  true. 
Wasn't  that  a  sliding  belief?  Yes;  and  so 
ure  our  common  beliefs  about  right  and 
wrong.  We  want  to  be  on  the  "  winning  " 
«ide — on  the  side  that  is  uppermost  to-day. 
There  is  something  so  degrading  in  the 
thought  that  we  are  "  walked  over." 

We  are  not  a  bit  willing  to  fill  our  own 
little  sphere,  but  must  get  at  something  that 
will  make  us  appear  more  important,  so  we 
•step  into  some  other  person's  bigger  balloon ; 
but,  alas  t  we  are  too  light,  and  can  not  gath- 
•er  enough  ballast  with  us  to  keep  the  mon- 
ster in  the  sailing  current;  and  we  shoot  up, 
like  a  rocket,  and  that  is  the  last  of  us  I 
Then  we  are  good  for  nothing  more  than  a 
warning  to  those  who  may  be  afliicted,  like 
fiB,  with  a  swollen  ambition.  Selfishness 
makes  us  do  these  senseless  acts,  and  acts 
iihat  are  shamefully  mean,  to  get  up  a  little 
bigher  than  others,  and  be  known  among 
«nen. 

Happiness  is  thought  to  be  up  aloft,  where 
4imbitious  men  climb ;  but  all  ambitious  men 
^o  not  find  it ;  they  climb  too  high.  Hap- 
piness is  within  us.  It  is  indigenous,  or  there 
is  none  for  us.  It  springs  up  spontaneously 
with  our  cultivated  excellences  of  heart  and 
head ;  with  our  active  endeavors  to  be  kind 
•and  wise  in  little  things.  We  plead  that  our 
«nite  of  knowledge,  our  speck  of  honesty, 
our  single  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  right, 
«nd  our  thimble-full  of  determination,  are  as 


nothing  against  the  masses  of  corruption — 
God  knows  they  are  none  too  strong;  but 
they  might  be  made  a  host  in  themselves  if 
we  only  kept  them  well  trained.  Has  it 
ceased  to  be  true  that  a  little  righteous  leav- 
en will  leaven  the  whole  lump?  But  we 
have  a  habit  of  keeping  the  leaven  until  it 
has  grown  bitter,  sour,  or  unrighteous.  The 
pure  life  has  gone  out  of  it  before  we  are 
prepared  to  use  it.  It  is  the  fresh  yeast  that 
we  must  use  to  make  the  bread  of  life  sweet, 
light,  and  wholesome. 

Because  we  can  not  regenerate  the  whole 
external  world  in  little  less  than  no  time, 
shall  we  therefore  tum  to  and  nelp  to  swell  its 
immense  infiowing  tide  of  corruption  ?  That 
is  the  question.  It  is  for  the  individual  to 
answer,  for  it  is  the  individual,  you  and  I, 
who  overthrows  the  honor  of  our  people  by 
distrusting  the  efficacy  of  doing  our  very  best 
in  the  face  of  so  much  evil.  We  can  not 
find  an  honest  excuse  for  adapting  ourselves 
to  the  world  when  we  think  the  world  is  in 
the  wrong,  and  out  of  the  right  course. 
Shall  we  be  incarcerated  for  doing  right? 
We  are  suffering  incarceration  every  day  for 
shunning  the  sermons  that  arise  in  ouf  con- 
sciences. When  we  find  faults  in  a  commu- 
nity about  us,  the  £&ults  reflect  our  own  lack 
of  vigilance. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  haven't  sufficient  re- 
gard for  true  merit ;  that  we  are  greatly  over- 
awed by  a  tiny  bit  of  tinsel.  Good  clothes 
and  haughty  manners  impress  us  strongly. 
We  purchase  tinsel  and  showy  fiippery,  drill 
ourselves  in  arrogance,  and  now  it  is  our  tum 
to  overawe  other  people.  We  try  it,  but 
our  influence  over  others  is  not  so  apparent 
to  us  as  was  that  of  others  upon  us.  Still 
we  have  faith  in  tinsel  and  impudence,  but 
we  must  contrive  to  get  more  of  them.  Bo 
we  cut  and  carve,  arrange  and  rearrange; 
and  this  is  the  way  we  keep  this  great  world 
so  busy,  so  full  of  tumult  and  tempest,  so  un- 
happy with  the  false,  and  so  strangely  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  and  good.  Does  it 
pay  ?  How  much  happiness  can  be  strained 
through  the  sieve  of  appearances  ?  Are  we 
to  continue  this  martyrizing  of  our  better 
selves  for  the  sake  of  appearing  to  be  running 
over  with  success?  Is  artificial  fruit  really 
as  beautiful  as  the  genuine  ?    Alas  I 

And  yet  there^.h.^|^mething  grand  in  the 
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simple,  implicit  faith  which  we  haye  that  we 
shall  sometime  find  the  better  part  of  life— 
the  truer  tones  of  beaoty,  and  live  more  sin- 
cerely, more  loyingly — ^that  after  we  hare 
gone  through  with  the  false  guide,  we  shall 
be  able  to  direct  ourselyes  in  the  happier 
way.  The  little  thread  of  hope  to  which  we 
cling  is,  truly,  an  Almighty  cable,  that  will 
never  quite  let  go  of  us.  We  are  taking  the 
long  road — ^trayeling  afoot,  as  it  were — to 
happiness,  determined,  like  Eye,  to  see  the 
eyil  as  well  as  the  good;  to  weigh  them, 
compare  them,  and  choose  for  ourselves  be- 
tween them.  Viewing  our  ways  by  a  moral 
light,  they  are  all  wrong ;  they  need  to  be 
straightened,  rebuilt,  solidified,  and  made  ey- 
€ry  way  better.  Viewing  them  by  the  light 
of  eternal  progression,  we  may  lift  up  our  dis- 
couraged hearts  and  push  on  against  foes 


within  and  temptations  without,  meeting 
now  with  success,  now  with  defeat;  but 
always  sure  that  the  good  within  us  can  not 
be  detached  from  us.  We  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  just  and  the  right. 
Why  not  acknowledge  their  power  over  us 
now,  and  rid  ourselves  of  our  false  ideas  of 
expediency  and  policy?  What  a  cleansing 
there  would  be  in  the  thoughts  of  menl 
What  relief  to  their  distracted  hx^n  I  What 
reduction  of  labor  with  better  results  I  What 
confidence  at  the  domestic  hearth  1  Is  it  all 
visionary  ?  But  think  how  many  fetters  are 
bound  about  us— how  many  masters  we  have ! 
We  might  be  good ;  we  might  be  wiser  than 
we  are;  we  might  be  w>rihy  of  happiness. 
Now,  we  are  worthy  of  just  what  we  eigoy, 
and  no  more.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf?  bosinb  Kxaanr 
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OooD  people,  quit  your  weary  knees, 
Tour  drowsy  prayers  and  useless  sighs, 

And  leap  up  to  your  feet  and  seize 
The  present  moment  ere  it  flies. 

<3od  fixed  the  destiny  of  men 

From  the  first  hour  that  saw  their  birth— 
A  trusty  arm  and  tongue  and  pen. 

To  deal  with  heaven  and  deal  with  earth. 

We  want  no  maudlin,  lasy  crowds, 
With  lengthened  face  and  upturned  eye, 

Communing  with  the  empty  clouds 
That  float  above  them  three  miles  high. 


A  sturdy,  honest  head  and  hand, 
These  are  the  implements  we  want 

To  tiU  the  heart  and  till  the  land, 
Instead  of  all  this  wretched  cant 

Those  who  aright  would  worship  God, 
Must  leave  a  record  of  their  creed 

On  the  expectant  soul  and  sod. 
In  sowing  both  with  proper  seed. 

And  when  the  work's  securely  done, 
Within  the  heart  and  on  the  plain. 

No  fear  but  HeUl  supply  the  sun- 
No  fear  but  He*  11  supply  the  rain. 


ALFBED    BUMINEl    OB9    WHO    BEDEEMED    HIMT 

OHAFTEB  V. 
THItf  BVJWLNO   PABTT. 

"  Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  \h\%y—HamUL 


I  TOLD  my  wife  that  I  had  invited  Mr. 
H and  Alfred  Rumine  to  spend  an 

evening  with  us. 

*<  Let  us  make  up  a  little  party  and  have 
A  pleasant  time  of  it,**  said  that  most  excel- 
lent deviser  of  expedients. 

"  Agreed,"  said  I ;  "  and  besides  your  ex- 
cellent lemonade  and  q>onge  cake,  and  Rich- 
ing*s  orange  ice,  and  the  few  sorts  of  fresh 
fruits  to  be  procured  now,  what  shall  be  pro- 
Tided  for  their  entertainment  ? " 

**  Oh,  we  can  have  music — ^you  with  your 


flute  and  Miss  Harmon  on  the  piano,  and  Mr* 
Rumine,  you  know,  can  sing,  and  so  can 
Strang,  if  he  feel  disposed,  and  then  you  can 
show  some  of  the  wonders  of  your  micro- 
scope. That  is  always  interesting.  Oh^ 
thereUl  be  no  trouble  in  making  the  time  pass 
pleasantly.  But  you  must  invite  the  Misses 
Rumine,  of  course.  They  can  sing  and  play, 
no  doubt.  Mrs.  Bardel  said  that  Mrs.  Ru- 
mine was  a  fine  musician  when  she  used  to 
visit  her,  and  it  can*t  be  that  her  talent  hasn^t 
descended   in   some  way  to  her  children. 
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Then  there^g  Mr.  and  Urs.  Crawford,  who  can 
relate  so  many  cnriouB  incidents  of  their  long 
residence  in  Brazil ;  and  young  Howard,  oyer 
the  way,  is  an  excellent  mimic,  and  may  be 
persuaded  to  giye  us  one  or  two  of  his  fun- 
ny personations.  Oh,  we  can  have  variety 
enough  for  a  good  entertainment,  and  one 
that  will  not  be  without  mental  profit,  Fm 
sure." 

"Well," J  broke  in,  "you  have  made  up  a 
pretty  fair  company  and  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme of  exercises.  I  don't  see  that  I  can 
BUggoBt  anything  to  better  it  Fll  write  the 
invitations  to-day  and  dispatch  them." 

Thursday  evening  came,  and  with  it  our 
expected  guests,  excepting  two  or  three 
whose  "reg^ts"  lay  on  the  mantel-piece. 

Mr.  H and  Rumine  dropped  in  among 

the  last,  and  manifested  a  little  surprise  on 
finding  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  assembled 
in  our  small  parlor,  and  among  them  the  lat- 
ter's  sisters,  who,  it  seems,  had  in  a  spirit  of 
ftm  kept  their  invitation  secret  My  wife 
preedded  over  the  festivities,  and  with  a  good- 
natured  obstinacy  contributed  as  usual  to 
everybody's  enjoyment  She  opened  the 
"  exercises  "  by  sitting  down  before  the  piano 
and  singing  a  merry  song,  which  recites  how 
Zekel  Snow  "  popped  the  question  "  to  Ma- 
tildy  Ann  Stiles,  and  had  his  nose  pulled  by 
the  indignant  maiden  for  his  "  impidence." 
Next,  I  blew  a  solo  on  my  flute,  and  then 
young  Howard,  from  over  the  way,  gave  us 
a  side-splitting  picture  of  a  Frenchman  and 
Dutchman  attempting  to  converse,  the  sub- 
ject being  "cabbages."  Miss  Harmon  exe- 
cuted a  spirited  solo  on  the  piano,  and  after 
an  enthusiastic  eneore  favored  us  with  the 
old-time  favorite  of  the  "Monastery  Bells." 
Then  it  was  suggested  by  the  mistress  of 
ceremonies  that  I  bring  out  my  microscope 
and  amuse  the  company  with  some  views 
of  insect  anatomy,  and  of  other  minute 
objectSi  while  Miss  Harmon  and  she  pre- 
pared for  some  tabUofux.  Our  dining-room 
is  just  back  of  the  parlor,  folding-doors  be- 
ing between,  an  arrangement  as  common 
now-a-days  as  it  is  convenient.  Two  muslin 
curtains  suspended  in  the  space  left  when  the 
doors  were  rolled  back  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tent, formed  the  veil  to  the  preliminaries  at- 
tendant upon  the  exhibition  of  the  scenes. 
When  a  tMecm  was  ready,  the  curtains  were 


looped  up  on  both  sides,  thus  giving  the 
company  a  good  view  of  it  What  scenes 
my  wife  had  in  mind  I  did  not  know,  but 
trusting  her  experience  and  good  taste  in 
such  matters,  I  meekly  brought  out  my  little 
wonder  instrument,  and  setting  it  in  order, 
showed  the  structure  of  the  different  parta 
of  a  fly,  of  a  moth,  of  a  flea — a  prepared  one, 
of  course  1— the  beautiful  articulation  of  a 
filament  of  down,  the  cellular  tissue  of  a  rose 
petal  and  other  things,  to  a  circle  whose  in- 
terest increased  with  each  observation.  Pro- 
curing some  vinegar,  I  exhibited  the  animal- 
cules in  it  to  the  great  consternation  of  the 
ladies,  one  of  whom  cried  out,  "  Can  it  b& 
that  I  have  been  eating  such  horrible  things- 
as  these  all  my  life  t  Tm  so  fond  of  pickles^ 
Mr.  Lloyd,  it  cant  be  that  these  snakes  are 
in  all  vinegar  ?  "  On  my  assurance  that  the 
acid  under  examination  was  first-class  cider 
vinegar,  she  said,  with  an  air  of  great  regret, 
"  I  shall  never  touch  the  stuff  again— never  I  *•' 

"  A  capital  resolution,  madam,"  remarked 
Strang;  "and  if  all 'the  ladies  followed  it,, 
there  would  be  much  less  dyspepsia,  and 
fewer  sets  of  false  teeth  in  society." 

"  The  little  whisking  fellows  are  certainly 

deserving  of  study,"  observed  H ,  "but 

for  my  own  part  I  see  nothing  very  terrible- 
in  them,  and  shall  not  be  deterred  from  taking 
my  usual  allowance  of  vinegar  on  my  salad 
or  oysters.  You  know,  sir  (to  Strang),  that 
minute  organisms  analogous  to  these  exist  in 
about  everything." 

"  I  think  that  you  will  not  find  them  in 
good  food,  sir,"  replied  Strang,  "but  in  stale 
or  corrupted  food  they  are  usually  found,  for 
their  oflce  is  that  of  scavengers." 

"  The  tdbUauai  are  about  to  begin,"  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  microscope  was  set  aside 
for  the  new  order  of  exercises.  But  before 
the  first  scene  opened,  refreshm^its  with  some 
ice-water  and  a  species  of  cracker  delight- 
fully crisp  and  melting  were  handed  around 
among  the  company.  Much  wonder  was  ex- 
pressed by  some  as  to  the  nature  of  the  edi- 
ble. H and  two  or  three  gentleman  ex- 
patiated upon  its  gustatory  qualities  with 
enthusiasm,  but  nearly  all  were  in  the  dark 
aa  to  its  composition.  Finally,  direct  appeal 
was  made  to  me,  and  of  course  I  responded 
truthfully. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  article  you  relish  so  much 
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4IS  a  most  appropriate  accessory  to  your  ice 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  product  of  the 
'Combination  of  oatmeal  and  pure  water, 
with  a  very  small  addition  of  sugar." 

**  What  1 "  exclaimed  H ,  balancing  one 

of  the  crackers  on  the  tip  of  a  finger,  "  do 
jou  mean  that  this  delicious  morsel  is  made 
of  common  oatmeal  % '' 

"  Perhaps  not  of  what  you  are  conversant 
with  as  common  oatmeal,"  I  replied,  **  but 
of  oatmeal  manufactured  by  the  new  pro- 
cesses which  certain  enterprising  millers  have 
introduced  lately  into  this  country." 

"  Hygiene  forever  I "  said  Strang. 

The  first  tableau  presented  was  that  very 
chaste  symbolism  of  the  guardian  angel  and 
-child,  which  was  very  effectively  rendered  by 
^  young  lady  of  the  company  and  my  young- 
•est  child,  the  latter  having  been  brought 
from  its  up-stairs  couch  with  so  much  cau- 
tion that  he  slept  placidly  on  in  the  extem- 
porized cradle. 

Two  or  three  other  representations  follow- 
ed, which  were  quite  felicitously  received, 
:and  then  Miss  Harmon  called  for  volunteers 
to  take  part  in  a  dramatic  series,  the  char- 
acter of  whose  parts  was  to  be  interpreted 
hy  the  company  as  each  might  be  presented, 
liumine  offered  his  services,  and  two  or  three 
joung  ladies  signified  their  willingness  to 
4ict  when  desired.  Who  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  tableaux^  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, but  it  is  my  opinion  that  Miss  Harmon 
was  responsible  for  them ;  at  any  rate,  she 
entered  into  their  rendition  with  so  much 
zeal  that  she  contributed  most  to  their  suc- 
cess. 

Miss  Harmon  had  compassed  about  twenty 
summers,  and  possessed  that  fullness  of  out- 
line and  freshness  of  complexion  which  in- 
dicate perfect  health ;  of  a  sprightly  vigor, 
she  was  ready  for  a  long  ramble  on  the 
hills,  or  an  afternoon's  task  in  the  garden 
•among  the  flower  or  root  beds.  Well  bred 
And  well  educated,  she  was  ready  to  do  her 
part  in  the  social  gatherings  of  the  neigh- 
liorhood,  for  the  promotion  of  the  comfort 
.and  enjoyment  of  alL  She  liked  to  work 
with  brain  or  hand,  but  she  had  no  wish  to 
work  in  lines  that  did  no  promise  some  re- 
sults for  time  and  labor  expended.  Conse- 
<)uently,  while  she  did  not  believe  in  wasting 
much  leisure  over  intricate  **  fancy  work  "  or 


embroidery,  she  was  given  to  avocations  of 
taste,  such  as  the  culture  of  house  plants, 
sketching,  and  music.  She  had  studied  mu- 
sic from  the  love  of  it,  and  almost  by  un- 
aided effort  had  attained  considerable  skill 
as  a  performer.  She  was  a  reader,  also,  of 
the  best  literature  of  the  day,  and  so  well  in- 
formed with  reference  to  the  progress  of  sci- 
entific thought  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  con- 
verse with  her. 

I  noticed  that  quite  early  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  Rumine  exhibited  no  little  in- 
terest in  Miss  Harmon — my  wife  had  "  intro- 
duced" them  to  each  other — and  had  re- 
mained near  her  chair  until  the  announce- 
ment of  the  toMeaux,  This  I  accepted  as  a 
favorable  omen ;  for  Miss  Harmon's  influence 
I  knew  to  be  most  salutary,  as  she  contemned 
with  even  more  earnestness  than  myself  the 
prevalent  social  vices. 

The  first  scene  of  the  series,  as  it  opened 
upon  the  view  of  our  small  audience,  was 
hailed  as  the  Happy  Family,  and  the  group 
of  persons,  young  and  old,  and  their  attitude 
well  suggested  that  title.  Seated  in  an  afm- 
chair,  newspaper  on  knee,  in  all  the  digni- 
fied contentment  of  a  well-to-do  paierfamU- 
ia%y  was  your  humble  servant ;  near  him  sat, 
in  wrapt  contemplation  of  her  lord,  the  smil- 
ing matron ;  on  the  floor,  at  a  little  distance, 
were  three  sportive  children,  while  a  sleek 
cat  lay  curled  upon  a  rug  near  them.  A  very 
cheery  picture  of  serene  home-life  it  was,  the 
lookers-on  agreed. 

Next  appeared  a  very  different  scene. 
Around  a  table  sat  three  men  with  what 
seemed  to  be  cards  in  their  hands.  Upon 
the  table  were  bottles  and  glasses.  In  the 
background  by  a  second  table  stood  two 
men,  one  much  older  than  the  other,  the  old- 
er with  a  bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  in 
the  other,  was  in  the  attitude  of  offering  the 
young  man  the  glass,  his  face  being  lit  up 
with  a  smile  of  solicitation.  The  young  man 
with  a  hand  half-extended  toward  the  glass, 
stood  as  if  hesitating  whether  he  should  ac- 
cept it  or  not.  Directly  back  of  him,  with 
an  expression  of  keen  solicitude  in  her  face, 
stood  a  figure  robed  in  flowing  white  gar- 
ments. The  significance  of  this  group  was 
readily  interpreted.  Temptation  was  too 
clearly  portrayed  to  be  mistaken. 

The  next  scene  opened  upoiLa  familv  gatb- 
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ering,  into  which  an  incident  had  bronght 
sadden  grief  and  mortification.  That  inci- 
dent was  revealed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
yoong  man  (whom  we  beheld  in  the  last  tdb- 
leau  personating  the  tempted)  in  a  state  of 
maudlin  intoxication,  his  clothing  disorder- 
ed and  soiled,  his  hair  deranged  and  mat- 
ted, and  his  face  disfigured  with  street  dirt, 
supporting  himself  by  a  chair.  Near  him, 
with  uplifted  hand,  as  if  in  entreaty,  her 
face  expressing  surprise,  mortification,  and 
distress,  stood  one  who  personated  his  moth- 
er. By  her  side  stood  the  gray-haired  fa- 
ther, with  stem  reproof  and  wounded  pride 
crystallized  in  his  features,  gazing  upon  his 
erring  son.  A  little  remoyed  were  two  sis- 
ters, whose  bent  forms  and  averted  faces  and 
ready  handkerchiefs  told  of  weeping  eyes 
and  deep  agitation. 

In  the  next  tableau,  which  in  itself  consist- 
ed of  two  parts,  we  had  first  a  view  of  what 
might  have  represented  a  social  company  of 
young  men,  or  a  club  gathering,  five  or  six 
being  seated  in  a  group  each  with  a  glass  in 
his  baud,  and  four  of  them  having  what  ap- 
peared to  be  cigars  in  their  mouths.  All 
had  the  semblance  of  leisurely  ease  and  bois- 
terous pleasure. 

The  curtains  were  dropped  a  moment,  and 
then  were  drawn  up,  and  what  a  change  I  A 
half-darkened  room  presented  itself  to  view, 
with  two  men  in  a  death  struggle,  one  being 
in  the  act  of  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  heart 
of  the  other.  The  frenzy  of  passion  was  pic- 
tured on  their  faces,  while  the  overturned 
table  and  chairs  told  the  violence  of  the  con- 
flict 

The  next  and  last  scene  was,  at  first  sight, 
suggestive  of  a  prison  cell.  In  one  comer, 
sitting  on  a  low  couch,  with  pallid  counte- 
nance and  pose  of  despair,  sat  the  condemn- 
ed murderer.  His  hands  were  clasped  tightly 
together,  and  resting  upon  bis  knees.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  and  staring  as  if  to  read 
some  destiny  on  the  sombre  wall.  At  one 
side,  bending  toward  him,  her  countenance 
speaking  of  compassionate  grief  and  disap- 
pointment, stood  the  white-robed  figure  we 
saw  in  the  opening  scene.  Eta  guardian  an- 
gel, doubtless.  In  the  terrible  hour  of  con- 
viction and  of  imminent  execution  she  was 
there  to  whisper  words  of  penitence  and  con- 
■olation.    It  was  a  telling  tableau,    Strang, 


who  had  personated  the  victim  of  the  temp- 
tation, with  so  much  fidelity  to  nature,  was- 
he  of  the  condemned  celL 

Sitting  among  the  observers  when  this  final- 
scene  opened  to  the  view,  I  marked  the  ap- 
pearance of  Rumine,  who  was  standing  in  a 
doorway  and  leaning  ag^ainst  the  jamb.  He 
had  made  one  of  the  party  of  the  scene  in 
which  enjoyment  and  good-fellowship  were 
the  chief  elements,  and,  like  myself,  had  re- 
turned to  the  parlor  to  see  the  last  of  the 
series.  Having  his  waywardness  so  fully  inr 
mind,  I  could  not  but  glance  at  him  fron» 
time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offered  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  the  unexpected 
character  of  the  tdldeaum  led  me  to  be  more- 
attentive  to  his  manner. 

As  the  pitiable  spectacle  caught  his  eye,  he 
started,  leaned  forward  to  get  a  better  view,. 
his  lips  quivered,  and  then,  as  if  to  8creei> 
himself  from  observation,  he  drew  back  with- 
in the  shadow  of  the  open  door.  Ere  the 
scene  was  concealed  from  view,  a  low  voice 
chanted: 

Wouldst  then  be  happy— wooldst  thou  be  prized  f 

Loyed  by  ttie  worthy,  the  fair,  and  the  true? 
live  in  the  light;  do  justly  and  right, 

And  touch  not  the  cup  whoever  may  sue. 
Touch  not  the  cup,  its  depths  harbor  woe, 

The  pleasure  U  gives  but  gilds  the  outside; 
Drink,  and  thy  sonl  no  longer  shall  know 

The  sweet  peace  that  now  with  her  may  abide. 
Oh,  touch  not  the  cup  t  let  no  specious  plea 

Shake  the  noble  resolve  thy  heart  has  approved;. 
Touch  not  the  cup,  if  safe  thou  wouldst  be, 

The  faithful  to  God  shall  neyer  be  moved. 

The  voice  of  Miss  Haraion  died  away  amid 

a  deep  silence,  but  was  broken  by  H ^ 

whose  well  controlled  voice  could  scarcely 
repress  the  sneer  beneath  it — 

**  Well  sung  and  well  argued,  fair  magician,, 
but  are  you  prepared  to  maintain  that  they 
whose  habits  are  well  regulated  and  health- 
ful must  adopt  your  theory  of  *  Taste  not* 
touch  not,  handle  not,*  as  well  as  the  unbal- 
anced ninny  who  can  not  smell  of  a  glass  of 
wine  without  giving  loose  reins  to  a  mad  ap- 
petite?** 

"  Tes,  sir,"  replied  the  young  lady  interro- 
gated, *'  I  am.  One  of  the  profoundest  of  lo- 
gicians of  any  age  {las  said,  *  If  meat  make 
my  brother  to  ofiend,  I  will  eat  no  fiesh  while 
the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother 
to  ofiend.'    Again,  *■  It  is  jropd.^n^&ithei  ilo  eat 
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flesh  nor  to  drink  wine  whereby  thy  brother 
itomblethf  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak.'  '* 

^  Ton  are  preaching  the  gospel  of  self-sac- 
rifice, not  of  personal  liberty  and  personal 
right,"  rejoined  H . 

"I  am  preaching  the  only  tme  Gospel," 
replied  she  with  a  kindling  eye,  ^  the  Gospel 
of  humanity  and  of  Christian  charity." 

*'You  can  make  a  pretty  strong  case  on 
that  ground,"  remarked  one  of  the  company. 

Not  caring  to  permit  a  discussion  to  ensue 
which  might  proyoke  unpleasant  feelings, 
I  requested  Kiss  Edna  Rumine  to  fayor  us 
with  some  musia  Then  our  young  Mend 
from  oyer  the  way  treated  us  with  another 
comic  recitation  and  a  song,  after  which  our 
guests,  all  expressing  their  satisfaction  with 
the  eyening's  entertainment,  departed  for 
their  seyeral  homes. 


CHAPTER  TL 
OOHOLUSIOH. 

A  wsBK  or  two  after  the  entertainment 
detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  Edith  (which,  if 
the  reader  has  not  already  been  informed,  is 
my  wife^s  Christian  designation)  and  I  were 
sitting  in  our  little  dining-room,  at  that  de- 
licious eyening  hour  when  departing  day 
casts  a  mellow  hue  oyer  nature.  Of  course 
we  had  been  discussing  the  afEfdrs  of  the  day, 
what  of  novelty  or  of  special  interest  I  had 
experienced  in  the  routine  of  my  office — 
what  of  peculiar  moment  Edith  had  been 
called  upon  to  consider  in  her  yaried  house- 
hold duties.  As  a  family  man,  I  deem  it  a 
most  valuable  privilege  to  hold  a  daily  coun- 
cil with  my  wife--ju8t  after  supper,  in  the 
gloaming,  seems  the  most  felicitous  time— 
and  therein  talk  upon  matters  affecting  each 
other's  domestic  and  personal  comfort  How 
much  of  pleasure,  encouragement,  and 
strength  I  have  deriyed  fix)m  such  quiet  con- 
ferensas  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  calcu- 
late, but  I  know  that  the  personal  benefit  has 
been  very  great,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that 
their  influence  upon  my  wife  has  been  happy 
in  most  respects.  We  had  discussed  several 
topics  when  Edith  remarked — 

"  By  the  way,  Sinclair,  the  subject  of  your 
lively  anxiety  has  called  on  Miss  Harmon, 
and  indicates  no  small  appreciation  of  her 
acquaintance." 

"  Good,"  I  replied,  "just  what  I  hoped  for. 


Perhaps  Rumine  may  yet  prove  himself  all 
the  man  he  should  be.  And  in  that  case  I 
would  feel  no  compunction  in  giving  my 
consent  to  a  pretty  close  alliance  between  the 
Rumine  and  Harmon  families." 

**How  you  run  on  I"  observed  my  very 
practical  rib.  "Had  I  yentured  such  a  re- 
mark, you  would  have  broken  in  with  *•  Just 
like  all  women,  inveterate  gossips  as  they 
are,  making  matches  on  the  slightest  of  pre- 
texts." 

"But  I  really  think,"  I  persisted,  "that 
Rumine  is  the  sort  of  man  our  little  musico- 
moral  fiiend  would  prefer,  if  he  showed 
baok-bone  and  consistency  in  his  daily  life. 
At  any  rate,  if  she  takes  a  fancy  to  him,  she'll 
do  her  part  toward  r^ulating  his  course." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
"  she's  a  genuine  missionary,  and  has  no  little 
tact  in  adapting  her  language  and  conduct 
to  the  need  of  another.  The  Rumine  girls, 
too,  were  very  much  taken  with  Miss  Har- 
mon, and  as  they  are  as  near  neighbors  to 
her  as  we  are,  no  doubt  a  warm  attachment 
will  spring  up.  They've  made  an  inter- 
change of  calls  already." 

"Better  and  better,"  said  L  "Now—"  a 
peal  from  our  door-bell  here  interrupted  my 
remark,  and  I  arose  to  answer  it  Upon 
opening  the  door  I  discovered  Strang  stand- 
ing at  the  lower  end  of  the  verandah  intently 
gazing  up  the  street  He,  however,  turned 
around  in  a  moment  and  exclaimed — 

"  I  do  believe  our  occupation's  gone." 

"What  now?  But  come  in  and  enlighten 
us  at  your  ease.  Following  me  into  the  room 
I  had  just  left,  and  seating  himself  in  the 
arm-chair,  with  a  "  Thank  you  "  to  my  wife, 
who  had  moved  it  forward  for  his  use,  he 
whimsically  explained  himself  thus : 
**  *  The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  tnd  men  gong  oft 
aglee.* 

Amor  omnia  wmU.  Didn't  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of  your  little  preacher  friend  and 
that  subject  of  our  deep  concern  just  as  I 
rang  your  bell,  turning  the  comer  a  block 
above?  His  night,  too,  at  the  club  I  I 
stepped  into  the  Laurel  last  evening  and 
took  a  squint,  but  he  wasn't  there.    Saw  Mr. 

H and  inquired  about  him,  and  H 

said  that  he  hadnt  clapped  eyes  on  the  fel- 
low since  the  moral  entertainment  ^  we  had 
at  Lloyd's,  youjpq^'by  ^OOgLC 
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"  Ah,"  I  cried.  "  Mre.  L.,  what  think  you 
now  of  my  prophetic  soul  ? " 

**  Most  profound  sagacity,  to  say  the  least," 
responded  the  director  of  our  household. 

**Why,  what's  all  that  about?"  asked 
Strang. 

^'  Simply  this,  that  your  statement  just  now 
adds  much  in  confirmation  of  some  views  ex- 
pressed by  me  immediately  previous  to  your 
entrance.  It  seems  that  Rumine  was  much 
impressed  by  Miss  Harmon  the  other  even- 
ing, and  that  be  has  shown  a  marked  desire 
to  perpetuate  the  acquaintance  then  made. 
In  fact,  he  has  called  at  the  lady's  home  and 
been  cordially  entertained,  of  course.  And 
now  you  have  seen  them  on  the  street  to- 
gether. Well,  Miss  Harmon  may  finish  the 
good  work  we  had  begun." 

*^  Exactly  so,"  said  Strang.  "  The  prospect 
seems  very  bright  for  the  fellow.  Amor  om- 
nia 9ineit.  But,  seriously,  does  the  little 
moralist  and  reformer  know  much  about  Ru- 
mine's  later  life  ? " 

I  glanced  at  Edith,  who  replied,  "Miss 
Harmon  has  been  well  informed  with  regard 
to  the  young  man.  I  told  her  all  I  knew  of 
him  shortly  before  our  party,  and  the  tab- 
leaux^ or,  rather,  the  dramatic  series,  were  of 
her  designing." 

"Then  she  marches  forward  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  enemy, 
and  with  a  determination  to  conquer,  and  I 
fervently  hope  that  she  will  succeed,"  said 
Strang. 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  other  topics, 
night  meanwhile  having  come  on  and  the 
lamp  been  brought  in.  We  had  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  been  discussing  the  merits  of 
a  new  work  on  the  medical  use  of  alcohol  by 
a  distinguished  English  physician,  and  con- 
gratulating the  cause  of  social  reform  because 
of  its  authoritative  sanction  of  the  stand 
taken  by  temperance  men  against  such  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  when  a  ring  sum- 
moned me  again  to  the  door.  On  opening  it, 
several  voices  exclaimed  in  chorus,  *'(3kK>d 
evening,  Mr.  Lloyd." 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  friends  or  foes,"  said  I, 
"  and  make  yourselves  as  comfortable  as  the 
accommodations  of  my  lowly  abode  will  per- 
mit." Responding  to  my  invitation  with 
alacrity,  the  party  filed  into  the  parlor,  where 
the  lights  revealed  the  faces  of  Mrs.  Rumine, 


her   daughters.  Miss  Harmon,  and    Alfred 
Rumine. 

The  countenances  of  all  wore  a  serious  ex- 
pression, as  if  some  matter  of  unusual  im- 
portance had  occupied  their  minds,  and  its 
full  realization  had  scarcely  yet  been  reached. 
Glancing  from  one  face  to  another,  my  own 
assuming  the  look  of  puzzled  inquiry  doubt- 
less, as  there  seemed  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  any  one  to  speak,  my  eyes  at  length 
settled  on  Mrs.  Rumine.  That  lady  broke 
the  silence  with — 

"  You  may  think  it  a  little  odd,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
that  we  should  trespass  upon  your  good-na- 
ture in  this  manner,  but  events  have  very  re- 
cently occurred  of  such  importance  to  me 
and  mine  that  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  come 
to  you  and  express  our  acknowledgments 
for—" 

**  Acknowledgments  ? "  I  interrupted  — 
"pray  spare  me,  Mrs.  Rumine,  the  embar- 
rassment of  declining  the  compliment,  as  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  merit  them." 

"Mr.  Lloyd,"  rejoined  the  lady,  her  eyes 
bedewed  with  tears,  "  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
indebtedness  to  you,  and  so  does  my  poor 
boy — and  my  dear  girls." 

"  Well,  good  friends,"  said  I,  "  I  am  not 
the  man  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  a 
good  act.  But  be  so  £:ood  as  to  let  a  small 
beam  of  light  penetrate  my  thick  skull  with 
regard  to  the  matter  you  have  in  mind." 

"  Can  it  be  that  you  do  not  consider  the 
salvation  of  a  man  from  a  course  of  life  at 
once  miserable  and  disgraceful  deserving  of 
the  deepest  gratitude?"  burst  from  the 
widow's  heart  and  lips. 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes  I "  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  starting  from  his  chair  and  grasping 
my  hand;  "he  does,  indeed.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
how  can  I  thank  you  for  your  interposition 
in  my  behalf.  I  feel  that  I  owe  to  you  a  re- 
covered manhood.  A  few  weeks  more,  per- 
haps only  a  few  days  later,  and  my  doom 
was  sealed.  Little,  oh,  so  little  1  did  I  think 
that  the  chains  of  intemperance  were  tight- 
ening so  upon  me,  until  you  indicated  the 
danger." 

The  situation  was  becoming  awkward  for 
me.  I  felt  my  eyes  moistening,  but  deter- 
mined to  give  a  humorous  tone  to  an  affair 
which  had  in  it  abundant  reason  for  joy,  I 
broke  out  with-~ 
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"  Well,  good  neighbors,  and  you  in  partic- 
alar,  my  young  friend,  I  am  happy  indeed  in 
realizing  that  the  little  effort  I  have  made 
toward  a  certain  end  has  been  productive  of 
80  glad  a  result.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  others  who  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration also,  as  having  contributed  of  their 
wisdom  toward  the  same  object.**  So  saying 
I  repaired  to  the  dining-room  and  summoned 
Edith  and  Strang  to  the  parlor.  It  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  recite  to  them  the  ob- 
ject of  our  neighbor's  call,  they  toolc  it  in  at 
the  first  glance  on  entering  the  room. 

**  Mr.  Strang,  my  friends,'*  said  I,  *'  is  as 
much  entitled  to  thanks  as  I  am,  for  he  has 
made  the  subject  of  Alfred's  release  from  the 
fascinating  grip  of  those  fellows  of  the  Lau- 
rel as  much  a  matter  of  consideration  as  I 
have.  And  Mrs.  Lloyd,  you  know,  is  not 
wanting  in  a  ready  suggestiveness  when  in- 
terested in  an  undertaking.** 

Here  occurred  an  emotional  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  ladies  toward  my  wife, 
which,  if  I  had  permitted,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  scene  of  embracing  and  kissing 
that  might  have  been  quite  overwhelming  to 
Edith's  equanimity.  But  I  heartlessly  sup- 
pressed it  by  continuing— 

"  There  is  one,  however,  who  has  proved 
the  most  powerful  agent  in  this  affair,  and 
she  comes  here  in  the  modest  garb  of  a  benefi- 
ciary, rather  than  as  a  benefactor.  To  her 
infiuence,  especially  since  a  recent  evening 
when  a  small  company  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors  were  gathered  in  this  house,  the 
accomplishment  of  what  you  deem  so  meri- 
torious is  mainly  due.**  I  glanced  at  Miss 
Harmon  as  I  uttered  these  words,  and  her 
face  immediately  flushed,  and  her  manner  in- 
dicated much  embarrassment.  Desirous  that 
I  should  not  be  misunderstood  by  her  or  by 
any  of  the  company,  I  said,  *'  You  all  know 
that  young  lady's  interest  in  the  cause  of  so- 
cial reform,  particularly  in  the  great  matter 
of  temperance,  and  how  she  never  neglects 
an  opportunity  to  do  some  good  to  a  fellow- 
mortal  who  has  fallen  into  the  toils  of  the 
demon  of  strong  drink.  I  know  that  in  this 
respect  she  has  accomplished  much  in  her 
quiet,  unobtrusive  way."  All  regards  were 
now  turned  upon  Miss  Harmon,  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  me  with  an  expression  of 
entreaty  and  protest  commingled ;  but  I  went 


on :  **  She  has  done  in  this  affair  only  what 
an  earnest  charity  suggested  to  her  mind  as 
fitting,  and  I  know  that  you  are  all  glad 
enough  for  the  result.** 

''Indeed,  indeed  we  are.  Oh,  Miss  Har- 
mon 1 "  ejaculated  the  Rumines  in  chorus. 

"Well,"  broke  in  Strang,  "if  anything 
more  comes  of  this  besides  the  redemption  of 
a  fine  young  fellow  from  a  course  not  alto- 
gether pleasant  to  contemplate  in  its  ultimate 
consequences,  don't  overlook  a  crusty  old 
curmudgeon  like  me  in  making  up  the  list 
of  the  invited." 

Whether  this  remark  was  understood  in  all 
its  latitude  and  longitude,  I  can  not  say. 
Our  visitors  now  rose  to  leave,  with  many 
expressions  of  good  feeling  and  considera- 
tion. 

Not  long  after  this  very  pleasant  interview 
— it  seems  to  me  not  more  than  a  year — invi- 
tations on  delicate  roee-tinted  sheets  were 
distiibuted,  one  of  which  came  into  Strang's 
hands ;  they  related  to  a  wedding  ceremony 
to  be  performed  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Harmon,  the  persons  chiefly  interested  being 
Miss  Bertha  Harmon  and  Mr.  Alfred  Bumine. 

Strang's  prognostic  was  right,  too. 

Alfred  is  still  with  the  old  flrm,  but  there 
is  a  slight  modiflcation  in  its  style,  as  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  by  sign-board  and  bill- 
head— "Rumine**  is  appended. 

HAL  D.   BAYTON. 
[BID.] 


Nbveb  Waste  Brbad.— One  day,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  a  young  Scot- 
tish maiden  was  busy  about  her  household 
affairs,  when  an  aged  stranger  came  to  the  door 
and  asked  permission  to  enter  and  rest,  re- 
questing at  the  same  time  something  to  eat. 
The  young  girl  brought  him  a  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk,  and  tried  in  various  ways  to  make 
him  confortable.  A  piece  of  bread  happen- 
ing to  fall  on  the  floor,  she  pushed  it  out  of 
the  way  into  a  heap  of  ashes.  "  Neoer  waste 
bread  I "  cried  the  stranger,  with  much  emo- 
tion, picking  up  the  bread  and  putting  it  in- 
to his  milk.  "  I  have  known  the  time  when 
I  would  have  given  gold  for  a  handful  of  com 
kneaded  in  a  soldier's  bonnet."  A  quick  sus- 
picion crossed  the  girl's  mind  and  sent  her  to 
the  room  of  her  invalid  mother,  who  hastened 
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to  the  kitchen  on  hearing  the  description  of 
the  old  man  ivith  the  delicate  hands  and 
clean,  coarse  linen.  In  a  moment  she  knew 
him  to  be  the  good  Scottish  lord  on  whose 
estate  they  were  tenants.  He  had  jast  return- 
ed fi-om  the  battle  of  Culloden,  where  the 
joang  prince,  Charles  Edward,  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  royal  troops.  He  and.  many 
others  were  obliged  to  hide  for  their  lives. 
After  being  driven  from  one  cave  to  another, 
he  at  last  found  a  safe  hiding-place  on  a  part 
of  his  estate,  where  were  large  cairns,  called 


the  "  cairns  of  Pitsligo."  The  lady  who  tells 
the  story  says  that  '*  every  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood knew  of  his  residence;**  the  very 
children  would  go  peep  at  him  as  he  sat 
reading,  but  would  never  breathe  his  name. 
"Nor"  she  adds,  "shall  I  ever  forget  the 
lesson  the  poor  fugitive  iaught  me— never  to 
waste  bread."— A  8,  VUUor. 

[An  historical  incident  most  suitable  for 
consideration  in  these  days  of  extravagance, 
when  the  things  most  lightly  esteemed  by 
people  are  the  very  necessities  of  life.— Ed.] 


WON'T    YOU    TELL    ME 


Tou  are  not  what  you  were,  Robin, 

Oh,  why  60  sad  and  strange? 
Tou  once  were  blithe  aud  gay,  Robin, 

Oh,  what  has  made  you  chaoge  f 
Tou  never  come  to  see  me  now 

As  once  you  used  to  do. 
I  mist  you  at  the  wicket  gate 

Tou  always  let  me  through ; 
'Tis  very  hard  to  open, 

But  you  never  come  and  try— 
WonH  you  tell  me  why,  Robin? 

Won't  you  tell  me  why  ? 

On  Sunday  after  church,  Robin, 

I  looked  around  for  you, 
I  thought  youM  see  me  home,  Robin, 

As  once  you  used  to  do. 
But  now  you  seem  afraid  to  come. 

And  almost  every  day 


WHY,    ROBINf 

I  meet  you  in  the  meailows, 
Bat  jou  look  the  other  way. 

Tou  never  bring  me  posies  now,    ~ 
The  last  are  dead  and  dry— 

Oh,  won't  you  tell  me  why,  Robin  ? 

Oh,  won't  you  tell  me  why? 
The  other  night  we  danced,  Robin, 

Beneath  the  hawthorn  tree, 
I  thought  you'd  surely  come,  Robin, 

If  but  to  dauce  with  me. 
But  Alien  asked  me  first,  and  so, 

I  joined  the  reel  with  him. 
But  I  was  heavy-hearted 

And  my  eyes  with  tears  were  dim. 
And  oh,  how  very  grave  you  looked, 

As  once  we  passed  yon  by, 
Oh,  won't  you  tell  why,  Robin? 

Oh,  won't  you  tell  me  why? 


4S» 


FROM  THE  CRADLE  TO  THE  ORATE. 


HERE  we  have  a  grand,  symbolic  arch, 
the  keystone  of  which  is  the  perfect 
man,  or  manhood  in  its  prime,  and  the  two 
abutments  first  and  second  childhood — ^in 
many  points  so  similar ;  in  many  more  so  un- 
like. And  yet  all  these  varied  types  pertain 
to  but  one  individual,  as  unlike,  in  his  differ- 
ent phases,  as  so  many  separate  personalities. 
Each  of  these  stages  is  beautiful  in  its  sea- 
son ;  each  serves  to  complement  and  adorn 
all  the  rest ;  and  each  is  needful  to  complete 
the  perfect  arch  or  course  of  life. 

The  first  phase  is  infancy — ^the  bud,  the 
germ,  the  promise  merely  of  what  is  to  be. 
And  how  unlikely,  to  all  appearance,  would 
seem  even  this  promise,  if  we  had  not  wit- 
nessed again  and  again  its  fulfillment  1  What 
more  complete  and  striking  contrast  could 


there  be  than  that  between  the  ftill-grown 
man,  in  possession  of  all  his  physical  and 
mental  powers,  and  the  tiny,  helpless  babe  ? 
And  does  it  not  seem  like  a  miracle  that  one 
should  ever  be  evolved  from  the  other? 

The  infant,  this  "small  beginning"  of  a 
man,  is  in  itself  as  near  a  nonentity  as  any- 
thing can  be  and  yet  exist  as  an  independent 
organism.  Small  and  weak  in  body,  and  yet 
more  so  in  mind,  with  instincts  merely  ani- 
mal, and  yet  not  half  so  strong  or  reliable  as 
those  of  animals,  without  thought,  motive, 
or  desire  of  any  sort  save  the  purely  natural 
one  for  food  and  muscular  movement,  mo- 
mentarily dependent  upon  others  for  nourish- 
ment and  the  care  so  necessary  to  sustain  his 
feeble  life,  the  infant,  though  an  entity,  is 
scarcely  an  individual    Its  very  helple 
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and  want  of  purpose ;  the  innocence  and  un- 
consciousness of  all  its  actions  constitute  in 
this  stage  its  principal  charm ;  but  though  it 
4>e  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  others,  it  derives  comparatively  little 
•enjoyment  itself  from  an  existence  of  which 
it  is  as  yet  scarcely  conscious.  Those  to 
whose  care  it  must  owe  all  that  it  has  or  is, 
•derive  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoy- 
•ment  from  this  period  of  its  existence.  But 
this  insignificant  bundle  of  soft  flesh  and 
bones;  this  little  bit  of  humanity  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo — ^lives  in  an  roseate  atmos- 
phere of  radiant  possibilities,  through  which 
ioving  eyes  behold  him  with  ever-increasing 
interest  and  delight.  And  who  shall  set  a 
4imit  to  these ;  who  shall  define  the  bound- 
aries beyond  which  the  immortal  soul,  en- 
shrined in  this  feeble  casket,  and  scarce  be- 
ginning to  unfold  itself,  may  not  pass  f 

The  next  step  is  represented  by  the  child. 
Though  much  of  the  feebleness  and  depend- 
ence of  infancy  remain,  a  great  advance  is 
perceptible.  Many  of  his  physical  require- 
ments the  child  can  now  supply  for  himself; 


though,  if  he  be  rightly  governed,  he  will 
still  look  to  the  parental  hand  for  his  daily 
food.  His  wants^  which  are  a  grade  above 
those  of  the  animal,  though  still  by  no  means 
those  of  the  man,  have  increased  ten-fold  in 
number  and  variety.  His  intellect  is  fairly 
awakened  and  demands  iU  food.  For  this, 
as  for  everything  else  that  he  requires,  he 
looks  to  those  older  and  larger  than  himself. 
The  observing  faculties,  wide-awake  and  act- 
ive, take  cognizance  of  the  world  by  wliich 
he  is  surrounded,  and  which  is  to  him  a  nev- 
er-ending wonder,  so  novel  and  strange  are 
the  things  he  is  continually  meeting  with. 
Wherefore  childhood  is  the  age  for  abundant 
and  eager  questioning.  The  observing  fac- 
ulties only  are  active,  however ;  the  reflect- 
ives  are  as  yet  dormant  to  a  great  extent,  so 
that  the  child  looks  only  on  the  surface  of 
things,  and  accepts  as  truth  whatever  is  told 
him,  with  an  easy  credulity  that  knows  no 
thought  of  personal  attempt  at  verification. 
Nevertheless,  through  it  all,  he  is,  day  by 
day,  developing  a  character  or  individuality 
of  his  own. 
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We  come  now  to  the  third  step  or  degree 
— the  youth.  Here,  again,  a  marked  change 
is  visible.  He  begins  to  feel  his  growing 
powers ;  he  is  no  longer  so  dependent  upon 
others  to  sapply  his  needs  or  promote  his 
happiness;  and  consequently  he  is  more  self- 
reliant  and — self-sufficient.  Conscious  now 
of  the  possession  of  knowledge,  of  the  abil- 
ity to  impart  as  well  as  to  receive;  feeling 
that  there  are  things  below  as  well  as  above 
him,  that  he  is  also  abreast  of  many,  and  he 
no  longer  looks  so  confidingly  upward,  but 
holds  his  head  steady  and  looks  the  world 
hopefully  in  the  face.  The  reflective  powers 
are  now  awakening,  and  he  begins  to  look 
into  causes  and  demand  the  why  and  where- 
for  of  things.  He  no  longer  accepts  unques- 
tioningly  the  statements  of  others;  he  has 
learned  to  doubt,  and  claims  the  right  to  ex- 
amine and  decide  for  himself.  And  as  nei- 
ther reason  nor  experience  are  his  as  yet,  to 
any  great  extent,  the  untried  but  ambitious 
wings  of  his  young  mind  take  i9>t  unfre- 
quently  somewhat  erratic  flights.  Seeing 
things  too  often  but  by  halves,  his  judgments 
and  estimates  of  them  are  formed  hastily  and 
ofien  from  false  premises ;  and  sometimes  im- 
patient of  all  restraint,  he  may  exhibit  more 
or  less  the  qualities  of  obstinacy  and  willful- 
ness. The  experience  of  others  does  not  sat- 
isfy him,  he  must  try  and  test  for  himself. 
Like  the  oft-quoted  young  lady,  he  *^  wants 
to  see  the  folly  of  it,"  if  folly  there  be,  with 
his  own  eyes.  The  world  is  more  intelligible 
to  him  now,  and  consequently  less  wonder- 
ful; and  though  conscious  of  much  to  be 
learned,  he  believes  that  he  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  results.  His  individual- 
ity }s  now  a  fixed  fact ;  it  characterizes  every 
inch  of  his  mental  and  physical  being.  The 
question,  *^  what  that  boy  is  going  to  make," 
is  not  so  difficult  to  answer  as  it  was  a  short 
time  before ;  his  future  is  beginning  to  indi- 
cate itself. 

Fourthly,  we  have  the  young  man,  rejoic- 
ing in  his  strength,  and  believing  that  he  has 
already  attained  to  the  fullness  and  perfec- 
tion of  all  knowledge  and  wisdom.  In  com- 
mon parlance,  he  has  ^*  finished  his  educa- 
tion ; "  he  knows  everything ;  he  understands 
everything ;  he  is  equal  to  anything.  *^  The 
world  is  all  before  him  where  to  choose ; " 
and  for  a  brief  period  he  pauses  on  the  thresh- 


old of  active  life  to  weave  visions  of  the  fu- 
ture and  build  castles  in  theair,before  making- 
his  choice  and  entering  upon  the  wonderful 
career  he  is  so  certain  to  achieve.  This  is- 
essentially  the  age  of  dreams;  and  tbese^ 
dreams  are  all  of  the  future.  The  youngs 
man  dwells  in  an  ideal  world.  He  views  ev- 
erything through  the  halo  of  his  own  active- 
imagination,  which  is  now  the  ruling  faculty 
of  his  mind,  taking  the  place  of  experience* 
or  calm,  dispassionate  reasoning.  He  see& 
men  and  things  not  as  they  are,  but  as  he 
supposes  them  to  be,  or  would  have  them  to> 
be.  Those,  whom  he  admires,  are  invested 
by  his  glowing  fancy  with  every  attribute  of 
perfection ;  those  who  displease  him  appear 
ever  in  the  darkest  hues.  He  knows  no  me- 
dium. One-half  the  world  is  to  him  all 
good ;  the  other,  all  bad ;  nor  does  he  pause- 
to  consider  to  which  of  the  two  divisions  he 
must  himself  be  consigned  by  so  sweeping  a 
classification.  He  loves  and  hates,  accord- 
ingly, with  great  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  but 
without  much  depth  or  permanence.  Witb 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  own  untried 
abilities,  the  future  is  to  him  rose-tinted ;  no 
task  is  too  difficult  for  him  to  accomplish,  no 
station  too  exalted  for  him  to  attain,  no  pros- 
pect too  brilliant  for  him  to  realize.  Already 
his  bosom  swells  with  the  pride  of  achieve- 
ment ere  yet  the  first  "blow  has  been  struck ;. 
and,  with  lifers  battle  all  unfought,  he  wears- 
in  anticipation  the  victor's  crown. 

Next  we  have  the  man  in  the  full  measure 
of  his  powers,  now  being  tried  and  tested  to- 
the  utmost  in  the  sharp  contest  of  life  Id 
which  he  is  actually  engaged.  No  golden 
and  impracticable  dreams  now.  That  spell 
is  broken.  The  world  of  facts,  and  not  of 
fancies,  is  the  one  in  which  he  now  dwells. 
He  does  not  look  so  far  forward  in  the  future 
as  formerly;  the  near,  present,  with  its  ever- 
recurring  and  manifold  problems,  demands 
his  fullest  attention ;  and  so  that  he  see  the 
way  clear  before  him  to  the  end  of  to-day's, 
journey — so  that  he  feel  confident  of  the  is- 
sue of  to-day's  battle,  he  is  content,  for  the 
time  being,  to  leave  the  events  of  to-morrow 
to  develop  themselves.  In  the  dust  and 
smoke  of  actual  combat  he  can  not  hope  to 
see  very  far  ahead ;  much  less  does  he  ven- 
ture to  prognosticate  concerning  the  issues 
of  the  yet  invisible  future.    Nevertheless,  this 
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is  essentially  the  period  of  life  im  which  the 
man  impresses  TiwMelf  up«n  the  age  in  which 
he  lives;  when  his  hamd  sets  in  motion  that 
subtle  train  of  influences  which  may  continue 
to  operate  for  good  or  evil  upon  countless 
numbers  long  after  he  shall  have  passed  away 
and  been  forgotten. 

A  few  years  of  active  strife,  of  earnest  ef- 
fort, of  whole-souled  endeavor,  and  we  have 
the  man  of  middle  age.  Here,  again,  is  a 
change,  both  within  and  without — a  differ- 
ent person,  to  whom  life  wears  a  different  as- 
pect. His  powers  have  been  tried  and  test- 
ed ;  he  knows  his  strength  and  his  weakness. 
Many  of  his  early  dreams  he  has  seen  fade 
away  in  the  dark  waters  of  disappointment 
or  the  misty  realms  of  impossibility ;  while 
the  realization  of  others  has  proved  far  dif- 
ferent from  his  early  anticipations.  **  He  has 
seen  the  folly  of  it ; "  and  sage  experience 
has  made  him  wise,  grave,  and,  perchance, 
a  little  sad.  Again  he  stands  on  the  confines 
of  two  worlds,  the  past  and  the  future,  grave- 
ly questioning  both;  and  keen  observation 
is  now  joined  to  profound  reflection.  How 
he  smiles  with  contemptuous  pity  at  the  de- 
lusions of  his  youth ;  especially  at  that  great- 
est delusion  of  all,  that  he  had  compassed  the 
treasures  of  knowledge.  He  realizes  now 
that  the  elevation  he  had  climbed,  thinking 
that  its  top  was  the  summit  of  the  mount  of 
learning,  was  but  a  little  foothill  at  its  base, 
while  above  him  *' Alps  on  Alps  arise,"  their 
lofty  summits  piercing  the  clouds  and  lost  in 
the  immensity  of  space. 

A  little  later,  and  another  transformation 
is  seen.  He  is  now  the  elderly  man.  Time 
and  reflection  have  softened  and  mellowed 
down  the  harsher  lines  of  life's  experience, 
and  taught  him  the  lesson  it  was  meant  to 
convey.  Though  grave,  he  is  less  sad,  for  he 
has  also  seen  at  last  ^^  the  wisdom  of  it ; "  and 
life's  riddle  begins  to  grow  comprehensible 
to  him.  He  looks  more  leniently  upon  the 
dreams  of  youth,  for  in  them  he  discerns 
much  that  is  prophetic  of  real  good.  He 
dwells  now  less  in  the  world  without  than  in 
the  world  within.  The  stores  accumulated 
by  his  powers  of  observation  now  furnish 
material  to  his  reflecting  powers,  which  have, 
in  their  turn,  gained  the  ascendency;  nor 
does  be  need  to  seek  for  more.  His  interests, 
hopes,  attachments,  and  aspirations  are  being 


gradually  transferred  from  the  lower  and  out- 
er  to  the  inner  and  higher  plane  of  life ;  and 
his  hold  on  the  outward,  visible  things  of  the 
world  is  perceptibly  loosening. 

Another  turn  of  time's  resistless  wheel,  and 
we  have  the  old  man.  Though  in  the  world,, 
he  is  no  longer  of  the  world  ;  his  life's  work 
is  done ;  and,  like  a  sheaf  fully  ripe,  he  is- 
ready  for  the  gamer.  And  now,  the  day  of 
active  work  being  past,  the  day  of  dreams 
has  come  once  more,  but  these  are  all  dreams- 
of  the  past ;  and  naturally  so,  since  future- 
there  is  none  for  him  in  this  world,  while  the 
strength,  the  brightness,  the  glory  of  hi» 
youth  are  to  him  a  foreshadowing  of  that 
other  future  which  awaits  him  in  the  world 
to  come. 

Still  another  turn,  and  we  behold  the  last 
change  of  all — ^the  lapse  into  second  child- 
hood.  Here,  though  the  soul  has  done  with 
its  use  of  the  body,  and  would  gladly  lay  it 
aside,  the  body,  by  reason  of  strength,  re- 
fuses  to  yield  up  the  indwelling  spirit,  though 
powerless  to  serve  it  longer.  Like  fruit 
which,  overripe,  still  hesitates  to  fall,  or  like 
the  last  sear  and  yellow  leaf  of  autumn  that 
clings  tenaciously  to  its  parent  twig  long  ui 
ter  the  snows  of  winter  have  spread  its  wind- 
ing sheet  and  wintry  storms  have  summoned 
it  to  its  grave,  so  the  body  tenaciously  retains- 
its  hold  on  life  beyond  its  time,  until  it  seema 
as  if  the  imprisoned  spirit,  unable  to  sever 
the  companionship  grown  so  distasteful,  were- 
dying  before  the  body.  For  where  is  tbe- 
mental  power  of  late  so  apparent  ?  where  are- 
the  words  of  wisdom  that  fell  so  recently 
from  these  lips,  now  opened  only  in  childish 
babblings?  The  semblance  of  the  man  re- 
mains, but  where  is  the  man  himself?  Is  the 
mind  decaying  as  well  as  the  body?  Are 
spirit  and  flesh  alike  mortal  and  destructible  ? 
Ah,  no.  Though  the  feebleness  of  childhood 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  both  mind  and 
body,  this  is  but  an  appearance.  The  spirit,, 
weaned  from  a  world  in  which  it  no  longer 
finds  its  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  has 
retired  into  the  inner  chambers  of  its- 
consciousness,  and  no  longer  takes  notice, 
save  very  feebly,  of  outer  things.  Already 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  new  life,  the 
outer  world  has  grown  strange  again.  And 
who  shall  say  through  what  wondrous  pro- 
cesses the  spirit  may  be  even  nowpassing^ 
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-what  trains  of  inner  thought,  beyond  our 
ken,  absorb  its  faculties  and  leave  it  but  lit- 
tle to  spare  for  the  world  it  is  so  soon  to  for- 
sake f  Left  to  itself,  the  house  of  this  earth- 
ly tabernacle  is  fast  falling  to  decay,  through 
the  neglect  of  the  tenant  who  is  so  soon  to  en- 
ter that  '*  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.*'  Wherefore  the  thoughts  and 
faculties  now  given  to  this  world  are  but  those 
of  the  child,  the  man  himself,  with  all  his 
wondrous  and  varied  powers,  is  already  the 
denizen  of  another  sphere.  Soon  the  mater- 
a1  framework,  worn  out  and  useless,  is  de- 
livered over  to  dissolution ;  while  the  spirit 
that  molded  it  in  every  stage  into  a  sure 
manifestation  of  itself,  gathering  up  the  treas- 
ures of  the  states  through  which  it  has 
passed,  and  with  the  trusting  faith  and  teach- 
ableness of  childhood,  the  fire  of  youth,  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  and  the  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration of  age  enters  upon  a  new  life  there, 
to  grow  more  and  more  and  to  become  com- 
plete and  perfect. 

These  periods  which  we  have  sketched  are 
-all  natural  and  common  to  everyone  who  fills 
up  the  measure  of  his  being  here.  But  there 
are  some  who,  however  long  they  may  tarry 
in  this  sphere  of  existence,  in  this  sense,  at 
least,  do  not  live  out  half  their  days.  Idiots^ 
for  instance,  live  all  their  lives,  as  fisir  as  men- 
tal growth  is  concerned,  in  a  state  of  perpet- 
ual infancy.  Touth  and  manhood  may  be 
theirs  hereafter;  they  will  never  know  them 
in  this  world.  Others,  who  are  not  idiots, 
never  seem  to  outgrow  the  simple,  confiding, 
ignorant,  credulous  age  of  childhood ;  oth- 


ers, again,  reach  the  self-sufficient,  but  inmia> 
ture  stage  of  youth,  and  get  no  farther ;  while 
others,  still,  rest  all  their  lives  in  the  golden 
dreams  and  speculations  of  the  young  man, 
which  are  never  realized,  because  they  never 
wake  up  to  the  life  of  earnest  efibrt  which 
alone  can  develop  a  full  and  perfect  man- 
hood. And  so  with  all  the  rest  He  who 
has  reached  any  of  the  lat^  periods,  how- 
ever, must,  perforce,  have  passed  through  all 
the  intermediate  ones,  whether  his  stay  in 
each  be  long  or  brief  Some  round  up  each 
period  of  their  lives  into  perfect  fullness  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  next;  others,  hurry 
through  them  at  a  headlong  rate — are  scarce- 
ly children  before  they  are  youths,  or  youths 
before  they  are  young  men.  Some  prolong 
their  childhood  far  into  their  riper  years; 
others  are  men  before  their  time,  but  all  must 
pass  a  shorter  or  longer  period  in  each  of 
these  stages.  Happy  is  he  who  can  lay  up 
treasures  in  each  to  serve  him  through  the 
days  to  come  I  who,  leaving  behind  only  the 
follies,  defects,  and  errors  inseparable  from 
every  formative  period,  can  retain  all  that  is 
good,  and  carry  with  him  the  freshness  and 
innocence  of  childhood,  the  generous  im- 
pulses and  poetic  intuitions  of  youth,  the 
courage  and  fimmess  of  manhood,  undimmed 
by  the  experience  of  riper  years,  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  Such  a  one,  graduating  with 
honors  from  class  to  class,  shall,  on  finally 
leaving  the  academy  of  this  world  behind 
him,  be  prepared  to  do  his  part  as  a  full- 
grown,  complete  man  in  the  duties  of  the 
life  to  come.  ▲.  c. 


4S» 


JOSEPH    HICKSON, 

MAHAOBR  OF  THB  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  OF  CANADA. 


OUR  readers  have  from  time  to  time  been 
interested  by  us  in  prominent  public 
«nd  business  men  who  are  residents  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  A  few  years  ago  we 
gave  the  portrait  of  a  president  of  the  Grand 
"Trunk  Railway  whose  reputation  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Provinces.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  a  novelty  which  we  now  intro- 
duce in  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Hickson,  not  long 
since  appointed  general  manager  of  that  large 
corporation. 

The   portrait   before   us   indicates  great 


strength  of  character  and  vigor  of  physical 
constitution.  Those  prominent  cheek-bones 
and  that  breadth  of  face  and  of  brain  at  the 
base  indicate  vital  power,  force  of  character, 
courage,  ardor,  earnestness,  and  zeal.  He 
has  the  spirit  which  drives  the  physical  con- 
stitution, which  supplements  the  dictates  of 
the  spirit  The  word  is  '*  Do,'*  and  he  goes 
and  leads  those  who  are  to  do  the  work. 
That  prominent  and  strong  nose  indicates 
authority,  the  love  of  power,  and  capacity  to 
use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonuse  nther 
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than  irritate  human  feeling.  People  feel  wil- 
ling to  obey  him.  If  he  were  in  an  army, 
the  slightest  indication  of  purpose  would  be 
backed  up  by  all  who  were  under  his  orders. 
If  he  ordered  a  charge,  and  led  it,  his  men 
would  charge  as  they  did  at  Balaklava. 
The  chin  is  rather  small  for  the  size  of  the 


and  things,  power  to  gather  up  details  and 
co-ordinate  them,  and  to  carry  on  details  of 
business  in  his  mind  without  confusion. 

If  he  were  a  teacher,  he  would  hold  hia 
knowledge  in  solution  on  all  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  be  able  to  answer  instantly 
any  questions  which  might  arise,  and  the 


PORTRAIT     OP     J08BPH     flICKSON. 


face,  which  indicates  less  strength  of  circula- 
tory power,  and  makes  it  necessary  for  him 
to  refrain  from  spices,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  if 
lie  would  ayoid  disturbing  the  condition  of 
the  heart  and  the  incident  liabilities.  The 
forehead  is  plump  and  full  at  the  base,  show- 
ing practical  talent,  first-rate  memory  of  facts 


pupils  would  get  an  idea  that  he  knew  every- 
thing. This  same  principle  may  be  applied 
to  complicated  business,  for  the  reason  that 
he  easily  rises  to  a  position  of  influence,  and 
commands  respect  of  men  of  abilities  as  well 
as  those  of  the  common  order. 
His  Constructiveness  qualifies  him  to  uik 
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deratand  anything  mechanical,  and  enables 
him  to  see  throngh  complicated  afl&iirs  in- 
stantly. In  short,  he  is  intuitive  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  resembles  his  mother  in  this  re- 
spect more  than  his  father.  His  first  opinions 
'  are  his  best,  and  his  mind  comes  to  a  focus  or 
a  decision  like  that  of  a  prize  pigeon-shooter, 
whose  first  look  at  the  bird  tells  the  story. 
He  has  strong  sympathies,  and  he  awakens 
in  men  their  best  qualities. 

He  believes  in  Providence,  reverences  all 
that  is  sacred,  and  commands  respect  for 
himself.  He  has  a  taste  for  whatever  is  beau- 
tiful; is  cautious,  but  vigorous  to  push; 
proud  enough  to  guard  against  accidents. 
His  social  nature  is  indicated  by  the  physi- 
ognomy; he  is  cordial,  and  in  the  family 
circle  he  is  almost  a  child  among  children. 
He  is  mainly  familiar  in  his  social  spirit.  He 
has  a  fair  share  of  pride,  a  great  deal  of  am- 
bition, integrity,  thoroughness,  judgment  of 
men,  and  power  to  read  character  with  abil- 
ity to  aggregate  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence so  as  to  make  all  that  he  knows  serve 
his  purpose  in  an  emergency.  His  deep, 
broad  chest  gives  him  vitality,  his  force  of 
character  and  practical  judgmcut  combine  to 
make  him  a  leader. 

Mr.  Hickson  is  a  native  of  Northumber- 
land, England ;  was  bom  in  1830,  and  when 
a  mere  youth  entered  the  employ  of  the  York, 
Newcastle  &  Berwick  Railway,  and  subse- 
quently he  became  connected  with  the  Mary- 
port  &  Carlisle  Railway  as  chief  agent  at 
Carlisle.  In  1851  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  &  Lincoln- 
shire Railway,  where  he  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  usefulness  and  efficiency,  becoming, 
in  time,  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  general 
manager.  While  in  that  relation  he  became 
known  to  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
management  of  the.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada,  and  in  1861  Sir  Edward  Watkins 
(who  was  endeavoring  to  adjust  the  afiairs  of 
that  railway,  which  had  become  seriously 
embarrassed)  engaged  Mr.  Hickson  as  chief 
accountant  Shortly  afterward  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, which  office  he  occupied  until  his  re- 
cent appointment  as  general  manager. 

Having  been  found  faithful  and  of  high 
capability  in  the  performance  of  duties  often 
very  intricate,  and  having  given  entire  satis- 


faction to  the  Home  Board  of  Directors,  od 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Brydges  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  railway,  and  has  since  been 
named  chief  executive  of  the  company  in 
Canada,  with  the  title  of  General  Manager 
and  Treasurer  and  President  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council. 

Ducing  the  last  six  months  Mr.  Hickson 
has  rendered  very  important  services  at  a 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  railway. 
His  personal  efibrts  in  conducting  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing the  guage  of  the  Grand  Trunk  from  Mon- 
treal eastward,  greatly  assisted  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  important  work. 

Mr.  Hickson  has  other  tastes  than  those 
of  railway  operator,  he  has  given  no  little 
attention  to  agriculture,  and  been  successful 
in  carrying  out  many  views  in  connection 
therewith,  although,  like  most  prominent 
railroad  men,  he  enjoys  little  leisure  work 
outside  his  special  calling.  He  possesses  the 
esteem  of  those  associated  with  him  in  busi- 
ness, and  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  superior  abilities  as  a 
manager  of  affairs,  but  also  on  account  of  hi» 
Stirling  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 


THE   MORAL   ATMOSPHERE   OF 
TORONTO. 

"  rpHIS  Toronto,  with  its  60,000  to  70,000 
J-  inhabitants,  astonishes  me  more  than 
any  other  place  which  recognizes  the  author- 
ity of  Queen  Victoria.  While  I  read  of  sharp 
conflicts  in  the  British  Parliament  on  the  mis- 
erable question  of  an  extra  half-hour  for  get- 
ting drunk  after  midnight,  I  found  here,  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  every  drink-shop 
closed  i^er  seven  o'clock,  not  to  be  re-opened 
until  sii(  on  Monday  morning;  and  at  the 
very  hour  when  the  dram-shops  were  shut» 
the  savings  bank  opened,  and  the  people 
were  crowding  in  to  pay  their  deposits.  All 
through  the  Province  of  Ontario,  not  a 
drink-shop,  not  a  cigar  shop — ^not  even  an 
ice-cream  shop — is  opened  on  Sunday.  The 
public  thoroughfares  are  not  half  as  be- 
clouded with  smoke  or  infested  with  little 
smoking  puppies  as  are  the  public  walks  of 
the  **  mother  country."  Without  a  State 
Church,  places  of  worship  abound  here  in 
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eyery  street,  and  ihej  are  all  thronged  with 
worBhipers.  There  is  scarcely  a  church  or 
chapel  in  which  the  singing  from  a  neigh- 
boring hous6  of  prayer  may  not  be  heard. 
At  11  A.M  and  7  p.m.  the  place  s^med  to  be 
resonant  with  hymns  of  praise,  and  better 
order  in  the  streets  I  never  witnessed.  No 
wonder  that  in  such  a  place  great  numbers 
of  working  men  own  their  habitations." — 
ThomM  Cook,  the  Excurnanist, 

This  is  good  reasoning,  and  is  in  accord- 
ance with  cause  and  effect,  and  yet  how  few 
«eem  to  see  it  I  The  difference  between  God's 
poor  and  the  devil's  poor  consists  in  this: 
The  one  suffers  from  afflictions  such  as  fire, 
flood,  drought,  etc.,  over  which  he  may  not 
have  control,  while  the  deyil's  poor  suffer 
from  self-inflicted  calamities.  They  spend 
their  time  and  money  in  smoking,  chewing, 
drinking,  and  loitering  around  taverns,  sta- 


bles, billiard  saloons,  drcuses,  play-houses, 
and  the  like.  They  finally  come  to  want. 
Then  they  borrow,  and  usually  fail  to  rotum 
what  they  borrow.  Then  they  beg,  lie,  steal, 
pick  pockets,  commit  burglaries,  and  instead 
of  having  homes  of  their  own,  they  become 
a  trouble  to  those  more  industrious,  and  a 
burden  on  the  better  class. 

Toronto  seems  to  appreciate  these  things, 
and  guards  her  people  from  the  more  com- 
mon temptations,  and  she  finds  her  interest 
in  it.  Other  towns  have  learned  the  same 
thing,  and  are  equally  prosperous.  Why  not 
so  in  all  towns  ?  The  croakers  who  say  pro- 
hibition does  not  prohibit,  and  the  skeptics 
who  see  no  virtue  in  a  Christian  character, 
prove  the  proverb  true  that 

"  No  man  e^er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opioion  of  the  law." 


POLITENESS    AT    HOME    AND    ABROAD. 


PROMINENT  among  the  duties,  or,  per- 
haps, more  correctly  the  pleasures,  which 
pertain  to  us  as  social  beings,  are  those  of 
according  the  rights  of  hospitality  to  others, 
or  of  enjoying  the  kind  attentions  of  our 
friends  in  their  pleasant  homes.  To  relate  in 
detail  the  various  little  courtesies  which  be- 
long to  the  domain  of  the  '*  visitors  and  vis- 
ited," would  be  as  tedious  as  unprofitable ; 
but  witU  all  due  disposition  to  please,  it  nev- 
ertheless happens  that  visits  are  not  always 
oonducive  to  enjoyment  or  good-will.  Cus- 
tom but  seldom  requires,  or  the  Golden  Rule 
demands,  that  we  invite  to  our  fireside  those 
whom  we  dislike  or  have  no  social  affinity 
with,  and,  therefore,  rudeness  in  this  respect 
is  the  more  unpardonable. 

BBLATION8  OF  VISITOR  AUB  GUEST. 

Etiquette  does  not  insist  that  the  entire 
lights  of  the  household  be  sacrificed  or  in- 
fringed upon  to  suit  the  whims  or  to  consult 
the  comfort  of  a  guest ;  but  it  does  dictate 
that  their  happiness  be  a  primary  considera- 
tion. It  insists  that  you  meet  them  with 
cheerful  face  and  kindly  greeting,  and  that 
having  anticipated  their  arrival  you  do  not 
usher  them  into  a  room  where  the  fire  is  just 
being  kindled,  and  the  various  little  auxilia- 
ries are  about  to  be  rearranged.    And  that 


having  conducted  them  to  a  half-lighted  par- 
lor, you  do  not  overwhelm  them  with  a  thou- 
sand items  in  regard  to  your  many  cares  and 
onerous  duties,  which  will  oblige  you  soon 
to  descend  to  the  lower  regions,  there  to  see 
about  the  biscuits  and  cake  for  supper,  leav- 
ing your  visitor  in  the  absence  of  entertainers 
to  regret  their  apparently  inopportune  com- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  their  suspicion  as  to 
whether  your  abilities  as  a  housekeeper  had 
not  been  sadly  overrated. 

The  pleasures  of  the  tea-table  will  be 
marred  instead  of  heightened,  and  its  defects 
only  the  more  remarked,  by  sundry  depreca- 
tory remarks  and  sorrowful  complaints  with 
reference  to  the  quality  of  the  eatables. 
Neither  will  your  guests  feel  more  completely 
at  home  from  being  continually  implored  to 
do  so,  and  surfeited  with  viands.  The  home 
feeling  must  be  in  the  atmosphere,  it  can 
never  be  produced  by  words,  but  may  be  giy- 
en  by  tone,  expression,  and  manner,  the  more 
truthful  exponents  of  our  hearts. 

It  is  equally  in  bad  taste  to  lavish  extrava- 
gant praises  on  your  own  table  appointments, 
house,  furniture,  or  equipage;  to  require 
your  children  to  display  the  entire  list  of 
their  infantine  accomplishments  for  the  edi- 
fication, ft.  e.,  the  ennui  of  visitors ;  and,  not 
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satisfied  with  parlor  exhibitions  of  the  same, 
to  allow  them  to  intrude  themselves  at  all 
hours  in  the  chambers  of  your  guests.  What 
though  you  '*neyer  knew  those  charming 
little  dears  to  give  any  trouble  whatever,"  it 
is  possible  that  others  may  view  them  from  a 
different  stand-point  And  even  in  this  ma- 
terial world  it  is  possible  to  feel  some  sym- 
pathy with  visitors  who  meekly  complain  of 
eoiffwre$  Yerj  unartistically  rearranged,  col- 
lars rumpled,  dresses  soiled,  bureau-drawers 
invaded,  books  destroyed,  papers  torn,  and 
various  other  privileged  depredations  com- 
mitted by  the  juvenile  treasures  of  their 
friends. 

To  avoid  all  noisy  demonstrations,  and,  in 
some  deg^ree,  to  allow  your  visitors  to  *^  pur- 
sue the  even  tenor  of  their  way,"  is  ofttimes 
the  truest  kindness.  Nor  should  the  visitors 
assume  that  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
the  household  should  in  any  degree  be  dis- 
turbed for  their  special  convenience.  The 
family  should  not  be  waiting  an  indefinite 
time  for  breakfast  that  they  may  finish  a  de- 
licious morning  nap,  to  the  intense  annoyance 
of pcOer  famUioi  and  others;  neither  does 
self-preservation  or  etiquette  require  that 
their  own  favorite  dishes  be  mentioned  and 
lauded  on  all  possible  occasions,  and  the  su- 
periority of  their  own  domestic  arrangements 
be  frequently  alluded  to.  Unless  positively 
requested,  they  have  not  been  invited  for  the 
purpose  of  inaugurating  reforms  in  their 
Mend's  household.  And  when  their  visit 
is  ended,  should  misunderstandings  arise, 
and  coldness  and  even  hatred  ensue,  never- 
theless, the  repetition  of  former  confidential 
disclosures,  and  the  promulgation  of  petty 
slanders  injurious  to  the  family,  would  be 
as  low  an  exhibition  of  spirit  as  it  is  con- 
temptible. 

BOABDINGhHOUSB   INFBLIGITIB8. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
annoyances  which  pertain  to  boarding-housea 
Startling  tales  of  extortion,  semi-starvation — 
or,  more  properly,  uncongeniality  of  diet — 
and  unheard  of  impertinences  are  related; 
tales  of  unwomanly  curiosity,  leading  to 
tampering  with  key-holes,  to  gliding  around 
in  thin  slippers,  hints  and  innuendoes  being 
carefully  thrown  out,  "leading"  questions 
propounded,  and  extreme  interest  professed, 
all  to  obtain  the  rightftd  secrets  of  others. 


Buch  actions  are  chiefly  resorted  to  bj 
those  who  have  no  worthy  or  dignified  occu- 
pation with  which  to  employ  their  time. 
Then  there  is  the  young  lady  boarder  who 
keeps  up  an  incessant  drumming  on  the  piano, 
forgetful  that  it  may  be  disagreeable  to  other 
boarders  or  their  callers;  neither  does  she 
hesitate  to  intrude  herself  unasked  into  their 
little  circles,  to  flirt  with  strange  gentlemen, 
to  borrow  with  but  little  ceremony  the  books 
of  others,  and  make  her  own  commentariet 
on  the  margin. 

Traces  of  her  fingers  may  also  be  discov- 
ered in  public  libraries.  There  also  may  b* 
found  the  lady  and  gentleman  who  make 
supercilious  comments  upon  everything  and 
everybody  in  general— only  exempting  them- 
selves. They  speak  with  a  gentle  sigh  "  of 
the  higher  circles  in  which  they  had  hereto- 
fore moved;"  recite  with  pride  the  name» 
and  avocations  of  distinguished  personagea 
who,  with  commendable  humility,  had  fell 
honored  by  their  acquaintance.  Their  pseu- 
do-refinement has  initiated  them  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  snubbing  and  its  accompani- 
ments, while  it  also  enables  them  more  easily 
to  *'  talk  down  "  some  more  bashful  individ- 
ual, and  to  detect  and  also  to  proclaim  every 
wrinkle  or  spot  in  the  tablecloth,  every  fault 
in  the  table-service,  and  to  speak  haughtily 
and  morosely  to  inferiors. 

Finally,  there  is  the  boarder  with  whom 
rudeness  has  become  a  virtue.  If  an  early- 
riser,  he  rings  bells,  slams  doors,  and  gives 
orders  with  a  violence  which  betrays  total 
unconsciousness  of  the  proximity  of  others, 
or  the  rights  of  King  Morpheus.  In  the  din- 
ing-room he  has  eyes  and  ears  for  no  one  but 
himself,  and  forgets  that  ladies  claim  atten- 
tention  or  invalids  consideration.  He  sits  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  the  table;  leans 
back  in  his  chair  until  you  become  appre- 
hensive of  a  crash;  mistakes  napkins  for 
pocket-handkerchie&,  and  finger-glasses  for 
goblets;  gnaws  bones;  upsets  sauce-dishes; 
has  no  clear  perception  of  the  separate  duties 
of  knives  and  forks,  and  does  not  believe 
that  apples  require  peeling,  or  that  butter- 
knives  have  a  mission.  He  coolly  ensconces 
himself  in  front  of  the  fire-place  on  winter 
evenings,  smokes  cigars,  and  monopolizes  the 
newspapers  with  equal  indiflerence.  He  does 
not  scruple  to  interrupt  othera  iikslni^ng  oi 
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conyersation  to  repeat  slang  phrases  and 
make  personal  comments,  for  is  not  this  the 
age  of  freedom,  and  has  not  every  one  a  right 
to  do  as  he  pleases? 

AMBNITIB0  OF  BHOFPmO. 

In  the,  to  ladies,  congenial  occupation  of 
shopping,  there  is  also  some  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  courtesy  and  consideration.  In  the 
pleasure  of  selecting  patterns,  overlooking  and 
comparing  cashmeres,  silks,  laces,  and  jewels, 
ladies  often  appear  to  forget  that  much  un- 
necessary trouble  may  be  given,  and  that  it 
is  possible  for  clerks  to  grow  weary;  and 
that  if  it  be  suggested  that  self-interest 
prompts  their  suavity  and  kind  attentions, 
then  a  higher,  if  distinct  kind  of  self-interest, 
should  incite  to  respectful  questioning  and 
gentle  tones  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser. 
Should  sundry  articles  not  meet  with  their 
approbation,  it  is  uigust  as  well  as  impolite 
to  deprecate  them  loudly.  To  inveigle  a 
Mend  into  a  long  shopping  expedition  al- 
most against  her  will,  merely  to  serve  as  sat- 
chel, portemonid,  and  memorandum-book,  or 
guide,  may  be  safely  left  to  foreigners  or 
strangers  in  the  vicinity. 

BTIQUBTTB  OV  THB  8TBBBT8 

or  public  promenades  would  prohibit  loud 
talking  or  unseasonable  laughter,  and  inde- 
corous staring,  whispering,  jostling,  should 
not  be  indulged  in.  Good  sense  would  in- 
sist, too,  that  the  time-honored  custom  of 
unmercifully  detaining  anxious  business  ac- 
quaintances on  the  street  to  recite  the  trifling 
gossip  of  the  day,  be  dispensed  with.  That 
gentlemen  give  precedence,  place  of  honor, 
and  all  due  attention  to  ladies ;  and  that  the 
fairer  sex,  however  richly  attired,  adopt  quiet 
hues  and  colors  for  street  attire,  and  neither 
walk  at  a  pace  which  would  be  congenial 
only  to  a  tortoise,  nor  speed  hastily  along  as 
though  to  catch  some  distant  train. 

As  it  is  generally  supposed  that  people  go 
to  lectures,  readings,  concerts,  theaters  to  be 
entertained  by  the  performers  themselves, 
jesting,  conversation,  flirting,  can  not  but  be 
in  bad  taste ;  as  also  the  imperishable  custom 
of  coming  in  just  fifteen  minutes  too  late, 
and,  also,  in  the  height  of  enthusiasm  or  cu- 
riosity rising  to  obtain  a  better  view. 

SPISTOLART  POLITENB88. 

Of  etiquette  as  pertaining  to  the  realm  of 
correfpondence,  much   might    be  written; 


and  although  the  studied  grace  of  a  Chester- 
field may  not  either  be  desired  or  obtained,, 
yet  much  may  be  done  as  regards  improve- 
ment in  style  and  language.  The  letters  of 
William  Wirt,  Franklin,  Margaret  Fuller,, 
and  the  poet  Cowper,  are  all  good  models. 
To  write  legibly,  pay  due  attention  to  or- 
thography and  syntax;  dates  and  prefixes 
are  requisites  often  sadly  neglected  by  those- 
who  move  in  good  society.  The  impropriety 
of  overlooking  or  prying  into  the  letters  of 
others  need  scarcely  be  commented  on,  nor 
the  importance  of  answering  friendly  letters^ 
in  due  season. 

BREBDIKO  IN  CONVERSATION. 

Conversation  is  one  of  the  principal  tests- 
of  good  manners.  There,  rudeness  and  vul- 
garity, ignorance  and  egotism,  can  not  long 
be  concealed.  The  loud  contradiction,  the- 
abrupt  phrase  or  tone,  and  frequent  inaccu- 
racies in  grammar  and  pronunciation,  all  be- 
tray the  uncultured  man.  There  are  many  . 
persons  who  pride  themselves  upon  their 
plainness  of  speech ;  it  very  often  consists  in. 
gratifying  our  own  malice  and  self-conceit  at 
the  expense  of  the  feelings  and  friendship  of 
others.  *'  To  talk  at  any  one,"  says  Miss  Les- 
lie, "  is  low  and  vulgar."  It  is  a  not  aban- 
doned relic  of  Indian  warfare.  To  interlard 
your  conversation  with  quotations  from  for- 
eign languages,  to  indulge  frequently  in  po- 
etical extracts,  and  delight  in  repeating 
proverbs  from  the  ancients,  may  show  erudi- 
tion, but  it  does  not  good  taste.  To  inter- 
rupt others  in  conversation,  yawn  when  ad- 
dressed, and  frequently  consult  your  watch 
when  in  society,  is  only  resorted  to  by  snobs, 
or  used  as  a  last  expedient.  To  smoke  or 
chew  in  company,  jest  about  personal  de- 
fects, ask  inquisitive  questions  in  regard  to- 
age,  hum  tunes  before  strangers,  drum  on  the 
table  with  your  hands,  keep  pulling  your 
own  ringlets  or  earrings,  and  ever  be  com- 
placently adjusting  some  little  ornament ;  ta 
bite  your  nails,  sit  in  a  fit  of  abstraction  the 
entire  evening,  or  employ  yourself  in  listening 
secretly  to  conversation  not  intended  for  you 
— all  are  justly  condemned.  As  for  the  irre- 
fragible  code  of  etiquette  which  regulates- 
the  number  of  courtesies  to  be  performed  at 
a  court  presentation,  or  the  adequate  sufi- 
ciency  of  bows  for  a  Presidential  levee,  the^ 
full  dress  or  costume  indisp^p^^^for  balls,, 
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dinner  parties,  and  yarious  social  occasions ; 
the  proprieties  to  be  observed  at  wedding 
^ceremonies  and  funerals,  and  the  innumerable 
punctilios  insisted  upon  by  society,  are  they 


not  to  be  found  in  every  good  library  in  the 
land,  or  patiently  awaiting  distribution  iu 
all  the  book-stores  of  Gotham  and  adjacent 
regions?  c.  j.  a. 


|ar|amlarte. 
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TENDENCIES    OF    IN  Y  ESTIGATION    IN    CEREBRAL    ANATOMY. 

CONSIDERED  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  PHRENOLOGY. 
'"^T'OT  many  months  since,  in  a  communi-      ported  by  numerous  experiments  —  which, 


'OT  many  months  since,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Phrekolooical  Jour- 
iffAL,  the  writer  of  this  paper  (under  the  cap- 
tion of  "Four  Dreams  and  a  Foot-Note") 
was  permitted  to  give  his  experiences  in  de- 
tail, bearing  upon  certain  occult  questions  in 
psychology,  and  to  state  certain  obvious  ob- 
jections to  the  views  of  Professor  Huxley 
4ind  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill.  In  the  in- 
<)uiry  that  follows,  I  propose  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  recent  experiments  of 
scientific  men  and  of  the  latest  anatomical 
studies  concerning  the  structure  of  the  brain 
— particularly  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon 
Phrenology ;  and,  in  doing  so.  it  may  as  well 
be  stated  at  the  outset  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article,  I  shall  employ  the  term  med- 
ical as  synonymous  with  cerebral. 

It  may  now  be  authoritatively  announced 
that  the  brain  cortica  (surface),  not  its  inte- 
rior substance,  is  the  material  substratum  of 
thinking  and  emotion,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  organ  of  conscious  cerebration.  It  is, 
■also,  clear  from  experiments  upon  the  brains 
of  animals,  that  the  excitation  of  given  por- 
tions of  the  cortica  by  electricity  or  other 
means,  calls  given  passions,  emotions,  or  fac- 
ulties into  augmented  activity.  The  conclu- 
sion natural  from  these  premises  is,  that  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  cortica  are  appropriated 
to  certain  faculties ;  but,  with  habitual  cau- 
tion, many  scientific  men  shrink  from  taking 
this  ground.  Professor  Burt  G.  Wilder,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Portland, 
Me.,  last  summer,  enforces  this  view  of  the 
case,  with  all  his  well-known  ability,  sup- 


however,  was  authoritatively  promulgated, 
as  a  necessary  conclusion  from  experiments 
conducted  by  Professor  Ferrier,  at  Aberdeen 
University,  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Association.  It  should,  also,  be  re- 
membered that  the  tendencies  of  cerebral  in- 
vestigation have  long  been  markedly  in  this 
direction ;  so  conspicuously  so.  indeed,  that 
Br.  Ecker— one  of  the  most  eminent  brain 
anatomists  in  Germany — definitely  accepts 
the  proposition  that  cerebral  psychology 
must  finally  end  in  Phrenology,  though,  per- 
haps, with  some  modification  of  the  present 
system.  While  admitting  the  great  services 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  as  having  given  its 
first  impulse  to  brain  anatomy  as  the  true 
basis  of  psychological  science.  Dr.  Ecker 
comments  with  great  assumption  of  severity 
on  what  he  styles  the  horde  of  crude  gener- 
alizations which  have  been  grouped  almut  in- 
vestigations so  valuable,  and  inveighs  bitterly 
against  traveling  ])rofessors  who,  having  nev- 
er actually  dissected  a  brain,  profess  to  map 
out  the  man  by  fingering  certain  protuber- 
ances of  the  skull,  many  of  which,  he  con- 
tends, represent  osseous  structure  only,  and 
have  no  definite  relation  to  the  convolutions 
they  cover. 

Passing  such  strictures  for  what  they  are 
worth — and  they  may  well  serve  the  expo- 
nents of  Phrenology  as  a  caution  against  em- 
piricism —the  function  of  the  cerebellum  and 
cerebrum  have  at  least  been  definitely  distin- 
guished by  long  and  careful  experiment  and 
observation.  The  former  acts  as  a  nerve-cen- 
ter presiding  over  equilibration  and  muscular 
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co-ordination,  having  its  nervous  connection 
with  the  mnscular  system  throngh  the  poste- 
rior white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  This 
fact  is  susceptible  both  of  anatomical  and  of 
physiological  demonstration.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  cerebellum  be  extirpated,  there  is 
loss  of  co-ordinating  power;  or  if,  again, 
the  posterior  white  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  be  completely  divided,  thus  isolating 
the  cerebellum  from  the  muscular  system, 
there  is,  also,  complete  loss  of  co-ordinating 
power.  Remove  a  small  portion  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  the  co-ordination  is  proportion- 
ately disturbed.  This  definition  of  the  cere- 
bellar function  covers  all  voluntary  muscular 
movements,  with  the  one  important  excep- 
tion of  the  muscles  concerned  in  talking, 
which  are  presided  over  by  a  nerve-center 
situated  in  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cere- 
brum. It  is,  then,  clearly  established  that 
the  cerebellum  is  concerned  with  the  animal 
functions,  and  co-ordinates  all  muscular  ac- 
tivity appertaining  to  those  functions ;  and 
language  must,  therefore,  be  classed  as  the 
phrenologists  class  it— that  is  to  say,  as  an 
intellectual  process  co-ordinated  by  a  nerve- 
center  belonging  to  the  intellectual  group. 
As  a  corollary  of  this  &ct,  which,  though 
not  until  recently  demonstrated  anatomically, 
has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  kind  of 
necessary  conclusion,  it  follows  that  the  ani- 
mal man  is  differentiated  from  the  rational 
man  to  such  an  extent  that  each  may  be  said 
to  have  a  brain  of  his  own  and  to  exist  in 
comparative  independence  of  the  other. 
From  the  mutual  action  and  interaction  of 
these  two  brains  occur  those  complex  activ- 
ities which  may  be  studied  in  the  world  of 
art,  of  fiction,  of  poetry ;  the  animal  brain 
coloring,  emotionalizing,  and  lending  warmth 
to  the  dreams  and  cogitations  of  the  ration- 
al, and  conversely,  the  rational  co-ordinating 
and  molding  into  artistic  structure  the  yearn- 
ing and  passion  of  the  animal.  Thus,  a  pro- 
duction, poetic  or  artistic,  is  termed  ideal, 
when  the  rational  intellect  predominates  in 
it,  and  imaginative  when  it  is  dominated  by 
the  passional.  Plato  had,  in  his  day,  dis- 
covered that  the  sense  beautiful,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  works  of  the  ima^nation,  is  always 
linked  to  exceeding  passional  activity ;  and 
I  suspect  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  the 
psychological  basis  of  imagination  and  the 


sentiment  of  beauty  to  the  mutual  action 
and  reaction  of  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar 
nerve-centers.  I  would,  therefore,  dismiss 
imagination  from  the  list  of  faculties  proper, 
and  regard  it  as  a  complex  result  rather  than 
a  simple  appropriated  as  the  function  of  any 
given  portion  of  the  brain.  Critics  in  liter- 
ature and  art  have,  I  believe,  long  since  ac- 
cepted that  imagination  (that  is,  activity  in 
the  creation  of  the  beautiful  —  what  the 
Greeks  termed  poiesis)  is  to  a  great  extent 
conditioned  on  physiological  structure.     It 


Mbsial  Subtact  or  ths  Human  Brain.* 

would  be  more  explicit,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
it  seems  to  have  its  root  in  the  profound  in- 
stinct of  reproduction  and  the  passions 
grouped  about  it,  and  to  be  dependent  for 
its  discursive  and  co-ordinating  element  on 
the  rational  intellect.  The  former  seems  to 
me  the  more  important  factor,  since  it  sup- 
plies the  impulse,  the  rhythm,  the  wave- 
force,  without  which  there  could  be  no  curve 
and  trill  and  tremor — hence,  no  beauty. 

But  I  must  dismiss  this  point,  with  the  re- 
mark that,  so  far  from  degrading  the  beau- 
tiful, this  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  give  it 

*  The  flgnre  reprepents  the  mee  tal  surfioe  or  a  longi- 
tndlnal  section  of  the  brain.  1.  Inner  Burflice  of  left 
hemisphere.  S.  Divided  center  of  the  cerebellnm,  show- 
ing the  arbor  vitae.  8.  Medalla  oblongata.  4.  Ck>rpa8 
calloeam.  5.  Fornix.  6.  One  of  the  cnira  of  the  fomiz. 
7.  One  of  the  corpora  albicantia,  pea-shaped  bodies  be- 
tween the  crura  cerebri.  8.  Septamlacidam.  9.  Velum 
interposttmn.  10.  Section  of  the  middle  commissure  in 
the  third  ventricle.  11.  Section  of  the  anterior  commis- 
sure. IS.  Section  of  the  posterior  commissure.  18.  Cor- 
pora quadrigemina.  14.  Pineal  ghmd.  15.  Aqueduct 
of  Sjlvlos.  16.  Fourth  ventricle.  17.  Pons  Varolii, 
through  which  are  seen  passing  the  diverging  fibers  of 
the  corpora  pyramidalla.  18.  Crus  cerebri  of  the  left 
Bide:  the  third  nerve  arising  from  it  19.  Tuber  cinore- 
nm,  from  which  projects  the  infnndibulum,  having  the 
pineal  gland  appended  to  its  extremity.  80.  One  of 
the  optic  nerves.  SI.  The  left  olfactory  nerve  terminal 
ting  uurlorlr  in  »,io^|j^bi^oOg  IC 
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a  pennaneiit  hold  on  the  deepest  yearnings 
of  humanity,  though  inyolving,  as  a  conse- 
quence, its  classification  as  a  psychical  phe- 
nomenon rather  than  an  intellectual  faculty. 
It  is  the  paradise-builder,  without  which 
life  would  be  inhabited  by  colorless  specters. 
Let  me  return  to  the  main  question,  with 
the  observation  that  Dr.  Ecker  and  his  co- 
laborers  have  not  as  yet  attempted  to  con- 
struct any  map  of  the  brain  cortica  as  inhab- 
ited by  certain  Acuities.  So  far  from  having 
done  so,  they  are  not  yet  agreed  that  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  furnish  a  proper 
basis  upon  which  to  frame  a  system  of  psy- 
chology, or  with  which  to  identify  faculties 
and  aptitudes.  That  the  variety  and  inten- 
sity of  the  intelligence  are  in  more  or  less 
direct  ratio  to  complexity  of  cerebral  struc- 
ture, is  a  fact  established  by  comparative 
anatomy  in  all  its  aspects.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  certain  elements  of  the  configu- 
ration are  permanent  and  common  alike  to 
the  brain  of  the  Hottentot  and  that  of  the 
most  cultured  European,  certain  other  ele- 
ments vary  not  only  with  races,  but  with  in- 
dividuals. Particularly  is  there  a  variation 
in  the  number  of  furrows  bounding  the  con- 
volutions— hence,  in  the  number  of  the  con- 
volutions themselves.  In  some  instances, 
sub-convolutions  appear  to  have  been  formed, 
this  phenomenon  being  especially  incident  to 
brains  that  German  anatomists  felicitously 
term  wrinkled — that  is,  to  those  in  which  the 
farrows  are  of  exceeding  depth.  The  Fona 
Syhnif  the  leading  fissures  and  the  general 
divisions  are  found  to  be  unvaryingly  pres- 
ent, and  hence  are  xmvarying  elements  in 
brain  anatomy ;  but  what  shall  be  done  by 
phrenologists  with  the  established  fact  of 
sub-convolutions  occurring  in  normal  brains  ? 
Had  their  association  with  peculiar  gifts  of 
intellect  been  established  by  observation,  it 
would  be  possible  to  regard  them  as  provid- 
ing for  new  faculties.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
would,  no  doubt,  put  such  an  interpretation 
on  the  fact,  by  way  of  furnishing  another 
prop  to  his  doctrine  of  evolution ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, no  such  association  has  yet  been 
made  out,  though  the  general  tendencies  are 
in  favor  of  the  supposition,  and  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  map  of  one  cerebrum  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  counterpart  of  the  convolutions 
occurring  in  another.    Speaking  in  a  specu- 


lative way,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  expla- 
nation just  suggested — that  these  sub-convo- 
lutions stand  for  faculties  just  dawning  on 
humanity.  It  opens  a  pleasant  vista  of  pos- 
sibilities, of  dreams  as  to  the  mental  and 
spiritual  illumination  of  the  man  cx)ming,  in 
contrast  with  the  fog  and  mist  in  which 
walks  the  man  that  is.  It  is  a  kind  of  op- 
timism applied  to  brain  structure,  and  hav- 
ing a  secure  basis  in  anatomy.  It  providea 
for  that  new  and  subtle  insight  into  the  vex- 
ing problems,  which  philosophers  say  is  sad- 
ly needed ;  but,  as  it  is  not  scientifically  dem- 
onstrated, it  must  be  left  as  a  sweet  fancy  tO' 
be  called  up  and  cogitated  upon  when  one  ia 
inclined  to  be  cynical,  however  loth  one  may 
be  to  relegate  it  to  that  unsatisfactory  cate- 
gory. 

This  variation  in  the  external  configura- 
tion of  the  human  brain  has  its  physiologi- 
cal basis  in  the  processes  of  nutrition.  It  ia 
a  fact  well  known  to  anatomists  that  the  nu- 
trition and  crescence  of  this  organ  is  con- 
ducted upon  a  plan  by  which  the  deposition 
of  tissue  takes  the  form  of  an  arc.  This  de- 
position of  tissue  gradually  develops  the- 
convolutions,  as  has  been  proved  by  compar- 
ison of  the  foetal  brain  in  its  several  stagea 
with  the  adult  organ.  The  occasionally  oc- 
curring sub-convolutions  are  governed  by  the 
same  law  of  nutrition  that  controls  the  con- 
stant convolutions,  and  built  up  on  the  same 
plan;  whence,  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
them  as  abnormal.  Whether  they  are  hered- 
itary or  not  it  is  at  this  stage  of  the  investi- 
gation impossible  to  say ;  but,  having  their 
root  in  physiology,  it  is  very  likely  that  dis- 
section directed  to  this  end  will  by-and-by 
prove  them  to  be  so,  the  presumption  being 
certainly  in  favor  of  such  an  hypothesis.  If 
such,  after  due  investigation,  shall  prove  to- 
be  the  case,  then  it  will  remain  for  phrenol- 
ogists to  verify  their  classification  of  the  fac- 
ulties by  actual  experiment,  with  a  view  to- 
any  reconstruction  or  modification  of  the 
cranial  map,  which  an  advanced  stage  of 
cerebral  anatomy  may  call  for.  A  sure  basia 
for  a  rigidly  scientific  system  of  psychology 
will  then  have  been  arrived  at  after  many 
years  of  groping,  now  in  the  dark,  now  in  a 
kind  of  half-light.  All  reasoning  from  anal- 
ogy can  then  be  discarded— all  presumptions 
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and  if  Dr.  Ecker  is  good  authority,  with, 
perhaps,  some  modifications  of  the  map,  Phre- 
nology must  furnish  the  groundwork  for  the 
new  structure.  I  quote  Dr.  Ecker  because  he 
has  written  a  book  on  the  brain  and  its  con- 
volutions, not  because  he  is  a  better  author- 
ity than  many  who  haye  never  written,  for  he 
by  no  means  stands  alone  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  general  principles  that  underlie  Phrenol- 
ogy, but  is  rather  an  average  exemplar  of  his 
class.  ** What!'*  asks  the  reader  who  may 
not  have  kept  a  journal  of  these  important 
investigations,  "  would  you  be  understood  as 
saying  that  medical  men,  generally,  are  ad- 
herents of  Phrenology  t "  To  which  (and  I 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  converse  with  the 
most  enlightened  members  of  the  profession 
in  this  city)  truth  compels  me  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  As  to  the  substance  of  the 
science,  there  is  no  controversy  among  men 
competent  to  form  an  opinion.  Not  that  they 
accept  all  the  details  of  organ  and  faculty  as 
set  down  in  the  books.  On  the  contrary, 
they  maintain  that  there  is  still  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  what  may  be 
termed  analytic  Phrenology,  although  brain 
anatomy  has  constrained  them  to  admit  that 
the  general  structure  of  the  science — win- 


nowed, they  will  tell  you,  of  propositions 
that  can  not  now  be  verified — must  finally 
supersede  the  old  metaphysical  system  of 
psychology.  The  objection  on  their  part  is 
directed  in  the  main  against  the  proposition 
that  it  is  feasible  to  measure  the  force  and 
activity  of  the  factors  of  the  human  mind,  by 
means  of  a  mere  external  examination.  They 
are  slowly  accepting  the  significance  of  the 
convolutions,  as  in  some  way  valuable  in 
measuring  our  capacities  and  aptitudes. 
But  they  hesitate,  as  yet,  to  regard  the  prin- 
ciple as  definitely  settled,  even  by  the  proven 
fact  that  the  excitation  of  given  portions  of 
the  brain  is  synonymous  with  the  excitation 
of  given  faculties  or  emotions,  as  announced 
by  Professors  Ferrier  and  Wilder.  The  latter, 
in  a  letter  to  a  New  York  editor,  states  that 
he  has  made  several  hundred  experiments ; 
and,  according  to  British  reports,  Professor 
Ferrier  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in 
experiments  looking  to  the  proof  or  denial 
of  this  fundamental  proposition  of  Phrenol- 
ogy. And  though  I  can  not  clearly  see  how 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  sub-convolutions 
is  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  present  system, 
to  my  mind  his  demonstration  of  the  general 
&ct8  is  overwhelming. 

FBANCI8  GBBBT  FAIRFIELD. 


WOMEN    MEDICAL    STUDENTS    IN    EUROPE. 


EUROPEANS  are  rather  given  to  decry- 
ing American  civilization,  and  doubt- 
less in  many  things  they  have  reason  on  their 
side.  But  in  one  particular,  at  least,  we 
think  we  have  advanced  a  step  beyond  our 
mother  countries. 

When  our  women  wish  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  profession  of  medicine,  which 
seems  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  feminine 
nature,  they  are  not  obliged,  as  in  Europe, 
to  enter  the  same  colleges  with  the  opposite 
sex.  There  are  in  America  at  least  four 
flourishing  medical  colleges  exclusively  for 
women,  where  they  can  have  every  advan- 
tage for  study. 

Several  medical  colleges  in  Europe  have, 
with  more  or  less  readiness,  opened  their 
classes  to  women,  but  the  University  of  Zu- 
rich, Switzerland,  seems  thus  far  to  have  had 
the  greatest  number  of  female  students. 

In  1864  two  Russian  ladies  attended  the 


classes,  two  ladies  from  Zurich  having  been 
previously  admitted  to  some  of  the  lectures. 
"The  appearance  of  the  Russians,^  says 
the  Raeue  de  Deux  MandeSy  *^  led  to  a  discus- 
sion in  the  Senatus  in  1865,  when  parties 
were  pretty  evenly  balanced,  but  no  decision 
was  arrived  at,  as  it  was  thought  the  ladies 
would  hardly  persevere  in  their  designs.  In 
1867,  in  fact,  one  of  the  visitors  did  with- 
draw, but  the  other,  who  had  made  real 
progress,  announced  her  'intention  of  going 
in  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  This  necessitated 
admission  as  a  matriculated  student  of  the 
University,  to  which  the  rector  gave  his  con- 
sent, without  further  consulting  the  Senatus, 
under  the  impression,  apparently,  that  it 
would  prove  an  isolated  case.  The  lady 
passed  with  honors,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  two  more  female  students  arrived 
from  England.  In  1868  Switzerland  and 
America  each  sent  a  representative,  and  two 
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There  are  many  reasons  for  regarding  these 
sub-conyolutions  as  representative  of  special 
faculties,  in  embryo  as  yet,  but  presently  to 
take  their  places  in  pyschology.  They  are 
in  harmony  with  the  great  fact  that,  as  hu- 
manity makes  progress  in  culture,  an  ever- 
increasing  complexity  of  emotion,  coupled 
with  an  ever-increasing  complexity  of  intel- 
lectual gifts,  is  distinctly  present  in  every 
field  of  activity.  History,  whether  as  it  con- 
cerns art,  literature,  religion,  or  events,  is  full 
of  illustrations  of  this  law,  whose  evidences 
are  not  brought  from  far.  Furthermore,  they 
physically  represent  increasing  complexity 
in  the  structure  of  the  brain.  They  are  nev- 
er, so  far  as  has  been  observed,  present  in 
the  brain  of  the  savage.  Compare  the 
brain  of  the  anthropoid  ape  with  that  of  a 
man,  and  you  will  observe  that  its  furrows 
are  less  distinctly  marked.  Compare  the 
brain  of  a  native  Australian  with  that  of  a 
European,  and  the  difference  is  not  only  in 
volume  and  weight,  but  in  the  less  distinct 
definition  of  the  convolutions.  The  facts, 
therefore — and  they  are  many  more  than  the 
limits  of  an  essay  permits  to  enumerate — all 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  depth  of  furrow 
is  a  very  indicative  element  in  complexity 
of  cerebral  structure,  and  that  new  furrows 
are  elementary  forms  of  new  and  developing 
complication  in  the  nerve-centers.  The  facts 
thus  far  seem  to  me  clearly  to  support  the 
general  proposition  that  certain  given  facul- 
ties or  forms  of  activity  are  coincident  with 
certain  convolutions  of  the  brain.  That  the 
cortica  should  be  the  seat  of  consciousness 
(as  was  long  since  indicated  by  experiments 
in  ansBSthesia,  in  which  the  cortica  remains 
conscious  to  the  last)  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  waves  of  nervous  activ- 
ity incident  to  sensation,  to  perception,  are 
there  doubled  back  upon  themselves  and  re- 
flected, thus  becoming  conscious. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  point,  be  it 
understood,  to  adopt  Professor  Bain^s  terti- 
urn  quid  of  a  substance  in  which  may  inhere 
both  mental  and  material  properties— confer 
his  recent  volume,  "  Mind  and  Body  " — but 
only  to  set  up  a  manner  by  which  the  mate- 
rial vehicle  becomes  conscious  of  the  soul 
within  it.  Dr.  Bain^s  something,  that  is  both 
mind  and  matter,  forms  no  necessary  element 
of  cerebral  psychology ;  while,  I  apprehend. 


it  is  essential  to  the  fact  that  the  brain  is 
psychological  in  its  function  that  molecular 
activity  should  occur  as  the  material  index 
of  thought  —  as  the  functional  answer  to 
thinking,  to  emotion,  to  volition.  Induction 
— stem,  though  safe  in  its  courses — ^furnishes 
as  yet  no  bridge  by  which  to  cross  from  the 
spiritual  to  the  material,  and  they  remain 
(and  probably  always  will)  as  separate  as 
when  Plato  speculated;  as  when  the  Ionic 
dreamer  dallied  with  his  hyU;  as  when  Par- 
menides  sought  a  whole  life-time  after  the 
absolute  that  a  whole  life-time  eluded  him; 
as  when  Socrates  made  his  pale  and  unshaven 
quest  after  speculative  truth.  The  eye  can 
not  explain  its  own  seeing ;  as  little  can  the 
brain  solve  the  riddle  of  its  own  thinking. 
To  expect  it  is  to  expect  a  self-guessing  con- 
undrum. 

Cerebral  psychology  has  incidentally  solved 
one  other  problem,  which  tends  to  the  reduo- 
eion  of  its  floating  data  to  a  system  such  as 
Phrenology  supplies.  The  established  unity 
of  the  nerve-centers  of  the  cerebrum,  as  co- 
ordinated by  the  cortica,  offers  a  physiolog- 
ical basis  for  the  phenomenon  of  self-con- 
sciousness. Regarding  the  cortical  surface  of 
the  brain  as  the  material  substratum  of 
thought,  it  is  simply  an  organic  necessity 
that  all  our  ideas  and  emotions  should  be 
self-referent  Or,  to  put  the  matter  more  ex- 
plicitly to  students  of  Reid,  Stewart,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  President  Porter,  and 
other  metaphysicians,  the  ego  is  a  direct  and 
necessary  result  of  an  organic  fact,  not  an  as- 
sociation set  up  by  the  succession  of  ideas,  as 
Professor  Mill  maintains,  nor  a  thread  of 
recollection  connecting  different  states,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  holds  in  his  **  Principles  of 
Psychology.'*  In  other  terms,  the  oi^anic 
fact  and  the  psychological  will  are  comple- 
ments of  each  other,  and  thus  the  meta- 
physical and  the  inductive  systems  of  psy- 
chology meet  once  more  on  common  ground, 
having  mooted  the  question  since  the  days 
of  Coleridge,  whose  doctrine  Mr.  Mill  refut- 
ed with  logic,  only  to  be  refuted  in  his  turn 
by  an  ugly  discovery  in  anatomy.  Metaphys- 
ics and  induction  must  henceforth  cease  bick- 
ering about  self-consciousness. 

A  system  of  psychology  that  may  be  uni- 
versally accepted  by  theologians  as  well  as 
scientific  men,  is,  therefore,  now  possible; 
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years  after  Austria  and  Germany.  By  far 
the  largest  number,  however,  came  from  Rus- 
sia. In  1869  there  were  nine  Russian  students 
of  the  fairer  sex,  and  at  the  end  of  1871  no 
less  than  seventeen.  There  are  now  sixty- 
three  in  all  at  the  university,  fifty-one  of 
whom,  including  forty-four  Russians,  attend 
the  medical  and  twelve  the  philosophical 
courses.  The  large  number  of  Russians  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  for  some  time 
ladies  have  been  admitted  to  the  gymnasia 
or  upper  schools  of  the  Russian  provincial 
capitol,  and  even  to  a  special  course  of  lec- 
tures at  the  universities.  Since  1867  six 
ladies  have  taken  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Zu- 
rich, and  seventeen  abandoned  their  studies, 
in  consequence  of  the  unmanly  persecutions 
arising  from  the  jealousy  of  the  male  stu- 
dents. As  the  medical  students  at  the  uni- 
versity number  at  present  208,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  ladies  are  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole.  Of  the  six  Zurich  M.Ds.,  two  are 
practicing  in  St.  Petersburg,  olc  of  them  in 
partnership  with  her  husband ;  a  third  is 
with  Dr.  Garrett  Anderson,  in  London ;  the 
fourth,  physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital 
at  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  the  fifth,  assistant  to 
Dr.  Biermer,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 
at  Zurich." 

#•» 

CRIMINAL  STATISTICS  AND  TUEIB 
TEACHING. 

IN  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  of  Char- 
ities Aid  Association,  Dr.  Harris,  of  New 
York,  brought  forward  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable statistics  which  have  ever  been 
obtained  in  the  science  of  criminal  reform. 
While  reading  of  the  efforts  of  the  Prison 
Association  the  attention  of  the  doctor  was 
called  to  a  county  on  the  upper  Hudson, 
where  there  was  a  remarkable  proportion  of 
crime  and  poverty  to  the  whole  population. 
The  county  contained  but  one  town  and  only 
small  villages,  with  a  population  of  some 
40,000;  yet  the  number  of  paupers  in  its 
alms-house  was  480,  or  about  one  in  eighty, 
not  reckoning  a  considerable  number  assist- 
ed by  out-door  relief.  This  proportion  is 
probably  greater  than  that  of  London  or 
Paris,  but  of  this  we  can  not  be  certain,  ow- 
ing to  the  defective  method  everywhere 
adopted  in  the  statistics  of  pauperism  of 


enumerating  names  as  persons.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  proportion  of  paupers  and 
criminals  in  the  county  is  alarmingly  great. 
The  attention  of  the  doctor  was  attracted  to 
certain  names  which  everywhere  appeared  in 
the  criminal  and  poor-house  records  of  thu 
county,  and  he  was  led  to  follow  up  the 
traces  of  certain  families.  These  again 
seemed  to  be  connected,  and  he  was  induced 
to  search  still  further  the  genealogies  of 
these  particular  families.  The  results  will 
remain  as  permanent  and  most  startling 
facts  in  the  history  of  crime  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

It  should  be  understood  by  our  readers 
that  ordinarily  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
trace  the  descent  of  a  criminal  family.  In 
cities  such  families  become  broken  up  and 
their  members  are  scattered  everywhere.  In 
villages,  though  their  lines  of  descent  may  be 
followed,  yet  the  retributive  laws  of  Prov- 
idence usually  carry  the  effects  of  crime 
only  "to  the  third  or  fourth  generation," 
and  then  the  race  comes  to  an  end  through 
physical  and  moitd  degeneration,  the  final 
members  being  comparatively  idiots,  imbe- 
ciles, lunatics,  and  in  some  countries  cretim, 
[They  cease  to  procreate,  or  to  perpetuate 
their  poor  and  perverted  kind.] 

It  happened,  however,  in  this  county,  that 
the  physical  vigor  of  the  particular  family 
traced  preserved  some  of  its  members  for 
their  evil  destiny,  and  enabled  the  investiga- 
tor to  trace  them  during  six  generations  of 
wickedness  and  misery.  Some  seventy  years 
ago  a  young  girl  named  Margaret  was  lefl 
adrift  in  one  of  these  villages — it  does  not 
appear  whether  through  the  crime  or  misfor- 
tune of  others.  There  was  no  alms-house  in 
the  place ;  but  she  was  a  subject  of  out-door 
relief,  probably  receiving  occasionally  food 
and  clothing  from  the  officials,  but  never  ed- 
ucated, and  never  kindly  sheltered  in  a 
home.  She  became  the  mother  of  a  long 
race  of  criminals  and  paupers,  and  her  prog- 
eny has  cursed  the  county  ever  since.  The 
county  records  show  200  of  her  descendants 
who  have  been  criminals.  In  one  single  gen- 
eration of  her  unhappy  line  there  were  twenty 
children;  of  these,  three  died  in  infancy,  and 
seventeen  survived  to  maturity.  Of  the  sev- 
enteen, nine  served  in  the  State  prison  for 
high  crimes  an  aggregate  term  of  fifty  years. 
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while  the  others  were  frequent  inmates  of 
jails,  penitentiaries,  and  alms-houses. 

Of  the  900  descendants,  through  six  gen- 
erations, from  this  unhappy  girl  who  was 
left  on  the  village  streets  and  abandoned  in 
her  childhood,  a  great  number  have  been 
idiots,  imbeciles,  drunkards,  lunatics,  pau- 
pers, and  outcasts;  but  200  of  the  more  vig- 
orous are  on  record  as  criminals.  This  neg- 
lected little  child  has  thus  cost  the  county 
authorities,  in  the  effects  she  has  transmitted, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  ex- 
pense and  care  of  criminals  and  paupers,  be- 
side the  untold  damage  she  has  inflicted  on 
property  and  public  morals.  When  we  think 
of  the  multitude  of  wretched  beings  she  has 
left  upon  the  earth ;  of  the  suffering,  degra- 
dation, ignorance,  and  crime  that  one  child 
has  thus  transmitted;   of  the  evil  she  has 


caused  to  thousands  of  innocent  families,  and 
the  loss  to  the  community,  and  can  all  feebly 
appreciate  the  importance  to  the  public  of 
the  care  and  education  of  a  single  pauper 
child. 

[Dr.  Harris  states  the  case  fairly.  He  ap- 
preciates the  situation,  and  suggests  the  duty 
of  the  well-to-do  to  look  after  the  pauper  and 
criminal  classes.  But  would  it  not  be  as 
well  to  remove  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
temptations  to  pauperism,  vice,  and  crime  ? 
Why  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  ?  Why  not  dissuade  our  youth  from 
spending  their  money  and  their  time  in  using 
that  demoralizing]:  narcotic,  tobacco?  Re- 
move these,  and  you  shut  the  gates  through 
which  thousands  are  daily  pushing  on  to 
poverty,  degradation,  crime,  death,  and  helL 
Why  not  shut  the  gates? 
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AMERICAN    FINANCES. 

CUB  CURBBNGT  AND  ITS  BBLATTOITS. — (OOKOLUSION.) 


JUDGE  KELLY  further  said  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States : 
"  Sir,  I  say  that  when  we  issued  Treasury 
notes,  now  known  as  greenbacks,  these  instruc- 
tive lessons  were  present  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  created  that  beneficent  currency;  and 
they  provided  that  the  notes  should  be  con- 
vertible into  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the 
Government,  that  whoever  took  them  and 
found  them  in  excess  of  his  wants  could  invest 
them  with  the  Ctovemment  and  receive  com- 
pensation therefor.  But,  sir,  evil  counsels  pre- 
vailed. The  House  determined  that  those 
notes  should  be  fbll  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private ;  but  the  Senate  yielded  to 
the  evil  counsels  which  to-day  seem  to  control 
both  this  and  that  branch  of  our  National 
Legislature.  It  amended  the  House  bill  by 
providing  that  the  interest  on  the  bonds  should 
be  paid  in  gold,  and  in  that  instant  it  in  so  far 
repudiated  the  instrument  of  exchange,  the 
currency  it  was  authorizing  the  Government 
to  issue,  for  it  also  provided  that  in  order  to 


secure  a  sufiScient  supply  of  gold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  that  interest  the  customs  duties  should 
be  collected  in  gold. 

BFFBCT  OF  THB  NATIONAL  ABDICATION  OF  IT8 
BOVERBIONT7  TO  THB  FARASITB8. 

**  Sir,  when  il  became  inevitable  to  him  that 
the  country  must  be  lost  or  the  bankers  grati- 
fied, my  venerable  colleague,  in  sadness  of 
spirit,  consented  to  yield,  and  the  Pandora's 
box,  fh)m  which  all  our  fiuaucial  evils  have 
sprung,  was  then  created  with  open  lid.  A 
demand  for  gold  was  thus  created  beyond  the 
means  of  the  country  to  meet  Foreign  bank- 
ers saw  the  position  in  which  we  had  placed 
ourselves.  Speculators  at  home  united  with 
them,  and  together  they  aggravated  the  wide 
disparity  between  gold  and  the  legal  tender 
notes  of  the  Government,  which  these  unfor- 
tunate provisions  had  created. 

COMFARATIVB    RESULTS    OF    FRENCH    VflSDOlT 
AND  AMERICAN  WICKEDNESS  OONTRASTBD. 

"  France,  in  her  great  trouble,  taught  by  hei 
own  experience,  and  having  our  calamities 
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which  resulted  from  this  partial  repudiation 
of  our  legal  tender  notes  before  her,  recently 
made  through  the  Bank  of  France  an  issue 
of  irredeemable  legal  tender  notes  to  the 
amount  of  hundreds  of  millions;  and  yet  the 
•difference  between  gold  and  paper  there  ban 
never  exceeded  one  per  cent 

"And  why?  Why,  sir,  simply  because 
France,  wiser  or  more  honest  than  we,  made 
her  irredeemable  bank  note  a  legal  tender  for 
all  debts,  public  and  private.  No  *  gold  ring ' 
could  be  formed  there,  no  speculation  was 
open  to  foreign  bankers ;  but  the  artist,  manu- 
facturer, jeweler,  or  other  person  who  wanted 
xold  for  mechanical  or  scientific  uses  could 
buy  it  with  the  irredeemable  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  France  at  a  depreciation  of  from  one-quarter 
of  one  per  cent  to  one  per  cent 

'*  But,  sir,  the  capitalists  of  Europe  and  this 
country  succeeded  in  persuading  Congress  and 
the  executive  department  of  the  Government 
that  it  would  not  be  a  fraud  to  cheat  laborers, 
whether  on  the  &rm  or  in  the  factory  or  in  the 
mme,  by  depreciatmg  the  currency  with  which 
it  paid  them ;  that  it  would  not  be  dishonest 
to  further  depreciate  the  medium  for  which 
the  farmer  sells  his  grain  and  the  laborer  his 
toil,  and  induced  Congress  to  repeal  all  provi- 
sions under  which  our  legal  tenders  could  be 
invested  in  the  fhnded  debt  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  gave  strength,  character,  and 
value  to  them. 

CONTmUKD  BEPUDIATION  WITHOUT  BXCUBB. 

^  How  stands  your  greenback  now  ?  Repu- 
diated by  the  Government  It  will  not  receive 
it  for  customs.  It  will  not  accept  it  at  par  for 
interest-bearing  loans.  Tet  it  makes  labor 
take  it  in  compensation  for  its  toil,  and  the 
farmer  for  the  produce  of  his  acres.  Is  that 
honest  ?  Are  bankers  more  numerous  than  la- 
borers or  farmers?  Can  they  not  of  their 
abounding  wealth  provide  themselves  with  the 
comforts  of  life,  while  honest  laborers  are 
compelled  to  seek  refhge  in  the  alms-house  or 
commit  petty  crime  to  secure  the  shelter  of 
the  Jail?  These  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
repudiation  by  Congress  of  the  currency  itself 
had  created. 

*'  I  speak  for  the  American  people,  and  I 
ask  the  Government  to  be  honest  to  its  own 
people  before  it  is  generous  to  foreign  bankers 
and  bondholders. 

•*  Now,  sir,  in  so  far  as  we  refuse  to  receive 
the  greenback  for  interest-bearing  investments 
we,  as  I  have  said,  repudiate  it,  and  we  in- 
crease that  load  of  debt^-debt  abroad — which 
the  President  pronounces  almost   the   only 


source  of  embarrassment  from  which  we  can 
suffer.  Our  country  is  drained  of  gold.  We 
owe  more  as  interest  annually  than  we  can 
obtain,  and  therefore  we  have  to  pay  the  defi- 
ciency in  gold-bearing  bonds,  and  thus  aggra- 
vate the  evil.  We  must  pause  in  this  career, 
or  a  wronged  and  oppressed  people  may  refuse 
to  bear  the  burden  becoming  so  grievous. 

"  Why,  sir,  may  we  not  give  the  American 
people  an  opportunity  to  loan  money  to  the 
Government?  I  do  not  ask  you  to  compel 
anybody  to  loan  the  Government  a  dollar.  All 
I  plead  for,  gentlemen,  is  that  you  permit  the 
American  people  to  lend  to  the  Government 
that  which  the  Gh>vemment  forces  them  to 
take  as  money ;  while  by  repudiating  it  and 
refusing  to  receive  it,  as  it  does,  it  depreciates 
its  value.  The  way  to  enhance  its  vahie  is  to 
increase  its  uses. 

THB  DfMBDIATB   EFFECT  OF  CONVERTTBILITT. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  would  remove  the 
brand  of  repudiation  from  our  legal  tenders ; 
and  it  would  give  the  Government  immediately 
— and  when  I  say  immediately  I  mean  within, 
say,  six  months  from  the  time  when  the  first 
bond  should  be  issued — about  five  hundred 
million  dollars  at  that  low  rate  of  interest,  pay- 
able to  our  own  people,  within  our  own  limits, 
with  which  to  redeem  gold-bearing  bonds  now 
held  l)y  foreigners.  It  would  relieve  us  of  that 
amount  of  that  debt  abroad  which  so  curses 
us.  It  would  give  increased  value  to  the 
greenback,  and  thereby  diminish  the  disparity 
between  it  and  gold.  It  would  diminish  the 
demand  for  gold,  and  thereby  again  decrease 
the  disparity  between  gold  and  the  greenback. 

"  And,  sir,  more  and  better  than  this,  it 
would  quicken  every  industry  in  the  country. 
How  so?  Wny, sir,  our  currency  no  longer 
circulates ;  it  has  ceased  to  perform  the  func- 
tion of  currency;  it  is  hoarded  as  capital. 
More  than  sixty  miUions  of  it  lie  dead  in  the 
Treasury.  What  is  the  office  of  currency  ?  It 
is  to  run,  to  circulate,  to  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  in  effecting  exchanges  of  property  and 
values.  Why  does  it  not  run  ?  why  does  it 
not  circulate  ?  Because  capitalists  know  that 
with  the  cry  of  contraction  and  the  threatened 
repeal  of  the  legal  tender  clause,  the  produc- 
tion of  tbe  country  must  still  further  contract 
They  know  that  with  the  Government  insist- 
ing on  contraction  and  capitalists  hoarding  the 
currency  as  capital,  the  prices  of  all  property 
must  depreciate,  and  vast  amounts  of  it  ex- 
change hands  by  forced  sales. 

**  They  know,  sir,  that  the  time  has  already 
come  when  the  loss  of  interest  will  be  more 
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than  compensated  by  the  purchase  of  mills, 
factories,  forges,  Aimaces,  mines,  farms,  and 
homes,  at  one-third  their  real  value  at  sheriflb' 
or  marshals'  sales.  They  are  permitting  their 
capital  to  lie  in  the  form  of  currency,  to  use  it 
when  they  have  so  cursed  and  crushed  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country  that  they 
can  again  make  100  or  more  per  cent  on  their 
investments,  as  they  did  when  they  bought  our 
bonds  with  greenbacks,  which  their  counsels 
had  depreciated  by  inducing  Congress  to  con- 
sent to  their  partial  repudiation.** 

FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  8TATBS1CAN8HIP 
CONTRASTED. 

As  the  French  were  so  immeasurably  more 
successful  than  we,  though  their  difficulties 
were  much  greater,  we  will  not  dismiss  that 
point  with  the  brief  allusion  made  by  Judge 
Kelly  (quoted  in  the  preceding  pages),  but 
institute  a  brief  comparison  between  our  and 
their  methods  and  results. 

We  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  French 
have  more  administrative  ability  or  moral 
honesty  than  ourselves,  and  claim,  in  our  own 
justification,  that  they  had  at  the  start  a  big 
advantage  over  us,  to  wit,  a  habit  of  trying 
and  ponishing  criminals. 

Two  hundred  years  since,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  similar  phenomena  of  lying  and 
stealing  were  observed  in  the  political  circles- 
much  wealth  being  suddenly  amassed  on  small 
apparent  revenue. 

Investigations  were  instituted,  resulting,  like 
our  own,  in  the  conviction  of  the  criminals ; 
but  instead  of  punishing  them  as  we  do,  by 
banishing  them  to  foreign  courts,  they  hanged 
them,  and  in  lieu  of  our  custom  of  loading 
them  with  increased  honors,  they  loaded  them 
with  manacxes  and  consigned  them  to  prison 
and  prison  fare. 

It  took  four  months  of  silent  preparation  to 
secure  proper  evidence  against "  Fouquet,"  the 
biggest  of  the  ring,  but  he  was  convicted,  and 
after  nineteen  years  of  prison  fare  and  straw 
bedding,  died. 

Such  legislation  followed  these  experiences 
that  French  government  thieves  have  been 
very  scarce  since.* 

«  **  Coibmt,  the  raccessor  of  Fouqwi,  arrested  hli  bos- 
pected  aoxlliariea  and  sabordinatet." 

»*  A  chamher  of  justice,  institnted  by  a  violent  edict, 
prepared  exemplary  punishment  for  whomsover  shaU 
be  convicted  qf  malv€r$aUontin  ourJUumeet,  and  qT  Aov- 
iiiflrim|XW«rtM<dPtirpfwin<JW,  says  the  preamble.  Sus- 
pected fortunes  are  to  be  controlled ;  their  origin  to  be 
sought  for  and  discovered.  Every  one  who  has  touched 
the  public  property,  from  the  proud  accomplices  of  Fov- 


This  policy  was  earnestly  commended  by 
Washington,  who,  in  1779,  wrote  to  the  Ck)v- 
emor  of  Pennsylvania  thus : 

**  It  gives  me  very  sincere  pleasure  to  find 
that  the  Assembly  is  so  well  disposed  to  sec- 
ond your  endeavors  in  bringing  those  murder- 
ers of  our  cause,  the  monopolizers,  forestallers, 
and  engrossers,  to  condign  punishment  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  each  State,  long  ere 
this,  has  not  hunted  them  down  as  pests  to  so- 
ciety, and  the  greatest  enemies  we  have  to  the 
happiness  of  America.  I  would  to  Qod  that 
some  one  of  the  more  atrocious  in  each  State 
was  hung  in  gibbets  upon  a  gallows  five  times 
as  high  as  the  one  prepared  for  Haman.  No 
punishment,  in  my  opinion,  is  too  severe  for 
the  man  who  can  build  his  greatness  on  hi» 
country's  ruin." 

Having  thus  pointed  out  not  only  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  the  French  courts  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  the  most  emphatic  indorsement  of 
Washhigton  of  the  necessity  and  justice  of  such 
policy  as  a  partial,  if  not  entire,  reason  why 
they  were  not  *' stolen  poor*'  in  their  late  dis- 
tress, we  will  draw  a  parallel  between  the  finan- 
cial policies  of  the  two  nations. 

Their  nation  was  in  an  incomparably  worse 
position  than  we  ever  were— beaten  in  battle,, 
and  forced  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war  on  both 
sides,  the  enemy  retaining  their  territory  as  col- 
lateral until  it  was  so  paid,  and  their  chief  city,, 
with  a  population  double  that  of  the  largest 
city  of  our  republic,  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
genta 

They  (the  government),  seeing  our  crimina) 
blunders,  instantly  filled  the  nation  with  fuS 
legal,  tenden,  multiplying  the  volume  of  their  for- 
mer currency  several-fold  in  as  many  months, 
took  charge  of  their  own  supply  of  gold  to 
pay  the  interest  on  their  government  obliga- 
tions.   This  was  eminent  common  sense,  as, 

1st  The  government  requirement  for  gold 
being  the  only  one  in  the  market,  excepting 


quU  to  the  lowest  tax  collector,  must  fhmiiti  a  sworn 
statement  of  his  property,  of  the  inheritances  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  of  the  sums  given  by  him  in  marriage  to  his 
children.  Every  one  must  show  his  actions  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  unfortunate  are  those  who,  by  the  vanity  of 
their  proftisions,  shall  have  already  betrayed  an  unlawfti) 
opulence. 

**  This  inauguration  of  good  order  arrested  a  general 
bankruptcy.  An  hundred  and  ten  million,  restored  by 
the  fltimers  of  the  revenue,  re-entered  the  treasury; 
speculators  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  the  public 
cUstress,  those  who  had  purchased  the  octrois  at  a  fVaud- 
nlent  price,  false  creditors,  were  sacrificed  to  a  State  they 
were  devouring,  etc.*'— ^M.  i^VwuA  RtvohttUm^  by  Louis 
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that  of  mannfacturen  for  small  quantities,  the 
govemnient  was  virtually  without  competitors 
as  purchasers. 

2d.  The  government  requirements,  being  so 
large,  the  terms  demanded  by  its  own  citizens 
on  the  Bourse  were  deemed  exorbitant,  pur- 
chases could,  by  telegram,  be  made  in  other 
countries. 

All  of  which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  our 
devices,  which, 

Ist  Mutilated  the  original  legal  tender  by 
excepting  from  its  action  the  power  to  pay  our- 
selves for  customs  and  our  creditors  for  inter- 
est, of  which  mutilation  Mr.  Hooper  declared 
from  his  seat  in  the  House,  **  Its  effect  will  be 
to  depreciate  these  notes  as  compared  with 
coin,  by  declaring  them  in  advance  to  be  so 
depreciated." 

2d.  And,  as  a  sequence  to  the  same,  creating 
an  active  daily  competition  of  every  man  who 
wanted  a  small  sum  of  gold  to  pay  duties, 
which  would  inevitably  run  up  the  market 
and  force  the  government  when  buying  (which 
it  always  does  when  it  sells  bonds)  large 
amounts. 

Sd.  As  a  supposed  necessity  accruing  from 
the  last-defined  Condition  of  things, "  to  steady 
the  market,"  we  withdrew  and  held  as  a  re- 
serve $100,000,000,  more  or  less. 

4th.  The  consequence  of  this  abstraction  and 
retention  was  to  diminish  the  supply  and  thus, 
with  the  willing  co-operation  of  the  bears  and 
insurgent  sympathizers,  make  it  easy  for  a  ring 
to  run  the  premium  up  to  any  required  figure. 

5th.  As  a  culmination  of  the  results  of  that 
most  unfortunate  restriction  of  power  of  the 
legal  tender,  so  strongly  deprecated  by  Mr. 
Hooper,  it  was  made  not  only  possible,  but 
easy,  to  buy  our  bonds  at  thirty-five  per  cent, 
gold,  which,  without  that  deplorable  alliance 
(foolish  or  felonious)  with  our  enemies,  would 
never  have  fallen  below  ninety-nine,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  French  experience  quoted  by 
Mr.  Kelley. 

We  have  now  two  legal  tenders,  to  wit : 

1st  Gk)ld,  the  elder,  and  endowed  by  the  na- 
tion with  full  power. 

2d.  The  greenback,  the  younger, "  depreci- 
ate in  advance"  and  repudiated,  as  truly  de- 
fined by  Judge  Kelley,  by  the  government  for 
itself  as  to  customs  and  duties,  and  for  its 
bondholders  for  interest,  and  with  this  legisla- 
tive discrimination  in  favor  of  the  one  and 
against  (he  other,  we  claim  that  no  reduction 
whatever  of  the  volume  of  the  greenback  cir- 
culation, even  though  to  one  million  dollars, 
would  give  it  equal  purchasing  power  with 


gold  any  more  than  a  horse  with  one  leg  sawed 
off  and  the  others  tied,  could  keep  even  in  a 
race  with  another,  naturally  his  equal. 

And  we  here  again  restate  what  has  been 
placed  for  years  before  the  eyes  of  the  bullion- 
ists,  the  contractionists,  the  **  statesmen,"  and 
political  economists  of  this  nation,  without  ref- 
utation, 

AN  AXIOM  IRRBFXTTABLB  AS  AITT  OF  EUCLID. 

Any  debtor  nation  which  bases  its  currency, 
and  consequently  its  production  and  com- 
merce, upon  specie,  exists  financially,  produc- 
tively, and  commercially,  on  the  sufferance  of 
its  foreign  creditors,  and  ours  is  a  debtor  nation. 

EVOLUTION  OB  KKVOLUTION. 

Jefferson,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, said,  "  All  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while 
evils  are  sufferable  than  to  right  themselves." 

Hamlet  says  we  would  ^  rather  bear  the  ilia 
we  have  than  rush  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of." 

The  great  truth  lying  beneath  these  utter- 
ances is  a  recognition  of  the  element  of  inertia 
in  society,  which,  like  its  analogue  in  the  world 
of  matter,  is  opposed  to  motion ;  but  when  that 
opposition  is  overcome  the  same  inertia  is  as 
strongly  opposed  to  stopping  as  it  was  to  start- 
ing, and,  gaining  weight  and  speed,  over- 
whelms all  impediments  in  its  course,  re- 
sulting often  in  evils  of  exactly  an  opposite 
character  to  those  it  started  to  antagonize. 

The  people  thus  steer  clear  of  Scylla  to  be 
shipwrecked  on  Charybdis. 

History  teaches  nothing  clearer  than  this, 
and  the  past  is  strewn  with  wrecks  of  nations 
possessed  of  sufficient  destructive  power  to 
overwhelm  old  evils,  but  not  enough  of  con- 
strucUon  in  rebuilding  to  avoid  other  evils 
which  have  too  often  been  more  disastrous  than 
those  they  have  escaped. 

This  watching  for  rocks  and  lee-shores,  this 
knowledge  of  the  meteorology  of  social  sci- 
ence, is  the  true  study  of  political  economists, 
and  the  sole  fimction  of  the  statesman  is  to 
sail  the  ship  in  conformity  with  such  teachings. 

Israel  had  that  statesmanship,  as  "  when  the 
tale  of  bricks  was  doubled,  Moses  came." 

England  was,  in  like  manner,  providentially 
saved  by  the  presence  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
but  our  own  nation  was  blessed  above  all  oth- 
ers by  the  co-operation  of  Jefferson,  the  able 
exponent  of  democracy,  John  Adams,  the  ad- 
vocate of  centralization,  and  that  wonderful 
pivot  to  regulate  both,  Ben  Franklin,  the  man 
of  common  sense. 

They  made  our  Constitution,  which  was  not 
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only  eminently  in  advance  of  the  age,  but, 
like  the  teachings  of  the  Master  and  the  utter- 
ances of  Bhakspeare,  the  wisdom  of  its  enact- 
ments are  not  as  yet  fally  comprehended. 

With  all  Jefferson's  intense  hatred  of  cen- 
tralization of  power,  he  never  wavered  in  ar- 
guing for  the  nation's  retention  of  undivided 
sovereignty  over  the  currency  of  the  nation. 

Indeed,  his  instincts  or  convictions  were  so 
clearly  and  sharply  defined  that  they  seemed 
like  inspirations  from  a  higher  sphere. 

Franklin  was  similarly  endowed,  and  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Jefferson  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  this  very  same  contest,  on  the 
same  planks  of  the  same  platform  advocated  in 
our  preceding  chapters. 

Thus  two  of  these  three  eminent  men  who 
blazoned  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
high  up  on  the  monuments  of  history,  taught 
these  as  fundamental  truths  on  which  to  erect 
our  republic. 

But  those  stones  the  builders  rejected,  and  a 
dozen  times  since  the  consequent  instability  of 
the  foundation  has  caused  our  societary  super- 
structure to  rock  and  stagger  almost  to  its 
dissolution. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  colleagues,  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  protested  against 
the  tyrannies  of  G^rge  lU. 

The  nation  now  has  more  cause  for  protest 
than  it  then  had,  and  the  arraignment  has  been 
as  concisely,  Justly,  and  pointedly  made  in  our 
time  as  then. 

But  words  of  popular  wisdom  and  entreaty 
which  have  gone  up  (or  down)  to  our  legisla- 
tors, when  weighed  against  the  more  ponder- 
ous and  personal  arguments  of  the  parasitic 
classes,  are  swept  away  like  the  chaff  of  a  fan- 
ning-mill.  History  shows  a  curiously  parallel 
growth  and  development  between  the  embri- 
otic  periods  of  our  Revolution  a  century  since 
and  the  signs  of  the  present  time. 

Then  we  were,  as  a  people,  loyal  colonists, 
anxious  to  display  our  fealty,  and  prompt  to 
ostracise  those  who  did  not  accept  the  dictum 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings;  prestige  and 
wealth  seemed  inseparably  connected  with 
royal  adhesion ;  obloquy  and  ostracism,  social 
and  political,  seemed  equally  inseparable  from 
its  antagonism. 

We  are  now  in  the  same  position  precisely, 
exceptmg  that  the  claim  now  is  to  eliminate 
the  destructive  tyranny  of  Bling  Ctold,  as  it 
then  was  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  King 
Geoige. 

Then  Franklin  (in  1768)  boasted,  "  Scotland 
has  had  its  rebellions ;  Ireland  has  had  its  re- 


bellions; England  has  had  its  plots  against 
the  reigning  family,  but  America  is  free  from 
this  reproach.  No  people  were  ever  known 
more  truly  loyal." 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  cowardly  flight, 
concealment,  and  abdication  of  King  Gold  as 
soon  as  our  nationality  was  in  peril,  and  the 
people,  by  their  own  efforts  and  their  own 
currency,  had  re-established  the  sovereignty 
of  the  republic,  we  have  allowed  the  partisans 
of  the  fugitive  to  almost  re-establish  his  tyr- 
anny, though  at  the  cost  of  enforced  idleness, 
starvation,  and  beggary  of  our  producers. 

Then  Jefferson  protested  that "  we  have  pe- 
titioned for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms ; 
our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered 
only  by  repeated  iijury." 

Now,  petition  after  petition  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress  with  ezacUy  the  same  re- 
sults. 

Then,  as  now,  a  slight  concession  to  the 
popular  requiremorts  would  have  patched  up 
matters,  so  that  the  murderous  car  of  our  Jug- 
gernaut would  have  run  in  the  same  bad  old 
ruts  a  generation  longer. 

Then,  as  now,  the  pleaders  for  popular  Jus- 
tice were  denounced  from  the  press  and  ros- 
trum as  demagogues,  few  in  numbers,  deficient 
in  intelligence,  and  poor  in  pocket 

As  to  numerical  power,  the  result  of  the 
election  in  November,  1874,  is  sufficient  re- 
sponse. 

As  to  intelligence,  such  men  as  Henry  0. 
Carey,  Alexander  Campbell,  and  Charles  Sears, 
are  second  as  students  and  teachers  of  political 
economy  to  none  who  have  ever  trod  this 
planet 

As  to  money  resources,  the  people  are  lame, 
and  have  to  fight  those  who  are  armed  and  in- 
trenched with  more  than  imperial  subsidies, 
filched  from  that  same  people.  But  that  peo* 
pie  read  history,  and  remember  that  as  Samson 
having  killed  the  lion,  when  hungry  got  food 
and  strength  from  it,  so  do  they  gather  strength 
when  they  remember  how  Sam  Adams  and 
right  shook  the  throne  of  George  III.,  and 
disinthralled  this  nation  from  kingly  despot- 
ism. And  how  a  few  poor  men  and  women, 
with  but  the  teaching  of  every  man's  right  to 
the  proprietorship  of  his  own  person,  shook 
this  continent,  until  Christ's  teachings  of  the 
fraternity  of  man  was  nominally  inscribed  on 
our  banners. 

As  our  former  revolution  by  the  ballot  gave 
us  freedom  in  Church  and  State,  so  shall  our 
present  revolution  destroy  by  the  ballot  the 
last  shred  of  the  umbilical  cord  whtoh  once 
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connected  us  so  yftally  to  our  bad  old  mother, 
Europe,  that  whenever  she  had  hysterics  we 
were  sure  to  go  into  spasms. 

Let  '^f)e9Ugia  nvUa  retfronum^^  — "  no  steps 
backward  " — ^be  our  motto,  and 

''  Like  to  the  PonUc  Sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compaUive  coarse 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  bat  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Proponiic  and  the  Hellespont," 
will  be  our  republic's  progress  to  the  full 
achievement  of  its  great  mission  among  the 
nations,  when  the  great  problems  will  be  solved 
of"  How  to  distribute  products;  how  to  main- 
tain equity  and  so  reconcile  the  interests  of 
capitalist  and  laborer;  how  enfranchise  the 
people  industrially,  and  so  evolve  order  from 
the  anarchy  of  general   antagonism,  emerge 
from  the  state  of  industrial  war,  and  abandon 


its  methods  by  establishing  unity  of  interests, 
by  founding  the  adequate  society." 

Then  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  will  be  history, 
for  "  the  swords  shall  be  beat  into  plowshares, 
and  the  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  na- 
tions shall  learn  war  no  more." 

Then  shall  **  every  man  sit  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make 
afraid." 

Then  shall  **  the  glory  of  the  Lord  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  and  the 
future  historian  will  write  that  as  with  Christ 
came  religious  liberty,  and  with  our  national 
independence  came  political  liberty,  so  with 
the  greenback—the  people's  tool  to  distribute 
the  products  of  their  industry — came  the  third 
and  perfecting  term  of  the  trinity,  induiirial 
liberty. 


AMERICAN    SEAMEN. 


Editob  Phbenoloqioal  Joubnal  : 

IN  a  recent  number  of  your  popular  Joub- 
nal I  observed  an  article  from  the  NcntU" 
cal  Gautte  which  says :  ^'  If  the  management 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  will 
carry  out  the  plan,  as  indicated  by  the  items 
going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  youths,  who  shall  rise  in  regular 
grades  to  the  highest  rank  of  command  in  the 
service,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  commend- 
able steps  ever  taken  in  this  direction.  We 
need  good  seamen  and  good  officers,  as  much 
as  we  need  good  ships,  and  the  man  who 
will  aid  in  perfecting  any  system  whereby 
the  peraanMl  of  our  merchant  navy  may  be 
elevated,  is  a  public  benefactor." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  that  Americans  may  be- 
come the  best  seamen.  Let  the  lads  be 
properly  encouraged  and  trained.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education,  with  the  authority  of  a  recent 
State  law,  has  taken  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nautical  school  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  pupils  in  navigation,  and 
that  the  United  States  Government  in  fur- 
thering the  excellent  scheme  has  placed  a 
sloop  of  war  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

We  have  few  Americans,  compared  to  the 
many  employed  on  the  thousands  of  vessels 
engaged  in  river,  lake,  and  sea  navigation, 
who  are  really  good  and  efficient  sailors,  be- 


cause they  have  not  been  early  trained  for 
the  work  of  the  sailor.  Landsmen  can  hard- 
ly ever  become  good  sailors. 

The  apprenticeship  experiment  has  been 
tried  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  utterly  failed, 
because  it  was  on  too  small  a  scale  for  even 
the  demands  of  our  little  naval  armament. 
But  when  we  look  at  the  extent  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  we  see  the  necessity  for  erect- 
ing a  nursery  for  the  education  of  boys  in 
the  language  and  literature  of  our  country, 
as  well  as  in  seamanship  and  marine  mechan- 
ism, and  also  in  ethical  instruction  and 
knowledge,  without  being  offensively  stiff  or 
sectarian. 

We  could  gather  40,000  boys  in  and  around 
New  York  city,  boys  who  are  not  properly 
cared  for  in  either  education  or  morals, 
many  of  whom  are  taken  up  for  misdemean- 
ors by  the  police,  and  sent  to  the  different 
Bridewells  for  reformation  or  punishment. 
But  all  such  reformatory  modes  are  worse 
than  failures,  for  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  the  temporary  confinement  of  young 
transgressors  of  this  class  among  old  offend- 
ers of  the  same  class,  is  pernicious,  and  they 
are  turned  out  worse  than  before,  and  are 
soon  in  again,  until  the  process  becomes 
fanuliar  to  them,  and  tlie  disgrace  of  it  is 
the  last  thing  thought  of.  We  have  a  grow- 
ing element  of  this  fearful  character  in  our 
city  and  surroundings,  which  is  insidiously 
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demoralizing  our  yoath  of  a  better  class,  and 
who  may  become  more  pestilent  than  the 
carbonari  or  bandits  of  Italy,  if  some  bold 
and  effectiye  measures  are  not  taken  for  their 
reformation.  They  need  such  employment 
as  will  take  them  from  the  paths  of  crime 
and  give  them  hope  and  encouragement  for 
a  better  hereafter  in  life,  and  so  tend  to  make 
them  useful,  honest,  and  respectable.  But 
the  course  now  pursued  has  for  its  resultant 


an  entirely  different  effect  from  that  so  much 
desired  by  intelligent  economists.  We  trust 
that  the  efforts  making  by  those  philanthrop- 
ical  men  and  women  who  are  giving  much  of 
their  time  and  thought  to  prison  reform,  will 
hasten  the  improvement  so  much  needed. 
The  school-ship,  and  other  similar  establish- 
ments which  will  probably  follow,  will  ac- 
complish a  great  work,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly, toward  social  reform,  as  well  as  furnish 
an  important  aid  to  American  navigation. 


WHITE    WOMEK,    AMD    THE    CIVIL    BltfHTS    BILL. 


"TTTHBN  a  mere  child,  the  degradation 

VV  implied  by  the  civil  disabilities  un- 
der which  colored  people  labored  was  forci- 
bly impressed  on  my  mind  by  a  trifling  inci- 
dent. While  visiting  at  the  house  of  an 
aunt  in  New  York  city,  I  was  invited  to 
spend  an  evening  with  some  young  cousins, 
to  and  from  whose  home  I  was  attended  by 
my  aunt's  colored  waiter.  The  horse-car  we 
entered  was  by  no  means  full,  and  the  night 
was  bitterly  cold,  yet  poor  Homer  remained 
on  the  platform.  I  motioned  him  to  come 
inside  and  take  the  seat  beside  me.  After 
many  such  signs,  which  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice,  I  asked  the  conductor  to  tell  him  to 
come  in. 

**  Niggers  ain't  allowed  inside  on  this  line," 
was  the  coarse  reply. 

I  was  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  had 
not  been  educated  to  "  abolition  principles," 
but  my  heart  burned  with  indignation  as  I 
saw  dirty,  brutal- looking,  rum-smelling  white 
men  welcomed  where  my  clean,  kindly-faced, 
well-dressed,  polite  colored  escort  could  not 
come.  From  that  moment,  whenever  Homer 
was  deputed  to  accompany  me,  I  insisted 
upon  walking,  because  I  would  not  subject 
him  to  what  seemed  to  me  a  needless  and 
wicked  insult,  though  I  would  not,  on  any 
account,  have  had  him  suspect  the  reason  for 
my  sudden  preference  for  pedestrianism. 

8even  years  after  this  I  found  what  it  was 
to  rec^ve  a  similar  insult  in  my  own  person ; 
found,  to  my  amazement,  that  in  some  points, 
at  least,  a  white  woman  had  as  much  need  of 
a  civil  rights  bill  as  if  she  were  colored. 

I  had  been  put  on  the  steamboat  at  New 
Haven  for  New  York,  expecting  to  reach  the 
latter  city  in  time  to  take  the  last  through 


train  out  on  the  Harlem  Railroad.  But  the 
boat  was  delayed  by  a  heavy  fog,  and  did 
not  reach  Peck  Slip  until  five  p.  M.,  an  hour 
after  the  departure  of  the  train.  It  was  Au- 
gust, and  I  knew  of  but  one  family  of  my 
Mends  who  were  not  out  of  town.  To  them 
I  went,  with  the  expectation  of  claiming 
their  hospitality  for  the  night  In  front  of 
the  door  were  furniture  yans,  and  the  house 
presented  a  most  forlornly  dismantled  ap- 
pearance. The  house  next  to  that  of  my 
friends  had  been  burned  the  evening  before, 
and  their  own  dwelling  so  badly  damaged 
that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  spend  the 
night  in.  The  family  was  accordingly  mov- 
ing out,  and  expecting  to  pass  the  night  with 
friends.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  hint  that  I  had  intended  to  do 
aught  but  make  a  call,  and  quietly  departed 
to  seek  a  hotel  without  other  fear  than  that 
of  the  awkwardness  which  a  young  girl  must 
feel  at  addressing  strangers. 

Timidly,  but  confidingly,  I  inquired  at  the 
first  large  hotel  I  saw  for  a  room. 

**  We  are  quite  full,"  was  the  bland,  but 
unsatisfactory,  reply  of  the  be-ringed  and 
perfumed  young  mustache  who  officiated  as 
clerk.  Disappointed,  but  not  disheartened, 
owing  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  ignor- 
ance which  is  bliss,  I  walked  on  to  another 
large  hotel.  This,  too,  was  "  full"  A  some- 
what extraordinary  thing,  I  began  to  think, 
that  two  such  large  hotels  in  the  heat  of 
summer  could  find  no  comer  for  sheltering 
one  poor  little  lone  woman. 

At  this  moment  I  bethought  myself  of  an 
acquaintance,  a  young  lady,  who  boarded  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city.  I  happened  to 
have    her    card   with   me,  and  thought  I 
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would  find  her  and  petition  her  to  share  her 
room  with  me  for  the  night  It  was  now 
growing  dusk,  and  I  walked  the  long  blocks 
from  the  Bverett  House  to  West— very  west 
— ^Twentieth  Street,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"Miss  H l€^  this  morning  for  the 

country.^  The  landlady,  too,  had  gone  out 
of  town  for  a  week^s  rest,  and  the  servants 
could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  admitting 
a  stranger. 

I  could  have  cried  with  disappointment 
I  must  then  try  another  hotel,  and,  tired  and 
dispirited,  I  sought  one. 

"  Quite  full.'» 

"No  room." 

**  Every  room  occupied." 

Thus  three  times  more  I  was  met  by  varia- 
tions of  this  now  dreadful  response.  By  this 
time  it  was  nearly,  or  quite,  ten  p.  h.,  and  in 
despair  I  resolved  that  I  would  make  but 
one  more  attempt  at  the  hotels,  and  if  this 
proved  fruitless,  would  ask  a  policeman  to 
direct  me  to  the  nearest  station-house,  that  I 
might  pass  the  night  with  thieves  and  tramps 
rather  than  out  in  the  open  street,  for  I  know 
not  where  else  to  go,  or  what  to  do.  I  had 
neglected  to  take  the  address  of  the  family 
to  whose  roof  the  friends  I  first  sought  had 
gone,  or  I  should  have  followed  them  for  ad- 
vice and  help. 

Again  came  the  stereotyped  reply.  I  met 
with  no  rudeness,  nothing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  doubtful  look,  that  the 
most  fastidious  could  justly  complain  of; 
but  ever  since  that  night  I  have  known  ex- 
actly how  the  poor  fellow  in  the  parable  felt 
when  the  priest  and  the  Levite  passed  by 
on  the  other  side. 

Indignation  and  despair  began  now  to  give 
me  courage.  "  Is  there,"  I  asked,  *^  in  all  this 
big  city  no  respectable  place  where  a  weary 
girl  can  buy  a  night's  shelter  f  " 

The  question  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
gentleman  who  sat  reading  behind  the  clerk's 
desk.  He  rose,  and  coming  to  the  desk 
opened  the  visitor^s  book,  and  saying  to  the 
clerk,  "  There  is  a  room,"  asked  me  my  name 
and  address.  When  I  had  given  it  he 
amiled  cordially,  saying,  "  I  thought  I  could 
not  be  mistaken.  Tour  father  is  Doctor  80- 
&nd-so,  is  he  not?  The  family  likeness  is 
very  striking.  I  know  your  father  well.  He 
has  often  stopped  here.    My  name  is ^." 


Human  nature  is  incapable  of  consciously 
enduring  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  suf- 
fering. No  victim  released  when  the  scalp- 
ing-knife  had  begun  its  work,  or  when  the 
smoke  of  the  fagot  had  begun  to  ascend 
around  the  stake,  could  have  felt  a  greater 
sensation  of  relief  than  I  when  I  found  my- 
self likely  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  night's  shel- 
ter I  The  cause  may  seem  very  inadequate, 
but  such  an  experience  to  a  young  woman  of 
seventeen,  unused  to  anything  but  the  tender- 
est  care,  and  endowed  with  an  active  imag- 
ination, embraces  the  apprehension  of  every 
species  of  horror  of  which  she  has  ever  known 
or  read.  Fortunately,  I  was  ignorant  of 
much  pf  the  real  danger  that  I  ran,  however 
much  I  may  have  dwelt  upon  imaginary 
evils,  but,  looking  back,  I  can  not  to  this 
day  recall  the  fact  that  my  at  last  obtaining 
the  shelter  of  a  respectable  hotel  roof  was 
solely  due  to  an  accidentally  noticed  family 
resemblance  without  shuddering. 

The  Civil  Rights  bill  has  now  passed,  and 
all  white  women,  as  well  as  the  colored  race, 
have  reason  to  be  thankful,  for  under  its  pro- 
visions there  seems  to  be  a  method  by  which 
white  women  who  can  pay  their  way,  but  are 
unattended  by  gentlemen,  may  compel  good 
hotels  to  harbor  them,  at  least  until  they 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  unworthy  of 
such  shelter. 

The  reason  given  for  refusing  admittance 
to  ladies  without  male  escort  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  ridiculous.  Many  most  reputable 
women  are  daily  compelled,  by  business  or 
social  reasons,  to  travel  alone,  and  they  meet 
with  little  inconvenience  in  so  doing,  save  in 
the  large  cities.  Here,  where  shelter  is  most 
needed,  they  have  the  most  difSculty  in  ob- 
taining it. 

Bupposing  that  women  traveling  without 
male  escort  are  not  always  reputable,  is  it  by 
any  means  certain  that  those  with  such  escort 
are  invariably  immaculate  ?  And  are  women, 
as  a  rule,  so  much  worse  than  men  that  the 
former  should  be  required  to  give  surety  for 
good  behavior,  which  the  latter  are  absolved 
from? 

In  the  following  clause  of  the  Civil  Rights 
bill  we  think  we  see  an  opportunity  that  per- 
haps its  makers  did  not  see,  by  which  wo- 
men may  escape  from  a  custom  as  odious  by 

its  implication  as  it  is-cruel  JQ  jli^jajiplication. 
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The  bill  provides :  **  That  all  persons  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  fall  and  equal  employment 
of  the  accommodations,  advantages,  facili- 
ties, and  privileges  of  inns,  public  convey- 
ances on  land  and  water,  theaters,  and  other 
places  of  public  amusement  subject  only  to 
the  conditions  and  limitations  established  by 
law,  and  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of  every 
race  and  color,  r^^rdless  of  any  previous 
condition  of  servitude.'' 

When  this  bill  has  become  a  law,  can  not 
first-class  hotels  be  compelled  to  open  their 
doors  to  white  women  as  well  as  to  the  col- 
ored race  9 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Toung  Wo- 
men's Christian  Associations  of  New  York 


and  Boston  have  opened  houses  where,  at 
moderate  rates,  women  traveling  alone  can 
receive  shelter.  This  bare  fact  may  be  gen- 
erally known,  but  the  locations  of  the  lodg- 
ing-houses are  not  generally  known.  The 
persons  who  would  derive  the  most  benefit 
from  them,  young  women  coming  into  the 
cities  from  the  country,  if  they  have  ever 
heard  of  them  at  all,  have  no  idea  of  where 
to  look  for  these  lodging-houses  or  hotels. 
Why  are  not  placards  announcing  their  ex- 
istence and  location  conspicuously  placed  in 
every  ddpdt,  in  every  car  of  all  the  lines  run- 
ning into  the  cities,  in  every  steamboat,  in 
every  ferry-house  or  boat,  and  even  in  every 
horse-car  and  omnibus  t  The  expense  would 
be  comparatively  inconsiderable,  the  benefit 
immeasurable.  sthel  c.  gale. 


wHh  aU  Inrth,  ud  en  not  with  Impultj  b«  utflMtod-—  Ommh* 


THE   ENGLISH    LANGUAGE-ITS   PROPERTIES   AND  EXCELLENCES. 


THE  principal  European  languages  have 
each  some  some  one  distinctive  excel- 
lence ;  thus  the  Italian  is  soft,  flowing,  liquid, 
and  has  consequently  become  the  favorite 
language  of  song.  The  French  is  keen,  sub- 
tile, facile,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  courteous 
homage  and  delicate  flattery.  The  German, 
having  retained  its  facility  for  compounding 
words,  thus  rendering  it  capable  of  express- 
ing minute  shades  of  meaning,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  hair-splitting  metaphysics  and 
speculations. 

The  English,  though  lacking  the  peculiar, 
dominant  qualities  of  the  others,  is  yet,  in 
many  respects,  superior  to  each  and  all,  ow- 
ing to  its  composite  character.  To  its  own 
native  wealth  has  been  added  from  every 
source  whatever  was  useful  and  profitable, 
and,  in  time,  it  will  doubtless  absorb  all  oth- 
er tongraes  and  become  universal. 

European  languages  have  for  centuries 
been  growing  apart,  but  having  probably 
nearly  reached  their  limit  of  difiTerence,  they 
must  again  begin  to  approach  each  other. 


dropping,  by  mutual  consent,  unimportant 
difierences  of  orthography,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  difSculties  of  their  acquisition. 

Many  students  after  parroting  over  the 
spelling-book  and  memorizing  the  grammar^ 
entirely  ignore  the  study  of  English  lan- 
guage. They  study  '*  the  languages,"  mean- 
ing thereby  Latin  and  Greek,  to  improve 
taste,  acquire  ideas,  and  prepare  themselvea 
generally  for  the  business  of  life.  Yet  the 
blundering,  hurried  translations  made  in  far 
the  greater  part  of  schools  and  colleges,  haa 
no  esthetic  value.  Memory  is  the  only  men- 
tal faculty  that  really  labors,  the  other  pow- 
ers are  but  slightly  exercised,  scarcely  kept 
from  dwindling.  Minds  of  but  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  day  after  day  scramble  over 
pages  of  Horace,  Cicero,  Memorabilia,  or  Ho- 
mer, without  time  to  consider  beauty  of 
thought  or  diction,  merely  hoarding  up 
words,  words,  words,  and  unless  they  have 
judiciously  accompanied  themselves  with  a 
good  translation,  they  have  no  correct  con- 
ception of  the  work  as  a  whole. ,     r-^  r^  m  /> 
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Mj  object  is  not  to  have  any  depreciate 
ttie  value  of  these  languages  of  the  learned, 
but  to  help  them  to  appreciate  the  worth  of 
our  own  language  as  a  means  of  mental  dis- 
cipline. Somewhere,  in  the  coU^ate  course, 
time  should  be  found,  or  made,  for  the  study 
of  the  English  language  and  the  English 
classics.  Scarcely  no  one  comprehends  the 
power,  the  grandeur  of  the  English.  We 
have  so  long  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ancients,  we  are  dwarfed.  We  might  gather 
vasts  harvests  in  our  own  fields,  while  we  are 
only  gleaning  straws  from  our  neighbor's 
gathered  store.  A  certain  knowledge  of 
many  tongues  is  necessary  to  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  our  own,  but  when  we 
have  only  gained  the  means  of  studying  our 
language  to  some  purpose,  we  stop  as  though 
we  had  gained  the  end. 

The  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages 
are  outgrowths  of  the  Latin.  When  Rome 
was  '*  mistress  of  the  world,"  all  the  elegant 
culture,  literary  and  artistic  knowledge  of 
Europe,  dwelt  in  those  two  promontories  em- 
braced by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. By  the  might  of  her  genius  and  the 
power  of  arms,  the  language  of  Rome  became 
the  language  of  her  provinces,  and,  modified 
by  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  original 
tongues  and  the  varying  characters  of  the 
people,  have  become  fixed  as  the  **  modem 
languages."  There  is  excellent  reason  for 
the  dearth  of  original  writings  of  any  merit 
during  the  Dark  Ages.  The  Latin  died 
with  the  Roman  Empire.  Modem  languages 
were  in  their  infancy,  and  had  not  the  grace, 
compass,  or  exactness  necessary  in  a  medium 
for  grand,  el^ant,  or  lofby  ideas.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  or  Greek  was  indispensable  to 
scholars  during  this  time,  because  there  was 
absolutely  no  literature  in  any  other  Europe- 
an tongue.  And  many  believed  it  impossible 
that  these  modem  dialects  could  ever  become 
fit  vehicles  for  refined  thought.  Berthold, 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  put  as  low  an  estimate 
upon  the  German  as  many  of  the  present  day 
put  upon  English.  Li  1786,  writing  against 
the  translation  of  religious  books  into  Ger- 
man, he  said,  ^'  Can  these  men  assert  that  our 
language  is  capable  of  expressing  what  great 
authors  have  written  in  Latin  and  Greek  on 
the  high  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
on  general  science  ?    It  certainly  is  not,  and 


therefore  they  either  invent  new  words  or 
employ  old  ones  in  erroneous  senses,  which  ia 
especially  dangerous  in  sacred  Scriptures. 
For  who  will  say  that  unlearned  men,  or 
women,  into  whose  hands  these  translations 
may  fall,  can  find  the  tme  sense  of  the  Gos- 
pels or  St.  Paul's  Epistles  ?  " 

When  the  Romans  took  their  arms  ami 
arts  into  Britain,  some  fifty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  that  country  was  occupied  by 
various  tribes  and  families  of  the  Celtic  race. 
Cicero  {Ad  Atticum^  iv.  16),  says,  "Pluin 
dwellings,  river-dams,  roads,  and  stone  piers 
had  been  built  by  the  inhabitants,  and  tin- 
mines  had  been  worked  : "  from  this  testi- 
mony we  argue  a  certain  civilization ;  to  gain 
the  country,  required  of  the  Romans  nearly 
a  hundred  years'  struggle,  hence  we  argue 
persistent  courage  in  these  ''barbarians;" 
though  they  became  tax-payers,  they  were 
never  made  slaves. 

Four  hundred  years  of  lioman  companion- 
ship naturally  imparted  to  this  sturdy  race 
somewhat  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  Latin 
language,  knowledge,  and  literature.  Tet 
in  the  ''battle  of  the  languages"  the  Celtic 
undoubtedly  conquered,  and  we  must  look 
to  a  later  day  for  the  "  Romanizing  "  of  our 
own.  The  spectator  says  that,  **  while  from 
the  fact  that  invaders  rarely  take  wives  with 
them,  marrying  women  who  are  natives  of 
the  countries  which  they  occupy,  the  chil- 
dren usually  speak  the  language  of  their 
mothers,  this  rule  is  not  universal;  that, 
while  few  Roman  women  ever  went  to  France 
or  Spain,  French  and  Spanish  are  only  Ro- 
man dialects;  that  Latin  never  conquered 
Greek,  nor  the  Indian  tongues  that  of  their 
Sanscrit  invaders,  and,  therefore,  asks  if  the 
trae  position  is  not "  that  the  mother's  tongue 
conquers  the  father's  when  her  civilization  is 
equal  or  superior,  and  not  else."  Were  thi» 
correct,  we  must  believe  the  Britain  equal  in 
culture  to  the  Roman,  which  is  scarcely  cred- 
ible, but  we  judge  the  native  tongue  was  re- 
tained, first,  because  the  Celts  were  not  of  a 
pliable,  changeful  temperament ;  second,  be- 
cause they  greatly  outnumbered  the  foreign- 
ers, and,  consequently,  their  mother-tongue 
would  be  more  frequently  spoken  and  heard 
by  all. 

In  the  fifth  century  across  the  German 
Ocean  came  a  new  swarm  of  invaders ;  though 
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bearing  many  namee,  they  were  all  essentially 
^^Low  Germans.**  The  Angles  and  Saxons 
predominated  either  in  numbers  or  mental 
force,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  country, 
and  ultimately  to  the  new  language. 

Why  could  these  Teutons  impose  their 
tongue  upon  a  race  confessedly  superior  to 
them,  and  which  the  Roman  had  so  slightly 
modified?  It  is  possible  the  effect  is  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  coming  of  Saxon  women 
into  the  country.  These  nations,  at  the  time 
of  the  iuyasion  of  Germany  by  Caesar,  were 
noted  for  the  '*  religious  veneration  "  paid  to 
woman,  and  it  is  well  known  that  foreigners 
retain  their  language  much  longer,  and  in  a 
purer  state,  when  they  emigrate  with  their 
families  than  when  not  so  accompanied. 
However  this  may  be,  the  language  became 
in  time  largely  Anglo-Saxon,  and  to  this  day 
three-fourths  of  the  words  in  common  use  can 
be  traced  to  it  for  their  origin. 

But  another  change  was  to  be  made,  llie 
successful  Norman  invasion  in  1100  brought 
Norman-French  into  the  country,  and  many 
words  were  thereby  imposed  upon  the  An- 
glo-Saxon, and,  as  late  writer  remarks,  but 
for  this  we  should  to-day  be  using  such  ex- 
pressions as  ^'  sand  waste  "  for  desert,  ^*  show- 
holiness  **  for  hypocrisy,  '^  afterthinking  "  for 
repentance,  **  tonguefnl  *'  for  loquacious,"  but 
certainly  we  should  have  retained  a  much 
greater  degree  of  picturesqueness  of  phrase 
had  such  words  been  retained. 

The  Anglo-Saxon-Norman  gave  place  to 
the  English  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Many 
writers  speak  of  them  as  separate  languages, 
but  the  latter  is  rather  a  modified  form  of 
the  more  ancient  tongue.  The  orthography 
was  materially  changed,  various  inflections 
were  dropped,  and  many  foreign  words  in- 
troduced. About  1270  private  letters  began 
to  be  written  in  French  in  place  of  Latin ;  the 
French  language  attained  a  wide  popularity, 
and  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  became 
the  court  language  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England. 

Wickliffe  made  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
about  1888.  Chaucer,  the  '*  father  of  English 
poetry,**  wrote  about  the  year  1892.  The 
following  extracts  will  show  the  changes  the 
language  has  passed  through  to  reach  its 
present  perfectness. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  dead  language  now. 


but  the  Country  Friesio  is  said  to  possess 
more  true  Anglo-Saxon  sounds  than  any  oth- 
er dialect.  Some  verses  of  the  Countess 
Blessington  have  been  rendered  in  the  pre- 
sent Country  Friesio,  and  this  extract  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  dialect : 

*'HwatbUtdoa,libb«n? 
What  art  then,  life? 

**  Lange  oeren  fen  smerte. 
Long  houra  of  grief. 

''Dead,  bwatbistdouf 
Death,  wbat  art  thou  f 

*'  De  laeUte,  baeste  frion.** 
The  laat,  beat  friend. 

"Da  astrehte  se  Haelend  hys  hand  and 
hrepode  hyne,**  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  verse, 
^Then  outstretched  the  Saviour  his  hand 
and  touched  hiuL**  Wycklifie  renders  the  line 
thus, "  And  Jhesus  holdynge  forthe  the  hand, 
touchide  hym.** 
Chaucer,  describing  Griseldi,  says- 
Bat  though  this  majdcD  tendre  were  of  age, 

Yet  in  the  brest  of  hire  yirginitee 
Ther  was  eDclosed  sad  and  ripe  corage: 
And  in  gret  reverence  and  charitee 
Hire  old  pooro  fader  fostred  she. 

The  form  of  the  language  orthographically 
in  1618  shows  an  approach  to  the  present. 
Among  the  regulations  of  St  PauFs  school 
the  acquirements  of  the  master  are  described 
as  follows :  *'  He  is  to  be  lemed  in  good  and 
clone  Latin  literature,  and  also  in  Greke,  iff 
such  may  be  gotten ;  I  wolde  the  boys  were 
taught  always  in  good  literature,  both  Latin 
and  Greke.** 

It  can  not  but  be  that  if  our  language  were 
studied  systematically  as  the  dead  languacres 
are  studied,  it  would  yield  to  the  student 
deeper  pleasures,  richer  profits,  than  does  the 
groping  about  among  the  dead  ashes  of  dead 
peoples  and  a  dead  past 

AMELIB  V.   FBTIT. 


A  TABLE  OF  DAILY   SAYINGS  AT 
COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

THE  editor  of  the  WayMe  says :  ^'  A  friend 
hands  us  the  following  table.  Who 
compiled  it,  we  know  not.  It  teaches  a 
wonderful  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  little 
savings: 
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Ct8,  a  Day.    Far  T§at,     Ten  Ysart^  F^  Turn. 


«x 

$10.00 

$180.00 

$8,900.00 

5K 

M.00 

M0.00 

5,800.00 

11 

40.00 

690.00 

11,600.00 

^X 

100.00 

1,800.00 

89,000.00 

55 

S00.00 

t.600.00 

58,000.00 

$1.00 

400.00 

5,800.00 

116,000.00 

**  By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  if  a 
person  sayes  only  2}  cents  per  day,  from  the 
time  he  is  twenty  until  he  is  seventy,  the 
^ggi*eg&te,  with  interest,  will  amount  to 
^2,900,  and  a  daily  saving  of  27^  cents  reaches 
the  important  sum  of  $29,000.  A  sixpence 
«aved  daily  will  provide  a  fund  of  nearly 
^7,000.     There  are  few  employed  who  can 


not  save  daily,  by  abstaining  from  the  use 
of  tobacco,  cigars,  liquor,  etc.,  twice  or  ten 
times  the  amount  of  the  six-cent  piece." 

[If  there  were  no  whiskey  and  tobacco — 
which  cost  so  much  money,  but  which  are 
neither  food  nor  drink,  in  any  proper  sense 
— ^there  would  be  very  few  criminals  or  pau- 
pers to  be  provided  for  by  the  more  self- 
denying  and  industrious.  Let  each  child 
put  money  in  savings  banks,  rather  than 
spend  it  for  candies  or  other  useless  things. 
Let  men  abstain  from  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics, and  they  will  have  money  in  their 
pockets.] 


"WHAT     A     BOY!^ 


THIS  frequenUy-used  expression  is  made 
the  rather  natural  tiUe  of  a  book  recently 
published  by  the  Lippincotts,  and  which  treats 
of  the  following  perplexing  problems  concern- 
ing the  troublesome  being  in  question :  *'  What 
«hall  we  do  with  him  ?  What  will  he  do  with 
himself?  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  conse- 
•quences?" 

The  author  has  evidently  had  a  rare  experi- 
ence as  regards  the  subject  of  the  first  problem. 
Phil  may  not  be  altogether  a  representative 
boy,  but  he  certainly  enforces  upon  our  atten- 
tion peculiarly  representative  experiences. 
Dealing  with  such  a  question  not  theoretically, 
t)nt  practically,  we  can  very  well  understand 
4md  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  even  occa- 
sional mistakes  which  the  older  members  of 
the  family  were  led  into  by  this  always-uncon- 
scious little  rascal  That  he  is  virtual  head  of 
the  house,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  at- 
tempts at  government  made  by  those  about 
liim,  no  one  can  doubt  who  either  reads  the 
4x)ok  or  makes  careful  observations  of  real  life. 

While  his  guardians  are  discussing  the  best 
methods  of  education,  '*  Phil  is  getting  it  on  a 
I>lan  of  his  own,  mostly  in  the  street,  schools 
-on  the  comer,  without  any  tuition  bills  payable 
in  advance.** 

No  sooner  do  they  "  plant  the  seeds  of  truth 
in  his  mind  than  the  young  rebel  goes  to  work 
to  dig  them  up  again."  His  mother  and 
**  Aunt  Maria"  find  to  their  consternation  that 
^*a  thousand  other  influences  are  at  work  upon 
the  boy  besides  those  which  they  directly  and 
immediately  exert;"  no  wonder  poor  Aunt 
Jiaria  exclaims,  **Bead  he  will,  and  where 


shall  I  find  books  enough  to  cram  him  inces- 
santly with  only  the  pure  and  good  ?  Talk  he 
will,  and  how  shall  I  teach  him  the  right  in- 
flection, so  that  *How  are  you?*  won*t  mean 
slang?  Learn  he  will,  and  how  can  I  keep 
him  from  learning  evil  as  well  as  good  ?  " 

Long  before  the  problem  is  settled  as  to 
**What  shall  we  do  with  him?"  the  young 
gentleman  takes  the  case  into  his  own  hands, 
and  we  become  interested  in  another  phase  of 
the  question:  "What  will  he  do  with  him- 
self?" 

Like  a  good  many  young  men  of  his  age 
having  this  problem  to  settle  for  themselves, 
he  concludes  to  try  a  hand  at  a  little  of  every- 
thing. Of  course  he  scorns  Aunt  Maria*s  ad- 
vice to  '*  look  out  while  he  is  making  himself 
Jack-ofall-trades,  to  see  that  he  is  at  least  mas- 
ter of  one ;  '*  all  suggestions  being  received  as 
"  preach,**  which  he  is  bound  to  ignore. 

He  has  now  fairly  reached  the  "conceited 
years;**  the  boy-man  is  able  to  comprehend 
eveiything,  Judge  of  nothing.  His  morals  are, 
and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  in  a  chrysa- 
lis state.  He  never  did,  and  never  will  again, 
know  as  much  as  he  knows  now.  Matters  of 
state,  religion,  and  political  questions,  upon 
which  the  world  has  been  at  issue  for  centu- 
ries, are  all  clearly  settled  in  his  own  mind ; 
and  he  considers  his  opinion  not  only  worth 
listening  to,  but  as  fixed  and  unalterable  as  the 
laws  of  the  universe. 

And  now  that  Phil  may  be  considered  as 
"  knowing  enough  to  cut  his  hair  before  it  is 
sufficiently  long  to  become  a  salable  article,** 
he  leaves  home  presumably  for  an  academic 
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training.  **  His  mother  qaestions  him  the  last 
thing  to  make  him  sure  that  he  is  clear  upon 
little  domestic  points  into  which  she  has  been 
trying  to  initiate  him :  ** 

"What  are  yon  to  do  aboat  your  sheets, 
Phiir 

**  Oh,  mother,  I  know  that  perfectly.  Pat 
one  of  the  hems  at  the  head  and  the  other  at 
the  foot" 

**  But,  Phil,  which  hem  goes  at  the  head  ?  " 

'*  I  think— yes— I  remember  now,  its  either 
the  wide  one  or  the  narrow ; "  and  Phil  looks 
triumphant,  as  if  he  had  solved  a  mighty  prob- 
lem, and  his  mother  concludes  to  let  the  hems 
take  care  of  themselvea 

Phil  has  one  ''regular  spree'*  while  he  is 
trying  to  find  out  what  to  do  with  himself;  he 
has  also  a  desperate  love  a£fair,  and  at  nineteen 
declares  that  he  is  '*  done  with  women ; "  how- 
ever, the  author  assures  us  that  he  recovers 
ih>m  his  disappointment.  Just  '*  as  most  of  us 
get  over  the  measles,  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
feel  all  the  safer  for  having  had  them.*' 

Finally,  after  manifold  trials  and  tribulations, 
common  to  the  young  man  of  the  period,  Phil 
declares, "  To  tell  the  truth,  I'm  disappointed  in 
myself.  Pm  not  a  bit  the  sort  of  fellow  I  meant 
to  be.  There's  another  Philip  Frost  who  is 
always  about  six  feet  in  advance  of  me,  and 
whom  I  have  been  trying  to  catch  up  with  all 
my  life.  E^$  a  splendid  fellow ;  he  never  does 
anything  wrong,  never  fools  away  his  mother's 
money,  never  says  *  the  devil  1 '  never  hangs 
around,  but  has  something  to  do,  and  does  it 
promptly ;  he  is  always  accomplishing  what  I 
am  only  dreaming  about" 

The  third  query,  as  to  '^  Who  is  to  blame  for 
the  consequences  f  "  reveals  more  fblly  the  real 
object  of  the  story.  "No  one  asks  Phil  in 
these  days  whether  he  is  of  age ;  he  carries  the 
insignia  of  that  honor  in  his  face— on  his  up- 
per lip  principally.  Phil  has  voted  once  for 
President,  and  a  year  previous,  in  preparation 
for  the  same,  wore  a  high  white  beaver,  which, 
at  a  distance,  looked  like  the  dome  of  a  small 
Turkish  mosque." 

The  young  gentlemen  now  faUs  in  love  with 
one  of  the  most  charming  specimens  of  youug 
womanhood,  and,  withal,  one  of  the  most  nat- 
ural which  the  world  of  fiction  has  produced. 
Xverything  moves  on  exactly  as  the  older 
members  of  the  family  could  wish ;  Phil  has 
met  "  the  one  Just  fitted  to  touch  his  moral 
nature;  the  naughty  words  have  evidently 
been  packed  up  and  put  away,  for  he  hasn't 
given  them  an  airing  this  great  while." 

But,  alasl  alasl     New  Tear's  Day  brings 


him  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady  of  en- 
tirely different  mold.  Phil  is  completely  be- 
witched, and  in  less  than  two  months  **  the- 
grand  event  takes  place."  "  And  now  the  last 
solemn  words  are  pronounced,  and  Phil,  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight,  draws  Viola's  arm  within 
his  own ;  there  is  nothing  of  him  to  be  seen 
except  head  and  shoulders  as  they  walk  down 
the  aisle,  and  Aunt  Maria  can  only  think  of  i^ 
bust  walking  off  in  a  draperied  pedestal" 

Their  young  married  life,  commenced  under 
very  favorable  auspices,  finds  its  first  interrup- 
tion of  happiness  when  Phil  is  seized  with  a> 
sudden  and  violent  cold.  The  author's  treat- 
ment of  "  the  difference  in  effect  produced  upoi^ 
the  opposite  sexes  by  a  cold  in  the  head  "  is- 
exceedingly  humorous.  "  Viola  had  become- 
a  £Gtct,  not  a  possibility,  and  &cts,  however  de- 
lightful, are  never  so  alluring  and  absorbing 
as  the  *  might  have  been,'  or  the  *  likely  to  be.'  '^ 
Bye-and-bye, "  after  Phil  had  leisure  to  think 
about  it,  Uiere  began  to  creep  into  his  mind* 
the  dim  consciousness  that  in  choosing  Viola^ 
he  must  also  choose  her  tastes,  her  pleasures,, 
and  her  associations;  the  same  thought,  too^ 
began  to  find  a  lodgement  somewhere  in  Vio- 
la's brain,"  and  now  a  series  of  matrimonial 
difficulties  follow,  extremely  spicy  and  amus- 
ing. 

Phil  endeavors  to  bring  his  wife  to  terms  hj 
devotion  to  his  former  sweetheart;  but  little- 
Clara  takes  the  matter  into  her  own  hands  and 
refuses  to  receive  any  attention  from  him. 
Viola  and  her  Mends  occupy  the  parlors  at 
evening,  while  Phil  takes  special  comfort  in  a^ 
skeleton  wagon,  which  "little  drcumstance- 
does  not  contribute  in  the  least  to  lessen  the- 
breach  between  them."  Matters  proceed  from, 
bad  to  worse,  until  Phil  decides  to  seek  an  In- 
diana divorce ;  a  serious  accident  compels  his- 
return,  and  renders  him  for  some  months  de- 
lirious, during  which  time  Viola  has  ample- 
opportunity  to  consider  the  real  state  of  afikirs^ 
and  learn  some  valuable  life  lessons.  During 
Phil's  convalescence  he  and  Viola  are  for  tha- 
first  time  truly  united,  though  to  the  last "  Vi- 
ola is  Viola  still,  there  being  too  much  to  be- 
rooted  out" 

That  Phil  should  be  obliged  to  suffer  through 
life,  as  most  of  us  do,  for  the  mistakes  we  com- 
mit in  early  years ;  that "  George  and  Bephro- 
nia  should  receive  the  natural  fruit  which  we- 
might  expect  from  such  grafting;"  that  Clara 
should  awaken  to  find  "  the  image  of  her  girl- 
ish dreams  after  all  but  clay ; "  and  that  "  tha- 
discipline  which  we  fkil  to  receive  in  childhood 
must  come  to  us  all  at  some  time  or  other  h» 
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life/'  are  pregnant  facts,  but  given  in  the  sim- 
ple order  of  the  stoiy  without  any  attempt  at 
"preach." 

The  chief  charm  of  the  book  is  its  life-like 
natoralnesB.    There  seems  to  be  a  character  or 


lesson  on  its  pages  for  every  one,  in  whatever 
condition,  and  wherever  there  are  young  peo- 
ple its  reading  would  be  beneficial,  and  to 
those  having  charge  of  children  and  youth  we 
recommend  it  cordially.  a  a.  a. 


TIBUBCIO    YASQUEZy    THE    GALIFOBHIA    BAHDIT. 


TjlBW  incidents  have  occasioned  more  sen- 
-A?  sation  in  California  since  the  early  dis- 
coveries of  gold,  which  so  hastened  the  de- 
velopment of  that  State,  than  the  arrest,  trial, 
conviction,  and  execution  of  Vasquez,  who, 
with  his  robber  band,  had  for  years  plun- 
dered and  ravaged  several  of  the  lower  coun- 
ties. He  was  a  ruthless  desperado,  regardless 
of  the  law,  and  laid  his  contributions  on  the 
thinly-disMbuted  settlers  of  Los  Alleles  and 
Santa  Clara  as  greed  or  caprice  dictated.  The 
officers  of  law  dreaded  him.  In  fact,  so  many 
attempts  to  capture  or  kill  him  had  failed, 
that  he  seemed  to  possess  a  charmed  life,  to 
be  protected  by  some  divinity.      But  his 


time  came.  The  net  was  spread  once  more, 
and  Vasquez  fell  into  it,  and  speedily  suffered 
the  penfdty  of  outraged  justice. 

There  are  in  his  countenance  (see  portrait) 
few  elements  of  an  attractive  character.  Well 
apparelled,  and  with  a  carefully  ordered  toi- 
let, it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  appeared  to  the 
superficial  a  dashing,  handsome  cavalier.  He 
was  sharp-witted,  keen-sighted,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  Caution,  as  the  development  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  side-head 
shows;  acquisitive,  ingenious  in  arranging 
plans  for  the  spoliation  of  the  traveler  or  the 
settler  in  some  quiet  California  valley. 

The  head,  broad  at  the  base,  shows  the 
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man  of  physical  endurance.  The  phynco- 
mental  organs  predominated,  hence  his  sym- 
pathies chiefly  related  to  physical  things,  the 
gratification  of  the  senses.  He  had  also 
much  perseverance,  determination,  and  self- 
reliance,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
lower  qualities,  gaye  him  character  for  abso 
lutism  in  the  administration  of  whatever  he 
had  to  undertake.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
allow  his  plans  to  be  interrupted  or  modified 
by  others  without  exhibiting  a  sharp  and 
unscrupulous  vindictiveness. 

The  cold,  keen,  calculating,  cruel  eyes  even 
in  his  portrait  have  che  stamp  of  the  harsh, 
relentless  rufElan.  The  massive,  tiger-like 
jaws  evince  the  possession  of  strong  passion 
and  propensity,  the  lips  showing  a  potent 
sensualism. 

That  wedge-like,  beetling  brow  does  not 
betoken  high  intellectual  development,  yet 
the  upper  side-head,  in  the  region  of  Ideality, 
is  prominent  enough  to  indicate  a  natural 
appreciation  of  physical  harmony  and  beauty. 
The  head  was  by  no  means  small,  and,  not 
withstanding  his  strong  basilar  developmcDt, 
there  are  indications  of  superior  mental  qual- 
ities, which,  if  they  had  been  properly  trained 
and  cultured  in  early  life  amid  refining  as- 
sociations, would  have  conduced  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  better  man  than  the  robber 
whose  name  was  a  terror  in  the  region  of  his 
raids  and  plunderings ;  perhaps,  nay,  prob- 
ably, considering  Yasquez'  natural  energy, 
a  man  would  have  been  developed  whose 
practical  usefulness  had  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  his  community,  and  obtained  its 
gpratitude,  not  its  curse. 

To  one  of  the  Alumni  of  our  Institute,  Mr. 
0.  B.  Fairbanks,  who  has  been  lecturing  in 
Oalifomia  for  several  months  past,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  photographic  portraits  from 
which  our  engraving  was  executed.  He  also 
sent  us  the  published  sketch  of  Yasquez*  ca- 
reer, a  condensation  of  which  we  give  here- 
with. Mr.  Fairbanks  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  convicted  bandit  shortly  before 
his  execution,  and  sent  us  a  syllabus  of  his 
estimate  of  Yasquez'  character,  which  more 
than  confirms  our  views  as  predicated  of  the 
portrait. 

Tiburcio  Vasquez  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Monterey,  Cal.,  in  the  year  1888.  Both  his 
parents  are  dead,  but  he  leaves  several  broth- 


ers living ;  one  residing  near  Monterey,  and 
another  in  the  vicinity  of  Hernandez  Valley, 
in  SaD  Benito  County.  In  his  youth  he  was 
naturally  smart  and  intelligent;  he  received 
a  fair  English  education,  which  was  some- 
what improved  in  after  years. 

In  the  year  1854  Tiburcio  attended  a  fan- 
dango, and  became  enamored  pro  tern,  of  a 
pretty  senorita.  She,  however,  showed  a  lit- 
tle partiality  toward  another  Californian,  and 
Yasquez  thereupon  quarreled  with  the  Cali- 
fornian, and  a  disturbance  arose.  The  con- 
stable of  the  town  undertook  to  quell  the 
disturbance,  when  Yasquez  drew  a  knife  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  then  fled  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  remained  concealed  un- 
til the  excitement  caused  by  the  affair  had 
subsided,  when  he  returned  and  frequented 
his  usual  haunts  without  molestation.  As 
the  witnesses  were  all  countrymen  of  the 
murderer,  the  case  was  misrepresented  in  the 
courts.  A  short  time  afterward  Yasquez  as- 
sociated himself  with  a  band  of  horse-thieves 
and  cut-throats,  who  were  then  the  terror  of 
Monterey  County.  After  the  gang  had  been 
thinned  out  by  the  Yigilantes,  he  transferred 
his  operations  to  the  section  of  country  north 
and  east  of  Monterey  County,  and  for  two 
years  "  interested "  himself  in  the  affairs  of 
the  large  stock -owners.  In  1857  he  went  to 
Los  Angeles  County,  where,  however,  he  was 
arrested  for  horse-stealing,  and  sent  to  the 
State  prison  for  flve  years.  After  a  confine- 
ment of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  escaped  with 
other  prisoners,  and  returned  to  his  mount- 
ain life  and  predatory  excursions.  Again 
was  he  arrested,  and  again  sent  to  the  State 
prison,  where  he  remained  until  the  18th  of 
August,  1868,  when  his  term  expired.  He 
had  not  been  out  two  months  before  he 
robbed  a  fish  peddler  whom  he  met  in  a  lone- 
ly part  of  the  road  on  the  San  Joaquin. 
Other  robberies  followed,  and  in  1864  he  be- 
came implicated  in  the  murder  of  an  Italian 
butcher,  which  obliged  him  to  change  his 
quarters  to  Sonoma  and  Contra  Costa  coun- 
ties. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  out- 
law is  dated  1867,  when  he  organized  a  small 
band  of  horse  dealers.  He  was  captured 
while  about  to  carry  off  a  drove  of  cattle  in 
the  night,  and  was  sent  to  the  State  prison 
for  four  years,  wheje  fie  j^i^g^e^jgf^ 
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when  he  was  discharged  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature.  Shortly  after  his  release  he 
joined  a  band  of  outlaws,  which  committed 
numerous  outrages  and  robberies  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Santa  Clara,  Monterey,  Fresno,  and 
Alameda.  Stages  were  robbed,  ranches  were 
plundered,  horses  and  cattle  stampeded,  and 
a  reig^  of  terror  inaugurated. 

Sheriflb  Morse,  of  Alameda,  and  Adams 
and  Harris,  of  Santa  Clara,  had  been  in  pur- 
suit of  the  band  for  a  long  time  without  suc- 
cess, until  the  spring  of  1871,  when  Morse 
came  upon  one  of  the  leaders,  named  Soto, 
in  a  cafion  near  the  Panoche  Grande.  Soto 
made  a  determined  resistance,  and  fired  at 
the  officer,  but  Morse  shot  him  through  the 
head.  Vasquez  escaped  and  went  to  Mexico, 
but  returned  almost  immediately  by  steamer  to 
San  Francisco,  and  finding  the  officers  of  law 
on  the  watch,  betook  himself  to  the  mount- 
ains near  the  New  Idria  quicksilver  mines. 
The  place  is  wild  and  almost  inaccessible, 
and  the  entrance  is  so  narrow  that  one  man 
well  armed  can  keep  a  sheri£P  s  posse  at  bay. 
Here  he  organized  a  new  band.  His  first  ex- 
ploit was  the  abduction  of  the  daughter  of 
Pedro  Garda,  of  San  Juan,  and  then  a  series 
of  robberies  and  depredations  was  inaugu- 
rated. When  the  news  of  these  daring  out- 
rages reached  the  authorities,  measures  were 
at  once  taken  to  capture  the  bandits.  Vas- 
quez was  met  on  the  road  by  a  daring  con- 
stable of  Santa  Clara  County.  A  sharp  en- 
counter ensued,  in  which  both  were  wounded, 
and  Vasquez  escaped. 

Keeping  close  in  his  mountain  fastnesses* 
he  pilifered  and  robbed  from  travelers  and 
ranchos,  even  stealing  the  horses  of  officers 
who  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  At  length, 
becoming  bolder,  he  and  his  companions 
planned  the  robbery  of  Snyder's  store,  at 
Tres  Pinos,  which  was  carried  out  with  fatal 
consequences  to  several  unfortunate  men  who 
attempted  to  dispute  their  right  to  the  out- 
rage. Soon  after  this  exhibition  of  fiendish 
prowess,  Vasquez  retired  to  San  Benito  Coun- 
ty, the  scene  of  former  depredations,  where 
he  soon  after  aroused  the  country  by  his  out- 
rages. Large  rewards  were  offered  for  his 
capture,  dead  or  alive,  and  vigorous  efforts 
were  set  on  foot  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

At  length,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  last 
year,  the  carefully-laid  plans  of  several  State 


and  military  officers  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  great  robber  chieftain  and  some  of  his 
men  in  Los  Angeles  County.  He  was  con- 
veyed to  San  Jos6,  and  there  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Davidson,  at  Snyder's  store, 
the  testimony  being  so  positive  that  the  jury 
rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  the  first  de- 
gree, and  sentence  of  execution  by  hanging 
was  pronounced  to  take  effect  on  the  19th  of 
March  last  He  was  accordingly  executed 
on  that  date,  exhibiting  to  the  last  an  un- 
flinching coolness. 

One  of  his  last  acts  was  the  following  ex- 
hortation, which  shows  that  he  was  not  de- 
ficient in  intellectual  cultivation,  and  pos- 
sessed qualities  for  a  better  manhood : 

*'To  Fathbbs  Ain>  Mothbbs  of  Chil- 
DBBN."  —  Standing  at  the  portals  of  the 
unknown  and  unknowable  world,  and  look- 
ing back  upon  the  life  of  this  as  I  have  seen 
it,  I  would  urge  upon  you  to  make  your 
greatest  care  to  so  train,  infiuence,  instruct, 
and  govern  the  young  to  whom  you  have 
given  life,  that  they  be  kept  aloof,  as  far  as 
in  the  nature  of  things  is  possible,  from  the 
degrading  companionship  of  the  immoral 
and  vicious.  The  general  welfare  of  society 
depends  upon  the  strict  performance  of  this 
part  of  your  duty." 


SUGAB-BOILING  IN  FLORIDA. 

I  AM  sure  that  many  of  my  young  readers 
at  the  North  would  like  to  have  been  with 
me  on  the  28th  of  November,  for  I  had  then 
one  of  the  noeeUii  of  times  that  can  be  imag- 
ined. It  was  Just  two  days  after  Thanksgiv- 
lug,  when  old  Jack  Frost  was  making  sad 
havoc  among  the  fields  and  flowers  at  the 
North ;  but  here  it  was  sunny  and  warm,  with 
the  thermometer  at  70,  and  the  gardens  plant- 
ed for  spring  vegetables,  while  the  birds  sang 
their  sweet  songs  in  the  orange  trees  that  were 
laden  with  ripe,  golden  fruit 

It  was  Just  the  day  for  a  row  on  the  St 
John's  River,  and  with  old  Steve  at  the  oars, 
and  the  tide  in  our  favor,  we — that  is,  several 
ladies,  with  our  little  Harry,  the  prince  of  the 
household,  who,  by  the  way,  did  his  share  of 
the  rowing  with  a  waUdng-cane— soon  made 
the  stretch  of  three  miles,  and  landed  safely  at 
a  small  plantation  on  the  river  above  Jackson- 
ville. 

As  we  neared  the  wharf  the  scent  of  the 
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boiling  ragar  was  wafted  to  us  as  a  sweet  wel- 
come, and  along  the  rivet's  bank  was  strewn 
the  refuse  of  the  crushed  cane.  A  few  mo- 
ments' walk  brought  us  to  the  sugar-house, 
near  which  stood  the  mill  in  which  the  cane 
is  ground.  A  short  distance  off  was  seen  a 
grove  of  bananas,  while  over  our  heads  the 
swaying  branches  of  the  live  oak  were  draped 
in  long  wreaths  of  the  beautifhl  Spanish  moss. 

All  about  on  the  ground  lay  the  rich,  Juicy 
stalks  of  the  sugar-cane,  while  Sambo  and 
Gingo,  or  some  other  &o,  were  feeding  the  mill 
with  cane,  and  another  ragged,  rollicking  ne- 
gro was  driving  the  mules  which  turned  the 
mill  to  a  tune  and  words  of  his  own,  the  latter 
something  in  this  wise :  ^  Ha,  now  I  git  round, 
Die  Gray,  some  time  tu  day;  I  say  you  trot 
long.  He-upl  he-up;  hi,  hi,  hi  I  round  she 
goes  I  Cane  cum  once  year,  git  long;  hi,  hi, 
hi,  he-up  I" 

Crushed  bits  of  cane  were  passing  through 
the  mill  and  dropping  to  the  ground  on  one 
side,  while  the  dark,  sweet  Juice  was  flowing 
off  in  another  direcdon  through  a  leader  into 
large  troughs  within  the  boiling-room;  and 
here  we  had  a  drink  from  a  tin  dipper  of  the 
pure,  sweet  Juice  fresh  from  the  mill,  and  it 
wasn't  bad  to  take— one  of  those  sort  of  good- 
ies that,  when  once  tasted,  it  is  hard  to  say, 
stop. 

In  this  room  was  a  large  furnace,  over  which 
was  placed  an  immense  tin  boiler  or  pan,  di- 
Tided  into  thirteen  compartmento,  filled  with 
the  liquid,  from  the  cold  Juice  which  was  led 
from  the  troughs  into  the  first  pan  to  the  boil- 
ing, foaming  syrup  contained  In  the  last  Sev- 
eral men  were  employed  in  skimming  off  the 
floating  bits  of  cane  and  scum,  while  others, 
•  with  wooden  shovels,  were  guiding  the  liquid 
fix>m  one  compartment  into  the  next  until  it 
reached  the  last,  where  it  was  tempered  by 
thermometer,  thence  conducted  through  a  tin 
pipe  into  other  great  troughs  within  the  cooling- 
room.  Here  the  hot  syrup  is  dipped  into  bar- 
rels, where  it  cools  and  hardens  into  sugar.  In 
the  bottom  of  each  barrel  are  small  vent-holes, 
through  which  the  thinner  portions  of  the 
syrup  escape  into  tubs,  and  this  is  known  as 
molasses. 

Little  flat  sticks,  or  '*  spoons,"  made  from  the 
outer  bark  of  the  cane,  were  given  us,  which 
we  dipped  into  the  boiling  sugar,  blowing  and 
tasting,  tasting  and  blowing,  while  smacking 
our  lips  amid  exclamations  of:  "Oh,  how 
good  I  Isn't  this  fUnl"  Then  down  would 
go  the  spoons  again,  now  fishing  for  bits  of 
sugar,  or  dipping  up  the  delicious  candied 


syrup,  then  back  again  into  the  boiling  hot 
liquid,  or  into  the  cooler  troughs  where  the 
floating  sugar  lay  a  crispy  scum,  invitmg  all  to 
partake. 

As  to  otir  little  Harry,  his  eyes  fiOrly  spark- 
led with  delight,  and  like  a  young  robin  he 
stood  with  mouth  wide  open  begging  for  more. 

It  seemed  like  a  grand,  old  molassee-candy 
making,  and  we  sipped  and  tasted  and  licked 
our  sticks  and  licked  our  fingers  until  we  were 
satisfied,  and  willing  to  leave  the  hot,  close 
room  for  the  fresh  air,  and  return  to  our  boat, 
nibbling  great  stalks  of  sugar-cane  as  we  went, 
to  the  tune  of:  "Hi-hi,  he-upl  Git  long,  I 
say:  cane  come  once  year;  round  she  goes. 
Hi-hi,  he-up  I "  ahha  olbavb8. 
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THE    KING-BIBD. 

THE  king-bird  is  exceedingly  well-known 
throughout  America;  it  belongs  to  the 
fly-catcher  family  of  birds.  The  head  of  the 
bird  ]b  strongly  made,  the  beak  laige  and  wide 
at  the  base  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  well- 
hooked.  The  king-bird  belongs  to  the  migra- 
tory species,  arriving  in  the  United  States 
about  ihe  month  of  April,  and  remaining  until 
the  end  of  autumn. 

It  has  attained  the  name,  not  on  account  of 
its  size,  certainly,  because  it  is  a  small  bird,  but 
on  account  of  the  position  it  appears  to  hold 
among  the  feathered  tribe;  it  is  also  called  the 
tyrant  fly-catcher.  During  the  breeding  sea- 
son the  life  of  the  king-bird  is  a  continued 
series  of  battles  and  encounters  with  birds,  in 
most  cases  with  those  &r  larger  than  itself; 
but  in  these  contests  the  little  king-bird  usually 
comes  off  conqueror.  Hawks,  crows,  and  the 
bald-eagle,  if  not  the  great  black  eagle,  really 
dread  a  battle  with  this  little  champion.  Should 
he  meet  one  of  these  great  birds  in  his  airy 
flights,  the  king-bird  inunediately  mounts  to 
considerable  height  above  him,  and  then  darta 
down  upon  his  back,  sometimes  fixing  there,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  eagle,  who  endeav- 
ors by  all  sorts  of  evolutions  to  rid  himself  of 
his  uncomfortable  rider;  but  the  king-bird  is 
not  easily  thrown  off;  besides,  he  teases  the 
eagle  incessantly,  sweeps  over  him  from  right 
to  left,  remounts,  all  the  while  keeping  up  a 
shrill  and  rapid  twittering.  These  attacks 
continue  sometimes  for  more  than  a  mile,  till 
he  is  relieved  by  some  of  his  tribe  of  equal 
courage. 

There  is  a  bird,  however,  which,  by  reason 
of  ita  miperior  .peed,^  of  wJDj^gY^time. 
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more  than  a  match  for  the  king-bird;  it  is  the 
purple  martin,  whose  food  and  disposition  are 
«  good  deal  like  those  of  the  king-bird.  As 
«oon,  howeyer,  as  the  young  of  the  king-bird 
are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  he  becomes  as 
mild  and  peaceable  as  other  birds.  Audubon 
relates  a  battle  between  a  martin  and  king- 
bird, wherein  the  former  was  the  conqueror. 
The  martin  had  long  held  sole  possession  of  a 
iarm-yard,  and  when  the  king-bird  came  to 
build  his  nest  within  the  same  bounds,  he  was 
assaulted  by  the  martin  with  great  fhry.  The 
ountest  lasted  some  time,  until  the  poor  king- 


The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  white,  with 
the  exception  of  a  gray  patch  on  the  breast 
The  length  of  the  bird,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  Is  about  eight 
inches,  when  full  grown. 

Ths  Most  Populoub  Towits  xk  £ko- 
LAND. — ^London  has  a  population  of  8,445,- 
160 ;  Portsmouth  has  82,842 ;  Bristol,  196,186 ; 
Wolverhampton,  71,718 ;  Birmingliam,  866,- 
325 ;  Leicester  contains  109,880 ;  Manchester, 
the  great  cotton-spinning  mart,  has  856,626 ; 


THB     KING-BIBD. 


4)ird  actually  died,  worn  out  from  the  struggle, 
and  its  mate  was  forced  to  leave  the  barn-yard. 

The  king-bird  is  thought  by  many  to  eat 
^ees,  and  for  that  reason  many  bee-keepers 
•how  little  kindness  for  it  It  is  claimed  by 
•ome,  however,  that  it  does  not  devour  the 
working-bees,  but  merely  singles  out  the 
drones;  but  even  if  it  should  destroy  a  few 
hundred  bees  annually,  it  more  than  repays 
4he  loss  by  its  enormous  destruction  of  worms 
jmd  insects  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. 

It  builds  ito  nest  early  in  May,  among  the 
hranches  of  a  tree,  selecting  for  the  purpose 
•lender  twigs,  fine  grass,  and  horse-hair.  The 
^ggs  of  the  king-bu*d  are  usually  five  in  num- 
ber, and  there  are  too  broods  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  plumage  of  the  king-bird  is 
generally  of  a  somber  character.  The  head  is 
black,  but  when  the  bird  raises  the  crest-feath- 
-ers,  which  it  does  when  excited,  they  are  seen 
to  be  of  a  bright  orange,  or  flame  color.  The 
tail  is  black,  tipped  with  white,  and  the  cov- 
erts of  the  wing  are  marked  with  dull  white. 


Salford,  185,726;  Oldham,  87,687 ;  Notting- 
ham, 92,251;  Liverpool,  516,068;  Bradford, 
168,805;  Leeds,  285,118;  Sheffield,  267,881; 
Hull,  188,982;  Sunderland,  106,842;  New- 
castle, 1 87,065.  The  density  of  the  population 
varies  from  11.1  persons  to  an  acre  in  Nor- 
wich, to  99.1  to  an  acre  in  Liverpool.  The 
number  to  an  acre  in  London  is  45.7,  so  that 
Liverpool  is  more  than  twice  as  densely  pop- 
ulated as  London. 


"  Out  Wbst."— The  Western  Washington 
Industrial  Association  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory has  recently  purchased  sixty  acres  oi 
ground  at  Olympia,  on  which  to  hold  an 
nual  fairs,  and  $3,000  is  at  once  to  be  ex 
pended  in  permanent  improvements.  The 
site  has  a  supply  of  water  and  fine  surround- 
ing scenery,  including  a  beautiful  bay,  snow- 
capped mountains,  etc.  This  association  was 
"  organized  to  develop  the  resources  of  Wash- 
ington Territory." 
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I^EW    YORK, 

JUNE,     1875. 

TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 
rpHE  oanse  of  Phrenology  and  reform  has 
-^  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Samuel  R.  Wells ;  but  the  work  of  this  office, 
of  which  he  was  for  so  many  years  the  earn- 
est promoter,  will  go  on,  and  it  is  expected 
that  those  who  had  been  associated  for  years 
with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  business  will  efficiently  co- 
operate in  endeavor,  and  contribute  as  here- 
tofore to  its  successful  maintenance.  With 
the  recent  removal  to  787  Broadway,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  phrenological  cabinet 
and  publication  office  at  this  place,  new  and 
improved  facilities  have  been  introduced, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  future  will  indicate 
the  wisdom  of  the  step,  and  more  than  re- 
alize the  expectations  entertained  by  Mr. 
Wells. 

In  the  management  of  the  Phbbnolooioal 
Journal  Mr.  H.  S.  Drayton,  for  several  years 
connected  with  it,  will  have  charge  of  the 
editorial  department. 

Mr.  Nelson  Sizer,  for  over  twenty  years 
associated  as  lecturer  and  chief  examiner, 
will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Eissist,  as  heretofore,  in  the  editorial  and  pro- 
fessional branches  of  the  office. 

The  firm  name,  S.  R.  Wells,  known  so 
widely  and  favorably,  will  be  hereafter  S.  R 
Wells  &  Co.,  this  slight  modification  being 
indicative  of  the  purpose  to  carry  on  the 


work  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  human* 
ity  which  has  characterized  it. 

In  accordance  with  an  understanding 
which  had  long  existed  between  Mr.  Wells 
and  myself,  to  the  effect  that  I  should  con- 
tinue the  business  should  any  event  occur  to 
prevent  his  personal  superintendence  of  it,  I 
am  warranted  in  making  the  above  announce- 
ment, and  would  invite  a  continuance  of  the 
&vor  shown  us  in  the  past  by  the  Mends  of 
mental  and  moral  progress.  Indeed,  may  we 
not  expect  that  all  who  have  indicated  an 
interest  in  this  noble  work  will  co-operate 
with  us  in  its  extension,  and  bless  the  memo- 
ry of  him  who  has  gone  by  increased  effort 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Phrenology  and 
humanity,  at  once  as  much  their  own  as  oursi 

OHABLOTTB  FOVOiEB  WELLS. 


OUR  LOSS. 
o 


/^N  Tuesday  morning,  the  18th  of  April, 
^^  near  the  hour  of  eight,  Samuel  R  Wells, 
the  publisher  of  the  Phbsnolooical  Joub- 
NAL  and  of  the  Sdmee  of  HeaUh,  died.  But 
eleven  days  before  he  had  been  promoting 
the  fitting  up  and  decoration  of  the  new 
store,  into  which  only  two  weeks  before  he 
had  caused  to  be  removed  the  property  and 
effects  relating  to  the  professional  and  pub- 
lishing departments  of  his  business.  This 
removal  had  been  no  small  undertaking, 
since  it  involved  the  transfer  of  an  extensive 
collection  of  scientific  and  artistic  objects — 
the  accumulations  of  very  many  years — be- 
sides the  large  stock  of  books  and  the  mate- 
rials used  in  the  preparation  of  the  two  mag- 
azines. It  therefore  had  an  exhausting  effect 
on  a  man  whose  physical  vigor  and  endur- 
ance were  not  of  the  most  robust  order,  and 
by  no  means  equal  to  his  mental  energy  and 
nervous  elasticity.  But  he  would  probably 
have  withstood  the  great  strain  successfully 
had  not  the  unwonted   exposure    to    cold 
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draaghts  on  the  first  and  second  days  of 
April,  while  superintending  the  operations  of 
carpenters,  painters,  and  upholsterers,  in- 
duced an  attack  of  pneumonia,  that  dread 
malady  which  in  most  cases  proves  fatal. 
During  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  April,  feel- 
ing the  approach  of  illness,  but  not  deeming 
it  of  moment,  he  merely  expressed  his  sense 
of  discomfort,  and  did  not  regard  it  as  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  immediately  from  the  scene 
of  his  actiyities.  That  night  the  disease  an- 
nounced ita  presence  by  a  severe  chill  and 
the  consequent  fever,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  home.  Those  as- 
sociated with  him  in  business  did  not  at  first 
consider  his  illness  to  be  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary indisposition— a  rest,  in  fact,  demanded 
by  overworked  nature ;  but  as  day  followed 
day,  and  his  cheerful,  inspiriting  face  failed 
to  appear  and  contribute  its  wonted  bright- 
ness to  our  several  spheres  of  work,  and  now 
and  then  a  message  came  speaking  of  great 
weakness  and  prostration,  and  of  apprehen- 
sions of  a  more  serious  phase  of  the  malady, 
we  felt  ourselves  confronted  by  a  new  and 
startling  question  —  which  had  never  sug- 
gested itself  before  in  our  relations  with  him 
— **  Can  this  mean  death  ? " 

And  suddenly  the  pale  messenger  came  for 
the  spirit  of  him  who  looked  upon  this  the- 
ater of  human  life  as  designed  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  higher,  spiritual,  glorious  part 
of  man— for  his  culture  and  training  in  things 
pertaining  to  a  more  exalted  stage  of  being. 

How  great  was  the  manifestation  of  grief, 
respect,  afiection,  immediately  ensuing  the 
annouDcement  that  Samuel  R  Wells  was 
dead  1  Not  only  the  crowded  dty  of  which 
he  had  so  many  years  been  a  most  usefiil  resi- 
dent seemed  to  "wail  at  the  stroke,''  but 
messages  from  all  parts  of  the  country  kept 
flowing  in  as  the  melancholy  news  spread 
abroad,  expressing  deep  sorrow  for  the  lost, 
and  wannest  sympathy  for  her  who  survived 
the  companionship  of  thirty-one  yeaHs.    This 


spontaneous  outcome  of  public  regard  ii 
most  comforting  to  the  bereaved  kindred  of 
Mr.  Wells,  and  assuring  to  those  who  shall 
continue  the  important  business  interests 
which  he  had  for  so  many  years  presided 
over.  He  had  labored  for  the  welfare  of 
society ;  self-aggrandizement,  wealth,  were  sc 
much  subordinated  in  his  efforts  that  the]/ 
had  no  lingering  place  in  his  aims  and  pur- 
poses ;  and  he  had  become  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  all  good  measures  of  reform,  effi- 
ciently taking  part  in  whatever  he  deemed 
essential  to  public  and  private  happiness  and 
prosperity.  "Progress  and  improvement'^ 
was  the  motto  he  had  blazoned  on  his  ban- 
ner, and  so  loud  and  clear  was  the  cry  sent 
forth  through  pamphlet,  periodical,  and  vol- 
ume issued  from  his  press  that  the  peopk 
caught  no  uncertain  sound,  but  understood 
clearly  the  high  and  holy  mission  of  his  life. 
But  it  were  more  fitting  that  the  estimate 
of  other  men  who  viewed  him  apart  from 
the  business  connections  and  ties  of  associat- 
ed interests  be  taken  as  nearer  his  true  meas- 
ure.   Says  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder  in  a  letter : 

"  The  death  of  Prof.  Wells  creates  a  breach 
which  we  can  not  hope  soon  to  see  supplied 
He  had  opened  a  field  for  research  in  psy- 
chological and  other  human  science  in  which 
others  might  enter  and  explore,  who  would, 
but  for  him,  have  never  had  the  opportunity. 
Nevertheless,  his  sincere  regard  for  mystical 
knowledges  never  swerved  him  from  a  propei 
equilibrium.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  all 
matters  of  material  development  and  human 
improvement ;  and,  while  advanced  and  lib- 
eral in  his  views,  he  never  transcended  the 
limits  of  good  sense  and  the  practical.  He 
was,  in  an  eminent  sense,  a  lover  and  bene- 
factor of  his  fellowmen.  He  never  met  one 
depressed  in  spirit,  unfortunate  or  suffering, 
without  casting  about  in  his  mind  some  way 
by  which  to  do  him  good.  Such  a  man  de- 
serves love  surpassing  that  of  a  brother. 

"  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  more  or  less  in 
his  company  during  the  last  three  years.  1 
found  always  in  him  a  fountain  of  sympathy 
which  no  drafts  upon  him  seemed  to  exhaust; 
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and  yet  tempered  by  a  discretion  which  won 
my  heartiest  admiration.  He  neyer  used  to 
cant  about  human  brotherhood,  but  he  lived 
out  the  idea.  He  made  no  affectation  of 
superior  learning,  but  he  really  was  among 
the  foremost  of  our  cultiyators  of  science.  I 
never  conversed  with  him  but  I  felt  my  spir- 
itual ken,  my  powers  of  perception  and  intu- 
ition, heightened  and  increased;  my  hope- 
fulness, never  too  much,  always  enlarged; 
my  enthusiasm  and  better  nature  exalted. 
I  feared  to  trouble  him  often,  for  I  do  not 
approve  of  a  man  feeding  much  on  the  life- 
blood  of  his  firiends,  without  imparting 
somewhat  in  return;  but  I  counted  every  in- 
terview with  him  as  so  much  added  to  my 
own  wealth  of  heart  and  character,  to  the 
volume  of  spiritual  life. 

'^Such  a  man  it  seems  an  overwhelming 
misfortune  to  lose.  His  should  be  an  im- 
mortal life.  I  would  erect  for  him  no  mon- 
ument, nor  chisel  his  name  except  as  a  re- 
minder to  friends;  but  his  life  should  be 
perpetuated  by  us  in  carrying  forward  to 
success  the  ideas  which  he  nurtured,  the  en- 
terprbes  and  institutions  which  he  planned, 
and  especially  the  knowledges  and  benevo- 
lences which  he  assiduously  cultivated.  In 
them  he  lived,  and  by  sustaining  them  we 
shall  preserve  his  influence,  and,  even  more, 
his  presence  with  us." 

In  another  place,  under  the  title  '*  In  Mem- 
oriam,''  is  the  view  of  a  keen  discemer  of  the 
motives  and  thought-life  of  men.  Like  Mr. 
Wells,  earnest  in  the  cause  of  physical  and 
mental  reform,  he  could  measure  and  appre- 
ciate him  more  justly  than  those  whose  sym- 
pathies lie  mainly  within  the  sphere  of  con- 
ventional practicality. 

Soon  after  the  sad  announcement,  the 
Home  JoumcAy  of  Now  York,  in  the  course 
of  an  obituary  sketch,  thus  appreciatively 
alluded  to  him  who  had  for  thirty-three 
years  been  connected  with  the  interests  of 
Phrenology  and  reform : . 

"  In  realizing  this  work  practically  no  man 
can  be  said  to  have  done  or  suffered  more 
than  Prof.  Wells.  He  toiled,  he  lectured,  he 
wrote,  until  death  came  and  interrupted  him 
at  his  work,  and  the  journal  he  edited  and 


assisted  to  establish  was  in  its  sixtieth  volume 
when  he  dropped  his  pen  and  died.  Person- 
ally, the  professor  was  of  the  type  of  men 
who  make  crusades — ^not  so  remarkable,  per- 
haps, for  intellectual  insight  as  for  the  stim- 
ulant and  excitor  influence  they  have  on 
humanity  at  large ;  and  if  any  man  in  this 
world  was  ever  ready  to  shake  hands  with 
new  truths,  no  matter  whence  they  came,  he 
was.  It  is  the  mission  of  some  to  see  deeply ; 
of  others  to  make  their  fellows  see,  and  to 
act  like  tonics  upon  the  culture  of  the  mass ; 
and  of  the  two,  as  promoters  of  progress,  to 
the  latter,  among  whom  was  the  deceased, 
must  be  conceded  the  higher  and  nobler 
function  in  society.  With  all  his  eagerness 
for  truth  he  was,  however,  no  scientiflc  bigot, 
but  one  of  the  sweetest,  purest,  and  Idndliest 
natures  that  ever  led  a  crusade." 


TRUE  GREATNESS. 


[ThU  brief  paper  Ib  oneof  the  last  prepared  bj  the  late 
editor  and  pnbliBher  of  this  Joubhal,  and  ie  a  tme  ex- 
presBion  of  the  thought  and  sentiment  which  predomi- 
nated in  his  noble  life.] 

JESUS  CHRIST,  without  riches,  without 
any  external  display  of  science,  stands 
in  his  own  order,  that  of  holiness.  He  nei- 
ther published  inventions,  nor  reigned  over 
kingdoms ;  but  he  was  humble,  patient,  pure 
before  God,  terrible  to  devils,  and  altogether 
without  sin.  Oh  I  with  what  illustrious 
pomp,  with  what  transcendent  magnificence 
did  He  come  to  such  as  see  with  the  eyes  of 
the  spirit,  and  are  discemers  of  true  wisdom  I 
— PcucoL 

Among  men,  he  is  greatest  who  does  the 
most  good  and  serves  best  his  God  and  his 
fellows.  He  is  the  worst  who  serves  only 
himsel£  Selfishness  comes  of  the  lower  o^ 
animal  nature,  and  cares  only  for  its  own,  as 
in  the  realm  of  the  lower  animals. 

To  be  great,  one  must  be  good.  He  must 
be  brave,  noble,  willing,  self-sacrificing;  he 
must  deny  himself  when  necessary,  not  only 
of  luxuries,  but  of  real  necessaries,  for  the 
good  of  others.  He  should  be  intelligent, 
active,  industrious,  enterprising,  persevering, 
dignified,  loving,  and  manly.  He  should  not 
be  a  narrow-minded  skeptic,  or  a  pinched  up 
bigot.  His  should  be  a  full-orbed  mind,  free 
from  prejudice  and  superstition.    His  prayer 
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should  indude  the  race— yea,  all  the  world. 
To  be  really  great  he  must  be  a  truly  good 
man,  fulfilling  all  the  ends  of  his  creation. 
With  the  Sayioor  for  his  model  and  exam- 
ple, he  should  striye  to  attain  all  the  excel- 
lences seen  in  the  model  He  should  aim  at 
perfection,  and  come  as  near  to  its  attain- 
ment as  possible.  He  who  does  this  will 
rise.  He  will  secure  honor  among  men ;  and, 
what  is  better  and  nobler,  will  secure  that 
happy  inward  consciousness  of  good-will  to 
man,  and  of  acceptance  by  his  ICaker.  And 
this  is  true  greatness. 


♦f» 


SPREAD-EAGLEISM  APPROPRIATE, 

1776-1876. 
0 

THE  American  mind  has  been  stirred  yery 
recently  in  its  deeper  recesses  of  feeling 
and  sentiment  by  the  proceedings  in  Boston 
and  at  Concord  and  Lexington  in  celebration 
of  the  centennial  anniyersary  of  those  dark 
doings  which  hastened  the  deyelopment  of 
the  American  Reyolution,  and  the  birth  of 
our  independent  nationality.  All  our  readers 
are,  of  course,  well  endowed  with  the  quality 
of  patriotism,  and  haye  giyen  much  heed  to 
the  exercises  in  Boston  on  the  eyening  of  the 
18th  of  April,  when  the  hanging  out  of  the 
lights  from  the  Old  North  Church,  which 
gaye  to  Paul  Beyere  liis  cue  to  ride  on  his 
memorable  course  of  warning,  was  commem- 
orated. These  second  lights  were  suspended 
to  the  yiew  of  waiting  thousands  by  the  son 
of  the  man  who  so  fiirtiyely  and  tremblingly 
hung  out  the  first  one  hundred  years  before. 
Our  readers  haye  also  conned  eagerly  the 
full  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  Concord 
and  at  Lexington,  wherein  some  of  our  most 
eminent  orators  and  poets  took  part  At  the 
latter  place  much  interest  was  giyen  to  the 
occasion  by  the  unyailing  of  statues  of  Sam- 
uel Adams  and  John  Hancock. 

It  was  at  Lexington  that  the  war  actually 
began,  for  there  the  first  blood  was  spilled 
in  the  series  of  confiicts  and  skirmishes  wliich 
illustrated  that  day^s  advance  and  retreat  of 
the  British  columns ;  but  all  the  region  from 
Boston  to  Concord  is  consecrated  ground, 
and  must  eyer  remain  such  as  long  as 
Americans  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Re- 
publia 

No  true  American  can  reyiew  the  early 


chapters  of  his  nation's  birth,  as  portrayed 
in  the  eloquent,  graceful,  and  burning  words 
of  Mr.  R  H.  Dana  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis, 
without  feeling  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm.  The 
nobility  of  the  cause  which  united  the  colo- 
nists in  their  struggle  with  Bngland,  and  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  opening  of  that  strug- 
gle, warrant  the  loyal  heart  in  swelling  with 
pride  and  satisfaction.  Those  English  sUtes- 
men,  whose  names  will  eyer  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  for  so  nobly  adyocating  our 
cause  against  an  obstinate  king  and  his  pli- 
ant ministry,  declared  its  sacred  character, 
and  communicated  much  of  hope  and  encour- 
agement to  the  patriots. 

Then,  again,  the  yoluntary  character  of  the 
sacrifice  made  by  those  who  offered  their 
breasts  to  the  British  fire  on  the  green  of 
Lexington  adds  a  brighter  luster  to  the  Rey- 
olutionary  history.  It  is  as  Mr.  Dana  said  in 
his  oration : 

'*  Of  all  the  yoices  that  call  to  men,  none 
so  stirs  the  soul  as  the  yoice  of  the  blood 
of  martyrs  calling  from  the  ground.  And, 
of  all  martyrs,  so  it  is,  that,  whether  always 
justly  or  not,  it  is  the  first  martyrs  who  are 
longest  known  and  most  widely  honored. 
In  the  first  centuries  of  the  new  faith,  there 
were  countless  heroes,  saints,  martyrs,  and 
confessors;  and  armies  fought  in  just  and 
necessary  self-defense.  But  the  world  turns 
to  one  name,  the  first  consecrated  and  long- 
est remembered,  for  he  was  the  first  martyr. 
♦  ♦  ♦  Now,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  neyer 
forget  that  the  men  of  Lexington,  on  that 
morning,  were  martyrs — ^intentionally  and  in- 
telligently martyrs." 

At  this  time  preparations  are  making  for 
the  remembrance  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  J  une 
and  other  important  incidents  of  the  seyen 
years'  contest  in  the  course  of  the  months  and 
years  to  follow  will  be  suitably  celebrated 
Let  each  town  and  yillage,  North  and  South, 
which  has  a  Reyolutionary  association,  make 
the  most  of  it.  The  effect  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  healthy.  Especially  must  it  awak- 
en the  public  mind  to  the  consideration  of 
important  national  and  social  questions, 
prominent  among  which  will  be  some  like 
these :  Was  it,  after  all,  worth  while  for  our 
fathers  to  make  so  bold  a  yenture  and  to  suf- 
fer so  much  in  creating  an  independence? 
Haye  we  been  aliye  to  the  adyantages  they 
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secured  for  ub,  and  haye  we  made  the  Re- 
public what  they  demgned  it  to  be  ?  Have 
we  not  permitted  mere  partisan  strife  and 
prejudice  to  occupy  more  of  our  attention 
than  the  building  of  a  nation  upon  the  solid 
principles  enunciated  by  Washington,  Adams, 
Franklin,  Otis,  Jefferson,  and  other  great 
men  who  helped  to  found  the  Republic  t 
The  duty  of  the  hour  was  indicated  in  the 
closing  sentences  of  Mr.  Curtis*  address  at 
Concord.  Let  all  who  love  liberty  and  the 
Union  read  and  treasure  the  admonition. 

^'No  royal  goyemor,  indeed,  sits  in  yon 
stately  capital,  no  hostile  fleet  for  many  a 
year  has  yexed  the  waters  of  our  coasts,  nor 
is  any  army  but  our  own  eyer  likely  to  tread 
our  soil.  Not  such  are  our  enemies  to-day. 
They  do  not  come  proudly  stepping  to  the 
drum-beat,  with  bayonets  flashing  in  the 
morning  sun.  But  whereyer  party  spirit 
shall  strain  the  ancient  guarantees  of  free- 
dom, or  bigotry  and  ignorance  shall  lay  their 
fatal  hands  upon  education,  or  the  arrogance 
of  caste  shall  strike  at  equal  rights,  or  cor- 
ruption shall  poison  the  yery  springs  of  na- 
tional life,  there,  minute-men  of  liberty,  are 
your  Lexington  Green  and  Concord  Bridge ; 
and  as  you  loye  your  country  and  your  kind, 
and  would  haye  your  children  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed,  spare  not  the  enemy !  Oyer 
the  hills,  out  of  the  earth,  down  from  the 
clouds,  pour  in  resistless  might  Fire  from 
eyery  rock  and  tree,  from  door  and  window, 
from  hearth-stone  and  chamber ;  hang  upon 
his  flank  and  rear  from  noon  to  sunset,  and 
so  through  a  land  blazing  with  holy  indig- 
nation hurl  the  hordes  of  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption and  ii^ustice  back,  back  in  utter 
defeat  and  ruin." 


AMERICAN    PHRENOLOGICAL    INSTITUTE. 

A 8  the  season  is  approaching  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  annual  session  of 
October  1st,  we  desire  U>  say  to  all  who  con- 
template becoming  members  of  the  Class  of 
1875,  that  our  facilities  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion are  ample,  and  those  who,  for  the  last 
twenty-flye  years  haye  performed  the  chief 
part  of  the  work  of  instruction,  will  bring  to 
the  CaSSS  their  ripened  and  extended  experi- 
ence, and  with  the  better  facilities  of  our 


new  establishment,  we  anticipate  still  greater 
success  in  our  future  courses  of  instruction. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  who  become  mem- 
bers of  the  next  Class  shall  be  in  attendance 
at  the  opening  on  the  eyening  of  the  first  day 
of  October  next  Seyeral  lessons  a  day  will 
be  giyen  so  as  not  to  consume  the  time  of 
the  pupils  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  im- 
part the  full  course  of  instruction.  For  those 
who  do  not  reside  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn, 
facilities  for  boarding  at  economical  prices 
may  be  obtained,  and  students  on  arriying  in 
the  city  will  repair  at  once,  if  between  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  eyening, 
to  our  oflice,  787  Broadway.  Those  who  may 
expect  to  arriye  at  any  other  hour,  will  be 
adyised  by  mail  where  to  stop,  if  they  will 
address  us  a  week  or  two  in  adyance. 

All  who  desire  particular  information  rel- 
atiye  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  price  of  tuition,  and  outfit  for  leo- 
tnren,  will  receiye  a  circular  upon  that  sub- 
ject, on  request  by  maiL 


A  BREWER  IN  CONGRESS. 

We  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  next  Confpress  will  contain  one  brewer.  The 
Hon.  Frank  Jones,  of  Portsmonth,  N.  H.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Brewers*  Association, 
and  who  so  cordially  welcomed  the  Chief  Associa- 
tion to  Boston  at  its  Conyention  held  there  last 
June,  has  been  elected,  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
for  the  First  Congressional  District  of  New  Ilamp- 
shire.  So  much  for  the  East,  now  let  us  hear  from 
the  West—iiiiMHtfan  Btwmt, 

AND  is  this— being  a  brewer— to  be  the 
test  of  one's  fitness  to  make  laws,  and 
to  represent  this  nation  in  Congress?  Is 
this  an  eyidence  of  enlightened  statesman 
ship  t  And  are  we,  indeed,  to  come  under 
the  rule  of  brewers,  distillers,  and  dealers  in 
grog  t  Woe,  woe  be  on  us,  when  we  come 
under  such  rulers !  But  where  are  the  tem- 
perance men,  the  religious  men,  good  citizens 
who  haye  an  interest  in  the  perpetuity  of  our 
free  institutions?  We  accept  the  New 
Hampshire  brewer  because  we  must,  but  let 
us  all  pray  to  God  for  his  speedy  conyersion 
to  temperance  principles.  Then  he  may  be- 
come a  bright  and  shining  light,  working  in 
the  interest  of  God  and  humanity,  instead  of 
leading  men  down  to  death  and  hell. 
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VALEDICTORY. 

IN  the  closing  namber  of  a  yolame  it  was 
castomarj  for  Mr.  Wells  to  pen  a  few 
lines  ezpressiye  of  his  consideration  for  the 
interest  shown  by  subscribers  and  readers  in 
the  Phbbnolooioal.  But  he  had  written 
his  last  line  ere  the  copy  for  this,  the  closing 
number  of  Volume  Sixty,  had  been  prepared, 
and  it  has  &llen  to  another  hand  to  say  that 
it  is  hoped  that  the  names  of  all  those  whose 
subscriptions  close  with  this  number  will 
be  found  upon  the  wrappers  of  the  number 


for  July,  the  opening  of  Volume  Sixty-one ; 
and  not  only  may  every  subscriber  feel  it  his 
duty  and  necessity  to  continue  on  our  list, 
but  also  to  assist  in  disseminating  the  health- 
ftil  principles  and  truths  which  the  Phsbko- 
LOGICAL  JouBNAL  sceks  to  couvey  to  the 
public.  May  we  not  expect  an  increased  list 
with  the  issue  of  the  first  installment  of  the 
new  volume  t  May  we  not  welcome  you, 
dear  reader,  as  we  did  a  year  or  six  months 
ago,  as  a  hearty  co-operator  with  us  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  progress  t 
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The  Oropa  of  1874.— The  late  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  furnishes  a  munJ 
of  the  yield  of  crops  of  1874,  as  follows : 

Whbat.— The  aggregate  wheat  crop  exceeds 
^00,000,000  bushels,  with  an  increase  of  acreage  of 
fully  2,600,000. 

Rn.— The  lye  crop  is  placed  at  14,891,000—08 
per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  1878. 

OATS.~The  oat  product  is  940,000,000  bushels— 
a  decline  of  nearly  80,000,000. 

BiALBT.— The  barley  product  is  put  at  82,704,- 
OOO  bushels—a  decline  of  1  per  cent 

Potatoes.— The  aggre^^te  potato  crop  is  106,- 
000,000  bushels— about  the  same  as  that  of  1878. 

Hat.- The  yield  of  hay  aggregates  about  25,- 
■600,000  tons— an  increase  of  690,000  tous  oyer  the 
<jrop  of  1878. 

BuoKWHBAT.— Buckwheat  crop  nearly  9,000,000 
bushels. 

We  trust  our  farmers  will  see  to  It  that  plenty 
of  oats  be  sown  this  spring,  for  oats  are  being 
largely  used  for  human  food. 

Hay  or  Cotton.  —  The  Staie  AgrieuUural 
JowmdL,  of  North  Carolina,  after  speaking  of  the 
increasing  sale  of  grass-seed  in  Raleigh,  says, 
**  Now  suppose  we  make  a  calculation  as  to  the 
relative  Talue  of  hay  and  cotton  crops  which  ought 
to  be  raised  on  the  quantity  of  land  named : 

YALUATIOH  OV  HAT  CROP. 

400  acres,  ayerage  yield  of  5,000  pounds  per 

acre,  at  $1.26  per  cwt $87,600 

VALUATION  OF  COTTOK  OBOP. 

<M)0  acres,  average  yield  of  800  pounds  lint 

cotton  per  acre,  at  16  cents $27,000 

We  give  the  f ore^ing  information  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  believe  in  the  all-cotton  system 
of  farming.'* 

Land  which  is  best  snltod  to  cotton  shonld  be 
planted  to  cotton.  Land  that  is  better  suited  to 
aomething  else  shonld  be  planted  to  something 
«lse.  Add  to  this  the  intelligent  and  determined 
effort  of  every  farmer  and  planter  to  raise  his  own 


supplies,  wherever  he  can  do  so,  hay  included,  and 
all  the  primary  conditions  of  southern  farming 
success  are  satisfied. 

The  Oranges.— There  are  now  over  22,000 
Oranges  organized.  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Tennes- 
see are  the  banner  States.  The  membership  ex- 
ceeds 1,800,000.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Order  now 
has  over  $17,000,000  invested  in  elevators,  grain 
warehouses,  flour-mills,  agricultural  implements, 
cattle-feeding  materials,  and  similar  factories, 
banks,  and  fire  and  storm  insurance  companies. 
What  is  all  this  but  a  form  of  co-operation  f 

There  is  a  whole  agricultural  sermon  in  the 
following :  Pure,  sweet  milk  and  butter,  fresh  and 
perfectly  ripened  fruit,  horses  and  carriage,  roomy 
door-yards,  the  lovely  society  of  birds,  pure  air, 
and  the  quiet  retirement  of  country  life,  are 
looked  ui>on  as  luxuries  by  every  class  of  people 
except  farmers,  who  accept  them  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  forget  to  feel  thankful  for  them. 

Boys  not  Suited  to  the  Farm. — ^If  the  only 
good  that  a  boy  ever  did  about  the  farm  was  to 
repair  the  pump,  hang  gates,  make  mole-traps,  put 
In  rake  teeth,  file  the  saw,  and  hang  the  grind- 
stone, and  he  did  these  things  well,  obviously  the 
form  is  not  the  place  for  him— but  a  machine-shop 
is.  If  a  boy  will  walk  a  half-doaen  miles,  after  the 
day's  work  is  done,  to  hear  a  political  speech ;  if 
he  takes  time  from  play  to  attend  trials  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  sits  up  half  the  night 
when  ho  is  going  to  school  to  learn  declamations 
which  bring  down  the  house  at  spelling-schools, 
most  likely  he  will  do  the  world  more  good  if  you 
put  a  law-book  and  not  a  manure-fork  Into  his 
hand.  If  he  earn  more  money  in  trading  Jack- 
knives  and  fish-lines  on  rainy  days  than  he  does  in 
hoeing  potatoes  and  cutting  grain  in  fair  weather, 
give  him  a  chance  at  the  yard-stick,  and  not  have 
him  around  troubling  the  other  boys  who  are 
handling  horse-rakes  and  pitch-forks,  and  the  like 
employments.    Again,  if  a  boy  is  skillful  in  skin- 
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ning  small  animals  and  stuffing  small  birds ;  if  he 
practiced  making  pills  of  mud  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  extracted  teeth  from  the  Jaws  of  dead 
horses  with  pincers  when  he  got  older ;  if  he  read 
physiology  while  his  brothers  are  deep  in  Robinson 
Crusoe,  he  will  be  far  more  likely  to  succeed  with 
a  lancet  than  with  a  scythe. 

Deep  Plowing. — Deep  plowing,  says  an  ex- 
change, is  good  practice  when  you  haye  a  deep 
soiL  It  is  better  for  some  crops  than  for  others. 
Plow  deeper  for  roots  than  for  grain,  and  especial- 
ly for  com,  since  in  our  short  summers  com  will 
manure  quicker  if  the  roots  are  not  obliged  to  go 
down  into  a  cold  sub-soil  for  nutriment.  But 
with  shallow  plowing  you  must  haye  plenty  of 
plant  food  mixed  with  the  surface  soil,  since  you 
desire  to  confine  the  roots  to  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  warmth.  But  above  all  beware  of  the  deep 
plowing  in  a  shallow  soiL  He  who  lifts  seyeral 
inches  of  untempered  sub-soil,  and  mingles  it  with 
a  shallow- surface  soil,  will  not  be  apt  to  repeat 
the  experiment. 

Hay-Loading  Machine. — ^We  have  received 
from  Mr.  I.  H.  Tompkins,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  the  ac- 
companying illustration  of  Foust^s  hay-loader,  a 
recently  introduced  apparatus  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  fann.  The  illustration  shows  for  itself 
the  method  of  its  action,  being  attached  to  the 


rear  of  the  wagon,  and  drawn  over  the  field  it 
gathers  up  the  hay,  and  by  an  endless  chain  move- 
ment carries  it  up  into  the  wagon,  where  a  hand 
can  distribute  the  hay  in  the  usual  manner.  It 
can  be  used  on  heavy  unraked  hay,  or  hay  in  win- 
row  or  loose  grain.  The  inventor  claims  that  it 
can  elevate  hay  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  in  three  min- 
utes. But  should  it  perform  as  much  in  double 
that  time  it  is  a  great  gain  upon  the  old  hand 
methods,  both  in  time  and  labor.  The  machine 
weighs  about  five  hundred  pounds. 

Farm  Z>eodorlsen. — ^The  AgrieuJUwral  6^0- 
wtUe  says :  "  Charcoal  and  earth  are  universal  deo- 
dorisers; they  are  capable  of  absorbing  all  the 
gases  given  off  by  putrefying  bodies.  A  dead 
body  covered  by  a  few  Inches  of  earth  is,  as  we 
all  know,  rendered  harmless;  the  earth-closet  is 
another  illustration  of  the  same  fact  The  sprink- 
ling of  earth  in  poultry  houses  and  kennels  is  the 
oest  and  simplest  mode  of  keeping  them  sweet;  a 
dry  loam  will  answer  well  for  this  purpose;  dry 
peat  will  also  prove  very  usefuL 


An  AgzicQltiml  Ode. 
Far  back  in  ages 

The  plow  with  wreath  was  crowned^ 
The  hands  of  kings  and  sages 

Entwined  the  chaplet  round, 
Till  men  of  spoil 

Disdained  the  toU 
By  which  the  world  was  nouilshed. 

And  blood  and  pillage  were  the  soQ 
In  which  their  laurels  fiouiished. 

Now  the  world  her  fault  despain— 
The  guilt  that  stahis  her  glory— 

And  weeps  her  crimes  amid  the  carea 
That  form  her  earliest  glory. 
The  throne  shall  crumble. 

The  diadem  shall  wane; 
The  tribes  of  earth  shall  humble 

The  pride  of  those  who  reign; 
The  war  shall  lay 

His  pomp  away; 
The  fame  that  heroes  cherish. 

The  glory  eamed  in  deadly  fray- 
Shall  fade,  decay,  and  perish. 

Honor  waits  o*er  all  the  earth, 
Through  endless  generations, 

The  art  that  calls  the  harvest  forth 
And  feeds  the  expectant  nations. 

— Tfm.  C  Bryant 
Wheat-Oultnre  Overdone  In  Minnesota. — 
The  exclusive  devotion  to  wheat-culture  in  the 
North-west  is  proving  unprofitable.  In  Steam* 
County,  Minnesota,  for  the  past  six  years  th& 
money  product  per  acre  has  not  averaged  over 
$9.80,  while  the  cost  of  cultivation  amounts  to 
$10.70  showing  a  net  loss  of  90  cents  per  acre. 
'*Is  it  any  wonder  that  mortgages  are  accumulat- 
ing, and  Western  farmers  are  complaining  of  hard 
times  y*' 

Qood  Prospeoti  of  the  Pmit  Crop. — The 
Rochester  Eiprm»  says  that  it  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  fruit  crop,  and  aa  far  as  it  has  leamed, 
the  prospects  have  not  been  better  for  years.  The 
peach  tree  throughout  Northern,  Middle,  and 
Western  New  Tork,  notwithstanding  the  long  and 
intensely  cold  weather  for  the  past  six  or  eight 
weeks,  is  yet  uninjured^  the  fruit  buds  looking 
healthy  and  vigorous,  with  a  prospect  of  a  good 
yield  the  coming  season.  The  apple,  plum,  and 
cherry  crops  also  promise  welL  Nursery  men 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  small  fruits, 
vines,  flowering  shrabs,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  the  more  delicate  evergreens,  as  those  have 
been  protected  by  snow. 

Trait  Oroharda  in  TlHnoia. — The  number 
of  acres  of  orchards  returned  by  county  assessor* 
in  niinoU  in  1873  was  820,703;  in  1878,  884,007; 
increase,  18,806  acres.  The  number  of  acres  of 
woodland  in  1873,  6,289,280;  in  1878,  6,928,061; 
increase,  688,825  acres.  Returns  for  1874  not  at 
hand,  but  will  protel^^^^^^^ftpi^goreaae. 
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p[ir  this  Department  will  be  noticed  inch  matters  as  are  of  interest  to  Gorreepondenti  and  to  the  general  reader^ 
Contribations  for  *'  What  They  Saj  **  should  be  brief,  pointed,  and  creamj,  to  secore  publication.] 


W^VM^MWMV^AMMM^^^^A^^^^^^^^^ 


PVW^^MMM^^A^ 


)nt   §arresp0tibettis. 


ThB  PbBSSUBB  of  OUB    BUSINB88   n  SUOH 

tioniUiUe$tth4n«emarypo^<iff»Upro9id4dhifthswrU- 
gn.  In  aU  com,  penont  who  eommunicaU  with  u$ 
thiwgh  ths  pott-iOtct  should,  if  they  wpeU  a  reply,  in- 
d09$tht  return  poetags—itanqiMbangprtfirred,  Anony- 
mous Utters  wUl  not  be  eontidered. 

QuBsnoNB  OP  "  Gbitbral  Intkrest"  only 
wia  be  answered  in  this  department.  But  one  question 
at  a  time,  and  that  eieariy  stated,  must  be  propounded, 
\f  a  correspondent  shaUeapect  us  to  giM  him  theben^ 
^  an  eariy  consideration. 


Shottld  They  Mabrt  who  abb 
TAINTED  WITH  INSANITY  ?— The  work  in  which 

Jou  are  eD^afl^ed  implies  that  you  are  a  loyer  of 
nmanity,  and  that  yon  wonld  help  to  avert  any 
impending  evils  which  might  threaten  anvof  your 
fellow-creatures.  Feeling  thus  assured,  1  address 
you  in  cor\fldenee  upon  a  subject  in  which  I  am  per- 
sonally and  deeply  interested. 

I  WUl  state  two  propositions  for  your  consider- 
ation. I  will  also  rive  you  a  case  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, upon  whicm  I  wish  your  decision  and  your 
counseL 

No  persons  have  tlie  right  to  marrv  where  there 
is  a  known  tendency  oi  probability  that  any  great 
physical  or  mental  evil  will  be  transmitted  to  an- 
other generation.  As  insanity,  in  its  varied  forms, 
is  an  evil  greater  than  death,  and  as  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  insaniU  is  transmissible  from  parent  to 
child,  it  can  not  Be  right  for  two  persons  to  marry 
in  whose  families  a  number  of  persons  have  been 
deranged,  especially  where  the  deranged  ones  were 
parenU  of  either  party. 

A  case  would  be  of  rare  occurrence  where  the 
tendency  would  be  as  strong  and  the  danger  as 
great  as  In  the  case  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  1  will 
describe.  The  gentleman  is  of  an  active  mental 
temperament  His  father  is  of  an  extreme  mental 
temperament;  has  a  very  active  mind,  making 
him  very  liable  to  the  great  misfortune  referred 
to,  in  case  of  a  hard  mental  strain.  The  gentle- 
man*s  grandfather  committed  suicide.  Two  of 
his  grandfather's  brothers  did  the  same,  another 
brother  and  one  sister  were  badly  deranged,  and 
so  was  their  mother.  Their  father  was  a  man  of 
a  melancholy  turn  of  mind.  The  lady* s  own  moth- 
er committed  suicide  when  the  lady  in  question 
was  an  Infant.  One  of  her  mother's  sisters  com- 
mitted suicide,  another  was  badly  deranged,  and  a 
third  Is  said  to  have  given  signs  of  derangement. 
The  lady  Is  yery  tall  and  sUm,  is  of  an  active  tem- 
perament, and  has  not  a  very  strong  constitution, 
would  the  parties  referred  to  run  a  fearful  risk  by 
marrying  f  humanity. 

Ans,  A  stronger  case  could  scarcely  be  stated. 
The  parents  of  the  young  people  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  contract  In  marriage.    As  for 


the  parties  themselves,  concerning  whom  Human- 
ity writes,  a  marriage  between  them  should  be  con- 
sidered altogether  out  of  the  question ;  the  risk  is- 
ioofeaf^f^  to  admit  of  Its  serious  thought  Our 
correspondent  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  must  ap> 
predate  the  physiological  and  psychological  prin- 
ciples involved  In  such  a  matter.  We  feel  that 
society  is  too  slow  in  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its> 
heavy  oppression  and  loss  because  of  the  tolera- 
tion of  imprudent  marriages.  For  the  sake  of 
family  health  and  comfort  and  happiness,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  obligations  of  the  family  to  soci- 
ety, and  the  duty  of  men  and  women  to  contribute^ 
good,  and  not  evil,  to  their  fellows,  the  marriage- 
alliance  should  be  a  matter  of  legal  supervision^ 
such  a  system  of  provisions  being  enacted  for  Its- 
regulation  as  physiological,  social,  and  psycholog- 
ical science  wonld  prescribe.  If  persons  of  near 
kindred,  even  If  physically  sound,  are  prohibited 
from  marrying  by  law,  how  much  more  should  the- 
physically  and  mentally  unsound  be  debarred  from, 
perpetuating  their  Infirmities  and  sufferings  I 
Common  sense  and  Humanity  forbid. 

Fatb. — Can  it  be  said  that  "temper- 
ament Is  fate,**  and  Is  It  a  crystallized  truth  ? 

Ans,  The  world  has  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
**fate**  and  predestination.  Some  have  blindly- 
fought  both  ideas,  and  some  have  blindly  accepted 
both.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  fatality  and  such  a. 
thing  as  liberty.  So  fkr  as  the  man  is  concerned,, 
who  has  received  a  temperament,  say  a  light  blonde- 
or  a  brunette,  or  one  that  is  ardent  or  one  that  Is- 
sluggish,  he  can  not  help  the  inheritance.  To  him> 
It  is  fate,  and  the  qualities  which  naturally  go  witlk 
the  light  or  the  dark  complexion  are  as  fixed  as- 
his  features  or  his  height  Tet,  If  men  will  Uke- 
the  right  course,  they  may  modify  even  tempera- 
ment The  tender,  slender  man  can,  by  Judicious^ 
food  and  exercise,  strengthen  and  toughen  and  in- 
vigorate himself ;  and  one  who  Is  sluggish,  by  eat- 
ing rightly  and  working  rightly,  may  become  more; 
active.  But  he  does  not  reverse  his  temperament. 
The  duck  can  not  be  a  hen,  nor  the  hen  a  duck. 
No  man  can  change  his  sex,  or  his  complexion,, 
or  seriously  change  his  height;  but,  with  that 
which  we  have,  we  possess  certain  liberty  of  use. 
The  dark-complexioned  man  should  avoid  the- 
thlngs  which  tend  to  provoke  and  exasperate  hi» 
condition.  One  with  the  Ught  temperament  should 
avoid  that  which  excites  and  heats  and  stimulate» 
him.  He  can  not  drink  alcoholic  liquors  and  say,. 
'*  I  am  of  an  excitable  temperame^^^  |K|Qd  lay  Hi 
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aU  to  temperament;  and  the  laiy,  tlnggiah  man 
may  not  eat  pork  and  rice  and  drink  lager  bier, 
'Which  make  him  slnggish,  and  charge  it  all  to 
temperament  Men  of  all  temperaments  have  a 
natural  sphere  in  which  they  may  moye  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  Ood  and  in  fellowship  and  justice 
with  mankind ;  and  though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  make  one  hair  white  or  black,  we  may  use  what 
we  haye  and  are  wisely  and  well,  or  foolishly  and 
badly ;  and  we  are  responsible  according  to  our 
iibility  to  understand  and  obey.  (See  parable  of 
the  talents,  Mat  xzy.) 

Will  yoa  inform  me  how  to  macerate 
^and  bleach  skulls  ? 

Ans.  If  a  skull  were  placed  in  running  water  in 
irarm  weather,  it  would  soon  become  measurably 
-clean ;  then  it  might  be  placed  in  a  pot  of  water 
inrith  a  little  soda  added,  and  boiled.  This  would 
take  out  some  of  the  grease,  and  afterward  by  plac- 
ing it  on  a  roof  in  the  sun  it  would  become  white. 
The  true  way  to  bleach  skulls,  however,  is  to  Im- 
imerse  them  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  ether,  which  bath 
must  be  ether-tight  That  will  take  out  the  oily 
•matter,  and  leave  them  white  and  clean. 

Government  by  the  Nation  and 
.^TATB.— **  Stranger  *^  asks  the  following  questions : 
Is  not  one  government  sufficient  for  any  civilixed 
people  ?  Is  not  the  United  States  Constitution  the 
safest  guard  to  liberty  in  this  country  ?  Are  not 
^1  the  States  now  free  ?  Could  not  the  people  of 
Texas  live  under  the  same  laws  as  the  people  of 
Maine  f  Do  not  the  State  governments  afford  un- 
limited opportunities  for  bad  men  to  get  into  of- 
^ce,  enact  bad  laws,  and  promote  useless  strife? 
Did  not  the  late  war  have  its  origin  in  **  State 
Tights,'^  and  are  they  not  now  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  in  the  South  f  Slavery  being  dead,  have 
the  States  any  **  local  afikirs  "  now  not  common  to 
all  ?  Are  not  the  State  taxes  far  more  burdensome 
than  the  federal  ?  The  legislatures  generally  be- 
ing corrupt,  would  it  not  oe  better  for  the  peo- 
Sle  to  elect  the  United  States  senators,  and  vote 
irecUy  for  the  President?  Then  why  not  alter 
the  United  States  Constitution  so  as  to  abolish 
the  State  governments,  which  are  only  nuisances, 
and  beg^n  the  next  century  with  a  perfect  Union 
and  a  better  republic,  ruling  out  the  present  i>oli- 
ticians,  of  course  ? 

Atu,  As  these  questions  are  closely  related  to 
each  other,  we  will  consider  them  together.  To 
-cover  the  ground  you  open  here  would  require  a 
thick  book  with  large  pages  and  fine  type.  One 
^vemment  is  sufficient  for  any  civilized  people 
if  it  have  extended  powers  and  minute  and  special 
provisions  for  everything.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  United  States  Constitution  is  the  safest  guard 
to  liberty  in  this  country.  Governments  existed 
in  this  country  before  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  formed.  Each  State  governs 
its  own  territory,  in  its  own  way,  and  the  United 
States  government  was  established  to  facilitate 
commerce  and  postal  arrangements,  and  to  protect 
all  the  States  against  encroachment  from  foreign 
-countries,  and  to  unite  all  in  the  common  defense 
4md  general  welfare.  Ton  ask  if  all  the  States  are  t 
not  now  free?    We  do  not  know  in  what  sense  I 


the  question  is  asked,  and  our  general  answer  is 
Yes ;  but  not  free  from  obligations  to  each  other 
and  to  all  the  people. 

llie  people  of  Texas  do  not  need  the  same  laws 
as  the  people  of  Maine,  in  some  respects.  The 
general  principles  of  justice,  of  course,  are  the 
same  everywhere,  but  Texas  requires  laws  in  re- 
gard to  the  marking  of  catUe,  and  the  tenure  of 
lands  held  in  common,  and  Maine  needs  laws  in  re- 
gard to  her  pine  forests  and  the  floating  of  lum- 
ber in  her  rivers ;  her  fisheries  and  her  ice  interests, 
her  granite  and  her  navigation,  ship-building,  etc., 
need  special  and  particular  legislation  which 
would  be  out  of  place  for  Texas.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  government  in  the  world  so  thoroughly  use- 
ful as  that  in  which  the  State  has  Its  government 
and  its  l^^latnre,  the  Sute  being  divided  into 
counties  with  officers  known  to  the  people,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  look  after  county  matters ;  and 
these  counties  divided  into  towns,  in  which  all 
the  people  can  assemble  and  vote  moneys  about 
bridges  and  roads  and  schools  and  the  care  of  the 
poor.  The  general  government  should  have  as 
litUe  to  do  with  details  as  possible  It  is  to  the 
whole  people  what  the  organ-case  is  to  the  church 
oigan — it  holds  the  whole  in  harmonious  action, 
while  the  particular  parts  are  employed  in  the 
special  necessities  and  duties  that  locally  belong 
to  them. 

State  governments  afford  opportunities  for  bad 
men  to  get  into  office,  but  the  smaller  the  body 
politic  in  respect  to  the  minute  aflkirs  required  to 
be  attended  to  by  the  people^  the  less  likely  will 
public  officers  be  to  do  wrong.  Take  a  town  of 
2,000  inhabitants,  five  miles  square,  each  man 
knows  everybody,  and  let  any  man  waste  five  dol- 
lars for  that  town,  and  the  voters  will  lay  him  on 
the  shelf.  But  let  the  government  be  in  Washing- 
ton solely,  and  the  people  in  that  town  may  have 
$500  of  their  money  wasted  in  an  indirect  manner 
and  they  will  care  less  for  it;  and  they  are  so  far 
from  the  wrong-doer  that  they  can  not  reach  him ; 
but  in  their  own  town  they  wiU  bring  him  to  terms 
and  give  no  further  chance  to  rob  them. 

State  rights  may  be  carried  to  extremes,  as  ev- 
erything human  is  liable  to  abuse.  The  States,  as 
we  have  shown,  have  local  afiliirs  not  common  to 
alL  The  people  in  South  Carolina  need  laws  in 
regard  to  the  raising  of  rice,  the  flooding  of  lands 
for  that  purpose,  and  a  great  many  other  things 
that  the  State  of  Maine  knows  nothing  of  and 
cares  nothing  about,  and  viee  versa. 

The  State  taxes  seem  more  burdensome  than  the 
federal  only  because  they  are  direct,  while  the  fed- 
eral taxes  are  mainly  indirect  You  buy  a  yard  of 
silk,  or  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  pay  a  certain  price, 
part  of  which  is  an  indirect  tax  to  the  govern 
ment  You  do  not  feel  the  burden,  but  you  bear 
it  all  the  same.  Padding  the  saddle  may  make  the 
burden  seem  easier  to  be  borne,  bat  it  does  not 
make  it  lighter.  Direct  taxation  is  the  only  hon 
e.t  W.7  to  be  taxei^.g-^egi^w^Jj^^i^  pay 
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Ing  taxes,  and  are  interested  to  find  out  what  be< 
comes  of  the  money.  Every  farmer  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  old-fashioned  town-meeting  is 
held,  and  every  doUar  is  voted  which  has  to  be 
raised  and  spent,  knows  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
money,  and  who  is  to  use  it,  and  what  is  actnally 
done  with  it;  and  if  he  find  ont  that  a  dollar  has 
been  wasted,  he  makes  a  noise  over  it,  and  retrench- 
ment and  reform  are  the  result ;  for  he  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  delinquent  disburser  of  his 
money.  Officers  a  thousand  miles  from  home 
might  spend  money,  if  we  had  one  government 
for  the  whole  country,  and  the  office-holder 
would  never  be  brought  face  to  face  with  his  con- 
stituents. You  say  the  legislatures  generally  are 
corrupt.  Legislatures  are  made  up  of  men  select- 
ed by  the  people,  and  are  no  more  corrupt  than 
the  people  are,  unless  they  make  an  unwise  choice 
of  representatives. 

We  would  vote  directly  for  the  President,  be- 
cause it  would  be  harder  to  make  bairns  with 
the  whole  people,  or  with  half  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, than  iUwould  with  a  few  selected  men.  You 
speak  of  ruling  out  the  present  politicians.  That 
would  be  a  good  thing,  but  who  is  to  rule  them 
jout?  The  more  we  widen  government  the  more 
•  we  diminish  the  personal  responsibility  of  voters 
and  tax-payers.  Let  each  town  and  county  have 
the  choice  of  officers  who  are  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  people,  and  let  the  people  be  intelligent 
and  honest,  the  common  masses  be  true  to  their 
own  interests  and  to  justice,  and  dishonest  legis- 
lators and  public  functionaries  will  be  hunted  out 
and  punished.  Thirty  years  ago  the  i>olitlcal  par- 
ties were  so  nicely  balanced  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut that,  if  one  party  in  power  expended 
#1,000  in  the  year  in  the  whole  State  nnwlselv 
or  improperly,  the  other  party  would  make  such 
«  clamor  over  It  as  to  put  the  party  out  of  pow- 
er, and  no  State  government  was  administered 
with  more  sharp  economy  and  with  a  better  re- 
gard to  right  and  truth  than  prevailed  in  that 
state.  A  swollen  majority  is  liable  to  become 
corrupt,  and  large  constituencies  ara  not  half  so  i 
llkelv  to  be  managed  with  virtue  and  economy  as 
small  ones.  *^  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most 
of  It  

Drsahino. — ^Is  there  any  prevention 
of  dreaming  during  the  night? 

Atu,  Dreaming  Is  caused  by  various  conditions 
of  mind  and  body.  If  one  has  care  or  trouble  or 
Joyous  conditions  which  produce  excitement  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  sleep  is  likely  to  be 
imperfect,  and  dreams  wiU  be  the  result  The 
most  of  the  dreaming,  however,  is  caused  from 
mating  something  which  lies  heavily  on  the  sto- 
mach, keeping  the  base  of  the  brain  awake  while 
other  parts  of  it  are  asleep. 

Charactbb  in  Handwritino.  —  W. 
A.  H.  win  find  in  New  Physiognomy  all  that  is 
known  as  to  what  certain  varieties  of  handwriting 
indicate;  In  the*  chapter  on  Qraphomancy  many 
specimens  are  given  from  distinguished  person- 
ages, which  tell  their  own  story. 


Spbing  IS  Comb  ! — The  wrecks  of  win- 
ter are  stranded  on  the  bright  shores  of  spring. 
The  snows  have  melted  before  the  genial  rays  of 
the  early  sunshine.  Little  birds  are  building  their 
nests,  and  singing  their  merry  songs.  Such  has 
often  been  the  case,  yet  after  the  unusual  rigors  of 
the  late  winter,  we  gaze  upon  the  face  of  animated 
nature  with  emotions  of  peculiar  delight,  as  if  it 
were  the  first  time  we  ever  witnessed  the  beautiful 
picture. 

During  this  beautiful  season  we  entreat  parents, 
for  conscience  sake,  to  render  Twme  the  most  at- 
tractive place  on  earth,  that  the  children  may  be 
like  "olive  plants,**  growing  symmetrically,  both 
physically  and  spiritually. 

"  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  shall  he  also  reap,** 
is  literally  true  in  this  particular.  How  can  you, 
reasonably,  expect  them  to  cultivate  taste,  man< 
ners,  and  temper,  surrounded  by  distorted  and 
disgusting  objects.  As  soon  might  you  try  to  find 
a  graceful  apple  tree  growing  through  the  differ- 
ent spokes  of  a  wagon-wheeL 

Straighten  your  fences,  remove  the  rubbish 
from  the  yard,  teaching  the  little  "  buds  of  prom- 
ise*' to  pick  up  the  pebbles,  that  the  grass  be  not 
buried  alive.  Take  the  pigsty  and  wood-yard 
from  the  front  door,  substitute  in  their  stead  a 
neat  railing  that  will  effectually  prevent  pigs  and 
other  animals  from  trespassing  on  forbidden 
ground,  and  soon  yon  will  see  pleasing  results. 
Plant  trees  that  will  entice  the  little  birds. 

While  thus  beautifying  the  visible  scenery,  a 
new  and  ever-abiding  principle  springs  up  in  the 
heart,  that  extends  through  the  tenor  of  life,  and 
the  ceaseless  ages  of  eternity.  The  return  of  life 
to  objects  apparently  dead,  is  a  fine  subject  for 
contemplation,  both  pleasing  and  instructive  to 
the  spiritual  nature  of  mankind. 

He  who  created  all  things  of  nothing,  bringing 
beauty  from  chaos,  light  from  darkness,  and  peace 
out  of  confusion,  will  also  quicken  our  mortal 
bodies,  clothing  them  with  grandeur  surpassing 
the  lilies  of  the  field.  sabah. 

EastbbEggs. — In  the  Phbexological 
JouBMAL  for  October,  1878,  a  correspondent  asks 
what  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  coloring  eggs  on 
Easter;  to  which  the  Editor  replies  very  correctly 
that  **  the  custom  is  a  very  old  one,  running  back 
much  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era,  and  common 
among  the  old  Persians  and  Jews.** 

The  egg  is  associated  with  the  oldest  known 
mythologies,  and  is  one  of  the  sacred  mysteries. 
We  have  it  alike  in  Hindostan  and  Greece,  Egypt 
and  England,  among  the  ancient  Babylonians  and 
religionists  of  our  modem  time.  It  represents 
potentially  all  that  issues  from  it    Omn*  ¥kfum 
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42  <wo— CTery  living  thing  is  from  the  egg— was  be- 
lieved by  ancient  hieropliants  as  absolutely  as  by 
modem  pbysiologists.  The  upanishad  declares 
that  the  8elf -Existent  '*  with  a  thought  created  the 
waters,  and  placed  in  them  a  productive  seed,*' 
which  became  an  egg  bright  as  gold  and  contained 
within  it  Brahma,  the  Father  of  Spirits.  It  divided, 
and  one  shell,  which  was  of  gold,  became  the  sky ; 
the  other,  being  of  silver,  became  the  earth.  From 
Japan  to  Thrace  and  Egypt,  this  mythoeis  found, 
modified  according  to  the  genius  of  the  respective 
peoples. 

As  each  spring-time  represented  anew  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  symbolism  peculiar  to  the 
latter  applied  to  it  accordingly.  With  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  earth  was  bom  anew : 

** aperit  cum  comlbus  annum  Taurus.** 

Taurus,  with  his  horns,  opens  the  year.  This 
was  represented  by  a  bull  breaking  a  prodigious 
egg.  Eastre,  or  Ostrara,  was  the  old  Saxon  goddess 
of  spring  and  reproduction  -^probably  the  same  as 
the  Phcsnician  Astoreth  or  Astarte,  whose  sym- 
bols are  termed  in  the  Bible  Atera  or  *^  the  grave,** 
and  were  placed  under  trees.  With  this  goddess 
in  Westem  Asia,  the  egg  was  always  associated. 
Baskets  flUed  with  pine  cones  to  represent  eggs, 
were  offered  to  Ishtar. 

The  coloring  of  the  egg  had  also  its  emblem- 
atical meaning,  and  the  practice  has  a  very  remote 
antiquity.  Oreen  or  Griofi  was  an  old  Westem 
European  name  of  the  sun ;  yellow  or  gilt  was  the 
lodge  of  Venus  or  Astarte;  purple  symbolized  re- 
gal power ;  red,  scarlet,  vermilion,  etc. ,  is  a  favorite 
color  of  the  gods  Brahma,  Mahadeva,Nergal,  Ninip, 
and  Bacchus ;  as  also  black  distinguishes  the  god- 
desses Saralswati,  Isis,  Diana  of  Ephesus,  Venus 
of  Corinth,  Ceres,  Cybole,  and  the  Holy  Virgin  of 
Loretto,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  the  Pantheon.  All  these 
colore  relate  to  creation,  and  the  new  birth  in 
spring  which  the  egg  of  Easter  always  typifies, 
in  all  times,  all  peoples,  and  all  religions. 

▲.  WILDBB. 


WISDOM. 

**  Think  trolj,  and  thy  thought 
ShaUbeafraitfolseed.*' 

SoBROWB  are  the  slxadows  of  past  joys. 

Thb  lives  of  the  best  of  us  are  spent  in  choosing 
between  evils. 

Boms  one  has  said  there  are  three  companions 
with  whom  you  should  always  keep  on  good 
terms^first,  you  wife;  second,  your  stomach; 
third,  your  conscience. 

"TtJBN  to  the  right  and  go  straight  ahead,'* 
was  the  reply  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Litchfield  to  a 
fellow- travel^  Who  sneeringly  asked  him  to  point 
out  the  way  to  heaven. 


TBebb  are  three  degrees  of  folly— to  censure  ac- 
tions from  which  we  are  not  exempt;  to  discover 
faults  in  othere  which  we  are  prone  to  overlook  \xk 
ourselves ;  to  solicit  a  useless  favor. 

THE  TIMB8. 

**  Good  times  and  bad  times  and  all  times  pass> 
over;'* 
Then  cheerily  bend  to  the  oar; 
Through  deep  and  through  shallow,  through  oaln» 
and  through  temi>est. 
The  bark  is  still  nearlng  the  shore. 

Our  **  times,**  we  can  neither  foretell  them  nor 
rule  them ; 
Let  us  face  them,  however  they  come. 
Pray  God  for  one  trae  hand  to  clasp  through  th^ 
hours 
Till  night  brings  us  haven  and  home.  n 

How  the  h^art  warms  toward  the  man  who  lives 
on  the  sunny  side  of  life  I — never  grumbles  about 
the  weather,  keeps  his  temper  in  the  midst  of  fret- 
ting cares,  spealcs  Idndly  of  hit  neighbors,  refrains 
from  cutting  words  that  so  often  make  woand» 
never  to  heaL 

Whkm  1  take  up  the  history  of  one  heart  thai 
has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to  myself 
the  stmggle  and  temptation  it  has  passed  through 
— the  brief  pulsation  of  Joy,  the  feverish  inquie- 
tude of  hope  and  fear,  the  pressure  of  want,  the 
desertion  of  friends— I  would  fain  leave  the  erring 
soul  of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from  whose 
hands  it  came.** — LongfeUota, 


MIBTfl. 

**  A  little  nonsense  now  and  thea 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.** 

''Am  I  not  a  litUe  pale?**  aaked  a  lady,  who 
was  short  and  corpulent,  of  a  cmsty  old  bachelor. 
**  Ton  look  more  like  a  big  tub,**  was  the  blunt 
reply. 

"  Who  was  the  meekest  man  ?  '*  asked  a  Sun- 
day-school teacher.  "Moses.**  "Very  well; 
who  was  the  meekest  woman?*'  "Never  wa9 
any.** 

An  advertisement  for  a  dry-goods  clerk  reads : 
"  Wanted,  a  young  man  to  be  partly  out-door  and 
partly  behind  the  counter.**  Directions  how  to 
do  this  not  given. 

"  Will  you  insert  this  obituary  ?  '*  asked  a  gen 
tleman  of  an  editor.  "  1  ask  it  because  I  know 
that  the  *doc*  had  a  g^reat  many  friends  about 
here  who  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  death. 

A  GOOD  lady  who,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
married  his  brother,  has  a  portrait  of  the  former 
hanging  in  her  dining-room.  One  day  a  visitor, 
remarking  the  painting,  asked,  "  Is  that  a  member 
of  your  family  ?  *•  "  Oh,  that  is  my  poor  brother- 
in-law,**  was  the  ingenuous  reply. 
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In  this  (Upartmmt  art  gic€n  the  tUUt  and  price*  qf 
eueh  Nbw  Books  as  hate  been  received  from  the  pud- 
tkihere.  Our  reader*  look  to  u*  for  theee  armouneemerU*^ 
and  we  ehall  endeavor  to  keep  them  well  it^>ormed  with 
rrferenee  to  the  current  literature. 

Wb  and  Our  Nbiohbobs;  or,  The 
Records  of  an  Unfashionable  Street  A  Novell 
By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  With  Illustrations. 
mao;  pp.  480.  Price, $1.75.  New  York;  J.  ». 
Ford  &  Co. 

Id  this  new  and  attNtctiTe  dotcI,  as  in  **M7 
Wife  and  I,'*  of  which  it  is  the  sequel,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
leaTing  the  old  sphere  of  New  England  society, 
glTee  OS  a  glimpse  of  her  experience  in,  and  obser- 
Tationt  of  the  life  and  habits  of  Middle  State  peo- 
ple. The  scene  of  the  story  appears  to  be  laid  in 
New  York,  and  her  revelations  of  interior  social 
life. are  so  realistic  that  we  doubt  not  many,  as 
they  read  the  book,  will  think  themselves  more 
or  less  photographed  among  the  characters.  There 
are  several  admirable  wood-cuts,  which,  of  course, 
impart  their  decorative  attraction  to  the  volume. 
The  author  has  not  dealt  with  the  phases  of  fash- 
ionable society,  which  she  has  seen  lit  to  weave 
Into  the  thought  of  her  story  with  gloved  lingers, 
hesitating  not  to  bring  into  strong  prominence 
many  of  the  hard  and  bitter  truths  so  deserving  of 
censure.  The  maneuvering  mamma;  the  super- 
eilious  daughter  of  fashion ;  the  relentless  man  of 
business;  the  plausible,  rascally  rou<,  are  shown 
In  their  true  dress,  and  the  hoUowness,  impurity, 
and  wldLedness  of  their  lives  sharply  indicated. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  offers  for  the  consideration 
and  appreciation  of  the  reader  illustrations  of  no- 
bility of  character,  high-souled  integrity,  and 
earnestness  of  endeavor  to  improve  in  things  good 
and  true.  

How  TO  Make  a  Living.  Suggestions 
trpon  the  Art  of  Making  and  Using  Money.  By 
George  Gary  Eggleston.  12mo;  fancy  doth. 
Price,  $1.25.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  <fe  Sons. 
Another  contribution  by  these  enterprising  pub- 
lishers to  the  useful  literature  of  the  day.  The 
author  has  a  lively  sense  of  the  need  of  American 
youth  for  sound  instruction  in  the  afiidrs  of  life, 
and  being  a  gentleman  of  much  culture  and  va- 
ried experience,  can  be  read  with  profit  His  style 
Is  easy  and  attractive,  making  his  books  desirable 
to  the  youthful  aspirant  for  fame  and  fortune,  and 
the  hard  common  sense  underlying  his  smooth 
sentences  must  make  its  impression.  Mr.  Eggle- 
ston has  no  sympathy  for  the  fast  ways  of  young 
business  men  so  prominently  seen  at  the  present 
day,  and  rebukes  all  artificial  and  hoUow  methods 
of  dealing.  He  is  very  anxious  that  sound  princi- 
ples and  thorough  honest  enterprise  should  char^ 
acteriie  American  commercial  and  professional 


life,  and  is  only  hopeful  of  a  true  and  healthy 
progress  in  general  society  when  such  shall  .*iacve 
become  the  case.  

Paul  Brewster  and  Son;  or,  The 
story  of  Mary  Carter.  By  Helen  E.  Chapman, 
lemo;  cloth.  Price,  $1.  New  York:  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House. 
This  tale  opens  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  has 
just  begun  to  afflict  a  patient  wife  and  affectionate 
daughter  with  occasional  returns  late  at  night  in 
the  unnatural  state  of  intoxication.  There  is  much 
realism  in  the  methods  and  talk  of  the  characters 
introduced.  On  one  side  we  have  a  father  of  busi- 
ness views  and  habits,  who  regards  money  as  the 
principal  object  of  life ;  a  mother  who  is  affection- 
ate and  tender,  but  owing  to  culture  and  associa- 
tion, with  more  regard  for  her  daughter's  physical 
well-being  than  for  her  true  moral  and  mental  in- 
terests; a  daughter  whose  young  mind  has  Just 
been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  higher,  truer 
life  which  a  woman  should  enter  upon;  on  the 
other  side  we  have  a  young  man,  ardent,  ambitious, 
with  excellent  prospects  of  a  life  of  ease,  much 
accustomed,  for  one  of  his  years,  to  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  not  appreciative  of  his  highest  du- 
ties, who  has  won  the  daughter^  heart  even  before 
she  had  realized  how  entirely  she  had  given  up 
herself  to  the  sway  of  an  early  affection.  Mary 
Carter,  the  daughter,  finds  that  she  has  a  difficult 
task  to  perform  in  the  endeavor  to  reform  a  weak 
father,  and  to-  draw  aside  her  betrothed  from  a 
mode  of  life  which  tends  to  ruin,  and  which  life 
was  furthered  by  the  business  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  large  dealer  in  liquors. 

Mary  Is  bold  In  doing  what  she  conceives  to  be 
her  duty,  and,  as  one  of  the  penalties,  the  engage- 
ment with  James  Brewster  Is  broken,  and  the 
young  man,  coerced  by  his  father,  marries  a  yoxmg 
woman  of  high  society,  only  to  live  for  years  in 
unhappiness,  or  until  his  youiig  wife  dies— a  vic- 
tim to  the  habit  of  using  alcoholic  liquor.  Then 
there  comes  a  moment  when  the  daughter  of  the 
inebriate  Is  sought  by  the  young  widower,  who 
has  left  the  foul  business  of  his  father.  She,  still 
unmarried,  gives  all  her  time  and  thoughts  to  her 
poor  John  Carter  and  her  sick  mother.  A  mar- 
riage follows,  and  amid  lowly  surroundings,  for 
Paul  Brewster  had  cast  off  his  son  and  afterward 
ruined  himself  In  desperate  speculations,  com- 
mences a  career  of  domestic  peace  and  happinsss. 

Conquering  and  to  Conquer.  By 
the  author  of  the  *'  Schonberg  Cotta  Family." 
13mo;  pp.  181.  Price,  $1.25.  New  York:  Dodd 
4&Mead. 

In  this  new  volume  its  distinguished  author 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  early  stages  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  old  abbess,  Lseta,  gathers  her  chil- 
dren about  her  and  narrates  to  them  the  Incidents 
In  church  and  state  which,  occurring  In  the  course 
of  her  very  long  life,  made  the  first  two  or  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  so  exceedingly  In- 
teresting.    The  conflicts  between  the   expiring 
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HeatheuUm  of  the  western  empire  and  the  aa- 
cendinir  star  of  Christianity  are  related  in  quaint, 
but  very  attractive  style.  In  alluding  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  her  friends  and  of  those  prominent  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Church,  the  abbess  seems  ex- 
alted much  above  the  phraseology  of  mere  prose, 
and  indulges  in  apostrophies  of  poetic  power. 
The  sayings  and  influence  of  those  great  fathers, 
whose  supremacy  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  in 
these  days  of  free  thought  and  liberal  inquiry,  are 
appropriately  introduced  in  the  course  of  her  nar- 
rative. The  tone  of  the  book  is  high,  perhaps 
religious  unto  conventionalism,  but  its  influence 
can  scarcely  be  other  than  good. 

Dean's   Interest  and  Equation   Ex- 
ponents.    A  System  of  Exponents  Governed 
by  the  Priuciplos  of  Decimal  Kototion  by  means 
of  which  the  Correct  Interest  of  any  sura,  at  any 
rate  per  cent,  for  any  given  time,  is  Ascertained 
at  a  Glance,  with  a  Special  Adaptation  to  the 
Purposes  of  Equation  Constituting  the  same. 
The  most  Rapid  and  Convenient  Method  Icnown 
of  Averaging  Accounta.    Based  on  the  rate  of 
ten  per  cent  per  annum  of  860  days.    Fifth  Edi- 
tion.   Compiled  by  A.  F.  Dean.    Published  by 
L.  L.  <fe  Moses  King,  St  Louis. 
We  can  heartily  concur,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion, in  the  praises  bestowed  on  this  work  by  those 
having  it  in  use.    The  plan  and  arrangement  are 
admirable,  and  show  an  intimate  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  author  with  the  wants  of  an  account- 
ant, and  a  patient  and  painstaking  desire  to  sim- 
plify his  methods.    The  superiority  of  these  tables 
over  the  usual  rules  employed  in  calculating  in- 
terest, whether  in  point  of  rapidity  of  computa- 
tion or  accuracy  in  the  final  results,  can  not  be 
doubted.     The  system  of  averaging  accounts  is 
based  upon  the  Interest  Tables  referred  to,  and  is 
rapid  and  accurate. 

The  price  of  the  book,  in  view  of  the  great  labor 
necessary  to  its  production,  is  extremely  moder- 
ate, being  but  $5.  Copies  can  be  sent  from  this 
office,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Ambrioan  Temperance  Cyclope- 
dia of  History,  Biography,  Anecdote,  and  Illus- 
tration.    By  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakeley,  D.D.     Svo; 
cloth.    Price,  ri.     New  York:  National  Tem- 
perance Society  and  Publication  House. 
The  author  of  this  interesting  volume  requires 
no  introduction  to  the  reader;  his  labors  in  the 
causes  of  Methodism  and  Temperance  for  over 
forty  years  have  made  his  name  familiar  to  the 
American  public     In  his  crisp  preface  he  says, 
"Now  1  have  been  born,  I  should  like  to  do 
all  I  can  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance — 
death's  prime  minister,  the  mightiest  curse  that 
has  ever  visited  our  world— and  to  promote  tem- 
perance,   closely    identified    with    *  whatsoever 
things*  are  *pure,*  *  honest,'    *  lovely,*   and   of 
*good  report*  *'    And  he  comes  to  give  his  testi*> 
mony  in  book-form  for  the  Information  and  im- 
provement of  others.    He  has  chosen  the  method 
of  a  cyclopedia  for  the  dissemination  of  facts  and 


moral  principles  which  are  related  to  the  great 
cause  he  advocates. 

The  declarations  of  distinguished  men,  bio- 
graphical and  physiological  data,  incidents  from 
the  social  life  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  brief 
tales,  historical  sketches,  legal  information,  and 
whatever  topic  may  be  said  to  bear  a  fitting  relap 
tion  to  the  temperance  movement,  are  tabulated 
in  this  volume.  We  regret  to  add  that  Dr. 
Wakeley  has  lately  died. 

A  Health  Catechism.  We  have 
commenced  the  issue  of  a  series  of  small  and  pop- 
ular works,  with  the  view,  to  bringing  tlie  underly- 
ing principles  of  the  much-needed  health  reforma- 
tion before  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  first  of  the  series  is»entitled  "  Health  Catb- 
GHI8M,**  and  is  a  familiar  yet  scientific  statement 
of  the  fundamental  problems  in  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  hygiene,  and  explains  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  works  that  will  follow,  the  next  In  ocdci 
being  a  "Hygienic  Catechism,**  giving  more  in 
detail  the  application  of  Its  principles  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  and  the  true  healing  art.  Its 
price  is  only  ten  cents,  so  Uiatall  who  are  specially 
interested  in  educating  the  popular  mind  out  of 
its  inborn  errors,  and  into  the  truth  as  it  is  in  na- 
ture and  the  vital  organism,  can  assist  us  to  scat- 
ter it  broadcast  at  a  little  expense. 

How  soon  the  other  works  contemplated  will  be 
issued  depends  entirely  on  the  demand  for  the  one 
now  ready.  We  shall  never  be  behind  public  sen* 
timent,  but  shall  endeavor  to  lead  the  world,  in 
the  health  reform,  as.  fast  and  as  far  as  we  can  in- 
duce the  world  to  follow ;  and  this  is  simply  a 
question  of  how  much  and  how  rapidly,  we  can 
induce  the  masses  of  the  people  to  ''  read,  reflect, 
and  inwardly  digest,*'  a  few  very  simple  but  much- 
misunderstood  medical  problems.  We  will  fur- 
nish the  Health  Catechism  at  cost  to  all  who 
will  interest  themselves  in  it«  distribution. 

PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

From  the  Catholic  Publication  Society,  9  War- 
ren Street,  New  York,  the  following : 

P06T8GBIPT  to  a  Letter  Addressed  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
Btone*B  Recent  Expostulation,  and  in  Answer  to 
his  *' Vaticanism.**  By  John  Henry  Newman, 
D.D.,  of  the  Oratory.  Together  with  the  Decreoa 
and  Canons  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

A  Tract  for  the  Missions  on  Baptism  as  a  Sac- 
rament in  the  Catholic  Church.  By  Rev.  M.  8. 
Gross,  Priest  of  the  Missions  of  North  Carolina. 

Paz,  The  Syllabus  for  the  People.  A  Review 
of  the  Propositions  Condemned  by  His  Holines* 
Pope  Plus  IX.,  with  Text  of  the  Condemned  List. 
By  a  Monk  of  St.  Augustine*s  Ramsg^te,  author 
of  **The  Vatican  Decrees  and  Catholic  Alle- 
giance.** 

Mb.  Glad8tonb*8  Expostulation  Unraveled, 
By  Bishop  Ullathome. 
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^  Qdooaqne  a  one  trop  haate  id6e  de  la  fbroe  et  de  la  Jnstesse  d«  mi  ndgarniemeng  pour  ac 
eroiie  oblig6  de  ks  loumettre  a  ime  ezplrittioe  mille  et  mflle  foil  r6p6tte,  ne  perfectlonnen 
Jamaia  la  physiologie  dn  eerYeaQ.**— Gall. 

"  I  regard  Phienology  as  the  only  systein  of  mental  philosophy  which  can  be  uid  to  indi- 
oate,  with  anything  like  clearness  and  precision,  man's  mixed  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and 
•a  the  only  guide  short  of  revelation  for  educating  him  in  hannony  with  his  fiiculties,  as  a 
being  of  power ;  with  his  wants,  as  a  creature  of  necessity ;  and  with  his  duties,  as  an  sgent 
responsible  to  his  Maker  and  amenable  to  the  laws  declared  by  the  aU-wise  Providence."— 

JOHH  BSLL,  ILD. 

M  1*0  Phrenology  may  be  Justly  conceded  the  grand  merit  of  hjiving  f<Hce£  the  inductlrs 
method  of  hiquiry  hdto  mental  philosophy,  and  thus  laid  the  permanent  fbundat'ons  of  a  trM 
mental  mAakoe.^^JlfneifcUfp€dia  JMUmmea,  8th  Edition. 
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PROF.    JOSEPH    HENRY, 

SECRETARY     OF     THE     SMITHSONIAN      INSTITUTE. 


npHIS  head  and  face  indicate  fineness  and 
-^  delicacy  of  organization,  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  strength.  His  intellect  originally 
was  decidedly  maternal,  and  we  judge  his 


temperament  to  be  more  like  that  of  his 
mother  than  that  of  his  father.  His  percep- 
tive organs  are  large,  and  were  always  more 
prominent  than  the  reflective,  but  the  head 
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indicates  much  growth  of  the  reflective  pow- 
er. The  upper  part  of  the  forehead  seems 
to  have  been,  as  it  were,  built  on,  enlarged, 
and  increased  in  size  by  later  development. 

The  power  of  sharp  criticism,  quick  per- 
ception, and  sound  and  logical  handling  of 
the  facts  acquired,  would  seem,  from  the  form 
of  the  head  as  presented  in  the  picture,  to  be 
conspicuous  traits.  His  large  Language,  in- 
dicated by  fullness  and  prominence  of  the 
eye,  and  that  sack-like  protrusion  below  the 
eye,  shows  literary  ability,  power  of  descrip- 
'  on,  ability  to  talk  and  write  and  set  forth 
his  fiiioughts  in  a  clear  and  vigorous  style. 

The  organs  of  Constructiveness  and  Ideal- 
ity are  well  developed.  The  region  of  the 
temples  is  well  expanded,  and  the  width  is 
considerable  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  side- 
head,  indicating  mechanical  talent,  power  of 
invention,  and  ability  to  appreciate  whatever 
aS  nice  and  beautiful  and  elegant.  His  head, 
as  a  whole,  is  rather  broad,  which  gives  force 
of  character,  courage,  energy,  and  enterprise ; 
jut  if  the  reader  will  observe  the  great  length 
from  the  opening  of  the  ear  forward  to  the 
root  of  the  nose,  he  will  obtain  a  realistic 
idea  of  his  eminent  intellectual  ability. 

Order  seems  to  be  large,  and  also  Calcula- 
tion, Locality,  and  Eventuality,  hence  we 
should  look  for  system,  organizing  talent, 
memory  of  places  and  of  particulars,  and 
power  to  recall  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
acquired.  With  practice,  he  would  have  been 
an  excellent  extemporaneous  speaker,  espe- 
cially in  the  realm  of  teaching. 

His  knowledge  of  human  character  is  good ; 
he  seems  to  appreciate  a  stranger  intuitively, 
and  knows  who  may  be  trusted  and  who 
should  be  distrusted  and  held  at  a  distance. 
He  has  suavity  of  spirit,  kindliness  of  dispo- 
'  sition,  respect  for  what  is  sacred  and  vener- 
able ;  is  firm,  persevering ;  has  strong  Con- 
scientiousness or  love  of  truth  and  duty ;  is 
prudent,  perhaps  inclined  to  be  too  conserva- 
tive to  be  popular  with  young  men,  yet  is  a 


safe,  guarded,  carefal,  diligent  thinker,  and 
one  who  rarely  has  occasion  to  retreat  from 
a  position  once  taken. 

He  has  all  the  signs  of  sociability,  affection, 
fraternal  attachment,  fondness  for  the  social 
circle,  and  capacity  for  becoming  popular  as 
a  friend  with  those  who  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  know  him  thoroughly. 

His  head  and  face  correspond  in  indicat- 
ing blandness  of  manner,  great  kindliness  of 
disposition,  and  whatever  is  called  goodness 
of  heart.  We  can  understand  that  he  can 
be  easily  nettled,  because  he  is  sensitive;  and 
that  he  can  not  comfortably  bear  opposition 
and  contradiction,  because  he  has  positive 
ideas  and  the  courage  and  self-respect  and 
determination  and  integrity  which  lead  men 
to  pursue  earnestly  that  which  they  under- 
stand to  lie  true  and  right  To  such  men, 
who  believe  in  principle  and  aim  to  be  guid- 
ed by  it,  contradiction  comes  very  much 
against  the  grain.  Among  his  equals,  who 
incline  calmly  to  discuss  questions  of  im- 
portance, he  would  be  patient,  placable,  and 
courteous  in  his  intercourse,  even  though  his 
compeers  might  differ  with  hfm  in  opinion. 

The  face  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Noah  Web- 
ster, the  lexicographer,  and  of  Edward  Ev- 
erett, and  if  our  subject  had  devoted  himself 
as  much  to  literature  as  Everett  did,  he 
would  not  have  been  in  that  respect  inferior 
to  the  finest  scholar  of  his  time. 

Joseph  Henry  is  of  Scotch  Presbyterian 
descent;  his  grandparents,  on  both  sides, 
landed  in  New  York  the  day  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker's  Hill.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, Hugh  Alexander,  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable ingenuity,  and  settled  in  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  where  he  erected  a  mill 
and  constructed  all  the  machinery  with  his 
own  hands.  During  the  progress  of  the  war, 
however,  he  was  driven  from  his  mill  by  In- 
dians, and  became  an  artificer  in  the  conti- 
nental army,  and  afterward  a  manufacturer 
of  salt  at  Salina.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
William  Henry,  or  Hendric,  as  the  name  was 
spelled  in  Scotland,  settled  on  a  farm  in  Al- 
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I>any  County.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety, 
:and  was  wont  to  give  in  his  late  days  an  ac- 
<;ount  of  the  appearance  of  Charles  Stuart 
AS  he  entered  Glasgow  in  1745. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  Al- 
t>any,  but  haying  lost  bis  father  at  an  early 
•age,  he  was  adopted  by  an  uncle,  and  sent, 
when  seven  years  old,  to  live  with  his  grand- 
another  and  to  attend  school  at  Gal  way,  in 
^Saratoga  County.  Here  he  remained  until 
fourteen,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  being 
«pent  in  a  store,  attending  school  in  the  after- 
noon. He  showed  no  aptitude  for  learning, 
or  for  excelling  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  boy- 
4iood.  This,  however,  was  mainly  due  to  his 
liaving  accidentally  and  secretly  obtained  ac- 
cess to  the  village  library,  where  he  became 
«o  fascinated  with  works  of  fiction,  perhaps 
</a  account  of  the  stolen  access  to  them,  that 
4ie  spent  most  of  the  time  in  reading  which 
^as  devoted  by  other  boys  to  active  sports, 
fie  became  the  story-teller  to  his  comrades, 
:and  on  one  occasion,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
tmother  in  Albany,  was  taken  to  the  theater 
^y  a  relative,  and  on  his  return  amused  his 
joung  companions  by  reproducing  with  them 
the  two  plays  which  had  formed  the  evening 
•entertainment. 

After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  cousin,-  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
jeweler ;  but  after  he  had  been  two  years  in 
this  occupation,  and  before  he  had  acquired 
tsufficient  skill  to  support  himself  by  the  art, 
his  cousin  gave  up  the  business,  and  he  was 
tet  loose  from  regular  employment,  and  gave 
himself  up,  almost  entirely,  to  light  reading 
4Uid  theatrical  amusements.  In  this  course 
•he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  opening  a  book, 
which  had  been  left  upon  a  table  in  his 
«nother^s  house.  The  reading  of  a  single 
page  produced  a  remarkable  change  in  his 
life.  It  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts, 
4ind  called  forth  mental  characteristics  of 
which  he  had  previously  supposed  himself 
entirely  deficient.  He  resolved  at  once  to 
<levote  his  life  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
<«dge,  and  immediately  commenced  to  take 
•evening  lessons  in  the  Albany  Academy, 
fie  also  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Hamilton,  who  visited  this  country  for  the 
•purpose  of  introducing  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Locke  for  teaehing  languages, 
endeavoring,  in  the  meantime,  to  support 


himself  by  such  chance  employment  as  he 
could  obtain.  In  this,  however,  he  was  not 
successful,  and  he  abandoned  this  course  for 
that  of  a  district  school  teacher.  After  spend- 
ing seven  months  in  this  occupation,  he  en- 
tered the  Academy  as  a  regular  pupil,  and 
remained  there  until  his  means  were  exhaust- 
ed ;  then  returned  to  school  teaching,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  again 
renewed  his  connection  with  the  Academy. 
After  continuing  his  studies  here  for  some 
time  he  was,  through  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  Principal  of  the 
Academy,  appointed  private  tutor  to  the 
family  of  Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
patroon  of  Rensselaerwyck.  His  duties  in 
this  position  occupied  him  only  about  three 
hours  in  the  day,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
time  was  spent  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Beck  in 
his  chemical  investigations,  and  in  the  study 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  under  Drs.  Tul- 
ly  and  Marsh,  with  a  view  to  adopting  med- 
icine as  a  profession.  This  view,  however, 
was  suddenly  changed  by  an  offer,  through 
the  influence  of  Judge  Conkling,  with  whom 
he  had  become  a  favorite,  of  an  appointment 
on  the  survey  of  a  route  for  a  State  road 
from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie,  through 
the  southern  tier  of  counties.  His  labors  in 
this  work  were  exceedingly  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible. They  extended  far  into  the  win- 
ter, and  the  operations  were  carried  on  amid 
deep  snows,  in  primeval  forests. 

Having  finished  the  survey  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  commissioners,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Albany  he  was  offered  the  position 
of  engineer  on  a  canal  in  Ohio,  and  of  di- 
rector of  a  mine  in  Mexico ;  but  the  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  in  the  Academy  hav- 
ing fallen  vacant,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the 
chair.  Having,  however,  become  enamoied 
with  the  profession  of  an  engineer,  he  very  re- 
luctantly accepted  the  position,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Beck. 
The  duties  of  the  office  did  not  commence 
for  five  or  six  months,  and  this  time  he  de- 
voted to  the  exploration  of  the  geology  of 
New  York,  with  Prof.  Eaton,  of  the  Rensse- 
laer School.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
the  Academy  in  September,  1826,  and  after 
devoting  some  time  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, and  other  subjects  pertaining  to  his 
professorship,  he  commenced  a  series  of  orig 
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inal  inyestigations  on  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism, the  first  regular  series  on  natural  phi- 
losophy which  had  been  prosecuted  in  this 
country  since  the  days  of  Franklin.  These 
researches  made  kim  favorably  known,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  Europe,  and 
led  to  his  call,  in  1882,  to  the  chair  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  in  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, at  Princeton. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  course  in  this  Col- 
lege, during  the  absence  of  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Dr.  Torrey,  in  Europe,  he  gave 
lectures  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geology,  astronomy,  and  archi- 
tecture. In  teaching  these  multifarious 
branches,  he  was  unable,  during  the  first 
year  at  Princeton,  to  continue  his  private  in- 
vestigations ;  but  after  that  time  he  com- 
menced anew,  and  prosecuted  his  original 
researches  until  he  was  called  to  his  present 
position  in  Washington.  In  1885  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  The  offer  was  a 
tempting  one,  since  the  emoluments  connect- 
ed with  the  professorship  in  the  Virginia 
University  were  greater  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  in  the  country.  He  was,  however,  re- 
luctant to  leave  Princeton,  where  he  had  ex- 
perienced much  kindness  and  encouraging 
appreciation;  and  Princeton,  loth  to  lose 
him,  offered  special  inducements,  among  them 
a  year's  leave  to  visit  Europe,  and  he  decided 
to  remain.  Nine  months  of  the  year's  ab- 
sence he  spent  principally  in  Lodon,  Paris, 
and  Edinburgh.  His  previous  researches  had 
given  him  a  favorable  introduction  to  the 
savans  of  these  cities,  and  be  returned  to 
prosecute  his  investigations  with  enlarged 
views  and  more  eflicient  apparatus,  procured 
during  his  tour  in  Europe. 

In  1846  he  was  requested  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  then  just  about  to 
be  organized,  to  give  his  views  as  to  the 
best  method  of  realizing  the  intentions  of  its 
founder.  In  compliance  with  this  request, 
he  gave  an  exposition  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
'  method  by  which  it  mi^ht  most  efficiently 
be  realized.  On  account  of  this  exposition, 
and  his  scientific  reputation,  he  was  called 
to  the  ofilce  of  Secretary  or  Director  of  the 
establishment.  Unfortunately,  Congress  had 
attempted  to  organize  the  Institution  with- 


out a  due  appreciation  of  the  terms  of  the^ 
will.  This  gave  rise  to  difficulties  and  ex- 
penditures on  local  objects,  particularly  the- 
commencement  of  a  very  expensive  building,, 
which  have  much  retarded-  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  wlftit  might  have  been  produced  bjr 
the  plan  originally  proposed  by  Prof.  Henry. 
He  has,  however,  by  constant  perseverance- 
in  one  line  of  policy,  brought  the  Institution- 
into  a  condition  of  financial  prosperity  and^ 
wide  reputation. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the' 
Light-House  Board  of  the  United  States,, 
Prof.  Henry  was  appointed  by  President  Pill- 
more  one  of  its  members,  and  still  continuech 
as  such.  During  the  late  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  Commission,  together  witb 
Prof.  Bache  and  Admiral  Davis,  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  various  inventions,  ix» 
the  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee- 
on  Propositions,  intended  to  facilitate  the- 
operations  against  the  enemy,  and  to  improve* 
the  art  of  navigation.  On  the  death  of  Prof» 
Bache,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  established  by 
an  act  of  Congress  in  1868,  to  advance  sci- 
ence, and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of  a^ 
scientific  character  as  might  be  connected 
with  the  operations  of  the  Qovemment.  He- 
is  a  member  of  various  societies  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  and  has  several  times  receivec> 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  the  last  time  from  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Prof.  Henry  was  married  in  May,  1830,  to 
Miss  Alexander,  of  Schenectady,  the  sister  of 
Prof.  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  and  from  the^ 
ardent  devotion  of  his  wife,  and  the  fraternal 
sympathy  of  her  brother  in  his  pursuits,  he- 
has  received  assistance  and  support  beyond 
that  which  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  men. 
The  most  peaceful,  and  to  himself  the  most 
profitable,  part  of  his  life,  was  that  spent  inr 
Princeton,  for  which  place,  and  the  College 
connected  with  it,  he  retains  the  warmest 
attachment.  He  left  Princeton  with  the  in- 
tention of  returning  to  his  professorship  asr 
soon  as  he  should  have  been  able  to  organ- 
ize the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  but  in  thia 
he  was  disappointed — he  could  not  leav& 
without  losing  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 

Among  the  more  important  of  his  numer- 
ous scientific  investigations  and  discoveries 
are  the  following : 
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The  first  application  of  electro-magnetism 
as  a  power,  to  produce  continued  motion  in 
«  machine. 

An  exposition  of  the  method  by  which 
•electro-magnetism  might  be  employed  in 
transmitting  power  to  a  distance,  and  the 
-demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  an 
electro-magnetic  telegraph,  which,  without 
these  discoveries,  was  impossible. 

The  discovery  of  currents  of  induction  of 
•different  orders,  and  of  the  neutralization  of 
the  induction  by  the  interposition  of  plates 
of  metal. 

Investigations  on  molecular  attraction,  as 
•exhibited  in  liquids,  and  in  yielding  and 
dgid  solids,  and  an  exposition  of  the  theory 
of  soap  bubbles.  [These  originated  from  his 
being  called  upon  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  bursting  of  the  great  gun  on  the 
United  States  steamer,  Princeton.] 

Original  experiments  on  and  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  acoustics,  as  applied  to 
churches  and  other  public  buildings. 

A  series  of  experiments  on  various  illum- 
inating materials  for  light-house  use,  and  the 
introduction  of  lard  oil  for  lighting  the 
•coasts  of  the  United  States.  This  and  others 
were  made  in  his  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
-Committee  on  Experiments  of  the  light- 
House  Board. 

Observations  on  the  comparative  tempera- 
ture of  the  sun-spots,  and  also  of  different 
portions  of  the  sun's  disk.  In  these  experi- 
ments he  was  assisted  by  Prof.  Alexander. 

Observations,  in  connection  with  Prof. 
Alexander,  on  the  red  flames  on  the  border 
of  the  sun,  as  observed  in  the  annular  eclipse 
of  1888. 

Besides  these  and  other  experimental  ad- 


ditions to  physical  science,  Prof.  Henry  is 
the  author  of  twenty-five  (1846-71)  reports, 
giving  an  exposition  of  the  annual  operations 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  has  also 
published  a  series  of  essays  on  meteorology 
in  the  Patent  Office  Reports,  which,  besides 
an  exposition  of  established  principles,  con- 
tain many  new  suggestions ;  and,  among  oth- 
ers, the  origin  of  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity, as  exhibited  in  the  thunder-storm; 
and  an  essay  on  the  principal  source  of  the 
power  which  does  the  work  of  developing  the 
plant  in  the  bud  and  the  animal  in  the  egg. 

He  has  also  published  a  theory  of  elemen- 
tary education,  in  his  address  as  President  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education,  the  principle  of  which  is, 
that  in  instruction  the  order  of  nature  should 
be  followed ;  that  we  should  begin  with  the 
concrete  and  end  with  the  abstract,  the  one 
gradually  shading  into  the  other;  also  the 
importance  of  early  impressions,  and  the 
tendency  in  old  age  to  relapse  into  the  vices 
of  early  youth.  Youth  is  the  father  of  old 
age  rather  than  of  manhood. 

He  was  successful  as  a  teacher,  his  object 
being  not  merely  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  but  mainly  to  give  clear  expositions  of 
principles;  to  teach  the  use  of  generaliza- 
tions ;  the  method  of  arriving  at  laws  by  the 
process  of  induction,  and  the  inference  from 
these  of  facts  by  logical  deduction. 

Of  advanced  life,  yet  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body,  Prof.  Henry  is  still  at  his  old  post 
in  the  Smithsonian,  apparently  thinking  lit- 
tle of  retirement  from  the  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities of  so  important  a  position,  on  the 
score  of  accumulated  years,  so  long  as  brain 
and  hand  work  with  their  accustomed  har- 
mony and  efficiency. 


■4»» 


SOCB 

Thb  earth  is  full  of  riches— jolid  rock 
•Serves  as  the  central  nacleas  round  which 
Diamond  and  chrysolite  in  massive  bands 
Uircle  the  mij^hty  orb ;  there's  not  a  gem 
Known  by  the  lapidary,  but  round  the  earth 
•Glitters  resplendent  in  a  shining  zone 
Of  almost  fathomless  luster.    Now  and  then. 
At  intervals,  a  specimen  of  each 
-Shines  on  the  surface  like  a  drop  of  dew 
Fallen  from  the  firmament,  and  monarchs  then 

.Strive  for  the  great  possession.    Were  it  not 
For  specimens  like  these,  man  would  not  know 
Such  splendor  had  existence ;  seeing  them, 


AXES. 

He  learns  to  hope,  until  his  spiritual  eyes 
Are  opened  and  he  sees  unvalued  wealth 
Concealed  within  the  bopom  of  the  earth 
Beyond  the  grasp  of  avarice,  beyond 
Imagination's  utmost  range  of  thought. 

So  is  it  in  the  moral  world— there  is 

Faith  at  the  center,  and  exhaustless  mines 

Of  charitable  glories  circling  it. 

Beyond  the  grasp  of  thought.    Thou,  Socrates, 

Wast  thrown  upon  the  surface  like  a  gem 

To  show  the  mine  below,  and  not  a  stone 

In  Aaron's  ephod  more  celestial  shone. 
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HOW    I    CHANGED    MT    NOSE. 


Hi  yf~T  nose  was  an  inexpressible  trial  to  me 
'    J3lL  during  all  my  childhood   and  early 
womanhood.    Not  that  I  had  no  nose,  or  an 
insignificant  nose;    indeed,   I 
had  too  much  nose,  and  then 
it  would  assert  itself  in  such 
an    uncompromising    sort  of 
way  1      There  was  no  doing 
anything  with  it  or  without  it 
— for  what  is  a  woman  with- 
out a  nose?     I  have  learned 
within    a  few  years,  since  I 
ceased  to  care  anything  about 
it  at  all,  that  this  feature  is 
an  heir-loom    in   our   family, 
and  skipping  two  generations 
crops   out   in  every  third  or 
fourth.     My  great-gi'andfather 
had  just  such  a  nose  as  I  have, 
only  there  was  a  good   deal 
more  of  it ;  indeed,  so  prominent  and  ludi- 
crous was  the  outline  of  his  nasal  organ,  that 
those  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  would 
'  laugh  outright  involuntarily.     How  he  came 
by  such  a  nose  I  never  could  learn ;  probably 
his  mother  was  frightened  by  an  elephant  and 
he  was  bom  with  it.    But  what  a  trial  this 
heritage  was  to  me  I    My  ideal  of  a  handsome 
nose  is  of  one  exactly  like  that  of  3iinerva  or 
Apollo  Belvidere,  fonning  a  continuous  line 
with  the  forehead,  straight,  pointed  at  the 
end,  with  a  little  groove  running  from  the 
extremity  of  the  nose  to  the  beginning  of  the 
upper  lip ;  the  nostrils  curved,  delicate,  spirit- 
ed.    Alas,  what  a  contrast  to  that  was  mine, 
with  its  camel's  hump  half-way  of  its  length, 
and  a  great  meaningless  knob  on  the  end  I 
It  was  of  no  use  at  all  to  try  and  be  pretty 
with  such  a  nose,  and  I  gave  it  up  and  ap- 
plied myself  to  acquiring  those  stores  of  in- 
formation that  would  make  me  happy  in  spite 
of  personal  blemish,  not  thinking  or  caring 
whether  my  nose  was  pretty  or  ugly.   All  this 
passed  while  I  was  yet  at  school.     But  when 
I  had  become  settled  in   teaching,  my  old 
enemy  again  tormented  me.    By  some  happy 
chance  I  was  introduced  to  the  writings  of 
Plato,  and  what  a  world  of  delight  they  open- 
ed to  me  1    It  was  just  the  atmosphere  I  had 
longed  for,  unknowing  what  it  was  I  want- 
ed.   So  I  bought  the  translation  of  his  works 


published  by  Bohn,  and  hid  them  away,  lest 
my  temerity  and  self-conceit  in  attempting 
to  understand  such  an  author  should  excite 
^remark  among  my  friends. 
Again  and  again  I  read  and 
re-read  Phsedon  and  Phaedrus,. 
until  all  my  mind  was  filled 
with  images  of  those  glorious 
Greeks.  I  cut  out  Plato's- 
picture  from  the  volume  and 
hung  it  in  my  room.  I  pur- 
chased  a  copy  of  the  Belvi- 
dere and  of  Minerva,  that  ever- 
more the  beauty  of  their  face» 
might  delight  my  eyes.  Thexk 
began  the  looking-glass  tor- 
fnent.  To  turn  from  those  per- 
fect outlines  to  the  image  that 
met  me  as  I  stood  before  my^ 
mirror — it  was  too  much  I  I 
learned  to  comb  my  hair  without  a  glass,  to- 
arrange  my  toilet  with  as  little  aid  fron^ 
quicksilver  as  possible,  and  I  lived  with  my 
Greek  faces,  upon  whose  changeless  linea- 
ments I  could  never  see  that  the  monstrosity 
of  my  nose  made  any  unpleasant  impression^ 
About  this  time  I  became  quite  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  a  gentlema]> 
who  had  spent  some  years  in  China  as  mission- 
ary to  that  celestial  people,  but  who  had  found 
the  climate  so  incongenial  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  America  to  abide.  I  was  reading 
also,  for  the  first  time,  "  Signs  of  Character,"' 
a  book  which  accompanied  the  phrenological 
busts,  reading  it  with  intense  interest,  since- 
I  thought  there  was  a  hope  in  its  teachings- 
that  I  might  approximate,  even  though  faint- 
ly, toward  the  form  and  expression  of  my 
beautiful  ideals. 

I  was  riding  with  this  gentleman  one  July 
day,  and  I  remarked  upon  the  curious  hat 
he  wore,  one  he  had  brought  home  with  him 
from  his  missionary  field.  From  hats  we 
naturally  passed  to  heads,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  astonishing  effect  the  study  of  the  Chi- 
nese language  had  had  on  the  shape  of  his^ 
forehead.  Over  the  eyes,  and  all  aloi^  the 
region  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  ther» 
seemed  to  be  built  on  a  layer  of  bone  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  about  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width. 
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**  You  see,"  said  he,  "  the  study  of  the  Chi- 
nese language  calls  into  exercise  only  the 
perception  and  memory.  Instead  of  one  or 
two  nasal  sounds,  as  we  have  in  our  lan- 
guage, they  have  thirteen,  and  it  is  the  most 
difficult  matter  at  fir^t  for  an  American  to 
distinguish  between  them."  Then  he  gave 
examples  of  these  different  nasal  sounds,  but 
to  my  uneducated  ear  they  seemed  quite 
alike.  **  For  eighteen  months,"  he  said,  "  we 
did  little  but  study  the  language,  and  during 
that  time  my  forehead  changed  wonderfully 
in  shape.  It  used  to  be  smooth  like  yours, 
and  uniformly  developed,  but  this  great 
ridge  here  spoils  the  shape  of  it;  and  the 
hats  I  used  to  wear  will  only  rest  on  the  top 
of  my  head  now." 

"  Then  you  must  be  a  believer  in  Phrenol- 
ogy," I  said. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  doubt 
what  my  own  experience  has  proved,"  he 
replied ;  "  and  the  same  eflfect  was  produced 
upon  the  heads  of  the  other  missionaries — 
we  all  had  to  change  the  size  of  our  hats." 

Was  there  not  in  this  some  hope  for  me  ? 
Might  I  not,  by  constant  and  loving  inter- 
course with  my  Greek  ideals,  be   changed 
into  the  same  image  ?    However  that  might 
be,  I  must  still  live  with  them  and  in  them, 
for  they  had  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  me. 
About  that  time  I  read  Milton's  Comus,  and, 
of  all  the  passages  in  that  wonderful  poem, 
this  charmed  me  most : 
"  So  dear  to  heaven  is  eaintly  chastity, 
That  when  a.  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
Ten  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  sjulli; 
And,  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision, 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear ; 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turn  it,  by  degrees,  to  the  sours  essence. 
Till  all  be  made  immortal/' 

I  read  Spencer's  "Fairy  Queen,"  and  pon- 
dered on  his  assertion,  no  less  true  than  po- 
etical : 

**  Soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make.'' 

Yet  Socrates,  with  his  beautiful  soul,  had 
a  most  ungainly  body— pop  eyes,  pug  nose, 
sensual  lips ;  one  of  his  disciples  said  to  him 
(we  quote  from  memory,  as  the  volume  is 
lent),  "You  indeed  appear  to  me,  Socrates, 
to  be  like  those  ugly  statues  in  one  of  the 


temples,  unsightly  to  the  eye,  but  full  of 
golden  images  within." 

Ah !  do  we  care  how  ugly  Socrates  w^as  1 
Don't  we  love  him  all  the  better  because  he 
triumphed  over  every  physical  and  moral 
defect,  so  far  as  light  was  given  him,  and  be- 
came, through  his  disciple,  Plato,  the  great 
teacher  of  philosophic  morality  for  twenty- 
two  centuries  ?  Do  we  care  whether  his  nose 
was  straight  or  crooked  ?  or  what  kind  of  a 
complexion  he  had,  so  long  as  within  him 
were  those  "  golden  images  "  of  unspeakable 
loveliness  %  And  yet  the  instinct  of  beauty 
is  indestructible,  and  we  can  not  cease  to 
long  for  the  tim^  when  every  shape  and  eve 
ry  face  shall  beam  heavenly  and  divine. 

Thus,  in  the  study  of  the  great  masters  of 
poetry  and  song  passed  my  days,  and  after 
one  of  our  collegiate  exhibitions  said  a  lady 
to  me,  "  I  have  a  fine  compliment  for  you. 
Mrs.  C,  who  has  resided  several  years  in 
Italy,  says  you  have  a  very  classic  face."  I 
laughed  in  sheer  amazement,  for  what  classic 
face  ever  had  such  a  nose  as  deformed  mine  ? 
But  I  was  pleased  notwithstanding,  for  I 
divined  that  my  Greek  readings  had  begun, 
as  Milton  says,  "  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  out- 
ward shape,"  and  she,  familiar  with  the 
clime  and  the  song  of  that  sunny  Hellenic 
land,  saw  it  and  recognized  it.  There  was 
hope. 

Bye-and-bye  I  married — married  a  Greek 
nose,  a  Greek  head,  a  Greek  heart,  though  a 
native  American.  That  matchless  outline  of 
face  was  and  is  a  perpetual  delight,  and  I 
have  it  in  the  faces  of  my  children.  Only  a 
little  while  ago,  as  I  entered  the  study  where 
my  beautiful  Greek  sat  writing,  he  said,  "  My 
dear,  your  face  is  as  the  face  of  an  angel. 
You  will  look  just  as  you  do  now  when  you 
have  passed  the  pearly  gates."  I  smiled  in- 
credulously, and  he  added,  smiling,  "  I  don't 
doubt  but  there  your  nose  will  be  straight, 
and  the  freckles  gone  from  your  face,  perhaps 
your  hair  will  be  changed  a  tint  or  two,  but 
your  expression  of  countenance  will  be  just 
the  same." 

How  could  I  wish  for  more  than  this  ? 

Only  a  little  while  ago  my  sister  visited 
me,  and  remarking  upon  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  time,  and  a  steady  pressing  for- 
ward to  realize  the  glorious  ideals  that  ever 
haunt  me,  and  will  not  let  me  rest  in  inglori- 
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ous  ease— remarking  on  these  changes,  she 
said,  **  Every  time  I  come  to  see  you  I  no- 
tice that  your  nose  is  different;  the  curve 
of  the  nostril  is  finer  and  more  delicate,  and 
the  line  of  your  brow  is  more  spiritual  and 
bejjutiful  than  it  used  to  be." 

nippose  that  after  all  I  should  get  to  be 
handsome,  wouldn't  it  be  because,  to  begin 
with,  I  had  such  a  very  ugly  nose,  a  nose 
that  drove  me  to  higher  pursuits  than  mere 
physical  culture  and  adornment  ? 

Not  less  than  of  old  do  I  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  beauty,  but  my  beauties  all  have 
•* golden  images"  within  them;  they  love 
those  things  that  are  more  excellent,  their 
souls  are  fair  and  of  noble  proportion,  and 
when  I  look  on  them  the  spiritual  body 
stands  forth  and  clothes  the  natural  with  its 
own  intrinsic  loveliness  and  perfection. 


It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  ex-Chinese 
missionary  alluded  to,  after  twenty  years  of 
devotion  to  the  ministry,  and  a  mastery  of 
the  system  of  theology  adopted  by  the  de- 
nomination to  which  he  belongs,  has  received 
the  title  of  D.D.,  and,  what  is  more  apropos 
than  that  to  this  article,  has  now  a  forehead 
as  full  in  the  reflective  region  as  in  the  per- 
ceptive, so  that  the  ridge  over  his  eyebrows 
is  no  longer  specially  noticeable. 

There  is  a  way  for  us  all  to  be  beautifuL 
**  Soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make," 
even  in  this  world.  High  purpose,  lofty 
ideals,  pure  moral  and  intellectual  associa- 
tions, these  persisted  in  year  after  year, 
through  youth,  maturity,  and  age,  ioUl  chisel 
the  homeliest  features  into  beauty,  and 
clothe  the  plainest  face  with  divine  radiance. 

L.  E.  L.. 


♦  •» 


LESSOKS    IN    PRACTICAL    PHBENOLOGT. 

TYPES  OF  DBVELOPMENT. 


EVERY  quick  observer  and  clear  thinker 
forms  some  opinion  of  each  person  he 
meets.  Some  tell  us  they  can  read  a  man 
like  a  book,  can  take  his  measure,  compre- 
hend his  power,  talent,  worth  or  worthless- 
ness  at  a  glance.  Phrenology  recognizes  a  set 
of  faculties,  some  of  which  give  facility  to 
their  possessor  in  thus  reading  character,  but 
they  do  it  wUhout  any  role  or  principle.  It 
is  simply  an  impulse,  an  intuition.  They 
can  give  no  reason  for  their  opinions,  they 
simply  feel  impressed  that  one  man  is  good, 
another  better,  another  best,  or  the  reverse. 

When  Hamlet  picked  up  the  skull  of  Tor- 
ick,  which  the  grave-digger  threw  out,  and 
pondered  on  the  cranium  of  his  old  ftiend, 
around  whose  neck  in  boyhood  he  had  so 
fondly  clung,  and  had  listened  to  his  gibes 
and  jeers,  and  saw  now  where  once  those 
warm  lips  spoke  the  living  word,  only  dry 
bone,  ghastly  and  hideous,  it  was  to  him 
only  a  ruined  wall,  a  mockery  of  what  it 
once  was,  furnishing  no  indication  of  what  it 
might  have  been.  The  history  of  Yorick 
was  remembered  by  Hamlet,  and  when  he 
looked  upon  his  hollow  skull  he  could  think 
of  his  history,  which  his  affection  treasured, 
and  sighing  say,  "  Alas,  poor  Yorick  1 " 


That  same  skull,  however,  laid  in  the  hand 
of  a  phrenologist,  would  be  to  him  an  index 
of  the  character  of  him  who  once  inhabited 
It  When  we  are  traveling  and  lecturing — 
and  when  we  are  in  our  office — ^persons  bring 
skulls  whose  history  they  know,  and  ask  us 
to  write  out  in  full  our  opinion,  and  we  have 
made  more  than  one  convert  to  Phrenology 
of  the  skeptics  who  brought  the  skulls  for 
such  inspection,  because  of  our  agreement 
with  the  written  history  of  the  originals. 

If,  then,  Phrenology  can  read  the  talents 
and  tendencies  of  the  person  who  once  owned 
and  occupied  a  given  skull,  and  if  this  sci- 
ence in  its  application  to  character-reading 
is  not  one  of  difficult  attainment,  why  should 
it  not  be  considered  a  useful,  if  not  an  indis- 
pensable branch  of  education  ? 

We  wish  it  understood  at  the  start  that  we 
do  not  estimate  the  sizes  of  the  organs  merely 
by  protuberances  upon  the  skull,  but  by  the 
distance  from  that  point  where  the  spinal 
cord  unites  with  the  brain  to  the  surface  of 
the  head  where  an  organ  is  designated. 

It  is  the  theory  of  Phrenology  that  the 
brain  has  its  center  at  what  is  called  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  the  capital  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  that  the  brain  develops  in  every 
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direction,  upward,  forward,  backward,  and 
outward  from  that  center,  just  as  a  stalk  or 
head  of  cauliflower  develops  from  its  stem, 
or  as  the  apple  or  pear  grow  outward  from 
the  core  to  the  periphery. 

We  have  been  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury striving  to  make  this  thought  under- 
stood by  the  public,  yet  many  intelligent 
men  take  exception  to  the  teachings  of  Phre- 
nology, and  will  insist  that  the  little  uneven- 
nesses  of  the  surface  of  the  head,  or  "  bumps," 
as  they  call  them,  constitute  the  basis  of 
phrenological  inspection.  Nothing  is  fur- 
ther from  the  truth,  and  we  have  sometimes 
thought  that  objectors  to  Phrenology,  having 
heard  this  fact,  had  forgotten  it,  or  spoke 
recklessly,  without  regard  to  the  truth,  know- 
ing that  their  hearers  or  readers  were  not 
flufficiently  informed  to  contradict  them. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  fig.  1  of  our  illustra- 
tions. How  deficient  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead  and  frontal  and  upper  portions  of 
the  head !  It  rises  high  at  the  crown,  and  is 
large  just  above  the  eyes.  Any  boy  or  girl 
twelve  years  of  age,  carefully  noting  the  shape 
of  that  head  and  reading  what  we  say,  will 
never  hereafter  need  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
tendency  of  such  a  character. 

That  class  of  organs  located  across  the 
brows  is  devoted  to  perception  and  observa- 
tion, to  gathering  knowledge  respecting  ex- 
ternal things,  to  observing  things  as  things, 
studying  their  form,  magnitude,  color,  and 


Fig.  1— Obsbrtxno  and  Dooxatic. 

number.  The  fullness  of  the  eye  itself  indi- 
cates power  of  expression  by  means  of  speech. 
This  person,  then,  was  a  great  observer,  he 
knew  every  road,  and  place,  and  thing;  would 
go  to  a  neighbor's  house,  and  if  any  new 
piece  of  furniture  had  been  procured,  or  if 
there  had  been  any  change  in  the  order  of  the 


furnishing,  he  would  notice  it  instantly.  If 
one  had  a  new  article  of  dress,  or  had  adopt- 
ed a  new  style  of  combing  the  hair,  or  dress- 
ing the  beard,  or  arranging  the  necktie  or 
other  clothing,  he  would  notice  it. 
Put  him  into  a  store,  he  would  soon  know 


Fig.  8— CoNSKRTATrrB  AND  Thborbtioal. 

where  everything  was,  what  it  was  called^ 
what  to  say  about  it,  and  would  give  a  de- 
scription that  would  be  full  and  complete. 
Observe  the  length  of  the  head  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear  to  the  root  of  the  nose ; 
that  part  of  the  forehead  is  amply  developed, 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  is  defi- 
cient. Most  persons  will  have  noticed  that 
such  a  form  of  forehead  goes  with  quick  ob- 
servation, not  with  profoundness  of  thought 
or  philosophy;  but  no  man,  as  an  artist, 
would  make  such  a  shaped  head  as  an  ideal, 
and  most  artists,  when  they  meet  with  such 
a  face  and  head,  incline  to  modify  the  pic- 
ture and  make  the  head  a  little  fuller  where 
it  is  so  deficient,  and  thus,  as  far  as  they  can 
do  it  without  spoiling  the  likeness,  make  it 
lean  toward  harmony  of  development. 

Taking  the  head  into  account,  from  the 
opening  of  the  ear  upward  and  backward  in 
the  region  of  the  crown,  the  observer  will 
see  but  little  deficiency,  if  any ;  and  it  being 
the  largest  part  of  his  head,  it  would  have  a 
controlling  influence  in  his  character. 

Firmness  and  Self-Esteem  will  lead  him  to 
tell  "  What  I  have  decided  upon,"  "  What  I 
think  and  have  seen  and  know."  He  in- 
clines to  talk  like  an  oracle,  but  very  unphi- 
losophically ;  he  will  form  opinions  from  ap- 
pearances without  much  regard  to  first  prin- 
ciples or  interior  ideas.  Such  a  man  would 
dictate,  likes  to  lead  off,  wants  to  be  master 
of  everybody  and  everything,  and  frequently 
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shows  his  lack  of  sound  sense,  and  withont 
being  aware  of  it 

Number  2  is  deficient,  but  in  a  little  differ- 
ent way  from  number  1 ;  his  head  is  uneyen 
and  irregular,  but  the  upper  part  of  his  fore- 
head being  larger,  he  thinks,  theorizes,  med- 
itates ;  but  he  has  not  such  sharp  observation 
as  number  1,  does  not  do  so  much  looking 
and  observing,  and  sometimes  needs  more 
facts  than  he  is  inclined  to  gather  in  order 
to  sustain  and  illustrate  his  ideas.  His  head 
is  hardly  high  enough  from  the  opening  of 
the  ear  directly  upward  for  a  well-balanced 
brain. 

He  does  not  take  hold  strongly  of  spiritual 
themes,  but  is  more  inclined  to  regard  him- 
self as  a  hard,  dry  thinker,  able  to  reach 
truth  by  dint  of  logical  effort  He  cares  less 
for  facts  and  more  for  theories,  but  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  such  an  org^anization  is  not  very 
elevating.  He  is  secular.  The  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  head,  where  the  selfish  feelings 
are  located,  drawing  a  line  from  the  center 
of  the  forehead  to  the  center  of  the  back- 
head,  and  regarding  that  portion  of  the  head 
along  and  below  such  a  line,  is  the  strongest 
in  this  organization.  His  head  is  basilar, 
rather  than  lofty  and  expanded  at  the  top, 
therefore  he  has  a  sense  of  physical  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  inclines  to  lay  up  property, 
looks  out  for  sickness  and  a  wet  day,  and 
takes   care   of  himself.     Figure    1  would 


Fig.  8— RlFUlU)  AlID  SrUUTDAL. 


travel  and  observe,  and  become  well  posted ; 
he  would  go  to  parties  and  entertainments, 
and  to  theaters;  he  would  have  on  his 
tongue^s  end  a  good  deal  of  floating  litera- 
ture ;  would  even  make  a  good  reporter  for 
a  newspaper,  picking  up  items  here  and 
there,  and  making  a  paper  gossipy  and  en- 


tertaining. Fig.  2  would  write  a  strong^ 
heavy  article,  but  he  would  want  to  be  a 
month  about  it,  and  take  his  time,  and  write 
when  he  felt  in  the  mood  for  it 

Fig.  8,  it  will  be  observed,  has  a  superior 
development  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ; 
the  forehead  is  better  than  that  of  fig.  2,  it  Ia 


Fig.  4— Low  AxB  Brutal. 

fiill  in  the  center,  well  developed  across  the 
brow,  ample  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  top- 
head  is  well  rounded  and  ample.  The  face- 
also  shows  more  of  the  spiritual  and  senti> 
mental,  but  the  head  itself,  to  a  phrenologist.^ 
indicates  what  the  character  really  is,  and,, 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  side-face  will 
corroborate  the  cranial  development  The 
brain  being  the  center  and  source  of  mental 
emotion,  the  face,  as  well  as  all  other  part» 
of  the  body,  becomes  an  exponent  of  the- 
thoughts  and  emotions  and  consciousness  of 
the  subject. 

Fig.  2,  it  will  be  seen,  has  a  heavy  back- 
head,  with  strong  social  dispositions,  but  the 
top  of  the  head  being  deficient,  as  compared 
with  the  base,  he  lacks  those  elevated  senti- 
ments which  belong  to  ^g,  8.  In  this  head 
we  see  gentleness  indicated  by  large  Benevo- 
lence, fullness  and  height  of  the  head  above- 
where  the  hair  joins  the  forehead.  We  see  wl 
large  development  of  the  center  of  the  top- 
head,  where  Veneration,  Spirituality,  and 
Hope  are  located.  There  is  less  relatively  in 
the  crown  than  there  is  in  ^g,  1,  still  fig.  3  i» 
not  much  wanting  in  that  region.  Hence^ 
there  is  quite  well-poised  and  substantial 
dignity,  without  the  gruff  dictum  of  such  a 
head  as  ^g,  2,  or  the  fancied  greatness  of 

fig.l. 

In  fig.  4  we  have  a  strong  animal  face,, 
massive  cheek-bones,  a  bony  mouth  and  chin^ 
and  lips  whose  form  would  seem  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  bull-dog  and  the  bull-frog.   The^ 
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eyes  seem  made  merely  for  seeing  and  for 
terrifying  those  they  look  at.  Behold  how 
broad  the  head  is  just  above  the  ears !  That 
outward  swelling  of  the  side-head  is  in  the 
region  where  Phrenology  locates  the  selfish 
propensities,  such  as  Destructiveness,  Com- 
bativeness,  and  appetite  or  Alimentiveness, 
and  Acquisitiveness,  or  the  love  of  property. 
The  top-head  is  very  contracted,  narrow,  and 
low ;  the  moral  sentiments,  the  superior  part 
of  the  intellect,  and  all  the  faculties  which 
render  man  manly,  human  and  humane, 
spiritual  and  religious,  seem  dwarfed. 

We  see  such  organizations  very  rarely,  but 
if  one  will  go  to  prison,  work -house,  or  in- 
sane asylum,  he  will  see  that  type  of  head, 
and  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  brutal 
energy  of  the  propensities,  with  weakness  of 
thought  and  feebleness  of  moral  sentiment 
Such  persons,  not  restrained,  sooner  or  later 
find  themselves  in  places  of  restraint;  gen- 
erally they  are  the  ofispring  of  intemperate, 
quarrelsome,  low-bred,  abject  people. 

Fig.  5  is  not  a  perfect  head,  though  it  is  in 
the  main  good.  The  face  is  amiable,  intelli- 
gent, and  discriminative,  but  hardly  strong 
enough  for  an  id^eal  subject.  The  forehead 
is  amply  developed,  well  filled  out  in  the 
middle,  where  memory  has  its  seat,  amply 
developed  across  the  brow,  where  perception 
with  its  many  organs  is  located,  and  fairly 
developed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead, 
in  the  region  of  the  higher  intelligence.  On 
the  side-head  we  see  it  well  expanded ;  in 
the  region  of  the  temples  we  see  amplitude 
of  Constructiveness,  or  the  mechanical  fac- 
ulty. As  we  run  the  eye  further  back  it  is 
well  spread  out  at  Acquisitiveness,  or  love  of 
property.  There  is  a  fair  share  of  Ideality. 
Along  the  center  of  the  top-head  we  have 
Benevolence  and  Veneration,  but  the  head 
slopes  too  rapidly  from  the  center  line  along 
the  top  outward.  It  should  be  carried  out 
more  fully,  not  descend  so  rapidly  toward 
the  sides.  There  is  hardly  enough  of  Imi- 
tation, Spirituality,  Hope,  and  Conscientious- 
ness in  this  head.  As  this  series  of  articles 
will  probably  be  continued,  a  more  satisfac- 
tory form  of  head  will  be  shown  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

Let  the  reader  take  into  account  the  forms 
of  these  heads,  and  then  look  at  the  heads 
of  his  school-fellows,  his  neighbors,  and  those 


whom  he  meets.  He  need  not  be  intrusiye,, 
nor  need  he  stare,  but  simply  use  the  percep- 
tive faculties  in  a  proper  manner,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  as  much  difierence  in  the- 
shape  of  heads  will  be  observed  as  there  is 
noticed  in  the  features  of  faces. 

A  phrenologist  gets  through  with  the  face 
very  quickly.  His  eye  rests  upon  the  face 
at  a  glance,  and  instantly  goes  to  the  head. 
If  the  head  suits  him,  he  will  soon  learn  to* 
like  the  face,  and  the  expression  of  the  face. 
If  the  form  of  the  head  does  not  suit  him, 
the  face  will  not  redeem  it;  for  it  is  true^ 
that  we  sometimes  see  a  person  whose  face^ 
has  been  inherited  from  one  parent,  and  the 
form  of  the  head  from  the  other  parent,, 
neither  being  so  wise  nor  so  good  as  the  6n& 
whose  face  is  borne  by  the  subject 


Pig.  5— Wkll-Oiioanused— Poetic. 

If  the  brain  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and 
if  the  size  of  the  brain,  as  size  is  in  every- 
thing else,  be  the  measure  of  power,  other 
conditions  being  the  same,  the  brain  must 
be  the  center  and  source  of  all  mentality,  the 
organ,  at  least,  through  which  the  mind  find& 
its  outlet. 

Therefore  we  must  go  to  the  head  for  the^ 
fundamental  principles  of  character  and  tal- 
ent The  face  in  some  instances  does  not 
fully  exemplify  the  character,  but  we  know 
of  no  instance  in  which  the  brain  is  not  the 
seat  of  character  and  'disposition,  and  these 
may  be  read  from  the  development  of  the 
head  if  health,  habits,  and  other' conditions 
be  normal.  We  hope  our  young  readers  will 
take  these  cuts  as  one  of  our  drawing-lessons, 
and  learn  to  put  them  on  the  slate  or  paper 
from  memory,  and,  ere  long,  we  may  give 
them  something  else  as  well  marked  and,, 
perhaps,  as  interesting. 
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THE    FACE    OF    MAN. 

(FBOK  THB  8WXDIBH.) 


8ti£L  lonely  earth  for  highest  beauty  moaroed^ 
Creation's  crown  not  yet  her  head  adorned ; 
Till  from  the  dust  lifted  man's  face  in  light. 
And  cast  o'er  earth  his  godlike  glance  so  bright 

Its  whiteness  lost  the  mountain  snow ; 
Darlc  down  the  hills  mom's  rose  sanic  low ; 
The  star  which  in  day's  brow  before 
Had  shown  so  fair,  would  shine  no  more ; 

And  bird  and  beast  knelt  lowly  down, 
Homage  to  pay  creation'^  crown. 
Before  those  eyes,  where  loye  so  bright 
Beamed  oyer  earth  Hope's  new-bom  light, 

Domb  stood  the  angel-host  and  gazed 
As  these  new  orbs  uplifted  raised ; 


While  Heayen,  to  crown  and  seal  his  biiis, 
Gave  man's  pure  brow  its  royal  kiss. 


Oh,  face  of  man,  pressed  with    your    godlike 

seal, 
Which  earth's  dim  yail  doth  only  half  reveal, 
Do  you  adom  alone  this  mortal  isle. 
Or  through  Eiemity's  long  while 
Shall  angels  see  your  tear  and  smile? 

Yes,  human  face,  with  all  thy  mortal  tears. 
Thou  Shalt  forever,  through  the  endless  years, 
Thy  godlike  smile  backward  and  forward  cast 
While  heaven  shall  live,  angels  or  stars  shall  last. 

LTDLA.  H.   KILLiiBO. 


JOHN    McCLOSKEY,    D.D., 

FIRST  AMKRICAN  CARDINAL. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL,  in  New 
York  city,  was  the  scene,  on  the  27th  of 
April  last,  of  an  extraordinary  religious  spec- 
tacle, the  most  imposing  one,  perhaps,  that 
was  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  the  conferring  of  the  leretta 
upon  Archbishop  McCloskey,  who  had  re- 
cently been  elevated  to  the  Cardinalate  by 
command  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  The  cathedral 
was  beautifully  decorated,  all  the  appurten- 
ances of  the  church  ceremony  and  ritual  being 
brought  into  requisition.  The  assemblage 
of  clergy  was  very  large,  representing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  they,  clothed  in  their  richest 
vestments,  presented  a  most  brilliant  appear- 
ance. 

This  being  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
which  has  ever  occurred  on  this  continent, 
the  interest  which  it  aroused  was,  of  course, 
very  great,  and  all  of  the  faithful  who  could 
attend  the  ceremony,  or  rather  find  admit- 
tance within  the  walls  of  the  t>eautif\il  edi- 
fice, did  so. 

The  Roman  pontiff  was  represented  by 
special  emissaries,  who  contributed  in  no 
■mall  degree  to  the  solemnity  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  occasion.  The  "beretta"  is  a 
scarlet  cap  worn  by  cardinals  only  in  the  cer- 
emonial observances  of  the  Church. 

The  recipient  of  this  high  dignity,  in  fact 
the  one  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the 


Pontificate  itself.  Dr.  John  McCloskey,  is  of 
American  birth,  having  been  bom  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  1810. 
His  parents  were  of  Irish  birth,  but  long  set- 
tled in  this  country.* 

Appreciative  of  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, his  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  when 
her  son  had  attained  the  age  of  about  ten 
years,  secured  for  him  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  with  a  view  to  his  entering 
the  priesthood.  In  1821  he  became  a  student 
in  the  College  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Emmetsburg, 
Md.,  where  he  completed  a  collegiate  course. 
Among  his  classmates  were  the  distinguished 
John  Hughes,  late  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
Francis  Gottland,  first  bishop  of  Savannah, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  eminent  piety  and 
learning. 

Leaving  the  college  in  1827,  he  addressed 
himself  to  studies  preparatory  for  entering 
the  priestly  order,  and  was  ordained  by  Arch- 
bishop Dubois  in  1834.  Shortly  after  this 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  studied  two 
years,  attending  the  special  lectures  of  the 
college  of  the  Propaganda,  and  pursuing 
other  literary  and  philosophical  studies.  On 
his  return  to  America  he  was  appointed  to 
St.  Francis*  Church,  New  York  city. ,  Not 
long  afterward  he  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Fordham, 
he  being  the  first  to  occupy  that  important 
position.     He  had  not  been  ten  vears  a  priest 
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before  he  was  ordained  an  Archbishop,  being 
in  1844  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Hughes. 

On  the  creation  of  the  see  of  Albasiy,  Arch-' 
bishop  McOloskey  was  transferred  to  that 
city,  and  for  seventeen  years  remained  almost 
exclusively  in  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Al- 
bany. When  Archbishop  Hughes  died,  near- 
ly twenty  years  later,  Archbishop  McCloskey 
was  selected  as  the  proper  person  to  succeed 
him  as  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  diocese  of 


many  monuments  of  usefulness  and  honor» 
A  large  number  of  church  edifices  owe  their 
existence,  in  New  York  city  and  elscwhere- 
in  the  arch-diocese,  to  his  efforts,  and  several 
institutions  of  a  benevolent  character  have 
been  established  through  his  zeal.  Among^ 
them  are  the  Protectory,  for  destitute  chil- 
dren, situated  in  Westchester  County,  where 
upward  of  1,700  boys  and  girls  are  cared  for  p 
a  foundling  hospital  in  New  York  city ;  am 


PORTRAIT     OP     JOHN     McCLOSKEY,     D.D, 


New  York,  practically  the  most  important 
of  the  Archbishoprics  of  the  United  States. 
His  installation  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1864. 

Throughout  his  career  in  connection  with 
the  Church  Dr.  McCloskey  has  shown  supe- 
rior abilities.  Most  earnest  in  promoting 
the  growth  and  development  of  his  church, 
he  has  been  eminently  successful  in  rearing 


asylum  for  deaf  mutes  at  Fordham ;  besides 
homes  for  aged  men  and  women.  One  or 
his  most  important  efforts  is  the  completion 
of  the  new  cathedral  in  New  York,  which 
was  commenced  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  and 
which,  when  finished,  will  be  the  g^ndest 
religious  edifice  on  the  continent. 

The  portrait  of  the  new  cardinal  indicates- 
vigor  of  constitution  and  more  than  ordinary 
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tiarmony  in  the  physical  development.  The 
^various  signs  of  breathing  power,  circulation, 
:and  digestion  are  amply  and  harmoniously 
«hown ;  and  hence  health,  vital  energy,  and 
general  harmony  of  manifestation  should  be 
•expected.  Looking  at  that  face  one  hardly 
sees  which  part  of  it  is  stronger  or  weaker 
than  the  other  parts,  or  how  it  could  be 
cnodified  for  the  better.  If  there  were  a  little 
larger  development  of  the  nose,  which  would 
indicate  force  of  character  and  power  to  gov- 
•«m,  it  would  make  the  expression  stronger, 
bat  it  would  take  away  the  signs  of  delicacy, 
cefinement,  sensitiveness,  and  modesty  which 
seem  so  marked  in  his  features.  The  eye  ex- 
presses kindness,  gentleness,  and  patience; 
the  mouth,  fidelity,  sympathy,  and  truthful- 
<iess.  The  forehead  is  large,  indicating  a 
massive  intellect,  a  tendency  to  clearness  and 
•comprehensiveness  of  thought,  and  that  kind 
<of  wisdom  which  is  prudent,  judicious,  far- 
seeing,  and  self-poised.  We  do  not  see  either 
in  the  face  or  head  the  .elements  of  great 
iCourage,  power  to  rule,  or  ability  to  be  a 
pioneer  and  lead  off  in  advance ;  but  rather 
the  qualities  that  build  up,  rectify,  regulate, 
instruct,  mold,  and  consolidate.  If  he  were 
in  a  college  as  an  instructor,  he  would  natu- 


rally do  better,  and  enjoy  the  position  more, 
in  instructing  the  Senior  class  than  in  strug- 
gling with  common  Freshmen.  He  is  better 
adapted  to  lead  in  intellectual,  moral,  and 
esthetical  fields  than  where  the  fierce  ele- 
ments are  more  required.  He  is  not,  therefore, 
so  well  adapted  to  be  a  pioneer  as  he  is  to 
give  the  finishing  and  consolidating  touches 
to  education  and  character. 

He  is  frank,  values  property  only  for  its 
uses,  is  naturally  temperate,  devout,  consci- 
entious, firm,  generous,  agreeable,  conforma- 
tory.  He  has  many  of  the  instincts  and  intui- 
tions of  his  mother,  and,  we  judge,  resembles 
her  more  than  his  father.  It  is  a  head  decid- 
edly favorable  to  morality,  intelligence,  gen- 
tleness, duty,  and  justice. 

He  is  tall,  well-formed,  and  compact  in 
figure.  In  manner  or  in  bearing  he  is  easy, 
yet  modest  and  refined.  His  reputation,  not 
only  as  a  clergyman,  but  also  as  a  man,  is 
high  for  honor,  liberality,  and  benevolence. 

The  general  feeling  among  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  Roman  Catholic  affairs 
in  this  country  is,  that  a  more  discreet  choice 
could  scarcely  have  been  made  by  the  Vati- 
can than  has  been  shown  in  conferring  the 
dignity  of  Cardinal  upon  Dr.  McCloskey. 


SCIENCE    AND    RELIGION. 

HAYB  DISCOYBRIES  IN  8CIBK0E  AFFECTED  THE  BASIO  PRINCIPLES  OF  RBUOION? 


(VBOM  ▲  DISOOURSS  DSLIYKBBD  BT  BKY. 

nj  TAS  science  .disenchanted  the  world  of 
-J — L  the  marvelous,  or  convicted  the  imag- 
ination of  hallucination  in  peopling  the  earth 
^th  the  shadows  of  an  infinite  presence  and 
f>ower  ?  With  the  first  fiush  of  enthusiasm 
*he  disciples  of  the  new  Teacher  fondly  ex- 
pected that  at  last  the  world-old  secrets  were 
-to  be  read — the  Life  Sphynx  be  forced  to  tell 
herself  her  long-kept  secret.  Men  had  at 
last  in  their  hands  the  key  to  nature^s  hiero- 
glyphs. Clergy  should  tell  how  the  earth 
<;ame  into  beginning,  astronomy  reveal  orig- 
ination in  the  infinitude  around,  chemistry 
resolve  man^s  nature,  physiology  give  us  the 
true  psychology,  and  we  should  know  our- 
rselves  and  know  all  nature.  It  is  easy  to 
|)ardon  the  enthusiasm  which,  in  the  midst 
of  the  magnificent  discoveries  with  which 


DR.  HBBKB    inVTON,  MAT  16TH.  1876.) 

science  was  flooding  creation  with  light^ 
omened  by  its  dawning  splendor  a  meridian 
of  disclosure  in  which  every  secret  thing 
should  be  made  manifest.  So  overpowering 
has  been  the  rapid  succession  of  conquests 
by  which,  out  of  the  obscurity  of  space  we 
have  wrested  the  secrets  of  the  stellar  ele- 
ments, out  of  the  entombments  of  the  past, 
have  revivified  prehistoric  ages ;  so  irresist- 
ibly does  the  summons  of  science  force  every 
most  silent  fact  of  nature  into  the  witness- 
box,  and  draw  forth  the  reluctant  confessions 
for  the  lack  of  which  the  judgment  has 
seemed  to  drag  its  slow  length  along  inter- 
minably, that  the  intoxicating  hope  has  been 
quite  natural.  Science  is  far  enough  along 
now  in  her  handling  of  the  case  to  satisfy  us 
as  to  the  limits  of  truth  she  is  likely  ta 
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reach.  Is,  then,  the  ancient  mystery  evapor- 
ating from  the  earth?  Now  that  we  have 
the  history  of  the  globe,  and  can  give  the 
geological  account  of  its  formation  and  peo- 
pling, is  its  story  all  intelligible  ?  What  are 
these  earths  and  minerals  and  gases,  about 
whose  laws  of  action  and  combination  we 
have  discovered  so  much  ?  Are  they  them- 
selves any  more  intelligible  now  that  we  can 
tell  to  utmost  precision  their  history,  their 
qualities,  the  sequences  of  their  interaction  ? 
What  is  electricity,  and  what  is  gravitation, 
that  subtle  omnipotence,  reaching  its  uncog- 
nizable  leash  out  from  orb  to  orb,  and  bind- 
ing all  creation  into  a  harmony  of  movement 
no  revolt  of  most  Titanic  powers  can  over- 
throw ?  Centuries  ago  the  Edomite  poet, 
watching  the  most  common  phenomenon  of 
the  heavens,  asked :  '*  Canst  thou  tell  the  bal- 
ancings of  the  clouds?"  To-day  not  even 
the  learned  physicist  who  discourses  so  elo- 
quently of  the  forms  of  water  can  answer 
that  simple  question.  In  every  most  ordina- 
ry bit  of  nature  there  is  a  segment  of  the  In- 
finite mystery.  So  far  from  removing  mys- 
tery, science  has  heightened,  deepened,  broad- 
ened it  It  is  not  now  the  unusual  that  as- 
tonishes us;  the  commonplace  fills  us  with 
awe.  We  used  to  think  we  saw  all  but  the 
miraculous.  The  vail  now  spans  the  horizon, 
and  droops  like  a  pall  above  us.  We  gasp  for 
breath  in  the  cloud  that  wraps  as  so  closely 
round. 

THB  PBOBLSK  OF  THE  UNIVEBSB. 

Mr.  Tyndall  says  in  one  place :  **  If  you 
ask  me  whether  science  has  solved,  or  is  like- 
ly in  our  day  to  solve,  the  problem  of  this 
universe,  I  must  shake  my  head  in  doubt." — 
Fragments  qf  Scienee,  p.  92. 

Later  on,  goaded  by  theological  opponents, 
and  flushed  with  the  triumphs  of  success  in 
his  own  studies  and  in  his  contest  with  op- 
ponents, he  gave  utterance  to  the  memorable 
words  of  the  Belfast  address :  "  Abandoning 
all  disguise,  the  confession  I  feel  bound  to 
make  before  you  is,  that  I  prolong  the  vision 
backward  across  the  boundary  of  the  exper- 
imental evidence,  and  discover  in  that  mat- 
ter, which  we  in  our  ignorance,  and  notwith- 
standing our  professed  reverence  for  its  Cre- 
ator, have  covered  with  opprobrium  the  prom- 
ise and  potency  of  every  quality  of  life." 
We  have  only  to  refer  the  Philip  intoxicated 


by  success  into  the  belief  that  he  had  con- 
quered the  mystery  of  life,  back  to  the  so- 
berer Philip  confessing  failure ;  we  have  only 
to  say  that  when  crossing  the  boundary  of 
experimental  evidence  his  whole  authority  as 
a  scientist  ceases,  and  his  opinion  is  worth 
its  intrinsic  value,  which  we  can  judge  by 
his  other  words  to  be,  as  to  explaining  the 
origin  of  things,  0 ;  or  we  can  wait  for  judg- 
ment by  the  Tyndallian  book  of  Genesis 
when  he  gives  it  with  the  Lucretian  render- 
ing of  that  immortal  first  word  of  knowledge, 
^^  In  the  beginning  Gk)d  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  A  higher  authority  in  sci- 
ence than  Mr.  Tyndall,  none  less  than  the 
philosopher  who  molds  the  thinking  of  the 
school  — Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — repeats  in 
stronger  language  the  confession  of  the  in- 
vincible resistance  the  mystery  of  nature  of- 
fers to  the  researches  of  science.  "Probably 
not  a  few  will  conclude  that  here  is  an  at- 
tempted solution  of  the  great  questions  with 
which  philosophy  in  all  ages  has  perplexed 
itself.  Let  none  thus  deceive  themselves. 
Only  such  as  know  not  the  scope  and  limits 
of  science  can  fall  into  so  grave  an  error. 
The  foregoing  generalizations  apply,  not  to 
the  genesis  of  things  in  themselves,  but  to 
their  genesis  as  manifested  to  the  human 
consciousness.  After  all  that  has  been  said, 
the  ultimate  mystery  remains  just  as  it  was. 
The  explanation  of  that  which  is  explicable 
does  not  bring  out  into  greater  clearness  the 
inexplicableness  of  that  which  remains  be- 
hind." In  the  presence  of  the  mystery,  eter- 
nal, infinite,  all-encompassing,  science  owns 
through  the  lips  of  this  same  supreme  au- 
thority that  the  heart  of  man  will  of  neces- 
sity and  right  yield  the  worship  of  rever- 
ence and  awe,  hearing  wherever  it  may  find 
itself  the  voice  of  old — "  Take  oflf  thy  shoes 
from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground."  The  process  of 
evolution,  which  has- progressively  modified 
and  enlarged  men's  conceptions  of  the  uni- 
verse, will  continue  to  modify  and  advance 
them  during  the  future.  Without  seeming 
so,  the  development  of  religious  sentiment 
has  been  continuous  from  the  beginning ;  and 
its  nature  when  a  germ  was  the  same  as  its 
nature  when  fully  developed. 
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8on— rears  itself  upon  the  ideas  the  intellect 
finds  within  it,  as  forms  of  thinking  filled 
by  facts  without,  ideas  apart  from  which  it 
can  not  think  at  all ;  by  which  it  interprets 
satisfactorily  the  questions  nature  raises. 
The  mind  believes,  therefore,  that  it  does  not 
merely  read  these  ideas  into  nature,  but  reads 
them  in  nature.  These  ideas  are  essentially 
two,  cause  and  design.  Looking  at  any  eyent 
or  thing,  men  ask  themselves  instinctively. 
How  did  it  come  to  pass  ?  what  caused  it  f 
The  nund  refuses  to  think  of  anything  as 
uncaused.  The  common-sense  judgment  of 
the  reason  is  that  every  phenomenon  is  the 
effect  of  some  cause ;  that  for  the  totality  of 
phenomena  we  must  predicate  causation. 
Then,  looking  upon  things  which  cooperate 
toward  the  accomplishing  of  an  end,  uni- 
formly, certainly,  through  minute  adapta- 
tions, it  finds  itself  attributing  this  interac- 
tion to  design.  It  never  regards  such  phe- 
nomena as  accidental  It  iAStinctively  as- 
cribes each  phenomenon  of  this  kind  to  an 
intelligence  and  a  will  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing a  purpose  and  of  making  matter  out- 
work that  purpose.  The  greater  the  number 
the  more  intricate  theiinter-relations,  the  more 
delicate  the  interactions,  the  more  uniform 
the  operations  of  these  adaptations,  the  more 
certain  does  it  become  of  design.  The  fa- 
miliar illustration  of  Paley  is  as  good  as 
any.  A  watch  instinctively,  necessarily  ar- 
gues a  watch-maker.  Reason  is  no  longer, 
so  says  the  great  common  sense  of  mankind, 
when  it  can  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  watch 
and  render  as  its  verdict  *'  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms.^'  These  two  ideas,  cause 
and  design,  unite  in  the  construction  of  the 
reason's  conception  of  God — the  originating 
cause,  intelligence  thinking  in  nature  and 
outworking  the  purpose  of  a  wiU.  Has  sci- 
ence done  aught  to  invalidate  at  the  bar  of 
reason  its  own  judgment  f  Has  it  accounted 
satisfactorily  for  causation  by  finding  the  or- 
igin sought,  or  has  it  shown  that  the  idea  of 
causation  is  irrelevant  to  nature  9  Has  it  ac- 
counted for  design  by  showing  that  what 
looked  like  design  disproves  such  thought  f 
Has  it  brought  to  light  any  facts  which  dis- 
prove the  reasonableness  of  these  ideas,  or 
which  deny  their  truthful  report  of  nature's 
phenomena  f  Has  it  made  it  irrational  or 
unnecessary  for  us  to  believe  in  *'God  the 


Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  anci 
earth  ? ''  Science  has  certainly  not  dispensed 
with  the  idea  of  causation  as  either  super- 
fluous or  irrational.  On  the  contrary,  it» 
own  wonderful  discoveries  are  the  fruitage 
of  its  impulse.  Its  eager  search,  therefore^ 
has  been  rewarded,  if  not  by  the  goal  sought, 
by  benefits  more  material.  Had  it  never 
asked  why,  it  never  would  have  found  the 
how,  which  is  in  laws  innumerable — ^the  sol- 
id fruitage  of  this  questioning  of  the  ances- 
try of  facts.  It  has  gained  its  fortunes  by 
the  study  of  geneological  tables.  Its  one  fun- 
damental axiom  is  the  validity  of  the  idea 
of  causation.  Each  phenomenon  has  an  ante- 
cedent cause  discernible  in  the  effect.  Upon 
the  validity  of  that  axiom,  science,  **the 
knowledge  of  sequences,''  builds  itself  into 
a  system,  organizes  information,  conquers 
truth.  Neither  has  science  done  aught  to 
render  the  general  notion  of  design  irration- 
al or  irrelevant.  We  still  act  daily  upon  ita 
validity.  If  traces  of  design  can  be  read  in 
nature,  science  can  not  bar  the  way  to  the 
reason's  legitimate  ascent  thereby  to  intelli- 
gence. The  only  disclosures  that  could  de- 
mand our  renunciation  of  this  belief  would 
be  positive  facts  irreconcilable  with  an  intel- 
ligent design.  Are  there  any  such  brought 
to  light  f 

THB  THSORT  OP  BVOLUTIOK. 

We  may  turn  to  the  theory  of  evolution 
for  answers  as  to  both  these  ideas.     That 
theory  is  the  most  stupendous,  and  apparently 
the  most  irreligious  of  the  doctrines  of  sci- 
ence.   In  its  genei*al  form,  i,  0.,  as  dissevered 
from  such  special  shapes  as  Mr.  Darwin  ha& 
given  to  it  in  his  announcement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  action,  '*  natural  selection,"  and 
as  withheld  provisionally,  from  the  problem 
of  man's  origination  being  yet  unwarrant- 
ed by  facts  in  this  fiirther  application,  being- 
denied  legitimacy  in  this  application  by  mea 
like  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Mivart,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly accepted  by  scientific  authoritie» 
generally.    It  has  received  such  extensive 
verification  in  so  many  different  quarters  that 
no  reasonable  doubt  remains  that  it  must  be- 
received  as  in  the  main  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  nature.    Physics  proper,  botany,  zool- 
ogy, astronomy,  language,  society,  every  de- 
partment of  study  which  can  be  entered  sci- 
entifically,  corroborates  .the   ^eory.     We 
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stand  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  process. 
Kr.  Spencer  is  working  out  the  philosophy  of 
this  latest  and  grandest  conception  of  science, 
and  by  it  interprets  all  things.  How  does  it 
bear  upon  these  ideas  9  Evolution  has  not 
given  us  the  cause  of  anything.  It  has  only 
supplied  the  conditions  and  processes.  We 
are  carried  back  through  a  bewildering  reach 
of  processes  till  we  are  bidden  look  at  the 
original  source  of  all  things.  There  in  that 
germ,  all  of  filmy  matter,  we  are  told  to  be- 
hold in  indistinguishable  potentialities  the 
vast  material  world  with  all  its  beautiful  and 
marvelous  life,  ourselves  with  all  our  hfgh 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  *'the  interaction 
of  organisms  and  their  environments**  has 
evolved  out  of  that  speck.  We  are  to  be- 
hold in  "  matter  the  promise  and  potency  of 
all  life.*^  But  is  that  the  origination  of  all 
things  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  the  afiHght- 
ing  term  "protoplasm"  but  "first  sticking 
together?"  Are  our  poor,  raw  English 
words,  in  their  empty  beggary  of  explana- 
tion, to  be  dressed  up  in  foreign  clothes,  and 
palmed  off  upon  us  for  realities  ?  Are  we  to 
be  driven  from  the  fiejd  by  any  such  Ban- 
nockbum  tactics  ?  Who  stuck  these  atoms 
together,  and  how  were  they  stuck  together, 
and  wherein  is  the  sticking  together  which 
makes  out  of  inert  molecules  omnipotence  ? 
Mr.  Huxley  tells  us  that  matter  will  not  organ- 
ize except  under  the  action  of  pre-existent 
protoplasmic  matter.  But  shall  we  go  back 
in  the  ever-receding  sequence,  deluded  by  the 
"promise  and  potency  of  matter  "  into  think- 
ing we  have  found  the  force  giving  that  po- 
tency and  yielding  the  promise  ?  When  the 
enthusiastic  evolutionist  says,  "  Give  me  but 
a  germ  c^ll  and  T  will  reconstruct  creation," 
he  begs  the  whole  question  and  postulates 
causatiou  before  he  begins  evolution.  Is  that 
the  disposal  of  the  question  of  causation  9  To 
discern  in  matter  the  potency  of  all  life  is  but 
to  say  that  therein  in  the  most  simple  cell 
imaginable  lies  germinally  all  the  complex 
forces  and  marvelous  results  of  the  whole 
process  of  evolution.  What  is  evolution  but 
the  educing,  evolving  out  of  something  that 
which  lies  wrapped  in  it  ?  The  seed  holds 
the  tree  in  potency ;  %.  e,,  it  is  all  there  in 
embryo.  Interaction  of  the  organism  and 
its  environments  brings  out  roots,  trunk, 
leaves,  and  fruit,  the  totality  which  regathers 


itself  into  the  seed  again.  The  ancient  sym- 
bol of  the  mystery  of.  creation,  the  egg,  still 
unconsciously  handed  down  from  far-off 
mythologies  every  spring,  in  our  Easter  eggs, 
no  more  gives  us  the  origin  now  than  it'  did 
in  the  days  of  the  Greeks,  who  taught  that 
this  primal  egg  was  thrown  by  the  gods  upon 
the  earth  and  left  to  develop  the  life  which 
swarms  out  of  it.  An  admirable  letter  in 
the  Spectator  (Sept.  21,  1873)  thus  sums  up 
the  postulates  ©f  evolution :  (1)  Something ; 
for  evolutionism  has  not  yet  reached  the  step 
of  evolving  something  out  of  nothing,  and 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  that  theo- 
ry when  it  is  propounded.  (2)  Something 
vital ;  for  evolutionism  does  not  propose  to 
explain  the  unfolding  of  life  out  of  dead 
matter.  (3)  The  power  of  reproduction ;  for 
evolutionism  offers  no  explanation  of  that 
del^ated  power  of  creation.  (4)  The  power 
of  variation  in  reproduction,  of  the  laws  of 
which  Mr.  Darwin  confesses  profound  ignor- 
ance ;  and  (6)  The  power  of  variations  to 
reproduce  themselves  and  to  become  strength- 
ened by  accumulation.  So  that  this  doctrine 
requires  us  to  assume  the  great  mysteries  of 
creation,  of  life,  of  generation,  and  of  varia- 
tion. *  *  *  The  little  that  that  theory  de- 
mands of  God  is  found  to  be  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  existence  of  the  world." 

WHENCB  THE  FBCULIAB  SACRBDNBBS  OF  THB 
HOBAL  8EK8B  ? 

Whence,  as  Mr.  Wallace  asks,  is  the  pecu- 
liar sacredness  of  the  moral  sense,  a  sacred- 
ness  unaccounted  for  by  this  answer  9  Why 
the  investigation  of  this  function  with  so  su- 
preme and  unique  an  authority  9  How  has 
it  acquired  its  imperativeness,  so  singular  and 
irresponsible,  men  using  it  so  much  against 
man^s  pleasure  9  How  has  it  come  to  be  iden- 
tified BO  essentially  with  religion,  according 
to  all  science  the  worship  of  the  powers  of 
nature  9  How  has  religion,  in  the  propitia- 
tion of  powers  superior  to  man,  appealing  to 
his  lowest  and  meanest  instincts  of  self-pres- 
ervation, cherished  and  inspired  the  loftiest, 
purest,  most  disinterested  principles  9  How 
have  the  instincts  precipitated  the  evil  and 
selected  thus  unerringly  the  good  9  How 
has  selfishness  gendered  love,  fear  inspired 
trust,  cruelty  sublimated  mercy,  competition 
organized  association  9  Somehow  or  other 
this  blind  groping  of  matter  has  struck  the 
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vein  which  leads  out  into  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. Organism  and  enyironment  co-operate 
in  elaborating  character.  Mr.  Spencer  says, 
"  The  value  of  the  inherited  and  theologically 
enforced  code  is  that  it  formulates  with  some 
approach  to  correctness  the  accumulated  re- 
sults of  past  human  experience.  It  has  not 
arisen  rationally"  (i.  «.,  by  fabrication  of  hu- 
man reason)  "  but  empirically,"  (i.  «.,  experi- 
mentally.) *^  During  all  past  times  mankind 
have  eventually  gone  right  after  trying  all 
possible  ways  of  going  wrong.  The  wrong- 
goings  have  been  eventually  checked  by  dis- 
aster and  pain  and  death,  and  the  right-go- 
ings have  been  continued  because  not  thus 
checked." — {Study  of  Sociology — "  Theologi- 
cal Bias,"  Con.  Rev.,  xxii.,  12.)  It  is  precise- 
ly the  fact  which  fits  the  belief  in  an  over-ru- 
ling power  of  righteousness.  It  is  the  very 
tale  history  would  have  to  tell  if  it  were  the 
education  of  man  toward  character,  the  king- 
dom cf^  a  moral  ruler.  If  we  are  asked  to 
abandon  this  belief,  what  are  we  to  make  of 
this  miraculous  drift  across  chaos  into  cosmos, 
beautiful  order?  What  is  this  blind  instinct 
that  sees  so  divine  a  light  down  in  the  rocky 
ascidian,  and  works  so  unerringly  up  into 
the  fullness  of  that  light  which  streams  in 
upon  man's  consciousness?  Be  it  educing 
of  potentiality  in  the  organism,  or  inducing 
of  potentiality  from  the  environment,  from 
what  marvelous  matter  has  exhaled  this  aroma 
of  holiness?  If  so  be  it  is  thus  developed, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  material  nature 
charged  with  such  transcendent  qualities? 
We  take  the  hint  of  our  naturalistic  moral- 
ists, and  look  more  carefully  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  nature  ordering  the  principles 
of  social  science.  Political  economy  professes 
itself  a  sAence  in  that  it  discerns  the  laws 
enstamped  upon  physical  nature,  and  formu- 
lates out  of  them  the  principles  and  methods 
of  societary  organization  and  development. 
As  thus  enounced  by  the  earlier  economists, 
this  system  looked  little  enough  like  a  divine 
kingdom.  It  seemed  the  caricature  of  a 
moral  order.  Selfishness  the  motivity  alone 
engendering  the  operation  of  the  social  mech- 
anism ;  competition,  the  regulator  of  its  in- 
teraction; the  normal  order,  strife  of  indi- 
viduals. Classes,  nations ;  supply  and  demand 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  conscience;  the 
earth  unprovided  with  sustenance  sufiicient 


for  man,  the  laws  of  increase  ordaining  an 
ever-heightening  ratio  of  deficit  in  supply. 
Man  himself  his  one  great  curse,  elbowing 
each  his  fellow  upon  the  crowded  estate  giv- 
en him  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  his  gentlest, 
holiest  impulses  working  evil  in  the  continu- 
ance in  life  of  the  wretched  cumberers  of  the 
ground,  nature  is  seeking  to  kill  off.  God's 
tender  mercies  coming  to  him  in  the  sword, 
the  pestilence,  and  the  famine ;  a  world  phys- 
ically ordered  so  as  to  educate  in  vice  and 
crime,  to  reward  with  woe  and  misery.  Sure- 
ly this  was  the  revelation  of  a  power  making 
for  ninrighteousness.  I  know  of  nothing  in 
the  realm  of  science  more  beautiful  than  the 
corrections  our  later  economists  are  making  in 
this  godless  interpretation  of  society  and  na- 
ture. Men  of  all  schools,  Mill  and  Carey, 
Fawcett  and  Ruskin,  are  teaching  us  another 
reading  of  this  story.  The  world  is  large 
enough.  There  is  supply  sufficient.  Man's 
wasteful  folly  and  more  wasteful  wrong  scants 
the  provision  and  crowds  the  markets,  not 
with  food,  but  with  hungry  mouths  and  idle 
hands.  Our  present  state  need  not  be.  It 
will  not  be  when  men  learn  the  true  system 
of  nature.  Out  of  selfishness  she  constructs 
fellowship,  out  of  competition  rises  to  asso- 
ciation, ranks  strife  by  co-operation.  Na- 
ture is  forcing  upon  men  justice  and  mercy, 
brotherliness  and  helpfulness.  In  this  won- 
derful nature  there  struggles  upward  the 
law  of  Christ,  **  Bear  ye  one  another's  bur- 
dens." The  principles  of  social  science,  our 
own  American  teacher  tells  us,  are  condensed 
in  the  golden  rule.  With  a  magnificence  of 
generalization  which  awaits  yet  its  due  recog- 
nition, Mr.  Carey  traces  for  us  the  **  Unity  of 
Law,"  whose  foundations  are  laid  in  the  prin- 
ciples governing  nature's  action,  whose  fru- 
ition is  in  the  principles  controlling  society's 
development,  an  evolution  of  moral  order. 
What  is  this  power  ?  Not  ourselves  making 
for  righteousness — making  through  the  un- 
consciousness of  nature  unto  the  consciousness 
in  man  of  this  righteousness,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  it  lies  the  secret  law  ordering 
all  existence  into  unison.  All  societies  build- 
ing on  other  bases  topple  and  fall.  Below 
us  still  is  that  foundation  upon  which  con- 
science builds  her  faith  in  God,  deep  as  the 
instinct  of  responsibility,  secure  as  the  or- 
der of  nature  in  which  it  roots  itself,  real  h.s 
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the  facts  of  the  laws  ordering  this  throbbing 
liuman  society.  We  send  to-day  our  shafts 
-down  into  the  substrata  of  our  religious 
faith,  and  find  them  solid,  undisturbed. 
Emotions,  reason,  conscience  rest  still  on  the 
old  realities.  We  find  still  that  ancient  mys- 
tery of  power;  still  those  ideas  of  cause  and 
■design  which  shape  themselves  into  intelligent 
will ;  still  that  authority  speaking  within  us, 


that  order  governing  w^ithout  ua,  through 
which  we  discern  the  righteous  Ruler.  Our 
fundamental  religious  ideas  are  all  below  us. 
Our  religious  roots  are  untapped.  Shall  we, 
then,  fear? 

'*  Nor  dare  trust 
The  Rock  of  Ages  to  their  chemic  tests, 
Lest  some  day  the  all-sustaining  base  divine 
Should  fall  from  under  us  dissolved  in  air.*' 


ycpurtmrnt  of  |)ur  ^ocial  Mationa 
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GIVE    US    THE    TRUTH. 


OUR  attention  is  frequently  directed  to  the 
manner  in  which  very  good  husbands 
■*'  keep  peace  "  with  their  wives.  That  com- 
«non  excuse,  **  only  to  keep  peace,"  implies  that 
there  is  a  rebellious  tendency  on  the  feminine 
side  of  the  house,  and  that  an  explosion  is 
liable  to  occur  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  When 
we  get  a  real  insight  of  the  domestic  machin- 
•ery,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  deal  of 
truth  in  the  implication.  .  Woman  habitually 
and  consciously  acts,  speaks,  and  thinks  de- 
fensively. Strike  a  percussion  cap  with  a 
hammer — crack  1  it  goes  off  as  if  it  were  the 
smartest  thing  in  the  world.  Step  on  it  ac- 
cidentally— and  up  you  go,  in  affrighted 
thought  that  Eternity  is  at  hand.  Men's  ex- 
perience with  women  is  very  similar  to  their 
acquaintance  with  percussion  caps.  After 
these  willing  acknowledgements,  may  we  be 
permitted  to  say  that  there  was  never  a  de- 
fensive without  an  offensive  side  to  the  do- 
mestic realm  ?  How  they  are  proportioned 
to  each  other  is  all  that  needs  discussion. 

SiJeaking  briefly,  it  is  the  offense  that  keeps 
the  rebellious  spirit  in  woman  ready  to  take 
fire ;  but  it  can  not  be  explained  without  a 
little  criticism  of  the  men — our  **  natural  pro- 
tectors." Men — God  bless  'em  I — are  bundles 
of  policy.  They  are  noted — and  feted — for 
shrewdness,  for  tact,  for  everything — but  ab- 
-solute  truthfulness.  How  the  progressive 
-creatures  have  advanced,  with  electric  speed, 
^rom  their  old  policy  that  "  the  truth  should 


not  bef  spoken  at  all  times,"  until  they  have 
caught  up  to  the  opinions  now  prevailing, 
that  white  lies  are  blessings  in  disguise.  The 
conveniences  that  we  have  now-a-days  a/re 
truly  wonderful,  when  we  reflect  how  sim- 
ply man  must  have  lived  in  old  Adam's  days. 
Truth  did  not  travel  so  fast  then,  as  it  now 
does  by  the  aids  of  electricity  and  steam; 
and  white  lies  had  not  the  honor  of  so  prim- 
itive an  existence.  They  are  modern  luxu- 
ries. Men  respect  the  truth ;  but  these  inno- 
cent lies  save  present  bickering  and  present 
suspicion.  Like  sugar-plums  among  the  chil- 
dren, they  keep  down  imminent  disturbance, 
and  give  us  a  chance  to  hope  it  will  blow 
over.  Alas  I  that  present  helps  should  briQg 
future  troubles. 

Here  is  a  woman  remonstrating  with  her 
"better  half"  because  he  does  not  habituate 
himself  to  speak  candidly  to  her;  and  he 
spreads  out  his  plausible  reasons  with  a  su- 
perior air,  but  he  does  not  intend  to  answer 
her  fairly — he  has  not  the  time  to  give  exact 
reasons  or  opinions  to  an  '^  unreasoning 
and  unopinionative  woman."  Equivocation 
seems  the  easier  and  the  shorter  way  of  si- 
lencing her  doubts,  or  fears,  or  protestations. 
Men  say  that  women  are  enigmas ;  that  the 
utmost  caution  must  be  maintained  to  keep 
on  the  angelic  side  of  them;  that  flattery, 
deception,  and  discreet  policy  must  be  used 
in  abundance  to  make  them  tractable.  "  You 
are  never  practical "  say  they ;   '*  and  we  can 
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not  treat  you  with  the  same  common-Bense 
consideration  that  Batisfies  oar  fellow-men.'' 
**You  are  too  sensitiye"  they  add;  "your 
pretty  feathers  are  too  easily  ruffled,  and  you 
can  not  be  made  to  accept  the  ungamished 
'roughness  of  our  plain,  matter-of-fact  talk, 
or  ways." 

Ah,  gentlemen  philosophers  I  If  it  were 
plain  speech  and  plain  manners  all  the  time, 
we  might  have  something  better  than  "  peace." 
But  when,  after  your  smooth,  studied  suavity, 
and  your  delusiye  flatteries  that  were  spoken 
with  all  the  stress  of  truth,  you  shift  your 
policy,  and  come  down  with  severely  sarcastic 
criticism,  we  are  hurt  to  the  heart's  core. 
You  think  it  is  the  severity  of  truth  that  cuts 
so  keenly.  It  is  not  that  We  are  contrast- 
ing your  former  conduct  and  speech  with 
your  later.  The  blunt  truth  that  is  now  so 
impatiently  forced  from  your  hearts,,  gives 
hateful  color  to  the  ungenerous  deception 
that,  formerly,  you  had  compelled  your  lips 
to  give  gracefully  tender  utterances  to.  Your 
present  truth  throws  too  glaring  a  light  upon 
your  past  deceit.  To  us,  it  is  a  heartless  sight. 
You  are  ^unconscious  of  the  depth  of  the 
wrong;  but  we  are  stung  with  your  disre- 
spect. We  are  maddened  vnth  your  judg- 
ment that  you  can  give  us  a  brace  of  falsehoods 


one  day,  then  give  us  a  contradiction  of  thenk 
the  very  next,  without  our  recognition  or 
contempt  of  the  discrepancies.  You  keep  ua 
on  the  alert  for  equivocation.  You  have 
caused  us  to  be  suspicious  of  your  assertions 
and  acts.  What  then  ?  Is  it  best  that  we 
shall  grow  calmly  indifferent  to  aught  which- 
you  may  say  or  do  ?  That  were  the  mocker}^ 
of  "  peace." 

Candor  is  priceless  in  the  domestic  re- 
lations. If  love  is  not  there,  candor  compels 
respect.  But  deception,  policy,  management 
— at  the  altar  of  home — these  are  abhorrent 
alike  to  female  and  male.  They  usurp  the 
rights  of  reason.  They  turn  affection  to  a 
bitter  hatred,  or  to  a  grave.  We  are  pro- 
foundly aware  of  many  failings  attributed  to 
us.  We  are  fretful.  We  are  suspiciously 
sensitive,  and  our  reason  looks  unreasonable. 
We  are  morbid — indeed,  all  humanity  ha» 
turned  insane,  and  is  rushing  to  artificial* 
rescue.  We  need  censure — ^but  censure  ia 
cheap ;  the  meanest  of  us  can  dispense  it  lav- 
ishly. We  need  advice ;  but  unless  it  is  ta 
the  point,  that,  too,  is  cheap.  We  need 
praise — but  give  us  a  viper  rather  than  flat- 
tery. The  truth  is  sufficient  for  our  needs. 
Give  us  that,  and  we  shall  have  "peace^ 
sweet  peace  "  and  "  home,  sweet  home." 

BOSHiS  KKIGHT. 


HETTIE    MALYE&ir. 


**    A   ND  who  shall  you  marry,  Hettie,  when 

Ji^^  I  am  gone — ^your  cousin  or  Hiram 
Ellsworth?" 

"Neither,  father;  and  you  surely  would 
not  talk  about  leaving  me  if  you  knew  how 
it  troubled  me." 

"  I  fear  you  are  not  doing  right  in  refusing 
to  see  my  condition  as  it  is,  child ;  and,  se- 
riously, I  wish  you  would  decide  upon  some 
one  for  a  husband.  I  want  you  to  be  settled 
before  I  go,  and  I  fear  unless  you  act  soon  it 
will  be  too  late." 

"But,  father,  I  do  not  want  to  marry; 
now  what  must  I  do  to  make  you  happy? " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  do  when  I 
am  dead,  Hettie.  My  pension  dies  vnth  me, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  leave  you." 

"I  do  not  want  your  pension,  father;  I 
want  to  be  keeper  of  the  light-house — ^that  is 
my  ambition." 


"  Keeper  of  the  light-house  f  "  gasped  the* 
poor  man," 

"  Yes,  father,  and  one  of  these  days  see  if 
I  do  not  Perrival  is  old,  too  old  to  do  duty 
there  much  longer,  and  with  his  consent  I 
have  applied  for  the  position." 

"  My  daughter,  come  here  and  tell  me  what 
it  all  means ;  you  startle  me — ^you  torture  me 
with  your  terrible  talk." 

The  young  girl  sat  at  her  father^s  feet,  but 
not  to  listen  to  the  old  man^s  complaints. 
She  talked  to  him  in  her  vehement  way,  and 
yielded  no  point  until  she  had  frankly  made 
out  her  own  case. 

"  I  have  looked  at  every  side  of  this  mat- 
ter, father ;  pray  what  else  have  I  been  think- 
ing of  these  past  three  years,  but  how  to  take 
care  of  myself.  And  I  am  determined  upon^ 
one  thing." 

"  What  is  that,  my  daughter  ? " 
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"  Not  to  do  as  other  women  in  my  condi- 
tion do,  and  have  done." 

*'  How  will  you  do  otherwise  t " 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  will  not  be  afraid  of 
poverty,  nor  of  life  in  any  of  its  phases.  I 
will  not  marry  any  man  that  I  have  yet  seen, 
nor  will  I  consent  to  degrade  my  womanhood 
by  earning  a  home  through  marriage.  I  will 
not  pine,  but  work,  wait,  strive,  study,  pray, 
think,  hope,  and  love.  And  I  will  do  my 
duty,  every  day— only,  father,  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  my  place  is  at  the  wash-tub  or 
potato-pot,  nor  yet  as  a  drudge  anywhere." 

*'  But  the  light-house,  what  of  that,  Het- 
tie  ? " 

"Dear  father,  it  is  the  haven  I  wish  to 
seek  for  a  few  years,  until,  by  hard  study  and 
preparation,  I  have  prepared  myself  for  some- 
thing else." 

"  Hettie,  beware,  child  I  Your  mother  said 
just  so  when  I  first  knew  her,  and  her  father 
had  no  comfort  in  her  until  she  was  married. 
I  tried  hard  to  do  for  her,  and  I  hope  I  did ; 
but  when  she  died — and  you  were  then  but 
two  days  old— I  found  under  her  pillow  a 
book  which  she  had  been  reading,  and  in 
which  she  had  marked  opposite  the  words, 
*  a  disappointed  life,'  the  single  expression, 
*mine.^  Now,  just  think  of  a  woman  who 
had  a  husband,  and  was  a  mother,  feeling 
«o." 

"Excuse  me,  father,  did  you  marry  each 
other  for  love,  and  did  my  mother  choose 
you  of  all  the  world  to  be  her  husband? " 

The  old  man  stammered  and  grew  pain- 
fully confused  under  the  searching  glance  of 
fais  daughter. 

"  No,  not  that ;  but  she  was  not  forced ;  at 
least  I  did  nothing  to  coerce  her.  We  were 
on  the  frontier,  her  father  was  going  on  a 
long  march,  and  he  had  a  large  family. 
Mabel  was  the  oldest  daughter,  and  knowing 
his  trouble  I  offered  to  marry  her,  and  keep 
the  two  boys  with  us.  It  was  a  hurried 
courtship  and  a  short  married  life,  poor 
thing  1  for  we  were  married  in  the  fall,  and 
when  the  troops  returned  in  the  late  spring, 
and  her  parents  with  them,  she  was  in  her 
grave." 

"And  her  mother,  father,  did  not  my 
grandmother  rebel  at  the  fate  of  her  child  ?  " 

"Tour  grandmother  had  her  own  hands 
full,  Hettie,  and  she  was  worn  out  with  the 


hardships  she  endured.  She  died  in  a  year 
herself." 

"  So  you  are  asking  me  to  follow  the  same 
path  that  led  mother  and  grandmother  to 
the  grave  ? " 

"  I  want  you  to  be  housed  and  cared  for, 
Hettie,  before  I  die;  I  can  not  see  you  left 
alone." 

"Thank  you,  father;  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  further  on  that  score.  I  am  not 
likely  to  be  more  alone  than  I  would  be  as 
an  unloved  wife,  and  I  am  used  to  aloneness. 
She  spoke  with  more  bitterness  than  kind- 
ness, and  the  old  man  looked  greatly  hurt. 

"  Well,  well,  Hettie,  you  are  strangely  like 
your  mother,  but  you  must  not  forget  that 
my  pension  dies  with  me." 

"  And  I  do  not  forget  it  an  instant,  father ; 
nor  do  I  care  aught  for  its  benefits  save  for 
yourself.  Trust  me  to  do  right,"  she  said, 
looking  him  steadily  in  the  face.  "  But  come 
weal  or  woe,  pain  or  sorrow,  cold,  or  even 
hunger,  I  shall  live  up  to  my  own  sense  of 
truth  and  ^ight,  so  help  me  my  mother  and 
my  mother's  God." 

The  old  colonel  sighed  deeply  as  his 
daughter  turned  and  left  the  room. 

He  was  never  very  wise;  and  he  was  not 
to  blame  that  the  better  nature  of  his  child 
was  an  enigma  to  him.  She  was  the  natural 
product  of  such  a  marriage,  and  possessing 
her  mother's  nature  and  her  father's  strong- 
est traits,  she  was  his  superior  in  all  things, 
and  his  inferior  in  nothing  save  stubborn- 
ness. 

The  daughter  returned  to  her  father,  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  an  old  manuscript.  "  This 
was  mother's  diary,  father;  the  *sole  confi- 
dant,' she  says,  *of  her  wronged,  hungry 
heart.'  Hear  what  she  wrote  before  I  was 
born : 

"  *  I  beseech  you,  Henry,  or  whoever  has 
the  rearing  of  my  little  daughter,  if  such  it 
should  be,  and  should  survive  me,  to  teach  it 
wiser  lessons  than  I  have  learned,  and  for 
her  future  and  eternal  happiness  let  her  nev- 
er, never  be  educated  to  look  upon  marriage 
as  her  destiny.  Tell  her,  her  mother  in 
Heaven  will  help  her  aright,  if  God  per- 
mits.' " 

Father  and  daughter  looked  at  each  other; 
the  latter  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  this  is,  next  to  mj' 
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Bible,  my  inspiration.  Can  you  wonder, 
then,  that  I  am  resolved  to  obey  her,  and  do 
no  evil  thing." 

**  Where  did  you  find  that  book  ?  I  never 
heard  of  it,"  said  he. 

**  It  was  given  me  by  Aunt  Macey  when 
she  gave  me  the  box  left  by  my  mother  for 
me.  Now,  father,  do  not  let  it  worry  you; 
only  let  my  future  disturb  you  no  more ;  it  is 
in  higher  hands  than  ours,  and  I  am  an- 
chored in  that  faith,  be  the  hereafter  what  it 
may." 

lit  •  *  *  «  • 

Hettie  Malvern  keeps  the  light-house  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  storm  and  rain  she  per- 
forms the  tasks  of  the  patient  old  keeper, 
whose  time  for  work  is  over.  A  faithful 
woman,  she  does  her  duty  with  true  zeal, 
loving  work  for  work's  sake,  and  because 
she  would  be  no  drone  in  the  hive.  To  her 
this  home  is  safety,  rest,  occupation,  and  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  higher  place.  In  this  life 
which  she  leads  there  is  nothing  grovelling, 


nothing  false  or  hollow ;  she  has  all  its  cares^ 
all  its  trials,  but  they  weigh  as  naught  to  itfr 
advantages.  The  great  sea  struggles  with- 
out, but  within  the  calm  is  perfect.  The 
aged  old  man  will  soon  end  his  existence 
here,  and  then  she  will  be  alone  in  the  far-oflT 
place,  with  only  the  hired  girl  who  shares 
her  work.  But  she  has  nothing  to  fear ;  life 
has  no  terrors  for  her,  and  since  her  father's- 
death,  four  years  past,  she  has  found  nothing 
harder  to  do  than  her  hands  and  heart  could 
compass.  She  is  the  type  of  the  true,  earn- 
est, and  honest  women  who  are  yet  to  meet 
and  answer  the  cruel  surface  cant  of  to-day 
respecting  woman's  place  in  the  world. 

To  Hettie  Malvern  an  ocean  light-house  is- 
home,  and  to  all,  who,  like  her,  seek  to  work 
out  the  nobility  of  their  own  natures  by  self- 
exertion,  she  is  a  beacon,  shining  out  in  pre- 
cept and  example  as  bright  to  others  as  her 
great  lamp  shines  out  in  strong  rays  over  the 
darkness  of  the  deep,  guiding  wanderers 
home.  LAURA  c.  hollo  way. 
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SOME  PRETTY  FLOWERS  FOR  OUB  GARDENS. 

ANNUALS. 

**  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds  communion  with  her  viaible  forms,  she  speaks  a  varioni- 
language. "— TAanatop«<». 

AMONG  the  beautiful  objects  of  earth 
which  surround  man,  and  command  his 
thoughtful  attention,  flowers  occupy  a  very 
high  position.  Perhaps  because  of  their  direct 
appeal  to  his  superior  faculties,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  rank  with  the  best  of  the  objective  in- 
stramentalities  supplied  by  the  Creator  for  the 
instruction  and  enjoyment  of  humanity.  He 
who  loves  flowers  can  not  be  altogether  under 
the  domination  of  selfishness  and  low  propen- 
sity, for  their  influence  is  in  opposition  to  greed 
and  lust.  They  inspire  impulses  of  generous, 
esthetic  yearning — thoughts  which  draw  the 
mind  away  from  the  consideration  of  the  sor- 
did and  gross.  They  warm  the  heart  into 
sympathy  with  things  delicate  and  refined, 
and  often  excite  manifestations  of  character 
which  seem  akin  to  their  own  delight-giving 
fragrance. 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  one  pos- 
sessed of  large  Ideality  might  esteem  flowers 
for  their  beauty  solely,  and  not  perceive  or 
appreciate  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
'ving  beauty  which  is  theirs,  and  tlie  emotions 


of  purity,  love,  sympathy,  and  gratitude  which 
they  normally  awaken.  But  such  an  organi- 
zation must  be  exceedingly  rare.  We  kuow 
from  experience  that  men  of  rather  coarse  tem- 
perament and  of  deficient  education,  when 
brought  into  constant  association  with  flowers 
as  gardeners  or  florists,  undergo  a  change  of 
mental  constitution  which  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially if  the  vocation  is  adopted  for  life,  be- 
comes marked  in  their  appearance  and  conver- 
sation. A  higher  tone  is  acquired,  a  manhood 
whose  esthetic  quality  partakes  of  a  better  cul- 
ture than  that  afforded  by  the  mere  money 
business  of  every-day  life. 

Aside  from  their  esthetic  influences,  flowers 
exert  a  moral  and  physical  force  which  is 
really  great.  In  the  chamber  of  the  sick» 
flowers  are  usually  grateful  to  the  fevered,  pain- 
wrung  sufferer ;  and  many  owe  their  recovery 
from  severe  maladies  very  much  to  the  bou- 
quet or  basket  of  blossoms,  which  occasionally 
feast  their  languid  eyes,  and  shed  a  soft  sweet- 
ness around. 

We  hold  that  true  amusement,  or  diversion, 
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strengthens  and  improves  the  mind,  rendering 
it  the  better  fitted  to  perform  the  plain  duties 
of  life,  and  to  meet  the  stem  responsibilities 


city,  the  well-known  pablishers  of  the  Mein^ 
pclitan. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  annual 
class  of  flowering  plants  is  the  Adonis.  Shady 
places  are  best  for  sowing  the  seeds,  and 
they  should  be  so  set  that  the  sprouts  will 
be  about  twelve  inches  apart.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  mythological  legend  that  this 
flower  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Adonis,  when 
wounded  by  a  wild  boar.  Its  flowers,  though 
not  very  abimdant,  are  of  a  deep  red  color. 
We  adjoin  an  excellent  representation  of  this 
flower,  which  will  prove  an  ornament  to  any 
garden. 

The  Agrostemma  is  another  graceful  annual, 
an  illustration  of  which  is  given.    It  is  easy  to 


AooMift— Flowxb  and  Plant. 

which  an  occasional  emergency  forces  upon 
us.  Certainly  among  diversions  the  culture  of 
flowering  plants  is  second  to  none,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  every  member 
of  society.  In  the  most  wretched  quarters  of 
London,  where  the  poorest  of  the  poor  reside, 
flowers  are  to  be  met  with  peeping  forth  from 
broken  dishes  or  pots,  their  bright  petals  and 
soft  aroma  appearing  strangely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  squalid  surroundings.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  tell  of  lives  pent  up,  of  souls 


AOROSTEXXA— FLOWXB  AHD  PLANT. 

whose  yearning  for  the  beautiful  finds  unspeak- 
able solace  in  the  few  geraneums,  carnations, 
pansies,  or  forget-me-nots  they  can  rear  in  their 
restricted  tenements. 

It  was  our  purpose,  however,  simply  to  give 
the  reader  a  few  suggestions  with  regard  to 
what  sorts  of  flowering  plants  would  be  found 
easy  to  cultivate,  and  which*would  abundantly 
repay,  in  the  charming  interest  they  add  to  the 
home,  for  all  the  time  and  labor  bestowed 
upon  them.  At  this  time  we  shall  consider  a 
variety  of  annuals,  accompanying  them  with 
illustraftons,  for  the  use  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Messrs.  E.  Buttorick  &  Co.,  of  this 


SwzxT  Altbbuic— Floweb  akd  Plant. 

rear.  The  flowers  somewhat  resemble  single 
pinks,  and  grow  profusely  on  long,  slender 
stems,  presenting  a  very  attractive  appearance. 
The  plants  should  be  set  closely  in  beds,  either 
by  sowing  the  seeds  and  afterward  thinning 
out  the  superfluous  shoots,  or  by  transplanting 
when  the  growth  is  sufficient  to  warrant  it. 

The  Sweet  Alyssum,  of  which  the  reader 
has  a  good  representation  in  the  picture,  is 


Datuka— Flowbb. 

well  known  and  very  popular. 

on  the  shores  of  the  Medite) 
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was  transplanted  to  English  gardens,  and  at 
length  found  its  way  to  this  country,  where  it 


Akagallib — Flowxb. 

has  become  a  favorite  with  those  who  appreci- 
ate purity  of  color  and  soft  fragrance  in  flow- 
ers. The  Alyssum  is  much  valued 
for  its  utility  in  the  preparation  of 
small  bouquets,  its  delicnre  while 
blossoms  being  a  choice  arldltion. 
It  grows  easily  from  seed,  cither  on 
open  ground  or  under  glass,  and  is 
specially  appropriate  as  a  border- 
ing plant 

The  Datura,  or  trumpet  floiver, 
is  a  charming  annual,  with  a  loDg 
trumpet-shaped  white  flower  that 
is  really  ornamental  Th«>re  aii^ 
several  varieties  of  the  Daiuru, 
some  of  which  are  double,  but  ex- 
perts recommend  the  single.  The 
plants  grow  to  the  height  of  two 
feet,  and  should  be  set  about  the  same  dis 
tance  apart 


rarely  exceeds  six  inches  in  height,  and  when 
closely  arranged  presents  a  thick  array  of  fresh- 
tinted  flowers. 

The  Antirrhinum,  so  much  more  fkmiliarly 
known  as  the  Snapdragon,  is  a  brilliant  speci- 
men of  the  floral  kingdom.  It  is  really  a  per- 
ennial, but  as  it  blooms  profusely  the  first  sum 
mer,  florists  have  generally  placed  it  among 
their  lists  of  annuals.  Those  who  prefer  that 
it  should  display  all  its  beauties  only  at  a  more 
mature  age,  however,  may  secure  that  end  by 
destroying  the  buds  before  they  are  fully 
formed.  The  Antirrhinum  is  easily  trans- 
planted, and  grows  vigorously.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  it  is  annexed. 

The  Phlox  Drummondii  is  one  of  the  most 


AXTOUUIINirX—PliAKt  A]ll>  FliOWSlL 

The  Anagallis  is  an  annual  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties  now  grown  la  tbia  coun- 
try, almost  any  of  which  will  be  found  dcsLr- 
able  either  for  beds  or  borders.  Without  being 
particularly  handsome,  tliis  flower  is  neat  in 
appearance,  and  very  convenient  for  tnakmg 
up  bouquets.  Seeds  should  be  sown  under 
glass,  and,  when  well  sprouted,  Ihc  planta  may 
be  set  out  about  six  inches  apart    This  flower 


brilliiUJl  annuals,  and  is  unf^urpa^^cd  iw  a  gar- 
den decoration.  The  huea  arc  various,  includ- 
ing Miito,  piirplCi  yellow,  and  crimson,  and 
alw^jrfi  strong  in  lone.  The  seeds  may  be 
aown  in  open  ground  lu  May,  or  earlier  in  hot- 
beds. In  Ji  HeU,  warm  soil  the  plants  will  at- 
tain a  height  of  a  i<)o(  and  a  half,  aiifJ  tliey 
should  be  set  wuU  apart  Veiy  fine  effects 
may  be  prothiccd  by  planting  the  different 
varieties  of  Phlox  in  close  rows,  an  arrange- 
ment which  ^yes  a  ribbon- 1  ike  result  that  is 
very  pleasing.  Tliia  annual  has  been  known 
ior  some  lim^i,  but  new  varieties  have  been  in- 


CA2JJQ(ntS^Fti4ir?  Aim  Fmiwvm. 

trodnccd,  which  the  reader  in  teres  tad  in  flow- 
ers may  be  glad  to  become  ^cimainted  ra^tlit 

y  y  /x 
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The  Calliopsis,  or  Coreopsis,  is  somewhat  pe> 
culiarly  marked  in  the  center  of  its  flower, 
which  mark  originated  its  name,  which  means 


Caxna— Plant. 

•*  Beautiftil  Eye,"  It  is  quite  hardy  in  its  na- 
ture, and  grows  on  slender  stalks  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet  The  seeds  should  be  so 
sown  as  to  produce  small  clusters  of  plauts, 
and  then  their  variegated  flowers  form  an  at- 
tractive feature  in  any  garden.  The  cuts  rep- 
resent a  single  flower  and  a  cluster  of  the 
growing  plants.  The  seeds  can  be  sown  either 
under  glass  or  in  open  ground. 

For  large  beds,  or  for  a  lawn  flower,  the 
Oanna,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of"  In- 
dian Shot,"  is  a  rather  important  addition. 
Though  not  so  gay  as  some  of  its  rivals,  it 
presents  a  stately  appearance,  with  its  tall 


here,  however,  because  the  occasional  display 
of  unique  flowers  leads  an  attraction  to  the 
choicest  garden.  The  stamens  project  from 
the  center  of  the  flower  like  small  wires.  The 
Cleome  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  inches. 
Seeds  should  be  8tai:ted  under  glass,  and  the 
plants  set  about  a  foot  apart 

The  Crepis,  of  which  there  are  several  va- 
rieties, is  a  very  pretty  annual.  These  may  be 
obtained  in  yellow,  purple,  pink,  and  white, 
and  are  all  quite  hardy.  The  plants  attain  the 
height  of  a  foot,  and  produce  delicate  blos- 
soms. Seeds  will  sprout  in  open  ground,  but 
it  is  considered  safer  to  plant  in  hot-beds. 
The  planta*  should  be  set  about  ten  inches 
apart  The  engraving  represents  the  flower 
in  its  fbll  development  and  size. 


CLBOMB— PX^AXT  AMD  FLOWBB. 

Stock  and  broad  green  leaves.  This  plant  will 
also  be  found  an  attractive  decoration  for  halls 
and  piazzas  when  grown  in  pots.  The  seeds 
should  be  soaked  in  hot  water  for  several  hours 
before  planting ;  and  in  our  climate  it  would 
perhaps  be  safest  to  sow  them  under  glass,  and 
let  the  plants  obtain  some  size  before  transfer- 
ring to  the  garden.  The  roots  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  any  good  florist  In  the  fall  these 
roots  should  be  taken  up  and  preserved  in 
sand,  until  spring  comes  again. 

The  Cleome  is  a  tolerably  hardy  plant,  and 
more  noticeable  for  the  singularity  of  its  ap- 
pearance than  for  its  beauty.  We  give  it  a  place 


Cbxpxs— Plant  and  Flowxb. 

Another,  and  the  last  of  our  senes  of  annu- 
als in  this  connection,  is  the  Erysimum, 
at  once  quite  pretty  and  very  hardy. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  eight- 
een inches,  and  has  fragrant  clusters 
of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  used  con- 
siderably for  decorative  purposes  or  for 
loose  bouquets.  The  cut  represents  an 
Erysimum  in  its  full  maturity. 

There  are  some  withered  and  crusty 
cynics  who  sneer  at  the  gems  of  the 
meadow  and  thicket,  and  ask,  "  What  is  their 


Sbtbdcum— Flowxb. 

use?     They  are  but  vain  and  empty  shows, 
except  when,  like  the  peach  and  apple  bios- 
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soma,  they  are  promises  of  a  fruitage  tempting 
and  satisfying  to  the  appetite." 

How  cold  and  void  of  appreciation  are  such 
declarations  to  the  cultured  taste  and  well-de- 
veloped nature  I  **  There  is  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance attached  to  every  plant  and  flower,  in- 
deed to  every  object  in  nature,  than  the  mere 
sensualist  or  the  shallow  sentimentalist  would 
imagine."     A  sweet  poet  has  given  us  the 


essential  purport  of    their  creation  in  a  few 
lines: 

*'  From  the  first  bad,  whose  verdant  bead 
The  winter's  lingerincc  tempest  braves, 
To  those,  which  'mid  the  foliage  dead. 
Shrink  latest  to  their  annual  graves ; 
All  arc  for  use,  for  healtb,  or  pleasure  g^ven. 
All  speak  in  various  ways  the  bounteous  banci 
of  Heaven."  d. 


BLIND    FOLKS  —  WHAT    THEY    DO    FOB    A    LIYING. 


THE  number  of  blind  folks  in  the  United 
Elingdom  is  stated  to  be  80,000,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  these  bflong  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  their  blindness  having 
been  brought  on  by  exposure  to  severe  wea- 
ther, overwork,  or  intemperance  and  dissipa- 
tion. Cases  of  blindness  are  comparatively 
rare  among  the  richer  classes,  they  not  being 
so  exposed  to  these  causes,  and  it  has  also 
been  found  that  nearly  one-half  the  number 
of  blind  people  are  sixty  years  of  age  or  over, 
while  of  those  under  twenty  years  who  are 
blind,  a  large  majority  are  found  to  have 
been  so  from  infancy. 

The  world  of  the  blind  I  It  is  not  our 
world,  with  sunny  paths,  brilliant  colors,  and 
flowery  landscape.  "  Dark,  dark,  dark  amid 
the  blaze  of  noon,"  cried  out  the  great  soul 
of  the  blind  poet,  aud  so  groans  many  a  one 
to-day,  groping  through  perpetual  night, 
upon  which  no  morning  can  ever  dawn  save 
that  of  the  Resurrection. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  blind  as  merely 
dghtless,  and  sometimes  have  closed  our  eyes 
and  tried  to  imagine  how  it  would  seem  to 
be  deprived  of  vision,  but  we  can  not  con- 
ceive of  it ;  we  can  not  comprehend  what  it 
would  be  to  live  continually,  day  and  night, 
in  utter  darkness,  knowing  naught  of  this 
busy  world  save  what  we  hear  and  touch. 
How  can  wo  convey  to  a  blind  man  any  idea 
of  the  broad  ocean,  the  sky  above  us,  decked 
with  fleecy  clouds,  and  the  earth  beneath  us, 
robed  in  emerald  loveliness  f 

So  the  blind  dwell  in  a  separate  world 
from  ours,  yet  it  should  be  the  grand  object 
of  all  education  for  them  to  blend  these 
worlds  in  one — to  unite  the  two  peoples  more 
and  more  in  feeling  and  thought,  leading 
each  other  onward  to  that  realm  where  dark- 
ness shall  flee  away. 


One  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
blind  is  everywhere  found  to  be  intense  con- 
centration and  individuality  of  purpose. 
Whatever  they  do,  whether  making  a  bead 
purse,  weaving  a  basket,  learning  a  song,  or 
groping  through  the  mazes  of  a  geographi- 
cal study,  all  is  done  with  steady,  untiring 
zeal. 

The  Institution  for  educating  the  blind, 
situated  on  Thirty-third  Street  and  Ninth 
Avenue,  New  York,  is  well  worth  going  to- 
see.  It  is  open  to  visitors  every  Wednesday  ; 
they  are  conducted  over  the  building  and  into 
the  different  classes  by  a  lady  herself  blind^ 
who  walks  by  your  side  so  firmly  and  confi- 
dently it  seems  impossible  that  she  walks  in 
darkness.  There  are  175  pupils  here  receiv- 
ing an  education  which  will  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  when  they  go  out  from 
their  faithful  shelter.  In  one  apartment  they 
are  taught  to  sew,  both  by  hand  and  by  ma- 
chine, doing  their  work  very  neatly ;  in  an- 
other a  class  in  physiology  answer  questions- 
promptly  and  intelligently.  They  are  taught 
by  exercising  their  memory,  all  that  they 
learn  being  read  to  them  by  the  teacher,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  retentive  their  memories^ 
are.  The  mental  arithmetic  classes  are  very 
interesting ;  little  ones  not  over  eight  or  nine 
years  adding  large  numbers  rapidly,  and  with 
a  look  of  bright  intelligence.  Some  of  the 
children  have  beautiful,  intellectual  faces,  the 
sightless  eyes  being  bright  and  clear,  while 
othera  possess  a  look  of  cold  indifference,  and 
a  few  there  are  who  wear  an  idiotic  smile. 

It  is  a  study  to  watch  them,  to  see  how 
prettily  they  have  arranged  their  hair  and 
tied  the  bright  bow  at  the  throat.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  watch  them  in  their  geographi- 
cal studies.  The  maps  are  on  a  large  scale, 
the  plane  surface  representing^oo^i^^divi- 
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sions  of  land  are  raised  above  the  water,  each 
State  separate  from  its  neighbor,  while  deep 
grooves  are  put  for  rivei*s,  and  small  brass 
knobs  for  cities  and  towns.  Here  we  see  the 
little  ones  flitting  about,  going  imaginary 
journeys,  and  laughing  and  chatting  with 
each  other  as  if  free  from  every  care. 

Music,  too,  is  taught  at  the  Institution,  and 
this  is  their  great  delight;  there  is  nothing 
which  so  enwraps  their  senses,  sweeping  away 
their  sorrow,  as  music ;  yet  when  this  talent 
exists  to  a  remarkable  degree,  it  is  generally 
at  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  means  of  support, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  for  genius  to  earn 
the  daily  bread.  Still,  there  are  many  blind 
'  musicians  who  thrill  the  soul  by  their  won- 
drous power,  and  some  have  been  the  best 
performers  of  their  times  —  for  example, 
Stanley,  the  blind  organist.  Often  the  intel- 
lectual organs  are  imperfectly  developed 
when  the  passion  for  music  is  unusually  in- 
tense, as  in  the  case  of  "  Blind  Tom,"  the 
musical  prodigy.  While  accomplishing  won- 
derful feats  of  sound,  he  is  idiotic  on  almost 
every  other  subject. 

We  seldom  see  such  entire  possession  of 
every  faculty  among  the  blind  as  Dr.  Milbum, 
the  "  Blind  Preacher,"  shows.  God  has  gift- 
ed him  with  wondrous  power  and  eloquence. 
How  many  eyes  he  has  opened  to  behold  the 
wondrous  riches  of  Christ  I  How  many  feet 
he  has  guided  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  I 

What  can  the  blind  do  ?  We  shall  learn 
more  and  more  how  to  teach  them  and  what 
they  are  able  to  perform.  Among  the  many 
articles  made  by  them  at  the  Institution  and 
ofifered  for  sale,  most  are  bead -work,  although 
there  are  many  very  pretty  things  crotch^ted, 
knitted,  and  embroidered  with  worsted  on 
canvas  and  perforated  card  board.  In  view- 
ing what  they  have  accomplished,  we  are 
compelled  to  suppose  that  they  can  do  more. 
Why  can  they  not  be  taught  a  still  greater 
variety  of  fancy  work,  such  as  bridal  baskets, 
— made  by  ravelling  strips  of  cotton  cloth — 
wax  work,  moss  crosses,  hair  work,  and  much 
else  which  would  bring  higher  prices  than 
those  usually  charged  for  work  now  common- 
ly done  by  the  blind.  Why  could  telegraphy 
not  be  taught  them  ?  Would  it  be  impossible 
for  them  to  acquire  this  art  ?  One  reason  why 
they  accomplish  so  much  which  to  us  seems 
incredible,  is  their  great  faith.    They  "believe 


that  they  can  do  a  work,  and  confidence  m 
their  abilities  carries  them  forward  to  a  suc- 
cessful termiuation.  Once  awaken  their  in- 
terest in  an  object,  and  they  will  undertake 
the  task  with  their  might,  and  labor  for  its 
completion  with  unwearying  zeal. 

Then,  again,  does  not  the  loss  of  one  sense 
sometimes  rentier  another  more  acute  ?  There 
is  a  story  told  of  a  blind  school  teacher  who 
could  tell  when  the  boys  were  playing  in  & 
distant  corner,  although  a  person  with  good 
sight  could  not  detect  the  slightest  sound. 
Prof.  Sanderson  could,  very  soon  after  enter- 
ing a  room,  tell  how  many  occupants  it  hady 
and  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  blind  man  in 
England  who  was  a  surveyor  and  planner  of 
roads,  his  ears  informing  him  of  the  distance 
as  correctly  as  the  eye  to  others ;  and  the  late 
Justice  Fielding,  who  was  blind,  when  com- 
ing into  a  room  for  the  first  time,  could  tell 
the  height  and  length  of  it  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  ear. 

In  Egypt,  where  blindness  is  so  common 
among  the  natives,  and  caused  by  the  terrible- 
disease  of  the  country — opthalmia, — I  saw  in 
Rosetta  an  old  man,  "  the  blind  water-car- 
rier," he  was  called,  time  after  time  come  to 
the  river  on  his  donkey,  and  having  filled  the 
goat  skin  which  he  carried,  and  lifted  it  to  the 
animaPs  back,  he  would  place  his  hand  upon 
its  neck  and  start  off  to  his  customers,  led 
by  the  donkey,  and  never  led  in  the  wrong 
direction.  "Locality,  they  say,  is  strongly 
marked  in  a  donkey's  cranium."  **  Ya  mus- 
kun  I "  (poor  thing)  the  Arabs  would  cry,  as 
he  went  along.  Yet  I  have  seen,  lying  or 
sitting  in  the  doorways  of  their  dwellings, 
these  very  same  people,  the  files  swarming  in 
their  faces  and  eyes,  bringing  the  same  fatal 
disease ;  yet  they  were  too  lazy  to  brush  them 
away,  and  if  warned  of  their  danger,  would 
languidly  reply,  "It  doesn't  matter;  if  the 
Lord  wills  us  to  be  blind,  we  shall  be 
blmd." 

But  in  our  enlightened  land  I  fear  we 
have,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  same  spirit  of 
the  Arab.  When  we  see  men,  day  after  day, 
reading  the  news  as  they  ride  from  their 
up-town  homes  to  business  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Egyptian, 
for  those  black  letters  dancing  before  their 
vision  in  the  jolting  of  the  car  are  like  the 
flies  of  Egypt,  and  sooner  or  later  the  effec** 
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will  be  felt,  and  the  eyes  become  weakened 
cmd  diseased. 

Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  bend 
low  over  their  books,  to  sit  facing  the  light, 
when  they  study;  and  young  ladies  over- 
working their  sight  on  some  delicate  piece 
of  fancy  work  would  be  wiser  to  spend  less 
time  upon  it,  and  use  their  eyes  in  a  less  try- 
ing, if  not  a  more  useful  manner. 

In  summing  up  the  characteristics  of  the 
blind,  we  have  found  them  to  be  thoughtful 
and  diligent,  with  a  peculiar  sensitiveness, 


shy  when  with  strangers,  grateful  for  kind 
nesses,  and  equally  tenacious  in  remembering 
an  aflfront,  yet  often  self-conceited  and  will- 
ful. These  latter  traits  are  but  the  natural 
results  of  their  limited  education  and  narrow 
field  of  observation;  but  as  time  advances, 
bringing  them  into  more  avenues  of  learning 
and  leading  them  on  out  of  themselves  to 
broader  thoughts  and  glorious  purposes,  may 
they  find,  in  the  patient  living  of  a  true 
Christian  life,  that  earth  is  not  all  darkness, 
even  to  them.  baba  keablbs  httnt. 


THE    8ETEN    WONDERS    OF    THE    WORLD. 


MORE  than  800  years  b.c.  the  nations  of 
the  then  known  world  had  attained 
great  wealth  and  luxury.  Among  their 
achievements  were  some  of  such  surpassing 
magnitude  and  glory  that  they  ranked  as 
ioonder^  of  the  world,  till  the  number  grew 
to  seven. 

THE  WALLS  AKD  HANGING  GABDBN8  OF 
BABYLON. 

This  great  city,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  plain,  was  laid  out  in  an  exact  square, 
and  was  strongly  fortified.  Within  its  limits 
were  the  two  palaces  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
surrounded  by  triple  walls.  The  height  of 
the  middle  wall  was  800  feet,  and  that  near- 
est the  palace  was  yet  higher,  with  watch- 
towers  built  upon  it.  The  bricks  of  which 
these  walls  were  composed  were  glazed  and 
richly  colored,  varying  the  monotony  of  the 
vast  fa9ades.  The  clash  of  armies,  the  tri- 
umphal return  of  the  victors  with  their  re- 
luctant retinue  of  prisoners  and  trophies,  the 
pageantry  of  the  chase,  and  the  deadly  en- 
counters of  leopards  and  lions,  were  depicted 
in  gigantic  and  brilliant  mosaic. 

"  The  more  a  mari  has,  the  more  he  wants," 
is  the  uninspired  version  of  "  The  eye  is  not 
satisfied  with  seeing." 

Amuhia,  Nebuchadnezzar's  wife,  was  dis- 
contented in  the  midst  of  the  royal  profusion 
and  display  of  her  husband's  court.  She  was 
a  Median  princess,  homesick  and  unhappy, 
and  she  longed  for  the  beautiful  hills  of  her 
native  country.  All  this  pomp  could  not 
•displace  the  pictured  memories  of  its  sunny 
ilopes  and  the  quiet  loveliness  of  its  valleys ; 


of  morning  light  upon  the  mountains  and 
evening  peace  beyond  their  darkened  tops. 

The  king,  indulgently  inclined,  took  coun- 
cil of  his  engineers,  and  they  planned  the 
hanging  gardens.  They  built  terraces  of 
wood,  beneath  which  was  concealed  the  ma- 
chinery for  irrigating.  They  probably  drew 
their  supply  of  water  from  the  river  which 
flowed  through  the  city.  An  immense  quan- 
tity of  soil  covered  this  eminence,  which  was 
planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering 
vines,  and  rare  and  fragrant  exotics.  Little 
mountain  streams  flowed  down  its  sides, 
fountains  tinkled  in  its  shady  recesses,  the 
birds  came  there  to  build  and  sing,  and  the 
queen  cherished  it  as  a  fragment  of  the  life 
that  lay  beyond  the  weary  plains  of  Babylon. 
It  was  the  wonder  of  nations,  but  it  has  van- 
ished. 

TBB  TEMPLE  OP  DIANA,   AT  EPHESUS. 

The  first  temple,  a  superb  structure,  fired 
by  the  fanatic  Eratostratus,  was  burned  on 
the  birthnight  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
second  temple,  built  of  purest  marble,  was  a 
stately  edifice,  standing  on  an  elevation  com- 
manding the  harbor  of  Ephcsus ;  a  magnifi- 
cent Salv6  to  ships  sailing  into  port,  and  a 
beau ti All  memory  to  the  outward  bound. 
The  united  resources  of  the  lonians  built  it, 
and  220  years  passed  before  its  completion. 
It  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  lofty  steps 
and  a  colonnade  of  marble  pillars,  each  the 
gift  of  a  king,  surrounded  tho  shrine  of  the 
goddess. 

The  roof  of  this  temple  within  a  temple, 
of  which  the  chapels  in  European  cathedrals 
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are  an  imperfect  parallel,  was  of  cedar,  and 
was  upheld  by  columns  of  green  jasper.  It 
was  adorned  with  statuary,  and  its  walls  en- 
riched with  paintings  from  the  easels,  if  they 
had  them  then,  of  the  most  skilled  artists. 
Like  the  **  cities  of  refuge,"  it  was  an  asylum 
for  all  who  sought  its  sanctity,  and  treasures 
of  immense  value  were  deposited  within  its 
precincts  for  safe-keeping ;  there  was  no  hand 
sacnligious  enough  to  rifle  it ;  the  idolatrous 


from  heaven ;  presumably  an  eerolite.  It» 
successor  was  an  ebony  statue,  tall  and  un- 
couth, but  invested  by  superstition  with  most 
beneficent  attributes.  Like  the  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  it  was  secluded  from  a  too- 
familiar  gaze  by  a  curtain  falling  from  the 
roof  to  the  floor,  and  drawn  aside  only  od 
high  festivals. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  very  interest- 
ing discoveries  have  been  made  at  Ephesusy 


Ths  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon. 


reverence  of  these  heathen  was  a  stronger 
guard  than  bolts  or  bars. 

And  she,  about  whom  centered  art,  beauty, 
and  the  treasures  of  kings,  whose  silent  in- 
fluence was  so  powerful — ^what  was  she  ?  Not 
as  you  would  imagine,  a  creature  of  tran- 
scendant  grace ;  beauty  was  not  a  character- 
istic of  the  Ephesian  Diana.  The  original 
image  was  a  black  stone,  said  to  have  fallen 


conducted  by  Mr.  John  T.  Wood,  with  the 
assistance  and  patronage  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

Twenty  feet  under  ground  he  came  upon 
the  pavement  of  the  Temple,  white  marble 
laid  in  solid  masonry.  While  he  was  at  work 
the  Pacha's  curiosity  was  so  stimulated  by 
the  reports  that  reached  him  that  ho  paid 
Mr.  Wood  a  visit. 
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Relics  from  thk  Mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 


Regarding  the  columns  and  blocks  of  mar- 
ble and  the  debris  that  had  been  exhumed, 
he  inquired  to  what  building  they  belonged. 
Mr.  Wood  explained  quite  elaborately  that 
it  was  a  church  built  many  years  ago,  before 
the  Greeks  knew  of  the  one  God,  when  their 
religion  comprehended  the  worship  of  many 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  that  this  had  en- 
shrined a  colossal  statue  of  a  goddess. 

**AhI"  he  responded,  placidly,  uncon- 
scious of  the  satire,  *'I  understand  now,  I 
understand  perfectly.  They  were  Protest- 
ants I " 

Many  tons  of  these  sculptured  marbles  have 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  Mr. 
Wood  says  they  all  bear  traces  of  color,  the 
prevailing  tint  being  red. 


STATUE  OF  THE  OLYMFIAK  JUPITER,  BY 
PHIDIAS. 

On  a  small  plain  in  the  southern  peninsula 
of  Greece  stood  the  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter. 
Within  the  peaceful  shade  of  **  tall  cypresses, 
laurel,  myrtle,  and  palms,^^  rose  the  temple 
of  Jupiter ;  near  it  was  Juno's  temple,  and 
clustered  about  them  w^ere  altars  and  fanes 
of  other  gods  and  goddesses.*  The  Greeks 
were  a  people  rejoicing  in  all  that  was  beau- 
tiful and  grand,  and  whatever  could  enrich 
their  edifices  was  lavished  on  them.  This 
temple  of  the  father  of  the  gods  was  surpass- 
ingly magnificent.  His  throne  of  cedar  wood 
was  inlaid  with  gold,  ivory,  and  ebony,  and 
decorated  with  designs  richly  painted. 

The  august  image  sitting  upon  this  throne 
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"was  wrought  of  gold  and  ivory,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latitude  of  art  in  that  era, 
the  sculptured  drapery  was  colored  with 
royal  dyes,  and  a  profusion  of  jewels  of  ines- 
timable value  sparkled  among  their  folds. 
He  was  crowned  with  the  conqueror's  wreath 
of  olive ;  in  his  right  hand  stood  a  statue  of 
Victory,  and  his  other  hand  held  up  a  golden 
scepter,  encrusted  with  jewels,  on  which 
perched  an  eagle,  Jove's  bird,  with  plumage 
exquisitely  carved.  The  insignia  of  his  pow- 
er, Ms  thunderbolt  and  oBgis,  were  laid  aside, 
and  he  sat  in  the  benign  migesty  of  a  con- 
<lueror. 

This  statue  was  visible  only  at  great  festi- 
Tals,  being  concealed  at  other  times  by  a  cur- 


lying  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  His  death  occurred  about  850  B.C. 
His  sister  and  successor,  Artemisia  Second, 
mourned  his  loss  excessively,  and  to  perpet- 
uate his  memory  erected  at  Halicamassus, 
the  chief  city  of  the  province,  a  magnificent 
temple.  Some  fragments  of  the  sculptured 
marble  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
memorials  of  the  love  and  sorrow  that  wrung 
a  heart  twenty-two  hundred  years  ago. 

THE   COLOSSUS   OF  RHODES. 

The  Island  of  Rhodes,  with  the  blue,  spark- 
ling Mediterranean  flowing  about  it,  a  shining 
sky  above  it,  and  delicious  airs  that  carried 
the  mingled  scents  of  a  varied  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  was  the  chosen  seat  of  the  wor- 


The  PxBijfiDS  or  Egypt. 


tain  of  wool  from  the  famed  Assyrian  looms. 
It  was  soft  and  fine,  dyed  a  rich  Tyrian  pur- 
ple, resplendent  with  embroidery  of  gold  and 
finished  with  a  deep  fringe  of  purple  and 
gold.  This  statue  of  massive  proportions 
was  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height  It  was  con- 
sidered not  the  master-piece  of  Phidias  alone, 
eminent  as  he  ranked  among  sculptors,  but 
it  crowned  all  Grecian  art.  So  profound  was 
the  feeling  of  the  ancients  toward  it,  that 
they  regarded  it  as  the  actual  impersonation 
of  the  mighty  Jove.  It  was  can-ied  a  trophy 
to  Constantinople  by  Theodosius  First,  where 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  475. 

THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF   HALICABNASSUS. 

Mausolus  was  king  of  Caria,  a  province 


ship  of  the  sun.  An  altar  was  raised  to  him 
here.  There  is  a  legend  that  when  Jupiter 
and  the  other  immortals  divided  the  earth, 
the  sky,  and  the  water  among  themselves, 
the  Sun  was  absent — it  must  have  been  at 
night.  Dissatisfied  with  his  portionless  lot, 
he  brought  the  matter  before  Jupiter,  who 
suggested  another  allotment.  To  this  the 
other  immortals  harmoniously  assented,  when 
the  Sun  mentioned  a  fair  country  lying  be- 
neath, the  waters.  They  all  assured  him  of 
an  undisputed  title  to  it,  when  this  blooming 
island  rose  out  of  the  deep. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  before 
Christ,  Chares,  a  famous  artificer  in  bronze, 
commenced  the  work  that  has  brought  hia 
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name  down  to  moderns,  an  image  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  and  familiar  to  us  as  the  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes.  It  wore  its  title  honorably, 
for  it  was  106  feet  in  height,  and  twelve 
years  passed  before  it  was  completed.  It 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  It  had 
stood  but  thirty-five  years  when  a  terrible 
earthquake  shook  the  island  and  prostrated 
this  magnificent  statue.  It  was  eventually 
sold  for  old  metal.    Sic  transit. 

THB  PHABOS  OF  ALEXAKDBIA. 

The  city  of  Alexandria,  for  a  long  time 
the  greatest  known,  was  crowned  as  **the 
city  of  cities,"  "  the  queen  of  the  East."  Its 
harbor  was  secure,  but  difficult  of  access,  and 
a  magnificent  pharos^  or  light-house  of  white 
marble,  was  built  upon  the  island  Pharos,  at 
the  entrance. 

^^ Fetched  a  compass"  has  no  allusion  to 
the  needle  mysteriously  faithful  to  the  north, 
but  means  making  a  circuit ;  the  timid  mar- 
iner always  held  his  course  within  sight  of 


land  when  possible.  He  thought  that  when 
the  circuit  of  day  was  completed,  and  the 
sun  passed  from  view,  that  it  took  passage 
in  a  magic  bark,  which  bore  it  around  the 
rim  of  the  earth  to  its  appointed  place  in 
the  east.  Gazing  westward  over  the  billowy 
waste  toward  the  unknown  boundary  of  light, 
he  reassured  himself  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
low  shores,  and  hailed  the  white  glistening 
shaft  that  was  his  welcome  to  port.  And 
when  the  tempest-darkened  sky  hid  sun  and 
stars  from  his  anxious  eyes,  the  beacon  fires 
guided  him  to  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
Its  cost  was  estimated  at  over  $800,000, 
and  the  amount  has  been  doubled  by  some. 
A  castle  called  Farillon  replaces  it. 

THE   PTBAMIDS  OF  EGYPT. 

They  alone  have  resisted  the  subtle  weaF 
of  time,  and  decay  has  seized  even  them. 
They  are  so  familiarly  known  they  need  onlj 
to  be  mentioned  to  complete  the  list. 

H.  B.   G.   PABDBE. 


JOHN  qUINGT  ADAMS'  MIND. 


r\  the  Memoirs  of  this  great  man  publish- 
ed by  his  distinguished  son,  there  occur 
many  passages  which  possess  much  interest 
to  the  student  of  character.  One  memoran- 
dum, which  bears  the  date  of  Christmas,  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  his  own  estimate  of  himself, 
and  how  he  regarded  his  children's  aptitudes 
for  knowledge.    We  quote : 

*^  No  attendance  at  the  office.  I  gave  the 
day  to  relaxation,  and,  with  a  view  to  make 
an  experiment  upon  the  taste  of  the  younger 
part  of  our  present  family,  after  breakfast  I 
read  aloud  Pope's  Messiah,  a  poem  suited  to 
the  day,  and  of  which  my  own  admiration 
was  great  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  of  my 
son  Charles,  the  youngest  person  now  in  my 
fiEunily.  Not  one  of  them,  excepting  George, 
appeared  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  it ; 
nor  is  there  one  of  them  who  has  any  relish 
for  literature.  Charles  has  a  great  fondness 
for  books  and  a  meditative  mind,  but  neither 
disposition  nor  aptitude  for  public  speaking 
or  correct  reading.  Charles  must  teach  him- 
self all  that  he  learns.  He  will  learn  nothing 
fVom  others.  Literature  has  been  the  charm  of 
my  life,  and,  could  I  have  carved  out  my  own 
fortunes,  to  literature  would  my  whole  life 


have  been  devoted.  I  have  been  a  lawyer  for 
bread,  and  a  statesman  at  the  call  of  my 
country.  In  the  practice  of  the  law,  I  never 
should  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  for 
the  want  of  natural  and  spontaneous  elo- 
quence. The  operations  of  my  mind  are  slow, 
my  imagination  sluggish,  and  my  powers 
of  extemporaneous  speaking  very  inefficient 
But  I  have  much  capacity  for  and  love  of 
labor,  habits,  on  the  whole,  of  industry  and 
temperance,  and  a  strong  and  almost  innate 
passion  for  literary  pursuits.  The  business, 
and  sometimes  the  dissipations  of  my  life, 
have  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  me  from  it» 
The  summit  of  my  ambition  would  have  been 
attained  by  some  great  work  of  literature,  to 
have  done  honor  to  my  age  and  country,  and 
to  have  lived  in  the  gratitude  of  future  ages. 
This  consummation  of  happiness  has  been 
denied  me.  The  portion  of  life  allotted  to 
me  is  that  of  ray  mortal  existence ;  but  even 
in  this  failure  of  my  highest  objects,  literature 
has  been  to  me  a  source  of  continual  o]:goy- 
ment,  and  a  powerful  preservative  from  vice. 
It  would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  if 
all  or  either  of  my  children  inherited  this 
propensity.    George  is  not  entirely  without 
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it.  The  others  have  it  not,  and  I  have  found 
every  effort  to  stimulate  them  to  it,  hitherto, 
fruitless.  Pope  says,  *  'Tis  education  forms  the 
common  mind,'  and  so  it  is ;  but  the  common 
mind  will  be  always  groveling  in  common  ob- 
jects. Then  common  mind  must  form  itselfl" 


CARELESSNESS  IN  GONYEBSATION. 

IN  the  colloquies  of  every-day  life  we  are 
much  too  careless  in  the  use  of  language. 
The  phraseology  of  politeness  is  particularly 
fiiulty.  A  very  common  series  of  errors  may 
be  instanced  thus : 

It  is  raining,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman 
pass  out  of  a  house  in  company,  the  latter 
having  an  umbrella  under  his  arm. 

**  Dear  me  I  ^  says  the  lady,  on  noticing  the 
wet  street,  "  won't  you  be  kind  enough  to 
hoist  the  umbrella? " 

^^  Certainly,"  says  the  gentleman. 

Now,  if  **  won't "  means  anything  at  all,  it 
means  will  not ;  and,  therefore,  according  to 
&  fair  interpretation,  the  gentleman  tells  the 


lady  that  certainly  he  will  not  be .  kind 
enough  to  hoist  her  umbrella  1 

But  no.  Even  while  he  speaks,  he  opens 
that  useful  article,  and  holds  it  gracefully 
over  his  companion. 

"  Thank  you,"  says  she,  earnestly. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replies  he,  still  more  earn- 
estly. And  on  they  go.  Has  not  the  fellow 
flatly  contradicted  the  lady  ? 

Yet  there  is  no  appreciation  of  discourtesy 
evident  in  the  manner  of  the  lady.  On  the 
contrary,  she  appears  to  regard  her  escort's 
response  as  eminently  kind  and  polite. 

Well-educated  people  are  constantly  tell- 
ing others  that  they  are  mUtahen^  when  they 
mean  that  they  are  in  error,  not  that  some 
one  has  misunderstood  or  misapprehended 
tJieir  meaning.  Surely,  when  I  say  to  a 
friend,  "You  are  mistaken,"  I  really  mean 
that  /have  obtained  a  wrong  impression  of 
a  statement  or  act  of  his,  not  that  he  hae 
mistaken  a  statement  or  act  of  mine. 

And  so  of  many  other  phrases  common  in 
our  social  life.  bd. 


tp^xmi  of :  Jhptolojgg— mr  Smtttarhrat, 


Oollhr^  tiU  pliTriMl  aum  «zdwlTd7,  and  jm  huf  n 
wly,  ud  yoater*  a  dbMMdcddl^— It  may  WamMii 
ipl«U  Baa  oaii  W 


athlete  OT  a  WTag*  \  th«  Baral  only,  aad  joa  hart  aa  Ml 
It  b  walj  b7  mialng  aU  togirthOT— tk*  phyikal. 


•r  a  maalae ;  a«  Intd- 
[,  and  spbltaal— that 


LONGETITT    OF    B  BAIN-WO  BEER  S. 


rr  the  volume  recently  published  of  the 
papers  read  before  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  is  a  valuable  paper  bear- 
ixig  the  above  title,  by  Dr.  George  M.  Beard, 
showing  careful  and  thoughtful  research  for 
several  years  past,  and  he  gives  evidence  to 
illustrate  and  sustain  the  following  views 
and  conclusions : 

First.  That  the  brain-working  classes  — 
clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants, 
scientists,  and  men  of  letters  —  lived  very 
much  longer  than  the  muscle-working  classes. 

Second.  That  those  who  followed  occupa- 
tions that  called  both  muscle  and  brain  into 
exercise  were  longer  lived  than  those  who 
lived  in  occupations  that  were  purely  manual. 

Third.  That  the  greatest  and  hardest  brain- 
workers  of  history  have  lived  longer  on  the 


average  than  brain-workers  of  ordinary  abil- 
ity and  industry. 

Fourth.  That  clergymen  were  longer  lived 
than  any  other  great  class  of  brain-workers. 

Fifth.  That  the  longevity  increased  very 
greatly  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  and 
that  this  increase  was  too  marked  to  be  ex- 
plained merely  by  improved  sanitary  knowl- 
edge. 

Sixth.  That  although  nervous  diseases  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  culture,  and 
although  the  unequal  and  excessive  excite- 
ments and  anxieties  attendant  on  mental 
occupations  of  a  high  civilization  were  so  far 
prejudicial  to  health  and  longevity,  yet  these 
incidental  evils  were  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  fact  that  inflammatory  diseases 
have  diminished  in  frequepcy,.4i^i4^Yi9lence 
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in  proportion  as  nervous  diseases  have  in- 
creased ;  and  also  that  brain-work  is,  per  $e^ 
healthful  and  conducive  to  longevity. 

Of  the  method  by  which  he  arrived  at 
these  conclusions  he  says : 

"  I  have  ascertained  the  longevity  of  five 
hundred  of  the  greatest  men  in  history.  The 
list  I  have  prepared  includes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  names  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  thought  and  activity. 

'*'  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  illustrious  poets,  phi- 
losophers, authors,  scientists,  lawyers,  states- 
men, generals,  physicians,  inventors,  musi- 
cians, actors,  orators,  or  philanthropists,  of 
world-wide  and  immortal  fame,  and  those 
whose  lives  are  known  in  sufficient  det^iil, 
that  are  not  represented  in  the  list.  My  list 
was  prepared,  not  for  the  average  longevity, 
but  in  order  to  determine  what  time  of  life 
men  do  their  best  work.  It  was,  therefore, 
prepared  with  absolute  impartiality,  and  in- 
cludes, of  course,  those  who,  like  Byron, 
Raphael,  Pascal,  Mozart,  Keats,  etc.,  died 
comparatively  young.  Now,  the  average  age 
of  those  I  have  mentioned  I  found  to  be 
64.20-100 

**  The  average  at  death  at  the  present  time, 
of  all  classes  of  those  who  live  over  twenty 
years,  is  about  fifty.  Therefore,  the  greatest 
men  of  the  world  have  lived  longer,  on  the 
average,  than  men  of  ordinary  ability  in  the 
difierent  occupations  by  fourteen  years ;  six 
years  longer  than  physicians  and  lawyers; 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  lunger  than  mechan- 
ics and  day  laborers ;  from  two  to  three  years 
longer  than  farmers,  and  a  fraction  of  a  year 
Ir.iiger  than  clergymen,  who  are  the  longest 
li^ed  class  in  our  modem  society. 

"  The  value  of  this  comparison  is  enforced 
by  the  consideration  that  longevity  has  in- 
creased by  the  progress  of  civilization,  while 
the  list  I  prepared  represents  every  age  of 
recorded  history.  A  few  years  since  I  ar- 
ranged a  selection  of  one  hundred  names, 
comprising  the  most  eminent  personages, 
and  found  that  the  average  longevity  was 
over  seventy  years.  Such  an  investigation 
any  one  can  pursue ;  and  I  am  sure  that  any 
chronology  comprising  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred of  the  most  eminent  personages  in  his- 
tory, at  any  cycle,  will  furnish  an  average 
longevity  of  from  sixty-four  to  seventy  years. 


"Madden,  in  his  very  interesting  work, 
*  The  Infirmities  of  Genius,'  gives  a  list  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  illustrious  names, 
with  their  ages  at  death.  The  average  I 
found  to  be  sixty-six  and  a  fraction." 

He  says  that  great  men  who  are  perma- 
nently successful  have  correspondingly  great- 
er toill  than  common  men,  and  that  force  of 
will  is  a  potent  element  in  determining  lon- 
gevity, and  that  the  highest  seats  in  the  tem- 
ples of  art  and  poetry,  as  well  as  of  science, 
are  given  to  those  only  who  have  earned 
them  by  the  excellence  that  comes  from  eoiv- 
ueutive  effort,  which  everywhere  tests  the 
vital  power  of  the  man. 

That  which  Dr.  Beard  terms  toiU  is  de- 
rived from,  and  dependent  upon,  a  combina- 
tion of  phrenological  faculties  and  a  nerv- 
ous temperament,  and  they  all  create  entht- 
siasra,  which  inspires  will,  and  thus  gives 
force  of  character  and  self-control  in  the 
direction  which  it  leads  them.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  by  writers  on  mental  philos- 
ophy that  the  chief  differences  in  the  success 
of  men  consists  in  the  power  of  attentwn. 
Other  observers  of  human  nature  also  ac- 
knowledge it.  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  in  MacmU- 
larCs  Magazine^  for  June,  1870,  said : 

*'  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Dickens*  theories,  and, 
I  believe,  a  true  one,  that  men  differ  hardly 
in  anything  so  much  as  their  power  of  atten- 
tion. Lord  Lytton — himself  an  indefatiga- 
ble worker — was  of  the  same  opinion.  *  What 
men  want,'  he  wrote,  *  is  not  talent,  it  is  pur- 
pose; in  other  words,  not  the  power  to 
achieve,  but  the  will  to  labor.'  And  Lord 
Chesterfield  had  obseiTcd  before  him :  *  The 
power  of  applying  our  attention,  steady  and 
undissipated«  to  a  single  object  is  the  sure 
mark  of  superior  genius.' 

"  Take  the  testimony  of  two  schoolmasters 
of  the  highest  class.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby, 
wrote,  as  the  result  of  his  great  experience : 
*The  difference  between  one  boy  and  another 
consists  not  so  much  in  talent  as  in  energy ;' 
and  his  successor.  Dr.  Temple,  in  one  of  his 
sermons  (third  series),  says :  *  Nothing  can  bo 
a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  genius 
dispenses  with  labor.  What  genius  does  is 
to  inspire  the  soul  with  a  power  to  persevere 
in  the  labor  that  is  needed ;  but  the  greatest 
geniuses  in  every  art  invariably  labor  at  their 
art  far  more  than  all  others,  li^^^^heir  ge- 
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Tiius  shows  them  the  value  of  such  patient 
labor,  and  aids  them  to  persist  in  it.* " 

It  is  this  enthusiasm  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  their  increased  longevity,  as  well  as 
of  their  success.  Many  persons  overwork, 
and  thus  wear  out  life's  machinery  prema- 
turely ;  but  many  more  rust  and  rot  to  death. 
Idleness  engenders  the  morbid  humors  tliat 
speedily  disorganize  the  body.  The  condi- 
iions  of  health  and  life  are  constant  transfor- 
mations, and  functional  activity  within  limits 
tends  to  vigor  and  the  self-preservation  of  an 
-organ,  and  of  the  body  to  which  the  organ 
belongs.  It  is  as  much  the  function  of  the 
brain  to  cerebrate  as  of  the  stomach  to  digest, 
^md  cerebration,  like  digestion,  is  normal, 
physiological,  and  healthful.  Anything  that 
varrests  the  motion  of  the  blood  corpuscles, 
proportionately  injures  the  body  and  all  re- 
lated to  it.  Some  of  the  manifold  advan- 
tages that  all  active  and  industrious  persons 
have  over  the  forpid  and  indolent  are,  the 
great  inability  of  disease  to  fasten  itself  on 
them,  and  their  speedy  recuperation  from 
the  effects  of  hard  work  or  disease,  because 
the  principle  of  self-preservation  is  the  basis 
of  all  vital  action,  and  the  first  law  of  life. 
If  we  are  well,  it  is  because  of  normal  action, 
that  is,  absence  of  disturbing  causes.  If  we 
are  sick,  it  is  because  of  abnormal  action,  the 
presence  of  disturbing  causes.  If  these  dis- 
turbing causes  are  rapidly  thrown  off,  health 
is  soon  restored. 

Enthusiasm  also  naturally  leads  most  men 
-to  observe  and  study  the  most  available 
means  by  which  they  can  reach  the  object 
for  which  they  are  laboring.  Hence  brain- 
workers  must  and  do  endeavor  to  understand 
"the  physiological  laws  of  health,  and  obey 
them  more  than  muscle- workers,  and  although 
^hey  may  be  given  to  extremes,  and  some- 
times disregard  these  laws,  yet  their  power 
oi  rapid  recuperation,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, will  render  its  effects  less  injurious  to 
them  than  to  others. 

Dr.  Beard  says : 

"  The  nervous  temperament,  which  usually 
predominates  in  brain-workers,  is  antagonis- 
'tic  to  fatal,  acute,  inflammatory  disease,  and 
favorable  to  long  life. 

"Comparative  statistics  have  shown  that 
-those  in  whom  the  nervous  temperament  pre- 
vails live  longer  than  those  in  whom  any  one 


of  the  other  temperaments  prevail,  and  com- 
mon observation  confirms  the  statement. 
Nervous  people,  if  not  too  feeble,  may  die 
every  day.  They  live,  but  they  do  not  die ; 
they  talk  of  death,  and  each  day  expect  it, 
and  yet  they  live.  Many  of  the  most  annoy- 
ing nervous  diseases,  especially  of  the  func- 
tional, and  some  even  of  the  structural  varie- 
ties, do  not  rapidly  destroy  life,  and  are.  in- 
deed, consistent  with  great  longevity.  Many 
men  and  women  who  were  nervous  invalids 
for  a  lialf  a  century  or  more  have  died  at  an 
advanced  age. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  compensations  of  nervous- 
ness that  it  protects  the  system  against  those 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  that  are  so 
rapidly  fatal  to  the  sanguine  and  the  phleg- 
matic. The  nervous  man  can  expose  himself 
to  malaria,  to  cold,  and  dampness,  with  less 
danger  of  disease,  and  with  less  danger  of 
death  if  he  should  contract  disease,  than  his 
tough  and  hardy  brother." 

The  mental  peculiarities  of  eminent  men 
have  been  observed  and  noted  by  Disraeli  in 
his  series  of  **  Curiosities  of  Literature."  In 
one  of  them,  entitled,  "  The  Literary  Charac- 
ter Illustrated  by  the  History  of  Men  of  Ge- 
nius Drawn  from  their  Own  Feelings  and 
Confessions,"  he  has  a  chapter  on  the  "  En- 
thusiasm of  Genius,"  and  after  giving  numer- 
ous examples  of  it  in  the  lives  of  great  men 
in  literature,  science,  and  art,  he  says: 

**  Other  great  and  similar  labors  attest  the 
enthusiasm  which  accompanies  their  prog- 
ress. They  have  sealed  their  work  with  their 
blood ;  they  have  silently  borne  the  pangs  of 
disease;  they  have' barred  themselves  from 
the  pursuits  of  fortune ;  they  have  torn  them- 
selves away  from  all  they  loved  in  life,  pa- 
tiently suffering  those  self-denials  to  escape 
from  interruptions  and  impediments  to  their 
studies." 

With  close  and  constant  mental  occupa^ 
tion  evil  days  are  passed  over,  and  the  little 
annoyances  of  ordinary  life  are  not  felt  or 
heeded.  Such  a  life  is  like  a  big  ship  which 
can  not  be  affected  or  disturbed  by  the  rip- 
ples which  come  from  every  breeze.  In 
strength  there  is  happiness — to  be  weak  is  to 
be  miserable. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  foundation  and  parent 
of  heroism. 

Among  the  heroes  in  science  we  can  refer 
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to  J.  N.  Augustin  Thierry,  the  French  author 
of  many  historical  works  of  great  yalue.  His 
labors  and  researches  were  so  great  and  con- 
stant that  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  became, 
from  loss  of  sight,  unable  to  read  and  write, 
and  one  year  later  he  was  entirely  blind  and 
paralytic ;  but  even  then  his  labors  did  not 
cease,  and  he  continued  on  in  his  works  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  died  in  1856  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one.  His  life  was  one  of 
continual  physical  suffering  and  affliction, 
yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  did  not  equal 
him  in  happiness ;  for  the  king,  after  deyot- 
ing  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  sensual  en- 
joyments, at  last  appreciated  that  it  was  all 
yanity.  This  hero  of  science,  in  his  autobi- 
ography, tells  a  different  experience  of  him- 
8el£    He  says : 

**  Blind  and  suffering,  without  hope,  and 
almost  without  intermission,  I  may  give  this 


testimony,  which  from  me  will  not  appear 
suspicious :  tfurre  u  something  in  the  world  let- 
ter than  sensual  enjoyments^  better  than  for- 
tuney  better  than  Jiealth  itself— 4t  is  demotion  to 
idenoeP'  *  »  *  *'This  is  what  I  hare 
done,  and  would  do  again  if  I  had  to  recom- 
mence my  career;  I  would  choose  that  wliich 
has  brought  me  where  I  am."    *    *    ♦ 

'^If^  as  I  delight  in  thinking,  the  interest 
of  science  is  united  in  the  number  of  great 
national  interests,  I  have  given  my  country 
all  that  the  soldier  mutilated  on  the  field  of 
battle  gives  her.  Whatever  may  be  the  fata 
of  my  labors,  this  example,  I  hope,  will  nol 
be  lost." 

Truly  no  person  can  read  his  record  and 
testimony  without  feeling  nobler  and  better. 
The  history  of  literature,  science,  and  art  is 
made  up  of  similar  heroes.  And  to  them  the* 
world  owes  its  progress,     b.  b.  gusritsbt. 


YACGIN  ATION    FOB    SMALL-FOX. 


THE  favor  with  which  vaccination  is  re- 
garded at  the  present  day  renders  it 
mora  or  less  hazardous  to  ask  questions. 
Brow-beating  is  the  first  argument  employed 
against  the  doubter;  and  legislation,  which 
is  the  aggregating  of  brute  force,  is  the  ulte- 
rior logic.  Children  going  to  school  are  vac- 
cinated perforce;  and  now,  as  if  there  must 
be  no  protection  for  the  skeptical,  their  at- 
tendance and,  in  sequence,  their  vaccination, 
are  made  compulsory.  Perhaps  if  there  were 
no  ground  of  doubt  in. regard  to  the  pre- 
mises, we  ought  to  accept  the  deductions  un- 
murmuringly.  The  impulse  of  the  period 
has  been  to  devolve  all  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, and  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual,  and  to  subject  the  private  to  the  public 
conscience,  as  is  done  in  the  religious  estab- 
lishments of  the  Old  World.* 

*  Kdacation  and  old-Bchool  medical  practice,  constt* 
tote  oar  hierarchies ;  and  the  latter  ieemi  to  be  a  lort 
of  Brahmanical  or  sacerdotal  caste,  that  aspires  to  all 
power  and  tolerates  no  qaestionlnc:  of  its  edicts.  Poor 
Hani,  the  apostle  of  Gnosticism,  was  flayed  alive  for 
diflSsring  Arom  a  conncU  of  Ifagi;  John  Hass  was  homed 
alive,  and  the  bones  of  John  WicklUIb  dog  op  for  the 
Are,  by  order  of  the  ConncU  of  Constance;  and  a  similar 
temper  often  seems  to  pervade  the  governing  circles  of 
old-school  medicine.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  penal  of- 
fense to  treat  a  sick  man  withoot  their  consent;  and 


Orthodoxy  in  medicine,  however,  is  not 
alike  in  all  ages  or  countries.  It  is  fortunate- 
for  men  persecuted  in  one  city  to  have  an- 
other whither  they  can  flee.  Homoeopathy 
and  animal  magnetism  have  derived  benefit 
from  such  a  state  of  fact«.  The  times,  too^ 
change,  and  so  men,  and  especially  medical 
men,  change  with  them.  In  1830  a  physician 
who  would  not  bleed  and  deplete  was  account- 
ed eccentric,  irregular,  and  empirical ;  now 
only  the  Bourbons  do  it — so  that  when  they 
die  these  methods  of  treating  the  sick  will  be 
enumerated  by  some  future  Wendell  Phillips 
— ^we  hope  by  the  present  one — among  the 
"Lost  Arts." 

Medical  men  have  their  manias.  iTnder 
this  head  we  class  venesection,  and  their 
madness  in  the  employment  of  mercury. 
Tyndall  and  his  fellow-laborers  are  develop- 
ing a  new  hobby,  a  germ-theory — which 
possibly  future  savans  may  show  to  belong 
to  the  same  category.  Charles  II.,  of  Eng- 
land, was  dosed  with  a  salt  extracted  from 

they  are  now  welding  new  chains  for  an  anak^goos  ob> 
Ject.  State  Boards  to  license  physicians,  and  Boards  o* 
Health,  State,  local,  and  national,  to  which  only  old- 
school  physicians  are  eligible,  are  part  of  the  machinery 
of  a  similar  dispensation  of  Pope,  cardinals,  and  ecclesi- 
astics. 
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human  skulls,  and  George  Washington  bled 
beyond  power  of  recuperation,  and  blistered 
till  the  poor  old  man  begged  his  medical  at- 
tendant to  cease  the  barbarous  torturing  and 
let  him  die  in  peace.  The  humbug  of  coun- 
ter-irritation is  not  yet  unlearned,  but  it 
will  be. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  in  his  able  work 
on  Nervous  Diseases,  has  given  us  some  val- 
uable suggestions  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  inUiUdual  tMomUy.  **  If,**  says  he,  "  the 
individual  accepts  his  Jalse  perceptions  as 
facts,  his  intellect  participates,  and  he  has 
delusions.  A  delusion  is,  therefore,  a  false 
belief.  It  may  be  based  upon  an  illusion  or 
^m  hallucination ;  may  result  out  of  false  rea- 
soning in  regard  to  real  occurrences,  or  be 
evolved  out  of  the  intellect  spontaneously  by 
the  result  of  imperfect  information,  or  of  an 
inability  to  weigh  evidence,  or  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  true  and  the  false."  In  such 
cases,  he  assures  us,  **  there  is  no  fault  in  the 
intellectual  processes  after  the  first  step  is 
taken.  It  is  this  first  step  which  constitutes 
the  disease—it  is  the  delusion  which  enslaves 
the  intellect 

Now,  we  can  tolerate  these  observations 
while  they  are  confined  to  the  individual, 
and  occasion  no  interference  with  the  voli- 
tion and  freedom  of  others.  But  when  men, 
under  the  influence  of  delusion,  are  invested 
with  governmental  authority,  the  matter  re- 
quires correction.  Caligula  became  insane 
when  Emperor  of  Rome ;  Paul  of  Russia  was 
slaughtered,  and  George  in.  was  caged  for  a 
like  infirmity.  In  this  country,  where  ma- 
jorities are  said  to  rule,  we  need  to  assure 
ourselves  that  men  afflicted  with  a  delusion, 
though,  perhaps,  having  *'  no  fault  in  the  in- 
tellectual processes  after  the  first  step  is  tak- 
«n,*'  do  not  incorporate  their  aberrations  into 
our  statute  laws. 

Hammond  suggests  a  valuable  routine  of 
moral  treatment,  such  as  the  companionship 
of  sensible  people,  etc.  Conceding  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  reason  a  lunatic  out  of 
his  delusion  when  there  is  serious  structural 
lesion  of  the  brain,  as  **  the  false  intellectual 
conception  is  then  a  fixed  result  of  the  al- 
tered brain-tissue,"  he  proposes  that  the  end 
tnay  be  sometimes  attained  '*  by  never  for  an 
instant  admitting  the  truth  of  an  insane  de- 
lusion, and,  at  suitable  times,  urging  such 


arguments  against  it  as  would  be  convincing 
to  persons  of  sound  minds."  The  hope  may 
be  entertained  that  the  individual  may  come 
to  see  the  falsity  of  his  ideas,  and  though  he 
may,  and  very  likely  will,  take  up  with  an- 
other delusion,  the  last  will  be  held  with 
much  less  tenacity  than  the  first 

We  would  like  to  see  this  treatment  ap- 
plied to  the  medical  hobby  of  vaccination, 
which  is  now  the  rage.  We  do  not  assert 
that  it  is  a  delusion,  but  are  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  well  to  apply  the  peculiar  moral 
agencies  suggested  by  Dr.  Hammond,  so  that 
in  case  it  is  such,  it  may  be  removed  before 
the  mischiefs  of  a  general  inoculation  with 
blood-poison  shall  have  been  incurred.  As 
we  are  addressing  intellectual  men,  we  are 
conscious  that  their  logical  faculties  must  be 
exercised  in  the  matter,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  arouse  popular  prejudice,  in  lieu  of  con- 
vincing, will  react  and  ultimately  defeat  our 
purpose. 

Is  it  a  proper  method  of  protection  from 
any  malady  to  infect  the  patient  with  anoth- 
er ?  Does  not  such  an  expedient  reveal  ig- 
norance of  proper  prophylactic  knowledge  ? 

Does  not  the  contracting  of  a  disease  so 
far  mar  the  integrity  of  the  constitution  as  to 
render  the  person  liable  to  attacks  of  various 
complaints,  from  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  relatively  exempt  f  If  this  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  fact  is  not  the  exemption 
from  small-pox  dearly  purchased,  when,  by 
being  once  infected  with  vaccine  disease,  the 
patient  is  rendered  liable  to  exanthema,  ab- 
scess, glandular,  and  perhaps  pulmonary  dis- 
order ?  We  waive  the  diseases  actually  com- 
municated, such  as  syphilis,  and  blood- 
poisons  of  other  character,  though  such 
occurrences  are  so  frequent  as  to  constitute  a 
greater  calamity  than  small-pox  itself.  But, 
of  course,  they  can  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
bovine  lymph ;  and  the  question  ought  to  be 
determined  upon  its  merits. 

Is  not  vaccine  virus  itself  a  substance  so 
contaminating  in  its  nature  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  introduced  anywhere!  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  it  wns  originally  the  pro- 
duct of  a  species  of  contagious  horse-con- 
sumption, and  was  communicated  from  in- 
fected animals  to  the  teats  of  cows  by  dirty 
grooms  in  milking.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  statement  is  correct,  but  it  is  very  sug- 
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gestiva  The  propagation  of  such  an  ailment 
would  be  likely  to  eventuate  in  the  diffusion 
of  malignant  pulmonary  or  glandular  disease. 
Indeed,  is  it  not  worthy  of  inquiry  whether 
the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  consumption 
in  Great  Britain,  New  England,  and  other 
parts  of  this  Union,  is  not  to  be  attributed, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  this  vaccine  con- 
tamination ? 

But,  again,  is  not  the  exemption  from 
■mall-pox,  which  the  vaccine  disease  is  sup-  ^ 
posed  to  assure  to  a  great  extent,  a  delusion  ? 
Are  not  a  large  proportion  of  our  population 
safe  from  its  attack  because  of  being  in  nor- 
mal health — a  condition  which  more  or  less 
precludes  the  invasion  of  any  contagion,  or 
spore  of  infection  ?  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact 
that  many  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated 
and  had  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease — 
the  raised  and  perfected  pustules  from  which 
virus  was  procured  that  successfully  infected 
other  patients — have,  nevertheless,  been  at- 
tacked with  small-pox  from  contagion  ? 

Are  we  not  justified,  therefore,  in  presum- 
ing that  in  those  cases  where  vaccinated  in- 
dividuals have  secured  apparent  exemption 
from  small-pox,  there  was  not  some  reason, 
some  law  or  condition  with  which  we  may 
not  be  acquainted,  to  which  they  were  actu- 
ally indebted  for  such  exemption,  so  that 
they  would  not  have  been  attacked  by  it  at 
all  ?  We  all  know  that  there  are  always  such 
persons  in  every  neighborhood  who  seem  to 
bear  a  charmed  life,  and  to  be  proof  against 
specific  contagion. 

Has  small-pox  ceased  to  be  epidemic  since 
vaccination  was  introduced  ?  If  it  is  in  any 
degree  less  mortal,  is  not  the  amelioration 
due,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  better  care  now 
given  to  the  sick  since  attention  has  been 
directed  to  hygienic  conditions? 

Indeed,  does  small-pox  itself,  once  con- 
tracted, exempt  the  patient  recovering  from 
it,  from  its  recurrence  ?  We  have  read  of 
second  attacks,  and  an  accom])lishe(l  medical 
writer  in  England  recently  stated  that  he 
had  met  with  an  instance  where  the  jKjrsou 
had  the  disease  the  third  time.  If  this  is 
the  case,  have  we  reasonable  ground  for  hope 
that  the  vaccine  disease  will  let  us  off  on  any 
ground  more  assured  than  small-pox  itself? 

If,  then,  neither  vaccinia  nor  variola  can  be 
depended  upon  to  assure  a  person  against 


small-pox,  without  other  prophylactic  meas- 
ures, will  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  depend 
upon  hygienic  and  sanitary  precautions,  as 
we  ought  in  other  diseases,  which  threaten 
to  become  epidemic  ? 

If  the  physician  is  a  philosopher,  rather 
than  an  empiric  or  a  man  of  expedients,  will 
he  not  strike  out  for  the  adtual  averting  and 
healing  of  small-pox  and  other  maladies  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  blood-poisoning  or  any 
contaminating  of  the  body  of  his  patients^ 
thus  rendering  them  liable,  if  not  to  the  dis- 
ease from  which  exenTi)tion  is  sought,  than  to- 
other maladies,  more  or  less  intractable,  be- 
cause of  the  vitiation  of  constitution  which 
has  been  created  ? 

Is  not  vaccination  empirical,  and  its  em- 
ployment a  confession  of  professional  igno- 
rance and  incompetency,  which  every  physi- 
cian emulous  of  the  honor  of  his  vocatiott 
should  labor  to  obviate  ? 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  great  sen- 
sitiveness to  zymotic,  eruptine,  and  tubercu- 
lous disease,  as  though  there  had  been  in- 
duced a  great  degeneracy  of  constitution. 
In  Massachusetts  one  person  in  every  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dies  annually  from  pulmo- 
nary phthisis ;  the  mortality  in  Connecticut 
and  rural  New  York  is  a  little  less,  but  yet 
sufficiently  great  to  resemble  a  persistent  ep- 
idemic. If  we  are  purchasing  our  supposed 
exemption  from  small-pox  by  an  increased 
liability  to  such  diseases  equally  deadly,  we 
are  driving  a  hard  bargain. 

It  is  a  problem  that  has  not  been  conclu- 
sively determined.  Instead,  it  has  merely 
became  a  hobby  of  the  time,  which  will,  if 
not  proved  more  definitely  than  it  yet  has 
been  to  rest  on  a  sound  scientific  foundation, 
go  out  after  its  predecessors,  and  be  classed 
among  the  delusion.^  which  had  their  day 
and  then  were  forgotten. 

According  to  Dr.  Gregory,  late  of  the  Lon- 
don Small-Pox  Hospital,  there  is  no  perfect 
vaccine  protection.  **  The  doctrine  of  proto 
and  deuto-vaccination  will  soon  merge  into 
trito,  and,  ultimately,  as  time  creeps  on,  into 
poly-vaccination."  He  further  asks,  "  Will  a 
man  be  perfectly  safe  who  is  vaccinated  or 
subjected  to  vaccination  every  year?"  — 
Braithwaite's  Retrospect.  Part  II.,  page  59. 

A  MORE  EXCELLENT   WAV. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  no  impeachmeni 
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of  the  practice  of  vaccination  will  weigh 
with  tlio  public,  except  some  equally  sure 
protective  against  small-pox  is  proposed. 
Popular  prejudice  has  set  in  that  direction; 
and  though  we  believe  that  the  contamina- 
tion of  vaccine  disease  is  a  worse  evil,  and 
sure  to  entail  a  train  of  diseases  in  its  way, 
we  are  aware  that  most  persons  will  regard 
tmall-pox  as  the  immediate  peril  to  be  es- 
caped, and  risk  the  chances  on  fifty  others 
which  they  have  not  learned  to  fear  as  they 
ought.  They  will  hardly  heed  that  small- 
pox itself  will  recur  a  second  time,  and  even 
oftener,  and  that  the  vaccinated  often  have 
it  under  the  fictitious  appellation  of  varioloid. 
It  will  be  of  little  use  to  assure  them,  further, 
that  even  three  vaccinations  will  not  protect 
persons  of  a  peculiar  diatliesis  or  condition 
of  body;  and  that  experienced  physicians  of 
small-pox  hospitals  doubt  whethef  an  an- 
nual infliction  of  the  vaccine  pest  will  answer 
that  end.  The  law-makers  have  adopted  the 
popular  notion,  and  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  we  ourselves,  as  well  as  the 
wretched  children  at  school,  will  be  required 
to  submit  to  this  blood  poisoning  by  force. 

The  surest  prophylactic  against  small-pox 
is  found  in  the  maintaining  of  a  proper  de- 
gree of  health.  A  well  man  can  not  be  in- 
fected. Whether  the  contagion  l>e  from 
spores,  fungus,  or,  as  we  apprehend,  from  an 
emanation  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  it 
can  find  no  nidus  or  field  for  propagation 
except  where  the  integrity  of  the  physical 
constitution  has  been  impaired.  Fear  and 
apprehension,  everybody  knows,  do  this.  So 
does  excessive  fatigue.  So  does  the  spend- 
ing iif  considerable  periods  of  time  in  an  un- 
wholesome atmospiiere,  the  eating  of  un- 
wholesome food,  and  neglect  of  physical  con- 
ditions. A  per8<m  who  is  not  in  a  condition 
inviting  contagion,  has  no  ground  for  fear. 

We  would  call  attention,  first  of  all,  to  the 
condition  of  the  skin.  Its  foulness  is  enough 
to  find  a  lurking-place  for  the  spore  of  every 
contagion  that  a  pathologist  ever  dreamed 
about.  Bathing  in  warm  or  tepid  water 
every  night  will  not  only  remove  every  such 
contaminating  entity  that  may  have  lodged, 
but  will  enable  the  skin  to  unload  the  blood 
and  relieve  the  lungs  and  mucuous  surfaces 
of  whatever  noxious  element  they  may  have 
absorbed.     Good  food,  well  digested,  will 


enable  every  lymphatic  to  do  its  part  toward 
keeping  the  body  in  tone,  as  well  as  in  sep- 
arating for  elimination  whatever  ought  to 
be  rejected.  Every  reader  of  the  Science  of 
Health  and  Phrenological  Journal  ought, 
by  this  time,  to  be  thoroughly  indoctrinated. 
In  short,  due  attention  to  hygiene  and 
proper  sanitary  conditions  will  keep  small- 
pox at  a  distance,  and  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming epidemic  anywhere;  while  without 
it  there  is  no  security  whatever.  Vaccination 
is  a  rotten  stick,  dirty  at  that,  and  not  strong 
enough  for  even  a  toddling  child.  The  re- 
sort to  it  is  a  humiliating  acknowledgment 
of  medical  ignorance,    alex.  wilder,  m.  d. 


Health  and  Talent  — "  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  health  is  a  large  ingredient 
in  what  the  world  calls  talent.  A  man  with- 
out it  may  be  a  giant  in  intellect,  but  his 
deeds  will  be  the  deeds  of  a  dwarf.  On  the 
contrary,  let  him  have  a  quick  circulation,  a 
good  digestion,  the  bulk,  thews  and  sinews 
of  a  man,  and  the  alacrity  and  unthinking 
confidence  inspired  by  these,  and,  though 
having  but  a  thimbleful  of  brains,  he  will 
either  blunder  upon  success  or  set  failure  at 
defiance."  So  writes  some  one  in  the  Mer- 
chants* and  Manufacturers'  BvUetiUy  but  if  he 
had  a  thimbleful  of—observation — he  would 
have  known  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  thimbleful  of  brains  to  drive  such  a 
carcass  as  he  has  described.  Setting  aside  all 
questions  of  honesty  and  other  qualities  of  a 
good  character,  the  late  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  was 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  energetic  men  this 
country  has  ever  known,  and  after  his  death 
it  was  found  that  his  brain  weighed  some  four 
ounces  more  than  the  brain  of  Daniel  Webster, 
and  only  about  four  ounces  less  than  the  brain 
of  Cuvier,  who  is  said  to  have  had  the  largest 
brain  ever  weighed.  It  takes  brains,  as  well 
as  muscle,  to  drive  the  business  of  this  busy 
world. — Mining  and  Sc.  Press. 

[Fisk  died  in  the  full  flush  of  health,  and 
in  the  strength  of  his  strong  manhood. 
Webster's  brain  was  diseased  and  weakened 
by  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants,  and  he  had 
attained  to  over  seventy  years  of  age,  when 
the  brain  had  lost,  not  only  weight,  but  size. 
The  bodies  of  stalwart  middle-aged  men 
might  as  justly  be  compared  with  those  of 
advanced  age,  and  in  a  state  of  disease  and 
decay,  as  to  compare  their  brains.  —  Ed. 
Phrenological  Journal.] 
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THE    SUN'S    DISTANCE 

SOME  of  the  results  of  the  observations 
made  by  astronomers  during  the  recent 
transit  of  Venus  have  already  appeared,  and 
they  are  peculiarly  interesting,  because  of  a 
certain  archaeological  relation.  M.  Puiseux 
has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  France  the  conclusions  based  upon 
late  observations  of  the  transit  at  the  Island 
of  St.  Paul  and  at  Pekin.  The  solar  parallax 
is  given  at  8".879,  the  remarkable  feature  of 
which  is  its  exact  correspondence  with  cer- 
tain dimensions  found  in  the  great  pyramid 
in  Egypt,  and  which  for  a  long  time  has  been 
thought  by  astronomers  and  antiquaries  to 
have  been  founded  upon  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  astronomy  possessed  by  the  people 
who  built  that  pyramid.  Heretofore,  among 
moderns,  the  solar  distance  has  been  estimat- 
ed at  two  and  three  per  cent,  more  than  the 
recent  investigations  show  it  to  be,  and,  of 
consequence,  the  dimensions  in  the  pyramid 
did  not  closely  accord.  Now,  the  correction 
of  the  error  in  our  calculation  of  the  sun's 
distance  shows  an  almost  perfect  agreement. 
The  conclusion  from  this  goes  to  prove  the 
height  to  which  astronomical  science  had 
l[>een  carried  at  the  period  when  the  pyra- 
mids were  constructed,  whether  four  thou- 
sand years  ago— which  the  Usher  chronol- 
ogy assert8,^-or  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
years  ago,  as  is  believed  to  be  more  nearly  in 
accordance  with  historical  fact.  Old  readers 
of  the  Phrbnolooical  may  recall  an  article 
on  the  **  Pyramids  of  Egypt,"  in  which  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  learning  of  ancient 
Egyptians  in  the  departments  of  engineering 
and  astronomy ;  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
append  the  following  interesting  statements, 
which  we  find  in  the  Scientific  AtMrican : 

*•  Several  features  in  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids, especially  the  large  one  (that  of  Che- 
ops), have  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
scientific  visitors ;  for  instance,  of  having  the 


AND    THE    PYRAMIDS. 

sides  of  the  square  base  exactly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass— 
north,  south,  east,  and  west ;  of  having  the 
long  tunnel  leading  from  the  side  at  the 
mouth  obliquely  down  to  the  center  of  the 
pyramid,  inclined  under  an  angle  exactly  cor- 
responding with  the  latitude  under  which  the 
pyramid  is  placed,  so  that  when  looking  from 
this  center  outward  through  this  long  hall- 
way or  tunnel,  the  polar  star  is  always  seen. 
This  induced  investigators  to  find  more  pe- 
culiarities having  relation  to  astronomical 
data,  and  it  was  found  that  the  pyramid 
abounded  in  these ;  for  instance,  the  distance 
and  size  of  the  interior  chambers,  gangways, 
etc.  At  every  step  most  curious  relations 
were  found,  which  certainly  could  not  have 
been  the  result  of  accident. 

**The  solar  parallax  means  the  angle  under 
which  the  earth's  radius  is  seen  from  the  sun. 
As  we  know  the  correct  dimensions  of  our 
earth,  it  becomes  a  simple  geometrical,  or, 
rather,  trigonometrical,  question  to  find  the 
distance ;  it  is  simply  the  problem  to  find  the 
height  of  a  very  long  triangle,  of  which  the 
small  base  and  opposite  angle  at  the  top  are 
given.  This  angle  at  the  top  is  the  parallax- 
is,  and  if  it  be  8  seconds  and  879  thousands, 
we  have  only  to  find  the  Sine  of  this  angle, 
which  will  be  to  the  Radius  as  the  radius  of 
the  earth  is  to  the  distance  of  the  sun.  For 
very  small  angles  the  Sine  is  equal  to  the  arc, 
and  we  have  only  to  divide  8".879  (or,  for 
simplicity  sake,  8".88)  into  860  X  60  x  60—860 
X  3,600—36'  X  1,000—1,296  X  1,000—1,296,- 
000,  the  number  of  seconds  contained  in  the 
whole  circumference,  and  the  quotient  145,946 
shows  the  fraction  of  the  circumference  cor- 
responding to  the  Sine  of  the  arc  of  8".88, 
and  this  is  equal  to  2  X  3.1415926-4-146946- 
0.00004805145 ;  accepting  now  the  radius  q^ 
the  earth  in  round  numbers  as  8,950  miles, 
we  have  the  proportion  that  the  Sine  of  tho 
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«arth*8  parallax  is  to  the  Radios  as  the  ra- 
dius of  the  earth  is  to  its  distance  from  the 
son,  or  Sine  8^88  :  R— 8,950  :  solar  distance, 
or  0.00004305146  :  1*8,950  to  solar  dist- 


ance, we  have  therefore  only  to  divide  8,950 
by  the  decimal  fraction  0.00004806145,  which 
is  equivalent  to  8,950,000,000,000-2-4805145, 
which  gives  92,000,000  miles  very  nearly. 


OUB  CURBENGT  AND  HOME  INDUSTBY. 


THE  following  letter  from  our  subscriber, 
M.  E.  y .  de  Boissiere,  of  Kansas,  corrects  a 
statement  respecting  his  private  history  given 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Phbbnolooi- 
<3AL  JouBNAL,  page  414;  and  also  gives  his 
views  of  the  plan  of  representative  money  is- 
sued on  combined  State,  coun^,  and  private 
security  contained  in  the  essay  by  Charles 
Sears,  a  sketch  of  which  appeared  in  the  article 
entitled,  "The  Money  Unit— Representative 
Money,*'  in  a  recent  number. 

That  M.  de  Boissiere  is  a  benevolent  man, 
will  appear  from  his  letter ;  but  he  is  more  than 
this,  he  is  a  philanthropist  in  the  best  sense ; 
not  of  the  vague,  dreamy  sort,  but  practical 
and  scientific. 

Regarding  the  present  modes  of  industry  as 
n  mingling  of  chaos  and  order— chaos  in  the 
absence  of  organization,  a  measure  of  order 
where  organization  prevails,  as  in  government, 
church,  education,  mining,  manufactures,  trans- 
p(>rtation,  etc. ;  regarding  the  relations  of  men 
lo  each  other  as  hostile  in  their  economic  inter- 
ests; and  regarding  the  system  of  hireling 
servitude  as  but  one  remove  from  chattel  slav- 
ery, M.  de  Boissiere,  for  a  large  part  of  his 
life,  has  sought  to  extend  organization  to  all 
the  labors  of  life,  particularly  where  it  is  con- 
spicuously absent,  as  in  ai^riculture  and  domes- 
tic labor;  and  to  abolish  the  hireling  system 
by  instituting  co-operative  labor  and  a  ratable 
distribution  of  profits;  and  so  enfranchise  the 
laborer— woman  as  well  as  man— and  reconcile 
the  interests  of  capitalist  and  laborer.  With 
these  views  he  purchased,  about  nine  years 
ago,  an  estate  of  8,000  acres,  near  Williams- 
burg, in  Franklin  Co.,  Kansas,  and  is  there 
devoting  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  work  of 
preparing  the  material  conditions  of  the  order- 
ly, adequate  commonwealth. 

'*  Dbab  Sm:  I  think  that  an  amount  of  cur- 
rency large  enough  for  a  first  issue  would  be 
caused  by  the  demand  from  the  country  and 
cities  wanting  to  build  improvements,  at  such 
cheap  rate  of  interest;  and  that  the  present 
depression  would  be  so  well  relieved  by  the 
demand  for  labor  and  the  demand  of  laborers 
for  goods,  tbtot  an  enthusiastic  movement  would 
follow  for  other  plans  of  reform.  *  *  * 


^  lilLj  story  as  given  by  the  Phbbnolooioai* 
JouBNAL  is  not  quite  correct;  I  did  not  sell 
any  part  of  my  property  near  Bordeaux.  I 
went  to  New  Orleans  in  1866,  after  the  war, 
and  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  a  plantation  for  providing  an  asylum 
for  colored  orphans,  that  is  alL  Daring  slav- 
ery no  colored  foundlings  were  left  destitute; 
but  directly  after  the  war  many  were  to  be 
provided  for,  and  there  was  no  institution  for 
that  purpose  in  existence. 

'*  I  agree  fhlly  with  your  plan  for  distributing 
currency  in  sinking  fund  loans.  The  bonds 
pledged  by  the  counties  and  States  will  be  a 
complete  security  against  over- issue,  and  wiU 
guaranty  the  8.65  bonds  and  exchangeable  cur- 
rency as  the  most  sure  investment  John  Bull 
himself  would  accept  them  at  par  with  his  own 
consols  (8  per  cent  at  92),  and  our  paper  cur- 
rency would  be  accepted  by-Europe,  giving  the 
lie  to  the  axiom  that  gold  only  can  be  employed 
as  means  of  exchange  with  foreign  nations. 

*'  What  rejoicing  there  would  be  in  Kansas 
if  the  farmers  could  get  money  at  seven  per 
cent  for  building  improvements,  and  at  this 
rate  pay  off  principal  and  interest  in  sixteen 
years  I  They  are  not  able  now  to  borrow  at 
twelve  per  cent  interest;  and  have  to  repay 
the  principal  besides.  Their  capital  is  absorbed 
by  usury. 

"  This  question  is  certainly  the  most  import- 
ant ever  agitated,  and  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  makes  the  present  time  important  for  its 
discussion.  If  your  plan  were  adopted,  its  or- 
ganization would  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
prosperity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. 

"  Then  the  plan  proposed  by  Thomas  J.  Du- 
rant  ought  to  be  discussed,  because  it  is  the 
only  one  adapted,  with  modification  of  details, 
to  the  creation  of  a  currency  proper  to  fioat  the 
necessaries  of  life  fh>m  producer  to  consumer 
at  tbe  least  cost 

"I  would  like  to  have  it  well  understood 
that  the  8.65  bond  exchangeable  currency  is  in- 
tended only  for  the  creation  of  improvements 
— of  things  realizing  their  value  by  annual  in- 
come, that  is,  for  permanent  investments  not 
destined  for  consumption.    The  currency  de- 
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signed  to  float  products  of  consumption  must 
represent  such  products;  must  be  issued 
against  deposit  or  attachment  of  such  goods 
sufficient  to  cover  fully  the  currency  issued; 
must  be  exchangeable  at  sight  for  any  goods 
of  like  value,  and  be  canceled  or  kept  from 
circulation  when  the  consumer  gives  it  in  pay- 
ment for  supplies.  ♦  *  ♦ 

**  Our  neighbor,  Mr.  Leutsk,  told  me  lately  that 
he  would  try  rye  as  a  crop  in  Kansas,  because 
he  thought  the  straw  would  become  hard  be- 
fore the  chinch  bug  would  be  ready  to  suck  the 
sap.  Flax  for  seed,  and  castor  beans  are 
chinch-bug  proof;  but  the  last  declined  In 
price  since  last  year  in  St  Louis,  bemg  quoted 
at  only  $1.50,  and  flax  at  $1.08. 

"  Cheese  factories  are  multiplying  around  me, 
and  probably  I  will  start  one  in  the  spring. 
At  Lindon  the  cheese-maker  said  that  he  got  a 
cheese  weighing  340  pounds  from  1,050  pounds 
of  milk,  which  cost  him  one  cent  per  pound. 
Milk  at  a  cent  a  pound  makes  eight  cents  a 
gallon,  and  the  farmers  eight  miles  around  find 
the  price  satisfactory.  The  cheese  is  very 
good,  and  sold  in  October  at  12  cents,  now  at 
14  cents  a  pound.  Lindon  ships  to  Galveston, 
Texas.  *  *  *     Yours,  truly,  c.  v.  boissieiie. 

Our  correspondent  evidently  mistakes  the 
theory  of  the  advocates  of  the  8.65  bond  recip- 


rocally convertible  with  greenbacks,  if  we 
comprehend  their  views.  They  argue  that  a 
nation  so  fearfully  indebted  as  wo  are,  can  not, 
with  any  show  of  propriety,  be  a  loimer  of 
money.  They  especially  condemn  the  loaning 
without  interest  to  the  national  banks  of  $354,- 
000,000,  while  the  same  liberal  loaner,  the 
Government,  is  paying  the  same  borrower  an 
usuriouk  rate  of  interest,  aggregating,  with  ex- 
emption fromiaxes  and  premium  on  gold,  ftilly 
nine  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  just  three 
times  what  England  payn  oij  her  consob,  of 
which  she  has  repudiated  the  principal. 

What  they  do  claim  is  that  every  dictate  of 
common  sense  and  patriotism  should  induce 
us  to  give  our  own  citizens  the  privilege  of 
being  their  own  Government  creditors  by  hold- 
ing the  small  bonds  called  greciibacks,  without 
interest,  with  the  privilege  of  converting  the 
same  into  larger  bonds  bearing  3.05  interest^ 
payable  in  currency^  instead  of  hawking  bonds 
bearing  usurious  interest  in  gold  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  taking  pay  for  the  same  (as  per  tes- 
timony of  Bouamy  Price)  in  carpets,  dry-goods, 
and  nick-nacks,  our  own  furnace-fires  being 
extinguished  and  our  factory  wheels  stopped 
while  our  consumers  are  using  up  those  fabrica 
which  should  have  been  produced  at  homo,, 
tlius  forcing  our  workmen  into  idleness,  beg- 
gary, starvation,  and  suicide. 


UNCONSCIOUS  FASCINATION. 


THE  influence  which  some  people  possess, 
almost  unconsciously,  over  others  is  so 
marked  as  to  be  undoubted.  There  are  peo- 
ple so  constituted  that  their  opposites  in  tem- 
perament seem  to  have  a  perfect  control  over 
them,  leading  them,  at  times,  into  by-paths 
against  their  better  judgment.  For  my  part, 
I  never  condemn  the  boy  or  girl,  man  or  wo- 
man, who  is  thus  led  astray.  One  might  as 
well  blame  the  bird  that  flutters  into  the  ser- 
pent's mouth  to  become  food  for  the  monster. 
It  is  conscious  of  its  danger,  and  is  in  mor- 
tal terror  of  its  adversary,  and  seems  unable 
to  resist  the  fascination  that  is  leading  it  to 
destruction.  The  serpent  knows  its  power 
over  the  bird ;  so  some  men  and  women  know 
their  power  over  other  men  and  women. 
Again,  this  power  is  used  unconsciously, 
sometimes  for  good,  and  sometimes  for  evil. 
How  often  do  we  listen  spell-bound  to  a 
speaker,  and  wonder  allerward  why  it  was 


so;  recalling  nothing  but  commonplace  re- 
marks, and  feeling  conscious  that  we  have 
wearied  while  hearing  better  discourses.  To 
illustrate  the  power  of  fascination  possessed 
by  some  people  over  others,  I  intend  to  give 
a  bit  of  life-history,  which  may  set  the  read- 
er to  thinking,  if  it  does  no  greater  good. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  in  a  small  city  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  resided  a  McCann  fam- 
ily, the  proud  but  poor  descendants  of  a 
once  famous  house  of  Scots.  It  had  a  long 
lineage  of  ancestors,  which  its  present  mem- 
bers delighted  in  rehearsing  to  the  few  peo- 
ple whom  they  called  friends.  This  family 
cinsisted  of  the  parents,  one  son,  and  foui 
daughters,  all  grown-up  with  one  exception ; 
though  the  third  daughter.  Belle,  whose  his- 
tory I  am  about  to  give,  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  child  in  years,  only  fifteen  of  which 
had  been  counted  in  her  life.  She  was  lar^ 
for  her  age,  aud  well  developed,  inclining  to- 
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be  rather  stout  and  fleshy.  She  was  a  blonde 
of  the  fairest  type,  possessed  of  an  easy,  lov- 
ing disposition,  and  had  more  than  aver- 
age intelligence  for  a  girl  of  her  years.  The 
elder  sisters  were  married,  and  had  homes 
of  their  own.    Ella,  the  oldest  of  the  four, 

resided  in  the  town  of  B ,  and  Lillian, 

the  second,  on  a  farm  ten  miles  from  S . 

After  the  marriage  of  her  sisters,  Belle 
found  her  home  lonely.  Mrs.  McCann  mourned 
over  her  lost  wealth  and  station,  and  was  so 
harsh  that  she  became  an  uncongenial  com- 
panion for  her  children.  Mr.  McCann  was 
kind,  but  he  was  an  easy  sort  of  a  man,  who 
never  interfered  with  his  wife  in  any  of  her 
moods ;  and  though  the  children  loved  and 
clung  to  him,  he  had  no  power  to  .ward  off 
the  mother's  harshness  from  them.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  Mrs.  McCann's  ill-will  fell 
most  upon  the  gentlest  of  the  flock,  her  daugh- 
ter Belle,  who  was  never  brave  enough  to 
contradict  any  one,  or  even  to  set  her  will 
against  that  of  her  mother.  She  was  fair  to 
look  upon,  had  light,  curling  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  small  features.  She  wa-;  given  to  ro- 
mance, and  delighted  in  novels  which  had 
robl)er  heroes.  She  had  some  talent,  of  a 
literary  character,  which  might  have  won  for 
her,  if  improved,  some  notice  in  the  world. 
She  was  not  a  gloomy  person,  but  was  un- 
happy at  home.  Her  very  meekness  only  an- 
gered her  mother.  The  married  sisters,  seeing 
how  matters  stood,  resolved  to  take  her  to 

8 ^,  and  there  educate  her.    They  had 

great  hopes  for  her  future.  Though  they  had 
married  common-place  men  themselves,  they 
prophesied  a  golden  future  for  her.  The 
proposition  pleased  the  mother,  and  the 
change  was  made. 

While  at  school  in  S ,  Belle  made  re- 
markable progress  in  her  studies,  proving 
herself  to  be  a  steady  and  an  apt  pupil.  But 
she  continued  her  novel-reading,  and  dreamed 
of  a  daring  hero  who  should  snatch  her 
from  her  friends,  and  make  her  queen  of  a 
pirate's  castle. 

"  There  he  goes  1 "  she  exclaimed,  one  sum- 
mer evening,  glancing  up  from  a  novel  she 
was  reading. 

"  Who  ? "  I  asked.  (They  were  neighbors 
of  mine,  and  I  had  *'  run  in  "  for  a  short  call.) 

**  My  hero,"  she  answered  with  a  laugh. 

I  looked  out    In  a  sulky,  driving  leisurely 


along,  was  a  man  answering  to  her  descrip- 
tion of  her  heart's  hero — slim,  straight,  and 
tall,  with  black  kinkey  hair  and  whiskers, 
and  eyes  black  and  flashing.  His  gaze  wa» 
resting  on  the  girl  at  the  window,  in  a  way 
that  said,  I  shall  know  her  better  some  day. 

"Who  is  he?"  I  asked. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  replied;  but  she 
did  not  take  her  eyes  from  his  face  all  the 
while. 

"  Come  away.  Belle,"  said  Ella.  "  He  will 
think  yoju  have  fallen  in  love  with  him." 

"  I  have,"  responded  Belle  with  the  utmost 
simplicity.  "  He  is  my  hero,  and  he  is  my 
destiny." 

"  Hear  the  child  talk  1 "  exclaimed  the  el- 
der sister. 

"  He  is,  and  I  know  it ! "  persisted  Belle^ 
now  turning  her  face  toward  us,  for  the 
stranger  had  passed  out  of  sight. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  destinies.  If  you 
dare  say  *  beau '  for  five  yeai*s  to  come,  I'll 
disown  you.  We  want  to  make  something 
of  you  besides  a  husband-hunter.  A  girl  of 
your  age  should  think  of  nothing  except  her 
books  and  work." 

There  was  a  spice  of  bitterness  in  Ella'a 
tone  as  she  said  the  last.  Belle  made  no  re- 
sponse. She  heaved  a  little  sigh,  and  went 
on  with  her  reading. 

Ella  and  I  had  conversed  some  five  min- 
utes on  some  unimportant  topic  when  Belle 
interrupted  us — 

"  There  he  goes  again  1 " 

We  both  looked  out  now,  and  both  saw 
the  man  in  the  sulky,  driving  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  he  had  come  a  few  minutes 
before.  His  black  eyes  were  fixed  on  Belle's 
face,  and  her  gaze  rested  on  him. 

"  Come  away  !  You  are  making  yourself 
ridiculous,"  cried  Ellu,  angrily.  But  Belle 
moved  not  until  the  sulky  and  its  occupant 
were  out  of  sight ;  then  she  heaved  another 
sigh,  and,  rising,  left  the  room. 

"Strange  conduct,"  commented  li.e  sister. 

"  What  is  strange  conduct  ? "  asked  a  blue- 
eyed,  brown-haired  girl,  who  at  that  moment 
danced  into  the  room. 

"  Why,  a  chap  in  a  sulky  staring  in  at  the 
window." 

"  Oh,  Harvey  Williams,  you  mean,  I  guess. 
Can't  expect  anything  better  of  him.  He  is- 
a  drinking,  gambling  rouS,  to  make  the  best 
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of  him.  But  some  girls  think  him  splendid. 
He  'minds  me  of  a  snake,  and  charms  like 
•one.  Ho  has  his  oyes  on  some  of  you, 
likely ;  and  if  he  has,  you  will  think  him 
«plendid,  too.' 

She  struck  into  a  gay  tune,  never  noticing 
the  uneasy  expression  on  Ella's  fece.  For 
<ny  part,  I  was  mystified. 

Mary  Dale  was  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bor, and  an  intimate  friend  of  mine.  She 
was  also  one  of  Belle's  Mends. 

^*I  am  going  home;  can't  you  bear  me 
company,  Mary  ? "  I  asked.  I  wanted  to  tell 
her  about  Belle's  strange  conduct 

She  nodded  her  pretty  head  in  reply  to 
my  question,  and  followed  me  into  the  street. 
Then  I  told  her  how  Belle  had  acted. 

**  She  will  rue  the  day  that  she  eyer  saw 
him,"  was  the  response.  "  I  knew  one  poor 
girl  that  he  drove  to  ruin,  despair,  and  death. 
A  hero,  indeed ! " 

A  week  later  Belle  informed  me  that  she  had 
meet  her  hero  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  the 
previous  evening,  and  had  had  an  introduc- 
tion to  him.  He  was  a  "  duck  "  of  a  man, 
and  she  was  already  in  love  with  him.  Ella 
found  this  out,  and  forbade  her  sister  to 
speak  to  Harvey  Williams.  But  it  did  no 
good.  Soon  afterward  Belle  came  to  Mary 
Dale  and  me,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  in- 
formed us  that  rfhe  should  die  if  deprived 
of  Harvey's  society.  He  loved  her  and  she 
loved  him,  and  she  could  not  give  him  up. 
We  were  sorry  for  her,  and  were  soon  won 
over  to  her  cause.  The  meetings  were  con- 
tinued. When  two  make  up  their  minds 
that  tbey  wiU  meet,  they  are  very  apt  to  do 
so.  In  this  instance,  Mary  Dale  and  I  helped 
the  lovers,  just  out  of  pity  for  Belle.  The 
two  elder  sisters  grew  furious  whenever  they 
chanced  to  hear  of  the  meetings,  and  berated 
Belle  for  her  ingratitude.  They  had  even 
now  selected  a  husband  for  her — a  John  Wil- 
son, who  was  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and 
whose  heart  was  already  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  her  golden  hair.  Together  these 
sisters  had  decided  to  marry  her  to  this  John 
Wilson  as  soon  as  she  had  completed  her 
education.    But  it  was  not  to  be,  for  one 

evening,  when  both  sisters  were  out  of  S , 

Mary  and  I  helped  the  infatuated  girl  to 
elope,  a  thing  that  both  of  us  have  regretted 
ever  since.     It  was  not  really  an  elopement, 


either,  for  she  was  married  secretly,  and  after 
the  ceremony  was  ended,  she  went  back  to 
her  sister's  house,  and  remained  there  for  sev^ 
eral  days  so  quietly  that  Ella  never  imagined 
that  what  she  was  trying  so  hard  to  prevent 
had  really  taken  place. 

The  following  Sunday,  Williams  walked 
uninvited  into  Ella's  parlor.  John  Wilson 
was  there,  and  so  were  Mary  and  L  We  had 
expected  a  denouement  on  that  day,  and  were 
watching  for  it.  But  John  Wilson  was  as 
ignorant  as  Ella  of  the  marriage. 

"  Introduce  me  1 "  said  Williams  in  a  com- 
manding tone  to  Belle. 

She  turned  white  and  faltered,  but  hit  dark 
eyes  were  on  her,  and  she  did  net  dare  to 
disobey  him. 

"My  husband,"  she  said  faintly. 

The  consternation  of  the  party  can  better 
be  imagined  than  described.  John  Wilsoii 
turned  deathly  pale,  and  Ella  threw  up  her 
hands  with  a  loud  scream. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  said  the  yoxmg  man 
to  Belle  in  tones  of  bitter  irony.  "  May  yo» 
be  as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be." 

He  then  bowed  himself  out  of  the  house. 

Mary  and  I  were  sorry  that  we  had  had 
anything  to  do  in  the  matter,  and,  following 
John  Wilson's  example,  we  took  an  uncere- 
monious leave. 

Half  an  hour  later.  Belle  came  to  us  with 
the  information  that  her  sister  had  ordered 
her  husband  and  herself  out  of  the  house, 
and  that  Williams  had  gone  for  a  carriage 
in  order  to  convey  her  to  his  mother's  resi- 
dence. 

Mary  and  I  saw  Belle  sometimes  after  that, 
but  not  very  often.  The  family  breach  was 
soon  healed,  but  Belle  kept  closely  at  home 
in  attendance  on  her  husband.  She  pretend- 
ed to  be  very  happy,  but  she  grew  sad,  pale, 
and  dispirited,  becoming,  in  a  few  months' 
time,  a  mere  wreck  of  her  former  self. 

At  last  we  found  that  our  friend  was  iU- 
treated  by  her  husband.  Her  life  had  be- 
come one  of  torment,  hopeless  and  aimless. 
Her  husband  never  addressed  a  kind  word 
to  her,  but  was  jealous,  tyrannical,  and  abus- 
ive, treating  her  like  a  mere  slave.  He  not 
only  required  that  she  should  stay  entirely 
at  home,  but  he  banished  all  books  and  pa- 
pers from  his  dwelling,  thus  removing  all 
means  of  recreation  and  improvement.    He 
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was  very  ignorant  himself,  as  were  all  of 
his  family,  and  he  was  not  willing  that  his 
wife  should  excel  him  in  knowledge.  He 
spent  his  days  in  driving  fast  horses  and  his 
nights  in  gambling.  Two  children  were  bom 
to  this  ill-mated  couple-— a  boy  and  a  girl, 
The  girl  died  in  early  infancy,  and  the 
wretched  mother  thanked  God  that  it  was  so. 
We  advised  our  fiiend  to  break  her  chains, 
and  begin  a  new  life  away  from  the  tyrant ; 
bat  she  told  us  that  she  could  not  do  so. 
She  did  not  love  him  as  she  once  had  done, 
but  he  possessed  a  power  oyer  her  that  she 
could  not  resist.  What  the  power  was,  she 
could  not  tell,  but  that  it  did  mold  her  every 
action  she  could  not  deny.  He  had  ruled 
her  thus  since  the  first  time  that  his  eyes  fell 
upon  her,  and  she  feared  that  he  would  al- 
ways rule  her  thus.  We  had  much  advice 
to  give ;  bat  advice  is  so  easy  to  give  and  so 
hard  to  follow.  A  cold  philosophy  is  of  lit- 
tle benefit  to  a  woman^s  heart.  It  cheers 
about  the  same  as  the  sun  does  a  frozen  plant 
— withering  instead  of  refreshing.  Here 
men  are  grander,  better  fitted  for  life.  Its 
coldness  does  not  freeze,  its  sun  does  not 
wither  their  souls.  Belle  clung  to  her  hus- 
band through  several  weary  years,  living  a 
life  that  was  a  curse  and  longing  hourly  for 
death  —  clung  to  him  until,  one  morning, 
when  she  discovered  that  he  had  eloped 
with  a  widow,  who  had  resided  in  the  same 


village.  Then,  woman-like,  she  wept  for 
him  and  for  her  lost  happiness.  But  her 
child  demanded  her  care,  and  she  was  oblig- 
ed to  seek  employment  in  order  to  support 
herself  and  him.  The  work  was  a  panacea 
for  her  sorrow,  and  her  health  began  gradu- 
ally to  improve.  As  the  months  came  and 
went,  without  bringing  word  from  her  hus- 
band, her  eyes  began  to  brighten.  Fully  re- 
moved from  his  influence,  she  despised  him, 
and  hoped  he  would  never  return.  *'  I  will 
never  live  with  him  again  if  I  can  help  my- 
self," she  would  say.  "  I  think  his  influence 
is  gone,  but  I  fear  that  it  is  not.  I  hope  h& 
will  never  return ;  if  he  does,  and  I  show  a 
disposition  to  follow  him,  I  hope  that  some- 
body will  shoot  me,  for  I  would  sooner  die.**^ 
But  he  did  return,  after  a  two  years'  absence,., 
and  demanded  that  she  should  accompany 
him  South — yes,  returned  just  as  she  wa& 
thinking  about  asking  for  a  divorce. 

"  I  must  go  with  him — ^I  can  not  help  it,'*^ 
she  said  in  a  broken-hearted  sort  of  a  way  ; 
and  she  went. 

If  his  power  over  her  is  not  fascination,  or 
psychological  influence,  what  is  it  ?  If  it  is. 
fascination,  then  how  is  she  accountable  for 
her  acts  ?  Again,  if  one  person  can  exercise 
such  an  influence  over  another,  is  not  the 
wrong  person  often  condemned  for  a  crime  t 
How  great  our  charity  for  the  erring  should 
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A  NEW  AND  HUMANITARIAN  INDUSTRY. 

HOW  GOOD  HAY  BB  DONB  AIID  PBOFIT  BBAPBD  TO  OAFITALIBT  AND  OOMMUlflTT. 


TjlROM  the  San  Francisco   Ohronide  we 
JL/    obtain  the  following : 

"  At  the  comer  af  Sixth  and  Berry  streets, 
workmen  are  now  raising  the  frame  of  a  new 
building  60x240  feet.  This  building  is  in- 
tended for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements — a  new  industry  here,  for  all  our 
agricultural  instruments  have  been  hitherto 
DOAde  in  the  East,  or  at  the  State  Prison. 
Yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  public  spirit  and 
liberality  of  one  man,  the  application  of  free 
labor  in  San  Francisco  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry might  have  been  much  longer  delayed. 
The  way  workmen  come  to  be  now  putting  up 
the  frame  of  this  new  building,  is  this :    Mr. 


Soule,  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  new 
factory,  is  an  old  resident  of  this  State,  who- 
was  for  many  years  a  valuable  and  honored 
citizen  of  Sacramento  City,  where  he  was 
known  as  a  most  energetic  and  worthy  me> 
chanic.  For  several  years  passed,  Mr.  Soule 
has  been  superintending  convict  labor  at  San 
Quentin,  which  has  been  repugnant  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  he  has  often  so  expressed  himself 
to  his  friends.  He  has  often  been  heard  tO" 
say,  that  his  ambition  would  be  fllled  if,  in- 
stead of  teaching  convicts,  he  could  be  so 
situated  as  to  impart  his  skill  to  the  boys  of 
California,  before  they  were  contaminated  hj 
vice  and  branded  as  criminals. 
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"  These  facts  were  recently  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  W.  C.  Ralston,  who,  with  that 
prompt  decision  which  characterizes  all  his 
actions,  said,  *  Send  him  to  me.* 

"  The  party  to  whom  this  was  said  soon 
-communicated  with  Mr.  Soule,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  and  Mr.  Ralston  were  brought  face  to 
face,  when  the  the  following  dialogue  took 
place : 

"*Mr.  Soule,  I  know  something  of  your 
antecedents,  and  have  been  told  that  it  is  your 
4imbition  to  devote  your  energies  and  skill  to 
making  mechanics  of  our  boys.^ 

"*Yes,  sir,  you  have  been  correctly  inform- 
•ed.  I  am  at  present  directing  one  hundred 
•convicts  at  San  Quentin,  and  am  imparting  to 
them  my  skill  as  a  mechanic,  and  though 
profitable  to  me,  it  is  repugnant  to  my  feel- 
ings, and  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  be  train- 
ing hundreds  of  the  youths  of  this  city.' 

"  *  What  amount  would  enable  you  to  carry 
out  your  plans  and  make  the  enterprise  self- 
sustaining  ?  ^ 

"  *  With  an  investment  of  say  twenty  thou- 
-sand  dollars  I  can,  I  am  sure,  make  the  institu- 
tion not  only  self-sustaining,  but  a  dividend- 
paying  enterprise  within  a  year's  time  after  it 
is  under  way.  I  will,,  in  addition  thereto, 
within  five  years,  turn  out  hundreds  of  skilled 
mechanics,  and,  in  the  meantime,  save  to  the 
State  of  California  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars^  which  would  otherwise  be  sent  out 


of  the  country  to  pay  for  such  articles  as  I 
can  produce.* 

"  *  I  see  it.  Tou  can  hoM  the  mcmey.  Se- 
cure a  good  location  and  commence  opera- 
tions at  once.' 

"Thus  ended  the  brief  interview.  The 
great  banker  turned  his  thoughts  upon  other 
matters  requiring  his  attention,and  the  hope> 
ful  mechanic,  at  last  on  the  road  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  noble  ambition,  wended  his  way  In 
quest  of  a  Jot  suitable  for  bis  purpose.  Five 
minutes  conversation  with  another  energetic 
and  public-spirited  man,  Henry  F.  Williama, 
settled  this  matter,  by  a  lease  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  a  suitable  lot  on  the  most  satisfactory 
terms,  and  the  erection  of  the  building  is  now 
going  on. 

"  Thus  starts  a  new  enterprise ;  but  who  will 
venture  to  estimate  the  harvest  of  good  to  be 
reaped  from  this  small  planting  of  seeds  sown 
by  a  generous  capitalist,  and  nurtured  by  a 
no  less  deserving  mechanic  ?  Are  there  not 
others  in  the  community  who  will  imitate 
this  example?'' 

The  proprietors  of  a  large  establishment 
in  the  city  of  New  York  aflbrd  educational 
advantages  to  the  young  men  employed  in 
its  different  departments,  and  is  of  great 
service  to  society  on  that  account.  And  are 
there  not  others  who  will  follow  so  good  an 
example,  and  give  American  industry  a  help 
I  ill  a  most  profitable  way  ? 


A    NEW    TIEW   OF    SPIBITU ALISM.  ♦ 


A  VOLUME  of  somewhat  remarkable  in- 
terest  has  Just  been  issued.  It  consists 
of  the  notes  of  a  si>ecial  inquuy  concerning 
the  etiology  of  certain  phenomena  called  spir- 
itual, which  are  now  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  most  alert  scientific  minds,  both  in  this 
•country  and  in  England. 

The  author  of  this  work  claims  to  have  set- 
tled, by  facts  of  observation  and  by  actual  ex- 
periment as  to  their  nature,  that  the  phenomena 
of  Spiritualism  are  constantly  associated  with 
the  epileptic  temperament,  and  are  really  trans- 
formed epileptic  paroxysms.    His  method  of 


*  *'Tcn  Years  W^ith  Splritnml  Mediums.**  A  inqnirx 
-cuncerning  the  etiology  of  ccrtalu  phenomena  called  spir- 
itual. By  Francis  Gerry  Fairfield.  Published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton  A  Oo.,  New  York.    Price,  $1.35. 


investigation,  as  regards  this  issue,  has  consistr 
ed  simply  in  a  careful  and  minute  inquiry  cou- 
cerning  the  early  history,  parentage,  and  he- 
reditary tendencies  of  professed  spiritual  me- 
diums, among  them  Mr.  Home,  Foster,  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis»  the  late  Judge  Edmonds,  J.  R 
Brown,  and  many  otlier  noted  exponents  of  the 
system.  In  the  well-known  case  of  the  Eddy 
Brothers  he  traces  the  hereditary  taint  for  two 
generations  in  both  the  father  and  the  mother 
of  the  mediums.  He  has,  he  thinks,  collated 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  establish  this 
point  as  an  undoubted  scientific  verity,  and 
boldly  asserts  that,  from  this  aspect,  the  phe- 
nomena, whether  purely  psychic  in  their  atti- 
tude, and  consisting  of  clairvoyance,  trance,  and 
prevision,  or  of  a  more  dynamic  ty|)e,  as  in 
table- tipping,  induced  rappings,  and  writing 
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wilh  phantom  hands,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
-exponents  of  perversion  of  the  nervous  system, 
And  as  having  no  ascertained  or  ascertainable 
relation  to  true  spiritual  culture.  His  view  is 
that  trance  of  the  higher  type  is  the  exponent 
of  morbid  function  of  the  cortex  (or  convolu- 
tions) of  the  brain ;  and  this  view  he  supports 
by  the  fact  that,  in  persons  of  this  tempera- 
ment, trance  generally  supervenes  under  the 
action  of  anaesthetics,  particularly  those  of  the 
ether  class,  after  the  ordinary  motor  and  sen- 
sory functions  of  the  nervous  system  have  been 
completely  extinguished.  He  gives  severe)  in- 
stances in  which  this  has  occurred,  and  one  in 
which  the  habitual  use  of  snlphoric  ether  was 
Instrumental  in  developing  spontaneous  and 
periodical  attacks  of  this  kind.  He,  therefore, 
regards  somnambulism  as  an  initial  stage  of  the 
•same  disorder,  quotes  instancy  in  which  it  has 
coexisted  with  clairvoyance,  and,  what  is  more 
singular,  states,  as  a  fact  of  personal  observa- 
4 ion,  that  in  the  several  instances  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing,  the  somnambu- 
listic attack  has  been  invariably  heralded  by 
slight  but  perceptible  nocturnal  convulsions. 
If  these  facts  are  universal,  the  presumption 
that  somnambulism,  with  all  its  singular  psy- 
chical phenomena,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  noctur- 
nal epileptic  spasm,  is  certainly  a  very  strong 
one.  Pursuing  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  he 
Adduces  facts  to  show  that  the  literature  of  Spir- 
itualism is  the  product  of  an  intellectual  aura 
engendered  by  nervous  disorder. 

According  to  his  view,  the  particular  por- 
tion of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  in  which  this 
morbid  function  is  set  up,  determines  the  type 
of  the  phenomena  that  result  If,  in  the  con- 
yulutions  of  the  anterior  lobes,  the  extinction 
of  consciousness  is  not  necessarily  complete, 
And  the  morbid  sensorial  impressions  may  co- 
exist with  conscious  cognition  of  environing 
facts.  If,  in  the  convolutions  of  the  coronal 
region,  the  impressions  take  the  type  of  mor- 
bid religious  or  spiritual  imaginings,  and  more 
•definitely  participate  in  the  preternatural. 
Or,  depending  upon  the  centers  affected,  the 
trance  medium  may  paint  strange  interior  pic- 
tures, or  break  into  gusts  of  music,  which  he 
could  no  more  imitate  in  the  normal  condition 
of  his  nervous  system  than  he  could  produce 
something  from  nothing.  The  author  instances 
cases  in  which  the  trance  activity  has  taken 
these  specific  forms. 

Anotlier  point  which  Mr.  Fairfield  regards 
AS  an  established  verity  is  that  the  trance  phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism  are  invariably  associ- 
ated with  the  cerebral  temperament,  while  ta- 


ble-tipping, rappings,  spirit-materializing,  and 
the  kindred  dynamic  phenomena  are  invariable 
in  their  association  with  the  vital  temperament 
To  enforce  this  point,  he  carefully  specifies  the 
temperament  in  each  case,  and  concludes  by 
Stating  that  he  finds  not  a  single  exception  to 
this  rule  in  the  many  instances  he  has  person- 
ally investigated. 

And  this  leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  third 
main  point  of  the  volume,  namely,  that  the 
nervous  perversion  of  epilepsy  develops  in 
many  instances,  simultaneously  with  the  attack^ 
a  true  sensory  and  motor  aura  (or  nervous 
influence),  which  he  traces  to  the  molecular 
disturbance  of  nervous  tissue.  This,  in  com- 
mon with  medical  psychologists,  he  styles 
nerve  aura,  meaning  by  that  term  the  specific 
molecular  influence  of  nervous  tissue  under 
conditions  of  extreme  excitation  such  as  occur 
in  epileptic  disturbances  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. His  claim  is  that  the  psychic  force  in- 
sisted upon  by  Dr.  Crooks,  as  concerned  in 
these  states,  is  an  incorrect  term  to  apply,  and 
that  the  force  concerned  in  them  is  a  nervous 
influence  specifically  resulting  from  extreme 
molecular  disturbance  of  the  nervous  centers 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  both.  In  ac- 
cordance with  ascertained  facts  of  nervous 
physiology,  he  refers  this  nervous  infiuence  to 
the  gray  excitor  tissue  of  these  tracts,  and  be- 
ing himself  an  amateur  experimentalist  in  phys- 
iology, supports  his  views  both  by  pathological 
observations  and  by  experimental  data.  The 
nervous  infiuence  is,  he  claims,  of  the  same 
nature  and  genetic  origin  in  all  instances — that 
is  to  say,  the  direct  and  immediate  exponent 
of  molecular  disturbance  of  the  gray  excitor 
tissue.  The  question  whether  it  exhibits  itself 
in  psychical  phenomena  and  morbid  sensorial 
impressions,  or  in  dynamic  and  motor  phenom- 
ena of  the  table-tipping  class,  depends  purely 
upon  the  temperament  of  the  medium.  If  the 
temperament  is  oerebral,  the  sensory  class  will 
follow ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  vital,  the 
motor  class  will  follow.  If,  again,  it  is  evenly 
balanced,  both  may  occur,  but  neither  in  its 
most  extraordinary  development 

For  the  facts  that  support  these  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary and  subversive  views,  the  reader 
must  scan  Mr.  Fairfield's  volume,  which  is  a 
museum  of  facts,  with  very  little  theorizing, 
except  such  as  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the 
facts  themselves  have  required.  It  should  be 
added  that  Mr.  Fairfield  expends  no  ingenuity 
in  attempting  to  deny  that  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena are  really  associated  with  Spiritualism, 

or  in  trying  to  explain  thcmbyxt^fiSlQrflQCtrical 
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theories.  The  detection  and  exposure  of  fraud 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  his  plan,  which 
seems  to  have  been  to  ooUect,  sift,  and  record 
such  phenomena  as  are  undoubtedly  genuine, 
and  to  offer  the  simplest  physiological  expla- 
nation of  them. 

The  EofM  Jowmaly  of  this  city,  has  the  fol- 
lowmg  brief  biography  of  Mr.  Fairfield,  which 
¥rill  both  answer  for  his  competence  to  discuss 
these  issues,  and  tell  what  manner  of  man  one 
of  the  frequent  contributors  to  the  Phseno- 

LOOICAL  JOUBNAL  Is : 

**  Mr.  Fairfield  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and 
was  born  August  18, 1889.  His  first  lessons  in 
Latin  and  Greek  were  taken  at  Monson  Acad- 
emy. Passing  through  the  collegiate  course, 
he  finally  graduated  in  the  theological  class  of 
1862,  at  the  Lutheran  Institution,  Hartwick 
Seminary,  haying  been  in  the  seminary  less 
than  two  of  the  prescribed  three  years.  Li  his 
seminary  days  he  was  known  as  a  promising 


mathematician,  metaphysician,  and  philologist 
rather  than  for  literary  talent,  and  more  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
German  literature.  When,  in  1864,  he  came 
to  New  York,  it  was  with  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting himself  as  a  Journalist,  while  devoting 
his  leisure  to  physiological  and  psychological 
studies.  Li  the  latter  pursuit  he  has  made 
successful  progress.  For  knowledge  from  ac- 
tual dissection  and  from  preparation  of  speci- 
mens of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  from  the  ruder  forms  of  insect  life, 
to  the  higher  forms  of  animal,  and  for  range 
of  experiments  on  living  bodies,  he  has  gained 
a  high  place  among  professional  physiologists. 
His  powers  of  analysis  and  subtile  thought  are 
extraordinary,  and  he  has  a  memory  so  tena- 
cious of  facts  and  ideas  that  he  may  almost  be 
said  to  absorb  a  volume  at  a  single  reading,  and 
never  to  forget  the  details  of  an  experiment  or 
the  general  statements  of  a  scientific  author." 


NEGBO    LIFE    IN    FLORIDA. 


Obakob  Spbikos,  Fla. 

DEAR  PHRENOLOGICAL:  Let  me 
show  you  a  few  phases  of  African  char- 
acter ;  we  have  here  a  good  opportunity  for 
studying  their  oddities  and  absurdities.  I 
have  one  unique  specimen  about  the  house  as 
help,  who,  as  she  frequently  expresses  it,  has 
a  "hanful  ob  chillens,"  the  eldest  named 
Chance,  and  subject  to  epilepsy.  The  mother 
causes  the  trouble,  I  think,  by  her  inhuman 
treatment.  Only  last  night  she  tied  him  up 
by  his  thumbs,  and  gave  him  (as  she  said) 
160  lashes.  These  blacks  are,  as  a  class,  very 
cruel,  and  beat  their  children  savagely.  Our 
Mary  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
community,  and  greatly  looked  up  to  because 
she  owns  forty  acres  of  land,  and  possesses  a 
small  house  thereon.  She  seems  to  have  an 
absorbing  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  is 
sometimes  inconvenient,  as  she  is  given  to  roy- 
ing  around,  book  in  hand,  after  me,  when 
busy  about  my  household  duties,  never  con- 
sidering a  half-made  pudding  or  a  partly 
kneaded  loaf  the  slightest  obstacle  to  my 
wishes  or  teaching.  I  assure  you  she  makes 
a  picture  out  in  her  kitchen,  when  curled  up 
on  the  floor  beside  the  dog,  in  front  of  a  huge 
pine  knot  fire,  and  bending  over  her  books 
with  the  fire-light  flickering  around  her  dusky 


fitce.  She  is  in  the  choir  of  her  church,  which 
is  quite  near,  and  when  not  there  joining  in 
the  '*  mighty  chorus,''  and  causing  us  sleeplesa 
nights,  she  is  practicing  at  home  the  wildest 
and  most  dirge-like  refrains ;  for  example : 

"  Tus  Fve  trials  t^ruber\9^XoTL% 
Oh !  yu«,  trluls— Fm  boun  to  leave  dls  worL** 

H ,  in  desperation  the  other  mom,  asked 

her  "  why  (in  thunder)  she  did'nt  go^  then  !** 

Another  of  our  atiaehU  is  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
who  styles  himself  Willie  Sam ;  he  dresses 
in  any  tatters  he  can  find,  but  on  Sunday  is 
resplendent  in  a  pair  of  bed-tick  pants,  reel 

flannel  shirt,  lost  in  a  coat  H bestowed  in 

pity  for  his  rags,  and  wears  a  cap  that  is  so 
capacious  as  to  leave  but  a  small  section  of 
chin  visible.  The  combined  effect  of  his 
costume  borders  on  the  ridiculous. 

We  attended  the  colored  church  last  Sun- 
day; its  ceremonial  was  rich.  How  we 
laughed  when  we  saw  the  preacher  "  heave  " 
in  sight,  mounted  majestically  on  a  solemiL 
cow,  the  reverend  gentleman  looking  most 
profound  under  a  tall  beaver,  a  blue  cotton 
umbrella  in  hand,  blue  goggles  upon  his  nose^ 
and  a  white  choker  around  his  neck. 

The  text  was,  "  Get  out  ob  de  door  ob  de 
Kingdom,  fur  you  don't  go  in  yourself  nor  let 
in  any  oder  brudder."    Some  of  the  remarks 
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were  those :  "  Tse  no  coward,  but  it«  berry 
hard  to  preach  to  a  runnin*  or  a  walkin'  con- 
gregation. I  hab  plenty  ob  time  to  worship 
de  Lord,  as  dere^s  only  me  and  my  ole  woman. 
I  tries  to  lay  close  under  de  feet  ob  Jesus,  as 
I  donno  how  soon  I  may  be  called  off  de  field  ; 
so  listen  chillens,  as  when  I  see  you  agin  I 
fnay  be  gone  ;  but  I  tells  you  dat  whereber 
you  goes,  either  to  Heben  or  hell,  Til  watch  fur 
ye  and  meet  ye.  What  is  puttier  dan  to  see 
a  man  an'  woman  goin*  togedder  on  de  Lord's 
day  to  de  church  house  to  *  wash  up.'  De 
walls  ob  Jerusalem  tumbled  down  wid  a  shout, 
but  good  ole  Methusalum  was  saved  by  lub 
to  Jesus,  so  ought  all  you  sinner  men." 

After  a  half  hour's  dilscourse  he  said: 
*'  Does  you  tink  I'se  preachin'  to  you  now  ? 
No ;  I  hab'nt  begun  yet.  I'se  only  preparin' 
ob  my  mind  to  preach.  I  don't  look  at  de 
book,  cause  why  ?  I  hab  catracks  ober  my 
eyes,  and  de  Doctor  say  I  mus'nt  look  at 
Uaek  and  white  to2ibV." 

Then  afker  some  characteristic  singing,  all 
beating  time  with  one  foot,  a  brudder  led  in 
prayer,  during  which  the  sisters  chanted  in 
an  under  tone.  He  closed  by  pathetically 
imploring  de  Lord  to  ^^  see  us  all  to  out  watery 
graves  in  peace." 

After  more  singing  a  brudder  rose  and  said : 
'*  Dey  was  a  berry  poor  church,  but  dat  last 
year  a  white  lady  threw  up  five  dollars  for 
their  benefit,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  we 
would  do  something  too."  So  a  hat  was 
passed  and  we  "  threw  up  "  to  their  great 
delight. 

The  services  closed  with  the  *  *Holy  dance," 
all  singing  and  jumping  about  to  the  tune, 
and  shaking  hands  with  owl-like  solemnity. 
One  preacher  has  been  known  in  his  fervor, 
to  leap  over  the  pulpit  and  "  shin  "  up  the 
posts  to  the  roof,  whence  he  triumphantly 
watched  the  proceedings  below. 

Now  oraoge  trees  look  very  beautiful,  being 
white  with  blossoms,  the  golden  fruit  of  last 
season  here  and  there  peeping  through  the 
green  leaves,  while  the  air  is  heavily  laden 
with  fragrance. 

The  birds  are  of  gorgeous  plumage;  blue 
jays,  red  birds,  black  birds,  and  pink  and 
white  cranes  abound.  I  believe  Europe 
boasts  the  sweetest  songsters,  and  America 
the  most  beautiful  birds. 

Quail  and  doves  are  numerous,  sometimes 


a  dozen  are  brought  down  at  a  single  shot ; 
while  deer  hunting  affords  great  sport  for  the 
gentlemen.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  roasting  a 
sixteen  pound  wild  turkey  for  dinner,  but  as 
my  oven  is  small,  was  obliged  to  do  it  in 
Beetians. 

The  soil  of  Florida  is  so  sandy  that  it  re- 
quires a  vast  amount  of  fertilizing  to  raise 
anything  besides  the  orange,  which  will  grow 
anywhere  in  Florida.  With  skilled  cultiva- 
tion, however,  one  can  have  crops  the  year 
round.  The  changes  of  weather  are  sudden 
and  tremendous;  I  dressed  this  morn  in  a 
thick  winter  dress,  by  a  log^re,  and  am  now, 
at  noon,  sitting  with  the  windows  and  doors 
open  in  thin  summer  clothing,  having  in  six 
hours  seemingly  traveled  from  December  to 
June.  Some  of  the  children  here  eat  clay, 
and  have  even  been  discovered  devouring 
the  plastering  on  the  walls.  I  suppose  the 
climate  engenders  such  a  morbid  appetite. 
'[It  is  the  need  of  phosphatic  matter  felt  by 
the  system. — Ed.] 

Inland  towns  are  by  far  the  most  beneficial 
as  a  residence,  as  along  the  coast  and  rivers 
the  fogs  are  dense,  and  dampneF.s  almost 
continuous ;  while  in  this  high  pine  country 
the  atmosphere  promises  the  best  for  invalids. 

Yours,  sincerely,  m.  h.  widnbll. 


Sugar  as  a  Rembdy  for  Wounds.— A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Rural  New- Yorker  sends  the 
following  recipe : 

The  inclosed  is  excellent,  and  ought  to  be 
published  once  a  year.  I  found  it  in  a  paper 
sometime  ago,  and  have  tried  it  and  can  recom- 
mend it  from  experience :  Take  a  pan  or  shovel 
with  burning  coals,  and  sprinkle  upon  them 
€ommon  brown  sugar,  and  hold  the  wounded 
part  in  the  smoke.  In  a  few  minutes  the  pain 
will  be  allayed,  and  recovery  proceeds  rapidly. 
In  my  case,  a  rusty  nail  had  made  a  bad  wound 
in  the  bottom  of  my  foot.  The  pain  and  ner- 
vous irritati(m  was  severe.  This  was  all  remov- 
ed by  holding  it  in  the  smoke  for  fifteen  mm- 
utes,  and  I  was  able  to  resume  my  reading  in 
comfort  We  have  often  recommended  it  to 
others  with  like  results.  Last  week  one  of  my 
men  had  a  finger-nail  torn  out  by  a  pair  of  ice- 
tongs.  It  became  very  painful,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected.  Held  in  sugar-smoke  for 
twenty  minutes,  the  pam  ceased  and  promised 
speedy  recovery. 
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HOW    TO    DRAW    THE     FACE,    ETC. 

CHAPTER  m. 


THB     FAOB     A 

"TTTB  will  now  take  up  the  features  in 
V  V     that  combination  of  them  which  con- 
stitutes the  face,  and  comprise  in  our  con- 
sideration the  entire  head. 

With  the  same  diagram  as  a  general  basis, 
we  will  commence  with  the  proJUe  view,  as 


':h^i^ui-'-w-->-^^ 


Fig.  80. 


most  seryiceable,  we  think,  for  preliminary 
illustration  ;  and,  as  in  the  eye,  we  shall  still 
adopt  the  left-hand  perpendicular  for  the 
facial  line,  or  direction  from  the  forehead 
to  the  chin,  only  here  we  will  use  the  outside 
line  of  the  whole  square  for  our  guide,  in- 
stead of  the  line  of  the  smaller  inside  square. 
This  line,  we  perceive,  is  divided  into  four 
equal  parts,  on  which  we  will  locate  the  feat- 
ures in  reference  to  each  other.  The  first 
.division  from  the  top  will  comprise  that  por- 
tion which  the  hair  generally  occupies,  and 
may  be  called  the  top-head  proper.  The 
second  includes  the  forehead  to  the  center  of 
the  eyes,  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  is  on  a 
line  with  the  top  of  the  ear.  The  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  third  division  will  mark  the 
end  of  the  nose,  and  the  bottom  of  the  ear, 
and  may  be  called  the  face  proper.  The 
fourth,  or  lowest,  extends  from  the  end  of 
the  nose  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin,  or  begin- 
ning of  the  throat,  and  includes  the  mouth 
and  lower  jaw,  and  may  be  called  the  lower 
face.  The  mouth  is  about  one-third  of  the 
space  from  the  nose  to  the  bottom  of  the 


8     A     WHOLB. 

chin,  and  the  ear  occupies  the  same  longi- 
tudinal space  as  the  nose,  and  is  parallel  to 
it  in  position. 

The  ear  we  mark  on  the  center  perpendic- 
ular line,  the  opening  being  on  the  line,  as  a 
standard.  Deviations  express  their  own  sig- 
nificance. The  nose  projects  beyond  the 
square,  and  the  mouth  and  chin  are  inde- 
pendent in  outline  of  the  circle — which, 
though  not  absolutely  essential  in  this  view, 
we  would  yet  recommend  to  be  used  at  first. 
It  shows  that  the  general  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  side-head  are,  as  a  standard, 
nearer  the  shape  of  a  circle  than  the  front 
view,  which  we  shall  next  consider.  Re- 
taining the  square  as  at  first,  on  drawing  our 
circle  as  for  the  side-head,  we  at  once  see 
that  it  is  a  poor  standard  of  reference.  The 
square  is  evidently  too  wide  in  proportion  to 
its  height  for  the  symmetry  or  character  we 
require.  It  may  express  some  phases  of 
childhood  consistently  with  a  true  ideal,  but 
in  adult  subjects  it  makes  the  face  too  round, 
squatty,  or  moon-faced,  and  can  therefore 
only  express  deviations  from  the  true  stand- 
ard, which  are  usually  mere  caricatures  (figs. 
82,  33.) 

Let  us,  then,  get  at  the  true  proportions. 
As  the  square  for  the  standard  side-head  was 


Fig.  81. 


appropriate,  but  for  the  front  faqe  is  too 
broad,  we  see  that  symmetry  calls  for  a  mod- 
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tfied  form,  and  we  obtain  that  by  cutting  off 
one  of  the  compartments,  leaving  the  figure 


Fig.  81 

only  three-fourths  as  wide  as  it  is  high — an 
upright  parallelogram. 

This,  however,  we  will  re-divide,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  square,  and  use  the  divisions,  as 
in  the  side-face,  for  locating  the  features,  only 
using  the  center  perpendicular  instead  of  the 
«ide  for  the  prominent  features,  the  nose, 
tnouth,  chin.     This  will  bring  our  curved 


Fig.  83. 

form  into  that  of  an  ellipse  or  oval,  which 
looks  more  like  our  true  idea  of  a  standard 
of  proportion. 

We  can  here  express  the  three  prominent 
types  or  temperaments  all  within  the  stand- 
ard proportions,  according  to  the  sweep  or 
form  of  the  curved  figure. 


If  its  widest  part  is  on  the  center  horizon- 
tal line  (fig.  84),  it  forms  a  regular  ellipse, 
and  well  expresses  the  vital  temper- 
ament. If  the  widest  part  is  on  the 
upper  horizontal  line  (fig.  85),  it  is  of 
an  oval,  or  egg-shaped  form,  and  ex- 
presses the  cephalic-mental,  or  nervous 
temperament.  This  is  the  pyriform 
type.  If  the  widest  part  is  on  the 
lower  horizontal  (fig.  86),  it  expresses 
the  abdominal,  gastric,  or  lymphatic 
temperament,  and  is  a  low  form  or 
type  of  character  and  conformation. 


Fig.  84. 

The  prevailing  tendency  of  each  of  these 
may  bo  united,  or  augmented  to  extreme  in- 
stances, by  modifications  of  the  square  and 
oval,  according  to  the  end  aimed  at. 


Fig.  8B. 

The  width  between  the  eyes  is,  as  a  stand- 
ard, equal  to  the  width  of  the  eye  itself,  and 
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the  same  as  the  width  of  the  nose  at  the  low- 
er part  or  wings  of  the  nostrils. 

The  eyebrows  should  be  about  the  same 
distance  above  the  iris  as  the  mouth  is  below 
the  nose,  say  one-third  of  a  space.  • 

The  three-quarter  or  diagonal  view  of  the 
face  is  also  deducible  from  this  method  by 


F!g.  86. 

making  the  facial  line  a  curve  from  the  top 
of  the  center  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
center,  either  right  or  left,  as  the  face  may 
be  intended  to  look,  and  then  back  again  to 
the  corresponding  point  at  the  bottom.  Or, 
for  still  further  looking  off,  to  half  way  be- 
tween the  outside  and  the  next  inside  line  in 
the  same  way.  Or,  at  any  other  point  be- 
tween the  outside  and  the  center  perpendicu- 


\  i  / 


NJ 


Fig.  37. 

lar  decided  upon,  for  the  angle  of  incidence 
or  vision.     Of  course  when  it  reaches  the 


outside  line  it  will  form  the  half  of  the  el- 
lipse used  for  the  boundary  of  the  head,  and 


Pig.  88. 

the  view  will  then  be  a  perfect  profile  (see 
fig.  87). 

Mark  the  features  generally  on  this  line,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  front  face,  only  giving  that 
aspect  of  them  as  they  are  represented  in  that 
position  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  ear 
will  be  removed  backward  or  forward,  in 
accordance  with  the  angle  to  which  the  face 
is  turned  (see  diagrams  88,  89,  which  will 


Fig.  89. 

explain  better  than  any  language,  perhap«^ 
the  idea  aimed  at). 

In  this  way  the  face  can  be  analyzed  and 
drawn  to  a  great  extent,  and  foreshortened, 
either  looking  up  or  looking  down,  in  firont 
or  oblique  views  (figs.  40,  41,  etc). 
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The  square  and  oyal  ate  constructed  in  the 
same  way,  only  different  lines  of  horizontals 
Are  adopted  for  the  location  of  the  features, 
as  in  looking  up  in  the  full  face  the  eyes  are 
on  the  upper  horizontal  instead  of  the  cen- 
ter, or  may  be  on  any  space  above  the  center 
line,  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation. 


Fig.  4a 


6o  in  looking  down,  the  eyes  may  be  on  the 
lower  horizontal,  or  any  space  below  the  cen- 
ter ;  and  in  the  diagonal  or  oblique  face  the 
flame,  with  the  rule  for  the  angle  of  incidence, 
<as  stated  in  the  level  view.  For  the  location 
of  the  ear  &  curved  line  may  be  drawn  be- 
"iwcen  any  of  the  horizontal  lines,  correspond- 
ing to  the  spaces  of  the  other  features  and 


Fig.  41. 


also  like  an  ^g^^  which  it  most  reeemblea^ 
and  which  is  an  excellent  object  for  practical 
illustration  of  this  subject* 


Fig.  4S. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  features  are  pro- 
jections or  depressions,  which  a  smooth  sur- 
iB/G»  would  not  exhibit,  lines  for  their  aspect, 
when  changed  from  the  level  front- view,  may 
be  drawn,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams.  As 
when  the  face  is  turned  to  one  side,  as  in 
figs.  40,  41,  the  mouth   and  chin  are  not 


its  relation  to  them,  remembering  that  the 


Fig.  4a. 


on  the  curve  of  the  oval,  and  a  line  is  dropped 
from  the  center  of  the  base  of  the  nose  per- 

•  Tako  an  eggy  or  egg-shaped  object,  and  draw  the  hor- 
laontal  and  longitudinal  lines— as  the  parallels,  etc.,  on  a 
globe— and  markinfi:  the  features,  turn  or  hold  it  at  varl- 
ona  angles  to  the  eye,  and  obserre  the  apparent  varia* 


ixead  is  not  only  round    like  a  sphere,   but  1   Uona  of  posiUon  that  the  featares  wlU  Dr^ont 
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pendicnlarly  to  the  lower  line  of  the  square, 
to  mark  the  position  and  relations  of  those 
features. 

So,  also,  the  lines  of  the  cheek,  forehead, 
and  back-head  deviate  from  the  oval  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  the  face  is  turned  toward 
the  profile,  which,  as  shown  by  our  standard 
(fig.  80),  would  fill  the  equal-sided  square. 

In  the  faces  looking  up  and  down  (figs. 


40,  and  41),  the  end  of  the  nose  may  be 
marked  in  the  first  and  third  by  upright  tri- 
angles, the  base  on  the  center  line.  In  the 
others  by  an  inverted  triangle  from  the  lower 
line,  modified  in  the  oblique  cases,  within 
which  the  nostrils  and  the  tip  of  the  nose 
may  be  described  in  accordance  with  its> 
form  and  position.  In  other,  and  perhaps  in 
these  respects  the  diagrams  will  best  ezplaia 
themselves. 


WOMAN'S    RIGHTS,    MOB 

Editor  of  Phrenological  Joxtrnal: 

AS  one  who  has  for  more  than  twenty 
years  made  the  disenthrallment  of 
women  a  prominent  life-object,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  by  what  the  Phrbnolooical  says  upon 
that  subject  that  it  is  not  blown  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  but  keeps  on  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way,  without  yielding  to 
the  temptation  to  win  public  favor  by  mor- 
bid sensationalism.  But  I  hope  to  see  it 
^lengthen  its  cords  and  strengthen  its 
stakes"  preparatory  to  covering  more 
ground  in  the  directions  indicated  in  my 
title. 

After  a  long  process  of  disintegration,  re- 
formatory people  are  showing  more  disposi- 
tion to  aggregate,  to  gather  into  cliques,  the 
differences  of  whose  views  are  sharply  de- 
fined. It  is  becoming  more  and  more  neces- 
sary for  the  true  friends  of  woman^s  rights, 
for  instance,  to  show  their  colors,  and  make 
known  their  positions.  They  behold  strange 
phenomena  presenting  themselves  to  view 
among  the  prominent  and  the  notorious  pro- 
moters of  this  cause.  On  the  one  hand  they 
see  many  friends  of  woman's  emancipation, 
who  had  been  also  decided  friends  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity,  turning  their  backs  upon 
the  latter,  and  wandering  off  toward  utter 
atheism.  On  the  other  hand,  they  behold 
men  and  women  of  unblemished  lives  lend- 
ing encouragement  to  views  of  the  sexual  re- 
lations which  seem  to  them  calculated  to 
mar  rather  than  to  improve  these  relations. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Phrenological 
blossom  forth,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  into 
the  most  thrilling  illustrated  periodical  of 
the  day,  full  of  the  most  exquisite  pen  and 
pencil  sketches,  and  holding  up  before  the 
world,  among  other  attractions,  such  enchant- 


ALITT9    AND    RELIGION. 

ing  pictures  of  pure  religion  and  pure  mar- 
riage as  it  never  saw  before,  and  which  would 
charm  it  into  goodness  and  purity  almost 
unconsciously.  I  notice  that  there  is  a  large- 
Christian  illustrated  paper  in  circulation 
now,  which  makes  a  very  pleasing  and  touch- 
ing exhibit  of  "  pure  religion  and  undefiled.'^ 
But  never  will  such  papers  attain  the  height 
of  their  possibility  until  they  boldly  take  the 
position  that  marriage  is  a  thing  of  the 
heavens  and  the  eternities ;  that  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  love  of  the  Creator  is  the  love- 
of  the  conjugal  companion.  All  thinkers- 
and  clo&e  observers  know  that  this  is  the 
strongest  element  of  human  nature.  Th& 
great  success  of  novels  and  of  periodicala 
which  treat  of  this  emotion  in  its  normal  or 
abnormal  developments,  is  sufficient  proof 
that  this  is  a  fact.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
must  '*  fight  the  devil  with  fire."  If  we  find 
old  and  young  fascinated  by  such  vile  pic- 
tures and  stories  as  are  found  in  some  of  the 
illustrated  papers,  we  must  determine  to 
make  pure  love  and  pure  marriage  more  at- 
tractive to  the  commonest  minds  even,  thao* 
impure  love  and  scortations. 

But  I  would  especially  dwell  now  upon 
the  religious  question.  Though  fully  in  ac- 
cord with  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Parker  Pillsbury,. 
who  edited  the  Revolution^  as  to  the  need  of 
our  breaking  woman's  chains,  "  bringing  de-^ 
liver ance  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are  bound,"  I 
was  always  sorry  to  see  that  neither  of  theok 
appreciated  "the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.''  I  was  grieved,  also,  to  see  that  Mrs. 
Stanton  has  assumed  an  apparentiy  unten- 
able position  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  equality  of  the  sexes.  I  think  Mrs.  Fam- 
ham's  doctrine  that  woman  is  sup^or  to 
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man  (in  the  adroit  way  in  which  she  pats  it) 
is  more  tenable  than  Mrs.  Stanton's  doctrine 
that  woman^s  equality  with  him  consists  in 
parity  of  creative  and  ratiocinatjve  faculties, 
as  well  as  others.  If  woman  is  really  our 
equal  in  these  respects,  she  is  in  the  average 
vastly  our  superior;  because  phe  is  so  far 
ahead  of  us  in  her  religious,  intuitional,  and 
affectional  nature.  It  was  because  of  Mrs. 
Stanton's  small  estimate  of  woman's  religious 
nature  that  she  made  these  mistakes. 

For  one,  though  not  a  saeerdos^  I  consider 
the  old  world-wide  coalition  between  women 
and  priests  is  a  natural  one,  and  that  those 
who  try  to  break  up  this  relation  will  be 
found  fighting  against  God ;  and  no  periodi- 
cal will  meet  all  woman's  demands  for  men- 
tal pabulum  which  does  not  furnish  an  abund- 
ance of  such  material  as  her  strong  religious 
nature  craves.  I  know  well,  without  seeking 
evidence,  that  thousands  of  devout,  cultivat- 
ed women  are  weeping  in  secret  this  day 
over  the  religious  declension  of  the  times, 
and  especially  over  the  fact  that  the  men  and 
women  who  most  loudly  denounce  the 
wrongs  of  their  sex  are  so  generally  indiffer- 
ent to  all  but  the  barest  outlines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Such,  prostrating  themselves  in  se- 
cret, are  crying  out  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
"They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him." 

Whatever  else,  then,  the  PHRSNOLOOiCAii 
does,  by  the  way  of  a  new  departure,  let  it 
make  a  more  steadfast  effort  than  ever  to 
present  to  its  readers  "whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report "  in  the  way 
of  religious  truth,  incident,  and  doctrine. 

8.  L. 

Wab  It  Clairvotancb  ?— Mr.  T.  8.  Cox, 
a  resident  of  Macon,  visiting  Home,  Georgia, 
had  a  most  remarkable  dream  last  Sunday.  He 
was  in  this  ofQce  Monday  morning  and  repeat- 
ed it  at  that  time  as  follows :  He  dreamed  that 
his  house  in  West  Macon,  occupied  by  his  wife 
and  family,  was  entered  Sunday  evening  and  a 
certain  bureau  drawer  robbed  of  some  silveF 
ware,  and  that  a  woman  committed  the  theft ; 
that  she  was  a  dark-complexioned,  dark-haired, 
blue-eyed  woman,  and  a  stranger  to  him.  Yes- 
terday morning  he  received  a  letter  i^om  his 
wife  confirming  his  dream,  and  that  a  package 


of  silver  spoons  was  stolen  fi-om  the  bureau 
drawer  sometime  during  Sunday  afternoon. 
A  description  of  the  suspected  party  was  also 
given  which  coincided  with  his  dream.  This 
is  no  fancy  sketch.  The  dream  was  repeated 
to  us  early  Monday  morning  and  the  letter  from 
Mrs.  Cox  was. received  yesterday  morning. — 
Bams  OommerdaL 

[Another  incident  in  our  mental  wonder  life, 
which  awaits  an  explanation.] 


Papeb. — ^It  is  estimated  that  the  Russians 
consume  paper  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  per 
head  per  annum ;  the  Spaniards  1^  pounds ; 
the  Italians  8^ ;  the  French  7 ;  the  Germans 
8 ;  the  English  Hi ;  the  Americans  17.  There 
are  in  the  world  3,960  paper-making  estab- 
lishments, the  aggregate  annual  product  of 
which  is  estimated  at  1,809,000,000  pounds 
of  paper.  One-half  is  used  for  printing,  one- 
sixth  for  writing,  and  the  remainder  for 
packing. 

#•» 

Ocean  Steambbs. — The  total  number  of 
steamers  running  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  is  216,  of  which  187  sail  from  the 
port  of  New  York. 

Acres. — The  total  number  of  acres  in  the 
United  States  is  2,278,719,680,  which  would 
furnish  7,579,065  farms  of  800  acres  each—an 
interesting  fact  for  agriculturists. 

Temperature. — The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  New  York  City  is  51**  Fahr.,  and  that 
of  New  Orleans  70'  Pahr.,  which  is  an  increase 
of  1*  for  every  forty  miles  of  southern  approach. 

IHDIAN& — The  cost  of  maintaining  the  In- 
dians in  comfortable  savagehood  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1874,  was  $6,602,462.09.  If 
they  could  be  made  producers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers, they  would  be  less  expensive. 

iHMiORAirrs. — The  number  of  immigrants 
mto  the  United  States  for  the  past  four  years  is 
stated  as  1,499,298,  of  which  number  492,501 
were  from  Germany,  etc.,  821,830  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  257,222  from 
Ireland. 

Pine  Leaves  —  Utilization  op  Pine 
Leates.— Pine  leaves  are  largely  utilized  in 
Europe.  They  are  converted  into  a  kind  of 
wadding,. which  is  used  for  upholstering,  in- 
stead of  hair.  A  kind  of  flannel  is  also  made 
from  this  fiber.  Vests,  drawers,  loose  shirts, 
etc.,  are  made  of  this  material 
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a  8.  Dkayton,  A.m..  SaUor. ^N.  SiZBB,  AmocUUs, 

:N^E^\^    YORK, 

JULY,     1875. 

VOLUME  SIXTY-ONE. 
rp HIS  number  begins  Volume  LXL  of  the 
-*-  Phbekological  JouRNAii.  The  read- 
er has  noticed  the  announcement,  doubtless, 
already.  But  does  he  realize  fully  the  fact 
that  this  magazine  is  one  of  the  oldest  month- 
lies now  existing  in  the  United  States  f  If 
so,  he  will  respect  its  age,  since  that  age  is 
certainly  a  guaranty  of  its  success.  For  no 
publication  could  endure  a  career  of  failure 
for  upward  of  thirty-six  years. 

And  there  are  among  the  readers  of  the 
Phrbnolooical  men  and  women  who  have 
.  been  its  supporters  from  the  beginning — how 
few  publications  of  equal  age  can  say  as 
much  1 — and  who  have  rejoiced  in  its  steady 
development  from  a  small  periodical  with  a 
scattered  and  weak  constituency  into  a  large, 
well-furnished  monthly,  with  a  subscription 
list  in  which  every  country  having  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  United  States  has'  its 
representatives. 

The  cause  of  Phrenology  as  advocated  by 
this  JouBNAL  is  of  universal  application  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind.  This  truth  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  to  the  thinking 
world,  and  scientific  minds,  consequently,  are 
giving  more  attention  to  the  subject  than 
ever  before.  An  article  in  the  June  number 
answered  the  question  so  often  addressed  to 
us.  Do  scientific  men  generally  believe  in 


Phrenology  ?  in  the  aflfirmative,  giving  most 
cogent  reasons  for  the  opinion  so  entertained 
by  the  author,  himself  an  ardent  investigator 
in  cerebral  anatomy.  It  is  the  skepticism  and 
doubt  of  people  which  have  raised  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  our  cir- 
culation. But  as  the  public  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
PHBBNOiiOOiCAL  JOURNAL  and  of  the  other 
related  publications  of  this  house,  the  oppo- 
sition born  of  disbelief  or  doubt  has  weak- 
ened, and  the  current  of  opinion  has  turned 
more  in  the  favorable  direction. 

This  Journal  has  been  foremost  in  popu- 
larizing scientific  knowledge,  and  can  claim 
much  credit  to  having  broken  down  the  old 
barriers  between  technical  learning  and  the 
masses.  But  it  is  not  the  verity  of  phreno- 
logical principles  only  which  has  gradually 
obtained  in  popular  esteem,  but  also  the  fact 
that  our  columns  are  made  the  vehicle  for 
conveying  to  the  reader  information  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  that  especially  being  promi- 
nently set  forth  which  serves  to  instruct  the 
mind  and  give  it  a  higher,  nobler  tone.  The 
useful,  the  good,  the  true,  are  sought  in  the 
ever-active  current  of  affairs,  and  made  con- 
tributory as  instrumenulities  in  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  society,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  through  the  infiuence  exerted  by 
our  publications  on  their  readers.  That  this 
influence  is  far  from  weak,  is  evidenced  by 
letters  which  we  receive  daily  from  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  who  feel  actuated  to 
do  something  more  as  an  expression  of  grat- 
itude fer  benefit  experienced  than  merely  to 
renew  their  subscnption  when  the  time  comes 
round.  Here  is  one  from  an  old  Kansas 
reader : 

Dear  Editor — The  Journal  is,  to  me,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  journals,  magazines,  or 
papers.  I  love  to  read  stories,  but  nothing 
suits  my  fancy  so  well  as  the  solid,  sound,  sen- 
sible facts  in  the  American  Phrbnolooical 
Journal.  I  have  let  others  read  it,  and  they 
express  themselves  highly  pleased  with  it,  and 
promised  to  send  for  it — but  LiypJ^iriil  of 
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waiting  on  them ;  bat  I  will  use  my  efforts 
to  have  them  take  it  immediately.  Ours  is  a 
^oung  State,  and  people  think  more  of  mak- 
ing money  than  improving  their  intellect; 
yet  I  believe  they  read  more,  as  a  mass,  than 
they  do  in  the  older  States.  I  hope  the  day 
may  come  when  the  Joubnal  will  be  a  visi- 
tor to  every  family  in  the  land — when  every 
man  and  woman  shall  be  what  they  should 
be,  splendid  animals,  as  well  as  noble-minded 
and  pure. 

The  Journal  makes  me  more  manly  every 
time  I  read  it,  and  I  would  not  be  without  it 
«  year  for  twice  its  price.  No  money  I  spend 
during  the  year  brings  me  more  benefit  than 
that  which  you  get ;  and  you  may  look  for 
it  every  year  while  I  live.  T.  a 

Bmpobxa,  Kax. 

Encouragement  of  this  kind  has  done 
much  in  the  past  toward  keeping  us  braced 
op  to  our  work,  and  now  that  there  haye  been 
80  much  assurance  and  confirmation  of  suc- 
cess, it  seems  to  us  that  our  course  can  not 
be  otherwise  than  well  sustained. 

Our  work  is  representative.  All  who  have 
«  sincere  charity  for  their  fellows  are  as  much 
interested  in  it  as  ourselves.  Therefore,  sub- 
scriber and  reader,  we  feel  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  looking  to  you  for  continued  co- 
operation in  helping  to  disseminate  those 
grand  principles  of  mental  and  moral  reform 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  true  social  pros- 
perity. Don't  draw  back  from  your  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  workers.  God  expects 
every  man  and  every  woman  to  do  their 
duty.  So  take  a  stronger  hold  and  give  a 
bolder  pull  for  truth  and  humanity. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 


PROBABLY  no  event  in  human  history 
has  been  more  important  to  mankind 
than  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence, July  4th,  1776.  It  lacks  still  one  year 
of  a  hundred  since  this  great  event  occurred. 
Practically  the  continent  of  North  America 
was  then  a  howling  wilderness ;  a  little  line 
of  settlements  and  rude  culture  existed  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
but  the  AUeghanies  were  substantially  the 
western  boundary ;  now  populous  cities 
smile  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  hum  of  indus- 
try and  the  strifes  of  enterprise  are  to  be 


met  with  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  net- 
work of  railroadaand  telegraphs,  unknon^n  a 
hundred  years  ago,  not  only  covers  our  broad 
continent,  but  vibrates  under  the  seas,  and 
almost  belt  the  earth. 

The  results  of  the  American  Declaration- 
have  been  scattered  like  leaven  throughout 
the  earth,  and  are  taking  root  and  bearing 
fruit  elsewhere.  The  millions  of  emigrants 
fi-om  the  Old  World  that  have  established 
themselves  in  the  New  have,  by  their  letters 
to  the  various  countries  from  which  they 
came,  inspired  the  minds  of  millions  in  the 
father-lauds  with  ideas  of  liberty,  human 
rights,  the  possibility  of  the  poor  who  are 
industrious  and  moral  rising  to  intelligence^ 
wealth,  and  respectability.  France  and 
Spain,  England  and  Germany,  Russia,  China, 
and  Japan,  are  to-day  feeling  the  influences 
of  American  civilization.  Laws  are  modified, 
the  rights  of  the  people  more  respected,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  human  liberty  and  happi- 
ness have  been  greatly  enhanced. 

I»  it  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  the 
impulse  through  this  progress  and  improve- 
ment has  been  radiated  from  America  and 
her  institutions  ?  We  have  furnished  a  home 
for  .the  struggling  sons  of  toil  in  ^very  land 
and  clime,  thus  disburdening  the  Old  World 
of  its  surplus  population,  and  transforming 
ignorant  boors  and  serfii  into  free  men,  and 
making  them  missionaries,  at  least  with  the 
pen,  to  enlighten  their  brethren  who  are  left 
behind.  This  experiment  of  popular  govern- 
ment could  never  have  been  verified  except 
in  a  new  country.  Where  there  are  crowns, 
and  vested  rights,  and  titles  of  nobility,  and 
consolidated  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
the  poor  have  no  chance  to  assert  tlieir  ca- 
pacity for  improvem^it. 

On  the  broad  bosom  of  the  fertile  West 
the  American  people  have  learned  the  lesson, 
and  taught  it  to  their  ancestors  beyond  the 
seas,  that  liberty  and  law,  freedom  and  vir- 
tue, self-government  and  righteousness,  are 
not  incompatible;  that  earnest,  industrious, 
honest  men  need  neither  king  nor  noble  to 
preside  over  and  govern  them. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  year  hence,  when 
our  centennial  of  liberty  shall  be  celebrated, 
every  nation  in  the  world  will  have  ample 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  settlement  of  this 
country,  and  the  establishment  here  of  popu* 
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lar  liberty  and  equal  rights;  and  doubtless 
this  sentiment  will  be  lai^gely  and  cordially 
expressed  by  millions  of  the  common  people, 
whose  brethren  in  this  country  are  illustrat- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence. 

Not  a  few  of  the  great  thinkers  of  all  for- 
eign uatries  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the 
subject,  and  many  of  them  will  cordially  re- 
spond in  acts  and  language  to  the  great, 
throbbing  sentiment  of  America:  '* Liberty- 
and  Union,  now  and  foreyer,  one  and  insep- 
arable." 

It  is  not  mere  national  growth  and  strength 
which  we  haye  occasion  to  remember  with 
thankfulness  and  pride ;  it  is  not  merely  lib- 
eration from  the  thralldom  of  kings,  and 
lords,  and  lazy  drones  who  suck  out  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry,  and  leave  the  poor  poorer 
and  hopeless,  but  as  moving  machines,  stim- 
ulated by  poverty,  and  enforced  by  necessity ; 
it  is  not  merely  that  we  have  liberty  to  act 
without  external  restraint,  and  the  paralyz- 
ing influences  of  ancient  custom.  The  prog- 
ress in  mechanism  or  in  industry,  and  the 
freer  acquisition  of  wealth,  are  not  to  be  ig- 
nored or  lightly  esteemed,  but  tiie  free  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge — the  public-school,  the 
basis  of  our  Republic— ought  to  stand  among 
the  first  and  most  signal  triumphs  of  govern- 
ment for  the  people  and  by  the  people.  The 
sublime  spectacle  of  a  gpreat  people  freely 
taxing  its  property  and  its  citizens  for  the 
iupx>ort  of  schools  that  offer  education  to 
every  son  and  daughter  of  the  people,  is 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  brightest  page  of 
universal  history. 

Freedom  of  religious  opinion,  or  what  is 
sometimes  called  free  toleration  of  all  per- 
sons in  respect  to  their  religious  opinions,  is 
another  grand  fact  nowhere  else  exemplified. 
The  growth  of  literature,  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  art,  take  eminent  rank  in  the  list 
of  things  to  be  thankful  for,  as  the  fruit  of 
the  ninety-nine  years  just  ended. 

In  our  own  field  of  inquiry — Phrenology — 
which  is  now  but  eighty  years  old,  we  may 
proudly  stand  in  the  center  of  the  realm  of 
reform,  and  claim  that  our  theme,  since  it 
treats  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  master  of  all 
things,  should  stand  first  in  the  regard  of  all 
who  prize  education  and  human  progress. 
The  world  has  suffered  more  from  a  lack  of 


a  true  mental  philosophy  than  from  any  other 
cause. 

When  true  Phrenology  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, the  springs  of  human  action  will 
be  comprehended,  and  jurisprudence,  and 
theology,  and  education,  will  be  more  wisely 
and  effectively  administered,  and  the  whole 
race  thus  lifted  to  a  higher  plane,  may  go  on 
its  way  rejoicing  and  achieving,  illustrating 
better  than  ever  before  that  man  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  that  he  is  not  the  mere 
animal  that  he  has  for  so  many  ages  seemed 
to  be,  but  destined  to  a  career  of  wonderful 
development  on  earth  in  the  ages  to  come^ 
and  a  blessed  immortality  hereafter. 


-      AN  AMERICAN  CARDINAL 

THE  American  religious  world  has  beeit 
much  exercised  upon  a  recent  events 
that  of  the  appointment  of  an  American  cler> 
gyman  to  the  dignity  of  the  cardinalate  by 
the  Roman  pontiff.  This  being  an  entirely 
new  experience  in  the  life  of  the  vast  body 
of  Roman  Catholics  resident  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  importance  in  their  ecclesias- 
tical  system  being  only  inferior  to  the  pon> 
tificate,  it  can  not  be  considered  strange  that 
so  much  interest  has  been  awakened.  On  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  the  investiture  of 
Archbishop  McCloskey  with  the  lerettOy  or 
red  cap,  indicative  of  the  princely  station  to- 
which  he  had  been  raised,  was  an  occasion 
for  extraordinary  ceremonials,  festivity,  and 
rejoicing. 

On  the  part  of  the  Protestant  this  afifair 
has  been  viewed  with  various  feelings, 
according  to  his  opinion  of  the  religious 
and  political  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  American  affairs.  For  our  own 
part,  and  we  must  confess  to  being  ranked 
among  those  who  do  not  consider  that  great 
hierarchy  as  filling  up  the  measure  of  a  per- 
fect religious  system,  we  regard  it  as  but  one 
of  the  leading  sects  into  which  the  visible 
Church  on  earth  is  divided.  As  a  contem- 
porary says,  and  with  all  truth,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  claims  for  itself,  as  each  of 
the  other  great  sects.  Baptist,  Methodist,. 
Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  a  special  superi- 
ority  over  all  others.  "  It  claims  a  Divine 
authority,  which  gives  it  peculiar  sacrednees  ; 
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but  so  do  its  competitors,  each  for  itself." 
The  assumption  of  peculiar  privilege  and  of 
special  relations  to  the  Divine  favor,  is  the 
basis  of  sectarian  distinction.  This  is  unde- 
niable. "My  church  is  better  than  your's," 
is  the  sentiment,  whether  men  declare  it  or 
not,  which  segregates  them  in  their  small  or 
large  communities.  With  the  increase  of  in- 
telligence and  the  advancement  of  society  in 
refinement  and  culture,  however,  men  become 
more  appreciative  of  the  principle  that  relig- 
ion is  a  matter  of  personal,  individual  ac- 
count, and  that  man's  relations  to  his  Maker 
are  such  as  admit  of  no  human  interposition, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  assisting  one 
toward  the  clearer  recognition  of  his  duty 
and  accountability,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
there  is  more  toleration  of  religious  differ- 
ences. 

We  believe,  with  the  OhriHian  Union,  that 
^'the  prosperity  of  religion  demands  that 
Christian  sects  should  treat  each  other  with 
respect,  and  suffer  each  to  exercise  its  rights 
of  government,  of  worship,  and  of  belief,  in 
its  own  way,  without  molestation  or  re- 
proach ; "  and  that  '*  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  Christian  toleration  accorded 
to  all  other  sects." 

Therefore  we  do  not  participate  in  the  ap- 
prehension entertained  by  some  ultra-Prot- 
eetants,  if  their  utterances  through  the  press 
are  evidence  of  their  real  sentiments,  that  in 
having  a  Cardinal  among  us  we  are,  as  a 
Christiaii  people  and  a  nation,  sufifering  the 
establishment  of  a  precedent  whose  influence 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  dangerous,  politi- 
cally and  socially.  Besides,  if  what  we  have 
heard  concerning  the  character  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Closkey  be  all  true,  we  have  little  ground  to 
fear  that  his  sudden  elevation  will  affect  ma- 
terially the  current  of  his  life  in  its  relations 
to  those  who  recognize  rules  of  faith  and 
discipline  different  from  what  he  represents. 
We  can  not  think  that  he  will  imitate  the 
excessive  zeal  which  Cardinal  Manning,  of 
England,  has  shown  in  behalf  of  his  Church, 
but  will,  as  heretofore,  exercise  prudence 
and  sagacity  in  the  tintried  relations  which 
his  new  position  may  develop. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  the  reader 
will  find  some  account  of  the  new  Cardinal, 
with  Mi  portrait 


TRADES   FOR   BOYS. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  propounds  the 
great  question  of  occupation,  by  asking 
if  "  a  person  should  follow  the  trade  or  pur- 
suit for  which  he  seems  to  have  a  liking  ? " 

The  liking  which  a  person  seems  to  have 
may  be  based  on  insufficient  knowledge ;  in 
fact,  on  fallacy. 

All  persons  are  influenced  in  their  feelings 
and  tastes  largely  by  public  sentiment  In 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where  whale-fishing  haa 
been  the  business  of  the  people,  everybody 
who  was  ambitious  to  succeed,  saw  in  whale- 
fishing  the  probable  source  of  success,  and 
therefore  the  smell  of  whale-oil  was  always 
grateful  to  him  who  was  carried  by  the  tide 
of  sentiment,  as  a  floating  log  is  carried  by 
the  stream,  not  because  he  was  best  qualified 
for  that  work  necessarily.  Those  who  were 
by  nature  qualified  for  it,  had,  perhaps,  in- 
herited, from  fathers  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness, the  required  courage  and  aptitude. 
New  Bedford  boys  are  probably  more  fre- 
quently fitted  by  nature  for  that  pursuit  than 
boys  elsewhere.  In  Northampton,  Mass., 
every  boy  who  knows  enough  to  get  an  edu- 
cation is  ambitioas  for  bat  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  a  place  in  the  pu}pit ;  and  they  go  U> 
the  pulpit  as  readily  as  boys  in  New  Bedford 
go  whaling.  In  some  other  towns  which  we 
could  name,  the  successful  and  wealthy  men 
all  have  factories,  and  boys  who  seek  wealth 
and  success  in  those  places,  think  only  of 
factories  as  a  means,  for  they  have  before 
them  no  other  examples  of  success. 

A  desire,  then,  for  a  particular  pursuit 
does  not  naturally  pre-suppose  talent  for  it; 
but  if  a  young  man,  uninfiuenced  by  partic- 
ular circumstances,  visits  one  department  of 
business  after  another,  and  sees  the  processea 
and  l^as  a  chance  to  think  for  himself,  he 
may  be  likely  to  have  awakened  in  him  de- 
sires for  particular  pursuits  by  the  natural 
excitement  of  the  faculties  which  would  in- 
sure success  therein.  But  Approbativcncss 
often  leads  people  to  wish  for  a  nice,  respect- 
able business,  simply  because  it  is  nice  and 
respectable,  when  their  talents  are  by  no 
means  well  adapted  to  it 

In  regard  to  inheritance  and  circumstances^ 
persons  are  influenced  mainly  by  inheritance. 
We  inherit  fear,  reason,  integrity,  ingenuity, 
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affection,  or  fail  to  inherit  these,  and  no 
amount  of  training,  or  culture,  or  circum- 
stances can  overcome  altogether  the  effects 
of  such  inheritance.  In  regard  to  circum- 
stances, we  may  say  that  these  are  yery  in- 
fluential. A  child  may  be  bom  into  a 
philosophic  family,  and  transferred  at  once 
into  the  family  of  an  Indian ;  and  though  he, 
by  inheritance,  will  be  superior  to  the  Indians, 
their  training  will  lead  him  to  use  his  supe- 
rior talent  in  low  and  narrow  channels.  If 
such  a  person  should  be  compared  with  his 
ancestors,  it  would  be  seen  that  Indian  cir- 
cumstances had  done  the  business  for  him ; 
but  when  compared  with  the  Indians,  it 
would  be  seen  that  be  had  inherited  some- 
thing which  made  him  more  than  an  Indian ; 
that  inheritance  from  his  white  ancestors 
bad  made  him  superior  to  Indians ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  circumstances  among  the 
Indians  had  made  him  lets  than  a  white  man 
should  be. 

It'  requires  good  inheritance  to  lay  a  good 
foundation,  and  favorable  circumstances  to 
build  the  proper  superstructure.  When  both 
combine,  we  have  the  best  results.  When 
both  are  adverse,  the  anfortunate  person 
rises  but  little  above  the  brute. 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  PHREKOLOGY. 

IT  had  long  been  the  desire  of  my  husband, 
and  I  heartily  approved  the  object,  to 
place  Phrenology  on  a  solid  and  self-perpet- 
tiating  foundation.  His  labors  for  this  life 
are  now  closed,  and  the  work  is  left  for  me 
to  accomplish.  To  carry  into  effect  this  ob- 
ject, money  will  be  needed  to  purchase  or 
build  a  plain^  substantial,  flre-proof  edifice, 
say  five  stories  in  height,  which  shall  serve  as 
the  depository  of  our  large  cabinet— which  it 
is  my  object  to  contribute  to  the  enterprise  1 
and  of  the  valuable  additions  which  may  be 
donated  by  travelers  and  scientists,  thus  form- 
ing a  perpetual  Museum  of  Phrenology  and 
the  related  sciences,  open  and  free  to  vis- 
itors. 

This  Museum  should  be  so  arranged  (is  to 
include  a  large  auditorium  of  circular  form, 
with  tiers  of  seats  rising  one  above  the  oth- 
er ;  the  walls  and  panels  of  the  hall  contain- 
ing pictures  of  eminent  persons  and  objects 
of  interest  illustrative  of  Phrenology  and  kin- 


dred sciences.  Space  should  be  given,  also, 
to  crania,  busts,  etc.,  arranged  in  glass  cases 
for  observation  and  reference.  Such  a  room 
or  hall  would  be  exceedingly  well  adapted 
for  lectures. 

There  should  be  connected  with'  the  Mu- 
seum, the  American  Institute  of  Phrenology, 
holding  its  lectures  at  stated  seasons  in  each 
year  as  heretofore,  the*  various  objects  of  sci- 
ence and  art  now  in  the  collection  being  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  full  illustration  of  its 
curriculum  of  study.  Every  city  and  town 
throughout  the  country  needs  a  practical 
phrenologist,  hence  the  necessity  of  such  an 
Institute  as  ours  to  instruct  and  train  young 
men  and  young  women  of  intellectual  culture 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  valu- 
able truths  which  the  science  of  Phrenology 
and  Physiology  indoctrinates. 

The  ol^ect  of  this  announcement  is  to 
bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  friends 
of  Phrenology,  and  to  ask  their  advice  and 
aid  toward  obtaining  the  means  to  procure 
such  a  home  for  Phrenology  and  a  place 
wherein  our  cabinet  can  be  on  perpetual,  free 
exhibition. 

We  would  invito  all  who  are  interested  in 
Phrenology  and  the  kindred  reformatory  sci- 
ences to  contribute  as  liberally  as  they  are 
able  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  im« 
portant  work.  Who  will  offer  a  thousand 
dollars  toward  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
stitute? Who  five  hundred  dollars?  who 
one  hundred  dollars?  who  fifty  dollam^  or 
twenty-five,  or  ten,  or  five,  or  even  leisf 
Small  amounts  given  heartily  are  just  as  ac- 
ceptable to  the  "  eye  that  seeth  all  things,'* 
as  the  large  sums.  Let  no  man  despise  the 
day  of  small  things.  The  beautiful  Masonic 
Temple  in  this  city,  recently  dedicated,  is 
the  result  of  a  few  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Herring  twenty  years  or  so  ago,  which  were 
to  the  following  effect : 

''  Gentlemen — Something  must  be  done  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  our  departed 
brethren ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  my  sincerity, 
here  is  one  dollar  to  start  the  subscription 
list  1 "  Within  the  memory  of  many  of  our 
readers  a  mission  ship  was  purchased,  and 
sent  out  through  the  aid  of  Sunday-school 
children.  A  story  is  told  of  a  little  boy  who 
visited  the  ship  while  she  was  lying  in  port, 
nearly  ready  to  sail.    He  asked  the  privilege 
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of  going  aboard  and  examining  the  yessel, 
asserting  that  he  whs  part  owner  in  her,  as 
he  had  contributed  ten  cents  toward  her  oat- 
fit. 

There  is  a  no-better  time  than  now  to  do 
good.  Delay  till  a  more  convenient  season 
is  usually  fatal  to  the  accomplishment  of 
good  resolutions. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  our  friends 
with  regard  to  this  project.  It  lies  very  close 
to  my  heart,  and  I  have  determined  to  de- 
vote much  of  my  time  and  resources  in  its 
accomplishment.  For  myself,  I  would  not 
ask  outside  help  if  I  could  secure  the  desired 
end  without  it  In  the  next  number  of  the 
PnRBNOLOQiCAL  moro  shall  be  said  on  this 

subject.  CHABLOTTB  FOWLER  WELLS. 


THE  WAY  TO   LOOK  AT  IT. 

THE  study  of  the  science  of  human  na- 
ture is  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
esting to  the  public,  and  not  a  few  earnest 
souls  are  anxious  to  learn  all  that  may  be 
known  of  it,  and  to  devote  their  thought 
and  effort  to  the  promulgation  of  this  great 
theme. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Journal 
we  gave  an  account  of  the  closing  exercises 
of  our  recent  course  of  instruction,  which 
found  its  way  not  only  throughout  the  older 
settlements  of  the  East,  but  through  the 
great  and  growing  mountain  district  of  the 
far  West 

We  received  from  a  friend  in  one  of  the 
Territories  a  letter  on  the  subject,  from  which 
we  make  an  extract : 

"  When  my  eyes  fell  on  the  notice  of  pro- 
fessional instruction  in  practical  Phrenology, 
and  the  class  programme  for  1875,  I  could 
not  help  crying  for  joy ;  as  I  read  the  article 
through,  every  word  seemed  to  give  me  fresh 
courage.  For  years  in  my  own  family  I  have 
been  called  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
Phrenology  and  human  nature.  When  I  was  a 
child  I  had  access  to  some  works  which  I  stud- 
ied thoroughly,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  nature  had  not  done  as  much  for  me  as  I 
might  desire ;  but  I  determined  that  if  culti- 
vation could  help  make  up  the  deficiencies,^ 
the  fault  should  not  be  mine.  I  have  not  been 
idle.    I  have  made  effort  to  obtain  instruction 


as  I  could,  but  thus  far  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  that  which  I  need ;  but  the  desire  has 
been  burning  strongly  within  me,  and  would 
buret  forth  occasionally.  When  I  read  your 
notice  to  my  husband  and  proposed  to  him 
that  1  take  a  scholarehip  in  the  American 
Phrenological  Institute,  he  told  me  to  do  aa 
I  thought  best.  I  then  resolved  for  the  ten 
thousandth  time  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life 
to  that  cause.  If  I  had  been  fully  qualified, 
I  would  have  visited  every  school  in  the 
United  States.  I  did  so  in  San  Francisco,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  children,  as  well  as  teachere,  amount- 
ing to  enthusiasm.  There  is  certainly  a  very 
great  and  growing  demand  by  old  and  young- 
for  more  ligh*t  and  familiarity  on  the  subject 
I  wish  to  join  your  class  on  the  firat  of  Octo- 
ber next,  and  shall  look  forward  to  it  as  the 
greatest  joy  of  my  life.  In  the  meantime, 
I  will  study  the  works  recommended  by  you, 

*  "  MRS.  L.  A.  B." 

Thus  we  are  encouraged  in  our  good  work, 
and  we  shall  make  an  effort  to  enhance  thia 
woman's  power,  to  do  good  by  imparting  to 
her  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  acquire  hj 
close  study  and  extensive  practice.  Those 
who  have  any  desire  to  enter  this  glorious 
field,  and  wish  for  such  aid  as  we  may  be 
able  to  render,  may  send  to  us  for  a  circular 
entitled,  "  Professional  Instruction  in  Prac- 
tical Phrenology."  We  expect  our  class,, 
commencing  in  October  next,  to  be  the  larg- 
est and  best  we  have  ever  had. 


♦•» 


OUR   TREE  BOOK. 

A  SUGGESTION  which  we  published  a 
few  months  back  in  the  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal,  with  regard  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  book  on  the  trees  of  America,  haa 
found  much  favor  with  the  press.  Some  of 
our  contemporaries  have  seen  fit  to  give  the 
matter  a  pretty  thorough  ventilation,  partic- 
ularly those  publications  which  are  related 
specially  to  agricultural  interests. 

The  Christian  InUUigeneer  recently  devoted 
a  column  or  so  to  the  subject,  and  pronounced 
it  as  a  most  valuable  thought  and  one  which 
should  be  acted  upon.  We  feel  it  our  duty 
to  urge  the  consideration  of  the  tree  question, 
for  the  palpable  reason  that  our  great  timber- 
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bearing  sections  are  rapidly  being  denuded 
of  their  splendid  growths,  and  measures 
must  be  set  on  foot  speedily,  if  the  trade  in 
woods  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  continue,  as 
heretofore  it  has  been,  a  most  prolific  source 
-of  national  wealth.  The  InteUigenc&r  cordi- 
:aily  agrees  with  us  on  this  point,  saying : 

"  The  production  of  such  a  work  would 
liave  a  most  valuable  effect  in  stimulating  a 
love  for  and  a  knowledge  of  arboriculture. 
Already  many  of  our  trees  are  doomed  to 
-extinction  by  the  inroads  that  are  made  upon 
them  for  purposes  of  building,  fael,  and  rail- 
roads. Like  the  Indian,  these  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  our  woods  and  forests  are  fast 
vanishing  before  the  white  man.  And  un- 
less something  is  done  to  create  a  taste  for, 
and  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  their  propaga- 
tion and  culture,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  be,  far  more  literally  even 
than  now,  like  angels^  visits,  ^  few  and  far 
between.' " 

We  are  promised  papers  on  arboriculture 
by  writers  well  informed  in  that  branch  of 
science,  and  shall  keep  the  subject  before  the 
people. 

4^4 

THE    NEW    POSTAL    CHANGES 

THE  legislation  of  the  late  national  Con- 
gress will  not  redound  to  its  credit,  dis- 
tinguished as  it  was  for  the  consideration  of 
measures  having  in  view  chiefly  the  advan- 
tage of  capitalists,  railroad  schemers,  official 
jobbers,  and  other  persons  who  seek  to  ag- 
grandize themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  treasury  and  of  the  people.  One  of 
its  latest  evidences  of  incompetency,  if  not 
of  malignancy,  was  the  amendment  to  the 
postal  law,  by  which  some  of  the  rrftes  are 
increased  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  directly 
at  many  important  features  of  the  every-day 
business  and  social  relations  of  the  public. 

By  this  amendment  the  speeches  of  mem- 
bers and  other  stuff  are  to  be  sent  free,  while 
the  postage  charged  to  the  people  is  doubled 
in  price.  Instead  of  half  a  cent  an  ounce, 
the  scale  is  now  altered  to  one  cent  an  ounce 
on  every  one  of  the  following  articles :  Books, 
pamphlets,  maps,  prints,  engravings,  tran- 
sient magazines,  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
circulars,  handbills,  posters,  occasional  pub- 
lications, prospectuses,  book  manuscripts, 
|>roof-8heets,  blanks,  patterns,  samples,  and, 


in  &ct,  all  articles  sent  by  mail  except  letters, 
and  newspapers  and  periodicals  sent  by  pub- 
lishers. The  new  rate  imposes  an  enormous 
expense  on  those  who  use  the  post-ofSce  as  a 
means  of  transmission  for  articles  more  bulky 
than  simple  letters. 

As  a  contemporary  says,  it  appears  that 
this  burdensome  imposition  was  brought 
about  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  lobby- 
ists in  the  interest  of  express  companies. 
Evidently  not  a  few  of  our  sagacious  "  states- 
men" were  on  the  lookout  for  themselves. 
We  trust  the  new  Congress  will  more  wisely 
and  faithfully  represent  the  people,  and  leg- 
islate for  the  country  in  real  earnest 


OUR    PREMIUM    ESSAYS. 

THE  Committee  to  whose  judgment  the 
manuscripts  were  submitted  which  hare 
been  offered  in  competition  for  the  premium 
announced  in  our  December  number,  has  at 
length  been  heard  from.  The  essays  were 
read  by  the  gentlemen  of  the.  Committee 
entirely  apart  from  each  other,  and  their 
opinions  were  rendered  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  preclude  any  form  of  bias,  if  it  were  at  all 
reasonable  to  entertain  the  thought  that 
such  could  be  the  case  in  any  relation.  These 
opinions  are  so  nearly  alike  in  expression 
that  they  may  be  deemed  unanimous,  and  are 
to  the  effect:  that  they  find  the  Essay  of 
**  Philanthropos,"  (mtitled  "  Reason  and  Re- 
ligion, includin«(  the  Functions  and  Relations 
of  the  Religious  and  Intellectual  Organs  in 
Mental  Phenomena,'*  and  the  Essay  entitled 
"The  Psychological  Basis  of  Religion,"  to 
which  no  signature  is  appended,  to  be  about 
equally  entitled  to  primary  consideration. 
That  the  treatment  of  his  subject  by  **  Phi- 
lanthropos,"  in  presenting  the  principles  of 
phrenological  science  and  their  relation  to 
religious  life,  is  eminently  philosophical  and 
clear,  and  well  adapted  to  the  intelligence 
and  instruction  of  the  general  reader ;  while 
the  author  of  the  second  essay  named  has 
presented  the  deductions  of  extensive  read- 
ing and  experimental  observation,  making 
up  a  treatise  in  which  much  technical  learn- 
ing and  ratiocinative  ability  are  displayed, 
and  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  careful 
examination  of  minds  cultured  in  the  higher 
walks  of  scientific  thought 
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The  Committee  recommend  the  publication 
of  both  essays,  and  \&  they  have  bat  one 
premiam  to  bestow,  they  suggest  its  division, 
«hould  the  writers  of  the  essays  mentioned 
•offer  no  •bjection  to  such  a  course. 


Thb  Gbasshoppbb  Plaqub. — ^The  depre- 
ciations of  the  grasshoppers  in  some  of  the 
€ar  Western  States  so  early  in  the  year  haye 
awakened  serious  appehensions  for  the  safety 


of  the  cereal  crops  in  those  vast  regions 
where  the  mi^r  part  of  our  bread-stufb  are 
raised.  From  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri 
come  reports  of  the  destructiye  rayages  of 
the  terrible  insect  multitudes.  We  trust  that 
these  reports  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  our  Western  friends  who  haye  been  yis- 
ited  by  the  plague  will  find  nature  on  their 
side  after  all,  making  compensation  for  ap- 
parent losses.  We  belieye  that  there  is  a 
providence,  eyen  in  grasshoppers. 


AGRICULTURAL    HINTS. 


Farm  Profits.— A  writer  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  thus  f  nmishea  a  year's  experience  in  fig- 
ures :  Below  yon  will  find  the  product  sold  from 
100  acres  of  land,  too  rongh  to  be  worked  scientifi- 
cally, but  what  was  done  was  well  done  and  in 
eeason.  The  amount  is  of  actoal  sales.  We  have 
on  hand  for  use  of  team,  family,  and  seed,  100 
bushels  oats,  100  bushels  com  on  ear,  100  bushels 
potatoes,  1,200  pounds  pork  and  beef ;  also,  hay 
and  rough  fodder  for  wintering  10  head  of  cattle : 


_jii,  SO  cents  por  dosen $14.48 

Butter.  S6  cents  per  pound 308.65 

Pork,  $9.50  per  100 1S1.48 

Poutoes,  as  cents  per  hoshel ^18.55 

Hay,  $10  per  ton 90.00 

Beef,  $10  per  100 74.76 

Rye  straw,  $14  per  ton 78.8S 

Rye.  86  cenU  per  bns hel 112.18 

Ponltry,  15  cents  per  pound S5.00 

Buckwheat,  $1  per  bniihd 86.00 

Oats,  50  cents  per  bushel 45.00 

Total $1,080.87 

Expenses  for  help $S50.00 

Rent  and  taxes. 400.00 


$060.00 

Profits $489.87 

Flotir  for  Bees.  —  A  correspondent  of  the 
Massachnsctts  FUnoman  says :  As  bees  will  not  bo 
able  to  gather  natural  pollen  much  earlier  than  the 
^th  of  April,  they  should  have  flour  supplied 
them.  This  can  be  done  by  putting  about  a  pint 
in  a  box  eight  inches  deep,  and  placing  it  in  some 
sheltered  spot  where  the  sun  will  shine  directly 
Into  it. 

In  the  stomach  of  a  valuable  horse  that  re- 
cently died  at  East  Nantme4d,  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  were  found  half  a  pint  of  cinders  or  sand,  six 
foorpenny  nails,  seven  pieces  of  horseshoe  nails, 
one  carpet  tack,  a  rooster's  spur  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  six  stones  the  size  of  beans,  and  one 
<xut  bearing  the  date  of  1864.  Was  it  the  fault  of 
his  groom? 

£l  Charming  Prult-Parm.  —  N.  Ohmer,  of 
Dayton,  O.,  sends  the  Horticulturist  a  lithographic 
sketch  of  his  well-known  fmit-farm.    The  editor 


says  of  the  picture:  It  is  really  a  beaatififl  sight, 
and  tempts  us  to  go  there  for  a  long  yisit  His 
place  is  very  systematically  laid  out;  and  being 
already  so  well  grown  and  developed,  the  trees 
make  groves  of  dense  regularity.  Upon  his  place 
are  2  acres  of  grapes,  2,125  pear  trees,  1,864  apple 
trees,  800  quince  trees,  1,244  peach  trees,  1,500 
dwarf  pear  trees,  with  a  lai^e  space  which  is  de- 
voted to  small  fruits. 

T1i«  PkUadslphia  Preu  publishes  reports 
irom  more  than  one  hundred  places  in  the  fruit 
regions  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 
which  give  promise  of  an  abundant  crop  of  peaches. 
The  season  is  likely  to  be  late,  but  the  harvest 
now  promises  to  be  abundant. 

Cheap  Pots  for  Small  Plants. — As  small 
earthen  pots  are  somewhat  expensive,  we  have 
been  making  a  supply  in  this  way :  A  billet  of  tim- 
ber, or  stick  of  fire-wood  about  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, is  secured  in  the  vice  of  the  work-bench, 
into  one  end  of  which  a  hole  is  bored  with  a  two* 
inch  auger  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches.  A 
piece  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length  Is 
then  sawed  off,  which  makes  a  neat  little  plant- 
pot  A  half-inch  hole  is  then  bored  through  the 
bottom  to  facilitate  drainage  and  ventilation  of 
the  soil.  A  single  tomato  or  other  plant  is  trans- 
planted into  such  a  pot  with  rich  and  mellow  soil, 
and  the  pots  are  kept  in  a  warm  apartment,  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  until  the  weather  becomes  suffl- 
cicntiy  warm  for  the  plants  to  be  transferred  to 
the  open  ground,  which  is  performed  simply  by 
splitting  the  wooden  pots  and  dropping  the  con- 
tents carefully  into  a  mellow  seed-bed.  When 
plants  are  started  in  the  house  in  such  small  pots, 
they  continue  to  grow  rapidly  after  they  are  put 
out  in  the  garden.  As  the  roots  are  not  mutilated, 
they  never  experience  injury  as  those  do  which 
are  taken  up  in  the  usual  way,  and  transplanted 
with  roots  badly  mutilated.  Jf  one  has  a  quantity 
of  tin  cans,  rich  soil  and  a  little  stable  manure  may 
be  put  in,  and  one  plant  transferred  to  each  can. 
A  few  holes  should  be  punched  in  the  bottoms  U> 
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allow  Burplns  water  to  escape.  Such  cans  may  be 
unsoldered  and  the  contents  turned  out  bodily, 
wben  the  time  has  arrived  to  pat  the  plants  in  the 
open  ground. 

Cheap  and  Good  Bed-StufSng.— A  most 
soft,  comfortable,  and  wholesome  lining  for  beds 
or  for  mattresses  can  be  procured  in  most  country 
places  by  getting  a  farmer  to  allow  oat  chaff  to  be 
saved.  It  is  soft,  light,  elastic,  and  very  sweet 
The  cost  is  very  little.  Oat  chaff  is  so  very  light 
that  a  sligliter  kind  of  bed-tick  than  is  neocssary 
for  other  kinds  of  filling  is  quite  sufficient.  An- 
other advantage  is  that  the  chaff  can  bo  changed 
with  so  little  cost  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  one.  For  children's  beds  it  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  a  sack  or 
two  stuffed  full  of  oat  chaff  in  a  dry  place,  and 
thus  new  and  fresh  filling  is  at  hand  to  make  a 
good  bed,  whenever  accident  may  have  befallen 
the  cot  mattress. 

Relative  Value  of  Mantirea. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Franklin  Harvest  Club,  John  W. 
Hubbard,  of  Northampton,  a  market  gardener  of 
experience,  said  he  was  no  friend  to  commercial 
fertilizers,  but  preferred  barn-yard  manure  for  ev- 
ery crop.  It  should  be  finely  broken  up,  and  if 
he  could  afford  it,  he  would  not  use  any  until  It 
had  been  stored  or  composted  two  years,  mixing 
some  ingredient  with  it  to  keep  it  from  heating. 
If  he  was  obliged  to  buy,  he  would  prefer  to  pay 


ten  dollars  per  cord  for  stable  manure  than  to  in- 
vest in  commercial  fertilizers.  Spinach,  lettuce, 
and  celery  must  have  rapid  growth  to  get  the  good 
quality.  His  method  of  cultivating  celery  is  to 
make  a  trench  twelve  Inches  deep,  aud  fill  up  six 
inches  with  fine  manure  before  setting  the  plants, 
and  to  fill  up  with  earth  as  fast  as  they  grow.  He 
always  sold  it  in  the  fall,  and  has  had  no  succsss 
in  keeping  over  the  winter. 

Sugar. — The  foreign  sugar  trade  appears  to 
be  concentrating  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans; 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  ports  showing  a 
heavy  decline.  In  1874  New  York  received  481,- 
316  tons,  an  Increase  from  the  previous  year*  of 
54,740  tons;  New  Orleans  received  27,141  tons,  so 
increase  of  10,908  tons,  or  more  than  50  per  cent 
The  production  of  maple  sugar  in  this  country  is 
15,000  tons  annually.  The  annual  consumption  of 
sugar  of  all  sorts  amounts  to  about  40  pounds  per 
head  of  our  population,  which  is,  say  40,000,000. 

Crops  in  ntah.-~In  Utah,  last  season,  fruit» 
of  almost  all  kinds  yielded  25  to  50  per  cent,  above 
the  average ;  sweet  potatoes  yielded  in  some  placea 
about  four  tons  to  the  acre ;  wheat,  com,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  and  all  other  crops,  were  a  full  aver- 
age. Farmers  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Territory 
are  forming  co-operative  companies,  and  those 
who  worked  on  that  system  last  year  did  weD. 
This  is  a  wise  move.  Co-operation  should  char- 
acterize all  our  industries. 


^ur  J^eniorial  lunjau. 


[bf  this  Department  will  be  noticed  sach  matters  as  ore  of  interest  to  correspondents  and  to  the  general  reader, 
Oontributions  for  *'  What  They  Saj  ^*  should  be  brief,  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  secure  publication.] 


^0   wax   ^orr^spoitl^eitts. 

ThB  PRB8817BB  OF  OUB  BU8IN£8S  IB  SUCH 
tKat  we  can  noi  undertake  to  return  uncnatlable  eontridu- 
Hone  unlese  the  neeeeeary  poetoffeie  provided  by  the  writ- 
en.  M  all  eaeee,  pereane  who  eommunioate  with  ue 
through  the  poei-offlce  ehould^  \f  they  expect  a  reply,  in- 
etoee  the  return  postage— stamps  being  pr<tf erred.  Anony- 
mous letters  will  not  be  considered. 

QuiomoNs  OF  "General  Interest"  only 
will  be  answered  in  this  department.  But  one  question 
at  a  time,  and  that  clearly  stated,  muet  b*  propounded^ 
^  a  correspondent  shall  esopeet  u*  to  give  him  the  ben^ 
if  an  early  consideration, 

Thb  Minister. — What  organs  should 
be  large,  or  what  should  be  predominant  to  qual- 
ify a  young  man  to  enter  the  ministry  ? 

Ans,  We  can  not,  in  this  department,  do  justice 
to  the  subject  here  proposed.    The  minister,  In 


the  first  place,  ought  to  have  a  good  body  and  ex- 
eellent  health.  He  ought  to  have  a  strong  base  of 
brain  to  lay  the  foundation  for  courage,  energy, 
and  force.  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
need  not  be  small  in  him.  They  were  not  in  the 
disposition  of  St.  Peter.  He  should  have  strong 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  for  he  has  to  lead 
the  moral,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  lead  the  minds 
of  his  congregation,  fle  should  not  be  second  in 
intellect  to  any  of  his  congregation.  He  should 
have  the  organs  of  memory,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
carry  knowledge  in  abundance  in  his  thoughts. 
He  should  be  very  affectionate,  especially  to  chil- 
dren, so  as  to  make  him  the  natural  teacher  of  the 
young,  that  he  may  mold  their  characters  and 
guide  their  energies  in  the  right  channel.  For  a 
full  analysis  of  the  calling  and  qualities  required 
for  the  clergyman,  and  for  seventy-four  other  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  see  **  What  to  Do  and  Why.*' 
Price,  by  mail,  92. 
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Farming.— Why  is  farming  generally 
looked  upon  as*  an  Inferior  pursuit  ? 

Ans,  If  this  be  the  case,  we  should  look  for  the 
reason  iu  the  fact  that  there  is  not  generally 
brought  to  the  business  of  farming  so  much  cul- 
ture and  intelligence  as  is  brought  to  most  other 
pursuits.  Men  go  into  it  without  much  informa- 
tion as  to  soils,  fertilizers,  and  the  adaptation  of 
particular  crops  to  different  soils,  and  they  bruise 
their  way  along  ignorautly ;  and  whatever  pursuit 
is  followed  largely  by  men  wanting  in  culture,  is 
Tery  apt  to  take  its  complexion  from  the  attain- 
ments and  character  of  those  who  follow  it 

In  neighborhoods  where  men  are  intelligent,  edu- 
cated, and  high  toned,  if  they  follow  farming,  it 
very  soon  rises  in  the  scale  of  reputation.  A  poor 
woman  who  goes  out  to  wash  and  does  for  the 
commnnity  one  of  the  best  and  most  needful 
things,  in  ministering  to  cleanliness— if  she  be  ig- 
norant, the  vocation  does  not  seem  very  attractive 
to  others ;  but  let  some  man  of  sense  and  intelli- 
gence start  a  laundry  on  scientific  principles,  and 
a  dozen  respectable  men  would  like  to  take  stock 
with  him,  or  set  up  a  rival  establishment 

The  intelligent  educated  farmer  elevates  the 
business  he  follows,' and  we  regard  the  cultivation 
of  the  boil  a  noble  pursuit  when  it  is  liberally 
mixed  with  brains ;  and  no  other  pursuit  that  does 
not  carry  a  good  share  of  that  ingredient,  is  very 
reputable  Muscular  force  does  not  always  de- 
mand a  great  deal  of  intelligence,  consequently 
mere  muscular  labor,  without  intelligenee,  does 
not  rank  high,  and  never  wilL 

Telbgraphy. — What  intellectual  de- 
velopment is  necessary  for  a  telegraph  operator  ? 

Am,  Full  or  large  Individuality  and  Time,  and 
as  many  other  qualities  as  may  be  convenient  to 
nave;  but  no  one  makes  a  good  operator  with 
poor  Time ;  and  we  think  Tune  helps,  if  one  reads 
by  sound.  

CuELY  Hair — ^Electwcity.  —  What 
is  the  philosophy  of  curly  hair?  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  it  is  the  absence  of  electricity  in  the 
hair.  If  so,  then  straight  hair  must  be  the  result 
of  its  presence.  Is  tnero  any  uninlnrious  means 
of  abstracting  this  fluid  from  the  hair  by  means 
of  an  electric  comb  ?  If  so,  where  can  this  article 
be  obtained. 

Anf,  The  claim  is  arrant  quackery.  Be  thank- 
ful for  the  hair  you  have,  whether  straight  or 
curly,  black  or  white,  red  or  gray.  If  you  have  a 
straight,  honest  character,  a  spirit  of  submission 
to  the  will  of  God,  It  will  not  matter  whether  your 
hair  be  straight  or  curly.  But  avoid  the  quack, 
who  spoils  the  hair,  the  health,  and  who  often  de- 
stroys human  life.         

Procrastination. — ^What  organs  are 
deficient  in  the  brain  of  a  person  given  to  procras- 
tlnatloo  1  Might  not  this  habit  arise  from  nervous- 
ness or  physical  ill  health,  independent  of  mental 
faculties  ? 

AnK  Large  Cautiousness  sometimes  produces 
procrastination ;  moderate  Combativeness  has  a 
similar  effect ;  large  Continuity  leads  one  to  stick 


to  things  he  is  at,  and  leave  the  things  which  he 
ought  to  adopt.  A  dull  temperament  and  lazy 
spirit  or  a  weak  condition,  might  lead  to  procras- 
tination.   

Mental  Telegraph. — ^If  two  persons 
at  great  distances  apart  who  have  sympathetica! 
feelings  toward  each  other,  and  one  earnestly 
thinks  of  the  other,  will  it  awaken  a  corresponding 
state  of  mind  instantly,  or  at  all  y 

Ans,  There  are  many  persons  who  claim  that 
they  can  have  with  each  other  mental  sympathy 
and  intercommunion,  while  they  are  widely  separ- 
ated. We  have  heard  many  extraordinary  cases, 
in  which  there  seemed  to  be  such  telegraphic 
sympathy,  but  it  does  not  seem  subject  to  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  investigation.  They  would  he  con- 
sidered psychological;  some  would  call  them 
spiritnaL  In  the  ^'Library  of  Mesmerism'*  there 
are  a  great  many  such  topics  treated. 

Embarrassment. — What  kind  of  de- 
velopment accompanies  a  person  who  always  feels 
embarrassed  in  cultivated  society,  and  who,  when 
among  those  who  are  bis  equals  or  his  inferiors, 
can  Uuk  with  ease  and  success  ? 

Am,  Large  Cautiousness  and  Approbativeness, 
and  moderate  Self-Esteem,  would  produce  this  re- 
sult, especially  with  the  mental  temperament 

To  Make  the  Beard  Grow. — Will 
you  please  inform  me  if  there  is  any  preparation 
whicn  will  cause  the  beard  to  grow  on  the  face ; 
I  am  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  years,  have  been 
shaving  once  a  week  for  about  two  years  (or,  rath- 
er, goin£  through  the  performance),  but  the  liairy 
part  doirt  amount  to  much  yet.  Will  more  fre- 
quent shaving  have  any  effect  toward  *'  hastening 
them  forward?'*  My  father  and  brother  have 
heavy  beards.  My  brother  commenced  shaving 
when  about  fifteen  years  old.  Any  information  on 
the  subject  will  be  eladly  and  most  thankful^ 
received  by  your  humble  servant  «    «    » 

P.  S.  If  you  make  any  charge  for  information 
on  the  subject  which  in  any  way  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  me,  state  charge -and  1  will  gladly  remit 

Am,  Walt  There  is  no  "  preparation  "  save  the 
blood  in  the  human  system  which  will  hasten  the 
growth  of  the  beard.  Throw  away  your  razor, 
and  be  thankful  that  you  have  a  face  on  which  the 
beard  will  some  time  grow.    Be  patient 

Ages  of  Candidates  for  Matrtmo- 
irr.— Is  it  advisable  in  matrimony  tiiat  the  wife 
should  be  older  than  the  husband  ?  Or,  in  other 
words,  if  a  young  lady  of  twenty-three  say,  shows 
a  disposition  to  accept  the  advances  of  a  man  ef 
twenty-one,  would  there  be  any  impropriety  (writ- 
ing phrenologically)  in  their  uniting  their  fortunes 
for  life,  if  everything  else  be  in  harmony  and  love  ? 
For  heaven's  sake  (as  well  as  my  own)  lend  a  help- 
ing pen  with  your  advice,  for  thu  is  a  serious  case. 

Am,  If  there  be  no  greater  difference  than  two 
or  three  years,  the  match  may  be  consummated, 
all  other  things  being  as  they  should  be.  But  it 
would  be  heiter  if  the  difference  were  the  other 
way.  We  have  given  full  information  on  all  sim- 
ilar questions  in  our  work  on  Wedlock. 

Charub  Ross. — This  unfortunate 
youth  has  not  been  restored  to  his  parents.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  he  is  dead. 
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Fast. — ^This  is  a  fiast  conntry  and  a 
tfL^l  a^ro.  The  tonn  **  last  *'  is  pArtionltrly  applica- 
ble to  the  Yankee  nation.  All  Chriatendom  feels 
and  manifests  the  quality;  bnt  the  Impatient  Tan- 
kce,  ever  poking  his  nose  forward  in  everything^, 
feels  it  his  privilege  to  be  first  in  beinf?  fast  He 
works  fast,  travels  fast,  eats  fast,  sleeps  fast,  lives 
fu^t,  dies  fast  He  does  not  live  in  the  hope  or  on 
the  principle  of  living  happily,  and  enjoying  a  tran- 
quil old  age.  He  has  no  time  to  think  of  qniet  and 
repose ;  uo  time  to  waste  on  the  decline  of  years. 
He  lives  to  do  the  most  that  he  can  in  as  little  time  as 
he  can,  and  to  die  as  qnickiy  as  he  can  when  he  can 
do  no  more.  On  the  journey  of  life,  as  on  every  oth- 
er Journey  that  he  takes,  he  prefers  to  be  whirled 
along  at  the  craziest  speed,  and  detests  all  stops 
and  hindrances,  and  slow  stages  at  the  end.  If 
the  wheels  want  greasing  and  the  Journals  beat,  ho 
has  no  time  to  stop  for  repairs.  He  hastily  ijlashes 
at  them  some  lubricating  fluid,  and  speeds  on ;  as 
much  as  to  say  ♦*  You  may  bum  out,  but  I  can't 
stop." 

Your  impatient  Yankee  must  go  and  must  push 
things  along  with  him.  He  is  fast  wherever  he  may 
be.  He  is  content  with  nothing  as  it  is ;  every- 
thing is  too  slow.  The  great  desideratum  with 
liim  is  speed.  If  he  be  on  a  farm,  he  looks  out  for 
the  fastest  working  machinery ;  no  old  sickels  and 
flails  for  him.  If  in  the  work-shop,  he  doea  more 
work  by  extending  the  application  of  maehinery, 
tlian  by  working  according  to  the  old  methods. 
If  in  the  pulpit,  he  preaches  last— must  do  it,  or 
his  audience  will  get  done  listening  before  be  geto 
done  preaching. 

Speed  is  the  great  object  of  the  present  age.  A 
difl'erence  of  two  hours  in  the  time  made  by  one 
of  two  railroads  between  New  York  and  Omaha, 
would  be  likely  to  enrich  the  one  and  ruin  the 
other.  Safety  is  but  a  secondary  consideration. 
Men  would  rather  risk  their  lives  at  a  rate  of 
forty  miles  an  hour,  tliaa  ride  in  safety  at  half  the 
speed.  An  occasional  ''smash-up"  passes  with 
hardly  a  reprimand ;  but  a  slow  train  is  the  detes- 
tation of  all  American  tmrelers.        x.  t.  bush. 

A  Clbegyman's  Views, — Dear  Ed- 
itor: As  a  minister,  I,  of  course,  look  with  inter- 
est into  all  that  is  said  of  and  with  reference  to  us 
as  a  class,  I  am  glad  that  you  speak  out  so  nobly 
and  faithfully.    Go  on ;  don't  spare  \ 

I  take  my  stand  as  a  believer  in  and  an  ex- 
pounder or  teacher  of  the  natural  laws.  The  Gos- 
pel, based  on  the  true  constitution  of  man,  and 
considered  in  its  relation  thus,  is  what  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  tesdb.  Vreaehed  and  accepted  in 
this,  its  only  true  light,  It  will  be  the  **  power  of 
God  unto  salvatldb,"  physically,  intelleetnally, 
and  spiritually. 


A  studious  reader  of  the  Jocbhal  for  several 
years,  I  owe,  in  large  measure,  my  corrected  and 
truer  notions  of  the  Gospel  to  It  and  kindred 
writings.  I  look  with  the  utmost  interest  for  ^e 
JouBNAL  as  it  comes  each  month,  so  heavily 
freighted  with  such  valuable  merchandise.  It  has 
become  a  necessity  to  me.  The  light  within  is  as 
yet,  in  some  things,  dim  and  hazy.  Thoughts, 
new  and  strange,  yet  high,  are  struggling  to  give 
themselves  form  and  shape.  The  chaos  within  has 
been  long  in  motion,  and  strata  after  strata  of  rec- 
tifled  thought  have  been  forming  and  developing ; 
and  I  look  to  the  Jox7Bnal  and  to  kindred  sclen- 
tiflc  writing  for  the  motive  inspiration  under  God 
of  this  necessaiy  activity.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  moving  upon  the  great  deep  within  and  light  Is 
developing.  **  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  based 
on  truth  as  It  Is  in  our  constitution,  Is  what  the 
world  needs.  This  Is  the  divine  arrangement 
How  slow  wc  have  been  to  discern  this  fundamen- 
tal, this  necessary  connection  t       j.  clbmbnts. 

Thk  Duty  of  Pabbntb  to  Watch 
tbbib  CBiLDBEN.--The  struggle  in  behalf  of  tem- 
perance has  suggested  some  thoughts  which  I  sub- 
mit to  the  reader.  While  we  would  encourage 
every  eomUiUnt  public  eflbrt  to  stay  the  progress 
of  the  greatest  evil  In  our  country,  wo  earnestly  en- 
treat mothers  to  watch  and  pray  at  Aome,  especial- 
ly wxtchf  lest  the  serpent,  in  an  hour  they  think 
not,  wind  his  poisonous  folds  around  the  child  of 
their  love,  and  he  enter  upon  the  path  of  ruin  ere 
they  are  aware. 

One  such  case  comes  so  vividly  to  my  mind. 
'Tis,  with  but  a  little  variation,  the  old  stor>  of 
a  brokenhearted  mother,  who  had,  as  she  thought, 
guarded  her  son  from  vice  with  peculiar  solicitude. 
He  was  her  only  one,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
attractions  a  home  of  wealth  and  afllection  could 
give. 

While  a  boy  at  school,  he  was  induced  by  those 
who  value  gold  more  than  soul,  to  drink  flrst  of 
soda-water,  and  again  of  a  little  stronger  drink, 
and  80  on,  till  one  night  he  was  taken  home  in  a 
state  of  deep  intoxication.  This  was  the  flrst  that 
mother  knew  of  his  unfortunate  habit,  so  artful 
and  stealthy  had  been  the  work  of  the  destroyer. 
It  was  sure !  She  says  she  has  buried  him  now, 
not  In  the  grave— perhaps  It  were  belter  if  he  wert 
quietly  resting  there— but  he  Is  lost  to  her  in  thto 
worid;  she  may  flnd'hlm  in  the  next— God  know- 
eth. 

This  lady,  almost  frantic  with  grief,  and  pos- 
sessing an  unusual  amount  of  courage,  resolved 
to  investigate  this  matter  of  thus  deluding  unsus- 
pecting youth.  In  disguise  she  visited  saloons 
and  drug  stores  in  various  places,  and  should  the 
names  of  some  of  those  respectable  and  religions 
(?)  rum-sellers  be  g^ven,  their  friends  and  admirers 
would  shrink  away  in  horror.  O  wretched  men  1 
Have  ye  ever  read  In  the  Book  of  books,  •*  Cursed 
is  he  who  putteth  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor's  lips 
and  maketh  him  drunken?*' 
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Wo  rejoice  In  the  aid  many  of  oor  clerKymen 
•re  *  coQ»cleutioo8ly  and  faithfully  fi^ving  to  the 
work  of  reform.  We  honor  them  for  it,  and 
ttumk:  and  bless  them  from  our  hearts.  May  the 
time  soon  come  when  our  sons  and  daughters  may 
breathe  a  purer  atmosphere  than  now. 

A  FRIBND  TO  HUMAKITT. 

Discovery  of  Iron  Ore  and  Health. 
—We  have  recelyed  the  following  letter,  which 
most  be  its  own  orthoin^phic,  minenUogicuI,  and 
psychological  exponent,  as  we  are  not  sufficiently 
▼ersed  in  the  profundities  it  treats  of  to  interpret 
it  satisfactorily. 

Dear  Sir  to  make  a  long  story  short  I  discov- 
ered two  beds  of  Iron  ore  last  July  magnetic  Iron, 
and  to  go  whare  the  beds  of  irone  ore  is  it  seams  to 
inger  my  helth  and  herts  my  memory  the  last  time 
I  went  thare  I  was  notable  to  do  any  work  for  tbre 
weeks  and  my  memory  is  hardly  recovered  yet, 
I  think  it  was  a  bout  the  last  of  September  that  I 
was  thare  the  last  time 

Thar  is  not  but  one  man  In  this  town  that  knows 
that  I  have  discovered  this  ore  Uiat  I  know  of  I 
am  a  Beshllder  (?)  and  my  helth  tias  not  been  good 
for  14  years  or  more 

thar  was  a  man  discovered  a  magnetic  Iron  ore 
beed  in  this  County  and  thare  was  an  other  man 
went  in  Pardenner  Ship  with  him  and  that  man 
was  a  bashilder  (?)  and  they  went  to  the  mine  a 
good  many  times  and  foliu  sed  that  they  was 
crasy 

thare  was  Iron  Pyrtcs  in  the  ore  and  they  thaught 
It  might  be  gold,  weather  the  thoughts  of  gold 
was  the  cans  of  it  or  the  magnetic  influence  of  the 
Iron  ore  I  do  not  know.  My  gbject  in  Writing 
this  letter  to  yon  is  know  how  to  go  up  whare  the 
ore  l>eed  is  and  not  have  it  hert  me.  I  do  not  hard- 
ly think  you  can  tell  mo 
Yours  Respecf  uUy 
D.  8.  Lewb  Co.  N.  Y. 


WISDOM. 

**  Think  truly,  and  thy  thonght 
Shall  be  a  fhiltfal  seed.'' 

Whin  wo  read,  wo  fancy  we  could  be  martyrs ; 
and  when  we  come  to  act,  we  can  not  bear  a  pro- 
TOking  word. 

Ir  we  lose  a  piece  of  good  money,  we  may  find 
it  again ;  but  if  we  lose  a  piece  of  good  temper,  it 
Is  lost  forever. 

Men  are  often  accused  of  pride  because  their 
accnsors  would  be  proud  if  they  themselves  were 
19  their  places. 

As  bees  breed  no  poison,  though  they  extract 
the  deadliest  Juices,  so  the  noble  mind,  though 
forced  to  drink  the  cup  of  misery,  can  yield  but 
generous  thoughts  and  noble  deeds. 

Charaotbb  grows ;  it  is  not  something  to  be 
put  on,  ready-made,  with  manhood  or  womanhood ; 


but  day  by  day,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  it 
grows  with  the  growth  and  strengthens  with  the 
strength,  nntU,  good  or  bad,  it  becomes  almost  a 
coat  of  mail. 

Wa  are  apt  to  mistake  our  vocation  in  looking 
out  of  the  way  for  occasions  to  exercise  great  and 
rare  virtues,  and  by  stepping  over  the  ordinary 
ones  which  lie  directly  In  the  road  before  us. 


MIRTH. 

*^  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wi»e»t  men.'' 

A  SuNDAT-scHOOL  scholar,  being  asked  what  be- 
came of  men  who  deceived  their  fellow-men, 
promptly  exclaimed,  **They  go  to  Europe." 

An  Irish  lawyer,  in  a  neighboring  county,  lately 
addressed  the  court  as  *' gentlemen,"  iuHtcad  of 
"  your  honors."  After  he  had  concluded,  a  broth- 
er of  the  bar  reminded  him  of  his  error.  lie  Im- 
mediately arose  to  apologize  thus : 

••  May  it  please  the  court,  in  the  hate  of  debate 
I  called  yer  honors  gentlemen.  I  made  a  mistake, 
yer  honors."  The  gentleman  sat  down,  and  we 
hope  the  conrt  was  satisfied. 

Bio  Trbeb.— Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
never  made  the  overland  trip  to  California,  mny» 
perhaps,  need  to  be  informed  that  at  a  distance  of 
exactly  one  thousand  miles  from  Omaha,  there  is 
a  tree  whicli  has  been  adorned  by  a  sign  hoard, 
and  is  known  as  the  **  1,000  mile  tree."  This  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  is  illustrated  in  the  guide  books  and  time  ta- 
bles, together  with  other  notable  plavea  on  the 
route. 

A  young  lady  lately  made  the  trip  across  the 
country,  and  having  read  of  the  wonders  of  the 
western  part  of  the  continent  so  **  modestly  "  de- 
scrit>ed  in  the  guide  books,  was  evidently  prepared 
to  accept  as  truth  anything  which  might  be  pic- 
tured by  the  most  vivid  imagination.  Not  fully 
comprehending  the  significance  of  the  name  ot 
the  famous  tree,  she  inquired  of  the  writer,  with 
all  sincerity,  if  it  was  true  that  there  was  a  tree  oa 
the  line  of  the  road  which  was  a  thouvrnd  miU9 
highf 

It  was  cruel  to  be  obliged  to  reduce  her  vlsiona 
of  miles  to  a  few  feet,  but  it  was  unavoidable. 

On  being  correctly  informed  as  to  the  facts,  she 
remarked,  ''I  have  heard  of  the  big  trees,  bnt 
didnU  believe  there  could  be  one  as  high  as  that.*' 


Phrbnolooioal  Enigma. — ^A  problem 
for  our  young  readers  to  sotre:  I  am  composed  of 
28  letters.  My  1^  21,  ft,  17«  28»  S,  10,  26  U  one  of 
the  oi^ns  of  the  head;  11,  tt,  6, 14  is  a  city;  20, 
2i,  1,  8  is  a  bird ;  2, 15v  4  is  enjoyed  by  most  young 
people ;  7,  27,  22  is  found  in  every  kitchen ;  26, 18, 
18  is  what  DO  one  withes  U>  be;  28, 12, 19  is  dis- 
liked by  all  business  men.  My  whole  is  taught  by 
Phrenology.  M .  h.  w. 
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/n  Mtf  department  are  given  Vu  titles  and  prioet  qf 
nich  New  Boors  a»  fiave  been  received  fr(m\  the  pub- 
lishers. Our  readers  look  to  us  for  these  announoemerUs^ 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  thrnn  well  U\formed  with 
reference  to  the  current  literature. 

Longevity  :  The  Means  of  Prolonging 

Life  after  Middle  Aee.    By  John  Gardner,  M.D. 

Third  edition,   revised  and   enlarged.     13mo, 

tlotli.  Price,  fl.50.   Boston:  Win.  F.  Gill  «fc  Co. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  In  giving  this  work 
to  the  public  is  worthy  enough,  and  is  stated 
briefly  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  thus: 
''To  call  attention  to  those  peculiarities  of  the 
constitution  which  distinguish  age  from  youth 
and  manhood,  to  point  out  those  symptoms  of  de- 
viation from  the  healthy  standard  which  are  usu- 
ually  disregarded,  or  considered  unavoidable  inci- 
dents of  age,  but  which  insensibly  glide  into  fatal 
diseases  if  neglected." 

Tlie  Important  causes  of  prolonged  life  Dr. 
Gardner  properly  sUtcs  to  bo  public  sanitary  im- 
provements, wholesome  and  provident  habits,  good 
food,  snffleient  clothing,  good  ventilation  of  dwell- 
ings, cleanliness,  drainage  of  lands,  progress  in  tho 
arts  of  medical  treatment,  and  he  urges  their  K[h 
plication  in  youth  as  well  as  age. 

The  epoch  of  the  commencing  docline  in  life  he 
places  at  sixty-three  years,  which  "corresponds 
to  what  tho  old  philosophers  designated  'the grand 
climacteric  '—seven  multiplied  by  nine,"  and  ad- 
A  ises  a  persistant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  tliusc 
who  have  gone  beyond  this  period,  If  they  would 
preserve  a  Arm  state  of  health. 

As  an  experienced  mediclst,  the  author  takes 
into  account  the  influences  of  race,  family,  and  pe- 
culiar constitution,  and  enjoins  habits  of  *•  sobri- 
ety as  most  congenial  to  health  and  life."  But  we 
can  not  approve  his  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
ui^e  of  wlue.  lie  says  "  a  Judicious  use  of  wine  " 
Is  beneficial  to  the  aged,  to  be  sure  with  the  hint- 
ed proviso  that  ti  physician  should  prescribe  the 
kind  and  quantity,  but  docs  not  tell  us  that  few 
old  men  can  be  controlled  in  this  matter,  and  that 
persistent  moderation  with  the  aged  is  exceeding- 
ly rare. 

He  speaiLs  rather  ^sparagingly  of  farinaceous 
food,  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  context, 
bases  his .  opinion  on  **  arrowroot,  tome  forms  of 
starch,"  etc.  80  fur  as  such  forlncea  are  concurued, 
we  are  ready  to  agree  with  him.  But  if  "aged 
persons  require  a  diet  ooutnUoing  most  nutrition 
In  least  bulk,"  it  seems  to«a8  JtAuit  they  will  find  it 
in  peage,  oatmeuU  cracked  or  crxishfid  wheat,  and 
other  grains  from  which  the  vital  principles  have 
not  been  taken  by  the  pE0GeaBes4>f  Ihe  mill.  The 
iutest  analyses  of  <MUt«,  wheat,  pease,  barley,  and 
maize  con^pare  pqt  anX»vorab)y  with  the  beat  beef 
and  mutton. 

Dr.  Gurdner'a  advice  with  regard  to  tho  use  of 


water  is  in  most  respects  valuable,  and  we  approve 
heartily  what  he  says  with  regard  to  rubbing-baths, 
and  the  avoidance  of  excitement 

Of  course,  the  author  being  a  i^ysician  of  what 
is  called  the  regular  school,  his  counsel  in  the  con- 
sideration of  many  states  and  maladies  peculiar  to 
old  age  now  and  then,  includes  the  use  of  medic- 
aments, mineral  or  vegetable,  os  the  case  may  ap- 
pear to  his  experience  to  require.  But  his  pre- 
scriptions are  tempered  with  so  mnch  moderatlon* 
and  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  care  in  the 
use  of  drags,  that  we  feel  confident  that  the  aged 
who  read  his  book  and  follow  closely  his  precepta 
will  receive  benefit.      

The  Adventxtbes  op  the   Chevalier 
Db  La  Sallb  and  his  Gompanions.    In  their 
Explorations  of  the  Prairies,  Forests,  Lakes, 
ana  Rivers  of  the  New  World,  etc.,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.    By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.    Illus- 
trated.    Ifimo,  cloth;  pp.  884.     Price,  fL5a 
New  York:  Dodd  &  Mead. 
In  the  field  of  biography  Mr.  Abl>ott  has  been 
too  well  known  for  the  paat  twenty-five  years  to 
need  any  new  commendation  to  th«  reader.    Hia  . 
style  Is  of  that  pleasant,  simple  order  which  en* 
gages  iiid  ke^is  the  attention  of  youthful  inquir- 
er! for  more  substantial  reading  than  the  story 
books  of  the  libraries.    In  this  fresh  book  the  au- 
thor has  opened'  a  new  vein  of  interest,  and  we 
Inyite  all  our  young  friends  to  invest  in  it,  if  they 
are  given  to  conning  the  adventures  and  trials  of 
fictitious  pioneers  and  hunters.    They  will  find  in 
its  pages  enough  of  exciting  ineident,  startling 
emoixency,  and  hair-breadth  escapade,  and  at  the 
same  time  mnch  historical  instruction.    The  au- 
thor says  of  his  hero :  "  Fear  was  an  emotion  La 
8alle  never  experienced.     Uls  adventures  were 
more  wild  and  wondrous  tlian  almost  any  recorded 
in  tiie  tales  of  chivalry. 

'*  In  these  adventures  the  reader  will  find  a  more 
vivid  descriptioff  of  the  condition  of  this  conti- 
nent and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else. 
Sh*  Walter  Bcott  once  remarked  that  no  one  could 
take  more  pleasure  in  reading  his  romances  than 
he  had  taken  in  writing  them.  In  this  volume  wc 
have  the  romance  of  truth." 

The  Brook,  and  The  Tide  Turning. 

16mo,  cloth.    Price,  %\.    New  York:  NaUonal 

Temperuuee  Society  and  Publication  House. 

Two  stories  in  one  cover,  and  both  of  the  purest 
moral  tone.  "  The  Brook,"  by  Surah  K.  Hunt,  is 
of  a  charming  simplicity  and  naturalness.  It  re- 
lates the  struggle  of  a  young  wife  with  the  drink 
demon  for  the  possession  of  Edward  Clifton,  and 
how  that  struggle  terminated  In  victory  for  the 
devoted  wife,  restoring  a  gifted  man  to  his  normal 
place  in  society  and  in  the  business  of  life. 

"  The  Tide  Turning,"  by  Miss  L.  Bates,  relates 
the  efforts  of  a  band  of  men  and  women  In  a  West- 
em  city  for  the  moral  and  religious  conversion  of 
poor  victims  of  appetite.  It  Is  a  well-writtca 
and  powerful  story. 
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Home  Talks.  By  John  Humphrey 
Noyes.  Edited  by  Alfred  Barron  and  Oeonro 
Noyes  Miller.  Vol.  I.  18mo,  cloth ;  pp.  m 
Oneida :  Published  by  the  Commonity. 

This  is  a  vohime  of  the  social  talks  of  Mr. 
John  H.  Noyes,  the  well-known  leader  of  the 
Oneida  Commnnlty.  The  topics  are  nnmcrons, 
and  their  discussion  covers  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years.  Many  of  them  wlthont  professing  to  be 
verbatim  exhibits  of  their  anthor^s  thought,  nev- 
ertheless are  very  close  photographs  of  what  he 
said  In  the  gatlierlngs  of  the  Gomniunlty  in  Put- 
ney, Vt,  In  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Oneida—at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  enterprise  which  has  so  successful- 
ly been  developed  there— at  WalUngford,  Ct,  and 
at  Java,  on  the  Oneida  Lake. 

Mr.  Noyes  Is  a  man  of  very  strong  individual- 
ity, and  that  quality  utters  It^lf  sharply  In  all 
that  he  says  and  does.  Witness  some  of  his 
statements.  For  instance,  under  the  topic  of  **  A 
Healthy  Appetite,'*  he  says :  **  Whoever  abandons 
himself  in  natural  love,  or  even  in  science,  special 
or  general,  thereby  loses  his  appetite  for  other 
things,  and  Is  diseased  in  the  same  way  as  the 
drunkard  is.**  In  another  place,  in  speaking  of 
**Home  Spoilers,**  he  says:  "The  terrible  agen- 
cies that  are  always  busy  in  this  work  of  baifling 
man's  attempts  to  rebuild  paradise,  are  marriage 
and  death.  These  are  the  twin  ffttaliUes  of  hu- 
man ezUtencd  as  every  newspaper  bears  witness 
by  coupling  them  In  standing  records.** 

His  sayings  are  chiefly  of  a  religious  nature,  ex- 
ponents of  his  views  of  the  life  of  man  on  earth 
In  relation  to  duty,  to  Qod,  and  his  future  state. 
He  says,  in  hU  "Hygiene  for  the  Head:**  "Our 
health  and  peace  depend,  not  on  the  communica- 
tion to  the  external  world,  but  on  the  communica- 
tion with  the  internal  world.  Thus  we  hear  that 
the  overworked  head  gets  into  a  falbe  spiritual  po- 
sition, and  the  true  order  of  our  faculties  is  in- 
verted. The  world  prevails  over  the  head,  and 
the  head  prevails  over  the  heart,  which  is  the  same 
thins:  as  having  the  children  rule  the  woman,  and 
the  woman  the  man.** 

Besides  those  noticed,  the  topics  which  appear 
to  us  to  contain  the  more  vigorous  strokes  of 
thought  are  "Full  Growth,**  "Improvement  of 
Character,**  In  which  he  states  some  views  In  thor- 
ough harmony  with  phrenological  precept;  for 
example:  "The  Idea  prevails  generally  In  the 
world  that  character  can  not  be  radically  changed, 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  that 
persons  have  received  by  chance  or  inheritance, 
must  be  retained  through  life.  In  this  theory,  unbe- 
lief has  one  of  its  terrible  strongholds.  If  it  were 
true,  there  would  be  little  hope  for  humanity ;  the 
whole  theory  of  Christianity  Is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  character  can  be  Improved— yea, 
mdlcally  change;**  "Out  and  Back,**  "The  Law 
of  Fellowship,**  "Salvation  from  8ln,*»  "How 
and  Where  to  Pray,**  "  Grace  Better  than  Sjaffer- 
iug,"  "  Help  Yourself,**  "  Heaven  Coming.** 
Those  people  who  are  ver}'  much  given  to  berat- 


ing the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  Oneida  Commu- 
nltj  should  read  Mr.  Noyes*  "  Home  Talks  **  to 
obtain  an  appreciative  view  of  the  great  Commu- 
nist's Inner  life— of  what  we  believe  have  been  the 
motor  principles  of  his  outward  conduct 

CoNDmoNB  OF  Success  in  Preaching 
Without  Notes.  Three  Lectures  Delivered 
before  the  Students  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  January  18th,  20th,  *4i7th, 
1875.  With  an  Appendix.  By  Richard  a  Storrs, 
D.p.,  LL.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  One  vol., 
12mo;  pp.  288;  muslin.  New  York:  Dodd  & 
Head. 

This  book  to  literally  what  It  purports  to  be,  and 
should  be  studied  by  all  who  are  to  become  public 
speakarsi  whether  with  notes  or  without  them. 
Dr.  Storrs  believes  in  keeping  the  mind  active,  dis- 
charging the  last  subject  or  topic  when  the  next 
is  taken  in  hand;  thus,  with  all  the  faculties  alert, 
and  the  body  constantly  In  high  health,  come  be* 
fore  the  audience  charged  with  your  subject,  and 
you  will  meet  with  a  stimulating  response  that  will 
make  speaking  wlthont  notes  more  easy  and  ac- 
ceptable than  If  the  mind  had  to  work  against  the 
negative  influences  o^  prejudiee,  and  an  excited 
brain  unsustalned  by  a  healthy  condition  of  body. 
Of  faith  he  says:  "It  is  the  true  power  of  hero- 
ism over  the  world ;  not  in  religion  only,  but  In 
all  common  and  secular  afibirs.  It  gives  the  pow- 
er that  moves  mankind.** 

American     Newspaper     Directory. 
Containing  Accurate  Lists  of  all  the  Newspapers 
and  Periodicals  published  In  the  United  States 
and  Territories,  and  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Large  octavo ;   pp.  984 ;    cloth.      New  York  : 
George  P.  Rowell  A  Co.,  Publishers. 
This  edition  of  the  "  American  Newspaper  Di- 
rectory **  for  1875  Is  the  seventh  In  order  of  Issue, 
and  contains  a  description  of  774  dally,  100  tri- 
weekly, 121  semi- weekly,  6,287  weekly,  27  bi-week- 
ly, 108  semi-monthly,  850  monthly,  10  bi-monthly, 
and  71  quarterly  publications;  in  all,  8,848  Ameri- 
can publications.    Considering  this  gmnd  aggre- 
gate of  enterprise  in  the  line  of  the  publication 
of  newspapers  and  miscellaneous  lltcmture.    It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  more  printing  paper 
Is  used  by  the  American  people  than  by  any  other 
nation  on  the  globe. 

Besides  this  tabulation  of  newspapers,  the  "  Di- 
rectory **  contains  other  Interesting  features.  The 
increase  of  periodical  publications  In  1874  over 
1878,  was  1,057;  the  increase  since  the  Directory 
of  1874  was  published  has  been  564.  A  great  many 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  started  Into  life 
with  a  good  deal  of  vigor,  after  an  existence  of  a 
few  weeks  or  few  months,  suspended.  One  news- 
paper in  particular,  the  New  York  Itepublic, 
which  commenced  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  failed 
after  less  than  a  year's  existence.  Many  merchants, 
men  In  professional  life,  teachers,  clergymen,  law- 
yers, and  physicians,  are  found  among  the  list  of 
unfortunate  investors  In  literary  enterprise.  They 
commenced,  probaWr,  '"J^.P' ,«{oi(ej^g\^j.^ 
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thinking  that  the  making  of  a  snccessful  paper  or 
periodical  was  not  so  great  s  matt^ir  after  all ;  but 
after  a  short  experience,  ruefully  concluded  that 
there  were  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress 
and  pecuniary  profit  in  the  use  of  types  and  ink. 

We  are  told  by  the  pnbllshers  of  the  Directory 
that  circulations  have  materially  decreased  during 
the  past  year,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  two 
Sunday-School  papers,  no  periodical  issued  west 
of  New  York  City  sustains  a  claim  to  a  regular 
issue  of  40,000  copies.  Failure  of  crops  in  the 
West,  what  are  known  as  providential  visitations 
in  the  way  of  tornadoes,  heavy  rains,  floods,  ex- 
tensive fires,  and  the  general  depressiou  in  com- 
mercial affkirs,  have  operated  very  unfavorably 
upon  publishing  interests.  The  outlook  now, 
however,  seems  brighter.  We  trust  that  the 
intellectual  growth  of  the  people  will  demand 
further  and  better  supplies  of  good  reading  ma- 
terial, and  that  they  who  publish  good  papers  and 
periodicals  will  have  the  support  they  deserve. 

God's    Word    Through    PRSACHnro. 

The  Lyinan  Beecher  Lectures  before  the  Theo- 
logical  Department  of  Yale  College.  (Fourth 
Scries.)  By  John  Hall,  D.D.  One  vol.,  12mo- 
pp.  274;  muslin.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  Doda 
<&  Mead. 

This  book  tmbraces  ten  lectures,  and  an  appen- 
dix— '•  written  to  be  spoken,  not  read.'*  Wherein 
Pr.  Hall  hits  right  and  left  the  follies  to  be  met 
and  overcome  by  our  teachers  of  morals.  He  coun- 
sels the  pastor  to  notice  the  poor  and  the  children, 
to  look  up  the  w^anderers,  help  the  needy,  and 
comfort  the  burdened ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  at- 
tend to  all  the  small  amenities  of  social  and  pas- 
toral duties,  and  not  leave  any  to  feel  that  they  are 
not  recognised,  and  their  absences  and  require- 
ments unnoticed  by  him.  He  believes  in  working 
clergy,  and  that  they  should  make  themselves 
needful  in  their  position,  so  that  their  place  need 
not  be  supplied  by  a  substitute  while  they  have 
life  and  health  to  perform  their  pastoral  duties. 

The  Grange  makes  Change;  or, 
the  Farmers*  Candidate.  Such  is  the  title  of  a 
drama  Just  completed  by  Col.  A.  J.  H.  Duganne, 
wiio  has  favored  us  with  a  perusal  of  the  original 
manuscript.  It  is  timely  in  its  production,  and, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  should  any  of  our  theatrical 
managers  produce  it  in  the  style  which  its  merits 
Justify,  it  would  have  a  most  successful  run.  The 
dramatis  persona  are : 
Paul  Ferkis,  railroad  president,  bank  director, 

and  candidate  for  Congress. 
Mirk  Meadows,  a  young,  enterprising  farmer, 
ultimately  the  successful  candidate  as  opposed 
to  Paul  Ferris. 
Bagslbv,  an  unscrupulous  lawyer  and  wire-puU- 

ini?  politician. 
Bob  Cannon,  an  overgrown  lubber,  whom  an  in- 
Judicious  father  has  so  educated  that  he  con- 
siders farmers  and  farming  as  very  **  low.** 
Cannon,  Bob's  father. 


HooAN,  RussBLL,  and  Van  Tnns,  Farmers*  dele- 
gate to  convention  to  nominate  Congressmen. 
Phillip,  servant  to  Ferris. 
8herifi*s  Ofiicers  and  Auctioneer ;  Mrs.  Meadows, 
Mark*s  mother;  Emily  Meadows,  Mark's  sis- 
ter; Pauline  Ferris,  the  banker's  daughter. 
The  characters  are  sharply  defined,  and  such  at 
every  one  recognizes  as  among  his  acquaintances. 
The  iucideats  are  mostly  those  of  every-day  oc- 
currence, the  plot  natural,  and  the  interest  sus- 
tained without  flagging. 

The  Land  op  the  White  Elephant, 
(Frank  Vincent),  which  Bayard  Taylor  called  m 
real  contribution  to  tlie  literature  of  travel,  saying 
Uiat  the  field  it  embraced  possessed  a  very  rare 
and  genuine  interest  which  had  here  been  de- 
scribed in  the  right  manner,  the  simplest  and 
frankest  style— seems  t-o  have  met  with  unusual 
ftivor  both  from  press  and  people  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  translation  into  German  and 
French.  It  has  also  been  republished  in  England, 
where  it  was  commended  by  the  leading  English 
reviews — merciless  critics  where  they  do  not  ap- 
prove. Thus,  the  Examiner  assigned  It  "  a  place 
of  foremost  interest  among  the  travel  books  ^f  the 
year;*'  the  Saturday  Review  thought  It  "a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsulas;"  and  the  PaU  MaU  OazetU 
styled  it  "  a  model  book  of  travel.'* 


MAGAZINES,   ETC.,   RBCEIVBD. 

Brainard'b  Musical  World,  for  June,  with' 
a  good  variety  of  discussion  and  gossip  on  current 
musical  topics,  besides  several  vocal  and  instru- 
mental compositions.    Price,  25  cents ;  12  a  year. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  op  the  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House. 
Presented  May  Oth,  1875.  This  document  shows 
marked  progress  in  temperance  afiUIrs  generally, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  and  gratification  by 
all  who  favor  true  reform. 

The  Catholic  World,  for  June.  This  num- 
ber contains  a  vigorously  written  article  under 
the  title  of  "Specimen  Charities,'*  in  which  a 
comparison  of  work  alleged  to  be  done,  with  the 
expenses  of  its  performance  by  certain  Protestant 
societies,  is  a  leading  feature.  Perhaps  the  6*.  W. 
is  right  in  some  of  its  strictures. 

The  Monthly  Weather  Review,  for  April, 
1875.  Gen.  Meyer  has  our  thanks  for  his  monthly 
remembrance  of  us.  The  number  for  April  is 
noteworthy  as  a  record  of  many  remarkable  mete> 
orological  occurrences. 

Scribnbr's  Monthly,  for  June,  abounds,  aa 
usual,  with  miscellaneous  information,  wit,  and 
amusement,  and  with  finely  executed  illustrations. 
It  has  gobbled  in  another  periodical,  (M  imd 
Ifew,  late  of  BoBtog,g.^.^^^  by^^OOgie 
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LIFE      ILLUSTRATED, 


HOWARD    CROSBY,    D.D.^    LL.D., 

CHANCELLOR    OP    THE    UNIVERSITY    OP    NEW    YORK. 


T^R.  CROSBY,  eminent  as  an  educator 
-*-^  and  as  a  divine,  is  distinguished  phre- 
nologically  for  a  fine-grained  organization. 


Few  men  possess  his  mental  impressibility ; 
few  his  responsiveness  to  emotive  influences. 
His  life-time  pursuit,  that  of  the  educator, 
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and,  we  may  also  say,  correlatively  of  the 
close  student,  has  developed  his  reflectiye 
faculties,  and  disposed  him  more  and  more 
to  interior  thought-life.  He  is  a  man  of  or- 
iginal ideas  in  a  marked  degree,  not  inclined 
to  take  subjects  at  second-hand.  Although 
liberal  toward  all  that  he  deems  good  and 
true,  he  will,  in  his  presentation  of  whatever 
he  may  be  required  to  discuss  through  the 
medium  of  a  lecture,  a  sermon,  or  a  volume, 
deliver  it  thoroughly  impressed  with  his 
own  individuality  of  thought  He  has  a 
ready  judgment,  a  sharp  discrimination,  a 
keen  analysis. 

His  Language  is  well  developed.  There  is 
so  much  of  the  direct,  analytical,  and  logical 
in  his  tone  of  thought,  that  he  expresses  his 
ideas  in  a  clear,  well  defined,  crisp  manner. 
His  Language  has  an  edge,  as  it  were,  so 
pruned  are  his  expressions  of  unnecessary 
verbiage.  He  can  be  rhetorical — ^highly  so  ; 
indeed,  there  is  a  finish  in  his  phraseology 
which  few  men  of  culture  can  claiuL  But 
there  is  so  much  completeness,  so  much  di- 
rect application,  such  nice  discrimination  of 
terms,  that  the  ordinary  reader  or  hearer  is 
impressed  by  the  characteristic  of  terseness. 
Without  affectation,  without  preliminary 
flourish,  he  goes  directly  to  the  center  of  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  they  who  listen  to  his 
remarks  feel  that  there  is  a  man  speaking 
who  understands  his  subject,  and  who  knows 
how  to  make  others  comprehend  his  views 
of  it. 

His  Benevolence  is  large ;  so,  too,  are  the 
other  moral  organs.  The  reader,  if  he  exam- 
ines the  portrait,  will  be  impressed  by  the 
grand  development  of  the  top-head.  Such  a 
man  drifts  naturally  toward  the  ministry,  or 
into  some  form  of  work  essentially  missionary 
and  philanthropic  in  its  nature.  Dr.  Crosby 
possesses  a  good  deal  of  aspiration,  but  he 
believes  in  real  worth,  and  for  himself  would 
accept  no  position  unless  he  felt  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  could  fill  out  the  measure 


of  its  requirement.  He  has  a  strong  will,  a 
positive,  direct  earnestness  of  disposition. 
He  is  not  much  influenced  by  considerationa 
of  fear  or  apprehension  where  duty  is  con- 
cerned. He  follows  the  line  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  is  willing  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  utterances  and  acts.  If  called 
upon  to  take  a  position  before  the  public, 
and  his  views  differ  from  those  of  other 
prominent  men,  he  is  not  the  one  to  draw 
back  from  their  utterance.  He  is  not  com- 
bative, never  enters  into  a  controversy  from 
the  love  of  it ;  his  spirit  is  not  that  of  oppo- 
sition naturally,  so  that  he  contends  never 
for  trifles,  but  when  necessary  for  principles 
and  on  the  ground  of  moral  obligation.  Hia 
Conscientiousness  leads  him  to  expect  every 
man  to  meet  his  responsibilities  squarely,  yet 
he  is  not  the  one  to  punish  an  offender  with 
undue  rigor.  He  is  a  sociable  man,  very 
genial,  sympathetica!,  kind-hearted,  and  his 
religious  sense  is  very  strongly  marked.  We 
rarely  flnd  so  much  reason  and  so  much  re- 
ligion in  a  man^s  composition ;  these  principles 
are  correlated  in  his  thought-life.  We  think 
that  he  would  be  as  competent  to  present  a 
body  of  metaphysics  which  would  approxi- 
mate to  a  resolution  of  the  much-vexed, 
question  of  the  harmony  between  science  and 
religion  as  any  living  thinker. 

His  bodily  vigor  is  not  well  indicated. 
His  habits  of  study  and  of  intense  thought 
draw  too  much  upon  the  resources  of  his 
physical  constitution  for  perfect  health,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  a  good  bal- 
ance of  brain  and  body.  Men  of  his  mental 
capabilities  are  of  such  great  value  in  society 
that  their  bodily  condition  is  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  Often  in  their  zealous  pur- 
suit of  some  important  object  they  neglect 
the  body,  and  need  to  be  admonished  with 
regard  to  taking  care  of  their  health. 

HowAKD  Crosby  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York  on  the  27th  day  of  February, 
1 826.    After  a  course  of  preparatory  training. 
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tie  entered  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  pursued  the  studies  prescribed  by 
the  department  of  Science  and  Letters,  grad- 
^uating  in  1844.  He  then  studied  theology 
privately.  Later,  he  visited  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  traveled  extensively.  Returning, 
lie  published  in  1850  a  book  entitled  '*  Lands 
■if  the  Moslem,*^  in  which  he  graphically  re- 
lated the  more  interesting  incidents  of  his 
Oriental  experience.  He  remained  some 
time  in  Greece  while  abroad,  acquiring  a 
borough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
^and  also  studied  other  Eastern  tongues.  In 
1851  he  published  an  edition  of  **  Oedipus 
Tyrannus,"  one  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  America  he  was 
invited  to  occupy  the  chair  of  the  Greek  lan- 
^age  and  literature  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  his  Mhna  mater.  Accepting  this  posi- 
tion, he  entered  upon  its  duties,  aifd  contin- 
ued to  discharge  them  with  eminent  accepta- 
h'iiitj  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
withdraw  in  1859.  Having  been  previ- 
ously offered  a  similar  professorship  in  Rut- 
gers' College,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and 
thinking  the  change  of  residence  would  be 
beneficial,  he  accepted  it,  and  amid  the  rural 
scenery  of  that  old  town  he  found  agreeable 
-employment  and  improved  health.  While 
there  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  church,  thus  adding  the  pasto- 
ral relation  to  his  college  duties.  In  the 
«pring  of  1868  he  was  invited  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Ohiirch,  succeeding  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Parker. 
He  returned  to  New  York  and  assumed  that 
pastoral  relation,  and  has  remained  so  related 
4intil  the  present  time.  In  1868  he  publish- 
•ed  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament; 
in  1866,  "  Social  Hints  for  Young  Christ- 
ians;" in  1869,  his  "Bible  Manual;"  in 
1870,  "Jesus,  His  Life  and  Works;"  in 
1872,  "The  Healthy  Christian;"  in  1873, 
***  Thoughts  on  the  Decalogue ; "  and  not  long 
-since  a  volume  entitled,  "Expository  Notes 
on  the  Book  of  Joshua,"  which  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  Bible-readers  as  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  study  of  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  Besides  these  publica- 
tions, he  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  lead- 
ing reviews,  periodicals,  and  religious  news- 
papers, and  has  issued  several  pamphlets  on 
theology  and  educational  subjects. 


Upon  the  retirement  in  1870  from  active 
service  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Ferris,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  university  in  which  Dr.  Crosby 
was  at  one  time  a  student,  and  afterward  a 
professor,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  important 
position  of  the  chancellorship ;  and  under  his 
supervision  that  institution  has  acquired  a 
higher  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  and 
has,  through  endowments  and  additions  to 
its  curriculum,  grown  in  usefulness  and 
strength. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Baltimore,  in 
1878,  Dr.  Crosby  occupied  the  very  import- 
ant position  of  Moderator.  He  owes  his  de- 
gree, D.D.,  to  Harvard  University,  it  having 
been  conferred  in  1859.  His  LL.D.  came 
from  Columbia,  in  1871. 

He  is  somewhat  above  the  average  height, 
of  a  delicate  mold,  but  possessed  of  that 
neiTous  vigor  which  seems  to  compensate  so 
much  for  mere  physical  strength.  As  shown 
in  the  portrait,  he  has  a  steady,  penetrating 
glance  of  the  eye,  but  a  kindly  expression. 
A  gentleman  of  varied  and  profound  scholar- 
ship, with  unusual  quickness  of  intellect  and 
great  perseverance,  he  has  attained  a  com- 
prehensiveness of  learning  which  has  given 
him  a  high  rank  among  the  learned  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe. 

A  writer,  Mr.  Patten,  says,  "Dr.  Crosby 
belongs  to  a  most  valuable  class  of  living 
scholars.  He  is  neither  of  the  juvenile  nor 
the  hoary-headed.  He  occupies  that  middle 
and  safer  ground  of  learning  where  the  en- 
ergies are  unrelaxed  by  reason  of  inordinate 
conceit,  and  the  mind  is  unfettered  by  the 
position  and  advancement  growing  out  of 
success  in  early  life.  Nor  does  he  sit  gorged 
with  triumphs,  and  egotistical  from  these 
crowding  honors.  On  the  contrary,  he  finds 
that  he  has  work  to  do.  He  belongs  to  the 
workers,  and  not  to  the  idlers,  egotists,  and 
dreamers.  He  is  a  part  of  the  vast  body  of 
men  which  is  bringing  this  century  to  the 
most  glorious  page  of  all  history.  With  a 
prospect  of  many  useful  years  before  him, 
energetic  in  the  prosecution  of  all  that  he 
undertakes,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  develop- 
ing of  the  resources  of  intelligence,  he  can 
but  be  a  most  efficient  laborer  in  the  cause 
of  knowledge." 

The  same  writer,  in  allusion  to  his  man- 
Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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ner  and  style  of  preaching,  uses  language 
which  will  be  seen  to  be  confirmatory  of  the 
description  given  in  the  opening  of  this  ar- 
ticle : 

'•Dr.  Crosby  is  an  agreeable,  interesting 
preacher.  The  observer  is  at  once  struck 
with  his  entire  want  of  display  in  both  mat- 
ter and  manner.  He  announces  his  text 
twice,  and  looks  steadily  at  his  congregation 
until  he  is  seemingly  satisfied  that  they  com- 
prehend it.  Without  any  trouble  about  fine 
writing  and  brilliant  oratory,  h6  reaches  the 
argument  which  he  desires  to  present.  While 
his  language  is  well  selected,  and  used  with 
the  skill  of  a  professional  writer,  there  is  no 
effort  to  cull  especially  eloquent  and  poetic 
phrases ;  and  as  to  his  declamation,  while  it 
is  vigorous,  there  is  no  attempt  to  parade 
oratorical  graces.  In  truth,  he  is  a  plain, 
practical  reasoner.  His  power  is  in  system- 
atic argument,  in  the  irrefutable  maxims  of 
logic,  and  in  Christian  zeal.  His  congrega- 
tion certainly  enjoys  a  great  advantage  from 
his  preaching  as  regards  the  particular  and 
learned  elucidation  of  the  true  translation 
and  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Being  a 
trained  classical  scholar,  and  an  accepte<l 
commentator,  his  sermons  are  very  rich  in 
these  particulars.  At  times  he  is  consider- 
ably animated.  Absorbed  in  his  theme,  and 
moved  by  the  force  of  the  reasoning,  his 
voice  rises,  and  he  gesticulates  with  some 
vehemence,  soon  falling  back,  however,  to 
the  calm  course  of  his  argument." 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Crosby's  clear,  logi- 
cal, incisive  method  of  speaking  and  writing,' 
we  quote  from  his  "  Notes  on  Joshua,"  in 
that  part  of  the  appendix  where  he  discusses 
the  question  of  miracles,  and  alludes  to  the 
account  given  by  the  sacred  historian  of  the 
Bun  and  moon  standing  still  while  the  battle 
of  Qibeon  was  in  progress,  which  astronomi- 
cal occurrence  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  anxiety  to  skeptics  and  **  free  inquir- 
ers:" 

'^That  a  miracle  is  impossible,  is  an  ab- 
surdity to  any  mind  that  believes  in  God, 
and,  if  possible,  then  here  is  just  the  place 
for  miracles.  Further,  that  a  miracle  can  not 
be  proved  by  evidence,  is  an  absurdity  to 
any  one  who  believes  in  man.  If  men  are 
good  witnesses  to  a  steamer^s  explosion,  they 
are  equally  good  witnesses  to  a  rapid  river 


ceasing  its  flow  for  several  hours,  and  thei> 
resuming  its  fullness  and  force.  As  to  the: 
miracles  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  evidence 
for  each  is  the  same ;  and  yet  it  is  strange- 
how  many  who  accept  the  miracle  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  of  Jericho  hesitate  at  the  sun's  stand- 
ing still,  and  endeavor  to  explain  it  away^ 
They  say  it  is  poetry.  But  if  it  be  poetry  it 
is  quoted  as  history  by  the  sacred  historiaa 
in  a  most  matter-of-fact  narrative.  To  intro- 
duce a  mere  flight  of  poetry  in  such  a  narra- 
tive would  be  not  only  awkward,  but  false. 
But,  beside  this,  no  poetry  would  dare  to- 
make  a  mere  wish  of  Joshua's,  or  a  retro- 
spective rejoicing  of  Israel,  take  the  form  of 
this  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Jasher,  thus- 
(Josh.  X.  12-14) :  *  Then  spake  Joshua  to- 
Jehovah  in  the  day  when  Jehovah  delivered 
up  the  Aq^orites  before  the  children  of  Israel,, 
and  he  said  in  the  sight  of  Isi'ael,  Sun,  stand 
thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou.  Moon,  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  stood 
still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people- 
had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies. 
Is  this  not  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  t 
So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole 
day.  And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before- 
it  or  after  it,  that  Jehovah  hearkened  unto- 
the  voice  of  a  man ;  for  Jehovah  fought  for 
Israel.'  Surely,  if  the  sun  and  moon  contin- 
ued their  apparent  courses,  this  would  be- 
poetry  run  mad.  The  quotation  from  De- 
borah's triumphant  song  is  often  used  as  a. 
parallel :  *  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera ; '  but  this  would  be  a  perfectly 
legitimate  hyperbole  for  the  shrouding  of 
the  stars  in  darkness,  by  which  God  may 
have  made  the  night  too  dark  for  successful 
flight 

"The  detailed  statements  of  our  passage 
in  Joshua  bear  no  comparison  with  thi& 
poeti7  of  Deborah,  But,  still  further,  it  ifr 
highly  improbable  that  the  passage,  after  the 
mention  of  the  Book  of  Jasher,  is  either  quo- 
tation or  poetry.  It  is,  rather,  the  sacred 
historian's  comment  on  the  quotation,  and 
his  repetition  of  its  main  truth. 

"  The  argument  against  the  miracle,  that 
it  is  never  again  mentioned,  has  no  force 
whatever,  even  were  it  true,  for  many  won- 
derful manifestations  of  God's  power  are 
mentioned  but  oncej^.g.gg|ij^va0(|^^rue,  for 
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in  Hab.  iiL  11,  the  reference  to  this  event  is 
unmistakable. 

"  As  to  the  miracle  itself,  no  one  for  a  mo- 
ment would  suppose  that  a  literal  standing 
still  of  sun  and  moon  is  intended.  To  argue 
from  this  phraseology  that  it  shows  an  igno- 
rance of  astronomy,  and  is,  therefore,  a  part 
-of  a  false  record,  is  puerile,  and  should  be  so 
held  by  every  one  who  says,  *  the  sun  rises,' 
and  ^  the  sun  sets.'  There  was  apparent  stop- 
page of  the  apparent  courses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  whether  by  action  through  the  laws 
of  refraction  or  otherwise  it  matters  little. 
-God  could  do  it,  that's  enough.  This  ap- 
parent stoppage  of  sun  and  moon  occurred 
«arly  in  the  day,  as  the  sun  stood  still  over 


Gibeon,  and  the  army  of  Joshua  was  at  the 
west  of  that  city.  This  shows  that  the  or- 
dinary reason  of  the  miracle  (that  the  day 
should  be  prolonged,  and  give  more  time  for 
the  pursuit)  is  incorrect.  The  miracle  was 
wrought  early  in  the  day,  probably  as  an 
encouragement  to  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Joshua  as  a  sign  of  Jehovah's 
presence  and  blessing.  The  stoppage  may 
have  continued  only  a  few  hours,  long  enough 
to  serve  its  purpose  as  a  Divine  sign.  The 
phrase  '  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole 
day,'  does  not  militate  against  this  view,  for 
that  passage,  strictly  rendered,  should  read, 
^hasted  not  to  go  down  as  a  perfect  day,' 
i,  e.y  tarried,  and  did  not  hurry  on,  as  it  does 
on  every  ordinary  day." 


THE     HUT. 


Ukdbb  thick  trees,  about  it  swaying, 
A  humped-back  hovel  crouches  low ; 

The  roof-tree  bends— the  walls  are  fraying, 
And  on  the  threshold  mosses  grow. 

Each  window-pane  Is  masked  by  shutters. 
Still,  as  around  the  mouth  in  frost 


The  warm  breath  rises  up  and  flutters, 
Life  lingers  here — not  wholly  lost. 

One  curl  of  smoke  is  twining 
Its  pale  threads  with  the  silent  air, 

To  tell  God  that  there  yet  is  shining 
A  soul-spark  in  that  ruined  lair. 
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\\T  E  might  also  infer  a  continuance  of 
VV  life  beyond  death  from  the  continued 
growth  of  the  character  in  extreme  old  age. 
The  moral  principles  and  habits  become  more 
and  more  profoundly  fixed  with  every  added 
year  of  a  long  life,  and  never  appear  more 
characteristically,  or  manifest  themselves  in 
fuller  vigor,  than  in  its  last  days  and  scenes. 
All  those  powers  which  are  related  to  the  pres- 
ent state  alone  are  liable  to  decline.  The  per- 
ceptive, apprehensive,  and  active  organs  and 
faculties  lose  their  quickness  and  keenness. 
There  remains  the  wonted  capacity  neither 
for  business  nor  for  enjoyment.  Yet  there 
may  still  be  increase  of  virtue,  a  progressive 
re&iement  and  exaltation  of  character ;  nay, 
often  a  peculiar  ripeness  and  mellowness,  as 
of  fruit  which  grows  luscious  only  as  it 
drinks  in  the  sunbeams  through  the  thinned 
leafage  of  autumn.    Above  all,  love,  which 


the  Christian  writers  tell  us  is  to  outlast 
faith  and  hope,  to  constitute  the  essence  of 
the  heavenly  life,  to  supersede,  by  its  loyal 
affinities  and  infallible  instincts,  the  doubt- 
ful reasoning  and  lame  philosophy  of  this 
world,  so  that  knowledge  in  its  wonted 
forms  shall  cease  to  be  its  own  interpreter 
from  spirit  to  spirit,  so  that  tongues  shall 
fail  —  love,  both  Godward  and  inanward, 
grows  under  the  lengthening  shadows,  and  is 
never  so  radiant  and  genial  as  in  the  latter 
days  of  a  devout  and  kind  pilgrimage.  I 
knew  of  an  old  man  of  a  hundred  and  five 
years,  blind  and  deaf,  roused  only  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  take  notice  of  the  pres- 
ence of  persons  and  objects  around  him, 
whose  lips  were  incessantly  moving  during 
his  waking  hours  in  audible  and  fervent 
praise  and  prayer ;  and  I  could  number  up 
(and  so  could  some  of  you,  I  doubt  not)  a 
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goodly  list  of  old  men  and  women  who 
have  Beem^d  to  belong  more  to  the  heavenly 
society  than  to  the  world  in  which  they 
;  lingered,  and  with  whom  our  converse  has 
been  like  that  of  Bnnyan^s  Pilgrim  with  the 
Shining  Ones  who  walked  at  times  in  the 
country  of  Beulah,  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
death-river.  In  our  domestic  and  social  cir- 
cles have  we  not  a  like  experience  in  the 
tender  sympathy,  the  persistent  charity,  the 
forbearing,  forgiving,  exhaustless  affection, 
the  intense  kindliness  of  our  aged  kindred 
and  friends,  who  never  seem  so  dear  as  when 
they  are  spared  beyond  the  wonted  term  of 
the  earthly  life  ?  Now,  this  growth  of  that 
which  constitutes  all  moral,  spiritual  vital- 
ity, after  the  law  of  decrease  has  superseded 
that  of  increase  in  everything  else,  this  cul- 
minating, as  one  declines,  this  nearing  the 
meridian    of  a  higher    sphere  as  one  ap- 


prbaehes  the  earthly  horizon,  indicates,  a9 
seems  to  me,  with  clear  and  strong  emphasis 
the  survivance  of  the  moral  nature  when 
dust  returns  to  dust. — Pedbody*»  Lowell  Lee- 
turei, 

[Observation  proves  what  is  advanced 
above,  and  it  is  altogether  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  nature,  and,  therefore, 
of  the  Creator.  In  youth  and  middle-age* 
the  hue  of  the  brain,  which  includes  the 
**  senses,"  the  perceptives,  and  all  the  organs 
which  put  us  in  relation  to  the  material 
world,  are  most  active  and  manifest.  But,, 
as  we  advance  in  years,  these  organs  diminish 
in  power  and  influence,  and  we  move  on  up 
into  the  moral  sentiments,  which  become 
more  and  more  illuminated,  especially  if  the 
man  be  well  organized  and  cultured.  It  is  in 
old  age  that  the  true  man  comes  into  closest 
relations  with  the  spiritual  and  divine.] 


LESSONS    IN    PRACTICAL    PH  RENOLOG  Y— No.    2. 

OORRBSPONDENCES  OP  HEAD  AND  CHARACTEB. 


IN  the  previous  article  on  this  subject,  we 
gave  some  illustrations  showing  the  type 
of  development  where  one  set  or  class  of  er- 
gans  predominated.  As  no  two  heads  are 
often  found  so  nearly  alike  as  not  to  present 
such  marked  differences  that  can  be  readily 
detected  by  the  eye  half  across  a  room,  we 
desire  our  readers  to  become  familiar  with 
this  ready  estimation  of  character.  It  is  not 
expected  that  in  general  society  one  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  lajring  his  hand  on  the 
heads  of  people,  therefore  the  more  one  can 
know  of  Phrenology,  technical  and  general, 
the  better  will  he  become  able  on  casting  a 
glance  at  a  stranger  to  take  his  mental  meas- 
ure. 

There  are  parts  of  the  head  which  are  al- 
most always  so  presented  to  the  eye  that  the 
touch  of  the  hand  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  sizes,  absolute  and  relative,  of 


the  organs  in  those  regions.  Occasionally 
we  find  a  bead  with  the  hair  so  laid,  that  a 
practiced  phrenologist  would  be  able  to  stand 
and  describe  the  character  quite  thoroughly 
without  touching  the  head. 

Bald-headed  people  frequently  show  their 
moral  development,  or  the  want  of  it,  with  a 
significance  that  is  very  creditable  in  some 
cases,  and  the  reverse  in  other  cases.  We 
have  often  fancied  that  if  some  bald-headed 
men  knew  hdw  quickly  and  thoroughly  their 
moral  developments  could  be  read  by  the 
phrenological  observer,  they  would  lay 
out  a  little  money  to  purchase  a  wig  to  hide 
their  deformities.  Occasionally  we  find  a 
top-head  revealed  by  baldness  which  com- 
mands our  admiration  and  reverence.  We 
feel  like  lifting  our  hat  in  the  presence  of 
such  men.  Now  and  then  we  see  a  man 
with  such  a   top-head,  and   he   is    unwise 
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enough  to  wear  a  wig.  He  had  better  let 
the  '^  noble  dome,"  which  reveals  morality 
and  religions  sentiment,  be  uncovered,  un- 
hidden. 

We  have  four  portraits  to  present  in  con- 
nection with  this  article,  and  we  will  try  to 
describe  them  so  that  even  school-children 
will  not  forget  the  forms  and  general  quali- 
ties belonging  to  each. 

Fig.  6,  the  philanthropic  man,  has  a 
gentle,  kindly  face,  and  this  alone,  if  the  head 
were  covered  up,  would  give  us  a  good 
opinion  of  the  person.  There  is  strength  and 
dignity  in  the  nose,  there  is  generosity,  kind- 
ness, and  sympathy  expressed  in  the  region 
of  the  mouth,  and  patience,  leniency,  and 
gentleness  in  the  whole  countenance.  We 
can  imagine  such  a  person  angry  with  a  wick- 
ed, wayward  boy ;  we  can  imagine  him  pun- 
ishing such  a  boy ;  but  we  can  also  see  in  that 
face  that  it  would  be  done  *'*•  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger."  If  one  draw  a  line  upward 
and  backward  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to 
the  crown  of  the  head,  he  will  find  the  line  is 
short ;  the  head  is  not  elevated  at  the  region 
where  Self-Esteem,  Firmness,  and  Approba- 
tiveness  are  located.  Hence  there  is  nothing 
of  the  tyrant  in  that  person;  in  fact,  he 
ought  to  have  a  larger  and  higher  crown. 
The  back-head,  in  a  line  directly  backward 
from  the  opening  of  the  ear,  is  seen  as  fully 
developed,  showing  fiiendliness  and  affection. 
If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  opening  of  the 
ear  upward  and  forward,  and  to  the  region 
where  the  the  front  hair  is  lifted  in  a  kind  of 
tuft,  which  is  in  the  region  of  Benevolence, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  line  is  long;  that 
part  of  the  head  is  largely  developed  and  it 
is  the  controlling  portion,  hence  his  philan- 
thropic spirit,  his  leniency  and  kindness,  his 
desire  to  help  and  to  benefit  others,  and  his 
moderate  development  at  the  crown  of  the 
head  makes  him  willing  to  serve  others.  If 
he  were  large  at  the  crown,  he  would  want  to 
be  captain,  and  command,  and  control,  and 
govern.  As  it  is,  he  is  willing  to  "  spend  and 
be  spent "  in  the  service  of  other  people.  He 
inclines  to  think  of  others  first;  himself, 
last ;  is  full  of  generosity,  of  consideration 
for  others,  and  anxious  to  render  such  as- 
sistance as  he  may.  That  face  and  head 
reminds  one  of  the  celebrated  Father  Mat- 
thew, and  one  can  hardly  help  thinking  that 


he  would  take  a  similar  course  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Fig.  7,  the  eUgante^  does  not  permit  us  to 
see  the  form  of  his  head  very  accurately,  but 
the  way  he  di esses  his  neck  and  beard  and 
hair  shows  that  he  thinks  of  himself  first 
and  chiefly.  He  is  not  wanting  in  intelli- 
gence, but  that  intelligence  would  seem  to  be 
devoted  to  the  service  of  ambition,  pride, 
and  taste ;  and  if  he  were  to  think  of  others 
in  connection  with  himself,  it  would  be  that 
he  might  cater  to  their  intelligence,  display, 
decoration  and  ornamentation.  Hence  he 
would  make  a  caterer  to  the  fashionable  world, 
as  a  jeweller,  milliner,  hatter,  clothier,  or 
dealer  in  things  ornamental.  Ho  would  not 
think  much  of  men's  minds  or  morals,  nor  of 
the  unwashed  mUeraMei  who  have  nobody  to 
care  for  their  souls  or  bodies.  He  would 
gather  up  his  garments  and  step  daintily 
aside  from  contact  with  rudeness  and  untidi- 
ness, even  though  the  breaking  heart  and 
the  crushed  hope  and  the  yearning  soul  were 
struggling  beneath  those  untidy  garments, 
for  the  necessity  of  using  which  the  wearer 
was  not  to  blame.  His  delicate  sensibilities 
would  be  awakened  to  all  agreeable  flavors. 
An  elegant  lady  or  a  fine  gentleman,  scented 
with  ^^  attar  of  roses,"  or  that  abomination 
called  musk,  would  awaken  his  susceptibility, 
and  lead  him  to  step  with  more  lightness  and 
elegance,  so  as  to  show  off  his  own  precious 
person  and  dress  to  excellent  advantage,  and 
thus  win  the  admiration  of  those  whose  ways 
and  tastes  he  would  admire ;  while  fig.  6,  not 
being  high  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  not  ver} 
large  in  the  upper  region  of  the  temple  at 
Ideality,  would  look  with  pity,  if  not  with 
contempt,  upon  the  race  of  butterflies  wha 
think,  or  appear  to  think,  ten  times  more  o. 
the  body  than  of  the  soul,  of  an  elegant  dress 
than  of  an  excellent  spirit.  Fig.  7  seems 
high  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  upward  to 
the  crown,  and  we  know  that  Approbativeness 
and  Self-Esteem  are  unduly  developed.  He 
has  also  a  large  development  of  the  social 
elements,  and  the  word  *'  society  "  means  to 
him  about  as  much  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Such  a  man  mourns  when  he  sees  that  he  is 
growing  old,  when  those  wavy  locks  begin  to 
get  thin  and  gray,  and  the  seemly  features 
become  lined  and  scarred  with  age.  In  short, 
a  person  who  is  highly  developed  in  the  facul- 
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ties  which  think  of  self,  of  taste,  elegance, 
and  refinement  of  external  character,  lives  in 
an  artificial  and  superficial  realm.  Such  per- 
sons are  made  better  by  misfortune.  If  their 
wings  can  be  clipped  in  the  direction  in 
which  fancy  and  vanity  find  their  chief  de- 
light, and  they  can  be  driven  right  down  to 
the  solid  realities  of  life,  they  may  be  found 
to  possess  strength  of  thought  and  real  moral 
power.  The  persimmon  is  not  rendered  sweet 
by  sunshine  alone,  though  peaches,  apples, 
cherries,  and  other  saccharine  fruits  are  made 
mellow  and  luscious  by  sunshine.  The  per- 
simmon needs  sunshine,  and  it  needs  frost  be- 
fore it  will  yield,  and  some  people  need  mis- 
fortune, trials,  and  reverses,  to  develop  their 
interior  and  long-hidden  excellences.  This 
man  will  make  himself  the  Beau  Brummel,  or 
the  Count  d'Orsay  of  his  neighborhood.  We 
believe  in  tidy  regard  for  the  body,  and  it 
should  be  made  as  ornamental,  or  at  least  as 
acceptable  as  nature  and  decency  warrant, 
but  every  well-organized  mind  readily  rec- 
ognizes the  "  dandy,"  or  extra  dressing  and 
the  taking  of  extra  pains  with  the  body,  as 
readily  as  they  recognize  a  deficiency  in 
these  respects. 

Pig.  8  is  the  head  of  Samuel  Beighley,  who 
was  executed  for  the  murder  of  Joseph  Kerr, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1875,  at  Green  burg, 
Pa.  He  says  of  himself,  in  his  confession, 
**  From  my  earliest  recollection,  I  was  a  dis- 
obedient, stubborn  boy.  I  was  severely 
whipped  very  frequently  for  my  bad  conduct, 


it,  I  began  stealing  money  with  which  to  buy 
it.  At  a  very  early  age  I  stole  a  great  many 
little  things,  as  well  as  small  sums  of  money ; 
sometimes  I  was  found  out  and  sometimes 


Pig.  6— Philanthboptt. 

but  I  think  it  only  made  me  worse,  as  whip- 
ping only  angered  me,  made  me  more  obsti- 
nate and  wicked.  When  very  young  I  learned 
to  chew  tobacco ;  to  gratify  the  appetite  for 


Fig.  7— Elko  ANTE. 

not.  Father  punished  me  very  severely  for 
it,  and  told  me  the  consequences,  but  it  had 
no  effect.  Others  also  gave  me  good  advice, 
but  I  refused  to  hear  it." 

He  early  ran  away  from  home,  associated 
with  the  lowest  characters,  followed  horse- 
stealing, was  guilty  of  other  depredations, 
and  finally  committed  the  murder  for  which 
he  was  executed  at  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  portrait  of  him  which  we  present  in- 
dicates vigorous  health,  and  considerable 
force  of  character.  The  head  is  broad  and 
low.  He  was  not  wanting  in  intelligence, 
though  by  no  means  comprehensive  in  his  in- 
tellectual activity.  His  head  was  wide  at  the 
region  of  Acquisitiveness  and  Secretiveness, 
showing  the  desire  for  gain  and  the  tendency 
to  be  sly  and  indirect  in  his  line  of  action. 
The  whole  head  is  wide,  showing  strong  pro- 
pensities and  passions,  and  there  is  a  lack  of 
development  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
except  at  the  region  of  Firmness  and  Self-Es- 
teem.  These  are  rather  large,  while  Conscien- 
tiousness, Benevolence, Veneration,  and  Spirit- 
uality are  unfortunately  too  small.  In  his  con- 
fession he  remarks, "  With  the  exception  of 
the  time  I  lived  at  Carr's,  I  never  went  to 
church ;  I  went  then  only  because  they  would 
not  go  without  me,  or  leave  me  alone  in  the 
house." 

Fig.  9,  Martin  Millmore,  scalptor.  How 
this  head  differs  in  form  from  figs.  6,  7,  and  8 1 
The  face  has  more  of  an  intellectual  look  than 
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^g.  6,  more  of  an  animated  and  serious  look 
than  fig.  7,  and  a  more  gentle,  intelligent, 
and  kindly  look  than  fig.  8.  Observe  that 
expanded  forehead,  that  high  and  capacious 
top-head,  that  comparative  narrowness  of 
the  brain  through  the  region  of  the  ears. 
That  full,  clear,  intelligent  eye  indicates  tal- 
ent for  talking ;  the  fullness  across  the  brow, 
and  the  length  of  the  head  from  the  opening 
of  the  ear  forward,  shows  practical  intellect ; 
the  fullness  across  the  middle  line  of  the 
forehead,  from  side  to  side,  shows  tenacity 
of  memory,  while  the  expanded,  elevated 
upper  part  of  the  forehead  shows  breadth 
and  strength  of  thought,  power  of  criticism, 
ability  to  reason,  think,  and  originate.  As 
we  rise  from  the  center  of  the  forehead  up  to 
where  the  hair  is  located,  we  find  Benevo- 
lence large,  and  running  backward,  a  full  de- 
gree of  Veneration  and  Firmness.  On  the 
outer  angles  at  the  top  of  the  forehead,  just 
where  the  hair  unites,  we  see  large  Imitation, 
power  of  copying  and  transferring  to  clay 
the  images  which  are  in  his  mind,  or  the 
subjects  which  sit  before  him.  The  upper 
part  of  the  temple  is  well  developed  in  the 
region  of  Constructiveness  and  Ideality. 
Hence  his  artistic  talent.    The  narrowness 


contrast  in  this  respect  with  fig.  8  !  As  the 
back-head  is  turned  from  us,  we  esti- 
mate the  social  elements,  not  by  the  head. 


Fig.  8— Samukl  BBIOIII.ST. 

of  the  head  indicates  amiability,  compara- 
tive unselfishness  in  money  matters,  frank- 
Dess,  openness,  and  truthfulness.     What  a 


Fig.  9— Martin  Millmork. 

but  by  the  face.  That  rounded  chin  and 
fullness  of  the  lips  indicate  love  and  aflection. 
An  excellent  head.  If  he  had  more  side- 
head  he  >vould  be  a  better  financier,  would 
have  more  policy,  and  more  force. 

Mr.  Mill  more  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  1845. 
He  studied  under  Mr.  Ball,  whose  studio  he 
entered  in  1860.  In  1863,  he  modeled  a 
statuette  of  *'  Devotion,"  representing  a 
wounded  soldier  supporting  a  flag.  He  made 
cabinet  busts  of  Sumner,  Booth,  Ball,  and 
other  celebrities  from  life.  His  life-sized 
bust  of  Charles  Sumner  was  called  by  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  **  the  best  made  in  Boston  in  ten 
yeara."  In  addition  to  the  "  Charlestown 
Monument,"  and  the  $75,000  '*  Array  and 
Navy  Memorial,"  he  has  received  orders  for 
many  other  important  works.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged at  Rome  on  a  monument  to  be  placed 
in  Boston  Common,  in  memory  of  those  citi- 
zens who  fell  in  the  war.  The  design  is  de- 
scribed as  being  very  appropriate,  and  cal- 
culated to  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 
young  artist.  This  monument  has  been  in 
progress  for  five  years,  and  will  be  dedicated 
September  17th,  1875,  the  245th  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  Boston. 
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In  each  there  is  tome  fibrin  of  good ; 
Some  nobler  feellDg  than,  perchance 
!•  manifest  in  word  or  (j^lance, 

Or  deed,  or  in  the  Tarious  mood. 

To  live  beloved  is  an  art ; 

The  accident  of  birth  can  not 
Alone  control  the  human  lot. 
Or  shape  the  mind,  or  mold  the  heart. 

To  li^e,  and  hold  an  honored  place 
Upon  the  world's  great  throbbing  breast, 
And  there  at  last  to  sink  to  rest, 

A  benefactor  of  the  race ! 

To  die  lamented,  *mid  the  tears 
Of  multitudes  when  naught  can  save ; 


The  body  followed  to  the  grare. 
The  memory  handed  down  through  ycsiik 

To  die,  not  having  lived  in  vain, 
Is  man's  most  high  prerogative; 
A  name  for  charity  to  give 

The  world— a  name  without  a  stain. 

Oh,  may  we  cultivate  the  seed. 
Implanted  by  the  Hand  above 
Within  each  breast  of  truth  and  lova^ 

To  blossom  into  word  or  deedj 

For  good  of  self  and  fellow-man  1 
The  seed  is  there  and  it  will  grow, 
And,  like  a  grateful  river's  flow, 

Will  bless  the  source  where  it  began. 

B.  A.  w. 


HENBT    M.    TURNER,    D.D., 

TH8  SMUNBNT  CX)LORED  PRBACHSR  OF  THB  80XTTH. 


DURING  the  late  ciyil  war  there  came 
upon  the  scene  in  the  South  a  remark- 
able colored  man,  who  declaimed  in  the  in- 
terest of  freedom.  He  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many,  and  at  length  found  his  way 
into  HarperB^  WeMy^  "  New  Physiognomy," 
and  other  publications.  He  has  grown  since 
then,  and  now  occupies  the  pulpit  of  one  of 
the  largest  churches  in  Savannah,  if  not  the 
largest  in  the  Southern  States.  He  has  been 
called,  on  this  account,  the  Beecher  of  the 
South.  He  is  what  Spiritualists  would  term 
an  inspirational  speaker.  He  acts  upon  the 
Scriptural  promise,  where  it  says,  "  Open  thy 
mouth  and  I  will  fill  it"  He  takes  scarcely 
any  heed  beforehand  as  to  what  he  shall  say, 
but  simply  utters  what  is  suggested  while  in 
the  act  of  speaking.  He  has  a  large  brain 
on  a  strong,  well-built  body.  He  has  great 
powers  of  endurance,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal. He  believes  in  the  genuineness  of  his 
*^  call "  to  preach,  and  is  most  zealous  in  pre- 
senting his  mission.  As  will  be  seen  further 
on,  he  regards  the  two  races,  white  and  black, 
as  separate  and  distinct,  with  no  likelihood  of 
their  amalgamation.  He  would  have  them 
live  apart,  and  to  that  end  has  shown  warm 
interest  in  the  Liberia  enterprise,  and  advo- 
cated other  schemes  for  the  establishment  of 
the  freedmen  in  a  region  by  themselves,  be- 
lieving that  there  are  civilizing  elements 


enough  in  the  negro  character  to  render  them 
independent  and  progressive  as  a  people,  if 
they  should  but  make  the  effort  to  start  a  na- 
tion on  their  own  account. 

He  was  bom  in  1888  at  Newberry,  C.  E, 
South  Carolina.  Early  conceiving  the  de- 
sire to  enter  the  ministry,  he  prepared  him- 
self as  well  as  the  very  limited  advantages 
for  education  which  were  accorded  to  him  as 
a  colored  boy  admitted,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  at  once  ex- 
hibited his  remarkable  powers  of  oratory  and 
executiveness. 

In  the  late  war  he  took  part  as  a  chaplain, 
being  appointed  such  to  the  1st  Regiment  of 
United  States  Colored  Troops,  and  remained 
with  his  regiment  imtil  the  termination  of 
the  contest.  Subsequently  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  President  Johnson  a  chaplain  in 
the  regular  army,  but  resigned  and  returned 
to  his  ministerial  labors  in  civil  life,  making 
Atlanta  his  residence. 

The  disordered  political  condition  of  the 
South  enlisted  much  of  Mr.  Turner's  atten- 
tion, and  of  course  he  sought  to  do  his  part 
in  behalf  of  those  of  his  own  color.  His  ef- 
forts were  recognized,  and  he  was  given  % 
seat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Georgia  in  1867-8,  and  later  he  served  two 
terms  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State.     Here 
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ant  measures  with  great  earnestness.  He, 
however,  gladly  retvmed  to  his  ministry  at 
the  close  of  his  official  terms,  finding  therein 
the  sphere  more  in  harmony  with  his  temper- 
ament and  purposes. 

In  1872  he  was  distinguished  by  receiving 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Pennsylvania 
University,  and  in  1873  Wilberforce  Univers- 
ity, of  Ohio,  conferred  the  honor  of  D.D. 
upon  him.  During  his  career  as  a  minister 
he  has  studied  much,  and  in  great  part  com- 
pensated for  the  lack  of  academic  training  in 


words,  whether  Mr.  Hill  or  Mr.  Farrow,  Mr. 
Miller  or  Mr.  Whiteley,  shall  take  seats  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  how  the  eter- 
nal Mr.  Blodgett  shall  be  kept  out ;  which, 
and  who  among  them,  would  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  negro  and  recommend  him  for 
positions  in  Washington.  Well,  it  so  hap- 
pens that  I  am  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
these  gentlemen,  and,  while  I  do  not  know 
what  any  of  them  would  do  in  that  respect,, 
nor  do  I  care  a  fig,  it  is  so  insignificantly 
worthless,  compared  to  the  bloodshed  which 
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youth.  He  now  possesses  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  classical  and  Hebrew  languages,  with 
some  German,  and  is  well  informed  with  re- 
gard to  the  progress  of  modem  science. 

An  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia,  on  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust, 1870,  will  give  the  reader  some  impres- 
sion of  his  style  as  a  political  speaker : 

"  But  I  know  where  the  secret  of  this  op- 
position lies.  It  is  not  so  much  whether  this 
is  a  legal  Legislature  or  not,  as  it  is  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  criterion  by  which  to  test  the 
question  of  our  Senatorial  rivalry.    In  other 


men  are  trj^ng  to  bring  abotit  over  it,  that  I 
shall  not  consent  to  allow  that  question  to  be 
thrown  in  the  scales  of  my  judgment.  Let 
these  gentlemen  fight  it  out  before  the  door 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  It  will  have  to 
be  done  anyhow,  if  we  have  a  thousand  elec- 
tions this  fall,  for  they  all  have  certificates 
from  the  Governor,  and  the  Senate  has  been 
styled  the  white  man's  heaven  anyway,  so 
let  them  rip  and  dance  out  their  jig  of  com- 
petition in  Washington.  But  neither  politi- 
cal aspirants  nor  their  friends  shall  grind  my 
constituents  to  powder  through  their  wiry 
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intrigaes  if  I  can  prevent  it.  I  stand  here 
to-day  to  guard  their  rights  and  keep  sacred 
the  threshold  of  their  liberties,  and  will  do 
it,  so  help  me  God.  And  I  know  of  no  duty 
which  I  could  perform  so  serviceable  to  my 
people,  as  staying  the  bloody  hands  of  the  as- 
sassin, which  would  be  unloosed  if  we  have 
an  election  this  fall. 

"  Were  you  up  to  the  so-called  citizens' 
meeting  the  other  night?  did  you  hear  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  called  devils,  ras- 
cals, villains,  hell-hounds,  and  the  powers  of 
the  government  defied  by  the  greatest  lights, 
too,  in  the  State?  is  this  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage gentlemen  are  ranting  to  overturn  the 
laws,  to  get  on  the  stump  with  ?  if  so,  God 
forbid  we  should  ever  have  another  election. 
Ah,  but  some  one  says  that  was  only  a  word ; 
what  does  that  amount  to?  That  was  a 
small  thing,  not  worthy  of  notice.  So  was 
the  gnat  small  by  which  Pope  Adrian  lost 
his  life;  so  was  the  hair  small  by  which  a 
Roman  counselor  came  to  his  death ;  so  was 
the  grape-seed  small  that  sent  Anacreon,  the 
famous  Greek  poet,  to  his  grave ;  so  was  the 
mushroom  small  that  deprived  the  Emperor 
Oharles  the  Sixth  of  his  life;  so  was  the  grain 
of  sand  small  that  cut  the  optic  nerve  of  the 
great  Assyrian  generaVs  eye,  and  caused  a 
defeat  which  bestrewed  the  ground  with 
dying  men  and  flowing  blood ;  one  infinitesi- 
mal particle  of  small-pox,  whose  smallness 
would  defy  the  detection  of  a  microscope 
that  magnifies  a  million  times,  has  again  and 
again  inflamed  the  body  of  the  most  stalwart 
man,  and  impregnated  the  atmosphere  with 
its  deadly  virus  till  continents  have  been 
plowed  by  the  shafts  of  death.  A  word  has 
changed  the  destinies  of  nations  and  turned 
the  tide  of  civilization ;  sunk  men  to  infamy, 
and  raised  others  to  fame  and  immortality ; 
yet  men  talk  a'bout  such  language  as  was 
used  the  other  night  as  nothing.  I  can  tell 
what  it  is,  it  is  the  entering- wedge  to  a  use- 
less efiusion  of  blood  this  fall,  that  it  is  nei- 
ther required  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  nor 
dictated  by  any  stroke  of  policy." 

Here  is  a  racy  scrap  from  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald  \  it  is  certainly  an 
acknowledgement  that  Dr.  Turner  exerts  an 
influence  of  no  mean  importance  in  Southern 
affairs : 

*'  The  true  Moses  of  the  colored  people  has 


at  last  appeared.  He  turns  up  in  Savannah, 
Ga.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  Moses  and  an  Aaron 
combined.  He  is  law-giver  and  high-priest 
at  the  same  time.  His  name  is  Turner,  and 
his  people,  in  their  burning  desire  to  do  him 
honor  and  reverence,  address  him  variously 
as  *The  Hon.  H.  M  Turner,  LL.D ,'  'Rev.  H. 
M.  Turner,'  *Dear  Mr.  Turner,'  *Rev.  and 
Dear  Brother  Turner,'  *  Rev.  H.  M.  Turner, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,'  *  Rev.  H.  M.  Turner,  D.D.,'  etc. 
This  modem  Moses  wants  to  lead  his  people 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and 
take  them  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Kile  and 
the  Nigris — the  very  place,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  from  which  the  Moses  of  old  started. 
Mr.  Turner  acknowledges  that  it  was  an  all- 
wise  Providence  which  decreed  that  they 
must  pass  a  certain  number  of  years  in  this 
American  Egypt,  but  he  is  certain  that  the 
time  has  come  for  beginning  the  march 
through  the  wilderness.  Mr.  Turner  is  at 
present  making  a  great  stir  in  the  South. 
He  cries  out  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  Wash- 
ington Pharoah,  saying,  '  Oh,  let  my  people 
go/  The  4,000,000  negroes  in  this  country, 
he  says,  are  destined  to  return  to  Africa  and  in- 
struct the  200,000,000  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  new  doctrines  as  revealed  to  Turner  dur- 
ing his  wrestles  with  the  ungodly  Americans. 
For  the  present,  Turner  would  have  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  White  House  give  him  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico;  but  that  would  be 
merely  a  rendezvous  for  the  chosen  people 
preparatory  to  the  exodus  in  the  direction 
of  the  promised  land.  His  cries  are  almost 
heart-rending,  and  if  many  more  of  his  coun- 
trymen join  in  it,  it  is  almost  to  be  hoped 
that  our  Pharaoh  will  let  them  go ;  and  to 
avoid  any  necessity  for  the  dividing  of  the 
river,  the  Government  will  give  them  enough 
good  ships  to  carry  them  all  safely  over." 

In  a  circular  addressed  "to  the  colored 
people"  of  Georgia,  and  to  which  the  ex- 
tract just  quoted  alludes.  Dr.  Turner  thus 
characterizes  the  project  he  so  heartily  en- 
tertains of  nationalizing  the  American  ne- 
groes : 

"  So  our  only  hope  for  the  future  is  in  Gknl 
and  our  own  energies.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  not  fine  localities  North  and  Souths 
where  we  have  excellent  schools,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  political  preferment,  etc    I  am 
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not  talking  about  the  exceptions,  but  of  af- 
fairs in  the  aggregate.  I  tell  you  as  a  man 
who  has  never  either  deceived  you  or  traf- 
ficked with  your  rights  in  the  Legislature  or 
elsewhere,  that  things  a/re  growing  worse.  Not 
because  of  the  recent  Democratic  victories, 
for  that  does  not  amount  to  a  gnat  in  a  whirl- 
wind. I  am  not  calculating  from  any  politi- 
cal stand-point,  I  postulate  from  a  higher  ba- 
sis  than  irom    any  political  ground-swell. 


You  have  got  to  interpret  this  question  ia 
the  light  of  God,  in  history,  and  the  tendency 
of  things  in  the  present." 

Perhaps  he  is  right  in  this.  Perhaps  he 
will  prove  a  Moses  to  his  people,  and  suc- 
ceed in  leading  them  into  a  good  land  where 
they  can  be  by  themselves.  Many  whites- 
among  us  would  make  no  opposition  to  such 
an  hejira.  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  best  for 
the  development  of  the  race. 
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EVERY  reader  of  the  PHRBNOLOGiCAii 
has  heard  of  this  physical  and  psycho- 
logical wonder.  When  a  mere  child,  but 
four  years  old,  she  sustained  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  which  deprived  her  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  speech.  A  dreadful  condition 
this — a  complete  severance  of  relations  with 
the  world  around  her,  save  in  the  particular 
of  feeling.  Yet,  with  this  faculty  alone  as 
an  available  instrument  of  communication. 
Dr.  8.  G.  Howe  succeeded  in  educating  her  to 
read  and  write  as  the  merely  blind  do,  and  to 
assist  in  many  useful  ways  toward  her  main- 
tenance. Dr.  Howe,  it  should  be  said,  has 
accomplished  other  results  in  training  per- 
sons, idiotic  and  otherwise  unfortunately 
constituted,  which  seem  scarcely  shoft  of 
miraculous. 

Everything  written  about  Laura  Bridg- 
man  is  interesting,  and  this  fact  warrants  us 
in  reproducing  a  short  article  given  to  the 
readers  of  the  Christian  Union  recently  by 
Amanda  B.  Harris.  In  the  museum  of  the 
Institue  at  787  Broadway,  is  a  plaster-of-Paris 
cast  taken  of  the  head  of  Miss  Bridgman,  and 
which  has  been  always  a  feature  of  special 
attraction  to  visitors.  A  specimen  of  her 
handwriting  is  attached  to  it : 

*'If  any  one  supposes  that  by  reason  of  her 
deprivation  she  is  queer  or  awkward  in  per- 
son or  manners,  he  is  altogether  in  error. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  singular  in  her  ap- 


pearance. When  I  entered  the  parlor,  a. 
member  of  the  family  with  whom  she  live» 
was  playing  on  the  piano,  and  close  beside- 
her,  on  a  low  seat,  there  was  a  very  slight^ 
very  erect,  quiet,  self-possessed  looking  girl,, 
who  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  music, 
while  her  hands  were  busy  over  some 
crocheting,  or  similar  work.  She  would 
have  been  taken  for  a  guest  who  was  nimbly 
fashioning  some  pretty  article  while  being^ 
entertained  with  music.  The  expression  of 
her  face  was  bright  and  interested ;  and  one 
watching  her  satisfied  look  would  have  been 
slow  to  believe  that  she  did  not  hear.  The 
green  shade  over  her  eyes  indicated  that 
she  was  one  of  the  blind.  She  had  on  a- 
brown  dress,  a  blue  ribbon  at  the  neck,  a- 
gold  ring  and  chain,  and  a  watch  or  a  locket 
in  her  belt — a  neatly-attired,  genteel,  lady* 
like  peraon,  looking  about  thirty-five,  though 
her  age  is  not  far  from  forty-four,  with  soft^ 
brown  hair,  smooth  and  fine,  a  well-shaped 
head,  fair  complexion,  and  handsome  features.. 
That  was  Laura.  Dr.  Howe  spoke  of  her 
as  *  comely  and  refined  in  form  and  attitude,, 
graceful  in  motion,  and  positively  handsome 
in  features;'  and  of  her  *  expressive  face,*" 
which,  indeed,  in  sensibility  and  intelligence^ 
is  above  rathpr  than  below  the  average. 

**  As  soon  as  the  information  was  conveyed 
to  her  that  she  had  a  visitor  from  her  native 
State,  who  knew  people  i;iVy»^  town  where 
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tier  nearest  kindred  live,  Bhe  came  swiftly 
■across  the  room,  leaving  her  work  on  the 
•center-table  as  she  passed  it,  and  grasped 
my  hand,  laughing  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
«hild.  Then  she  sat  down  face  to  face  with 
the  lady  who  has  charge  of  her,  and  com- 
aueneed  an  animated  conversation,  by  the 
manual  alphabet,  easily  understood  by  one 
who  has  practiced  it ;  but  the  slight-of-hand 
by  which  the  fingers  of  the  friendly  hostess, 
manipulating  on  Laura's  slender  wrists,  com- 
municated with  that  living  consciousness 
■shut  in  there  without  one  perfect  sense  except 
of  taste  and  touch,  was  something  mysterious, 
inscrutable  to  my  duller  sense.  Yet  that  the 
communication  was  definite,  quick,  incisive, 
•so  to  speak,  was  manifest  enough,  for 
Laura's  face  beamed,  and  she  was  all  alert. 
Partly  by  the  letters  and  partly  by  signs  she 
•eaid  a  great  deal  to  me.  She  *  ought  to  bo 
at  home  to  be  company  for  mother,'  she  said ; 
and,  once  or  twice  she  fashioned  the  word 
•*  Mam-ma'  very  distinctly  with  her  lips. 
With  regard  to  this  vocal  expression,  Dr. 
Howe  says,  'She  has  attained  such  facility 
€or  talking  in  the  manual  alphabet,  that  I 
regret  that  I  did  not  try  also  to  teach  her  to 
«peak  by  the  vocal  organs,  or  regular  speech.' 
She  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  member  of  her 
family  now  dead,  and  said, '  That  was  a 
long  year  after  Carl  died.'  She  seemed 
brimming  over  with  things  to  tell  me,  and 
wanted  me  to  know  about  her  teaching  some 
•of  the  blind  girls  to  sew,  which  is  part  of  her 
-daily  employment  in  the  school  near  by,  and 
which  she  takes  great  pride  in,  threading 
the  needles  and  making  her  pupils  pick  out 
their  work  if  is  not  done  nicely.  She  is  a 
good  seamstress  herself^  does  fancy  work,  and 
<ian  run  a  sewing-machine. 

*•*•  Next,  she  caught  hold  of  my  hand  and 
led  me  up  two  fiights  of  stairs  to  her  room,  to 
«how  me  her  things ;  but  the  first  movement 
was  to  take  me  to  the  window,  where  she 
patted  on  the  glass  and  signified  that  I 
•should  see  what  a  pleasant  prospect  there 
was  from  it  And  there  she,  who  had  never 
€een  or  heard,  waited  by  my  side  in  great  con- 
tent while  I  looked  and  listened.  The  sky 
was  blue,  with  white  clouds  fioating  over  it, 
4md  birds  were  singing.  It  was  a  perfect 
April  day,  but  she  could  get  no  consciousness 
of  it  except  in  the  softness  of  the  air.    Yet 


her  face  was  radiant,  and  she  stood  there  aa 
if  she  both  saw  and  heard.  I  wish  I  couid 
bring  before  all  those  who  are  discontented 
with  their  lot,  repining  because  God  has 
withheld  something  from  them  or  taken 
something  away,  the  cheerful  face  of  this 
girl,  who  has  so  little,  but  who  accepts  it  as 
though  she  had  all ;  who  has  never  seen  a 
human  countenance  or  heard  a  human  voice, 
who,  in  the  infinite  glory  and  beauty  of  this 
outward  world,  has  no  part,  shut  in  by  her^ 
self  in  that  silent,  dark,  unchanging,  awful 
loneliness. 

**  The  next  act  was  to  show  me  how  springy 
her  bed  was.  Then  she  deliberately  took 
off  my  shawl,  as  if  she  meant  business,  and 
showed  me  all  the  pretty  things  and  con- 
veniences she  had  in  her  room,  opening  every 
box  and  drawer,  and  displaying  the  contents. 
Her  jet  chain  she  laid  against  her  neck,  her 
bows  and  collars  and  embroidered  handker- 
chiefs were  taken  up,  one  by  one,  and  deftly 
replaced  in  their  proper  receptacles.  Her 
writing  materials,  sewing  impliments,  little 
statuettes,  trinkets,  large  Bible — ^I  had  to  see 
them  all — and  then  her  wardrobe,  and  it  waa 
with  the  greatest  delight  she  ran  her  fingers 
over  the  'shirrs'  of  the  flounce  of  her  best 
winter  dress  and  the  cuirass  basque,  as  if  to 
say  that  her  things  were  in  the  latest  fashion. 
Finally  she  took  out  a  sheet  of  paper,  pressed 
it  down  on  her  French  writing-board,  ex- 
amined the  point  of  her  pencil,  and  wrote 
her  autograph.  '  Qod  is  love  and  truth.  L. 
N.  Bridgman.'  And  then  from  her  needle- 
base  and  spool-box  produced  a  cambric 
needle  and  fine  cotton,  and  showed  me  how 
she  threaded  a  needle,  which  was  done  by 
holding  the  eye  against  the  tip  of  her  tongue, 
the  exquisite  nicety  of  touch  in  her  tongme 
guiding  her  to  pass  the  thread  through.  It 
was  done  in  an  instant,  though  it  seemed 
impossible  to  do  it  at  all,  and  then  she  pre- 
sented me  the  threaded  needle  triumphantly, 
having  secured  it  by  slipping  a  knot. 

*'  After  descending  to  the  parlor  she  told 
me  how  kind  it  was  in  Dr.  Howe  to  fit  her 
up  such  a  pretty  room ;  and  then  I  must  go 
into  the  school-room,  whither  she  led  me  by 
the  hand,  and  introduced  me  to  several  of 
her  friends,  and  when  I  took  my  departure 
she  would  have  the  teacher  go  with  me  to  the 
door  to  tell  me  which  oar  to.  tiJpe,  ^ 
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"  The  last  report  of  Dr.  Howe  gives  some 
particiQars  relating  to  the  way  in  which  he 
brought  this  very  interesting  girl  into  com- 
munication with  her  fellow-creatures,  making 
her  *  one  of  the  human  family,*  patiently,  labo- 
riously, loyingly  going  oyer  a  tedious  process 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year  until 
she  became  what  she  is.  He  gives  also  some 
information  with  regard  to  her  circumstances. 
She  has  a  home  during  the  cold  weather  at 


the  institution.  She  earns  *  a  little  money  by 
making  bead-baskets,*  etc.,  and  has  the  in- 
terest of  two  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
bequeathed  to  her  by  two  friends,  mother 
and  daughter,  *  but  still  she  barely  receives 
enough  for  necessary  articles  of  dress,*  he 
adds,  gently  suggesting  the  needs  of  *this 
dear  child, '  for  whom  he  has  done  so  much, 
to  any  who  may  be  *  disposed  to  make  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Lonng  Fund  *  for  her  support.** 


THE    MOTHER'S    JOURNEY. 


A  MOTHER  sat  looking  at  the  glowing 
and  fading  firelight,  with  her  foot  rest- 
ing on  the  rocker  of  the  cradle,  whose  fretful 
occupant  had  at  last  been  stilled.  In  her  lap 
lay  the  torn  garments  which  must  be  mended 
before  the  morrow,  and  her  tired  fingers  held 
the  needle.  Her  home  was  like  that  of  the 
majority  of  people,  wherein  are  many  children 
and  a  small  income,  and  through  it  had  stalked 
the  usual  train  •f  infantile  maladies,  each  ad- 
ding wrinkles  to  the  patient  face  that  gazed 
upon  the  fire.  "  Oh,  my  weary,  iioeary  head  I  ** 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  lay  back  in  her  chair. 
An  old  man  suddenly  greeted  her :  ''  I  have 
power  to  grant  your  Wishes,  what  do  you 
desire?'* 

"  Best,  rest,**  she  cried ;  "  where  the  weary- 
ing care  of  childhood  and  infancy  may  not  dis- 
turb.   Give  me  this  if  but  for  one  short  hour.** 

'^Come,**  said  he;  and  taking  his  hand 
they  soared  through  the  blue  sky  to  the 
planet  Saturn,  that  old  star  with  its  crowns  of 
glory.  Through  these  shunmering  halos  they 
passed  and  alighted  in  the  city  of  Satumia. 
It  was  beautiful,  cleanly,  and  regular,  but 
very  quiet,  for  business  was  only  occasionally 
transacted  at  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  and  the 
inhabitants  spent  half  of  their  ten-hour  day 
in  repose.  So  the  mother*s  guide  led  her  to 
an  inn,  where  she  lay  down  and  slept  so  long 
and  soundly,  that  on  awaking  she  found  she 
had  lost  her  reckoning  of  time.  But  no  rum- 
bling of  wheels,  no  shouts  of  youth  or  of 
children  disturbed^  her,  so  she  lay  down  and 
slept  again.  Once  more  she  awoke,  but  all 
was  still,  and  again  she  slept.  At  last  rest 
itself  induced  weariness,  and  she  arose  and 
walked  out    Only  now  and  then  a  cart  with 


provisions  passed  slowly  along,  the  horse 
calling  at  regular  places,  which  he  seemed 
instinctively  to  recognize.  She  walked  to  the 
park.  It  was  spacious  and  exquisitely  ar- 
rt^ged,  yet  few  carriages  were  seen.  Oc- 
casionally an  aged  couple  drove  past  in  a 
low,  easy  carriage,  jogging  slowly,  with  slack- 
ened rein,  and  one  or  two  old  men  on  horse- 
back ambled  alpng,  their  white  locks  floating 
on  the  breeze.  On  the  beautiful  river  were 
only  a  few  boats,  and  these  rode  lazily  at 
anchor.  There  were  no  laughing  pic-nic 
parties,  no  merry  croquet  games,  no  nurses 
wheeling  along  a  small  hillock  of  lace  and 
muslin  with  a  tiny  speck  of  humanity  peep- 
ing from  among  its  folds.  No  children 
were  in  the  woods  playing  hide-and-seek 
among  the  leaves,  or  pelting  each  other  with 
the  glossy  brown  nuts.  A  few  old  men  and 
women  gathered  the  fruitage  of  the  trees,  and 
bore  their  loads  slowly  homeward.  She  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and,  finding  the  stores 
open,  entered  to  purchase  some  toys  for  the 
little  ones  at  home.  Nothing  was  there 
adapted  to  give  pleasure  to  young  people,  so 
she  wandered  on  till  she  met  her  guide,  and 
explained  to  him  the  object  of  her  quest. 

*'  You  will  find  none  in  the  city,**  said  he ; 
"  a  toy  store  would  prove  a  poor  investment 
here.'* 

Soon  they  came  to  a  large  building,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  surrounded  by  a 
fine  lawn. 

''I  suppose  this  is  a  school-house ?**  said 
the  mother. 

**  By  no  means,**  answered  her  companion ; 
^'  we  have  no  use  for  school-houses,  and  long 
ago  converted  them  to  other  purposes.** 
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**  How  do  your  people  live  with  so  little 
labor  ?  "  she  again  asked. 

"  Luxuriously,"  he  answered. 

**  But  on  our  earth,"  was  the  response, 
"  men  toil  early  and  late  to  earn  subsistence 
for  themselves  and  families;  can  the  Ba- 
tumi ans  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  their 
children  without  exertion  ? " 

The  old  man  relaxed  his  dignity  and 
smiled  slightly.  "Have  you  not  yet  dis- 
covered that  in  this  land  are  neither  children 
nor  youth  ?  Long  ago  all  the  Saturnians  were 
created,  and  no  one  dies  as  on  your  earth,  so 
each  is  now  able  to  work  for  himself  and  the 
production  always  exceeds  the  consumption." 

"  But  for  what  end  do  they  live  ?  "  the  lady 
asked. 

**  Simply  to  be  comfortable  and  happy," 
was  answered. 

"  Do  they  attain  this  end  ? "  she  queried. 

**  The  first,  generally  ;  the  latter,  rarely," 
said  the  guide;  "for  no  true  enjoyment  is 
found  except  in  living  for  others,  and  8a- 
tumia  oflfers  little  opportunity  for  that.    You 


asked  for  rest  as  God's  most  blessed  boon ; 
I  brought  you  here  to  find  it.  are  you  not 
satisfied  ? " 

The  care-worn  face  lighted  with  enthusiasm, 
which  gave  it  more  than  youthful  beauty,  and 
the  mother's  heart  swelled  as  she  cried, "  No,  a 
thousand  times  no !  What  would  life  be  with 
none  to  love,  none  for  whom  to  toil?  Let 
my  limbs  tremble  from  fatigue,  my  eyelids 
droop  from  weariness,  and  my  head  be  heavy 
with  the  thought- tides  of  motherhood,  it 
will  be  better,  iar  better  than  the  endless  re- 
pose of  Satumia. " 

She  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  her  guide, 
and  with  the  sweet  light  of  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm, tempered  by  a  sweeter  patience, 
learned  from  mother  love  and  care  still  beam- 
ing in  her  eyes,  opened  them  on  the  face  of  the 
sleeping  babe,  and  softly  sang,  as  she  re- 
paired the  rents  in  the  little  garments : 

Rest  is  not  quitting 
This  busy  career ; 
Rest  is  but  fitUn^ 
Oneself  to  his  sphere. 

LODOLA. 


MORE  PRETTY  FLOWERS  FOR  OUR  GARDEN. 

PERENNIALS. 


•*  Bring:  Flora,  bring  tliy  treasures  here. 
The  pride  of  all  the  blooming  year, 
And  let  me  thence  a  garland  fi-ame."— ift»7ten«ton«. 


IN  the  last  number  of  the  Phrenological, 
a  sketch  of  a  variety  of  annual  flowering 
plants  was  given.  To  give  a  sort  of  complete- 
ness to  the  suly ect,  we  now  present  a  variety  of 
those  agreeable  and  perhaps  more  satisfactory 
flowers,  called  perennials.  Technically  con- 
sidered a  perennial  is  a  plant  which  lives 
more  than  two  years,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  distinct  from  an  evergreen,  which  retains  its 
foliage  during  both  summer  and  winter.  Per- 
ennials continue  to  flower  for  several  years  in 
succession.  The  class  embraces  many  of  the 
most  attractive  ornaments  of  our  gardens; 
the  seed  may  generally  be  sown  at  any  time 
from  May  to  August,  and,  if  possible,  a  soil 
that  is  warm  and  moist  should  be  selected. 
The  Pentstemon,  which  is  the  first  in  the 
order  of  our  illustrations,  is  a  very  desirable 
perennial,  and  much  prized  for  its  highly  or- 


namental character,  its  graceful  habit,  and 
the  abundance  and  beauty  of  its  individual 
blossoms.  It  makes  a  very  attractive  and 
beautiful  border,  and  its  charms  entitle  it  to 
a  prominent  position  therein.  Its  tubular 
flowers  are  blue,  rose,  white,  scarlet,  and  pur- 
ple. The  seeds  of  this  variety  may  be  sown 
under  glass,  or,  if  a  cool  shady  place  can  be 
obtained,  in  the  open  ground.  We  give  a 
cut  of  the  plant,  and  a  representation  of  the 
full-blown  flower.  It  belongs  to  the  clasa 
known  as  half-hardy  perennials,  and  thrives 
when  kept  in  frames  or  in  a  cool  green-house 
during  severe  weather. 

The  French  honeysuckle  or  Hydesarum,  ift 
a  free  growing  plant  of  easy  culture ;  it  is 
hardy,  and  resembles  scarlet  clover.  SeedB> 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

We  give  an  en^r^Ta^^^^tJ^gj^  and 
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flower  of  the  Fankia,  which  is  also  a  desir- 
able variety  for  beds  or  mounds. 

The  Oriental  Poppy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifal  perennials  we  have,  and  the  intense 
•carlet  of  its  large  flower    renders  it  con- 
spicuous ;  when  used  in 
borders    or  clumps  of 
shrubbery,  it  tends  to 
give   an  effect  to  that 
which  otherwise  might 
appear  tame  and  unat- 
tractiye.     Like   most 
other  perennial  poppies, 
nTDMABUM.  ^g  specimen  is  quite 

hardy,  and  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 
The  Campanula,  or  as  it  is  better  known, 
the  Canterbury  bell,  is  quite  a  pretty  peren- 
nial, being  characterized  by  richness  of  color 
and  profusion  of  bloom.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  flower,  some  of  which  are 


FUHKIA— Pl«4NT  AND  FliOWSB. 

remarkable  for  their  stately  growth,  others 
for  their  close,  compact  habits,  but  the  Cam- 
panula is  one  of  the  most  charming  speci- 


We  now  come  to  notice  a  very 
popular  flower,  the  Carnation.  It 
is,  when  fully  developed,  large, 
smooth-edged,  with  wide  stripes 
running  from  the  base  to  the  out- 
er edges  of  the  petals.  It  is  half, 
hardy,  and  should  be  protected 
during  the  winter. 

Tlie  Hollyhock  of  our  child- 
hood^s  days  has  undergone  changes 
at  the  hands  of  modem  florists, 
until  now  it  ranks  even  with  the 
Dahlia  for  autumn  decoration. 
In  childhood  we  admired  the  Hollyhock, 
and  we  still  admire  it,  and  love  it  for  the  sweet 


Poi'HV   -Flower. 


associations  entwined  around  it.    Childhood, 
it  is  said,  is  especially  the  season  of  fiowen, 


Cam  PAN  I! LA 
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We  present  to  our  readers  a  picture  illoB- 
trating  a  Hollyhock,  which  is  considered  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  form. 

An  engraving  of  the  Picotee  is  presented 


Cabnatioh— Flowxb  and  Plaxt. 

and  the  poets,  therefore,  have  very  appropri- 
ately compared  that    early   period  of  our 


Hollyhock— Plant. 

existence  to  the  spring-time  of  the  year, 
when— 
"There's  perfume  upon  every  wind, 
>  Music  in  every  tree — 

r         Dews  for  the  moisture-lovinji:  flowers, 
Sweets  for  the  Bucking  bee ; 
The  sick  come  forth  for  the  healing  breese, 

The  yooDg  are  ^atherin^  flowers. 
And  life  is  a  tale  of  poetry, 
That  is  told  by  golden  hours/* 


Picotee— Flowbu  and  Plant. 

also,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Car- 
nation, only  its  stripes  run  around  the  edges 
of  the  petals,  instead  of  longitudinally. 

The  picture  of  the  Dianthus  Barbatus  rep- 
resents the  flower  and  plant  of  the  well  known 
Sweet  William,  which  scarcely  needs  descrip- 
tion here. 

Under  the  general  title  of  Dianthus  are  in- 
cluded three  of  the  finest  perennials  we  know, 
viz.:  the  Carnation,  the  Picotee,  and  the 
Pink ;  the  fi^st  two  we  have  already  noticed. 


DiANTMUH  DaRDATUB— FLOWBB  AMD  PLAMT. 
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Pink —Flow  jsR. 

the  last  is  the  smallest,  but  by  many  consid- 
-ered  the  prettiest  of  the  trio.  None  of  these 
specimens  flower  until  the  second  season,  and 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  either  under  glass  or 
in  the  open  ground.  The  shoots  which  prove 
imperfect  should  be  destroyed,  and  only 
^  the  fittest"  retained. 


DioiTAia;^— Flowkk  and  Plant. 

The  Digitalis  or  Foxglove,  is  a  very  orna- 
mental plant,  and  is  adapted  to  shrubberies 
and  other  half  shady  places.  It  comes  from 
Europe,  and  is  a  hardy  perennial.  The  stems 
of  the  plant  are  often  as  hi^h  as  three  feet, 
Hnd  the  flowers  are  bell-sliaped  and  beautiful. 


Being  hardy,  its  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  spring. 

The  Ipomopsis,  of  which  we  give  an  engrav- 
ing, is  remarkably  handsome,  with  long  spikes 
of  dazzling  orange  and  scarlet  flowers.  This 
plant  attains  a  height  of  from  three  to  four 
feet,  and  is  very  effective  for  conservatory  or 
out-of-door  decoration.  It  succeeds  in  light, 
rich  soil 

A  very  vigorous  perennial  is  the  Delphin- 
ium, or  Larkspur,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  beauty  and  highly  decorative  qualities. 
It  sometimes  attains  to  the  height  of  four  feet, 


1P0M0P8I8— Flower  and  Plant. 

and  the  spikes  of  the  flower  are  about  six 
inches  long.  The  prevailing  color  is  blue, 
shading  from  the  softest  celestial  to  the  dark- 
est purple  blue,  while  all  are,  more  or  less, 
marked  or  shaded  with  some  other  color. 
The  seeds  of  this  variety  may  be  sown  any 
time  in  spring,  and  the  roots  of  the  old  plants 
may  be  divided,  and  thus  the  supply  increas- 
ed to  any  extent. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  it 
has  lately  been  found  that  the  greatest  number 
of  sweet-scented  flowers  are  white,  and  out  of 


DBLPmNXUM—FLOWXB  AND  PLANT. 

all   proportion  to  the  sweet-scented  kinds 
in  other  colors;  y^Uft^HCPH^iescma^  reds  and 
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bliMS  are  nearlj  on  a  par ;  and  tbeir  yarions 
thadea  follow  the  typea,  but  the  nearer  they 
approach  to  white  the  more  they  are  scented. 
We  have  given  space  to  this,  and  the  other 
article  which  appears  in  the  Joubnal  for 
July,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  more  in- 
terest in  the  cnltiyation  of  flowering  plants. 
We  know  that  flowers  are  much  more  es- 


teemed now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago^ 
and  we  would  promote  a  further  regard  foit 
them.  May  we,  however,  while  admiring  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  flowers,  not  forget 
the  great  Creator  of  all  these  "  sweet  nurs- 
lings of  the  vernal  skies,^*  who 

** mide  the  flowers  to  beautify 

The  earth,  and  cheer  man't  careful  mood.*** 


8L0TENLT    6IBL8. 


IWASvidting  a  young  mother  lately,  in 
company  with  a  lady  of  singular  strength 
and  ^wisdom.  Our  hostess,  Mrs.  French,  was 
a  high-spirited,  nervous  woman,  with  large 
Ideality  and  Constructivenesa.  8he  bad  two 
little  girls,  of  ten  and  twelve  years— bright, 
winning  children,  but  organized  quite  differ- 
ently lh>m  their  mother. 

My  friend,  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  myself  were 
often  pained  during  the  visit  by  the  tone  of 
criticism  and  coldness  that  characterized  al- 
most everything  said  by  Mrs.  French  to  her 
children.  One  day  the  mother  complained 
openly  to  us  of  the  carelessness  of  the  little 
l^ls,  saying: 

**  They  are  so  different  from  what  I  was  at 
their  age,  that  I  can  not  understand  them  or 
have  any  patience  with  them.  Why,  when  I 
was  twelve  years  old  I  made  a  dress  for  my- 
self; and  I  used  to  keep  my  room  and  my 
bureau-drawers  so  neat  that  everybody  praised 
me  for  my  good  order.  I  am  really  afraid 
Belle  and  Annie  will  grow  up  slovenly  and 
idle,  hi  spite  of  all  that  I  can  do." 

Mrs.  Jaciuon  heard  her  through,  and  then 
she  said : 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  French,  did  your  mother  nev- 
er feel  dissatisfied  with  you  on  some  other 
score,  or  were  you  perfect  in  every  respect?" 

**0h,  nol  Satisfied?  Ko,  not  by  any  means. 
Mother  was  a  great  student,  and  she  was  wor- 
ried to  death  for  fear  I  should  grow  up  a 
dunce.** 

**  Then  I  suppose  she  made  you  miserable  by. 
perpetually  mourning  over  your  dullness." 

**Tou  are  wrong  there;  she  was  the  most 
patient  woman  in  the  world.  8he  gave  all  the 
opportunity  I  wanted  to  practice  my  house- 
keeping and  dress-making  skill,  and  then  she 
coaxed  me  to  stydy;  if  she  hadn't  led  me 
gradually  to  take  an  interest  in  books,  I  never 
idiould  have  known  anytliing." 

**  Tour  mother  was  a  wise  woman,"  replied 


Mrs.  Jackson ;  ^  but  you  must  pardon  me  if  I 
say  tliat  you  are  taking  exactly  the  <^poeite 
course  with  your  daughters." 

"My  daughters  I  Why,  they  are  crazy  for 
books ;  they  take  after  tbeir  grandmother." 

**yery  true;  but  can't  you  see  what  I  am 
aiming  to  show  you  ?  Ton  were  undeveloped 
in  one  part  of  your  nature,  and  developed  in 
another;  your  mother  kept  you  happily  and 
usefblly  employed  by  allowing  you  to  do  that 
which  was  easy  and  natural  for  you  to  do; 
then  she  skillftilly  and  gradually  encouraged 
the  part  of  you  which  had  the  poorer  start,  iT 
I  may  so  express  it.  Now,  if  you  were  to  pur- 
sue the  same  course  in  regard  to  your  girls, 
you  would  encourage  and  pnuse  them  in  thdr 
studies,  and  then  when  they  were  glowing^ 
with  the  delight  of  congenial  labor,  you  would 
direct  their  attention  gently  to  the  necessity  ot 
cultivating  every  part  of  the  diaracter.  In- 
stead of  that,  you  assume  that  your  daughters 
are  to  blame  for  not  being  develq[>ed  as  yoa 
were." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  French;  **I  am 
not  acting  as  my  mother  did ;  but  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  unnatural  for  a  girl 
to  be  careless  about  her  room  and  her  clothes.**' 

"I  don*t  think  we  weU  understand  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  unnatural.  There  are 
many  gradations  and  phases  of  nature.  It  is 
also  unnatural,  if  you  will  use  that  expreesioD,. 
for  a  girl  to  be  dull  at  her  arithmetic  and  bot- 
any. We  are  to  consider  our  children  and  our 
friends  as  farms ;  the  productive  parts  we  must 
profit  by,  the  rest  we  must  cultivate;  that  is 
the  way  your  mother  acted,  and  that  is  the 
way  you  must  do  if  you  would  not  harden  the 
soil  till  it  is  too  late  for  seed-sowing." 

Mrs.  French  was  silent,  but  deeply  attentive^ 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  went  on : 

•  We  are  indebted  to  Mean  Bntterick  A  Co.,  of  New 
York,  for  the  cm  of  the  SUoBtrattons  whldi  appear  !» 

this  article. 
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**  I  have  known  many  cases  of  sad  alienation 
in  families  flx>m  the  lade  of  wise  sympathy 
with  the  ofti^r  of  nature  in  children.  Some 
-children  deydop  one  quality  or  set  of  qualities 
first,  and  some  another.  What  is  wanted  is 
sympathy  and  tenderness  with  the  actual 
^hild.  Tou  can  not  produce  new  growths  by 
fault-finding;  instead,  you  must  concentrate 
the  sun  of  love  upon  the  yeiy  places  that  are 
most  sterile.  Suppose  the  sun  should  refuse 
to  shine  except  upon  blossoms  and  fhiit?" 

At  the  end  of  this  speech  Miss  Bell  came 
rushing  in,  her  apron  full  of  flowers  for  analyz- 
ing, her  dress  torn,  and  her  boots  muddy.  The 
mother  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  but  warned 
by  a  look,  she  was  silent. 

Mrs.  Jackson  called  the  sweet-faced  girl  to 
her  side,  helped  her  to  classify  her  specimens, 
and  then  asked  her  gently  how  she  got  so  torn 
and  soiled.  Belle  looked  a  little  ashamed,  and 
meeting  a  smile  from  her  mother  instead  of  a 
frown,  she  owned  that  she  had  been  very  care- 
less, and  had  been  practicing  leaping  ditches 
with  her  sister,  without  thinking  anything 
about  her  nice  boots. 

Then  it  was  her  turn  for  a  lesson ;  and  Mrs. 
Jackson  explained  to  her  how  necessaty  it  was 
for  a  lady  to  adapt  her  actions  to  the  occasion 


and  to  her  dress.  **  It  is  really  a  serious  fault,'* 
she  said,  '*  to  spoil  your  expcnsiye  boots  in  this 
way." 

**  Tou  must  wear  your  old  boots  when  you 
go  botanizing,"  said  Mrs.  French,  indulgently. 

At  tills  Belle  ran  to  her  mother,  and  tiirow- 
ing  her  arms  around  her  neck,  promised  to  try 
very  hard  to  bo  all  she  wished,  if  she  would 
only  let  her  go  for  flowers  and  stones,  and 
not  mind  if  she  looked  *'  like  a  pauper's  child" 
when  she  was  **  on  a  tramp." 

When  Belle  went  out  Mrs.  Jackson  said : 

**  Tou  see  the  child  is  not  careless  because 
she  lacks  perception  of  order  and  beauty,  but 
because  her  mind  is  directed  exclusively  to 
one  set  of  ideas.  Her  vigorous  body  calls  for 
open-air  exercise,  and  her  thoughts  turn  in- 
voluntarily to  the  subjects  presented  to  her  at 
school.  She  does  not  think  about  her  room  or 
her  clothes.  It  is  your  business  to  develop  her 
in  that  directicm ;  but  you  must  go  to  work  in 
the  same  way  that  you  would  to  teach  her 
Latin  or  geometry.  Above  all,  don't  begin  by 
assuming  that  ignorance  is  guilt  in  that  de- 
partment more  Uian  in  any  other.  The  child 
knows  better,  intuitively,  and  will  lose  faith  in 
you  and  love  for  you  in  proportion  as  your 
management  is  unskillihl  and  unsympathetic." 

MBA.  M.  F.  UUTT8. 


THE    BLUE    JAT. 


rriHE  blue  Jay  of  America  closely  resembles 
JL  the  English  jay,  but,  nevertheless,  has  a 
decided  individuality  of  its  own.  It  is  found 
quite  generally  throughout  tlie  woods  of  North 
America,  and  is  very  plentiful,  but  never  asso- 
<^atcd  in  laige  numbers.  The  flocks  at  the 
most  number  thirty  or  forty  individuals,  and 
these  for  a  short  time  only  in  the  course  of  tlie 
year. 

The  blue  Jay  is  a  mocking-bird  in  the  flexi- 
bUity  of  its  voice,  being  able  to  imitate  the 
notes  of  nearly  every  bird  in  the  forest ;  and  it 
is  very  much  given  to  attacking  owls,  and 
never  can  see  one  without  giving  the  alarm 
and  rushing  to  the  attack,  backed  up  by  the 
othar  Jays  which  have  been  attracted  by  the 
ciy. 

The  blue  Jay  is  very  fond  of  fruits  and  seeds, 
and  sometimes  does  considerable  damage  to 
the  agriculturist ;  yet  the  bird  is  not  without 
its  uses,  for  in  storing  up  chestnuts  and  other 
provisions,  the  Jay  drops  many  in  its  passage, 
and  thus  plants  many  useful  trees. 


The  Jay  is  carnivorous,  living  upon  more 
animal  than  vegetable  food,  and  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  young  birds  form  a  lai^o 
part  of  its  sustenance,  and  it  robs  many  ncsta 
of  their  eggs. 

In  captivity  this  bird  is  mischievous,  given, 
like  the  magpie,  to  the  caorying  off  of  small 
glittering  objects  and  hiding  them 

He  even  learns  to  talk,  and,  when  trained  in 
this  respect,  is  very  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ment. Kindly  treated,  the  blue  Jay  becomes 
very  afibctionute  toward  its  owner,  and  can  be 
trained  to  live  in  harmony  with  creatures  which 
in  its  wild  state  it  would  cat  Its  nest  is  large, 
compactly  made,  and  set  in  the  upper  branches 
of  some  tall  tree;  tlie  cedar  is  chiefly  preferred 
for  that  purpose.  The  nest  is  lined  with  flne 
roots  and  soft  flbers.  .  Four  or  flve  eggs  are 
layed  by  the  female ;  they  are  of  a  dull,  olive 
tint,  spotted  with  brown. 

So  general  is  the  blue  Jay's  reputation  for 
mischief,  that  the  negroes  of  the  South  have 
generally  regarded  it  in  a  superstitious  and 
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rather  hateftil  light  The  belief  has  been  pre- 
yalent  among  thoee  poor,  benighted  creatures 
that  this  bird  is  a  sort  of  agent  of  the  eyil  one, 
canyhig  tales  to  hhn  of  all  kinds  of  slanderous 
gossip. 
The  Jay  is  a  bright-feathered,  beautiful  bird, 


parts  beneath  the  eyes  and  throat  are  of  a  ricli 
azure,  purple,  and  blue.  The  wing  colors  are 
a  bright  blue,  and  over  that  are  rich  bars  with 
black  streaks  and  white  tippings.  The  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  light-blue,  dip- 
ping into  purple  at  the  tip,  and  the  remaining 


THE     B  L  i:  K     JAY. 


and  too  well  known  to  need  description.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  body  are  of  a  light-pur- 
plish blue ;  the  head  is- adorned  with  a  move- 
able crest  of  bright  blue  or  purplish  feathers, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  head  runs  a  narrow 
black  line,  rising  higher  than  the  eye.    The 


feathers  are  also  light-blue,  barred  with  black, 
and  at  the  tip  with  white. 

The  jay  belongs  to  the  family  garrvHtUB^  or 
talkative  birds.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  a 
pigeon,  the  length  being  about  eleven  inches^ 
and  the  extent  of  wings  fourteen. 


HOW    TO    TIEW    LIFE. 


FROM  an  article  by  J.  R  Bachanan,  in 
Horns  and  School^  we  copy  the  following 
choice  paragraphs  of  sound  Phrenology : 

"It  is  brave,  generous,  and  loving  toil  which 
develops  all  that  is  good.  It  is  the  generous, 
loving,  philanthropic  soul  which  sees  the 
▼ast  beneficent  tendency  of  all  great  truths, 
which  never  asks  the  stupid  question  of  cui 
hmo,  or  what  is  the  use  of  it ;  but,  quickly 


perceiving  the  much-loved  features  of  truth, 
as  the  mother  would  perceive  those  of  her 
child,  rushes  to  its  side  to  cherish  and  de- 
fend it  It  is  obvious  enough  that  the  gen- 
erous, noble,  loving  emotions  make  us  seek, 
espouse,  and  defend  the  truth;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  enable  us  to  discover 
the  truth,  and  that  love  is  the  essential  in- 
spiration of  wisdom. 
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"  We  perceive  and  comprehend  nothing  un- 
less the  mind  is  in  harmony  with  the  concep- 
tion desired.  If  I  look  steadfastly  at  my 
finger,  thus,  the  eye  and  mind  are  adjusted  to 
the  conception  of  an  object  at  the  distance 
of  ten  inches,  and  they  can  not  recognize  any- 
thing at  the  end  of  the  hall ;  or,  if  I  look  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  I  do  not  see  my  fingers, 
or  I  see  them  in  a  dim  and  contradictory 
-way,  each  finger  seeming  to  be  in  two  differ- 
ent positions.  Hence,  to  perceive  anything, 
the  mind  must  be  adjusted  to  that  perception. 

**  The  spectator  who  looked  at  a  jury  and 
supposed  them  to  be  the  group  of  robbers 
on  trial,  easily  saw  a  villainous  look  in  all  of 
them,  for  he  was  looking  at  them  in  the' spirit 
of  vindictive  hostility,  unrestrained  by  any 
kind  sentiment,  and,  therefore,  his  conclusion 
was  false  and  devilish.  And  so  are  the  con- 
clusions of  all  who  look  at  nature  and  the 
universe  without  being  themselves  in  harm- 
ony with  the  divine  spirit  and  love  from 
which  all  nature  came. 

**  To  appreciate  a  picture  your  mind  must 
be  in  harmony  with  the  conceptions  of  the 
painter  when  he  painted  it.  The  cannibal 
savage  who  looks  at  a  fine  picture  of  a  love- 
ly woman  and  exclaims,  "  Humph  I  fat  young 
squaw  I  good  meat  I"  has  no  more  under- 


standing of  that  picture  than  the  '*  pure  rea- 
soning" philosophizer  has  of  the  universe 
when  he  looks  at  a  world  all  full  of  wise  and 
exquisite  adaptations,  all  full  of  budding  life, 
of  developed  beauty,  of  ascending  progress, 
and  a  towering  destiny  for  man  that  pinna- 
cles its  height  in  the  boundless  heaven, 
shrouded  from  common  vision  lest  it  should 
make  earth  seem  too  dull  by  contrast ;  and 
looking  at  all  this  with  eyes  that  scarcely 
pierce  beyond  the  tobacco-smoke  and  beer 
around  him,  entirely  unconscious  of  all  that 
is  above  him,  inspired  only  by  the  dim  dark- 
ness in  his  own  soul,  he  speaks  of  this  world 
as  one  vast,  godless,  dreary  scene  of  inflex- 
ible fate  and  pitiless  law,  in  which  nothing 
is  perceived  but  miserable  forms  of  animal 
life,  hopeless  and  suffering,  and  quickly  rot- 
ting back  in  the  foul  earth  to  reproduce 
similar  worthless  and  miserable  beings;  a 
world  in  which  the  highest  bliss  is  not  to  be 
bom,  or,  being  bom,  to  die  a  quick  and  easy 
death.  Such  a  conception,  which  in  Ger- 
many is  by  some  called  philosophy,  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  that  long  series  of  morbid 
speculations  which  from  the  time  of  Plato 
and  Ai-istotle  has  afflicted  the  mind  of  Europe, 
and  led  it  into  a  sleep  of  centuries  like  tne 
phantoms  that  led  Rip  Van  Winkle  into  the 
cave  of  his  long  rheumatic  slumbers. 


THE    HIDDEN    PALACE. 


If  every  bird  must  have  her  home, 

And  every  beast  its  lair, 
Then  sorely  thought  must  have  her  dome, 

Her  habitation  rare. 

A  place  where  memory  hides  her  gold, 
Where  hope  can  paint  her  skies, 

Fancy  her  airy  tent  can  fold, 
Or  through  the  ether  rise. 

High  arches  where  her  gong  can  soar ; 

A  chapel  for  her  prayer, 
Where  or^an  tides  of  music  pour, 

A-down  the  sea  of  care. 

A  place  where  reason  has  her  throne, 

Gives  her  decisions  fair. 
Where  faithful  conscience  sits  alone, 

O'er  every  deed  has  care. 

A  place  where  shelves  are  covered  o'er 
With  thoughte  in  ffreen  and  gold. 

Where  all  life's  marv'lons  mystic  lore, 
Can  silently  unfold. 


A  dome  where  grandest  tower  can  be. 

Where  soul  can  look  afar ; 
Through  love's  nncloaded  bine  can  see. 

Faith's  rising  morning  star. 

Beneath  it  gardens  gay  and  green, 
Where  peace  can  plant  her  flowers, 

Joy's  roses  intertwining  seen. 
With  friendship's  shaded  bowers. 

Angels  have  hung  these  hidden  halls, 
With  gleaming  star-lamps  bright, 

With  living  flowers  frescoed  its  walls, 
And  bathed  its  floors  with  li^ht. 

And  he  who  spends  his  heart  and  time 
Searching  the  realm  of  thought. 

Will  flnd  her  dwelling-place  sublime, 
With  mystic  marble  wrought. 

Oh,  hidden  palace!  house  unknown. 

That  holds  this  soul  of  mine. 
My  only  undecaying  home. 

Beyond  the  shore  of  time. 
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It  moYoth  with  me  whole  and  soand, 

When  I  shall  move  np  there, 
My  only  roof  that  can  not  fall, 

]  n  all  God*8  every  where. 

Oh,  shame  I  that  we  should  spend  our  aU 

Of  this  short  life  so  fleet. 
In  roarinf^  palaces  to  fall 

And  crumble  at  our  feet 


If  we  should  chisel  ourselves  out 

Of  this  hard  block  of  fate, 
And  polish  here  and  polish  there, 

We  something  {ipmnd  might  make. 

The  only  thing  we're  sure  of  here 
Is  this  one  house  unbought. 

Then  let  us  store  with  Jewels  rare, 
The  palace  of  our  thought 

LTDXA.  M.  MXLLAXIX 


mi\  ijTountrg  and  lis  lesaun^. 


Tbftt  whifik  oMkM  A  ti»oA  Coo«Utatioa  mut  keep  it,  tIs.,  bmb  tf  wMok  Md  tIHm;  tulitlM  that,  bocMM  th«7  imooA  b0I  wltk  wwUly 
taMt,  nut  h*  mnSaWy  prop«gml*d  by  a  rirtaou  mIomUob  of  joolk.— ITWteM  An*. 


THE  ABSORBING  POWER  OF  INTEREST  ON  MONET. 

BVSBY  ONB  HIS  OWN  ACTUARY. 


THIS  theme  has  been  perhaps  more  fully 
discussed,  and  through  longer  periods, 
than  perhaps  any  ot^er  now  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  objective  point  of  elucidation — 
that  is,  it  being  granted  that  money  being 
an  indispensable  factor  in  production  and 
exchange  thereof^  what  compensation  is  it 
entitled  to  as  contrasted  with  capital  and 
labor — soems  as  distant  and  as  obscure  as 
ever. 

In  Hebrew  theocracy,  when  the  church 
was  the  state,  Moses,  as  the  direct  mouth- 
piece of  the  Almighty,  most  unequivocally 
prohibited  the  taking  of  interest  on  money 
or  merchandise  from  the  Jews,  but  espec- 
ially permitted  it  to  be  taken  from  all  out- 
siders. 

This,  from  a  national  standpoint,  was 
shrewd  statesmanship,  though  not  as  clear- 
ly demonstrated  then  mathematically  as  it 
now  is  that  by  usury  the  lender,  whether  as 
an  individual  or  a  nation  —  with  interest 
more  cumulative  than  production — ^was  sure 
to  absorb  the  borrower. 

Ages  after,  when  the  work  of  "  reconstruc- 
tion "  of  the  ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem  was 
in  progress,  perhaps  from  the  ravages  of  war, 
perhaps  for  assessments  for  improvements, 
certainly  to  pay  high  taxes,  an  earnest  cry  of 
distress  from  the  people  came  to  Nchemiah 
(sec  Chapter  Y.),  complaining  that  they  had 
been  forced  to  mortgage  their  homos  for 


food,  so  fearful  were  their  exigencies,  and 
others  had  incurred  the  same  liabilities  to 
pay  their  taxes,  then  termed  '^the  king's 
tribute." 

Another  class  (perhaps  those  who  had  no 
houses  and  lands)  complained  that  they  had 
been  forced  to  send  away  from  home  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  earn  the  required 
means,  and  the  condition  of  things  showed 
no  prospect  of  alleviation.  As  these  oppres- 
sions came  from  th^ir  own  fellow-citizens,  i& 
utter  disregard  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Mosaic  teachings,  the  grand  old  patriarch 
was  exasperated,  as  he  says.  Chap.  Y.,  verse 
6,  "  I  was  very  angry  when  I  heard  their  cry 
and  these  words." 

But  unlike  many  of  our  present  agitators, 
who  would  have  simply  held  mass  meetings 
and  ^* cussed"  things  generally,  he  went 
straight  to  the  ''  rulers  and  the  nobles,"  as  he 
called  them,  and,  with  a  scathing  sarcasm 
never  surpassed,  he  showed  to  them  the  mis- 
erable inconsistency  of  freeing  their  country- 
men from  slavery  to  the  foreigner,  only  to 
rcinstitute  the  same  relation  to  their  own 
neighbors  by  the  more  insiduous  but  not 
less  deadly  means  of  usurious  interest 

And  having  pointed  out  to  them  tlio  ridic- 
ulous inconsbtency  of  their  practices  as  con- 
trasted with  their  precepts  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations,  which  was  especially  a  sensi- 
tive point  with  the  Jews,  deeming  themselves 
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(as  we  do  ourselyei)  the  yory  pattern  of  ex- 
cellence, he  waited  for  a  response. 

As  no  one  ^'  put  in  a  rejoinder/*  be  con- 
cisely put  the  question  thus  (10th  verse) :  '^I 
pray  you  let  us  leave  off  this  usury." 

Apparently  without  a  dissenting  voice  the 
motion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  when 
Nehemiah  swore  in  the  priests,  that  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law  should  bo  observed. 

And  that  no  element  of  earnestness  and 
solemnity  should  be  wanting,  the  grand  old 
functionary  said  (verse  18) : 

"And  I  shook  my  lap'*  (probably  his 
apron),  ''and  said,  8o  Ood  shake  out  every 
man  from  hU  hoxLse  and  from  hi$  labor  that 
^formsth  not  hi$  promise ;  even  thus  he  he 
ehaken  out  and  emptied.^'* 

After  the  customary  religious  exercises  the 
meeting  acyoumed,  and  the  chronicler  re- 
X>orts  that  the  obligations  then  entered  into 
were  faithfully  complied  with. 

Nehemiah  included  in  the  above-defined 
concession  the  restoration  of  the  real  estate, 
^  also  the  hundredth  part  (1  per  cent.)  of  the 
money,  the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil.** 

Commentators  think  that  the  1  per  cent 
adverted  to  was  the  monthly  rate,  say  12 
per  cent,  per  year,  payable  "  in  kind." 

Adam  Smith  tells  us  that  Brutus,  ''the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all,**  lent  money  in 
the  first  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  in 
Cyprus,  at  48  per  cent,  per  year;  but  under 
Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  280,  the  rate  at 
Rome  was  fixed  by  statute  at  4  per  cent.  In 
Athens  the  rate  wavered  from  10  to  86  per 
cent 

Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  seem  to 
have  united  in  combating  the  principle  of 
usury,  as  no  Christians  until  the  fifteenth 
century  were  allowed  to  receive  interest. 
The  Protestant  republicans  of  England  under 
Oromwell  reduced  the  rate  to  6  per  cent. 
This  reduction  worked  so  well  that  under 
Queen  Anne  (1714)  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
6  per  cent. 

The  range  in  Great  Britain  of  actual  rates^ 
as  indicated  by  the  price  of  consols,  from  1781 
to  1857  has  been  from  2^  to  5  per  cent,  with 
occasional  oscillations,  say  April  22d,  1852,  to 
2  per  cent,  and  November  9th  to  10th,  1857, 
to  10  per  cent,  which  is  there  deemed  the 
panic  point 

From  1857  to  the  present  time  the  averago 


rate  of  interest  has  there  been  considGrably 
higher  than  during  the  previous  century  and 
a  half,  which  is  deemed  by  many  as  the 
cause,  by  others  the  effect,  of  her  present 
decadence. 

We  ascribe  England^s  decline,  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  simultaneous  advance  of  Franco, 
largely  to  this  cause,  as  English  legislation 
has  not,  unlike  the  French,  secured  a  supply 
of  money  apportioned  to  the  demand,  which 
neglect  has  resulted — 

1st  In  keeping  her  rates  of  interest  for 
the  use  of  money  so  high,  as  compared  with 
the  earnings  of  production,  as  to  cripple  the 
latter;  and — 

2d.  By  the  violent  fluctuations  of  her 
money  market  induced  a  feverish  condition 
entirely  unknown  across  the  channel. 

And  if  we  are  correct  in  this  theory  as  re- 
gards England,  what  must  be  the  efiects  of 
our  most  fearfully  higher  rates  as  compared 
with  hers. 

Thanks  to  the  nineteenth  century,  whose 
mathematicians  are  as  untiring  as  her  me- 
chanics (God  bless  both),  we  are  better  pre- 
pared than  the  grand  old  Nehemiah  was  to 
analyze  the  causes  of  national  and  personal 
prosperity  and  disaster,  and  propose  in  our 
next  article  to  place  such  facts,  data,  and 
tools  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  that  in  the 
long  winter  evenings  they  can  figure  out 
problems  themselves,  without  sending  to  the 
stores  of  the  middlemen  for  statistics  in  this 
matter,  when  they  can  make  them  satisfac- 
tory enough  at  home.  j.  o.  dbew. 


MAKE    THEM    GITIZENS. 

T"rNDER  the  title  of  "  Justice  to  the  Red 
kJ  Man  at  Last,"  the  Christian  Intdlp- 
geneer  said :  One  of  the  mOst  hopeful  acts  of 
legislation  that  has  been  yet  consumqiated 
by  Congress  in  the  substantial  and  perma- 
nent interest  of  American  Indians,  is  the  act 
enabling  them  to  enter  public  lands  under 
the  Homestead  laws.  This  was  incorporated 
in  the  Deficiency  Bill  by  the  late  Congress, 
and  has  now  become  a  law.  By  its  provi- 
sions any  Indian  bom  in  the  United  States, 
who  is  the  head  of  a  family  or  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  who  has  aban- 
doned, or  may  hereafter  abandon,  his  tribal 
relations,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits 
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of  the  act  of  1862  to  secure  homesteads  to 
actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain.  It  is 
stipulated,  however,  that  the  title  to  lands 
acquired  by  an  Indian  under  the  act,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  alienation  or  incumbrance, 
either  bj  the  decree  of  a  court  or  voluntary 
conveyance,  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  the  patent.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  will  be  to  keep  the  Indian  out  of 
the  clutches  of  speculators  during  the  early 
years  of  his  transition,  and  to  save  him  from 
the  temptation  of  parting  with  his  lands  for 
rum,  or  for  a  petty  cash  oflfer.  The  act  fur- 
ther provides,  most  wisely,  as  an  inducement 
to  Indians  to  acquire  homesteads  and  aban- 
don their  tribal  relations,  that  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  distributive  share  of  all  an- 
nuities, tribal  funds,  lands^  and  other  proper- 
ty, the  same  as  though  they  had  maintained 
their  tribal  relations;  and  it  declares  that 
any  transfer,  alienation,  or  incumbrance  of 
any  of  their  interests  growing  out  of  their 
former  tribal  relations  shall  be  void. 

This  act  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  Commissioners,  and  will 
powerfully  reinforce  the  efforts  of  the  missicn- 
aries  of  the  various  Christian  bodies.    The 


rescue  of  the  Indian  from  savage  life,  and 
his  advancement  to  the  condition  of  citizen- 
ship, rest  mainly  on  the  success  of  the  effort 
to  Christianize  him,  and  to  cause  him  to  set- 
tle down  in  a  peaceful  and  permanent  home. 
The  implantation  in  his  mind  of  the  twin 
ideas  of  Ohristiamty  and  the  famUy  lunne 
will  be  important  factors  in  solving  the 
problem  of  his  civilization.  Our  missiona- 
ries will  now  be  enabled  to  bring  these  two 
powerful  levers  to  bear  simultaneously  upon 
our  long-neglected  and  cruelly-wronged  ab- 
origines, and  we  may  be  justly  sanguine  of 
greater  results  than  have  ever  before  been 
possible* 

[By  this  act,  not  as  wandering  vagrants,, 
but  as  settled  citizens,  Indians  may  now  be 
held  subject  to  civil  law,  and  rehired  Uy 
earn  an  honest  living.  Industrious  whites^ 
should  not  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  lazy, 
nomadic  *^  redskins,"  and  each  should  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  results  of  his 
own  industry.  Let  the  Indian  turn  f&rmer, 
stock-grower,  miner,  or  manufacturer,  as  he 
may  prefer,  and  so  add  something  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  instead  of  impoverish- 
ing it.  Let  us  all  help  to  educate  and  evan- 
gelize the  Indian.] 


GEOB<j^E    W.    PATTERSON, 

MEMBER     OF     THE     ASSEMBLY     OF     NEW     JERSEY.* 


TOU  have  a  sensitive,  active  and  excit- 
able nature.  You  are  like  the  parlor- 
match  more  than  you  are  like  the  old-fash- 
ioned kitchen-match — ^just  one  dash  of  the 
parlor-match  sets  it  aflame,  while  the  kitchen- 
match  has  to  be  rubbed  two  or  three  times 
in  order  to  wakedt  up.  Some  human  beings 
are  slow,  moderate,  and  cool;  others  are 
sharp,  sensitive,  prompt,  ready,  and  enthusi- 
astic; their  powder  is  quick  and  strong. 
We  find  horses  organized  in  the  same  way  as 

*  We  giT6  the  written  •tatement  Jnet  as  tbe  examiner 
dictated  it  to  the  reporter,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  boel- 
Dees,  while  the  sabject,  as  to  name  and  history,  was  en- 
tirely onlmown  ;  hence  it  appears  in  the  second  person, 
which  mars  the  style  somewhat  in  the  printed  form. 
When  we  learned  whom  we  had  thus  described,  we  solic- 
ited a  likeness  and  a  biography  for  insertion  in  the  Joub- 
KAL.  The  reader  by  comparing  the  phrenological  de- 
scription with  the  biography,  win  readily  see  that  the 
character  wis  drawn  to  the  life.— Ed. 


human   beings.    We  can  understand  then^ 
but  men  are  not  always  so  well  vnderstood. 
Hundreds  of  men  understand  their  horses^ 
but  do  not  understand  their  families  and  hu 
man  nature  in  general. 

You  inherit  your  mother's  nature  intel 
ectually,  and  your  figure  has  a  good  deal  of 
resemblance  to  the  feminine.  Tour  intellect 
takes  after  the  feminine  in  this,  that  it  i» 
prompt,  positive,  decided,  and  does  not  gen- 
erally see  but  one  good  way,  and  sometimes 
only  one  way,  when  the  calm,  logical,  philo- 
sophical mind  will  see  various  ways.  Your 
mind  comes  to  a  focus,  and  has  its  verdict 
ready,  and  has  everything  harnassed  to  carry 
it  out  If  you  will  look  at  what  is  called  an 
excavator's  pick,  you  will  find  it  is  a  be^vy 
affair  to  lift,  and  that  it  will  come  down  with 
a  very  heavy  blow,  but  it  is  so  organized  that 
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the  blow  comes  to  a  TCry  point;  while  the 
same  weight  of  metal  and  handle  might  be 
put  into  a  sledge  hammer,  with  a  great  broad 
face,  and  it  would  not  make  its  mark.  Your 
intellect  comes  to  a  focus,  and  makes  its 
mark.  You  put  your  facts  into  conclusions 
quicker  than  most  men  do. 

Your  Language  is  large.  You  should  have 
been  placed  where  talking  was  required, 
where  it  was  a  leading  factor  in  success.    You 


clearly,  fully,  and  earnestly.  Even  though 
you  had  no  education  at  all,  and  no  culture 
but  that  which  you  could  pick  up,  you  would 
talk  well  for  a  man  of  that  culture,  because 
it  is  one  of  your  best  points.  Of  late  years 
your  Causality  is  coming  more  into  use ;  yoc 
are  philosophizing  more;  taking  a  broader 
and  more  logical  range  of  thought;  are 
combining  facts  and  experience,  so  as  to  be 
more  sound  and  solid  as  a  thinker. 


PORTRAIT  OP  GEORGE  W.  PATTEUSON. 


•would  have  been  able  as  a  lawyer  to  ^and 
tip  and  fight  to  a  point,  with  fluency,  pertin- 
acity, and  earnestness,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple would  have  understood  you.  No  mat- 
ter what  your  subject  might  be,  half-grown 
people  would  see  the  drift  of  it,  and  feel  in- 
terested. In  the  business  or  field  of  efibrt 
Tvhere  you  are  accustomed  to  be,  your  talk- 
ing talent  enables  you"  to   express  yourself 


Your  judgment  of  strangers  is  good.  Your 
ability  to  see  the  absurd  and  the  ridiculous, 
and  show  up  that  phase  of  a  subject,  has  al- 
ways been  a  trait  with  you,  and  if  you  can 
not  overcome  a  man's  reasonings,  you  can 
show  the  absurdity  of  his  weak  places,  niul 
sometimes  get  the  laugh  started  against  :; 
sounder  side  of  the  question. 

You  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  art  and  na- 
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ture,  and  when  you  used  to  think  of  having 
money,  and  being  well  off,  your  thought 
was  not  so  much  to  have  a  pile  of  money, 
merely  to  be  rich  simply,  and  be  able  to  have 
a  certain  income  to  reinvest ;  but  your  desire 
for  property  took  the  form  of  handsome  sur- 
roundings, pictures,  books,  music,  gravel 
walks,  noble  trees,  and  plenty  of  friends  with 
social  standing  and  respectability.  Wealth, 
to  you,  meant  these  things  more  than  it  meant 
dollars,  and  you  would  be  likely  to  spend 
money  in  a  way  that  would  make  your  friends 
smile  rather  than  to  button  your  pocket 
tighter  and  hide  away  from  society  so  as  not 
to  be  expected  to  spend  much  money.  We 
have  known  men  to  move  away  from  their 
place  of  acquisition  and  go  into  a  new  one, 
and  pretend  to  be  in  moderate  circumstances, 
80  as  to  avoid  taxes  and  calls  for  liberality. 
Such  men  merely  want  to  be  rich  without 
the  expenses  which  go  wifih  wealth. 

You  are  ingenious,  and  if  you  were  called 
to  it,  you  could  use  tools  and  handle  ma- 
chinery with  skill.  Tou  would  make  a  good 
manufacturer.  It  interests  you  to  see  a  tall 
chimney  when  you  approach  a  town,  with  a 
black  flag  tinged  with  red  at  the  top.  You 
like  to  hear  hammers  and  saws  and  the  noise 
of  machinery,  because  such  things  look  like 
power,  achievement,  and  success.  You  have 
so  much  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
that  those  engines  of  force  seem  musical  to 
you. 

You  have  the  elements  of  speculation,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  reality  in  you,  after 
all,  than  ithere  is  of  speculation.  You  want 
a  solid  foundation  to  build  on,  and  then  you 
can  see  your  pathway  to  success  through  the 
channel  of  force  more  than  through  the 
channel  of  hope  and  speculation.  You  be- 
lieve in  working  your  passage,  and  you 
would  take  hammers  and  saws  and  planing- 
machines  to  help  you.  That  thought  comes 
to  you  through  your  Combativeness,  De- 
structiveness, and  Firmness,  but  it  goes  into 
that  channel  by  the  suggestions  of  Construct- 
iveness. 

You  love  life,  and  are  willing  to  bear  its 
burdens  for  a  hundred  years,  if  this  Lord  will 
give  you  health.  You  are  not  one  that  re- 
tires from  business ;  but  you  would  like  to 
be  so  situated  that  you  could  attend  to  so 
much,  and  only  so  much  business  as  might 


be  convenient  for  you.  You  would  like  to 
have  junior  partners,  who  could  run  your 
business  and  let  you  go  to  Long  Branch,  or 
to  Europe  for  a  month  or  two.  You  would 
not  think  of  retiring  from  business  until  your 
position  was  secured;  and  even  then  you 
would  bo  interested  in  the  business  going  on 
around  you,  and  would  bo  mixed  up  as  much 
with  business  men  as  you  could  be  without 
being  in  the  way.  As  the  old  military  horse 
that  has  been  superannuated  and  put  into  a 
field  to  enjoy  himself,  will  gallop  and  prance 
when  the  cavalry  on  parado-day  come  dash- 
ing by  his  field,  and  though  his  limbs  have 
seen  better  days,  and  he  is  only  the  wreck  of 
what  he  was,  he  puts  on  all  the  airs  of  for- 
mer days,  showing  the  spirit  lives  in  him ; 
so  it  would  be  with  you  in  reference  to  busi- 
ness. 

You  are  more  honest  than  pious.  You 
have  the  love  of  justice  that  stands  like  a 
clinched  fist  demanding  of  people  tho  square 
tiling,  and  if  they  do  not  come  to  time,  you 
are  down  on  them.  You  have  a  feeling  that 
you  are  strong  enough  and  wise  enough  and 
smart  enough  to  get  an  honest  living,  and  a 
good  one,  and  you  would  never  take  undue 
advantage  of  a  man,  unless  you  did  it  by  way 
of  reprisal.  If  a  man  should  put  the  toils 
around  you,  and  get  ton  thousand  dollars  out 
of  you,  you  might  figure  to  get  it  back,  and 
when  you  got  it  fairly  back,  you  would  tell 
him  of  it  and  laugh  about  it,  and  if  you 
could  pay  him  off  in  his  own  coin,  and  have 
a  crowd  around  you  to  enjoy  his  discomfit- 
ure, you  would  have  all  the  satisfaction  you 
wanted.  If  a  man  were  to  do  unfairly  by 
you,  you  might  prosecute  him  and  recover  a 
v^dict,  and  give  the  result  of  it  to  the  poor^ 
to  show  him  it  was  not  the  money  you 
wanted. 

You  would  set  a  good  table,  not  for  your- 
self only,  but  for  your  friends,  and  would 
provide  well  for  your  horse  and  dog.  Yoa 
beliove  in  living  well,  and  your  friends  know 
it,  and  are  liberally  served  at  your  table. 

You  are  a  good  friend  to  tho  little  folks. 
Children  like  you,  and  if  you  were  in  a  busi- 
ness where  you  could  cater  to  children,  you 
would  attract  the  families  who  had  children, 
for  the  children  would  learn  to  lead  tho  par- 
ents to  you. 

Your  social  nature  makes  friends  for  you. 
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yonr  energy  makes  people  respect  yon,  and 
your  ambition  gives  you  such  a  desire  for 
approval,  that  yon  are  very  likely  to  become 
popnlar.  If  you  were  to  become  a  politician, 
and  go  in  harmony  with  your  own  nature, 
the  voters  would  know  that  the  money  that 
was  raised  would  be  appropriated  for  its 
proper  objects,  and  that  cheating  and  jobbery 
would  be  at  a  discount  while  you  had  the 
reins.  Moreover,  men  who  did  not  belong 
to  your  party  would  vote  for  you.  You 
might  be  strong  for  your  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  you  are  stronger  for  the  public 
good.  Tou  have  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  with  your  organisation  you  can  secure 
better  success,  both  in  business  and  in  poli- 
tics, by  striking  for  the  right,  no  matter 
whom  it  hits. 

On  the  whole,  you  have  a  very  strong  or- 
ganization. If  you  had  a  little  more  of  the 
devout,  a  little  more  hold  on  the  spiritual, 
to  go  with  your  integrity,  energy,  skill,  and 
affection,  you  would  be  better  rounded  and 
mere  complete,  and  you  could  the  better 
hold  your  impulsiveness  under  proper  re- 
straint When  a  man  feels  this:  **Thon, 
God,  seest  me,**  he  is  apt  to  restrain  his  own 
impulsive  power,  feeling  that  he  has  a  Judge 
above  Moil 


Lying,  as  New  Jersey  does,  between  the 
two  greatest  cities  of  the  Union,  her  peo- 
ple partake  in  a  large  degree  of  the  cosmo- 
politan character  of  New  York,  having  some- 
thing of  its  energy  and  activity ;  and  show, 
also,  something  of  the  imprees  which  the  more 
staid,  sober,  and  conservative  spirit  of  Phil- 
adelphia has  produced  upon  the  southern 
portion.  No  other  State  of  its  size  has  given 
more  substantial  marks  of  solid  progress  in 
wealth,  improvements,  and  more  especially  in 
education.  In  this  last  respect,  however 
much  and  often  misrepresented,  it  has  always 
held  a  commanding  position.  But  there  is 
one  thing  for  which  its  p&tpU  are  particulary 
distinguished — ^their  spirit  of  independence 
and  love  of  liberty.  On  their  soil  were  fought 
some  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  no  people  can  be  more  proud 
of  this  fact  or  show  a  deeper  interest  in  pre- 
serving everything  that  tends  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  **  the  days  which  tried  men's 
souls.** 


One  of  these  historic  battle-fields  is  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  and  not  far  from  the 
well-known  site  of  this  battle-field  was  bom^ 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1829,  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  George  W.  Patterson.  He  is  a 
descendent  of  Seotch-Irish  ancestry,  of  men 
who  fought  with  Wallace,  and  some  of  whom 
survived  the  horrors  of  Londonderry's  famous 
seige.  His  father,  John  C.  Patterson^  is  now 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  has  held  for 
forty-five  consecutive  years  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  county  ofiSoes. 

Young  Patterson's  early  education  was  not 
of  a  kind  seemingly  to  fit  him  for  the  import- 
ant place  he  has  held  for  some  years.  A 
few  winters  spent  at  school  in  mastering 
those  rudiments  of  language  and  business 
which  are  essential  parts  of  every  scholar's 
'*  stock  in  trade,"  were  all  that  he  could  catch. 
He  is  the  sixth  son,  and,  as  is  the  case  even  in 
this  country,  the  younger  sons  do  not  always 
receive  their  equal  share;  young  Patterson 
"  followed  the  rule."  A  farmer,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  carpenter,  old  Mr.  Patterson 
"  drafted  "  his  boys  at  an  early  age  into  ther 
service  of  his  farm.  On  this  farm,  and  at 
the  work  which  it  requires,  young  Patterson 
passed  the  time  until  hii  sixteenth  year. 
From  the  farm  he  passed  to  the  work-shop^ 
and  began  assiduously  to  learn  the  mysteries 
of  the  carpenter's  honorable  trade.  He  *'  serv- 
ed his  time,"  and  soon  after  passing  his  ap- 
prenticeship embarked  in  the  same  business 
for  himself.  He  continued  at  this  with  fair 
success,  both  in  reputation  and  in  pocket,  until' 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  I860. 

It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  he  had  sup- 
plemented the  defects  of  his  early  educatien 
by  a  careful  reading  of  the  best  authors 
within  his  reach.  The  **  newq>aper  "  bore  its 
part  in  the  training  which  he  gave  himself; 
but,  perhaps,  what  did  most  for  him,  was 
the  incitement  of  the  winter's  **  Debating 
School."  Upon  whichever  side  of  a  subject 
he  was  named  as  advocate,  that  side  of  the 
qvfcstion  he  studied  with  all  possible  indus- 
try, preparing  hitaiself  for  it  as  if  it  were  to  be 
a  contest  with  Webster  or  Clay  upon  the 
other.  When  the  war  came,  the  usefulness 
of  this  training  became  apparent.  All  will 
recall  the  promptness  with  which  New  Jer> 
sey  responded  to  President  Lincoln's  sum* 
mons.    Patterson  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer 
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ihU  seryices  m  a  soldier ;  and  he  did  more 
than  this — he  filled  others  with  something 
of  his  own  patriotic  enthusiasm.  The  word 
with  him  was  not  "  Go  I"  but  "  Come  I "  Men 
to  this  day  recall  with  pleasure  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  nervous,  fiery  eloquence,  his  apt, 
striking,  and  unanswerable  '* points^*  and 
applications,  and  the  resistless,  natural  logic 
with  which  he  bore  down  all  before  him. 

For  two  years  he  served  as  first  lieuten- 
ant of  company  **  Q,"  14th  New  Jersey  Vol- 
unteers, and  then  was  compelled  to  resign  on 
account  of  disease  contracted  in  the  army. 

He  came  home,  as  he  supposed,  to  die,  but 
recovering,  filled  the  position  of  Assistant 
Provost-Marshal. 

He  had  associated  in  political  sympathy 
with  the  Republicans,  and  having  been  a 
steady  reader  of  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
regarded  Mr.  Greeley  as  his  ^^  political  father ;'' 
so ,  when  the  "  Liberal  movement "  was  inau- 
gurated, he  followed  the  lead  of  the  "  white- 
hatted  **  philosopher,  and,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Greeley  had  a  no  more  earnest  and 
effective  supporter. 

In  1878  he  was  chosen  by  the  Democrats 
to  represent  them  in  the  Legislature  at  Tren- 
ton, and  in  1874  was  returned  by  a  large 
majority;  and  last  year  he  received  a  still 
larger  majority,  and  has  exerted  so  much 
influence  in  the  Assembly  that  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  natural  leader  of  the  Demo- 
-cratic  majority. 

During  the  session  of  1878-74  arose  the 
well-known  struggle  over  what  has  passed 
into  history  as  one  of  New  Jersey^s  most  im- 
portant statues,  the  *^  Free  Railroad  Law.^' 

Nearly  forty  years  before,  the  State  had 
^jonveyed  to  the  "  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road Corporation"  the  exclusive  monopoly 
of  building  railroads  in  New  Jersey,  This 
franchise,  a  most  valuable  and  all-powerful 
one,  had,  just  previous  to  Patterson^s  d&mt 
on  the  political  stage,  expired  by  limitation, 
and  the  vast  corporation  with  all  its  roads, 
trunk,  and  auxiliary,  had  been  acquired  by 
Col.  **  Tom "  Scott,  and  plwsed  under  the 
•control  of  the  Penn.  Central  R  R.  Company. 

Efforts  had  from  time  to  time  been  made 
to  get  the  power  to  build  a  "  competing  line" 
between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
"delphia.  Under  the  rule  of  ^'Camden  and 
Amboy"  this  was  plainly  impossible,  and  after 


^  Pennsylvania"  came  upon  the  scene,  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  task  would  prove  al- 
most a  Herculean  one.  No  such  scenes  were 
ever  witnessed  in  Trenton  as  during  the  try- 
ing winter  of  the  session  to  which  alludon 
is  made.  Patterson  was  among  the  fore- 
most on  the  side  of  the  people  against  the 
new  proposed  monopoly.  Day  after  day  he 
fought  his  opponents  with  Spartan  earnest- 
ness, and  on  more  than  one  occasion  his  ap- 
peals rose  to  the  height  of  eloquence. 

When  it  was  found  that  no  "  special  char- 
ter" could  be  passed,  Patterson  threw  him- 
self, soul  and  body,  in  favor  of  the  project 
to  free  the  State  forever  from  the  bonds  of 
any  one  corporation.  So  "warm"  did  the 
work  become,  so  great  was  the  popular  ez- 
citemeut  created  all  over  the  State,  that 
when  the  final  vote  was  reached,  of  the  eighty- 
one  members  of  the  Legislature,  not  one  was 
found  of  suflScient  hardihood  to  vote  against 
it,  and  it  stands,  to-day,  as  the  crowning 
triumph  of  Mr.  Patterson's  legislative  career. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  popular  and  pursuasive. 
On  the  stump  or  in  the  lecture-room  he  is 
influential  and  strong.  By  force  of  natural 
genius  he  has  won  his  way  to  a  high  place 
in  the  councils  of  New  Jersey.  Bold,  brave, 
fearless,  and  incorruptible,  with  a  happy  fa- 
cility of  making  warm  friends  and  few  ene- 
mies, he  has  2^  future  such  as  seems  to  be 
open  before  very  few  men. 

One  secret  of  his  success  is  the  almost  po- 
etic devotion  with  which  he  worships  at  the 
shrine  of  Nature.  Familiar  frt>m  his  youth 
with  the  long  stretch  of  old  ocean,  which 
laps  the  shore  of  his  native  county,  he  has 
gathered  inspiration  from  its  grandeur  and 
i(8  eloquent  murmurings,  but,  most  of  all, 
from  the  noble  picture  oi  freedom  and  sub- 
limity which  it  affords. 

He  is  a  keen  "  sportsman,"  and  those  who 
indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the  field  have  to 
thank  him  for  many  beneficent  enactments 
for  the  preservation  of  game.  "  Forest  and 
Stream"  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  old  friends, 
and  they  are  almost  as  dearly  loved. 


SoMB  one  estimates  the  number  of  ab- 
sentees who  have  gone  to  Europe  to  see 
what  they  can  see  this  summer  at  upward  of 

seventy-five^tljpup^OOgie 
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YIYISECTIOJV    IN    THE    STUDY    OF    PSYCHOLOO  Y-JV  o.    1. 

THB  NATURE  AND  PROPAGATION  OP  NBRVOUS  INFLUENCES. 


THE  nervous  system,  as  all  students  of 
physiology  are  aware,  consists  of  a  pe- 
culiar tissue  styled  neurine,  of  texture  so  soft 
as  to  require  protection  by  an  osseous  envel- 
ope, when  aggregated  in  masses,  as  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  column,  and  by  ligamentous 
sheaths  of  cellular  tissue,  in  instances  where 
it  is  subjected  to  flexure.  Described  in  very 
general  terms,  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
system  consists  of  two  portions :  the  one  a 
spheroid  mass,  so  elongated  at  its  base  as  to 
form  a  cylindrical  process,  and  known  as 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis;  the  other,  an  assem- 
blage of  arborescent  rays  proceeding  from 
this  axis  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  form- 
ing the  trajectories  of  innervation.  Innerva- 
tion is  primarily  understood  as  designating 
the  specific  molecular  and  organic  influence 
of  nervous  tisssue.  The  central  portion  of 
the  nervous  system  consists  of  two  kinds  of 
tissue  or  neurine,  both  of  pulpy  consistency, 
one  white  and  the  other  gray.  The  latter  is 
composed  of  spheroid  nerve-cells,  of  from 
one-fiftieth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  millimeter 
in  diameter,  having  distinct  nuclei,  and 
centrally  situated  nucleoli  These  cells  send 
out  stellate  or  caudate  processes  in  all  di- 
rections of  material  identical  with  the  cell 
contents,  which  multiply  into  minute  fila- 
ments that  interlace  with  corresponding  fila- 
ments from  contiguous  cells,  or  unite  with 
the  axis  cylinders  of  the  nerve-tubes,  which 
constitute  the  elementary  form  of  the  white 
neurine,  and  vary  in  diameter  from  the  one- 
two-hundred-and-fortieth  to  the  one-two- 
hundred-and-eightieth  part  of  a  millimeter. 
The  ultimate  communication  between  the 
two  classes  of  tissue  under  all  circumstances 
resolves  itself  into  a  species  of  continuity  be- 
tween the  processes  sent  out  from  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  gray  neurine  and  the  axis  cylind- 
ers of  the  minute  white  fibers,  which  are 


invariably  composed  of  membranous  tubes 
inclosing  the  nervous  substance  under  two 
different  forms — first,  as  an  external  hollow 
cylinder  of  very  white  matter,  and,  secondly, 
within  the  latter,  as  an  axis  cylinder,  which 
refracts  the  light  less  strongly  than  the  exte- 
rior .one.  Both  granulate  on  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere — a  process  which  I  have  re- 
peatedly witnessed  under  the  microscope 
with  very  delicately  prepared  sections  of 
fresh  tissue.  From  my  own  observations,  as 
well  as  for  structural  reasons,  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  the  axis  cylinder  as  the  trajectory 
of  innervation,  of  the  motor  stimulant,  and 
of  the  sensory  impression.  The  white  mat- 
ter of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  formed  of 
these  innumerable  fibers,  which  in  some 
quarters  run  parallel,  are  concentric  at  other 
points,  and  diverge  or  converge  in  special 
instances.  Of  these  filaments  this  may  be 
stated  as  an  universal  rule,  namely,  that  from 
whatever  location,  whether  peripheral  or 
central,  the  anatomist  starts  to  follow  a 
white  fiber,  he  may  invariably  pursue  it  to 
its  termination  as  a  perfectly  separate  struc- 
ture ;  so  that  were  it  practicable  to  pickle  a 
subject  for  dissection  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
dissolve  away  the  whole  structure,  the  nerv- 
ous organism  excepted^  and  to  harden  that 
to  the  consistency  it  presents  after  immer- 
sion in  nitric  acid,  the  whole  motor  and  sen- 
sory organization  could  be  unraveled,  step  by 
step,  and  recorded.  The  gray  gelatinous 
nerve-fibers,  occurring  principally  in  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  but  also  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal, are  direct  continuations  of  the  elon- 
gated processes  of  ganglionic  nerve-cells — a 
fact  that  removes  all  doubt  as  to  their  real 
nature  and  function. 

The  difference  in  function  that  subsists  be- 
tween the  gray  neurine,  which  generally  oc- 
curs in  masses  or  laminsB,  and  the  white,  thai 
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occurs  in  fibers,  is  no  donbt  elementary ;  the 
former  haying  excitor  properties  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  motor  or  sensory  as  the  situation 
may  prescribe;  the  latter  appropriated  to 
the  annunciative  part  of  sensation  and  motor 
activity.  Thus,  in  the  spinal  column  and  in 
the  various  ganglia,  where  the  gray  matter 
occupies  a  central  position,  it  has  an  excito- 
motor  or  sensory  function,  as  the  function  of 
the  giv^n  center  may  determine;  while,  in 
its  peripheral  situations,  as  in  the  cortex  of 
the  cerebrum,  where  it  is  disposed  in  convo- 
lutions, and  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum, 
where  it  is  arranged  in  lamin»,  it  has  a  co- 
ordinating and  cognitive  function,  and  thinks 
and  wills,  or  feels  and  longs.  If  I  were  to 
attempt  to  express  the  distinction  in  a  sin- 
gle sentence,  I  should  say  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  innervation  has  its  special  source  in 
the  excitor  properties  of  the  gray  tissue,  and 
is  propagated  and  distributed  by  the  white 
fibers. 

WHAT  THS  MI0B080OFB  BKYKAL8. 

As  examined  in  detail  under  a  microscope 
magnifying  000  diameters,  the  organic  struc> 
ture  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
nerves,  presents  the  following  general  forms : 

1.  A  congeries  of  straight  tubes,  like  a 
string  of  mock-pearl  beads,  the  spheroid 
swellings  of  which  are  separated  by  interme- 
diate canals,  and  which  run  parallel  to  each 
other,  occasionally  crossing,  but  never  anas- 
tamosing,  and  contain  a  peculiar  white  mat- 
ter, designated  as  the  nervous  fluid.  These 
nodulated  tubes  occur  principally  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

2.  A  set  of  simple  cylindrical  filaments, 
generally  larger  than  the  nodulated  fila- 
ments, that  contain  a  white  viscous  fluid, 
rather  less  transparent  than  that  forming  the 
interior  of  the  foregoing.  These  elementary 
fibers  may  be  collected  into  fascicles,  but 
have  no  actual  unastamosis  or  junction  with 
each  other,  Uiough  often  adhering  together 
for  a  considerable  distance.  They  occur 
principally  in  the  nerves  after  leaving  the 
spinal  axis. 

8.  A  gray  matter  consisting  of  cells,  as  in 
the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  the  lamin- 
ated surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the  cen- 
tral gray  tissue  of  the  spinal  cord,  to  the 
cells  of  which  the  nodulated  tubes  present 
patulous  extremities,  fitted  for  their  recep- 


tion and  for  the  distillation  of  the  nervous 
fiuid.  The  posterior  and  anterior  roots  of 
the  nerves  springing  from  the  spinal  column 
may,  in  some  instances  at  least,  be  traced  to 
the  central  gray  matter,  where  their  axis 
cylinders  unite  with  the  caudate  processes  of 
the  gray  vesicles.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
innumerable  white  fibers,  radiating  from  the 
cerebral  crura  and  forming  the  bulk  of  the 
hemispheres,  continue  the  caudate  processes 
of  the  nerve-cells,  of  which  the  cortex  con- 
sists, and  in  which  volition  and  thinking 
have  their  material  substratum.  The  funda- 
mental conceptien  of  a  nervous  system  is  thus 
a  nucleated  cell,  or  center  of  activity,  with 
one  or  more  filamentous  processes,  and  this 
conception  is  actually  illustrated  in  many 
q>ecie8  of  insecta 

4.  In  the  motor  nerves  tbe  cylindrical 
tubes  of  the  second  class  are  immediate  con- 
tinuations of  the  nodulated  tubes  of  the  first 
class.  This  fact  is  true  of  all  the  spinal  and 
cerebral  nerves,  with  the  special  exceptions 
of  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory,  which 
are  throughout  formed  of  tubes  of  the  first 
class. 

5.  The  ganglia  consist  mainly  of  nodulat- 
ed tubes,  here  and  there  intermixed  with 
cylindrical,  the  interstices  being  filled  with 
nerve-oells,  with  an  intertexture,  as  in  the 
brain  and  elsewhere  where  they  occur,  of 
minute  blood-vessels.  They  are,  in  other 
words,  rudimentary  brains,  and  centers  of  in- 
nervation appropriated  to  special  purposes^ 

OFFICB  AMD  MBTHOD8  OF  nmBBYATIOR. 

Were  it  practicable  to  ascertain  whether 
the  nervous  fiuid  circulates  in  the  minute 
trajectories  presented  by  these  tubes,  the 
problem  of  innervation  would  be  consider- 
ably simplified ;  but,  in  any  event,  it  is  known 
that  unobstructed  innervation  is  essential  to 
all  the  fundamental  processes  of  life — ^to 
digestion,  to  respiration,  to  secretion,  exhal- 
ation, absorption,  animal  heat,  pulsation  of 
the  heart,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion. 
In  other  words,  in  ultimate  analysis  all  these 
activities  are  psychological  phenomena,  and 
have  their  predisposing  causes  in  the  several 
kinds  of  innervation  proceeding  from  the 
nerve-centers,  being  co-ordinated  and  reg^ 
lated  by  the  same  diffusive  energy. 

The  manner  in  which  the  several  kinds  of 
innervation  aw.  prc<^Cf5d^fi^^p;5ever,  as  yei 
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unascertained.  It  is  now  popular  to  regard 
it  as  consisting  in  a  vibration  of  the  ele- 
mentary fibers  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
this  is  very  doubtful,  because  in  opposition 
to  the  elementary  feet  that  the  cells  of  the 
cineritious  tissue  constitute  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  phenomenon  which  the  axis 
cylinder  propagates  to  its  appropriate  end. 
An  agitation  of  the  elastic  globules  has  been 
in  another  quarter  suggested  as  the  probable 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  an  imponderable  fluid,  such  as  ether, 
magnetism,  electricity,  or  galvanism,  has 
had  its  advocates.  According  to  Reil, 
whose  physico-vital  hypothesis  is  of  some 
importance,  the  general  action  of  parts  de- 
pends upon  their  form  and  composition,  so 
that  when  they  vary,  the  function  also  va- 
ries—  a  fact,  but  not  one  that  completely 
solves  the  diflSculty.  M.  B^clard  inclines  to 
the  view  that  the  nervous  system  is  the  elab- 
orator  and  conductor  of  an  imponderable 
agent,  similar  to  electricity  or  magnetism, 
and  that  by  it  all  the  phenomena  of  innerva- 
tion can  be  satisfactorily  explained ;  and  in- 
stances the  relation  between  the  benumbing 
shock  of  the  electric  fish  and  galvanic  phe- 
nomena on  the  one  hand,  and  ordinary  nerv- 
ous action  on  the  other;  the  practicability 
of  causing  galvanic  phenomena  by  the  nerves 
and  muscles  alone ;  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing muscular  contraction,  of  keeping  up 
the  process  of  digestion,  or  of  continuing  the 
respiratory  function  of  the  lung,  after  the 
nerve  has  been  sected,  by  connecting  the 
sected  portion  with  the  poles  of  the  battery, 
and  substituting  electricity  for  innervation ; 
the  existence  of  a  nervous  atmosphere  acting 
at  a  distance  around  the  nerves  and  muscles 
and  between  the  ends  of  sected  nerves ;  the 
wrinkling  of  muscular  fibers  in  contraction, 
and  the  relation  of  the  minute  transverse 
tibers  with  those  corrugations.  These  are 
phenomena  of  innervation  that  undoubtedly 
resemble  electro-magnetic  phenomena;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact 
that  the  propagation  of  nervous  influence  is 
very  slow  as  compared  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  electrical  forces  traverse  conducting 
media;  while,  again,  it  is  certain  that  in- 
duced muscular  contraction,  by  electricity, 
has  no  special  analogy  to  the  same  phenom- 
ena as  induced  by  motor  innervation. 


ELECTRICITY   DIFFERENT  IN  NATURE. 

In  the  course  of  investigations  concern- 
ing the  etiology  of  certain  phenomena,  called 
spiritual  by  writers  like  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
I  have  ascertained  that,  as  an  invariable  law, 
the  ordinary  electric  current  has  no  appreci- 
able efiect  either  on  the  phantom  hand,  or  on 
the  medium^s  nerves,  while  the  current  of  an 
ordinary  horse-shoe  magnet,  applied  to  the 
apparition,  will  frequently  throw  the  medium 
into  tetanic  spasms ;  a  fact  that  appears  to 
indicate  an  aflinity  of  magnetism  with  inner- 
vation that  by  no  means  exists  in  the  case  of 
electricity.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  the 
opinion  that  this  affinity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  magnetism  is  distinctly  molecular  in  its 
action,  not  to  any  proximate  identity  with 
the  nervous  energy,  and  shall  prefer  the 
deflnition  of  nerye-aura  (ether)  that  lies 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  physiological 
science,  namely,  that  which  regards  it  as  a 
specific  molecular  influence  of  nervous  tissue, 
neither  psychic  nor  magnetic  in  its  constitu- 
tion, but  possibly  susceptible  of  transforaia- 
tion  into  phenomena  participating  in  the 
nature  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  may  prescribe. 
For  example,  the  shock  of  the  electric  fish  is 
not  a  phenomenon  of  innervation, but  a  substi- 
tute for  muscular  contraction,  and  is,  conse- 
'  quently,  irrelevant  to  the  issue.  It  was  this 
occult  problem  of  physiology  that  occasioned 
the  experiments  of  Rolando  on  living  ani- 
mals in  1809,  and  eventuated  in  that  curious 
but  inaccurate  memoir,  the  "  Saggio  svMa  vera 
struthira  del  eervello^  e  sopra  le  funzioni  del 
mtema  Tiervoso^^'*  in  which  so  taken  prisoner 
by  the  galvanic  manifestations  of  the  nervous 
system  is  the  distinguished  author,  that  he 
can  discern  in  the  laminated  surface  of  the 
cerebellum  only  a  modification  of  the  voltaric 
battery.  His  experiments  contain,  intermin- 
gled with  many  errors,  some  curious  antici- 
pations of  more  modern  results,  and  are  of 
peculiar  interest  as  initiating  the  practice  of 
vivisection  as  an  agendum  in  the  study  of 
nervous  function. 

NERVOUS  TISSUE   AND  BLOOD   CORRELATED. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
innervating  energy,  it  appears  to  be  elaborat- 
ed principally  in  centers  of  vascular  texture 
of  which  the  cineritious  tissue  constitutes 
either  the  internal igc^FetUps  WlQ^^constitu- 
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ent  to  impregnate  all  humors  and  organs, 
and  so  far  to  endow  the  blood  with  those 
properties  that  distinguish  it  during  life, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  vital  functions 
may  be  said  to  depend  primarily  upon  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  blood  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  of  the  nervous  system  upon 
the  blood.  The  priority  of  importance  ap- 
pears, however,  to  appertain  to  the  nervous 
structure,  for  in  the  evolution  of  the  foetal 
organs,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  when 
the  heart  is  a  mere  punctwm  sdHens,  so  styled 
because  of  its  incessant  tremulous  motion,  a 
limpid  fluid  occupies  t^e  place  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis,  while  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  week  the  rudimentary  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  have  assumed  considerable 
distinctness  of  structure.  The  two  processes 
are  so  nearly  contemporipy  in  their  several 
stages,  nevertheless,  that  their  mutual  de- 
pendence is  even  more  obvious  in  foetal  ev- 
olution than  at  any  subsequent  period  in  the 
life  of  the  organism.  Tlie  intimacy  of  this 
relation  of  the  circulation  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  apparent  from  many  considerations, 
but  from  none  more  strikingly  than  from  the 
effect  of  the  special  nervous  impressions  of 
the  mother  on  foetal  configuration,  illustrated 
in  the  various  authenticated  cases  of  the 
phenomenon  known  as  marking,  to  which 
eminent  physicians  have  objected,  on  the 
ground  that  the  umbilical  cord  is  not  fur- 
nished with  nerves,  and  that,  consequently, 
no  nervous  impression  can  be  propagated  by 
way  of  it  This  objection  is  in  opposition 
both  to  ascertained  facts,  which  demonstrate 
that  nervous  shocks  brought  to  bear  on  the 
system  of  the  mother,  such  as  offensive  sights, 
or  morbid  physical  impressions,  are  actually 
reproduced  in  the  foetal  organism,  and,  also, 
that,  as  a  physiological  fact,  the  reciprocity 
between  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  special  condition  of  the  blood  is  so  in- 
timate, that  an  intense  impression  of  the 
former  may  very  properly  be  held  suscepti- 
ble of  propagation  by  way  of  the  umbilical 
artery,  and  capable,  through  the  avenue  of 
foetal  nutrition,  of  exercising  a  transforming 
influence.  The  innervation  of  the  maternal 
blood,  IS,  therefore,  the  direct  cause  of  this 
very  obscure  phenomenon,  and  of  the  mutual 
dependence,  in  a  less  striking  manner,  that 
subsists  between  the  habitual  psychical  states 


of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  and  the 
psychical  and  intellectual  traits  of  the  fu- 
ture man  or  woman.  Morbid  function  of 
the  nervous  system  is  nowhere  so  rapidly 
productive  of  degeneration  or  of  morbid 
transformations  as  in  this  wonderfully-en- 
dowed fluid,  in  which  the  great  and  final 
transforming  processes  of  nutrition,  that 
commence  in  mastication  and  eventuate  in 
the  renovation  of  tissue,  are  carried  on ;  and 
were  there  no  observed  facts  that  support 
this  hypothesis,  which  is,  however,  abun- 
dantly sustained  by  the  pathological  obser- 
vations recorded  by  medical  psychologists, 
and  appearing  on  the  records  of  asylums  for 
the  insane,  the  evidences  of  anatomy  would 
alone  concur  in  placing  it  beyond  a  doubt ; 
for  at  no  other  points  in  the  human  body  is 
the  intertexture  of  the  blood-vessels  so  min- 
ute and  elaborate  as  in  connection  with  the 
cineritious  centers  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
nowhere  else  are  the  provisions  against  in- 
terruption of  the  vital  current  so  multiplied 
by  innumerable  anastamoses  of  its  minute 
trajectories,  as  the  reader  may  assure  himself 
by  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  appar- 
ently most  insignificant  ganglion.  Indeed, 
so  intimate  is  the  relation  between  nervous 
tissue  and  the  blood,  that  in  cases  of  insanity 
it  is  often  difiicult  to  tell  whether  the  degen* 
eration  commences  in  the  nervous  or  in  the 
circulatory  system. 

EFFECT  OF  NBBVOUS  IMPRESSIONS. 

I  have  my  own  views  of  the  manner  in 
which  innervation  is  produced,  and  motor 
and  sensory  impression  propagated,  partly 
as  the  results  of  histological  studies  with  the 
microscope,  partly  as  the  results  of  vivisec- 
tion experiments  and  the  excitation  of  cen- 
ters with  the  battery,  and  particularly  with 
the  magnetic  current,  and  partly  as  the  con- 
sequences of  empirical  observations  on  func- 
tion and  of  anatomical  analysis.  I  should 
add  that  the  study  of  morbid  nervous  phe- 
nomena has  been  one  of  the  important  for- 
matives  of  my  own  theory,  and  that,  in  ulti- 
mate analysis,  I  regard  the  phenomena  ot 
spiritualism  as  examples  of  particular  aspects 
of  morbid  innervation.  When  the  disordered 
function  occurs  in  connection  with  the  sen- 
sory tract,  it  is  accompanied  with  visions 
and  trances;  when  in  connection  with  the 
motor,  the  class  of  phenomenaj^^n  un- 
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-der  the  general  name  of  materializing  spirit 
is  exhibited.  Dr.  Philips,  in  his  dissertation 
on  the  therapeutic  agency  of  mental  impres- 
sion, quotes  several  cases  that  bear  upon 
these  more  extraordinary  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  young  woman  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, whose  mistress  had  succumbed  to  an 
operation  for  cancer^  and  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  same  malady,  fell  down  in  a  swoon 
•on  being  informed  that  her  mistress  was 
•dead,  and  lay  insensible  for  many  minutes. 
When  she  recovered,  the  tumor  had  totally 
•disappeared.  A  woman  in  Valois,  Prance, 
was  informed  by  the  attending  surgeon  that 
she  would  have  to  submit  on  the  following 
•day  to  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  an 
•enormous  goitre;  but  when,  twenty-four 
liours  afterward,  he  presented  himself  to  pro- 
-ceed  with  the  operation,  the  goitre  no  longer 
-existed.  Many  other  cases,  generally  cited 
as  illustrating  the  influence  of  imagination 
on  the  physical  functions,  might  be  adduced ; 
but  their  general  result  would  be  only  to  es- 
iiablish  more  tirmly  the  almost  miraculous 
influence,  under  exceptional  conditions,  of 
innervation  on  the  fundamental  processes  of 
life,  of  which  less  striking  examples  are  daily 
presented  in  the  physical  effects  produced  by 
absorbing  passions  and  emotions.  He  who 
"has  observed  the  gradual  metamorphosis  of 
■the  physical  organism  worked  by  habitual 
Acquisitiveness,  can  tell  a  miser  by  his  walk, 
or  by  his  physical  configuration,  or  at  a  sin- 
gle glance  into  his  pointed  face. 

LITE   IN  BKAIN  AKD   BLOOD. 

It  is  necessary  to  recur  to  general  princi- 
iples  in  order  to  discover  the  basis  of  the  in- 
timacy that  subsists  between  the  nervous 
-system  and  the  circulation.  The  microscope 
reveals  the  secret  of  this  relation,  as  well  as 
of  many  others  that  were  riddles  to  the  elder 
physiologists,  and  were,  consequently,  either 
•denied  point  blank,  or  suppressed  as  excep- 
tional and  abnormal.  If  the  reader,  by  means 
of  a  minute  glass  tube  connected  with  the 
open  artery  of  an  animal  at  one  end,  and 
-free  at  the  other,  or,  better  than  that,  armed 
'with  a  short  tube  of  soft  rubber,  so  that  the 
'flow  may  be  at  any  moment  arrested,  will 
-trouble  himself  to  examine  a  thin  rivulet  of 
^lood  under  a  power  of  six  hundred  diame- 
•ters,  he  will  discern  that  this  apparently  ho- 
mogeneous fluid  consists  mainly  of  red  cor- 


puscles swimming  in  a  transparent  plasma  of 
serum,  with  fibrin  in  a  state  of  solution,  in- 
termingled with  white  corpuscles,  translu- 
cent and  nearly  spherical,  exceedingly  active, 
pushing  out  prolongations  and  drawing  them 
in,  and  leading  independent  lives,  though 
lives  subordinated  to  the  nutrition  of  the  or- 
ganism in  which  they  occur.  The  hematics 
(red)  and  the  leucocytes  (white)  are  gener- 
ated in  the  plasma  of  the  circulation,  which 
is  thus  a  kind  of  molecular  blastema  in 
which  little  beings  by  the  million  are  engen- 
dered, and  live  and  die.  xhese  beings  are 
cells  substantially  identical  as  to  tlieir  con- 
tents with  the  nerve-cells  occurring  in  the 
cineritious  tissue  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
and  other  centers  of  innervation.  In  a  word^ 
both  are  simple  protoplasmic  bodies  in  re- 
spect to  their  constitution,  having  nuclei,  or 
germinal  centers,  surrounded  by  germinal 
matter,  and  finally  bounded  peripherally  by 
matter  which  has  suffered  a  transformation 
more  or  less  approximating  to  solid  tissue. 
This  substantial  identity  of  sti-ucture  explains 
the  intimate  sympathy  subsisting  between 
the  gray  neurine  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  circulating  plasma  from  which  it  receives 
its  nutrition.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  spontaneously  generated 
cells  perform  any  specific  ofiSce  in  nutrition, 
or  whether  they  are  local  products  conse- 
quent upon  the  organizable  state  of  the 
plasma,  and  not  primarily  destined  to  be  ab- 
sorbed and  assimilated  as  tissue.  Kor  have 
I  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  source  of  the 
intimate  sj^mpathy  subsisting  between  inner- 
vation and  the  circulation  primarily  to  illus- 
trate any  views  of  my  own ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  general  sympathetic  disturbances 
involved  in  vivisection  are  such  as  to  render 
its  results  very  uncertain ;  for  muscular  con- 
tractions may  occur  either  as  the  exponents 
of  experiment  on  a  particular  nervous  center, 
or  as  the  exponents  of  the  sympathy  of  that 
center  with  a  very  distant  lesion.  The  com- 
prehensive order  of 

SYMPATHETIC  ACTIONS 

is  the  source  of  many  of  those  special  mus- 
cular movements  that  occur  in  the  vivi- 
section of  particular  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  even  in  the  excitation  of  partic- 
ular tracts.     It  is  a  fact  that  experiments 
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have  long  since  demonstrated,  that  on  the 
application  of  a  stimulant  or  irritation  to  one 
part  of  the  body,  the  voluntary  muscles  of  , 
another,  and  often  remote  tract,  are  set  in 
motion ;  and  these  associations  in  function  are 
not,  as  the  general  theory  of  vivisection  pre- 
sumes, referable  to  any  connection,  either  in 
origin  or  course,  of  the  nerves  supplying  the 
sympathizing  organ ;  but  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  an  antecedent  sensation  transmitted 
to  the  brain  from  the  irritated  organ.  In 
the  course  of  my  own  experiments  on  living 
bodies,  and  in  witnessing  the  experiments  of 
others,  I  have  very  frequently  been  compelled 
to  refer  muscular  phenomena  to  this  source, 
which,  I  apprehend,  is  a  prolific  cause  of 
error  and  uncertainty,  even  when  the  experi- 
ments are  very  carefully  conducted.  These 
associated  actions  cease  when  the  state  of  * 
coma  supervenes,  and  are  not  strongly  present 
when  the  mental  attention  is  fixed  on  any 
special  subject ;  but  the  general  rule  remains, 
and  is  particularly  applicable  to  experiments 
on  the  lower  animals,  that  the  same  muscular 
contractions  may  be  induced  by  the  imtation 
of  wholly  unconnected  tracts  of  the  nervous 
system,  provided  the  same  sensation  is  ex- 
cited. As  a  familiar  illustration,  tickling 
the  hollow  of  the  foot  and  tickling  the  palm 
of  the  hand  are  productive  of  the  same  mus- 
cular movements,  in  consequence  of  produc- 
ing the  same  sensation.  It  is  true,  then,  that 
while  vivisection  and  electrical  excitation 
may  be  of  some  value  in  tracing  the  innerva- 
tion of  the  involuntary  processes,  they  cease 
to  be  of  value  in  direct  ratio  to  the  ascent  of 
the  physiologist  into  the  highe^  emotional 
and  psychical  processes,  and  can  never  con- 
tribute materially  to  scientific  psychology; 
and  the  rationale  of  this  limitation  of  their 
utility  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  certain 
sensations  are  the  exciting  causes  of  certain 
muscular  movements,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  can  never  be  certainly  determined  by  the 
experimentalist  whether  the  movements  ex- 
cited are  phenomena  resulting  from  direct 
nervous  connection,  or  whether  they  occur  as 
the  exponents  of  given  sensations  transmitted 
to  the  sensorium.  A  practical  illustration  of 
this  uncertainty  may  be  obtained  by  compar- 
ing Dr.  Flinfs  views  on  the  function  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  of  the  posterior  white  cord 
of   the  spinal  column,  with   those    of   Sir 


Charles  Bell,  the  former  assigning  a  motor 
function  to  the  posterior  cord,  the  latter 
regarding  it  as  the  special  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  sensation  to  the  brain,  and 
specifying  the  anterior  white  cord  as  motor. 
Yet,  in  the  absence  of  Beirs  experiments,  Dr. 
Flint's  would  seem  conclusive  to  the  general 
student  of  physiology,  while,  in  the  absence 
of  Flint's,  Bell's  would  appear  equally  so. 
Anatomical  analysis  of  the  nervous  system 
seems  to  indicate  that  both  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  cords  of  the  spinal  column  have 
mixed  motor  and  sensory  functions,  both 
consisting  of  an  as  yet  unascertained  number 
of  nodulated  tubes,  some  of  which  have 
probably  the  one  function,  and  some  the 
other ;  but  that,  in  the  main,  the  posterior 
cord  is  the  trajectory  of  the  cerebellar  influ- 
ence, and  the  anterior  of  the  cerebral,  there 
is  no  doubt,  the  general  facts  of  structure  all 
uniting  in  support  of  this  view.  I  may  add^ 
also,  that  all  the  experiments  I  have  person- 
ally instituted  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat 
lengthened  series  of  physiological  studies,, 
directed  more  especially  to  the  formation  of 
some  coherent  theory  of  innervation,  concur 
to  establish  this  general  position ;  and  if,  as- 
Valentin  asserts,  the  central  ends  of  the  spi- 
nal nerves,  instead  of  terminating  in  the 
cord,  ascend  to  the  brain,  the  IcAer  nerves 
ascending  externally  or  peripherally,  and 
the  higher  passing  inward  almost  to  the  gray 
substance,  and  then  ascending,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  neither  white  cord  of  the  spinal  . 
marrow  is  to  be  regarded  as  distinctively 
motor  or  distinctively  appropriated  to  sensa- 
tion, but  that  each  is  a  lengthened  fascicle 
consisting  of  an  unascertained  number  of 
motor  and  sensory  tubes.  As  is  well  known, 
there  are  thirty  (rarely  thirty-one)  pairs  of 
nerves  that  have  their  superficial  origin  in  the 
spinal  marrow.  Each  of  these  nerves  is 
formed  of  two  roots  on  the  same  level,  one 
springing  from  the  anterior,  the  other  from 
the  posterior  white  cord.  Each  root  con- 
sists of  several  bundles  of  fibers,  but  the  pos- 
terior and  larger  of  the  two  being  less  fila- 
mentous, having  fewer  fascicles,  and  forming 
a  ganglion  after  passing  through  its  foramen,, 
differs  somewhat  from  its  fellow  in  composi- 
tion and  structure;  and  though  Valentin 
may  be  generally  correct  in  tracing  the  fila- 
ments of  the  spijiaj  nj^^^^f^f^,  there 
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is  no  doubt,  as  Stilling  asserts,  that  some  of 
them  actually  penetrate  to  the  gray  tissue  of 
the  cord,  making  an  intertexture  with  each 
other,  and  finally  uniting  with   the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  latter  by  means  of  their  axis  cyl- 
inders.    My  own  investigations,  conducted 
with  an  instrument  giving   600   diameters, 
have  resulted « in  convincing  me  that  each 
spinal  nerve  presents  three  sets  of  filaments, 
namely,  a  set  descending  from  the  cerebrum 
by  way  of  the  anterior  cord,  another  descend- 
ing from  the  cerebellum  by  way  of  the  pos- 
terior, and  a  third  set  having  their  origin  in 
the  cineritious  tissue  of  the  central  cord.    If 
this  is  true,  each  spinal  nerve  rejf>resents  three 
kinds    of  innervation,    drawn   respectively 
from  the  cerebrum,  from  the  cerebellum,  and 
from  the  central  gray  tissue  of  the  spinal 
axis,  of  which  the  olivary  bodies  form  the 
superior  limit.    These  may  be  respectively 
designated  as  cerebral,  cerebellar,  and  vital 
innervation,  and  regarded  as  dbtributing  a 
complex  energy  to  every  department  of  the 
human  body.     Were  it  practicable  to  start 
with    an    ascertained  sensory  filament,  say 
from  the  end  of  the  finger,  and  to  follow 
that  filament  separately  to  its  terminal  point 
in  the  brain,  dissection  could  thus  determine 
the  exact  location  in  that  organ  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  sensory  impression.    I 
am  not  certain  that  this  might  not  be  accom- 
plished by  adopting  a  single  filament  from 
the  retina  of  the  eye  and  tracing  it  to  its 
final  termination ;  but  I  am  very  certain  that 
the  rough  process  of  vivisection  will  never 
solve  this  important  problem,  or  the  similar 
ones  as  to  the  ultimate  centers  of  motor  and 
vital  innervation,  except  in  a  very  general 
and  unsatisfactory  way ;  and  it  is  really  very 
amusing    to    peruse  Dr.   Burt   G.   Wilder's 
papers,  elaborately  vamping  antique  theories 
of  psychological  investigation,  and  stating  as 
incontrovertible  facts  propositions  that  must 
remain  subjects  of  doubt  until  the  very  pene- 
tralia of  nervous  organization  have  been  ex- 
plored.    For  myself,  I  will  say  that  I  am 
inclined  to  accept  unreservedly  the  princi- 
ples of  Phrenology,  particularly  as  respects 
the  view  that  the  cerebral  convolutions  are 
substantially  centers  for  the  manifestation  of 
Tarious  aptitudes  and  faculties,  and  as  re- 
spects the  relation  of  the  cerebellum  to  the 
procreative  function.    As  to  the  application 


of  the  system  as  a  method  of  determining  the 
special  aptitudes  and  biases  of  individuals,  it 
is  a  purely  observational  science,  not  infalli- 
ble, but  very  generally  correct  when  careftilly 
and  thoroughly  handled.    But  this  empirical 
observation  of  the  obvious  correspondence? 
between  structure  and  psychic  organizatioi 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  method  of  psy 
chological  study  in  the  deeper  and  more  ex 
act  signification  of  the  phrase. 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 

When,  however,  I  admit  my  inclination  to 
accept  the  phrenological  view  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, I  intend  to  state  my  impressions  frt)m 
the  facts  multiplied  by  Dr.  Gall,  by  M.  Brous- 
sais,  and  hundreds  of  others,  as  well  as  from 
the  facts  of  nervous  anatomy,  that  the  func- 
tional innervation  of  the  procreative  organs 
proceeds  mainly  from  that  centei  by  way  of 
the  posterior  cord,  while  the  vital  emanates 
from  the  gray  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  the  consciously  voluntary  from  the  cere- 
brum by  way  of  the  anterior  cord.  As  is 
well  known  to  anatomists,  the  abdomino- 
spinal  nerves,  ^ve  lumbar,  and  five  (now  and 
then  six)  sacral  pairs,  difier  somewhat  from 
the  nerves  springing  from  the  spinal  column 
higher  up,  in  that  their  anterior  fasciculi 
form  a  plexiform  body  extending  from  the 
upper  limit  of  the  loins  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  sacrum — ^that  is  to  say,  are  gathered  into 
an  elongated  body,  instead  of  descending 
separately.  The  posterior  fasciculi  are  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  anterior.  These 
nerves  are  concerned  in  the  innervation  of 
the  organs  of  generation  with  their  muscles 
and  processes,  in  the  various  movements  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and,  finally,  in  the 
whole  function  of  locomotion.  It  is  thus  ob- 
vious how  it  happens,  as  Dr.  Flint  adduces, 
that  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum  destroys 
the  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  concerned 
in  locomotion  in  one  way,  while  extirpation 
of  the  corpora  striata,  or  great  superior 
ganglia  of  the  cerebrum,  is,  as  M.  Flourens 
and  others  have  indicated,  equally  &tal  in 
another  way.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  extir- 
pation of  the  lower  portion  of  gray  central 
tissue  of  the  spinal  cord  would  prove  similar- 
ly destructive  to  the  locomotive  function  of 
the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  lower  limbs. 
I  imagine,  also,  that  extirpation  of  either  of 
the  three  would  be  attended  with  the  de- 
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8truction  of  the  procreative  function;  but 
this,  if  demonstrated  to  be  a  fact,  in  no 
way  invalidates  the  view  that  the  special  in- 
'  nervation  of  the  generative  system  is  due  to 
the  nervous  influence  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
organic  influence  of  the  cerebrum  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  perceptible,  except  in  highly 
excited  states  of  that  center  and  in  the  con- 
scious act  of  volition. 

That  the  spinal  axis,  inclusive  of  the  me- 
dulld  oblongata,  but  exclusive  of  the  cerebral 
and  cerebellar  lobes,  is  the  main  source  of 
vital  iunervation,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
so  many  facts  of  structure  as  to  render  exper- 
imental tests  quite  unnecessary.  I  shall  in- 
stance but  one  fact  among  the  many  bearing 
upon  the  question,  rather  as  prefacing  a 
method  of  study  to  be  propounded  in  the 
next  paragraph  than  in  argument  of  a  point 
that  is  now  conceded.  It  is  generally  known 
to  anatomists  that  the  cineritious  tissue  of 
the  spinal  marrow  is  more  abundant  in  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  (lower)  region  of  the  axis 
than  in  the  upper,  except  when  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  taken  as  the  superior  limit;  but 
it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the  lower 
region  constitutes  a  distinct  center  of  forma- 
tion, and  that,  even  at  the  end  of  gestation, 
it  frequently  predominates  lielow,  to  the 
complete  exclu«ion  of  the  middle  and  upper 
portions.  As.  the  infant  organism  develops, 
the  gray  tissue  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  re- 
gion pushes  upward,  that  of  the  cervical  re- 
gion pushing  downward,  until  the  two  meet 
and  coalesce.  Thia  fact  indicates  that  the 
two  first  established  foetal  nerve-centers  are 
situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  cord. 
And  this  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a 
method  by  which  many  important  problems 
in  nervous  physiology,  and  hence  in  system- 
atic psychology,  may  possibly  be  determined. 

GROWTH   OF  THE  HUMAN   ORGANISM. 

Passing  the  foetal  observations  of  Tiede- 
mann,  which,  although  the  most  valuable  yet 
made  as  to  the  evolution  of  nervous  struc- 
ture, have  become  antiquated  in  the  progress 
ef  modern  microscopic  science,  I  shall  begin 
at  the  beginning,  with  the  human  ovum, 
which,  as  a  typical  cell,  consists  of  a  small, 
hollow  sphere,  containing  in  its  interior  a 
yolk  composed  of  granular  matter,  swimming 
in  a  hyaline  fluid.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
given  period,  particles  of  the  granular  matter 


approximate,  coalesce,  and  form  a  germina]^ 
center  in  the  yolk.    This  center  next  elon- 
gates in  the  form  of  an  hour-glass,  and  di- 
vides, divisions  of  the  yolk  occurring  simul- 
taneously with  it ;  and  the  division  continues 
until  the  number  of  globules  thus  formed  la- 
very  considerable,  and  the   globules   them- 
selves are  as  small  as  one  one-hundred-and- 
twenty-fifth  of   a  millimeter    in    diameter. 
These  are  the  embryonic  cells  so  often  men- 
tioned by  microscopists.    The  c^lls  now  dis- 
solve into  an  apparently  structureless  blaste- 
ma, in  which  nuclei  make  their  appearance. 
These  nuclei  are  the  parent  cells  of  anatomical 
elements,  anil-  the  centers  of  nutrition  in  foetal 
life,  from  which,  by  successive  multipIicatioiL 
of  the  parent  cell,  or  by  the  establishing  of 
new  centers,  all  the  separate  organs  of  the- 
body  are  elaborated.     The  first  glimpse   of 
the  heart  is  a  cell,  or  vesicle,  endowed  witb. 
a  peculiar  tremor;  of  the  brain,  a  little  vesi- 
cle filled  with  diaphanous  fluid,  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  a  minute  transparent  canal,  having- 
a  center  of  nutrition  at  the  other  extremity. 
From  this  embryonic  form,  with  its  two  cen- 
ters of  nutrition,  the  whole  nervous  system, 
proceeds,  new  centers  of  nutrition  l)cing  set 
up  from  month  to   month,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  new  functions.     From  this  it 
follows,  not  only  that  the  adult  nervous  sys- 
tem consists  of  simple  or  developed  cells, 
each  having  an  independent  vitality,  but  that, 
there  is  a  distinct  division  of  the  whole  into 
departments,  each  consisting  of  many  cells^ 
having  certain  relations  to  the  one  parent 
cell,  around  which  they  are  disposed,  and  of 
which  they  are  derivatives.    Now,  if,  in  the 
evolution  of  the  brain  from  the  parent  cell, 
the  process  of  nutrition  could  be  followed 
step  by  step,  first  to  the  multiplication  of 
nutritive  centers,  and  thence  fo  the  final  re- 
sult of  a  fully-formed  structure,  the  natural 
division  of  this  important  part  of  the  nervous 
system  into  departments  or  tracts,  endowed 
with  special  functions,  would  l)e  settled  be- 
yond controversy,  and  cerel)ral  psychology 
would  at  last  rest  on  solid  ground.     This 
method,  which  appears  to  me  very  practica- 
ble, if  physicians  will  but  observe  and  record 
their  observations,  would,  for  example,  result 
in  determining  the  question  whether  the  cor- 
tex of  the  cerebrum  is  divisible  into  depart- 
ments or   nutritive  sections,  thus  deciding: 
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the  issue  between  Gall  and  his  critics,  be- 
tween Phrenology  and  the  learned  Dr.  Wild- 
er ;  and  it  is  very  obyious  from  the  sources 
of  uncertainty  so  far  enumerated  that  vivi- 
section can  never  presume  to  approximate  to 
the  exactness  of  information  that  might  be 
attained  by  this  simple  and  natural  process 
of  observation.  For  my  own  part,  I  will 
frankly  say  that  I  owe  more  to  observation 
of  morbid  function,  to  careful  dissection  and 
study  of  minute  structure  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  to  the  few  opportunities  I  have 
had  of  examining  partly  developed  foetal  or- 
ganisms, than  to  the  scores  of  fruitless  ex- 
periments with  birds,  fishes,  reptilians,  and 
mamalia  that  I  have  instituted  during  my 
studies  in  this  direction.  Yet  I  have  not 
thus  far  been  able  to  verify  the  assertion  of 
Spurzbeim,  that  the  layers  of  cineritious  tis- 
sue forming  the  convolutions  are  divided 
into  tracts  agglutinated  by  means  of  a  very 
delicate  neurilemma,  which,  if  true,  settles 
the  issue  whether  the  cortex  is  differentiated 
into  centers,  and  establishes  beyond  a  doubt 
the  leading  positions  of  Phrenology. 

Another  issue,  bearing  very  materially  ou 
the  rationale  of  innervation  is,  whether  the 
white  fibers  that  plunge  into  the  cortex  from 
the  crura  cerebri,  and  transmit  the  voluntary 
impulses  originated  in  that  lamina,  form 
loops  in  the  cortical  tissue,  and  terminate  by 
mutual  junction,  as  stated  by  Valentin.  In 
this  event,  the  fibers  descending  from  the 
convolutions  within  the  medial  space  formed 
by  the  inner  walls  of  the  two  lateral  ventri- 
cles, and  collected  into  the  callous  body, 
must  be  regarded  as  in  the  main  identical 
with  those  ascending  from  the  crura  external 
'  to  the  ventricles.  This,  however,  is  certain 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  more  me- 
dial descending  filaments  appear  to  have 
their  origin  in  the  tissue  of  the  cortex,  while 
the  lateral  ascending  filaments  appear  to 
terminate  in  the  same  tissue.  My  own  dissec- 
tions have  resulted  in  satisfying  me  that  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  are  correct  in  the  view  they 
take,  and  that  Valentin  is  in  error  in  the 
opinion  he  entertains  concerning  their  mu- 
tual junction,  as,  in  several  instances,  I  have 
been  able  to  identify  the  junction  of  the  axis 
cylinder  of  a  white  filament  with  the  caudate 
process  of  a  cineritious  cell.  I  can  not  ven- 
ture to  state,  however,   that   this    rule  is 


invariable,  although   such    is  my  personal 
opinion. 

FUNCTIONS  OP  THE  THREE  NEBVOTTS  TRACTS. 

Conceding  what  is  now  substantially  set 
tied,  that  the  cineritious  tissue  is  mainly  the 
source  of  the  several  kinds  of  innervation,  the 
ofiices  of  its  three  principal  tracts — the  cere- 
bral cortex,  the  external  lamina  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  the  interior  portion  of  the  spinal 
axis — have,  I  apprehend,  respectively  these 
functions :  the  first  presiding  over  the  intel- 
lectual and  voluntary  activities,  cognizing 
and  recording  sensory  phenomena,  perceiving 
and  discriminating  these  relations,  and  so  on ; 
the  second  co-ordinating  the  function  of  pro- 
creation, endowing  it  with  passion  and  psy- 
chic significance,  regulating  the  action  of  the 
locomotor  muscles  in  a  more  direct  and  in- 
voluntary manner  than  the  cerebrum,  and 
contributing  more  than  any  other  center  to 
the  class  of  movements  styled  associated 
movements.  In  the  act  of  walking,  for  ex- 
ample, the  cerebellum  is  responsible  for  the 
associated  movement  of  the  muscles,  but  the 
cerebrum  prescribes  the  direction.  The  third 
presides  over  vital  innervation,  having  its 
appropriate  psychical  expression  in  the  in- 
stincts immediately  related  to  life.  As  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  innervation  is  dis- 
tributed, I  am  inclined  to  view  it  as  a  sim- 
pler and  less  occult  process  than  that  pro- 
posed and  elaborated  by  M.  B^clard.  Con- 
sisting of  protoplasmic  cells,  interwoven 
together  by  caudate  and  stellate  processes, 
some  of  which  latter  are  continued  indefin- 
itely as  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  white  fibers, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  general  prop- 
erties of  protoplasm  are  here  exhibited  under 
the  form  of  a  complex  phenomenon.  A  liv- 
ing, moving  substance,  endowed  with  con- 
tractibility,  it  was  no  fancy  that  led  Max 
Schultze  and  Dujardin  to  assign  to  this 
source  of  all  organic  structures  the  special 
property  of  irritability  without  nerves,  for 
no  pereon  who  has  observed  the  activities, 
movements,  prolongations,  and  resumptions 
of  spherical  form,  pushing  out  and  withdraw- 
ing of  processes,  exhibited  by  a  living  cell 
under  the  microscope,  can  fail  to  have  had 
set  up  in  his  mind  by  them  some  dim  associ- 
ation with  nervous  phenomena.  For  illus- 
tration, within  the  woody  case  of  the  sting- 
ing hair  of  the  nettle,  is  a  semi-fluid  lining,  in 
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which  local  contractions  pass  from  point  to 
point,  like  the  progressive  waves  of  a  field 
of  grain ;  while,  independent  of  these,  the 
minute  granules  of  the  fluid  are  driven  in 
relatively  rapid  currents  through  trajectories, 
the  walls  of  which,  if  any  exist,  are  invisible 
even  under  the  strongest  instruments.  The 
cause  of  these  currents  seems  to  lie  in  con- 
tractions of  the  protoplasm  bounding  the 
trajectories  through  which  they  flow.  Now, 
I  apprehend  that  when  the  minute  operations 
of  the  nervous  system  are  finally  unfolded,  it 
will  be  verified  that  mortor  impulses,  sensory 
impression,  and  vital  innervation  are  refer- 
able to  similar  contractions  in  the  walls  of 
the  axis  cylinder  of  the  nerve,  which  walls 
are  constituted  by  the  hollow  cylinder  of 
white  fluid  encircling  the  former,  and  lining 
the  delicate  external  membrane.  These  con- 
tractions are  excited  by  the  cineritious  cells 
at  the  extremity  of  the  white  fiber,  and  pro- 
pagated in  undulating  waves  that  cause  a 
rapid  longitudinal  vibration  of  the  interior 
axis  cylinder.  This  view  receives  confirma- 
tion from  the  fact  discovered  by  Wagner, 
that  the  cell- walls  of  the  gray  tissue  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  sheaths  of  the  white  fibers 
that  proceed  from  the  cells  themselves,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  interior  cylinder  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  caudate  process.  The  ex- 
ceeding contractility  of  the  nerve-sheath  is  a 
fact  familiar  to  physiologists.  In  sensory 
impression,  on  the  other  hand,  these  contrac- 
tions are  induced  by  molecular  vibrations,  as 
in  vision  by  the  light  waves,  in  hearing  by 
sonorous  vibrations,  in  olfaction  by  odor 
vibrations,  in  tactual  sensation  by  vibrations' 
occasioned  in  the  cutis  vera  by  contact  with 
material  bodies.  Thus  all  the  complex  phe- 
nomena of  innervation  and  neurility  have 
their  root  in  the  ascertained  vital  processes 
of  the  protoplasmic  cell,  presented  under 
their  simpler  form  in  the  circulation. 

I  merely  suggest  this  view,  let  it  be  under- 
stood, as  one  in  harmony  with  the  latest  re- 
sults of  microscopic  science,  and  curiously 
supported  by  the  facts  of  structure.  Before 
promulgating  it  as  a  verified  hypothesis,  or 
ultimately  rejecting  it,  I  shall  ask  indulgence 
to  complete  a  series  of  observations  under  the 
microscope  on  nervous  filaments,  dissected 
free  from  living  bodies,  and  subjected  to 
magnetic  excitation.    Behind  all  thb  lies,  of 


course,  the  great  question  offeree,  into  which 
I  shall  not  now  enter. 

Holding  this  view  of  the  essential  process 
of  innervation,  and  having  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  the  general  facts  upon  which 
it  is  based,  I  have,  let  me  venture  to  hope, 
furnished  a  sufiScient  in  trod  notion  to  the 
topic  I  shall  discuss  in  my  next  paper,  which 
will  consist  of  a  historical  and  critical  survey 
of  the  results  of  vivisection  as  respects  the 
functions  of  the  several  tracts  of  the  nervous 
system,  commencing  with  Holando^s  experi- 
ments, ending  with  those  of  Dr.  Flint,  and 
including  those  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  Magendie,  Flourens,  Herbert 
Mayo,  Bouilland,  Foville,  Fodera,  Legallois, 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  Dr.  Alison,  and  other  im- 
portant experimentalists;  comparing  and  de- 
scribing their  results,  first,  as  respects  the 
cerebrum ;  secondly,  as  respects  the  cerebel- 
lum and  spinal  tract ;  and,  thirdly,  as  respects 
the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves ;  and  noting, 
by  the  way,  their  occasional  discrepancy 
with  facts  of  structure  and  with  the  results 
of  pathological  observation. 

FRANCIS  GEBBT  FAIBFIELD. 


Good  Fbutt  and  Good  Health.— Dr.  Hunt 
said,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Warsaw  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  that  ^*  an  absence  of  fruits 
implied  doctors'  bills.^^  The  importance  of 
a  regular  supply  of  ripe  fruit  to  prevent  dis- 
ease can  not  be  over-estimated,  and  the  best 
medicine  chest  which  an  emigrating  fiunily 
could  carry  to  a  newly-settled  country  would 
be  a  box  of  early-bearing  fruit  trees,  currant, 
gooseberry,  and  raspberry  bushes,  and  straw- 
berry plants.  A  family  who  moved  West, 
took  with  them  a  very  large  supply  of 
dried  fruit,  which  lasted  them  throughout 
the  first  summer.  None  of  them  were  sick, 
although  disease  prevailed  all  about  them 
that  year ;  but  the  next  year,  with  more  com- 
fort and  less  privations,  but  with  no  fruit, 
they  suflered  much  from  sickness. 

[Would  you  have  a  good  substitute  for 
flesh,  doubtful  as  to  good  quality  almost  as 
a  rule,  or  salt  fish  for  your  children,  place 
before  them  at  every  meal  plenty  of  ripe  or 
cooked  fruits  —  which  are  generally  much 
cheaper  than  meat — and  they  will  seldom 
touch  the  meat.  Good  fruit  makes  good 
blood.] 
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EXPERIENCE    WITH    TOBACCO; 

HOW   I   LEARNED   TO   LOVE    IT,  AND   HOW  I    QUIT   ITS   USE. 


\\T  HEN  I  look  back  upon  the  quarter  of 

VV  a  century  during  which  time  I  was 
a  slave  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  I  have,  what 
the  ministers  used  to  have  a  fashion  of  say- 
ing, "  mingled  emotions,"  and  wonder  how  I 
could  have  learned  to  love  it;  and  when  I 
remember  how  thoroughly  a  slave  to  it  I 
was,  I  wonder  still  more  how  I  mustered 
courage,  resolution,  and  perseverance  enough 
to  give  it  up. 

When  I  walk  the  streets  of  a  city  in  these 
days  and  see  perhaps  seven  out  of  ten  persons 
with  pipe  or  cigar,  or  with  evident  signs  of 
chewing  tobacco,  it  seems  as  if  the  world 
were  thoroughly  given  up  to  the  fascinations 
of  tobacco.  My  first  thought  is  one  of  dis- 
gust ;  my  second,  one  of  alarm  for  the  health, 
constitution,  vigor,  and  endurance  of  the  race. 

That  tobacco  has  wonderful  fascination, 
nothing  is  more  true.  That  its  first  intro- 
duction to  the  tongue  and  mouth  is  execra- 
ble, everyone  who  has  tried  it  will  bear  wit- 
ness. Most  persons  who  learn  to  use  tobacco, 
have  at  some  time  in  the  early  history  of 
their  experience  suffered  from  tobacco  sick- 
ness, and  if  there  is  any  other  sickness  equal 
to  it,  may  Heaven  spare  me  from  ever  being 
afilicted  with  it.  To  describe  tobacco  sick- 
ness is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Those 
who  have  felt  it  will  not  need  a  description. 
Those  who  never  experienced  it  we  advise 
never  to  try  it. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  tobacco  was  in 
the  form  of  snuff,  I  had  taken  a  little  and 
daintily  as  a  boy,  and  had  learned  to  like  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  it  was  nicely  scented. 
An  aunt  whom  I  loved  very  much  was  visit- 
ing at  our  house,  and  she  asked  me  to  get  her 
box  filled  at  the  store,  and  when  I  brought 
it  home,  my  mother  having  advised  her  that  I 
had  become  fond  of  snuff,  with  a  view  to 
cure  me,  she  opened  the  box  to  take  a  pinch, 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  have  a  smell ;  I 
stooped  over  it  and  just  as  I  was  inhaling  the 
.pleasant  odor  of  the  nicely  scented  snuff,  she 
lifted  the  box  and  my  nose  and  my  throat 
were  thoroughly  filled  with  it.  Supposing 
it  was  an  accident,  I  desired  only  to  get  out 
of  the  house  where  I  could  cough  and  sneeze 
and  rid  myself  of  the  surplus.    I  went  and 


sat  on  the  snow  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  house,  where  the  cold,  fierce  wind  blew 
enough  to  freeze  one,  and  there,  pale  and 
perspiring,  was  one  of  the  sickest  of  boys. 
The  resolution  never  to  take  another  pinch 
of  snuff  was  firmly  formed,  but  I  need  not 
say  that  it  was  afterward  broken. 

When  I  was  about  fifteen  years  old  there 
were  several  of  my  associates,  older  than  my- 
self, who  had  learned  the  manly  art  of  smok- 
ing, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  could  do  it 
also,  it  would  raise  me  in  the  esteem  of  my  as- 
sociates. Therefore,  I  made  the  effort,  but  the 
cigars  we  had  were  very  rank  and  strong,  and, 
as  I  remember,  we  had  to  pull  with  all  our 
might  to  get  the  smoke  through  them,  and 
one- third  of  a  cigar  would  make  me  sick,  but 
I  bravely  stood  it  as  long  as  possible.  If  I 
indicated  sickness,  I  was  laughed  at ;  and  I 
thought  it  was  manly  to  conquer  my  preju- 
dice, and  (as  soon  as  possible)  to  be  able  to 
smoke  like  the  rest. 

One  evening  there  were  eight  or  ten  of  us 
in  a  small  room  not  more  than  twelve  feet 
square.  It  was  a  cold  night,  and  the  stove  was 
nearly  red-hot.  The  apartment  soon  became 
densely  filled  with  smoke,  and  the  smoke 
that  we  drew  into  the  mouth  was  not  only 
affecting  us,  but  also  every  breath  we  drew 
filled  the  lun^  with  air  almost  saturated 
with  smoke.  Each  boy  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  stand  this  unhealthy  condition  as  long  as 
he  possibly  could,  and  be  the  last  one  to 
break  down  with  sickness ;  and  the  cigars 
were  not  more  than  one-half  smoked  when 
some  one  broke  ranks  for  the  cool,  outer  air, 
and  two  minutes  later  we  were  all  prostrate 
on  a  big  snow-bank  outside,  the  thermometer 
ranging  there  at  about  zero.  Each  cooled 
his  forehead  with  snow,  trpng  to  get  over 
the  deathly  sickness.  I  resolved  never  to 
touch  the  weed  again  and  felt  very  certain 
that  my  resolution  was  well  founded,  but  be- 
fore that  snow-bank  had  melted  I  had  gone 
back  again  to  my  folly,  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  year  of  nibbling  and  trying,  I  was  enabled 
to  smoke  without  nausea,  unless  I  smoked 
too  rapidly  or  too  much. 

I  was,  however,  altogether  too  much  of  a 
man  to  chew.    When  I  saw  the  uncleanly 
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habits  of  chewers,  their  teeth  and  the  corners 
of  their  months  stained  with  the  yellow  es- 
sence of  tobacco ;  when  I  remembered  the  fact 
that  tobacco  chewers  did  not  always  hesi- 
tate to  spit  on  a  hot  stove,  as  now-a-days 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  spit  in  a  hot  register, 
thus  contaminating  the  air  of  an  entire  apart- 
ment, I  thought  smoking  was  a  manly,  decent, 
respectable  habit;  that  chewing  was  filthy 
and  unmanly ;  and  there  were  but  very  few 
men  of  my  acquaintance  who  seemed  to  me 
to  be  tidy  in  their  habits  as  chewers. 

Two  or  three  years  passed  away,  and  I 
happened  to  be  where  I  could  get  nothing 
to  smoke.  I  was  so  much  a  slave  to  the  use 
of  the  narcotic,  my  nervous  system  had 
learned  to  depend  upon  it,  that  after  a  meal 
I  felt  very  discontented  without  my  usual 
smoke.  Some  person  present  suggested  that 
I  put  a  little  tobacco  in  my  mouth.  I  re- 
member the  pungent  taste  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  juice  to  invade  the  throat,  but  I 
managed  to  get  along  and  retain  it 

From  smoking  after  each  meal  the  tran- 
sition to  constant  chewing  is  easy.  From  a 
periodical  gratification  to  a  continuous  one 
the  process  is  very  natural,  and  can  hardly  be 
resisted.  One,  therefore,  can  easily  become  a 
chewer  as  well  as  a  smoker,  the  one  habit  being 
the  natural  channel  or  medium  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  other.  The  nervous  system 
learns  to  depend  upon  the  narcotic  influence 
of  the  tobacco,  and  when  one  has  trained  his 
nerves  so  to  depend  upon  the  article  by  the 
habit  of  smoking,  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the 
way  of  chewing  becomes  very  easy,  and  tends 
to  satisfy  this  nervous  craving. 

I  found  that  the  expense  of  smoking  cigars, 
now  that  the  habit  had  become  so  strong  and 
demanded  so  much,  was  too  much  for  my 
slender  means;  therefore  I  resorted  to  the 
pipe.  This,  however,  had  to  be  learned  by 
using  a  nice  new  pipe  and  mild  tobacco. 
Within  five  years  of  my  first  use  of  the  pipe, 
I  became  so  much  it«  slave  that  during  some 
days  of  great  excitement  I  have  smoked 
as  many  as  thirty  pipes  of  tobacco,  besides 
chewing  what  used  to  be  called  ^'Virginia 
Honey  Dew,'*  plug  tobacco.  1  suflered  much 
from  a  broiling  acid  affection  of  the  stomach, 
called  heartburn ;  I  knew  it  arose  from  smok- 
ing, but  thought  it  was  because  I  smoked  too 
much.     Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 


habit,  will  recall  this  heartburn  with  a  shud- 
der. It  is  nervous  dyspepsia,  and  the  premon- 
itor  of  an  utter  break-down  of  constitution. 
When  one  uses  more  tobacco  than  common,, 
it  produces  unusual  prostration ;  a  kind  of 
misery  which  no  one  is  likely  to  know  who 
has  not  been  tHe  slave  of  this  habit  of  tobacco 
drunkenness ;  but  when  the  bad  feeling  hak 
subsided,  one  yearns  for  the  tobacco  again. 
But  his  conduct  is  no  more  surprising  than 
that  of  the  devotee  of  alcholic  liquors,  who 
takes  an  overdose,  becomes  overpowered 
by  intoxication,  and  while  the  distracting 
headache,  vertigo,  and  nausea  last,  thinks  he 
never  will  use  any  more;  but  when  nature 
has  conquered  the  poison  and  expelled  it,  he 
unwisely  resumes  his  cups  though  it  may  be 
with  a  little  moderation  fot  a  time.  There 
is  a  nervous  craving,  a  feeling  of  restless  dis- 
content without  the  indulgence,  and  although 
the  drug  satisfies  this  craving  for  the  time 
being,  it  implants  in  mind  and  body  a  still 
deeper  yearning  for  it,  and  a  still  stronger 
necessity  for  its  use.  We  pity  the  drunkard 
and  the  opium  eater,  but  the  devotee  of  to- 
bacco is  enslaved  by  the  same  law  of  habit, 
and  this  habit  is  really  a  kind  of  disease,  self- 
infiicted,  to  be  sure,  and  derogatory  to  digni- 
ty, personal  freedom,  and  self-controL 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  man  does 
not  break  away  from  the  dominion  of  the  to- 
bacco habit  He  often  feels  extremely  averse 
to  it  because  it  is  nauseous,  repugnant  to  all 
the  faculties  of  his  nature  when  he  has  taken 
it  too  freely,  or  from  some  peculiar  con- 
dition of  his  constitution  he  is  unable  to  beat 
his  usual  quantity,  and  thus  becomes  com- 
paratively prostrated  by  it.  He  then  feels  sure 
that  he  shall  some  time  quit  using  it  Bat 
when  ?  This  is  a  question  he  is  troubled  to 
answer.  I  hardly  ever  asked  an  old  devotee 
of  tobacco  if  he  expected  to  use  it  as  long  as 
he  lived,  who  did  not  express  a  doubt  on  tlie 
subject  Most  of  them  are  aware  that  they 
are  injured  by  it,  and  when  questioned  on 
the  subject  frankly  confess  it  Thousands  ex- 
pecting to  quit  it,  have  an  undefined  assurance 
that  they  shall  one  day  be  free  from  ita  thrall- 
dom,  but  when  asked  to  sununon  the  reso- 
lution to  quit  7un/>,  to  take  no  more  forever 
— this  is  the  sticking  point  The  poor  slave  of 
the  habit  can  not  decide  now.  His  ^*  spirit  is 
willing,  but  the  fiesh  is  weak.*'    The  diseased 
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state  of  the  nerroas  system,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  stomach  and  liver,  which  leads  him  to 
crave  the  a6castom€|^  excitement,  is  the  cause 
of  his  enslavement,  moral  and  intellectual. 
He  feels  his  vassalage,  and  if  he  could,  he 
thinks,  he  would  quietly  conquer  the  habit ; 
but  the  habit,  fastened  on  bis  I6ng-perverted 
body  and  inwrought  with  his  nervous  system, 
cries  out,  *^  Not  now,  not  yet,  some  other  time, 
at  a  '  more  convenient  season/  "  and  with  a 
long  breath  he  yields  to  his  fate. 

I  used  to  quit  for  a  month  or  a  year,  some- 
times challenged  at  a  Methodist  watch-night 
by  ardent  reformers  to  join  them  in  using  no 
more  tobacco  for  the  year.  I  remember  one 
such  resolution,  and  that  every  one  of  those 
who  proposed  to  me  the  year's  abstinence 
broke  down  within  a  week,  and  I  stood  it  out 
for  the  year,  but  I  made  my  mistake  in  not 
making  the  year  of  abstinence  perpetual ;  for 
the  next  New  Tear's  Day  I  treated  resolution 
and  went  back  to  the  habit. 

One  great  trouble  is,  people  are  not  aware 
that  tobacco,  like  alcohol,  opium,  and  coffee, 
takes  its  roots  in  the  sensitive  nervous  sys- 
tem and  subjects  it  to  absolute  control,  and 
many  are  too  weak  in  physical  and  mental 
stamina  to  carry  out  a  resolution  of  reform 
without  moral  help.  When  one  is  thorough- 
ly instructed,  intellectually  and  morally, 
that  his  enslavement  is  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  that  abstinence  and 
temperate  living  will  work  out  a  cure  so  that 
there  will  be  no  desire  for  the  indulgence,  he 
has  a  basis  to  work  on,  and  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  his  self-denial.  Men  learn  to 
submit  to 'present  inconvenience  and  pain 
from  the  surgeon's  knife  with  a  view  to  ulti- 
mate cure.  A  child  looks  at  the  knife  or 
the  dentist's  forceps  with  dread,  because  he 
has  to  experience  present  pain  and  incon- 
venience, and  he  would  decline  their  service, 
but  the  wiser  adult  submits  to  a  present  in- 
convenience and  pain,  expecting  future  cure. 
If  we  can  impress  the  slave  of  tobacco  with 
the  idea  that  he  will  ultimately  lose  all  taste 
and  desire  for  the  article,  it  may  aid  him  in 
his  efforts  to  quit.  The  study  of  physiology, 
and  the  careful  investigation  of  the  evil  effects 
of  the  use  of  tobacco,  impressed  me  more  and 
more  that  it  was  my  duty  to  g^ve  up  the 
habit,  and  this  daily  thought,  seasoned  by 
conscience,  led  me  gradually  to  reduce  the 


amount.  I  gave  up  smoking  and  retaine(} 
only  the  habit  of  chewing.  This  I  would  da 
in  a  small  way,  on  the  sly,  among  peiople 
whom  I  respected,  and  once  in  a  while  would 
take  a  walk  in  the  evening  and  regale  myself 
pretty  roundly  before  retiring  at  night,  at 
last  using  only  what  was  then  a  small  three- 
cent  paper  a  week,  and  many  use  more  than 
one  such  paper  a  day.  I  finally  made  the 
resolution  that  by  the  help  of  God  I  would 
never  touch  it,  taste  it,  or  handle  it  again 
while  I  lived,  and  I  distinctly  remember  how 
it  seemed  to  move  away  from  me,  as  in  a  dark 
night,  when  one  is  half  a  minute  too  late,  the 
ferry-boat  moves  off  into  the  darkness  leaving 
him  on  the  dock ;  so  there  seemed  to  be  a 
final  separation  between  me  and  my  cherish- 
ed habit. 

So  long  had  I  trusted  and  leaned  upon  the 
narcotic,  that  I  felt  unmanned  when  denied 
even  so  little  as  I  was  using  for  months  and 
perhaps  a  year  before  I  quit  I  would  forget 
myself,  act  in  an  abstracted  manner,  and 
often,  when  impatient,  restless,  unhappy,, 
would  seize  my  hat  and  take  a  rapid,  im- 
patient kind  of  walk.  But  I  began  to  sleeps 
better.  My  appetite  for  food  increased.  I 
improved  in  flesh,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  the  desire  for  the  indulgence  had 
nearly  died  out.  Once  in  a  while  it  would 
come  over  me  a  little,  but  as  I  was  never  ta 
use  it  any  more,  I  tried  to  fbrget  it  and  rise 
above  it.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  I 
had  gained  over  twenty  pounds  in  weight. 
The  second  year  I  gained  twelve  |K)imds 
more. 

Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  I  an* 
happy  to  say  that  I  have  neither  touched, 
tasted,  nor  handled  it,  and  my  system  has  be- 
come so  thoroughly  cleansed  from  it,  that  for 
fifteen  years  I  have  felt  as  much  aversion 
against  tobacco  smoke,  the  smell  of  tobacco, 
and  especially  the  smell  of  one's  breath  wha 
uses  it,  as  any  person  would  who  never  had 
used  it  at  all ;  and  I  may  say  for  the  encour- 
agement of  those  who  are  the  slaves  of  it, 
that  I  am  thoroughly  contented  without  it ; 
have  no  more  desire  to  use  it  than  if  there 
was  no  such  thing  on  earth. 

Men  can  be  thoroughly  converted  from  it» 
use,  and  if  the  bad  effects  of  its  use  upon  the 
nervous  system  may  not  be  thoroughly  eradi- 
cated, they  can  be  greatly  modified.    While 
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I  was  accustomed  to  use  the  article  so  heavily, 
I  frequently  had  terrible  turns  of  palpitation 

,  of  the  heart  Sometimes  the  stoppage  of  the 
heart  threatened  suffocation  and  death.  I 
was  half  aware  of  the  cause,  but  did  not  so 
well  understand  the  physiological  law  of  the 
subject  as  I  do  at  present.  The  truth  is,  the 
use  of  tobacco,  coffee  and  spices,  affects  the 
nerves  which  operate  the  heart;  and  thou- 
sands of  people  die  every  year  from  what  is 
called  an  affection  of  the  heart,  originating 
solely  in  the  use  of  these  articles.  Tobacco, 
p|-obably,  is  the  worst  article  of  the  three  in 
*  this  direction,  but  if  a  man  uses  tobacco,  he 
is  very  likely  to  use  coffee  and  spices;  for 
one  who  can  endure  tobacco  in  his  mouth, 
or  the  smoke  of  it,  is  likely  to  want  some- 
thing having  a  pungent  taste  whenever  he  eats 
or  drinks.  Moreover,  tobacco  generates  a 
yearning  for  all  kinds  of  stimulants.  Doubt- 
less one-half  of  the  liquor  drinking  to-day  is 
promoted,  if  not  originally  provoked,  by  the 
use  of  tobacco ;  and  we  regard  it  as  the  prime 
evil  to  human  health  and  length  of  life.  I 
am  satisfied  that  my  life  will  be  prolonged 
twenty  years  in  consequence  of  quitting  the 
use  of  tobacco.  1  know  I  got  rid  of  the  dys- 
pepsia, and  gained  more  than  thirty  pounds 
in  weight  by  quitting  it.  Moreover,  I  am 
satisfied  that  by  beginning  this  habit  several 
years  before  I  had  attained  my  growth,  I  am 
two  or  three  inches  shorter  than  I  might  have 
been  if  1  had  kept  myself  free  from  it 

By  personal  conversation,  we  have  persuad- 
ed many  a  score  of  men  to  quit  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, and  have  subsequently  received  their 
thanks  with  the  statement  that  they  had 
gained  ten  or  twenty  pounds  in  weight 
Those  thin,  hollow-cheeked  men,  with  flat 
stomachs  and  bony  frames,  who  smoke  or 
chew  incessantly,  sometimes  gain  four  pounds 
«  week  after  the  first  fortnight  of  abstinence, 
until  they  come  up  to  a  plump,  respectable, 
and  healthy  appearance.     Some  persons  who 

^  are  fat,  say  that  they  do  not  want  to  quit 
lest  they  should  get  fatter ;  but  all  they  have 
to  do  to  maintain  the  proper  standard  of 
weight  is  to  eat  food  that  does  not  tend  to 
make  them  fat.  Many  persons  eat  sugar,  and 
a  great  deal  of  bread-stuffs  and  butter,  and, 
possessing  digestive  power  sufficient  to  con- 
vert these  articles  into  fat,  they  become  heavy, 
and  think  by  smoking  they  will  keep  the  fat 


down.  Many  of  these  persons  drink  alcholic 
stimulants,  or  ale  and  beer,  and  thus  promote 
a  loose,  pursy  bulk.  A  m^n  can  dfbt  himself, 
by  selecting  the  proper  articles  of  food,  so 
as  to  maintain  strength  without  being  too 
fleshy,  and  we  advise  men  who  are  fat  to  quit 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  modify  their  mode  of 
living  in  other  respects,  and  they  may  come 
to  their  normal  weight  and  have  greatly  im- 
proved health.  Hundreds  feel  the  slavery 
of  tobacco,  and  sigh  for  relief,  but  if  they 
would  be  relieved,  they  must  come  to  a  reso- 
lution like  "  Now  I  will  quit  it  forever/*  and 
every  element  of  their  better  nature  will  come 
to  their  aid,  as  well  as  the  fervent  and  happy 
thanks  of  that  pale,  anxious  wife,  who  dares 
not  tell  how  much  she  despises  the  vile  stuff. 
and  how  sad  a  blot  she  thinks  it  on  her  other- 
wise excellent  husband.  Can  we  not  per- 
suade the  decent  to  quit  it,  even  though  the 
ill-cultured  loafer  will  continue  to  make  his 
presence  a  pest  to  all  cle-an  people  ? 
#•» 

Phrenological  Sblection.-—  We  take  the 
following  from  the  SeottUiK-Ameriean  J&urnaL, 
which  doubtless  has  authority  for  its  state- 
ment: 

"  The  other  day  the  grave  closed  over  per- 
haps the  wealthiest  teacher  of  his  professional 
rank  in  Scotland.  In  1827,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Douglas  Gordon  Hallyburton, 
who  believed  that,  phrenologically,  the  con- 
formation of  the  head  of  Mr.  James  Gibb 
gave  evidence  that  he  would  be  a  superior 
parish  teacher,  he  was  appointed  parochial 
schoolmaster  of  Eettins,  near  Ooupar-Angus. 
For  forty-eight  years  he  labored  with  great 
ability  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty." 

Doubtless  the  man  was  well  suited  to  the 
place,  and  so  made  it  a  success.  In  this 
country  there  are  very  many,  thousands  would 
not  be  an  excessive  term  in  the  enumeration, 
who  owe  their  success  in  their  different  call- 
ings to  the  accepted  and  utilized  counsels  of 
phrenological'  teachers  and  periodicals. 
♦♦» 

Chemistry.— Chloroform,  when  added  to 
crude  petroleum  when  bumuig,  will  at  once 
extinguish  it  According  to  F.  M.  Omme- 
gauck,  of  Antwerp,  five  per  cent,  or  one- twen- 
tieth part,  will  most  readily  effect  this  result 
Even  one-sixtieth  part  may  be  made  to  ex- 
tinguish the  oil  when  burning. 
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VICTOR    HUeO, 


IF  there  is  one  writer  in  the  school  of 
French  romance  whose  works  will  bear 
the  test  of  close  analysis,  and  which  merit 
the  study  of  American  readers,  that  person  is 
Victor  Hugo.    The  laxity  of  morals  in  French 


a  century,  has  cast  around  him  a  halo  of 
bright  light. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  literature  of  a 
people  is  made  subservient  to  its  tastes  and 
ideas.     This  is  strikingly  true  of  French  lit- 


life  and  literature  has  become  so  notorious 
that  when  a  writer  appears  in  France  who 
panders  not  to  the  morbid  tastes  of  the 
vicious  and  the  sensual,  he  at  once  becomes 
an  ornament  to  its  literature.  Victor  Huso's 
adherence  to  a  code  of  practice  stem  and 
unchanging  during  the  vicissitudes  of  French 
politics  and  philosophy  for  more  than  half 


erature  during  the  past  century ;  the  virtues 
and  evils  of  her  religious  and  social  philoso- 
phy are  plainly  mirrored  in  the  imagination, 
wit,  and  sophistry  of  her  writers. 

The  character,  also,  of  a  people's  literature 
depends  largely  upon  the  stability  of  her 
government.  Take,  for  illustration,  a  single 
passage  from  the  history  of  English  litera- 
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ture.  The  sturdy,  steady  reign  of  Elizabeth 
g^ie  birth  to  that  proud  epoch  in  English 
letters  known  as  the  ^Augustan  Ago." 
While  during  the  unsettled  rules  of  Crom* 
Well  and  Charles  the  Second,  when  society 
was  fluctuating  between  the  extremes  of  rad- 
\(  icalism  and  conservatism,  her  literature  suc^ 

1^  sumbs  to  prevailing  tastes — at  one  time  fierce 

and  dogmatic,  at  another  tame  and  insipid. 

That  the  writings  of  Victor  Hugo  are  en- 
tirely free  from  the  resulting  influence  of 
the  **  age  of  reason,"  it  would  be  folly  to  as- 
sert. There  are  fine-spun  theories  of  social- 
ism and  philanthropy  inconsistent  with  mod- 
em experience,  and,  as  the  critics  claim,  he 
is  the  slave  of  his  own  peculiar  theories  and 
Ideas,  which  often  are  so  strange  and  outr^^ 
as  only  to  be  redeemed  from  ridicule  by  their 
masterly  development  Yet  good,  no  more 
than  gold,  can  be  found  in  the  productions 
of  man  or  nature  unmixed  with  the  dross  of 
evil.  We  might,'  with  as  much  consistency, 
renounce  the  treasures  of  Gibbon  because  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  are  tainted 
w  ith  a  spirit  of  infidelity, 

Victor  Hugo  is  at  present  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  and  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health  and  a  goodly  degree  of  mental  vigor. 
He  purposes,  I  believe,  passing  his  remaining 
days  in  quiet,  doubtless  content  with  the 
laurels  won  fVom  his  last  and  perhaps  crown- 
ing work,  *'  Ninety-Three." 

Since  the  revolution  which  drove  Charles 
the  Tenth  from  his  throne,  Hugo  has  been 
the  champion  of  republican  principles  in 
France.  The  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851, 
found  in  him  a  determined  and  unconquer- 
able opponent.  Escaping  the  hands  of  Na- 
poleon, we  find  him  enduring  a  long  and 
voluntary  exile  rather  than  submit  his  liberal 
views  to  the  crushing  yoke  of  French  despot- 
ism. When  a  man  of  foreign  birth,  educated 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  divine  right  of 
kingSy  possesses  a  sufilciency  of  independence 
and  free  thought  to  espouse  and  uphold  re- 
publican principles  in  the  face  of  long-inher- 
ited and  deep-rooted  prejudice,  he  merits  the 
regard  and  should  excite  the  interest  of  ev- 
«ry  republican.  Such  is  my  apology  for  in- 
troducing this  short  study. 

Hugo  differs  widely  from  his  French  com- 
peers. Unlike  George  Sand  and  Alexander 
Dumas,  he  seldom  introduces  the  reader  into 


the  Mloru  of  high  Parisian  life.  '*  Esmeral- 
da," perhaps  the  purest  and  loftiest  of  all  his 
creations,  is  but  a  wandering  gipsy  vagrant 
Cassette,  undoubtedly  the  most  attractive  of 
his  womanly  ideals,  is  very  unfortunate  in 
her  parentage,  and  spends  a  large  portion  of 
her  youth  in  the  lowest  of  village  pot-houses. 

It  is  to  combat  and  clear  away  predjudices 
that  Victor  Hugo  has  written,  and  where 
they  most  abound,  there  he  has  drawn  his 
characters.  We  are  led  toward  the  man,  not 
so  much  by  the  remarkable  wealth  of  his  im- 
agination, or  the  sonority  of  his  language,  as 
by  the  picturing  of  human  misery  and  trial 
as  seen  by  an  almost  superhuman  eye  gazing 
with  an  immortal  pity  over  the  vast  sea  of 
human  sorrow,  and  unvailing  to  us  the  in- 
tense workings  of  a  troubled  spirit  as  wrong 
and  tortured  by  ill-directed  passions.  I 
doubt  if  in  the  whole  range  of  modem  liter- 
ature there  is  a  character  so  strikingly  delin- 
eated as  the  priest  Claude,  in  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  (Our  Lady  of  Paris).  Hugo  has  here 
anatomized  the  very  passions  —  shown  in 
broad  daylight  the  soul  in  its  secret  work- 
ings, the  terrible  convulsions  of  the  Vesuvius 
in  human  nature.  The  stem,  stoical  priest  in 
love  with  the  gipsy  vagrant,  when  repolsed 
and  spumed  by  her,  importunes,  threatens, 
finally  tortures,  and  at  length  sends  her  to 
the  gallows.  From  scenes  of  unmixed  hor- 
ror we  tum  with  pity,  instead  of  hate,  for 
we  behold,  not  the  fiend,  but  the  human 
being.  • 

And  here  lies  the  beauty  of  his  power.  In 
the  hands  of  any  other  person  this  scene 
would  have  excited  feelings  of  the  strongest 
disgust,  instead  of  awakening  our  compas- 
sion. Aside  from  the  psychological  study, 
the  insight  given  us  of  Parbian  life  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  portrait  to  the 
life  of  that  cruel  and  wily  despot,  Louis  XL, 
add  to  the  story  of  ^^ Notre  Dame^^  th«  value 
of  history  as  well  as  the  charm  of  romance. 

Victor  Hugo  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  by 
Louis  Phillipe,  and  the  high  appreciation 
which  he  placed  upon  the  honor  is  found  in 
his  portrait  of  the  *'  Citizen  King,"  in  L» 
Miserahles,  The  life  of  Jean  Va^jean  is  the 
most  minute,  just,  and  flattering  analysis  of 
the  character  of  Louis  Phillipe  that  has  ever 
appeared. 

The  way  to  the  human  lies  through  tho 
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hnman.  As  Horace  says,  '^The  man  who 
would  make  me  weep  mast  first  weep  him- 
self." Though  the  characters  of  Victor  Hu- 
go are  less  demoustratiye  than  those  of  some 
other  great  writers,  and  his  scenes  less  excit- 
ing and  less  passionate,  yet  our  sympathy  is 
more  quickly  aroused,  and  we  feel  much  as 
they  feeL 

We  are  led  to  realize  that  *'  truth  is  strang- 
er than  fiction  "  when  from  the  monotony  of 
erery-day  life,  and  from  the  crowds  of  com- 
mon people,  he  draws  for  us  pictures  that 
will  impress  the  mind  and  haunt  the  memory 
long  after  the  study  of  them  like  the  recol- 
lection of  some  sudden  and  painful  dream. 

Victor  Hugo  is  the  Charles  Dickens  of 
France,  or,  rather,  Dickens  was  the  Victor 
Hugo  of  England.  Hugo^s  work  has  been 
less  in  efiect  because  he  has  had  to  deal  with 
a  people  less  stable  and  more  erratic.  The 
efifect,  also,  of  hia  labor  abroad  has  been  lim- 


ited, in  that  presuming  critics  haye  declared 
everything  that  issues  from  the  pen  of  a 
Frenchman  tikeptic  ham;  and  a  duped  public 
have  accepted  their  verdict  without  having 
heard  the'  testimony.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that 
the  light,  airy,  and  grraceful  trifies  thatxshar- 
acterize  the  writings  of  Balzac,  Dumas,  and 
DeEoek,  have  cast  an  air  of  brazen-faced  im* 
punity  and  sensuality  upon  French  fiction. 
It  is  also  too  true  that  in  this  ^*  enlightened 
age  "  every  new,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  bold  " 
thought  is  condemned  with  a  peremptoriness 
that  might  have  been  pardoned  in  the  illiberal 
past,  but  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  ad- 
vanced present.  When  we  shall  have  freed 
ourselves  from  the  still  clinging  prejudices  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  then  the  works  of  Victor 
Hugo  will  be  more  studied  for  their  merit. 
We  will  find  in  them,  I  think,  some  of  that 
idMl  bMuty  which,  as  Cousin  says,  ^*  is  the 
reflection  of  the  Infinite."        F.  B.  dodob. 
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IT  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  to 
learn  that  while  so  much  discussion  has 
been  carried  f<tf  ward  in  reference  to  woman^s 
capacity  and  fitness  to  receive  collegiate  cul- 
ture, and  while  recent  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  brought  prominently  before 
the  public  as  acknowledged  ventures,  one  in- 
stitution has  for  nearly  twenty  years  possess- 
ed a  curriculum  unsurpassed  in  any  college 
for  woman. 

Howeyer  the  attempt  at  a  liberal  educa- 
tion may  be  elsewhere  regarded,  at  Ingham 
University  the  problem  of  woman^s  ability 
to  enter  the  higher  regions  of  thought  and 
acliolarship  has  been  long  since  solved  by  her 
actual  achievements. 

The  work  accomplished  has  been  unobtru- 
sive, bat  earnest  and  eflicient. 

During  forty  years  it  has  been  the  constant 
aim  of  the  founders  of  this  institution  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  education  for  wo- 
men, and  to  place  its  acquirement  within  the 
reach  of  earnest,  persevering  students. 

Mrs.  Staunton,  the  only  surviving  founder 
of  the  institution,  was  one  of  the  early  pu- 
pils of  Mary  Lyon^s  Seminary,  at  Ipswich. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  her  young  life,  and 


that  of  her  sister-mother,  to  whom  she  was 
intrusted  in  childhood,  that  she  should  be- 
come thoroughly  prepared  to  establish  a 
school  of  her  own,  and  to  this  end  she  stud- 
ied with  that  eagerness  and  assiduity  which 
only  a  clearly-defined  object  can' induce. 

After  receiving  her  education,  with  an 
earnest  purpose  in  their  hearts,  the  two  sisters 
travefcd  to  the  western  part  of  New  York 
State,  and  in  the  year  1885  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  noble  institution  which  now 
bears  their  name  as  Ingham  University.  The 
institution  soon  became  so  popular  that  the 
citizens  of  Le  Roy  invited  the  sisters  to  re- 
move to  their  locality  and  establish  what  was 
known  for  years  after  as  the  Le  Roy  Female 
Seminary.  Meanwhile  the  scholastic  stand- 
ard was  continually  changing  and  shaping 
itself  to  a  more  lofty  ideal,  until,  in  1857,  the 
institution  received  a  University  charter  from 
the  State  Legislature,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Cox 
was  called  upon  to  fill  the  ofiSce  of  Ghancel- 
or — a  position  more  recently  occupied  by  Dr. 
Burchard,  of  New  York. 

While  these  progressive  movements  were 
taking  place  within,  more  obvious  signs  of 
growth  were  visibly. w^itjj(^u^^g|^ling 
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80on  proved  itself  unable  to  contain  the  rap- 
idlj-increasing  number  of  students;  large 
additions  were  made  to  the  boarding  de- 
partment, a  commodious  building  was  added, 


house,  containing  choice  plants  was  added 
to  the  main  building,  and,  upon  the  marriage 
of  the  younger  sister,  a  tasteful  cottage  was 
ere(!ted  which  has  Iwcn  for  many  years  the 


containing   a  public  hall  for  lectures,  com- 
mencement exercises,   etc.,   also    recitation-  j 
rooms,  together  with  the  school-room  proper.  I 
Extensive  grounds  were  purchased  and  cul-  i 
tivated  in  the  most  artistic  manner ;  a  green-  i 


home  of  refinement,  artistic  taste,  and  Christ- 
ian character. 

The  institution  has  five  established  courses 
of  study.  The  academic  course  of  two  years 
fitting  pupil's  to  jn^ter^^h^^lj^f^epart- 
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ment;  the  classical  coarse  of  four  years  in 
which,  in  addition  to  a  full  literary  coarse, 
the  classical  studies  are  pursued ;  the  literary 
course  of  three  years,  in  which  the  modem 
languages,  science,  history,  and  literature  oc- 
cupy the  prominent  places ;  the  music  and 
art  schools,  by  which  diplomas  are  awarded, 
do  not  require  any  definite  period  of  study, 
and  vary  according  to  the  capacity  and  at- 
tainments of  the  students.  The  entire  f:ic- 
ulty  consists  of  eighteen  professors  and 
teachers. 

BOHOOL  OF  MUBIO. 

The  department  of  instrumental  music  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  C.  8.  P.  Gary, 
whose  success  and  ability  have  eleyated  this 
to  a  position  scarcely  equaled  by  any  in 
the  country.  Prof.  Henri  Appy,  a  distin- 
guished violinist,  and  Director  of  the  Roch- 
ester Academy  of  Music,  superintends  vocal 
instruction.  Mrs.  Gary  and  Prof.  Appy  are 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  able  teachers. 

Instruction  is  given  upon  the  guitar,  piano, 
organ,  and  violin ;  such  success  has  marked 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  latter  as  to  justify  the  theory 
that  Yiolin  playing  is  a  desirable  and  delight- 
ful accomplishment  for  young  ladies.  While 
the  conservatory  plan  is  partially  adopted, 
each  pupil  receives  thorough  and  careful 
personal  instruction.  A  class  in  musical  crit- 
idsm  is  held  each  week,  by  which  a  habit  of 
careful  and  discriminating  observation,  as 
well  as  of  execution,  is  secured.  Music  is 
taught  as  a  science,  and  not  as  a  mere  pas- 
time. Blackboard  exercises  in  the  varieties 
of  time,  accent,  scales,  ornament,  modulation, 
and  transposition  enable  students  to  analyze 
and  more  perfectly  appreciate  and  render  the 
best  music.  Gandidates  for  graduation  in 
this  department  are  required  to  read  the  bi- 
ographies of  the  old  masters  and  other  works 
of  leading  musical  interest. 

The  land  is  already  purchased  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  musical  conservatory,  and 
it  is  believed  that  at  no  far-distant  day  the 
plan  of  a  distinct,  though  co-operative,  de- 
partment will  be  carried  into  realization. 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

The  husband  of  Miss  Emily  Ingham,  an 
artist  of  originative  talent,  was  founder  of 
this  department,  and  elevated  it  to  a  position 
which  among  similar  institutions  has  no  rival. 


Upon  the  death  of  Col.  Staunton,  a  few  years 
since,  his  wife  erected  an  art  gallery  as  the 
most  fitting  monument  to  his  memory,  and 
which  is  now  known  as  the  "  Staunton  Gon- 
servatory  of  Fine  Arts."  This  beautiful 
building  is  of  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture.  The  ground  floor  is  devoted 
to  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  it  contains 
mineralogical,  geological,  and  zoSlogical  cab- 
inets, together  with  a  choice  and  extensive 
collection  of  South  American  birds,  reptiles, 
and  Indian  curiosities,  gathered  by  the  Wil- 
liams Gollege  expedition. 

The  upper  floor  consists  of  a  deep  gallery 
where  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
art  as  seen  in  the  completed  pictures  and 
studies  of  the  late  Gol.  Staunton,  whose  his- 
torical and  religious  paintings  procured  for 
him  a  prominent  place  among  American  art- 
ists. The  gallery  also  contains  copies  of  not- 
ed foreign  productions,  together  with  several 
celebrated  works  of  art,  which  have  been 
obtained  at  great  expense,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  render  this  department  com- 
plete in  all  respects,  affording  students 
opportunities  for  that  esthetic  culture  which 
is  only  obtained  by  the  examination  and  con- 
templation of  superior  artistic  productions. 

A  recent  generous  gift  from  a  former  pupil 
•f  the  institution  enables  Mrs.  Staunton  to 
carry  into  effect  a  long-cherished  plan,  and 
ajttach  to  the  gallery  a  wing  containing  stu- 
dios for  practice.  This  wing  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  erection.  A  prominent  landscapist  of 
New  York,  together  with  a  recent  instructor 
in  the  Academy  of  Design,  vrill  assume  the 
practical  directorship  of  the  art  school. 

The  college  of  fine  arts  is  ofiScered  by  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary,  board  of 
directors,  and  finance  committee,  thus  realiz- 
ing the  university  idea  of  separate  colleges 
with  an  interdependent  organization. 

It  is  proposed  to  established  a  summer 
term  in  connection  with  this  department,  in 
order  that  those  engaged  in  schools,  either 
as  teachers  or  pupils,  may  be  enabled  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded,  while 
at  the  same  time  spending  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer in  the  country,  and  at  moderate  expense. 

LOCATION. 

The  village  of  Le  Roy  is  situated  upon  a 
small  inland  stream,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  and  plea^^ly^l^oc^g)^^f^tate. 
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Portage,  Watkins  Glen,  and  Niagara  are  suf- 
ficiently near  to  admit  of  frequent  excursions 
for  the  purpose  of  sketching,  and  such  stu- 
dents as  desire  it  will  have  the  opportunity, 
in  company  with  a  professor,  of  availing 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  town  num- 
bers between  four  and  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. It  contains  a  fine  hotel,  a  reading-room, 
two  circulating  libraries,  six  churches,  and 
has,  during  the  winter  season,  a  course  of 
lectures.  Its  streets  are  well  paved  and  light- 
ed with  gas,  while  its  stores  would  do  credit 
to  any  city.  Its  nearness  to  Rochester  and 
Buffalo,  and  its  ready  accessibility  from  all 
points,  render  it  a  place  of  peculiar  advant- 
ages. There  is  a  no  more  desirable  site  in 
town  than  that  which  the  University  occu- 
pies ;  it  is  situated  directly  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  commands  a  view  of  the 
entire  village. 

In  front  of  the  boarding  hall  is  a  trian- 
gular park,  a  very  delightful  feature  of  the 
surroundings  on  summer  days. 

LIBRABIE8   AND   SOCIETIES. 

The  libraries  of  the  institution  number 
8,000  volumes,  and  contain  the  standard 
works  upon  classical  and  modem  literature 
and  history.  There  are  two  literary  societies 
connected  with  the  .University,  which  have 
numbered  among  their  members  not  a  few 
who  have  since  won  reputation  in  literature, 
art,  and  missionary  endeavor.  There  is  also 
an  alumnsB  and  a  missionary  society,  the  lat- 
ter an  auxiliary  to  the  Woman^s  Missionary 
Union.  One  of  the  pleasantest  rooms  which 
the  University  contains  is  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  the  senior  literary  society. 

MORAL   AND  RELIGIOUS   INFLUBNCBS. 

Whatever  the  institution  may  be  proud  o^ 
intellectually,  that  feature  of  its  forty  years' 
instruction,  upon  which  it  may  to-day  look 
most  approvingly,  is  the  amount  of  womanly 
and  Christian  character  which  it  has  devel- 
oped and  strengthened.  No  young  woman 
who  has  spent  a  year  within  its  walls  can 
ever  again  feel  that  for  her  life  is  a  mere  aim- 
less, passive  state  of  existence.  The  guiding 
eye  and  hand,  which  have  labored  so  disin- 
terestedly for  her  many  foster  children,  still 
lives  to  evoke  within  them  their  better  selves, 
and  to  give  an  earnest  to  every  occupation, 
impressing  each  mind  with  the  ennobling 
thought  that  wherever  God  shall   call  her 


there  will  be  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
Christian  virtue  and  womanly  endeavor. 

In  one  sense  the  institution  may  be  consid- 
ered a  mission-school.  It  has  educated  the 
daughters  of  many  missionaries;  it  has  be- 
stowed the  amount  of  $80,000  in  gratuitous 
board  and  instruction  upon  those  who  were 
unable  to  meet  their  expenses,  and  whose 
names  to-day  are  among  her  brightest  adorn- 
ments. 

Over  5,000  young  ladies  have  here  received 
a  superior  education ;  of  these  nearly  500 
have  gone  forth  as  educators,  while  many 
more,  as  wives  and  mothers,  occupy  active 
and  honored  positions  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  reside. 

ENDOWMENT. 

Ejiowing  that  the  perpetuity  of  a  collegi- 
ate institution  can  only  be  secured  by  mean« 
of  endowment,  and  holding  this  great  trust 
not  for  private  ends,  but  for  the  benefit  of  wo- 
man, Mrs.  Staunton,  some  years  since,  gave 
the  institution,  its  buildings  and  appliances, 
to  the  Synod  of  Western  New  York,  upon 
condition  that  it  should  raise  a  slight  en- 
dowment, and  the  object  she  so  earnestly  de- 
sired be,  at  least,  partially  attained.  But 
all  efforts  in  this  direction  proved  futile ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  actual  results  which  had 
been  achieved,  and  which  placed  the  Uni- 
versity substantially  beyond  the  regions  of 
mere  experiment,  no  one  was  found  ready  to 
endow  it,  or  to  aid  the  sisters  in  their  heroic 
endeavors,  and  the  institution  was  returned 
to  their  hands. 

Patiently,  and  with  a  faith  which  has  acted 
like  inspiration,  the  sisters  went  on  build- 
ing, enlarging,  increasing.  Now  but  one 
alone  is  lefb,  who  cheerfully  bears  the  burden, 
confidently  believing  that  the  day  is  not  &r 
distant  when  the  importance  of  established 
institutions  for  young  women,  as  for  young 
men,  shall  be  recognized  by  individuals  and 
by  the  State  which  they  serve  and  honor. 

JULIA  A.  WILLIS. 


Co]LORADO  has  been  admitted  as  a  State. 
The  Federal  Union  enlarges.  This  is  com- 
monwealth number  88.  From  thirteen  to 
thirty-nine  (as  it  will  probably  be)  in  one 
hundred  years,  is  a  tripling  of  the  original 
colonies  in  a  century.  Colorado  comes  into 
the  Union  a  strong  young  State,  with  vast 
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agricultural  and  mineral  resoarces,  and  is 
worthy  of  her  place.  Her  territorial  politics 
need  reyision,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
purer  councils  will  henceforth  prevail  in  her 
capital,  and  that  her  prosperities  may  in- 
•crease  and  intensify. 


EFFECT  OF  REFORM  ON  CHARACTER. 

SCENERY  that  is  irregular  and  strikingly 
uneven,  yet  covered  with  a  verdure  that 
speaks  of  living  elements  of  growth  as  well 
as  of  soilness  and  repose,  satisfies  our  minds 
with  its  various  features  of  strength,  pictur- 
^esqueness  and  the  beautiful ;  but  remove  this 
verdure,  let  us  see  nothing  but  heights  of  gray 
■and  jagged  rocks,  and  the  gray  bleakness 
makes  us  feel  desolate,  and  repels  us  from  near 
approach,  unless  we  wish  to  study  theology  or 
examine  the  prospect  its  heights  command ; 
and  then  we  are  hurt  and  wounded  by  the 
aharp  and  steep  acclivities. 

Similar  to  those  mountain  aspects  are  the 
lives  of  different  reformers;  all  are  promi- 
nent before  a  larger  or  smaller  class  of  peo- 
ple, yet  some  are  bleak  and  bare,  and  unat- 
tractive, while  others  are  green  and  nourished, 
and  soul-satisfying,  yet  each  possessing  alike 
the  basis  of  the  truths  they  are  trying  to  es- 
tablish. To  ascertain  why  this  is  so  is  the 
object  of  this  article. 

A  person^s  life  is  according  to  his  organi- 
zation and  his  external  circumstances.  But 
knowin£^  himself— his  weak  and  strong  points 
— he  may  so  shape  circumstances  as  to  ma- 
•terially  change  his  organization,  developing 
his  deficiencies,  and  rounding  out  his  charac- 
ter. To  be  a  reformer,  certain  characteristics 
must  predominate.  The  person  of  even  tem- 
perament and  symmetrical  organization  will 
tread  in  the  paths  that  circumstances  and  his 
antecedents  prepare  for  him.  He  may  live  a 
<K)mparatively  correct  and  true  life,  but  'tis 
through  no  merit  of  his,  and  he  will  never 
cut  down  the  errors  and  whims  of  society 
that  others  may  have  an  easier  pathway  to  a 
true  life. 

To  cut  new  and  unpopular  paths,  there 
must  be  something  within  a  person,  stronger 
than  the  influences  about  him,  that  compels 
iiim  to  it ;  and  this  necessitates  some  strong 
and  leading  traits  of  character.  Large  Be- 
nevolence, with  large  love  of  justice,  (Con- 


scientiousness) and  large  Firmness,  must  al- 
ways exist  in  a  reformer,  and  these  different- 
ly combined  with  the  other  organs  make 
him  the  successful  one,  or  otherwise.  But, 
lacking  in  a  degree  some  of  the  other  essen- 
tials, how  shall  he  attain  his  object  ?  Action 
ever  strengthens  the  part  used,  and  these 
predominating  parts  of  his  nature  are  more 
active  than  the  weaker  parts ;  how  then  shall 
he  keep  these  from  jutting  out  and  seriously 
marring  his  character  by  becoming  too  sharp 
and  jagged  ?  This  is  the  point  on  which  his 
usefulness  will  be  wrecked,  if  it  be  neglected. 
The  enemy  may  be  undermining  him  within^ 
while  he  is  attending  to  himself  only  extern- 
ally. He  has,  then,  to  think  of  all  contingen- 
cies, to  see  in  all  directions,  and  calmly  fortify 
himself  at  all  points — be  as  whole  an  individ- 
ual as  possible.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  one- 
sided characters — mental  deformities— or  to 
see  them  bleak  and  bare  because  they  have 
lacked  the  genial,  vivifying  influence  of  hu- 
man love,  because  the  constant  warring 
against  popular  errors,  done  in  a  way  that 
perhaps  fosters  the  evil,  at  least,  which  does 
not  decrease  it,  turns  people  against  them,  and 
their  natures  perish  because  not  nourished. 

Unless  the  former  has  a  large,  loving  nature, 
that  can  sustain  itself  by  giving,  and  need  not 
to  receive  from  the  world ;  that  can  love  the 
sinner,  however  great  the  sin,  pitying  even 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  and,  seeing 
the  cause  of  the  sin,  work  for  its  removal ;  un- 
less he  possesses  this  power,  he  must  labor  to 
attain  it,  or  his  work  will  be  feeble  and  inef- 
fectual. Then,  like  the  mountain  side,  with 
its  rivulets  and  verdure,  he  can  shed  off  the 
rain  for  which  the  valley  parches — dispense 
with  what  humanity  might  give  him,  and 
draw  only  upon  himself  and  from  God.  This 
is  why  some  natures  are  bleak  and  dry. 

Their  work  exhausts  their  supply  of  the 
power  to  love ;  there  is  none  returned  to  them, 
and  their  souls  are  not  nourished.  When 
one  feels  this  condition  upon  him,  let  him 
lighten  his  labor;  let  him  sec  if  he  is  rightly 
performing  it,  and  the  Golden  Rule  is  always 
a  key  to  judge  by.  It  will  not  require  him 
to  compromise ;  he  may  at  times  have  **  to 
be  cruel  to  be  kind,"  but  showing  ever  that 
the  individual  is  loved  and  respected,  he  will 
educate  him  away  from  his  darling  errors  and 
pet  follies.  He  will  be  able  to  adapt  his 
forces  to  each  individual  case,  and  win  the 
person  to  the  better  way. 
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WRITE  GOOD  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

THERE  is  a  story  going  the  rounds  of  the 
weekly  religious  newspapers  which 
beg^s  thus,  ^'Mammaf  I  want  some  jam/* 
"We  have  just  seen  it  in  the  columns  of  the 
staid  Examiner  and  Chronicle.  It  relates 
how  a  little  boy,  who  had  been  spoiled  by 
eztrayagant  indulgence,  and  had  become 
noisy,  fretful,  obstinate,  and  given  to  tan- 
trums of  fury  whenever  his  caprices  were  not 
gratified,  was  altogether  changed  in  disposi- 
tion by  a  course  of  extraordinary  discipline 
volunteered  by  an  uncle,  the  time  consumed 
in  the  application  of  such  discipline  occupy- 
ing but  a  few  hours. 

We  must  confess  that  we  entertain  an  earn- 
est doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  circu- 
lating stories  of  such  a  character.  They  are 
so  lacking  in  logic  and  sound  philosophy, 
that  we  wonder  that  they  have  so  long  es- 
caped the  criticism  or  censure  of  the  able 
editors  in  whose  publications  they  have  been 
Bufifered  to  appear. 

To  any  one  who  possesses  a  modicum  of 
experience,  the  transformation  wrought  in 
the  subject  of  the  story  we  have  alluded  to, 
through  the  grotesque  manipulation  of  his 
uncle,  if  true,  could  not  be  short  of  a  miracle. 
Let  us  quote  a  portion  of  the  tale,  to  give  the 
reader  who  has  not  read  it  some  idea  of  the 
mental  condition  of  the  little  boy  just  before 
the  experiment : 

"  And  so  it  happened  that  when,  an  hour 
afterward,  Tommy  came  suddenly  down 
stairs,  mamma  wasn^t  to  be  found. 

**'Mamma!'    he    shouted,  stamping    his 


foot  in  a  rage,  *  where  be  you  I '  but  of  couree- 
there  was  no  answer. 

"Then  he  rushed  to  the  library,  and 
slammed  the  door  open  savagely.  Uncle 
Charlie  was  there,  reading  the  morning 
paper.  He  didn't  look  up  when  Tommy 
burst  in  so  unceremoniously,  which  fact 
rather  surprised  the  young  gentleman,  who-' 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  carry  things, 
by  storm. 

"*  Where's  mamma?'  he  demanded,  fierce-^ 
ly,  looking  as  a  young  savage,  minus  his- 
war-paint,  might  be  supposed  to  look. 

"  No  answer.  Uncle  Charlie  looked  up  as- 
if  surprised. 

"* Where's  my  mamma.  I  say?'  yelled. 
Tommy  again,  the  veins  in  his  throat  stand- 
ing out  like  great  whipcords.  *ril  strike- 
you  if  you  don't  tell.' 

"  Uncle  Charlie's  look  of  surprise  changed 
to  one  of  pity,  Tommy  fancied.  He  softened 
his  voice  a  little. 

"  *  Won't  you  tell  me  where  mamma  is  ? ' 

" '  Oh,  is  it  you,  Tommy  ?  I  wasn't  sure^ 
Your  mother  has  gone  over  to  grandma's.' 

"  Tommy's  black  eyes  flashed,  and  his  fists^ 
doubled  themselves  up  tightly  —  ominous- 
signs  with  him. 

**  *  Gone  to  grandma's  'ithout  me  ?  Why- 
didn't  she  let  me  go  ?  What  ?  what  ?  Oh-o- 
0-0 1'  and  over  Tommy  went,  fla^  on  his- 
back,  and  his  copper-toed  boots  began  to  fly 
against  the  door,  the  wall,  wherever  they 
happened  to  hit." 

Now,  the  reader  of  this  vivid  picture  of 
juvenile  incorrigibility,  the  result  of  years  of 
parental  mismanagement,  or  no  management 
at  all,  is  expected  to  believe  that  he  was 
suddenly,  in  the  course  of  one  forenoon,, 
changed  to  a  mild,  obedient,  loving  child. 
If  not,  why  is  the  story  given  the  space  of 
newspapers  whose  avowed  purpose  is  to  in- 
struct society  in  matters  religious  and  moral  ? 

We  are  not  informed  that  the  parents  of 
Tommy  altered  their  conduct  toward  him,  a. 
most  essential  matter  in  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  their  child ;  and  how  probable 
it  is  that  the  good  impression  of  a  single  day 
should  be  able  to  withstand  the  influence  of 
intimate  relations  whose  character  had  not 
altered  from  what  it  had  been  before  that 
impression  was  made ! 

No,  we  can  not,  in  the  light  of  a  sound 
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mental  philosophy,  approye  such  methods  of 
teaching.  Their  very  absurdity  completely 
'^^  avoids,"  as  the  lawyers  say,  the  object  in 
view.  Better,  far  better,  is  it  to  admonish 
the  many  intelligent  fathers  and  mothers 
who  read  such  papers  as  the  one  mentioned 
how  to  control  their  own  tempers  and  disci- 
pline their  minds;  how  to  observe  and  un- 
<derstand  the  tone  and  temper  of  their  chil- 
•dren,  and  how  to  control  and  train  their 
plastic  dispositions,  appetencies,  and  intel- 
lectual tendencies. 

A  story  for  children  may  be  made  interest- 
ing, amusing,  and  convey  excellent  counsel. 
There  are  many  such  published,  and  they 
are  productive  of  good.  But  those  which 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  written  merely  to 
amuse,  such  as  the  one  which  suggested  these 
paragraphs,  should  not  have  been  published 
at  all,  offering,  as  they  do,  no  sound  or  safe 
suggestions  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  parent  truly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
his  children. 


ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK. 

AT  this  season  the  atmosphere  is  laden 
with  eloquence  and  polished  rhetoric. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  holding  their 
annual  commencements,  and  their  thousands 
of  graduates  scattering  through  society  give 
a  special  flavor  of  fresh,  if  not  ripe,  intellec- 
tion to  American  thought  Newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  replete  with  Baccalaureate 
odors.  Young  men  and  maidens  give  utter- 
ance to  profoimd  sentiments  in  brilliant 
prose  or  pathetic  poesy  before  applauding 
assemblages ;  and  whole  communities,  in  some 
parta  of  the  country,  seem  to  find  in  such  an 
occasion  as  the  closing  exercises  of  a  semina- 
ry proper  cause  for  enthusiastic  rejoicings. 

The  commencement  of  many  of  our  insti- 
tutions, however,  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
recurrence  of  a  yearly  ceremony  which  must 
be  inflicted  to  give  to  a  group  of  young  folks 
the  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  form  of  words  which  solemnly 
sets  forth  the  fact  that  they  have  finished  the 
cooTBe  of  study  prescribed  by  the  institution, 
and  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
life ;  and,  when  it  is  over,  presidents,  princi- 
pals, professors,  and  tutors  draw  deep  breaths 
of  relief.    But  with  a  few  of  our  colleges  the 


season  is  one  of  real  interest,  and  made  con- 
tributory to  the  benefit  of  pupils  and  visitors, 
so  that  the  time  is  not  expended  in  pander- 
ing to  the  vanity  and  aflectation  of  the  grad- 
uating class.  The  addresses  of  the  presidents 
of  these  have  a  general  application ;  there  is 
seed-thought  in  them  for  the  study  of  all 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  among  the 
listeners,  and  for  those  who  read  them  as 
reported  by  the  press. 

Of  such  a  character  was  the  sermon  of 
President  Raymond,  which  was  introductory 
to  the  commencement  exercises  of  Yassar 
College.  His  subject  was  similar  to  that 
touched  upon  or  discussed  by  men  in  his 
position  on  similar  occasions,  viz.,  the  devel- 
opment of  character;  but  its  treatment  by 
him  indicated  that  he  had  caught  some  of 
the  vital  principles  involved  in  it,  and  viewed 
them  from  a  standpoint  consistent  at  once 
with  biblical  teaching  and  scientific  deduc- 
tion. According  to  the  report  at  hand  Presi- 
dent Raymond  uttered  the  following  senti- 
ments: 

"  When  God  created  the  persons,  he  called 
into  being  and  gave  unto  them  faculties,  for 
use  in  various  ways,  according  to  their  wants. 
*****  If  our  Individuality  is  a  gift 
of  GU>d,  it  is  more  than  a  gift ;  it  is  a  sacred 
trust,  to  be  cultivated  and  trained  for  Him, 
enriched  and  beautified,  nourished  and 
strengthened  to  a  consecrated  life,  making 
the  most  and  best  of  our  own  selves  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  ourselves.  We  should 
know  what  this  gift  is,  or  else  we  may  make 
the  whole  of  life  a  blank  page.*^ 

The  president  urged  upon  his  hearers  to 
heed  the  injunction,  "Know  thyself."  He 
urged  them  to  educate  mind  and  body,  and 
have  a  just  and  adequate  knowledge  of  sel£ 
By  way  of  illustration,  he  said,  "  When  we 
gaze  at  a  crowd  of.  men  in  the  distance,  we 
recognize  men  only,  but  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  is  of  the  least  possible  importance; 
we  must  draw  nearer,  and,  scanning  closely, 
must  select  the  refined  and  cultivated  from 
the  rude  and  uncouth.  Not  till  we  look 
them  one  by  one  in  the  face  do  we  know 
them  as  individuals.  It  is  this  close  view  of 
men  that  moves  personal  aflfections  and  sym- 
pathies; the  something  in  each -individual 
separates  him  from  all  others.  Character, 
tone  of  voice,  particular  expression,  instinct 
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of  the  inner  life,  etc.,  afford  the  study  of  hu- 
man nature  or  individualistic  apprehensions. 
We  analyze  the  character  and  study  the 
laws  which  govern  it,  and,  finally,  decide 
from  our  inner  conscience;  we  are  thus  learn- 
ing the  common  practice  of  mind.  We  need 
to  know,  not  merely  what  faculties  we  pos- 
sess, but  we  need  to  know  in  every  detail 
for  what  wo  are  best  fitted.  We  ought  to 
know  what  is  characteristic  and  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  our  special  virtues,  if  we  have  any, 
and  our  special  faults,  against  which  we 
should  be  always  on  the  guard.  Our  special 
duty,  then,  is  to  understand  the  gifts  that 
are  in  us,  their  ready  adaptation  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  social  life,  to  a  readiness  of  re- 
source, a  never-failing  source  of  self-reliance, 
and  to  the  gift  of  human  patience.*^ 


THE   BRAIN    LEFT-SIDED. 

"  rpHE  superior  size  of  the  left  side  of  the 
JL  brain,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  re- 
ceives a  larger  share  of  the  blood  than  the 
right,  shows  that  it  is  predominant  in  our 
system.  This  fact  is  also  shown  by  the  prev- 
alence of  right-handedness  among  all  races 
of  men.  There  is  no  left-handed  race  among 
all  the  races  that  people  the  world.  But,  also, 
the  left-handed  individuals  of  every  race  have 
the  brain  correspondingly  unequal,  only  that 
in  their  case  the  right  side  of  the  brain  is 
more  developed,  and  the  right  side,  instead 
of  the  left,  controls  the  faculty  of  expressing 
ideas,  whether  by  language  or  by  gesture, 
and  acts  chiefly  in  intellectual  operations. 
The  connection  between  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  the  control  of  reason 
and  its  expression  by  the  side  of  the  brain  so 
developed,  seems  conclusively  established. 
The  side  of  the  brain  which  chiefly  guides 
our  actions  has  the  greater  mass  of  gray  mat- 
ter, the  greater  number  of  convolutions,  the 
most  plentiful  supply  of  blood."  —  CamhiU 
Magaeine, 

This  doctrine  of  the  prevailing  unevenness 
of  the  development  of  the  brain  is  advocated 
by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  and  other  eminent  an- 
atomists. It  is  true,  and  one  of  the  many  ob- 
stinate proofs  in  support  of  the  phrenologi- 
cal system.  But  should  this  unevenness  be  ? 
Ought  not  men  so  to  think  and  act  that  both 


hemispheres  of  the  brain  be  molded  and  de 
veloped  harmoniously  ?  We  are  of  opinion 
that  irregularity  in  the  hemispherical  growth 
is  more  due  to  defective  nutrition  and  im- 
proper physical  training  than  to  the  habit  of 
using  the  right  hand  more  than  the  left,  h 
our  experience  we  occasionally  meet  with  per- 
sons whose  heads  are  well  balanced,  neithei 
side  predominating  noticeably,  and  we  have 
uniformly  found  on  inquiry  that  they  were 
bom  of  healthy,  well-organized,  well -matched 
parents ;  had  good  health  in  infancy,  and  en- 
joyed such  training  and  care  while  children 
and  youth  as  served  to  strengthen  their 
physical  constitutions  and  to  develop  their 
mental  capacities  gradually.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  when  the  brain  is  abundanUj 
nourished  both  hemispheres  may  work  in  har- 
mony, and  so  contribute  more  eficiency  and 
power  to  a  man^s  activity.  But  if  the  sup- 
ply of  vital  force  be  small,  it  will  be  appro- 
priated in  the  main  by  the  stronger  heoii- 
sphere,  and  that  half  of  the  brain  may  be 
compelled  to  perform  nearly  all  the  work  of 
directing  the  man's  activity. 

It  is  probable  that  many  persons  use  but 
one-half  their  brains,  on  account,  chiefly,  of 
protracted  bodily  weakness,  the  other  half 
being  left  in  a  passive  or  atrophied  state, 
which  in  time  becomes  permanent.  We  have 
met  with  individuals  whose  heads  were  so 
one-sided  that  the  inference  was  natorallj 
drawn  that  half  of  the  brain  had  become  in- 
ert and  useless,  and  that  the  larger  hemi- 
sphere was  the  seat  of  about  all  their  nenrous 
energy.  The  owners  of  such  heads  in  some 
cases  have  been  paralyzed  in  early  life,  and 
in  some  cases  have  lived  for  years  in  a  con- 
dition of  almost  hopeless  invalidism. 

Parents  and  all  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren should  give  special  heed  to  their  nour- 
ishment, and  so  order  their  daily  life  that  the 
wants  of  the  body  shall  be  in  all  proper  re- 
spects fully  met.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  multitudes  of 
puny  forms  and  sallow  faces  we  see  among 
the  children  around  us.  It  is  in  early  lif<^ 
that  the  brain  gets  its  formative  bias,  and 
its  proportions  are  more  or  less  marred  by 
the  negligence,  ignorance,  indiscretion,  or 
wickedness  of  those  to  whose  charge  the 
young  and  susceptible  organism  has  beeo 
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•DOES   PHRENOLOGY  PAY?" 


ALL  who  propose  to  enter  upon  the  study 
and  practice  of  Phrenology  as  a  pro- 
fession naturally  ask  the  question,  "  Will  it 
pay  ? "  and  they  will  be  glad  to  have  it  an- 
swered.   It  is  not  a  sordid  thought;  it  is 
dictated  by  sound  judgment  and  common 
prudence.    He  who  has  to  earn  his  own  sup- 
port in  any  vocation  must  ask  the  question, 
**  Will  it  pay  ?  "  whether  he  follow  farming, 
mechanism,  merchandising,  law,  medicine,  or 
theology.    Even  "  they  who  preach  the  Gos- 
pel shall  live  of  the  Gospel ; "  and  why  not 
the  phrenologist,  whose  services  are  devoted 
to  mental  science  and  the  training  and  guid- 
ing of  the  minds  of  men  to  intelligence,  vir- 
tue, and  success  ?    His  efforts  are  directed  to 
man^s  highest  benefit,  and  if  reward  is  due 
to  any  benefactor  of  mankind,   surely  the 
worthy  phrenologist  should   be  well  paid. 
He  is  like   the    counseling    physician  who 
guides  men  in  the  path  of  health,  instead  of 
trying  to  cure  them  after  they  become  sick. 
His  duty  it  is  to  show  how  children  and  young 
people  may  be  kept  and  cultured  in  the  right 
way — ^to  save  them  before  they  are  lost  or 
blasted — as  well  as  to  teach  how  the  depraved 
and  demoralized  may  be  restored.    In  short, 
he  is  a  kind  of  physician  and  minister  com- 
bined, and  an  adviser  as  to  the  proper  occu- 
pation   best   adapted    to  each   person.     A 
searching  examination  and  judicious  advice 
have    saved  many  a  wayward  youth  from 
wreck  and  ruin  by  teaching  him  how  to  gov- 
ern his  passions  and  employ  his  talents  in 
the  right  direction.     It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  he  can  merit  ample  compensation,  a&d 
can  easily  and  justly  obtain  it 

How  is  it  with  students  of  the  other  pro- 
fessions, law,  medicine,  and  theology  ?  How 
long  and  costly  is  their  course  of  education  ? 
When  qualified  and  licensed  to  practice,  how 
long  may  they  not  wait  before  a  patient,  a 
client,  or  a  "  call "  shall  gladden  their  wait- 
ing ?  And  how  long  a  time  may  elapse  be- 
fore their  income  shall  be  a  living  one  ? 

The  phrenologist  is  not  required  to  study 
seven  years  before  he  can  begin  to  lecture 
and  examine,  and  when  ready  is  not  required 
to  ''  wait  for  Mils."  He  takes  his  outfit  of 
Ulustrations  in  a  trunk,  finds  a  convenient 
room  to  lecture  in,  and  rooms  in  which  to 


make  examinations,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
he  is  hard  at  work  1  If  he  choose  to  give  a 
free  lecture,  he  can  ifot  fail  to  call  out  an 
audience  and  awaken  an  interest  If  he  can 
describe  a  character,  he  may  have  enough  to 
do  at  once  in  any  town  or  village  of  three 
hundred  inhabitants  on  this  continent ;  and 
if  he  has  energy  of  character  he  can  make 
himself  felt  and  respected. 

In  small  places,  lecture-rooms,  school- 
houses,  churches,  etc.,  can  often  be  had  free, 
and  generally  nearly  so,  especially  for  a  free 
lecture.  We  advise  students  to  begin  on  a 
small  scale,  keep  their  expenses  moderate, 
and  work  at  first  in  the  less  frequented 
places.  As  they  become  familiar  with  their 
subject,  and  have,  by  practice,  trained  their 
powers  to  act  with  certainty  and  vigor,  they 
will  enlarge  their  plan,  and  do  more.  Then 
larger  places  will  give  them  cordial  welcome, 
and  a  thousand  persons  instead  of  a  hundred 
will  gladly  greet  their  coming.  In  propor- 
tion as  one^s  power  and  popularity  increase, 
will  his  audiences  increase  in  number,  and 
the  more  persons  will  daily  seek  his  profes- 
sional services.  Some  of  our  students  re- 
port $150  per  month  (and  one  without  lec- 
turing at  all,  working  only  as  an  examiner) ; 
others  three  times  that  amount ;  and  others, 
of  course,  less. 

The  success  of  a  phrenologist  is  irregular ; 
sometimes  the  people  are  preoccupied;  in 
other  places  everything  seems  to  favor,  and 
more  business  **  that  heart  can  wish  *'  rushes 
to  his  doing.  The  average  for  the  year  must 
tell  the  story. 

We  think  clergymen  having  good  talent 
f«r  extemporaneous  speaking,  who  are  locat- 
ed in  small  parishes  with  insufficient  salary, 
would  do  well  to  study  Phrenology,  and  at 
once  command  an  ample  income.  Thus  they  « 
could  do  great  gdod  through  the  week,  and 
be  better  qualified  to  preach  on  Sunday,  than 
if  they  were  obliged  to  brood  over  the  wide 
disparity  between  the  wants  of  their  families 
and  the  inadequacy  of  their  means  of  sup- 
port Besides,  clergymen  not  settled  could 
preach  the  man-reforming  doctrines  of  Phre- 
nology during  the  week,  and  have  invitations 
to  preach  the  Gospel  every  Sunday,  to  the 
relief  of  some  over-worked  brother. 

There  is  no  other  profession  in  which  one 
can  begin  so  quic)^jr^|j>^Ti^05fe(^,g)hre. 
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nologist  goes  to  his  Jnuiness^  announces  him- 
self, and  in  two  hours  may  have  earned  his 
expenses  for  a  week.  Good  sense,  fair  cul- 
ture, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, will  open  the  door  for  his  success  in  any 
county  in  America.  The  harvest  is  large,  and 
waits  the  reapers.  Those  who  would  obtain 
particulars  as  to  the  annual  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  American  Institute  of  Phrenology, 
which  opens  its  session  on  the  first  day  of 
October  next,  may  address  the  office  of  this 

JOUBNAL. 


ARCTIC    VOYAGES. 


"TTTHETHER  any  practical  benefits  result 
VV  or  not  from  adventures  within  the 
limits  of  eternal  ice  and  snow,  the  thought 
of  reaching  the  North  Pole  is  a  persistent  and 
fascinating  one  to  the  scientist  and  navigator. 
Indeed,  all  nations  who  claim  an  advanced 
civilization  share  in  the  desire  to  know  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  far  North,  and  re- 
peated fEdlures  of  heroic  men  seem  but  to 
sharpen  that  desire.  The  last  American  expe- 
dition, undertaken  without  adequate  prepara- 
tions and  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  its  comman- 
der when  far  toward  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
nevertheless  penetrated  nearer  the  Pole  than 
any  previous  expedition,  attaining  82°  north. 
Now  two  English  steamers  are  on  their  way 
notbward,  imder  the  command  of  an  experi- 
enced scientist  and  Arctic  sailor,  Capt.  George 
Nares.  These  vessels  have  been  well  pre- 
pared, and  furnished  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  polar  seas,  and  their  crews  are  hopeful  of 
accomplishing  greater  things  than  have  been 
done  in  their  line  before. 

One  feature  which  marks  this  new  adven- 
ture with  peculiar  advantage,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  plan  to  establish  a  system  of  d^pdts, 
which  will  provide  a  safe  retreat  should  it 
be  necessary  to  abandon  the  ships.  This 
idea  of  d^pdts  was  advanced  in  thePHBENO- 
LOOiOAL  some  time  since  by  one  of  our  con- 
tributors ;  he  claiming  that  to  make  success 
sure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
chain  of  d^pdts,  each  being  supplied  with  all 
requisite  appliances  and  stores  for  the  health, 
comfort,  and  efficiency  of  explorers  in  that 
desolate  region,  so  that  each,  as  established, 
would  become  a  new  point  of  departure  for 
research,    This  method  of  proceeding  would 


be  very  expensive,  it  must  be  admitted,  bat 
economical  when  compared  with  the  waste 
or  loss  of  money,  materials,  and  valuable 
lives  which  has  characterized  every  expedi- 
tion so  far. 

But  America  and  Europe  should  make 
common  cause  in  this  matter  of  Arctic  ex- 
ploration. The  motives  which  actuate  the 
getters-up  of  explorations,  are  chiefly  those 
of  national  emulation,  with  perhaps  a  small 
infusion  of  scientific  desire.  An  international 
combination,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  frozen  zone,  would  give  to  the  en- 
terprise that  large  and  liberal  character 
which  is  indispensable  to  triumph  over  the 
numerous  difficulties  nature  has  set  in  the 
way,  and  would  help  to  strengthen  the  sen- 
timent of  kindness  and  sympathy  which 
now  seems  weak  and  languishing,  especial- 
ly among  the  nationalities  of  continental 
Europe. 

After  our  Centennial  of  1876,  let  an  Inter- 
national Arctic  Expedition  be  set  on  foot. 
What  say  the  kings  and  queens  ? 


JESSE   POMEROY. 


"TTTHY  not  hang  this  child-murderer  t 
VV  He  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Then  why  not  execute 
him  ?  Besides,  have  not  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Boston  Christians  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernor to  hang  the  boy  ?  Are  not  the  Script- 
ures to  be  respected  and  followed  ?  '*  Who 
BO  sheddeth  man*s  blood,^^  etc.,  stands  good 
against  all  who  kill  their  fellows.  Why  make 
Jesse  Pomeroy  an  exception  ? 

"There  are  many  men  of  many  minda,^* 
and  all  are  not  agreed  as  to  capital  punish- 
ment. Many  enlightened  statesmen  and  jurists 
believe  there  is  a  better  way  of  treating  crim- 
inals than  that  of  hanging.  They  see  the 
marked  differences  which  exist  between 
"fools  and  philosophers,"  between  those 
well-bom  and  those  ill-bom.  That«  while 
one  descends  from  good,  healthy  stock, 
whose  parents  lived  normal  lives,  another 
was  the  offspring  of  diseased  or  abnormal 
conditions,  and  is  but  a  line  removed  from 
imbecility  or  irresponsible  idiocy. 

Those  self-r^ulating  and  well-to-do  citi- 
zens, whose  characters  are  formed  after  the 
best  models,  see  the  differences  which  exist 
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In  the  different  classes,  among  the  ignorant 
and  the  educated,  the  white  native  and  the 
imported  pauper,  the  unfortunate  black  man 
and  the  heathen  red  man.  It  is  seen  that 
there  are  degrees  of  eapdbUity  and  of  aecount- 
abUit^^  that  the  parable  of  the  talents  is  quite 
as  applicable  to  the  men  of  the  present  gen- 
eration as  it  was  to  that  of  the  past  One 
is/ound  to  possess  ten  talents— degrees  of 
intellect  and  moral  sense — another  five  tal- 
ents, and  another  but  one  talent.  Nothing 
is  said  in  that  connection  of  those  with  7u> 
talent.  We  meet  numbers  in  human  form 
who  appear  to  be  destitute  of  even  the  in- 
stincts of  animals.  They  are  the  offspring  of 
drunkards,  of  gourmands,  libertines,  prosti- 
tutes, and  of  ill-assorted  marriages,  conceived 
in  crime,  brought  forth  in  disease,  and  nursed 
in  wickedness.  Is  it  surprising  that  such 
should  exhibit  perverse  tendencies  ?  and  go- 
ing wrong,  almost  necessarily,  will  the  lash 
or  the  dungeon  convert  them  into  saints  ? 

Accounting  for  crime  is  not  apologizing  for 
it  nor  excusing  il  An  intelligent  phrenolo- 
gist pronounces  on  the  natural  tendencies  of 
a  child's  mind  while  innocently  reposing 
in  its  mother's  lap,  long  before  a  brutal 
or  an  idiotic  condition  would  be  suspected 
by  its  parents.  Organization  and  character 
are  found  to  correspond.  If  there  be  appar- 
ent exceptions,  the  phrenologist  will  be  as 
prompt  to  discover  them  as  another.  Fur- 
ther, be  will  be  more  capable  of  suggesting 
the  proper  means  of  suppressing  the  bad  or 
evil  tendencies,  and  of  developing  the  good, 
than  those  unacquainted  with  his  system  of 
mental  philosophy. 

But  why  not  hang  Jesse  Pomeroy  f  Would 
you  hang  an  insane  child  ?  Would  you  hang 
an  imbecile  or  an  idiot  ?  No,  of  course  not 
Well,  Jesse  Pomeroy  is  to  be  placed  some- 
where between  insanity  and  idiocy.  Granted 
that  he  is  all  bad,  that  he  is  a  human  hyena; 
we  inquire  why  ?  How  came  he  to  be  so  f 
Did  he  make  himself?  Is  he  bad  from 
choice  ?  We  saw  it  stated  in  a  newspaper 
that  he  begged  to  be  kept  in  restraint,  that 
he  might  not  commit  further  crimes.  He 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  wrong  of  killing, 
without  having  the  power  to  avoid  it 
Stronger  minded  persons  than  this  boy  Pom- 
eroy go  into  delirium  tremens  when  denied 
opium,  alcohol,  or  tobacco,  after  having  con- 


tracted a  love  for  the  one  or  the  other.  Yea, 
even  men  of  sense  go  down  to  death  by  theii 
own  hands,  under  some  strong  impulse.  Of 
course  this  indicates  a  warped  condition,  and 
is  no  excuse  for  crime.  But  would  it  not  be 
as  well  for  law-makers,  and  for  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  execute  the  laws,  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  characters  of  those  most  likely 
to  come  under  their  authority  ?  May  there 
not  be  a  better  way  of  treating  the  weak, 
under- witted,  and  the  insane,  than  hanging  ? 
Is  not  the  boy,  Jesse  Pomeroy,  an  abnormal 
specimen  of  poor  perverted  humanity  t  Can 
an  intelligent  oilicer  be  found  who  would 
willingly  execute  vengeance  on  his  poor 
head?  For  ourselves,  we  would  rather  be 
able  to  say,  *^His  blood  be  not  upon  our 

hands." 

<•» 

PHRENOLOGY  IN  ENGLAND. 
npTNDER  the  leadership  of  Mr.  L.  N.  Pow- 
yJ  ler,  practical  Phrenology  keeps  its 
hold  upon  the  English  mind,  and  able  expo- 
nents are  everywhere  welcomed  at  the  public 
assemblages.  A  London  paper  notices  a 
lecture  recently  given  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  the 
following  pleasant  terms : 

**  We  had  a  merry  evening  with  Professor 
L.  N.  Fowler  on  the  25th,  who  had  a  crowd- 
ed hall  to  cheer  him  on  this  his  first  visit 
"  Phrenology ;  what  is  it  ? "  formed  the  topic 
of  the  evening,  which  was  throughout  a  spir- 
ited a&ir.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  It  mattered  not  to  him 
who  were  there,  young  or  old,  educated  or 
not,  grave  or  gay,  he  set  the  human  brains  a- 
thinking,  eyes  a-wondering,  tongues  a-going, 
mouths  all  opening  and  shutting,  hands 
a-clapping,  cheeks  a-burning,  hearts  a-beat- 
ing,  consciences  a-smiting,  and  ears  a-ting- 
ling.  Everybody  had  a  cap  to  wear,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  was  that  each  put  it  on,  reveal- 
ing their  very  selves ;  even  the  lecturer  and 
chairman  showed  up  a  bit  Talk  of  looking- 
glasses,  one  before  and  one  behind,  why,  we 
had  mirrors  in  all  directions — we  saw  every- 
body at  once — at  least  we  fancied  so.  Oh, 
ye  sermonizers,  lecturers,  parents,  masters, 
young  men  and  ladies,  how  clever  ye  all  were 
on  that  night  I  Ye  were  reading  others,  and 
others  were  reading  you  through  and  through. 
How  ye  chuckled  together  as  secrets  were  re- 
vealed about  you  know  who !  Ye  need  not 
blush ;  ye  did  mean  he,  or  she,  or  they,  when 
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that  little  thought  popped  into  yonr  head. 
*****  Mr.  Fowler  is  a  racy,  humor- 
ous, and  common-sense  speaker — which  is  a 
rare  thing  now-a-days  on  the  platform — and 
did  not  fail  to  expose  with  withering  effect 
the  follies  of  human  heings  in  all  ages  and 
conditions  of  life.  He  also  vindicated  Divine 
Providence  from  the  shameful  charge  of  tak- 
ing human  life  unnecessarily,  by  showing  that 
man^s  own  ignorance  and  folly,  in  disregard- 
ing the  laws  of  health,  life,  and  happiness, 
brings  with  it  a  fearful  retribution,  and  for 
which  man  alone  is  responsible.  We  unhes- 
itatingly affirm  that  lectures  of  this  sort  do 
incalculable  good." 

This  opinion  of  the  London  editor  is  the 
opinion  of  every  candid  observer  of  the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  phrenological  princi- 
ples. Properly  understood,  and  fairly  ap- 
plied, these  principles  always  tend  to  improve 
a  man  in  all  that  contributes  to  his  value  as 
a  member  of  society. 


WE  MAY  HELP  EACH  OTHER. 
**  Mj  Hgfat  is  nono  the  less  for  lighting  my  neighbor*B.** 

EEADER,  did  you  ever  realize  the  bless- 
edness of  conferring  on  another  un- 
asked and  unexpected  favors  ?  And  did  it 
not  make  your  heart  palpitate  with  warm 
emotion  on  receiving  the  heart-felt  thanks 
of  those  whom  you  benefited  ?  Verily,  "  It 
U  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  To 
give  what  ?  Not  necessarily  money,  nor 
stocks,  nor  lands;  but  we  may  "  lend  a 
hand,"  or  "  give  a  lift,"  in  the  way  of  a  good 
word  of  counsel  or  encouragement  or  sym- 
pathy. We  may  gfive  of  what  we  have,  be 
it  service,  be  it  advice,  food,  clothing,  books, 
or  be  it  only  a  "  cup  of  cold  water ; "  and  if 
bom  of  the  right  spirit,  it  will  be  accepta- 
ble not  only  to  the  recipient,  but  to  *^  Him 
who  seeth  in  secret,"  and  do  the  giter  much 
good. 

In  our  journey  through  life,  we  may  per- 
form much  service  for  others,  even  with  very 
little  material  means,  through  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  self-denial.  We  may  assist  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  to  bear  their  cares 
and  sorrows ;  may  help  the  poor,  encourage 
the  desponding,  buoy  up  the  sinking  and 
the  hopeless.  We  may,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, assist  in  reclaiming  the  inebriate,  the 


criminal,  and  even  the  insane.  We  may 
visit  and  comfort  those  in  prison.  Who 
ever  think  of  this?  Who  visits  the  con- 
demned culprit  in  his  lonely  cell  with  a 
view  to  ministering  unto  him  ?  And  yet,  to- 
visit  those  in  prison  is  enjoined  by  the  great 
Teacher  and  exemplar  of  Christianity  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  charitable  work.  If 
the  poor  wretches  who  fall  into  the  clutclies 
of  the  law,  and  are  placed  within  prison 
walls  to  expiate  their  offences,  are  to  be  mor- 
ally and  physically  reclaimed,  it  can  only  be 
through  instrumentalities,  kindly  applied,, 
for  their  education  and  training.  This  fact 
our  educators  and  economists  are  £ast  find- 
ing out 

KEEP  IT  OPEN. 

THE  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  of  $800,000' 
is  completed.  The  monument  is  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a  block  of  granite  taken  firom 
the  lower  glacier  of  the  Aar,  in  Switzerland, 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  professor,  in  com- 
pany with  Desor  and  Vogt,  pursued  his  sci- 
entific explorations.  The  stone  has  arrived 
in  Cambridge,  and  is  now  having  its  inscrip- 
tion. But  his  real  monument  is  the  museum 
he  created,  and  into  which  he  put  so  much 
of  his  life. 


The  scientific  school  on  Penekese  Island 
will  not  be  opened  this  summer  for  want  of 
funds.  The  poor  school-teachers  who  need 
the  instruction  can  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
spending  the  summer  at  a  scientific  watering- 
place.  And  the  rich  Boston  people  have  too- 
many  calls  for  their  cash  to  endow  an  institu- 
tion so  far  away  from  home.  They  believe- 
in  putting  their  money  where  they  can  look 
after  it,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  so  few 
people  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven. 

We  find  these  two  paragraphs  in  the  same- 
column  of  a  New  York  weekly.  The  com- 
ments they  suggest  are  almost  too  obvious  U> 
need  even  a  notice  by  us.  As  is  well  known, 
the  school  of  natural  history  on  Penekese 
Island  was  founded  by  a  wealthy  New  York- 
er, in  consideration  of  the  abilities  and  worth 
of  the  late  Louis  Agassiz.  His  unexpected 
death,  to  be  sure,  deprived  the  school  of  a. 
master-mind,  but  there  were  others  compe- 
tent enough  to  give  the  lectures  and  instruc- 
tion prescribed  in  the  curriculum. 

As  it  is  a  "  want  of  funds  "  which  has  com- 
pelled the  suspension,  how  much  more  fitting 
had  been  the  application  of  at  least  a  part  of 
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the  "Memorial  Fund"  to  a  continuance  of 
the  school  in  which  the  great  scientist  had 
shown  so  warm  an  interest,  and  which  was 
his  latest  field  of  labor  I 


Centennial  Doings.— We  are  now  fairly 
afloat  on  the  tide  of  centennial  celebrations. 
New  England  has  already  had  seyeral  good 
times,  and  soon  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  other  States  of  the  original 
Thirteen,  will  be  falliHg  into  the  lino  of  local 
celebrations  and  rejoicings  in  honor  of  great 
events  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm which  is  felt  all  over  the  country 
will  increase  until  it  reaches  its  grand  cli- 


macteric on  the  Fourth  of  July  next  year. 
We  are  more  than  pleased  to  note  the  cordiality 
which  the  South  evinced  toward  the  North,  by 
sending  delegations  of  her  citizen-soldiery  to- 
participate  in  the  doings  in  Boston  and  on 
Bunker  Hill  last  June.  The  season  is  auspi- 
cious for  a  closer  relation  between  all  parts  of 
our  grand  country,  and  for  burying  the  remr 
nantof  bitterness  engendered  by  the  late  terri^ 
ble  struggle.  Let  all.  North,  South,  East,. 
West,  join  hands  in  a  common  bond  of  union^ 
forgetting  the  past,  and  feeling  the  importance- 
of  practical  unity  to  the  maintainauce  of 
national  prosperity,  and  of  State  and  national 
growth. 


AGRICULTURAL    HINTS. 


The  Use  of  Soap  in  Honseholds. — A  lady 
writes  to  one  of  our  a^cnlttiral  papera,  and  com- 
manicatCB  the  followinia^  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
sotp.  We  stippose  she  knows  of  what  she  speaks, 
Irat  many  housekeepers  will  be  likely  to  regard 
her  statements  as  bordering  on  moonshine.  Bat 
listen: 

**  Without  giving  any  recipes  for  making  soap,  I 
wish  to  tell  all  the  bard-worked  farmers'  wives 
how  much  labor  tbey  may  save  by  not  ueini?  such 
vast  quantities  of  this  article.  For  nearly  five 
years  I  have  used  soap  only  for  washing  clothes. 
In  all  that  time  I  have  not  used  one  pound  of  soap 
for  washing  dishes  and  other  kitchen  purposes. 
My  family  has  ranged  from  three  to  twenty- five. 
I  have  used  cistern  water,  limestone  water  as  hard 
as  possible,  and  hard  water  composed  of  other  in- 
gredients besides  lime,  and  I  find  with  all  these 
my  plan  works  equally  well.  It  is  this:  Have 
your  water  quite  hot,  and  add  a  very  little  milk  to 
it  This  softens  the  water,  gives  the  dishes  a  fine 
gloss,  and  preserves  the  hands;  it  removes  the 
grease,  even  that  from  beef,  and  yet  no  grease  is 
ever  found  floating  on  the  water,  as  when  soap  is 
used.  The  stone  vessels  I  always  set  on  the  stove 
with  a  little  water  in  them  when  the  victuals  are 
taken  from  them ;  thus  they  are  hot  when  I  am 
ready  to  wash  them,  and  the  grease  is  easily  re- 
moved. 

**  Just  try  my  plan,  you  who  toil  day  after  day 
every  spring  to  make  that  barrel  of  soap,  and  let 
us  hear  how  it  succeeds  with  you.  I  like  the 
great  barrel  of  soap  on  washing-day,  but  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  dispense  with  its  aid  on  all  other  oc- 
casions. I  find  that  my  tinware  keeps  bright 
longer  when  cleansed  in  this  way  than  by  using 
soap  or  by  scouring.  The  habit  so  many  of  us 
have  acquired  of  scouring  tins  is  a  wasteful  poli- 
cy ;  the  present  style  of  tinware  will  not  bear  it 


The  tin  is  soon  scrubbed  away,  and  a  vessel  that 
is  fit  for  nothing  left  on  our  hands;  but  if  washed 
in  the  way  I  have  described,  the  tin  is  preserved 
and  is  always  bright  and  clean." 

The  Potato  Scourge. — Of  course  some  of 
our  readers  suflbr  enough  from  the  ravages  of  the 
potato  bug,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  named,  the 
Colorado  beetle.  But  it  may  please  them  to 
know  that  some  of  our  scientists,  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  have  been  endeavoring  to- 
discover  some  means  by  which  this  spreading  de* 
stroyer  of  the  hopes  of  the  agriculturists  with 
regard  to  their  potato  crops  may  be  effectually 
restrained.  Prof.  Cook,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  has. 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
recently  submitted  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments with  Paris-green.  He  feels  warranted  in 
m^ng  the  use  of  that  coloring  matter  as  a  practi- 
cal, cheap,  and  thorough  antidote.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  mode  which  is  suggested  for  its  gen- 
eral use.  The  green  should  be  mixed  with  water 
in  the  proportion  of  a  heaped  tablespoonful  to 
about  ten  quarts  of  water.  This  solution  then 
may  be  distributed  with  a  common  water-sprink- 
ler, or  with  an  old  broom,  care  being  taken,  how- 
ever, to  sprinkle  the  vines  well.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  in  the  form  of  powder,  one  part  of  green 
being  stirred  in  about  six  parts  of  fiour,  and  this 
mixture  should  be  put  into  a  muslin  bag,  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  thus  it  can  be  sifted  over 
the  vines  while  in  a;  dry  state.  It  is  said  that  th& 
cost  is  comparatively  inexpensive,'  either  method 
not  costing  more  than  five  dollars  an  acre ;  pref • 
ercnce,  however,  is  given  to  the  use  of  the  dry 
powder.  Prof.  Cook  has  used  the  Paris-green  on 
tender  melon  and  cucumber  vines  without  injur 
ing  them ;  so  that  its  effects  upon  potato  plants 
cannot  be  deemed  detrimental  to  their  growth. 
I  It  is  said  that  teraxine  is  also  cle8tracUy,e^  thesei 
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pests;  but  its  cost  is  too  great  for  general  use. 
Care  should  be  ta^eu  lest  the  grceo  get  into  the 
system,  as  it  is  very  poisonous. 

Wholesome  Spare-Beds. — One  rule  ought 
to  be  Invariable  with  every  good  housekeeper— 
that  the  bed  in  the  guest-chamber  shall  never  be 
*'made"  except  when  it  is  to  bo  directly  used. 
Let  it  lie  fallow  between  whiles,  and  turn  the  mat- 
tresses every  few  days,  with  all  precautions  against 
dampness  gathering  upon  them.  Then,  when  put 
in  order  with  fresh  sheets  and  blankets,  having 
the  dry  heat  of  the  kitchen  fire  in  them,  there  will 
be  small  risk  of  that  chill  which  travelers  dread. 
A  room  kept  undamx)ened,  sweet,  and  sun-whole- 
some, with  a  dry  bed  and  plenty  of  well -aired  bed- 
clothes, is  within  the  power  of  the  humblest  to 
give  their  guests,  and  is  all  that  sensible  visitors 
ask. 

Keep  Stock  Clean. — Most  fanners  keep  cur- 
rycombs, cards,  brushes,  and  the  like  in  the  horse- 
bam,  and  use  them  daily;  but  how  many  cows 
throughout  the  country  ever  had  a  card-brush  ap- 
plied to  their  dirty  sides  ?  The  dairy  cows  come 
out  of  the  stable  in  the  spring  looking  more  filthy 
than  the  swine  in  the  gutter.  Does  it  pay  to  keep 
the  cattle  clean  ?  Ask  any  intelli&:ent  farmer  if  it 
pays  to  use  the  brush  on  his  horses,  and  then  ask 
him  to  point  out  a  reason  why  it  does  not  pay 
equally  as  well  to  give  the  cows  the  same  atten- 
tion and  care. 

Earth-np  Oarden  Plants. — ^In  the  cultiva- 
tion of  garden  crops  the  hoe  and  rake  should  be 
continually  at  work.  Weeds  should  be  taken  In 
band  before  they  are  barely  out  of  the  seed-leaf, 
and  one-half  the  usual  labor  of  vegetable  garden- 
ing will  be  avoided.  Hoeing  or  earthing  up  of 
most  garden  crops  is  of  immense  advantage  in 
nearly  every  case.  One  would  suppose  that  in  our 
hot  climate  flat  culture  would  be  much  more  ben- 
eficial ;  but  a  fair  trial,  say  on  every  other  row,  of 
a  bed  of  cabbages,  will  show  a  great  difference  in 
favor  of  the  earthed-up  plants. —  Western  Jtural. 

Plant  Small  Trees.— A  writer  in  the  N.  E. 
Homestead  advises  farmers  to  purchase  small  rath- 
er than  large  trees,  and  gives  reasons  for  his  ad- 
vice, among  them  stating : 

**In  half-a-dozen  years  the  tree  that  was  small 
when  planted  will  be  larger  and  finer  than  the  oth- 
er. The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  larger 
the  tree  the  larger  the  roots  which  it  has,  and  the 
larger  the  roots  the  less  fibers  there  will  be  upon 
them.  A  tree  that  has  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  will 
grow  readily,  if  proper  care  is  used  in  transplant- 
ing; but  no  amount  of  skill  ^n  coax  a  tree  to 
live  and  flourish  which  is  destitute  of  these  little 
fibers.  The  roots  of  large  trees  are  all  more  or 
less  mutilated  in  the  process  of  taking  up,  while 
the  small  trees  sustain  little  injury  from  this  source. 
Dealers  In  trees  assert  that  experienced  men  buy 
small,  thrifty  trees,  while  those  who  are  just  start- 
ing are  anxious  for  the  largest  ones  to  be  had. 
Those  who  are  to  set  trees  the  coining  season 


will  do  well  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  those 
who,  at  considerable  loss  to  themselves,  have 
demonstrated  that  small  trees  are  the  ones  to 
buy." 

Roll  the  Lawn. — Don*t  neglect  to  roll  the 
lawn,  or  what  some  call  the  front-yard  grass-plot. 
A  pressure  at  this  time  of  a  heavy  roller,  the  fill- 
ing up  before  rolling  of  the  'ittle  hollows  with 
good  soil,  and  scattering  over  an  abundance  of 
blue  grass- seed,  will  make  many  a  spotted  grass- 
plot  clear  and  fresh  and  beautiful  till  Fall.  Sow- 
ing of  bone  meal,  salt,  and  plaster  is  now  in  good 
time.  For  a  100x50  feet  of  lawn  use  half  bushel 
each  of  bone  meal  and  salt,  and  four  quarts  of 
plaster. 

Fowls  do  not  like  to  step  down  into  a  poul- 
try-house before  they  fiy  up  to  their  perches.  The 
fioor  of  the  house  should  be  somewhat  above  and 
not  lower  than  the  ground  outside. 

A  oorrespondent  of  the  Country  OejUleman 
says  there  will  be  a  large  acreage  of  barley  and 
oats  in  Western  New  York  this  season;  as  the 
high  prices  for  spring  grains  and  the  low  prices 
for  wheat  are  diverUng  attention  from  wheat. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  blue  and  scarlet 
colors  in  juxtaposition  cause  a  dazzling  effect  on 
the  eye.  These  colors,  strung  on  a  line  and  placed 
over  strawberry-beds,  produce  a  puzzling  effect  on 
the  birds,  and,  it  is  said,  no  bird  will  enter  the 
garden  while  these  colors  fiutter  in  the  air. 

A  Good  Report. — P.  N.  Calkins,  near  Iowa 
City,  la.,  from  March  11th  to  December  81st,  1874, 
made  2,127  pounds  of  butter  from  an  average  of 
twelve  cows,  four  of  them  heifers,  and  five  over 
twelve  years  of  age.  During  the  summer  they  re- 
ceived no  other  feed  than  grass  from  the  prairies. 
The  butter  was  sold  for  $638. 

Thinning  Oom. — Prof.  Roberts,  of  the  Cor- 
nell University,  made  some  experiments  in  grow- 
ing com  upon  the  college  farm  last  season,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  valuable.  He  planted  three 
plots  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  acre  each  with  com, 
and  thinned  the  hiUs  in  one  lot  to  three  stalks, 
another  to  four  stalks  to  a  hill ;  the  third  was  not 
thinned.  The  first  plot  yielded  at  the  rate  of  160 
bushels,  the  second  125  bushels,  and  the  third 
106  bushels  (of  ears)  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Roberts 
states,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments  prior  to 
these,  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  that  the 
heaviest  crops  of  corn  were  made  by  growing  three 
stalks  to  a  hill,  and  that  two  stalks  to  a  hill  will  pro- 
duce more  com  than  five  stalks.  If  every  stalk  pro- 
duces an  ear,  and  com  is  planted  three  feet  apart 
each  way,  there  will  be  nearly  100  bushels  of 
shelled  grain  per  acre.  To  grow  maximum  crops 
of  com,  then,  it  is  only  necessary  to  grow  one  ear 
upon  a  stalk,  and  ears  of  such  a  size  that  a  hundred 
of  them  will  make  a  bushel  of  grain.  In  view  of 
this  it  is  strange  that  with  so  prolific  a  grain  as 
corn,  a  yield  of  100  bnshels  per  acre,  should  be 
considered  as  something  almost  impossible  to  be 
obtained. 
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[In  this  Department  will  be  noticed  snch  matters  as  are  of  interest  to  correspondents  and  to  the  general  reader. 
Contributions  for  "  What  They  Say  "  should  be  brief,  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  secure  publication.] 


^ttr    ^0rresp0ttbetit$. 


The  Pressukb  of  our  Business  is  such 
that  we  can  not  wndtrtaJu  to  return  unatoaUabU  eontribu- 
tiont  unUM  the  neoeteary  pottage  is  provided  by  tfu  writ- 
en.  In  aU  eases,  persons  who  oommunioate  with  us 
through  the  post-(^  should,  if  thsy  expect  a  reply,  in- 
close the  return  postage— stamps  being  pr^erred.  Anony' 
mous  letters  wilt  not  be  considered. 

QUK8TION8  OF  "GENERAL  INTEREST"  ONLY 
will  be  anstoered  in  this  d^yartment.  But  one  question 
at  a  tlme^  and  that  dearly  stated,  must  be  propounded, 
if  a  correspondent  shall  expect  us  to  give  Mm  the  ben^ 
<f  an  eari^  consideration. 

Matbimony — H. — If  we  would  take 
up  hypothetical  cases,  and  publish  them  in  the 
JouBNAL^  we  should  sooQ  have  no  rooid  for  any- 
thing else*  for  everybody  would  be  sending  their 
measurements,  heights,  weights,  and  complexions 
and  asking  us  how  they  would  answer  in  marriage. 
Such  statements  would  be  simply  useful  to  the 
individuals,  and  of  no  service  to  anybody  else. 
The  JouRKAii  could  not  be  profitably  used  in  that 
way.  We  would  greatly  prefer  to  write  out  what 
we  would  say,  and  send  it  by  post  to  each  individ- 
ual, than  to  write  it  and  put  it  in  type,  since  it 
would  be  useful  to  the  parties  only  who  received 
it;  but  this  we  can  not  afford  to  do  gratuitously. 
If  you  wm  send  for  a  "Mirror  of  the  Mind,'»  it 
will  tell  you  how  to  have  lilvenesses  taken,  and 
what  measurements  are  required  in  order  for  us 
to  decide  what  each  person's  character  is,  and 
how  parties  are  adapted  in  marriage.  Persons  so 
sending  likenesses  can  ask  us  all  the  questions 
they  choose,  and  we  will  give  them  our  best  opin- 
ions and  criticism;  in  fact,  we  are  doing  this 
kind  of  work  almost  every  day.  Those  who  are 
not  adapted  to  each  other  are  plainly  told  so,  and 
the  reasons  why,  and  such  suggestions  are  given  as 
will  enable  persons  to  understand  how  to  make  a 
judicioos  choice,  and  who  are  not  adapted  to  be 
ixnited  matrimonially.  

MocKiNG-BiRDs. — Can  mocking-birds 
he  domei^ticated  if  taken  young  ? 

Yes,  they  are  early  reared  by  hand  from  the  nest, 
and  in  confinement  become  very  afiiBcUonate  and 
familiar.  A  good  singer  always  commands  a  high 
price,  but  its  vocal  powers,  though  great  in  captiv- 
ity, are  much  greater  in  its  native  haunts.  The 
^g8  of  the  mocking-bird  are  usually  five,  of  alight 
green  color  with  brown  spots  or  blotches.    Mock- 


ing-birds begin  to  pair  toward  the  end  of  March^ 
and  three  broods  are  usually  raised  between  that 
and  the  last  of  September.  If  further  information 
be  desired,  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  good 
"  Natural  History."     

Horace  Mann. — ^Will  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  please  to  teU  me  who  Horace  Mann 
was,  and  what  he  did  ? 

Atis.  This  eminent  man  was  bom  at  Franklin, 
Mass.,  in  1796;  studied  law,  and  commenced  to 
practice  in  Dedham.  His  public  spirit  led  him 
into  politics,  and  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature.  Here  ];ie  directed  his  attention 
mainly  to  questions  and  measures  of  social  reform. 
In  1887  he  became  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Educatioti,  and  remained  connected 
with  that  body  for  eleven  years.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  was  an  earnest  promoter  of 
advanced  methods  of  popular  education,  basing 
them  upon  phrenological  principles.  He  served 
one  term  in  Congress,  succeeding  John  Quincy 
Adams.  In  1852  he  was  elected  President  of  An- 
tioch  College,  in  Greene  Co.,  Ohio,  and  continued 
in  that  position  until  his  death  in  1859.  His  wnt- 
iugs,  particularly  on  education,  are  quite  numer- 
ous.   

How  TO  Learn  Phrenology. — Is  it 
too  late  to  secure  a  place  in  the  next  session  of 
the  Ambricjin  Institute  op  Phbenologt  ?  What 
reading  is  necessary,  and  how  exhaustive  is  the 
course  ?  h. 

Ans.  It  is  not  too  late  to  enter  the  session  which 
opens  on  the  first  day  of  October.  If  we  had  your 
name  we  should  send  you  a  circular  entitled, 
**  Professional  Instruction  in  Practical  Phrenolo- 
gy,"  which  answers  all  questions. 

A  Classical  Education.  —  If  you 
wish  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  dead  languages,  which  knowledge 
may  be  of  little  real  service  to  you  as  compared  with 
a  knowledge  of  living  tongues,  we  can  advise  yon 
as  to  the  books  which  will  open  the  way.  1st, 
Latin,  Anthonys  Latin  Lessons,  price,  $1.25;  or 
Harkness*  Introductory,  $1.25,  is  excellent  for 
the  beginner.  2d,  Greek,  Antbon's  First  Lessons, 
$1.25;  or  Harkness'  First  Greek  Book,  $1.50,  will 
be  found  an  easy  introduction.  These  will  suggest 
the  text-books  next  in  course.  You  should  have 
mastered  the  principles  of  Latin  before  taking  up 
Greek.  You  may  read,  in  connection  with  your 
studies  of  the  languages,  the  best  authors  on  Ro- 
man and  Greek  history  and  literature.  Amon^ 
the  many  works  which    might  be    suggested^ 
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had  we  the  time  and  space,  is  a  recent  Tolume  by 
LouazCf  on  Roman  and  Greek  Classics,  Literature, 
etc.,  price  S1.25.  Yon  will  find  numerous  allu- 
sions to  good  books  for  your  reading  in  the  pub- 
lisher's catalogue  usually  appended  to  classical 
text-books.  

Modern  Bigotry. — Will  you  be  so 
hind  as  to  explain  a  passa^  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Phkbnoloqical  jouknax.  It  occurs  on 
pa^c  aM,  as  follows :  **  And  the  conditions  of  per- 
petuating his  race,  which  should  be  entirely  sub- 
ject to  his  free  choice,  have  been  forbidden, 
whether  because  too  sacred  or  too  profane  for 
human  determination,  it  were  hard  to  tell." 

An9.  This  is  a  rather  delicate  subject  to  discuss 
freely  in  a  public  magazine.  The  author  of  the 
paragraph  quoted  is  a  gentleman  of  earnest  domes- 
tic and  religions  feeling,  and  by  no  means  a  free- 
lover.  He  meant  to  be  understood  as  alluding  to 
the  prevailing  sentiment  in  society  that  man 
should  not  investigate  the  laws  of  their  being,  or 
endeavor  with  the  aid  of  science  to  improve  the 
race,  but  blindly  and  ignorantly  accept  whatever 
of  good  or  ill  comes  to  them,  in  so-called  humble 
recognition  to  the  '*  dispensations  of  Providence." 

Shorty. — If  you  could  call  at  our  of- 
fice we  might  advise  you  how  to  live  so  as  to  at> 
tain  more  stature.  It  would  be  easier  for  us  and 
more  satisfactory  to  you  than  to  fill  a  page  of  the 
JouKNAL  with  genera]  advice. 

AiB,  Light  and  Heavy. — As  the  ac- 
tion of  the  barometer  depends  upon  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  the  air,  and  on  the  approach  of  storms 
the  mercury  begins  falling  rapidly,  and  wben  clear 
or  fair  weather  is  returning  the  mercury  rises,  the 
action  seems  to  me  precisely  like  that  of  a  see- 
saw ;  that  is,  when  the  pressure  on  one  side  is  re- 
moved, the  other  side  will  fall.  Again,  we  depend 
upon  the  density  of  the  air  for  the  transmission  of 
«ounds,  yet  we  bear  distant  noises  more  distinctly 
lust  before  storms  that  at  other  times.  The  fail- 
ing of  the  barometer,  however,  at  such  times  in- 
-dicates  the  air  to  be  lighter.  Now  the  question  is, 
bow  can  the  air  be  both  light  and  heavy  at  the 
same  time? 

I  read  the  Journal,  and  like  it  very  much,  and 
having  been  a  teacher,  I  will  say  that  no  other  one 
thing  has  been  of  so  much  assistance  to  me  In  un- 
derstanding the  nature  of  and  governing  my  pu- 
pils as  Phrenology.  j.  a.  w. 

An%.  The  argument  here  is,  first,  that  sounds 
are  heard  more  distinctly  before  a  storm ;  second, 
when  the  air  is  dense  and  heavy,  sounds  are  heard 
more  distinctly,  therefore  the  air  is  denser  before 
■a  storm.  The  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  heavy 
air  alone  will  facilitate  the  transmission  of  sound, 
^oist  air,  however,  has  the  same  property,  as,  for 
instance,  the  air  is  more  or  less  moist  at  night, 
and  we  know  how  well  sounds  are  heard  at  that 
time ;  besides,  before  a  storm  we  have  a  ycry  calm 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  so  much  so  that  It  is 
proverbial,  "always  a  calm  before  a  storm." 
.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  have  a  rarified  air  that  will 
transmit,  sounds  distinctly  when  it  is  moist,  and  a 
dense,  dry  air  that  will  do  the  same  thing.  The 
barometer  announces  a  change  in  the  pressure  of 
the  air  in  a  certain  locality.    If  the  pressure  de- 


creases, the  mercury  falls,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  at  that  place,  and  the 
consequent  tendency  of  the  surrouuding  air  to 
rush  in  and  fili  the  vacuum.  This  "rushing  in"  of 
the  air  we  call  "  wind,"  and  if  the  air  bo  moist  a 
condensation  may  take  place,  resulting  in  rain; 
and  any  electricity  set  free  in  the  atmospherle 
movements  will  give  ns  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  causes  of  the  decrease  of  pressure  are  varioos, 
and  at  times  obscure. 

Arkansas. — The  portrait  is  received, 
and  if  we  hud  your  address  we  would  couimani- 
cate  to  you  personally.  We  can  not  open  these 
columns  in  which  to  descril)e  character,  for  if  we 
should  there  would  be  no  room  for  anything  else. 
Please  send  for  a  "Mirror  of  the  Mind,"  wfaick 
will  explain  not  only  what  likenesses  wc  require 
in  order  to  read  character  correctly,  but  tlie  meas- 
urements, weight,  temperament,  etc.  The  per- 
son resembles  the  mother,  is  intelligent,  a  good 
talker,  genial,  and  friendly. 


Capital  Punishment  in  Maine. — 
Editob  a.  P.  JouBNAX :  Your  readers  will  doubt- 
less remember  the  portrait  and  sketch  of  John 
Ti-ue  Gordon,  the  Thomdike  murderer,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  number  of  A.  P.  Joubnai^ 
1873 ;  and  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  them  to 
learn  of  his  execution,  which  took  place  at  the 
Maine  State  Prison  yesterday,  at  twelve  o'clock. 
As  predicted  in  the  sketch  of  his  character,  Gor- 
don entirely  broke  down  in  courage,  and  twenty- 
five  minutes  before  the  appointed  time  for  the  ex- 
ecution, committed  suicide  with  a  shoe-knife  that 
had  been  smuggled  into  his  cell  by  some  unknown 
person.  The  knife  entered  his  left  breast,  just 
above  the  heart,  inflicting  a  wound  which  must 
have  proved  fatal  within  an  hour  or  two  at  most 
At  twelve  o'clock,  the  breath  of  life  still  being  in 
his  body,  he  was  taken  in  a  blanket  and  by  four 
men  carried  to  the  gallows,  where  he  was  held  in 
position  until  the  drop  felL  The  whole  proceed- 
ing was  but  little  better  than  hanging  a  corpse, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
acts  of  brutality  ever  committed  in  our  State— 
a  scene  which,  I  trust,  may  never  be  witnessed 
again. 

Louis  Wagner,  the  "  Isle  of  Shoals  murderer." 
was  executed  at  the  same  time  witli  Gordon.  He 
was  altogether  of  a  different  type  of  man  from 
Gordon.  From  first  to  last  he  manifested  the 
most  uaflinching  bravery.  Not  a  muscle  of  his 
face  changed  while  standing  upon  the  seaflTold. 
He  died  protesting  his  innocence,  and  hts  last 
words  were  that  he  trusted  the  people  of  Maine 
would  yet  realise  the  "  the  terri^^J^q^njustiee 
Oigitized  by  ' 
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tbey  were  that  day  committinfi^.*'  From  the  many 
doubts  that  arose  daring  the  trial,  from  the  Inno- 
cent boarinf?  of  the  man,  and,  more  than  all,  from 
«n  examination  of  his  head,  made  qfUr  deaths  I 
am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  our  State  has 
again  brought  indelible  disgrace  upon  itself  by 
legally  murdering  an  innocent  man.  If  this  proves 
to  be  the  case,  what  a  terrible  argument  it  will  be 
against  hanging  men  on  circumstantial  evidence 
only!  What  a  warning  to  future  judges  and 
juries  I  Capital  punishment  is,  at  best,  but  a  relic 
of  barbarism,  worthy  only  of  the  dark  ages  of 
superstition  and  ignorance;  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  nine- 
ieenth  century,  with  reason,  with  nature,  or  with 
humanity. 

When  Phrenology  shall  shed  its  genial  rays 
throughout  our  land;  when  judges  and  juries 
«hall  understand  the  law$  qf  hiunan  nature,  and 
the  secret  springs  of  thought  and  impulses  of  ac- 
tion, then,  and  not  till  then,  will  this  foul  blot 
apon  our  national  escutcheon  be  removed. 

Tours,  truly,  l.  o.  bxtbman. 

Necessity  and  Health. — ".But  task 
it,  and  pine  it,  make  it  a  slave  instead  of  a  servant ; 
It  may  not  complain  much,  but,  like  the  weary 
camel  in  the  desert,  it  will  lie  down  and  die,"— 
From  tlie  Joubmal. 

Doar  Journal,  you  talk  as  if  it  were  at  the  op- 
tion of  every  human  being  whetlier  they  shiUl 
work  themselves  to  death  or  not.  Just  come  with 
me  down  this  alley,  and  be  convinced  it  is  not 
Here  is  a  laboring  man,  with  an  invalid  wife  and 
four  children  to  support  He  is  not  expert,  can 
«am  but  small  wages,  which,  with  the  closest 
economy,  will  but  provide  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  doctors*  bills.  Day  after 
day  he  toils  on,  over-tasking  his  body,  and  all  to 
but  little  purpose.  He  knows  he  is  wearing  out, 
knows  that  the  day  his  hands  will  refuse  to  work 
is  ncaring,  and  that  there  is  but  the  poor-house  in 
prospect  for  them  all.  Tell  him  to  be  careful  of 
his  health,  not  to  over-task  his  body,  why,  he  will 
say  to  you.  **  Gladly  would  I  wear  it  out  could  I 
bring  health  back  to  my  wife,  and  educate  my 
children  as  I  wish.** 

Here  is  a  pale  woman,  toiling  on  alone,  just  the 
same,  that  she  may  provide  for  fatherless  chil- 
dren. She  rises  at  daybreak,  and  after  a  light 
breakfast  begins  her  daily  task  of  sewing,  stopping 
only  for  a  lunch  at  noon,  and  to  care  for  the  chil- 
dren. Night  finds  her  weary,  oh,  so  weary  I  but 
the  children  must  have  their  supper,  and  after 
seeing  them  to  sleep,  down  she  sits  to  work  for 
<A«m,  after  the  eleven  hours  of  sewing  for  others. 
Often  past  the  midnight  hour  does  she  stitch, 
stitch,  for  mother-love  will  have  her  children 
tidy  and  clean.  Then  up  the  next  day  with  the 
sun,  and  at  the  same  life-drawing  process. 

Truly,  if  her  eye  glances  at  your  well-meant 
words,  she  must  laugh  the  bitter  laugh  the  poor  so 


often  do  (more  touching  far  than  tears),  and  won- 
ders how  $?u  can  **  take  care  of  the  body.** 

''  Like  the  weary  camel  in  the  desert  it  will  lie 
down  and  die."  Mournful  truth !  All  along  tills 
caravan  of  life  they  are  dropping  one  by  one.  I 
think  at  this  moment  of  one,  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
who  perished  thus  —  a  dninkard*s  wife,  toiling 
late  and  early,  unassisted  by  him,  trying  to  sup- 
port six  children.  Too  proud  to  ask  assistance 
from  others,  knowing  well  from  day  to  day  that 
she  was  dying,  yet  never  relaxing  her  endeavors, 
until  one  day  they  told  me  she  lay  down  to  die. 
Aye,  she  rests  at  last,  as  do  all  who  thus  perish, 
for  is  it  not  Christ-like  to  die  for  others  ? 

Dear  Joxtbnal,  when  next  you  talk  of  over- 
tasking the  body,  look  about  and  speak  a  word 
for  those  who  are  compelled  to  do  it 

OOU8IM  GON8TAK0B. 

On  THE  Worship  of  God.  —  Often 
have  I  sat  at  the  casement  watching  the  lovely 
stars  peep  one  after  the  other  from  the  clear  blue 
sky,  till  my  heart  was  borne  aloft,  and  became  too 
full  to  speak ;  and  life  has  appeared  the  sweetest 
of  all  joys,  earth  and  sky  assuming  a  coloring 
which  gave  intense  joy  and  beauty.  Many  go  to 
church  to  worship  Qod,  and  they  do  well  if  their 
worship  does  not  end  there.  If  it  does,  they  are 
strangers  to  the  exquisite  delight  that  springs 
spontaneously  from  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  I 
have  worshiped  Him  more  devotedly  in  solitude 
than  ever  I  could  have  done  in  a  church.  In  the 
latter  often  there  is  much  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion, in  the  former  there  is  nothing.  When  almost 
weary  of  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  life,  i  have  at 
times  fied  the  crowd  and  noise  of  city-life  to  look 
upon  some  lovely  scene  of  nature's  own  delinea- 
tion, or  climbed  the  mountain's  summit,  where 
nothing  has  appeared  to  intervene  between  myself 
and  heaven.  There  Tve  watched  the  sun  set  in  all 
his  splendor,  till  the  whole  scene  was  bathed  in 
beauty,  and  the  tints  would  blend  so  harmonious- 
ly, defying  the  artist's  skill  to  imitate  them.  The 
air  would  be  scented  with  wild  flowers,  requiring 
no  gfardener  but  nature.  Some  appeared  so  fragile, 
the  gentlest  zephyr  would  bend  them,  yet  they 
could  endure  what  would  have  snapped  many  a 
prouder  stem.  The  birds  would  sing  a  requiem 
over  the  days  of  departing  glory.  Then,  in  all  her 
modest  beauty,  would  aritfe  the  Queen  of  Night, 
and  her  gentle  smile  would  tone  down  every  ruf- 
fling breeze.    Who  could  watch  and  not  adore  ? 

The  tide  of  love  in  my  heart  runs  high;  but 
every  breath  and  every  sigh  is  wafted  to  Thee, 
oh  Qod !  As  we  develop,  so  new  beauties  arise  to 
charm  the  senses.  How  harmonious  Is  everything 
in  nature  I  Man  only  is  inharmonious,  and  this 
arises  solely  from  want  of  development  The 
germs  of  goodness  are  within  him,  but  untoward 
circumstances  have  not  tended  to  develop  ^em. 
The  stem  realities  of  life  press  too  hard  upon  him, 
but,  more  than  all,  uncongenial  influences  unman 
him.  He  feels  he  is  not  himself.  Why  heaves  hlft 
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breaat  with  fi:ratefal  love  to  think  life's  san  is  thus 
far  set  ?  though  while  eternal  ages  roll  some  scenes 
he  never  may  forget  When  spring  comes  with 
her  beautiful  mantle  of  green,  studded  with  flow- 
ers of  every  hue,  she  shakes  off  her  russet  brown 
that  has  harmonized  so  well  with  the  blasts  of 
winter,  that  she  may  dispense  to  man  her  fruits,  so 
welcome  during  the  sultry  days  of  summer.  When 
will  he  learn  enough  of  his  physical  system  to  real- 
ise that  he  needs  not  an  exciting  diet  during  warm 
weather  y  to  And  his  system  can  not  use  the  sur- 
plus carbon  with  which  he  loads  it  down  in  the 
form  of  rich  diet?  Nature  provides  bountifully, 
too,  for  the  animal  creation  during  spring  and 
summer.  Now,  if  during  that  time  we  could  abol- 
ish animal  food,  the  increase  in  their  numbers 
would  be  so  great  that  the  poor  might  also  reap 
the  benefit. 

If  this  life  symbols  a  higher,  how  supremely 
beautiful  that  life  must  be  where  all  is  love  and 
purity — where  selfishness  is  unknown !  Music  is 
beautiful,  but  not  so  deep  and  passionately  power- 
ful as  love.  Sometimes  methinks  it  must  be  the 
language  of  the  angels,  for  no  words  can  express 
so  powerfully  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  Winds 
breathe  and  play  upon  the  ocean,  and  then  cease, 
but  ocean  still  rolls  on,  and  lives  in  calm  and 
wondrous  power,  reflecting  the  beauty  of  the 
heavens  in  its  clear,  pure  depths ;  so  music's  tones 
may  cease,  but  love  bums  on  and  still  adores,  and 
makes  the  sweetest  tones  and  Joys  the  heart  can 
ever  know.  smilt  e.  teasbdajlb. 

The  Shakers  in  Belief  and  Pbac- 
TIOB. — A  Shaker  friend,  who  had  read  with  much 
concern  what  has  been  published  in  the  Phbeno- 
LOoiCALon  the  subject  of  celibacy  and  Shakerism, 
sent  a  communication,  not  long  since,  in  which 
he  uses  the  following  language.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  summary  of  Shaker  belief: 

Is  it  not  the  world  that  is  **  being  slightly  agita- 
ted "  by  the  principles  of  the  Shakers,  instead  of 
the  latter  by  the  world's  improvements?  The 
Shakers  take  hold  of  all  practically  scientific  in- 
ventions and  improvements.  When  the  temper- 
ance question  began  to  agitate  the  world,  they 
soon  banished  from  their  societies  the  use  of 
spiritous  liquors  as  a  beverage.  They  have  long 
since  refused  to  poison ^heir  nerves  with  tobacco, 
or  contaminate  their  blood  with  swine's  flesh. 
Some,  if  not  all  their  families,  set  a  model  vege- 
tarian table,  on  which  no  saTt  or  condiments  are 
found.  The  best  hygienic  food  eaten  by  man— un- 
leavened bread  made  of  unbolted  wheat  meal- 
graces  their  tables.  With  them  "  sexual  equality  " 
and  *'  woman's  rights  "  are  something  more  than 
theory.  With  the  exception  of  dress  reform— and 
that  is  more  like  deform — there  is  scarcely  an  im- 
provement in  the  world  in  which  they  are  not  prac- 
tical believers.  **  True  science  is  Shaker  theolo- 
gy," say  the  Shaker  and  Shakeress.  In  short,  they 
are  scientific  reformers.  From  their  writings  can 
be  learned  that    the  *' principle  of  sex"    runs 


through  all  nature,  from  the  lowest  cryptogtmoos 
plant  up  through  all  evolutions  of  matter,  throogti 
all  supramundane  intelligencles  to  the  Spirit  otoi 
all;  that  the  incomprehensible  Spirit  is  fathei 
and  mother;  that ''the  invisible  things  of  Him 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  are  cleariy  seen 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.' 
Therefore,  they  do  not  **  ignore  nature '»  or  sex. 

The  Almighty  has  *' established  irrevocable Uwi 
of  progress,  as  well  as  those  '*  by  which  huraai 
beings  may  perpetuate  their  existence  on  earth.' 
Humanity  has  made  several  land-mark*  of  prog 
ress  in  manifesting  the  sexual  prineiide.  Thes 
may  be  called  promiscuity,  polygamy,  and  mono}! 
amy— different  phrases  on  the  material  plane,  jui 
as  the  various  degrees  of  idol  worship  are  man: 
festatious  of  the  religious  element.  All  mu< 
eventually  become  monogamic.  What  next 
Human  beings  can  not  stop  progress  with  even 
perfect  system  of  physical  generation,  but  mui 
grow  or  be  regenerated  to  ultimately  manifest  tli 
sexual  principle  upon  the  higher  planes  of  bdng, 

To  a  peace  man,  war  is  an  abuse  of  Combatir< 
ness  and  Dcstrtkctiveness ;  he  does  not  ignoi 
nature,  as  t^e  war  man  may  be  inclined  to  thiol 
but  elevates  those  principles  to  overcome  obstach 
in  the  mental  and  spiritual  consciousness.  To 
person  who  is  a  celibate  inwardly,  and  not  in  on 
ward  form  merely,  physical  reproduction  may  \ 
considered  an  abnse  of  the  sexual  principle.  E 
does  not  ignore  nature,  but,  by  a  law  of  correspond 
ence,  seeks  to  elevate  that  principle  above  tii 
plane  of  sense  and  self.  War  may  be  right  to  oe 
who  can  see  no  higher  way,  providing  he  is  n( 
barbarous,  and  obeys  the  national  laws  of  war.  & 
generation  is  right  to  those  who  obey  the  laws  c 
procreation,  and  whose  progress  in  the  scxuj 
principle  leads  them  no  farther. 

The  most  enlightened  opponents  to  a  single  Ui 
claim  and  act  upon  the  right  toreprodace  as  Utt 
as  their  fancy  may  dictate.  And  if  they  have  tli 
right  to  say  they  will  have  three  or  five  childre 
less  than  nature  prompts,  where  is  the  etoppioj 
place  short  of  celibacy?  ** Blindly  following 
frail  and  erring  human  leader,"  is  as  applicable  1 
Christian  sects  as  to  the  Shakers.  What  if  An 
Lee  was  an  imperfect,  **  ignorant  woman,  consid 
ered  insane,  and  confined  in  a  prison  I  "  Gould  d« 
similar  things  be  said  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Wi 
he  not  a  man — the  carpenter's  son  ?  Was  he  n« 
inconsistent,  bringing  **  not  peace,  but  a  sword? 
Was  he  not  like  other  men  of  those  days,  as  igno 
rant  and  mean — considered  as  being  possessed  ( 
the  chief  of  devils  ?  finally  executed  as  a  crim 
nal  by  the  leading  religionists  of  his  time  ?  "An 
yet  such  a  person  is  accepted  as  the  Savionr  o 
mankind." 

The  Shakers  are  no  Idolators,  worshiping  tli 
creature.  They  neither  worship  Jesus  of  Naxaret 
nor  Ann  Lee  of  Manchester.  They  worship  prit 
ciples,  not  persons—**  worship  in  spirit.'' 
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Absbnce  op  Mind. — The  writer,  when 
lecturing  on  Phrenology  in  a  small  lake-town  in 
Ohio,  at  the  time  the  Lake  Shore  K  R.  was  beings 
built,  gave  several  public  examinations  of  the 
heads  of  persons  chosen  by  the  audience,  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  truth  of  the  science,  and  a  test 
of  his  skill.  A  practicing  pliysician  in  the  place 
was  one  of  the  subjects.  Ho  was  found  to  have 
large  Concentrativencss.  Among  other  things  it 
was  stated  that  when  his  mind  was  engaged  pn 
one  subject,  it  would  be  difl9cult  to  divert  It  to 
another;  that  he  would  be  called  absent-minded. 
It  proved  to  be  a  noted  trait  of  his  character.  I 
wUl  give  what  was  told  to  me  as  a  fact,  by  way  of 
illustration.  The  doctor  was  an  owner  of  consid- 
erable real  estate  in  the  town,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  railroad  gave,  the  property  a  profitable  and 
quick  sale  for  village  lots.  The  usual  terms  of 
sale  were  one-half  of  the  purchase-money  down, 
and  the  balance  in  a  year.  The  doctor's  excite- 
ment W8LB  somewhat  intense  on  the  subject  On 
one  occasion  he  was  called  to  visit  a  sick  patient 
After  an  examination  of  the  patient  he  dealt  out 
the  medicine,  and  then  engaged  for  a  time  in  con- 
versation with  other  parties.  When  he  arose  to 
depart  he  was  asked  how  the  patient  was  to  take 
the  medicine.  His  reply  was,  "  Take  half  down, 
and  the  rest  in  a  year."  h.  bucklet. 


WISDOM. 

'Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed.*' 


Thebs  is  a  rigorous  bigotry  which  is  sometimes 
taken  for  piety. 

Hypocrites  do  the  deviVs  drudgery  in  Christ^s 
livery.— Jfa«^w  Henry. 

Ant  effort  at  display  Is  a.  conscious  confession  of 
weakness. — Bishop  Ames. 

Wb  should  learn  never  to  Interpret  duty  by  suc- 
cess. The  opposition  which  assails  us  in  the 
course  of  obedience  is  no  evidence  that  we  have 
mistaken. — Newman  Hall, 

Ton  need  not  tell  all  the  truth,  unless  to  those 
who  have  a  right  to  know  it  alL  But  let  atl  you 
tell  be  truth. — Horace  Mann, 

PBRI9H  policy  and  cunning. 
Perish  all  that  shuns  the  light. 

Whether  losing,  whether  winning. 
Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right 

Choobb  always  the  way  that  seems  best,  how 
rough  soever  it  may  be.  Custom  will  render  it 
easy  and  agreeable. 

Laziness  grows  on  people,  it  begins  in  cobwebs, 
and  ends  in  iron  chains.  The  more  business  a  man 
has  to  do,  the  more  he  is  able  to  accomplish ;  for 
he  Icams  to  economize  his  time.— /imI^  HdU, 


Lbt  us  ask  ourselves  seriously  and  honestly— 
What  do  I  believe  after  all  ?  What  manner  of  man 
am  I  after  all  ?  What  sort  of  show  should  I  make, 
after  all.  If  the  people  round  me  knew  my  heart 
and  all  my  secret  thoughts  ?  What  sort  of  show, 
then,  do  I  already  make  in  the  sight  of  Almighty 


God,  who 
Kingsley 


sees   every  man  exactly  as  he  is?  — 


MIBTfl. 

**A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.'' 

A  NEORO  was  buried  alive  in  a  well  at  fintler  re- 
cently. His  friends  dug  down  to  him  in  about 
four  hours,  and  found  him  alive  and  well.  He 
said  he  never  wanted  to  sneeze  so  badly  in  his  life, 
but  was  afraid  he  should  jar  down  some  more  dirt. 

A  BLUB  PICTURE. 

A  8L0VBNLT  dress,  a  shabby  pate, 
The  fences  down,  a  broken  gate ; 
Pigs  in  the  garden,  weeds  very  high, 
Children  unwashed,  no  meat  to  fry ; 
Lots  of  great  dogs,  and  yawning  old  cats, 
Windows  repaired  with  a  dozen  old  hats ; 
An  empty  bam,  not  a  spear  of  hay, 
Cows  in  the  clover,  horse  run  away ; 
Things  sold  by  guess,  without  being  weighed. 
Bills  coming  in,  taxes  unpaid ; 
Pipes  and  tobacco,  whiskey,  neglect. 
Drag  in  their  train,  as  all  might  expect. 
All  sorts  of  troubles  to  fret  away  life, 
But,  worst  of  all,  an  unhappy  wife. 

A  GOOD  brother  in  a  Baptist  church  of  Miami 
County,  Ind.,  while  giving  his  experience,  not 
long  ago,  said :  **  Bretherin,  Pve  been  a  tryin',  this 
nigh  onto  forty  years,  to  serve  the  Lord  and  get 
rich  both  at  onct,  and,  I  tell  yer,  it^s  mighty  hard 
sleddin ! " 

**Are  you  going  after  that  sugar?*'  called  a 
Marquette.  (Mich.)  mother  to  her  boy,  who  was 
in  the  street  "Am  I  going  after  that  sugar?" 
drawled  the  youth,  in  a  saucy  and  impudent  tone ; 
but  just  then  he  happened  to  see  his  father  coming 
up  behind  him,  and  he  said  very  respectfully  and 
lovingly.  "Why  of  courpe  I  am,  ma;  I  didn't 
know  you  needed  it  right  away !  " 

A  rACETioxTs  gentleman,  attired  in  his  best, 
made  his  appearance  at  one  of  the  magnificent 
residences  on  Fifth  Avenue,  on  the  evenhig  of  a  • 
grand  party  reccnty.  Answering  the  summons  of 
the  bell,  the  footman,  who  knew  him,  exclaimed, 
'*  What  brought  you  here  ?  "  The  facetious  gen- 
tleman, politely  raising  his  hat,  replied,  "  I  beg 
you  will  inform  Mr.  Blank  that  I  sincerely  regret 
my  inability  of  attending  the  party  this  evening  ?  " 
**  To  the  devil  with  you  I  "  cried  the  footman,  en- 
raged :  "  you  ain't  Invited."  "  That's  just  Why  I 
can  not  come.*' 
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**  Hebe*8  to  the  ylne  that  made  this  wine,"  said 
SnoggleB,  as  he  swallowed  a  gla»a  of  milk.  "  What 
Tine  was  that?"  asked  Smith.  "Boyine,*'  was 
the  prompt  response. 

A  CBUBL  parent,  hearing  that  his  daughter  in- 
tended to  elope,  placed  a  ferocious  looking  bull- 
dog at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The  poor  girl  re- 
treated to  her  chamber  and  cried  her  eyes  out,  but 
recovered  them  the  next  day  when  she  found  that 
the  dog  was  a  staffed  thing  borrowed  from  a 
neighbor. 

An  exchange  remarlu:  "If  the  time  crer 
comes  for  the  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  this 
world,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  why  the  young 
man  who  remarks  on  leaving  church,  *  I  can  preach 
a  better  sermon  than  that  myself/  is  content  to 


wear  out  his  life  over  a  counter  at  forty  dollan  a 
month." 


I   AM  composed  of  ten  letters: 
My  first  is  in  pine,  but  not  in  quail. 
My  second  is  in  hill,  but  not  in  gotfl, 

'     My  third  is  in  rest,  but  not  in  long, 
My  fourth  is  in  earn,  but  not  in  song. 
My  fifth  is  in  now,  but  not  in  past, 
My  sixth  is  in  old,  but  not  in  last, 
My  seventh  is  in  like,  but  not  in  hate. 
My  eighth  is  in  ore,  but  not  in  slate. 
My  ninth  is  in  great,  but  not  in  small. 
My  tenth  is  in  young,  but  not  in  ball. 

My  whole  is  a  subject  of  great  importance. 

a.  M.  c. 


In  this  department  are  given  the  tiilse  and  prices  qf 
ttich  Nbw  Books  as  have  been  received  from  the  pub- 
lishers. Our  readers  look  to  us  for  these  annotmoemenis^ 
and  we  shall  emfeavor  to  keep  them  well  ir{formed  with 
r^erence  to  the  current  literature. 

Christian  Missions.  By  Rev.  Julius 
H.  Scelyc,  Professor  in  Amherst  College.  One 
vol.,  lamo ;  pp.  207 ;  muslin.  Price,  $1.25.  New 
Tork :  Dodd  <&  Mead. 

This  title  seems  rather  uninviting  to  the  com- 
mon reader,  but  the  book  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  information  that  should  be  understood  by  all 
our  thinkinir  people,  and  those  who  consider 
themselves  humanitarians.  It  is  comprised  of  six 
lectures,  on  "The  Condition  and  Wants  of  the 
Unchristian  World,"  "Failure  of  the  Ordinary 
Appliances  of  Civilization  to  Improve  the  World," 
"  The  Adequacy  of  the  Gospel,"  "  The  Millenna- 
rlan  Theory  of  Missions,"  **  The  True  Method  of 
Missionary  Operations,"  "Motives  for  a  Higher 
Consecration  to  the  Missionary  Work,"  and  a  ser- 
mon on  "  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  the  Justifi- 
cation of  Missions." 

The  first  lecture,  on  "  The  Condition  and  Wants 
of  the  Unchjlstian  World,"  describes  the  Chinese, 
Burmans,  Hindoos,  Sandwich  Islanders,  Western 
Africans,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Celts  and  Tartars, 
Kgyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians,  and  says, 
"  The  picture  which  Paul  has  given  In  the  first 
chapter  of  Romans  of  the  unebristian  world  Is 
still  and  has  always  been  lltenDy  true ;  ancient  or 
modem  it  is  the  sar  >-*  filled  with  all  unright- 
eousness, fornication,  vrickedness,  covetousne^s, 
maliciousness;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  de- 
ceit, malignity ;  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of 
God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  Inventors  of  evil 
things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  under- 
standing, covenant-breakers,  without  natural  afiec- 


tion,  implacable,  unmerciful ;  who,  knowing  the 
judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same, 
but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  tbem.*  There 
is  no  abatement  to  be  made  from  this  picture ;  we 
can  neither  diminish  the  darkness  of  its  colore  nor 
the  terribleness  of  its  extent.  And  it  is  Just  as 
true  of  the  Heathen  world  to-day  as  in  the  time 
of  Paul."  After  such  a  vivid  description  of  the 
unchristian  world,  he  tells  us  that  "  this  condition 
is  not  going  to  better  itself,"  and  founds  this  con- 
clusion on  "  the  most  palpable  fiacta  of  history." 
He  says,  "  The  earliest  facts  of  language,  the  deep 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  astronomy  and 
geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  which  ineontei- 
Ubly  existed  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  wt 
have  any  trace  in  'Ef^ypi  and  Chaldea  and  India 
and  China,  the  prominence  and  the  power  with 
which  religion  controlled  the  political  and  social 
order,  and  entered  into  the  science  and  the  art  of 
the  ancient  world,  are  simply  inexplicable,  if  bar^ 
barism  or  a  savage  state  were  the  original  condi- 
tion of  the  race."  "Except  as  one  nation  re- 
ceives impressions  from  another,  or  is  lifted  up  by 
some  manifestly  superhuman  power,  its  actual 
course  has  been  a  descent  from  one  degree  of 
degradation  and  shame  to  another."  "Given, 
then,  this  actual  state  of  the  unchristian  world— 
and  this  inability  in  human  nature  to  better  itself 
— what  sort  of  counteracting  impulse  is  needed! 
If  wc  have  any  advancing  civilization  ourselves, 
which  of  all  its  elements  shall  be  employed  to 
bring  the  unchristian  nations  of  t^e  world  into 
the  same  line  of  progress  ?  " 

In  his  second  lecture  he  speaks  of  the  "  Failure 
of  Ordinary  Appliances  to  Improve  the  Worid," 
and  says:  " Does  commerce  civilize ?  Can  U«de, 
of  itself,  make  men  pure  ?  Is  there  anything  hi 
buying  or  selling  to  make  men  better?  There  is 
ever  the  possibility  that  trade  will  make  men  dis- 
honest; is  there  the  least  likelihood  that  it  alone 
can  ever  produce  the  reverse  result?  Instead  of 
being  favorable  to  missionary  success,  the  actual 
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inflaence  ot  commerce  ii  one  of  the  strongest 
hindrances  to  ChristUn  missions.**  Mr.  8eelye*8 
conclusion,  founded  in  given  flicts,  is  thus  ex- 
pressed :  **  The  first  impnlse  to  any  improyement 
of  a  man^B  outward  condition  must  come  from  the 
quickening  of  some  inward  inspiration ;  and  until 
the  savage  has  risen  to  a  diflferent  intellectual  or 
spiritual  life,  all  the  blandishments  of  civilization 
could  no  more  win  him  to  a  better  state  than 
could  all  the  warmth  of  the  sun  woo  a  desert  into 
a  fruitful  field.**  **  It  was  not  the  construction  of 
his  dwelling-house  which  taught  man  to  build  his 
temple,  but  exactly  the  other  way.**  **The  same 
is  true  with  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  music. 
It  was  a  religious  impulse  which  gave  to  all  these 
their  first  inspiration.  The  arts  have  grown  in 
glory  Just  as  the  religious  sentiment  has  gained  in 
power.  It  is  no  question  here  whether  the  relig- 
ion be  false  or  true,  fanciftal  or  real;  the  only 
point  is,  that  it  is  religion,  and  not  science  or  phil- 
osophy which  gives  the  inspiration  to  art  and  the 
living  soul  to  genius.**  ''A  Godless  education  is 
not  an  object  of  wise  desire  for  any  people.  It 
has  no  power  to  purify,  and  thus  no  salvation. 

Lecture  third  speaks  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  divine,  free,  loving,  and  merciful, 
and  not  the  result  of  any  human  effort  to  obtain. 
**  Let  this  thought  of  God*s  mercy  to  sinners,  of 
God*s  love  to  man,  once  be  shown  to  men  who 
have  never  known  it  before,  and  their  own  con- 
trsriety  to  this  love,  their  selfishness  and  degrada- 
tion and  sin,  of  which  they  had  been  equally  igno- 
rant, comes  up  before  them  with  appalling  power. 
The  love  which  discloses  the  souPs  seltishness  can 
banish  the  selfishness  which  it  first  disclosed,  and 
bring  out  in  the  soul  the  clear  lineaments  of  its 
own  likeness — the  likeness  of  love.  We  love  God 
because  He  first  loved  us.** 

Thus  w«  have  eadcavored  to  give  some  idea  of 
Prof.  8eelye*s  views  respecting  Christian  missons, 
but  to  get  their  full  import  one  needs  to  read  the 
boolL.  It  is  clear,  concise,  full  of  arguments  drawn 
from  facts,  which  are  stated  with  proper  references 
and  dates.  Few  persons  have  his  capacity  of  ex- 
pression, his  Incidness,  combined  with  depth, 
beauty,  and  strength  of  styleT 

A  Double  Stoby.  By  George  Mc- 
Donald. 18mo ;  fancy  cloth ;  pp.  288.  Price, 
$L  Mew  Tork :  Dodd  &  Mead. 
Meed  we  mention  more  than  the  author*s  name 
to  give  character  to  this  book  ?  Like  nearly  all 
his  stories,  there  is  a  strong  metaphysical  element 
pervading  this  one  Yet  it  is  written  In  the  man- 
ner which  pleases  young  people,  for  its  characters 
are  odd,  unusual,  extra  earthly.  The  current  of 
the  affair  hinges  mainly  on  two  little  girls  by  the 
names  of  Rosamond  and  Agnes,  whose  traits  of 
character  and  features,  in  entire  correspondence  of 
course,  were  of  the  ugliest ;  but  one  was  bom  a 
princess,  the  other  a  shepherd*8  daughter.  Some- 
how they  both  wanJer  f^om  their  homes,  and  are 
lost  at  about  the  same  time,  the  princess  being 


picked  up  by  the  shepherd,  the  little  rustic  giri 
being  found  by  the  king*s  officers  and  taken  to 
the  palace.  This  change  of  relations  introduces  a 
new  and  curious  course  of  discipline  and  training 
to  the  experience  of  each  child,  the  result  of  which 
is  a  great  improvement  in  their  respective  disposi- 
tions. But  the  end  of  the  story  is  so  peculiar  that 
—one  must  read  it  to  learn  the  peculiarity. 

The  American  Evamgelisi«,  D.  L. 
Moody  and  Ira  D.  Sankey,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  John  Hall,  D.D.,  and  George  H. 
Stuart  12mo:  pp.  465;  cloth  Price,  |l. 75. 
New  York:  Dodd  &  Mead,  Publishers, 
The  Interest  awakened  In  Great  Britain,  and  re- 
cently in  this  country,  by  the  two  Americans, 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  who  have  been  energet- 
ically conducting  public  religious  meetings  for 
several  months  past  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
called  for  a  more  appreciative  expression  of  regard 
than  the  mere  reports  of  their  doings  which  have 
appeared  In  the  newspapers.  This  was  evidently 
the  thought  of  the  eminent  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter of  New  York  and  of  his  associate,  Mr.  Stuart; 
and  they  united  In  the  preparation  of  this  book 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  religions  world  a 
clear  and  responsible  statement  of  what  these  en- 
thusiastic men  have  done  In  their  peculiar  way. 
*'  The  methods  of  operation  are  detailed  without 
the  expression  of  opinion,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able.** This,  for  the  reason  as  the  editors  go  on 
to  explain,  that "  many  forms  of  Christian  work 
are  determined  by  Christian  wisdom  and  the  con- 
ditions of  society ;  and  men*s  views  of  plans  are 
largely  Infiuenced  by  habits  of  thought,  educa- 
tion, and  general  church-life.** 

The  "  clear,  colorless,  and  continuous  view  of 
the  facts  **  which  is  given,  certainly  shows  that 
much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  singer  and 
the  preacher  in  awakening  men*s  minds  to  the 
earnest  consideration  of  religious  truths.  The 
order  of  the  volume,  as  briefiy  stated  in  the  pref- 
ace, is,  "  Who  are  these  men  ?  How  did  they 
come  to  the  front  in  America?  How  did  they 
enter  Great  Britain  ?  What  has  be<m  their  prog- 
ress? What  did  they  teach?  What  are  the  re- 
suits?**  Several  of  Mr.  Moody*s  addresses  are 
given  as  they  were  reported,  and  attach  a  peculiar 
interest  to  the  book.  The  portraita  of  both  Mr. 
Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey  accompany  the  volume, 
and  are  life-like  photo-prints. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Women's  Chri**- 

tlan  Temperance  Work.    By  Frances  E.  WiUard, 

Cor.  Sec.  of  the  Women*s  National  Christian 

Temperance  Union.    Price,  25  cents. 

This  neat  pamphlet,  just  issued  by  the  National 

Temperance  Publication  House  of  New  York,  k   "* 

useful  hand-book  for  women  interested  in  the 

great  reform.    It  contains  plans  of  organization 

for  Local  Auxiliary  Unions,  State  Organisations, 

and  District  or  County  Unions,  with  a  form  for  a 

working  constitution,  form  of   pledge,  pledv:c- 
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card9«  plans  for  Jnyenile  oix&nizatioDs,  constlta- 
tioDB,  and  many  other  practical  sngjcestionB. 

Mbssbs.  Ford  &  Co.  announce  among 
their  new  summer  publications  **  The  Abb£  Ti- 
oranb/^  candidate  for  the  Papal  chair.  From  the 
French  of  Ferdinand  Fabre.  Translated  by  Rev. 
Leonard  W.  Bacon.    13mo;  cloth.    Price,  $1.50. 

'-A  SuMMEB  Pabtsh;*'  Sermons  and  Morning 
Services  of  Prayer  at  the  Twin  Mountain  House, 
August,  1874.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  12mo ; 
extra  cloth.    Price,  $1.50. 

Notices  of  both  these  books  are  now  in  prepa- 
ration. 

The  Centenkial  Buildings,  as  they 
will  appear  when  completed  in  Falrroount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Great  Exposition  of  1876,  are 
finely  represented  in  a  new  lithograph  published 
by  H.  J.  Toudy  <fc  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  pic- 
ture Ift  abont  28x23  inches,  delicately  tinted,  and 
aside  from  its  special  interest  at  this  time,  is  a 
handsome  object  for  framing.    Price,  $1. 

Constitution  and   By-Laws  of  the 

New  York  Sunday-school  Association,  with  its 
Certificate  of  Incorporation,  a  list  of  Its  Officers 
and  Managers,  and  Departments  of  Work. 


MAGAZINES,   ETC.,   RECEIVED. 

Bratnard's  Musical  World,  for  June,  con- 
tains several  ifood  pieces  of  music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, besides  appropriate  reading  matter. 

Report  oi  thb  Board  of  Commissionbrb, 
Fifth  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  1874.  A 
very  elaborate  and  finely-executed  document,  con- 
taining many  valuable  suggestions  to  manufac- 
turers and  public  men.  Cincinnati  is  certainly  in 
the  advance  in  the  matter  of  exhibitions.  We 
trust  that  she  Is  well  represented  in  the  Centen- 
nial Commission. 

Rules  and  Premium  List  of  the  Sixth  Ctn- 
ciicNATi  Exposition,  1875.  An  elegant  docu- 
ment, furnished  to  applicants  by  the  Board  of 
Commissionert.  The  exhibition  Is  announced  to 
be  opened  on  the  6th  of  September  next.  Mr. 
John  J.  Henderson  is  President,  Frank  Mlllward 
Secretary. 

Wide  Awake.  An  Illustrated  magazine  for 
girls  and  boys.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Price,  $2  per  annum.  The  first  number  of  this 
new  Juvenile  monthly  Is  very  creditable.  There 
is  a  good  variety  of  reading,  funny  and  Instruct- 
ive, for  our  children  and  youth;  and  the  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  excellent  in  quality  and 
application.  The  price  is  so  low  that  it  will  prove, 
if  the  quality  of  this  first  Issue  is  maintained,  a 


powerful  competitor  with  the  existing  Juvenile 
magazines  for  public  favor. 

HomR  and  School,  published  by  J.  P.  Nortoa 
&  Co.,  of  Xoulsvllle,  Ky.,  is  a  neat  educational 
monthly,  and  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  whioh 
has  developed  It 

The  International  Railway  and  Steam  Nav- 
igation Guide,  for  June,  from  Chrisholm  d 
Bros.,  of  Montreal,  is  a  bulky  and  compendious 
affair.  All  the  North  American  traveling  Interest! 
are  noticed  in  it 

The  Univbrsalibt  Quarterly,  for  July,  is  an 
excellent  issue.  All  thoughtful  minds  of  anj 
credal  tendency  will  find  much  to  Interest  then 
in  it.  The  articles  on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Perse- 
cution of  the  Apostolic  Church,"  •*  Prophecy  and 
Providence,"  and  the  editorial  notes  on  Smith's 
Assyrian  Discoveries,  have  more  than  a  temporaiy 
value. 

Testing  Iron  and  Steel.  From  Pr^f.  R.  E 
Thurston,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Board  to 
test  iron,  steel,  etc.,  we  have  received  a  circnlw, 
In  which  the  Important  work  the  Board  has  been 
delegated  to  do  is  briefly  set  forth.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  work  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board 
would  be  greatly  assisted  if  railway  oflScers,  eoci- 
necrs,  manufacturers,  and  workers  in  metals  wonld 
furnish  full  statements  with  regard  to  the  abrasion 
and  wear  of  the  materials  used  by  them  in  thdr 
different  enterprises,  and  specimens  of  the  bon 
and  steel  which  have  been  under  trial.  The  clrcn- 
cular  can  be  obtained  by  those  interested  on  ad- 
dressing Prof.  Thurston,  at  the  Stevens  Institote 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  Carriage  Monthly,  for  June,  a  beautlfii] 
number  of  this  admirably  edited  industrial  month- 
ly. It  keeps  close  to  its  trade.  I.  D.  Ware,  pab* 
Usher,  Philadelphia. 

Catalogue  of  the  Alumn^b  Society  of  Iko- 
HAM  University,  for  forty  years,  ending  187i 
A  very  neatly  prepared  pamphlet,  with  views  of 
the  University  buildings. 

Littbll'8  Living  Age,  No.  1,638,  contains  m 
appreciative  sketch  of  that  worthy  man  and  emi- 
nent artist,  William  Blake,  and  other  fine  selec- 
tions from  the  best  foreign  and  home  periodical 
Price  of  subscription  to  this  old  weekly,  $3. 

The  BCanhattan  and  Db  La  Salle  Monthlt. 
A  miscellany  of  social  and  educational  literatum 
Published  by  the  New  Tork  Roman  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory, of  Westchester,  N.  T. 

RrviSTA  Sperimentale  Di  Freniatria  1  Bi 
Medicina  Legale,  of  Reggio,  Emilia.  Prol  C 
Llvl,  Director.  This  new  publication  comes  to 
us  from  Italy,  and  Indicates  the  ffdrit  of  inqnirr 
to  be  alive  there  with  regard  to  the  relation  o/ 
man's  thought-life  to  his  mental  and  physic*! 
condition.        jjgi^j,3d  by  \^OOg le  , 
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DATID    k.    WELLS,    D.C.L., 

THB    BMINSNT    AMBRICAM    S00N0MI8T. 


-  Vis 


rpHIS  portrait  showB  a  smooth  face,  a  large, 
-*-  well-roimded  and  evenly-developed 
bead,  indicating  a  harmonious  temperament 
and  good  balance  between  the  head  and 
the  body.  One  is  impressed  by  looking  at 
that  head  with  the  idea  of  solidity,  reserved 
strength,  self-possession,  and  endorance. 
The  features,  though  well  marked,  are  not 
large,  which  indicates  a  resemblance  to  his 
mother^s  family,  and  that  intuitive,  practical 
talent  which  is  more  commonly  possessed  by 
woman  than  by  man.  We  judge,  also,  that 
there  is  in  him  feminine  refinement  and  sen- 
sitiveness, a  tendency  to  be  smooth  rather 
than  pliable,  to  be  self-contained  and  not  ir- 
ritable, yet  he  is  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of 
real  indignation  when  that  state  of  mind  is 
called  for  by  circumstances.  He  knows  when 
to  be  angry  and  when  not;  how  to  suppress 
the  outbursts  of  irritation  and  impatience, 
and  to  wait  for  people  to  withdraw  their  of- 
fensive statements  or  atone  for  unwarrantable 
conduct ;  while  some  men  seem  to  come  down 
into  the  arena  of  life's  difficulties,  and  to 
struggle  with  rude,  rough,  or  selfish  men,  he 
rises  into  an  atmosphere  sereiie,  dignified, 
and  elevated;  and  would  naturally  seek  to 
instruct  the  igpiorant,  the  wayward,  and  the 
wicked,  and  to  raise  them  to  such  a  level  as 
would  enable  them  to  understand  that  which 
is  higher  and  better  in  character  and  con- 
duct. He  is  one  of  the  natural  leaders  among 
men,  and  has  weight  of  character,  scope  and 
strength  of  thought,  and  the  power  to  attend 
to  details,  especially  to  the  minuti®  of  histo- 
ry and  science.  His  mind  is  so  orderly,  his 
course  of  thought  so  consecutive,  that  the 
results  of  his  efforts  are  harmonious,  well- 
poised,  and  sound. 

His  head  seems  to  be  wide  backward  from 
the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  where  the  or- 
gans of  Order  and  Calculation  are  located. 


and  thus  tends  to  give  a  rather  severe  expres- 
sion to  the  face.  It  widens  posteriorly  from 
the  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  hair,  in  the  region 
of  Constmctiveness  and  Acquisitiveness, 
showing  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  to  think  in  the  direction  of  mech- 
anism and  finance ;  while  the  forehead,  whidi 
is  especially  capacious  across  the  upper  part 
of  it,  indicates  a  disposition  to  study  first  prin- 
ciples, to  labor  in  the  mines  of  science  and 
philosophy.  The  ftillness  of  the  eye  shows 
fiedr  talent  for  talking,  and  the  fullness  of  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  indicates  a  most  ex- 
cellent memory  of  all  the  facts  and  ideas 
which  are  brought  to  his  consideration.  His 
head  is  high,  estimated  from  the  eye  and  the 
opening  of  the  ear  upward.  The  whole  top- 
head  is  large,  long,  and  strongly-marked, 
showing  prudence,  integrity,  reverence  for 
sacred  subjects,  sympathy  for  those  who 
are  in  trouble,  power  to  understand  charac- 
ter and  to  appreciate  that  which  is  spirituaL 
The  head  is  wide  just  above  the  ears,  indir 
eating  much  force  of  character  and  courage, 
and  that  earnestness  of  resolution  which  is 
not  afraid  of  hard  work  or  long-continaed 
effort.  Such  men  generally  live  in  advance 
of  their  time,  and  project  truths  and  works 
for  the  future.  An  able  head  and  a  stitnig 
character  are  here,  with  more  of  serene  power 
and  vigor  than  is  ordinarily  found,  and  well 
calculated  to  live  for  the  future,  and  to  leave 
an  eminent  name. 

Among  the  Americans  who  have  rendered 
themselves  distinguished  by  important  aer- 
.  vices  to  the  country  at  large — services  bear- 
ing more  upon  the  development  of  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
of  national  and  private  interests — David  A. 
Wells  stands  conspicuous.  As  an  econo- 
mist, perhaps,  he  has  no  superior. 

He  was  bom  in  the  month  of  June,  1838, 
at  Springfield,  Mass. ;  was  liberally  educated, 
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graduating  at  Williams  College,  and  for  a 
time  acted  the  part  of  associate  editor  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Bowles  upon  the  Springfield  S&- 
pvbUean,  While  in  the  office  of  this  well- 
known  newspaper,  he  first  suggested  the  idea 
that  the  printed  sheets  of  books  and  news- 
papers might  be  folded  by  machinery,  and 
subsequently  became  associated  in  the  in- 
yention  of  the  first  machine  devised  for  this 
purpose. 

Having  a  strong  taste  for  scientific  pur- 
suits, he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  study  according  to  his  inclination,  which 
was  afforded  by  the  sale  of  his  intetett  in  the 
sheet-folding  contrivance,  and  tutpended  his 
journalistic  relations,  becoming  the  pupil  of 
the  late  Prof.  Agassiz,  who  bsd  then  but  re- 
cently arrived  in  this  country.  He  entered 
also  the  scientific  school  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  subsequently  graduated,  and  was  ap- 
pointed an  assbtant  professor.  In  1849,  in 
association  with  Mx.  €^rge  Bliss,  at  present 
U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  New  York,  Mr. 
Wells  commMced  the  publication  of  the 
''Annual  at  Scientific  Discovery,"  which  is 
well-known  to  scientists  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantid,  and  which  is  still  continued,  it  hav- 
ing iillce  1865  be«n  edited  by  Prof.  Baird,  of 
tli#  Smitiiaonian  Institute.  lo  1864  Mr. 
If elk^  while  a  resident  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  be- 
came so  warmly  interested  in  the  fiscal  diffi- 
culties of  Government,  that  he  prepared  and 
published  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  resources 
and  financial  strength  of  the  country.  This 
essay  was  issued  under  the  title  of  "Our 
Burden  and  our  Strength."  Originally  de- 
signed for  private  circulation,  its  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject  excited  general  at- 
tention, and  receiving  the  sanction  of  the 
Federal  authority,  became  one  of  the  most 
noted  publications  of  the  war.  The  finan- 
ceers  and  economists  of  Europe  also  gave  it 
much  countenance,  so  that  it  was  translated 
into  the  French  and  German  languages,  and 
extensively  circulated.  It  is  believed  that 
upward  of  a  million  copies  of  this  essay  have 
been  printed,  and  that  its  influence  in  restor- 
ing public  confidence  in  the  credit  of  our  na- 
tional Government  was  very  great.  This 
essay  brought  Mr.  Wells  at  once  into  public 
notice,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
made  the  chairman  of  a  Commission  created 
by  Congress  and  authorized  to  inquire  into 


the  resources  of  the  country,  and  prepare  a 
report  with  respect  ta  the  best  methods  of 
producing  revenue.  The  efficiency  of  this 
Commission  was  in  a  great  part  due  to  the 
earnestness  and  ability  of  Mr.  Wells;  and 
upon  the  termination  of  its  functions  he  was 
appointed  to  an  office  created  by  Congress 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  with  the  title  of 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue.  In 
this  office,  and  invested  with  unusual  author- 
ity, Mr.  Wells  originated  and  prepared  nearly 
all  the  reforms  of  importance  in  our  national 
revenue  system  which  have  been  set  on  foot 
since  the  close  of  the  last  war.  Among  these 
changes  may  be  mentioned  the  re-drafting  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  laws,  the  reduction  and 
abolition  of  the  cotton-tax  and  the  taxes  on 
manufacturers,  the  creation  of  supervisory 
districts  and  the  appointment  of  supervisors, 
the  application  and  the  use  of  stamps  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  on  tobacco  and  liquors, 
and  the  creation  of  *^  The  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics." Mr.  Wells'  far-sightedness  showed  it- 
self conspicuously  in  the  advising  of  lower 
rates  of  taxes  or  duty  on  certain  articles  of 
general  consumption,  which  reduction,  in 
practice,  was  found  to  contribute  very  largely 
to  the  increase  of  the  revenue. 

In  1867  Mr.  Wells  was  authorized  by  the 
Government  to  visit  Europe,  and  to  investi- 
gate all  the  leading  industries  in  active  com- 
petition with  the  industries  of  the  United 
States.  The  result  of  bis  investigations  led 
him  to  withdraw  from  his  former  position  as 
a  strong  protectionist,  and  to  adopt  substan- 
tially the  theory  of  free  trade,  as  appeared 
from  his  announcement  that  he  believed  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  being  made  in  prac- 
tice subordinate  to  revenue,  and  gradually 
entered  upon,  would  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  at  large.  This  change  of 
opinion,  of  course,  awakened  no  small  amount 
of  ill-feeling  among  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated  on  the  protection  side  of  the 
tariff  question.  Some  charged  that  Mr.  Wells 
had  been  corrupted  by  British  gold.  Even 
Mr.  Greeley,  who,  in  his  lifetime,  was  gener- 
ally considered  the  leader  of  tne  protection- 
ists, was  inclined  to  accept  this  damaging 
view.  On  the  expiration  of  his  office  as  Spe- 
cial Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  in  1870, 
the  President  refused  to  reappoint  Mr.  Wells, 
alleging  as  his  reason  the  <]isappj::pb9J:ion  of 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  such  reap- 
pointment. However,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  appre- 
ciative of  Mr.  Wells*  capability  and  integrity, 
united  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wells,  expressing 
regret  on  account  of  the  loss  to  Government 
by  the  discontinuance  of  his  services.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  no  other  person  was 
appointed  to  continue  the  office. 

Shortly  after  his  retirement  from  Wash- 
ington the  Governor  of  New  York  offered 
Mr.  Wells  the  chairmanship  of  a  State  Com- 
mission for  investigating  the  laws  relating  to 
local  taxation.  This  trust  he  acpepted,  and 
was  the  chief  agent  in  the  preparation  of  two 
reports  and  a  code  of  laws  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  in  1872  and  1878. 
These  reports  have  been  reprinted  since  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  and,  as  a 
signal  fact  in  testimony  of  their  value  in  pub- 
lic fiscal  affairs,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
French  Natitmal  Assembly,  after  the  close  of 
the  Franco-German  war,  was  to  order  the 
translation  and  publication  of  them.  In  1874 
he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  French 
Academy  to  fill  the  chair  of  Foreign  Associate, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Not  long  after  this  the  University  of 
Oxford  voted  to  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  or 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  The  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  had  been  previously  given  to  Mr, 
Wells  by  the  college  by  which  he  was  gradu- 


ated, Williams.  Another  testimonial  of  sig- 
nificant importance  in  estimating  the  value 
of  a  man  who  has  performed  some  service  for 
the  public  is  the  fact  that  on  his  retirement 
from  Washington  the  merchants  of  New 
York,  without  distinction  of  party,  present- 
ed him  a  service  of  the  value  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  a  *^  token  of  their  esteem  for 
his  unsullied  integrity,  high  personal  char- 
acter, and  as  a  slight  recognition  of  his  ines- 
timable services  to  his  countrymen.*^ 

In  1872  the  Corporation  of  Yale  Coll^^ 
elected  Mr.  Wells  University  Lecturer  on 
Political  Science.  In  1873,  on  invitation  of 
the  Cobden  'Club,  he  ^visited  England,  and 
delivered  the  address  at  the  annual  meeting 
and  dinner  of  that  club.  In  the  spring  of 
1874  his  name  was  brought  prominently  for- 
ward aa  a  candidate  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut ;  but  his  strength  did 
not  prove  sufficient  to  warrant  special  effort 
in  the  canvass  which  followed.  In  Febraary, 
1875,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  of  Connecticut ;  and 
as  such  firmly  committed  the  party  in  that 
State  to  the  doctrine  of  hard  money,  and 
taxation  for  revenue  only.  In  March  follow- 
ing he  was  chosen  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Sci- 
ence (succeeding  Dr.  Woolsey,  of  New  Hav- 
en), and  as  such  presided  over  the  rocoit 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Detroit. 


A    BEYERIE    RECALLED. 


Beautiful,  shimmering  sea, 
Sunlight  of  golden  hue, 
Sparkling  bright  by  woodland  and  lea, 
White  ships  gliding  over  the  sea— 
Oh,  world !  can  it  ever  bo  true- 
True  that  we  live  in  strife, 
With  harmony  in  our  heiirts, 
While  all  the  outward  world  of  life. 
Teeming  with  joy,  with  sweet  sense  rife. 
Such  perfect  beauty  imparts  ? 

Oh,  hills  of  the  disUnt  land, 

Shrouded  In  softening  gloam, 

Do  ye  ever  yearn  to  fly  to  the  strand 

Where  the  tides  flow  In  like  a  laughing  band, 

And  greet  them  as  they  come  ? 

Ye  spires  of  yonder  town. 
Do  ye  long  to  pierce  the  skies  ? 


Are  ye  not  content  with  old  renown 

Of  written  book  ?   With  surplice  and  gown  ? 

With  the  faith  that  creed  supplies  ? 

Oh,  beautiful  tints  of  air— 

Of  earth,  and  cloud,  and  sea! 

Do  the  perfumed  winds  seem  far  more  fair  ? 

Is  their  breath  more  delicate,  sweet,  or  rare 

Than  your  magic  witchery  ? 

Oh,  tremulous,  whispering  breeze  I 
Soft  music  floats  In  air  I 
The  twittering  birds,  the  swaying  trees, 
The  lowing  herds,  and  the  humming  bees 
Make  melody  everywhere. 

Deep  thunders  of  the  wave, 

How  thrilling  every  tone ! 

Tour  joys,  how  deep !  Tour  truths,  how  grave, 

Tour  powers  In  some  deep  secret  cave 

Have  found  a  mighty  throne  I 
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Oh,  heart— my  hnman  heart, 

What  lack'Bt  to  make  complete  ? 

There  are  ties  of  love,  and  thyself  hath  part 

Id  all  the  passionate  joys  that  start 

From  the  tonch  of  impulse  sweet 


Eternity  hath  not  more ; 

Its  floods  are  in,  each  day  I 

Drink  deep,  oh,  soul  I  the  waters  poor, 

Fill  up  with  Joy,  for  the  sea  nms  o'er— 

Drink  deep,  drink  deep  ta<lay  I 

BOSnni  KNIOHT. 


Bcparfmerrf  of  mx^xm  and  §8gi{blo0g. 


WlUieat  or  Btar,  or  Mgol,  fbr  tbolr  soldo, 

Who  worvhlpa  God  iboll  Bnd  Um^Tmn^t  SkUd  Tkaugktt. 

Tho  MMl,  tbo  motbor  of  dMp  llMra,  of  htch  hopoo  inflnita  t 

or  glorioiM  droann,  mritorioiu  teora,  of  alMpIoM  fancr  ttght.—Un, 


PAUL,    OB    APOLLOS-WHICH    IS    RIGHT! 


THERE  is  no  subject  which  excites  more 
interest  than  that  which  appertains  to 
man's  religious  nature  and  destiny.  The  best 
minds  of  all  ages  have  been  largely  interested 
in  solving  the  problem  of  man's  moral  status, 
his  duty,  and  his  ultimate  condition ;  and  our 
readers,  we  find,  are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Almost  every  month  somebody  starts  up  and 
asks  questions  which  have  been  responded  to 
in  the  Joubnal  year  after  yeav  for  nearly 
forty  years.  As  every  boy  has  to  learn  the 
multiplication  table  for  himself,  and  every 
generation  of  children  must  be  taught  in  the 
primary  branches  of  knowledge,  so  all  stu- 
dents of  mental  philosophy,  all  readers  in  the 
realm  of  human  nature,  have  to  be  talked 
with  and  instructed  in  this  matter,  and  must 
have  their  questions  answered  as  if  they  never 
had  been  answered  before. 

A  reader  of  the  Joubnal  writes,  asking, 
"How  are  we  to  know  who  are  right  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  religious  doctrine  and  duty  ? 
Men  go  to  the  same  Bible  and  deduce  what 
they  regard  as  sacred  truth,  yet  with  wide 
differences  of  statement  and  doctrine — how 
can  we  account  for  these  ? '' 

To  this  we  may  reply  that  men  are  ex- 
ceedingly susceptible  to  influence  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  moral  and  spiritual  nature ; 
and  when  men  are  ignorant,  the  intellect  not 
being  well  instructed,  superstition  is  the 
natural  result ;  for  religious  ideas,  of  some 
sort,  men  will  have. 

When  men  look  at  the  immorality  of  the 
worlds  and  the  apparent  carelessness  of  men  in 


regard  to  religious  subjects,  they  are  natural- 
ly inclined  to  think  that  man  is  by  nature 
utterly  disinclined  to  study  spiritual  things ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  there  is  nothing 
which  a  man  will  contend  for  more  earnestly 
than  for  his  religious  opinion,  whatever  it 
may  be,  it  shows  the  activity  of  that  part 
of  his  nature,  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  holds  on  to  his  opinions,  and  is  evidence 
of  the  strength  of  his  religious  feelings. 

The  Hindoo  regards  the  pretensions  of 
Christians  and  others  as  extremely  ridiculous ; 
while  the  Christian  is  moved  to  send  mission- 
aries to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  world. 
The  Hebrew  regards  the  Christian  faith  as 
founded  in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  fraud, 
and  still  looks  for  the  coming  Messiah.  But 
who  is  right  ?  Who,  among  all  the  sects, 
has  the  whole  truth? 

"  I,"  says  the  Roman  Catholic ;  "  I  wear 
the  sacerdotal  robes  and  hold  the  keys  of 
heaven." 

Who  is  right  ?  "  I "  says  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  "  I  am  in  the  direct  line  of 
apostolic  succession."  "  I,"  says  John  Calvin, 
"  I  interpret  the  decrees  of  God,^'  "  I,"  says 
Martin  Luther,  "  I  protest  against  dogmatic 
theology  and  the  restraint  of  moral  liberty." 
"  I,"  says  John  Wesley ;  "  none  are  excluded, 
by  any  decree,  from  the  broad  and  merciful 
provisions  of  a  free  and  full  salvation."  "  I," 
says  George  Fox,  the  Friend,  "I  hold  the 
truth  in  simplicity  and  with  Godly  sincerity." 
Ann  Lee  responds,  saying,  "I  founded  the 
Shakers,  and  all  that  flock  follow  me  in  sane- 
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tity  and  purity."  **  I,"  says  Joseph  Smith, 
^^had  a  special  reyelation,  and  Brigham 
Young  is  my  successor;  I  established  the 
Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints."  ''  I,"  says 
Comte,  **  I  am  pontine  that  science  is  exact, 
while  all  theology  is  very  inexact."  "  I,"  says 
Fourier ;  "  let  men  be  moral,  benevolent ;  let 
them  associate  as  a  family  of  brethren,  each 
aiding  the  other  in  things  secular,  and  thus 
fullill  their  moral  duties."  "I,"  says  John 
H.  Noyes,  "  I  find  Scriptural  proof  for  the 
claim  of  Christian  perfection,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble for  man  to  attain  it ;  and  that  all  things 
should  be  held  in  common." 

The  modem  Spiritualist  is  quite  certain 
that  he  has  found  the  open  door  of  truth,  and 
looks  with  pity,  if  not  with  contempt,  upon 
all  other  sects  of  the  worshiping  world; 
while  some,  whose  spiritual  developments 
are  so  far  inferior  to  their  reasoning  powers 
and  their  pride,  laugh  at  every  effort  in  the 
direction  of  worship  and  devotion. 

Most  of  the  sects,  as  such,  originated  in 
some  partial  or  peculiar  development  of  the 
leader  or  founder  thereof.  Among  the  more 
i^roioinent  we  may  name  Calvin.  He  had  a 
strong  will,  and  Conscientiousness  amounting 
to  ascetic  severity,  which  he  applied  to  him- 
self as  well  as  to  others ;  he  had,  also,  eminent 
dignity,  and  he  naturally  found  in  his  self- 
respect  those  phases  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment which  harmonized  with  his  strongest 
qualities,  and  he  thus  interpreted  the  sover- 
eignity of  God,  and  gave  the  world  a  system 
of  faith  which  to  many  seems  hard  and  un- 
just. Wesley,  on  the  contrary,  with  less  of 
staunchness  and  steadiness  of  temper,  and 
more  sympathy,  found  in  the  same  Bible  the 
many  passages  expressive  of  the  goodness, 
mercy,  and  forbearance  of  God,  and  these  he 
brought  into  the  fore-ground,  and  hence  the 
difference  between  the  Calvinistic  and  Ar- 
minian  forms  of  belief. 

Swedenborg,  deep,  mystical,  with  a  po- 
etic and  imaginative  nature,  and  endowed 
with  strong,  speculative,  and  spiritual  tenden- 
cies, was  the  man  to  see  visions  and  to  dream 
dreams. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism, 
was  led  to  think  unfavorably  of  the  formali- 
ties of  the  liturgical  service,  and  the  gaudi- 
uess  of  dress  and  manners  incident  to  a  fash- 
ionable and  dissolute  court.    He  naturally 


took  the  opposite  extreme  of  plainness  in 
worship,  dress,  and  manners,  and  those  of 
similar  dispositions  and  tastes  would  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  possibly,  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  idolizing  the  formality  of  plainness. 

Joseph  Smith  and  his  follower,  Brigham 
Toung,  each  possessing  a  strong  and  resolute 
will,  and  a  great  deal  of  personal  magnetism, 
were  able  to  call  about  them  those  who 
would  accept  their  teachings  and  follow 
them  to  the  wilderness  and  suffer,  if  need 
be,  for  the  sake  of  their  faith. 

Some  erratic  sects  abrogate  the  common 
canons  of  propriety  that  have  been  sanctioned 
by  ages.  These  have  their  beginning  in  some 
strong,  yet  unbalanced  and  fanatical,  if  not 
selfish  and  wicked,  nature,  and  they  attract 
the  weak  and  the  wayward,  the  odds  and 
ends,  and  unappropriated  timber  of  society. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  concentration  of  re- 
ligious zeal,  combined  with  that  which  most 
people  would  call  fanaticism,  manifested  in 
reference  to  the  near  approach  of  the  time 
when  Christ  shall  make  his  second  appearing. 
A  year  or  two  ago,  on  an  island  in  the  Con- 
necticut River,  above  Hartford,  there  were 
people  who  had  their  ascension  robes  made, 
and  expected  to  go  up  within  a  few  days  at 
a  given  point  of  time.  Such  parties  may  be 
led  by  a  talented  fanatic,  who  is  eitiier  insane 
or  wicked,  and  it  is  no  matter  how  wild  and 
wayward  a  person  may  be,  if  he  sails  under 
the  banner  of  reform,  progress,  or  religion, 
he  will  find  followers.  In  every  country 
there  are  some  natures  which  are  unfed  by 
the  ordinary  forms  of  religious  instruction, 
by  reason  of  a  lack  of  early  training  or  by 
wrong  tutorage,  and  they  are  ready,  like  men 
afflicted  with  disease,  to  grasp  anything 
which  promises  a  refuge  or  a  guidance. 
The  more  unique  and  strange  the  pretensions 
of  such  a  leader,  the  more  fiercely  will  the 
half-crazy  fanatics  adopt,  follow,  and  defend 
them. 

Men  who  are  not  early  instructed  to  think 
and  reason,  who  grow  up  in  comparative  ig- 
norance of  all  that  relates  to  solid  religions 
opinion,  are  easily  influenced  by  anything 
which  appeals  to  their  emotional  nature,  and 
excites  in  them  the  faculties  which  relish  the 
mystical,  the  mysterious,  and  the  fanaticaL 
When  a  bold,  loading  mind  becomes  warmed 
by  fanaticism,  love  of  power,  or J^vj|id|udoaa 
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depravity,  and  makes  a  claim  for  himself  of 
saperior  goodness,  or  assumes  to  be  endowed 
with  Divine  authority,  and  to  be  a  great 
prophet  and  mler  in  things  spiritual,  the  fears 
and  the  fimcies  of  the  ignorant  dupes  and 
warped  fanatics  are  aroused,  and  the  sect 
comes  into  being  with  pretentions  which 
shame  human  nature,  and  which,  if  stripped 
of  their  religious  aspects,  would  consign  the 
persons  to  utter  disgrace  and  to  the  felon^s 
cell. 

The  general  education  of  the  masses,  and 
the  confinement  of  the  leading  criminals  and 
lunatics  who  figure  in  these  festering  plague- 
spots  of  society,  seem  to  be  the  proper,  if 
not  the  only,  remedy.  It  is  a  shame  to  hu- 
manity that  the  pretensions  to  superior  sanc- 
tity should  so  frequently  be  accompanied 
with  lUridinam  doctrines  and  sexual  license. 
There  seems  to  be  a  relation  existing  between 
unregulated  religious  love  and  sexual  love. 
If  this  be  true,  intellectual  culture,  joined  to 
moral  and  spiritual  education,seems  necessary. 
If  the  emotional  nature  alone  is  called  into 


action,  spirituality  and  sexuality  will  co- 
ordinate. With  sound  intellectual  culture, 
the  love  elements,  whether  spiritual  or  sexual, 
may  be  guided  and  properly  regulated. 

When  theologians  learn  human  nature,  as 
taught  by  Phrenology,  they  will  better  un- 
derstand how  to  deal  with  mankind,  how  to 
guide  them  to  spiritual  growth  without  dan- 
ger of  wayward  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand, 
or  skeptical  carelessness  on  the  other.  Men 
may  be  taught  the  freedom  and  nobility  of 
intellect  without  leading  to  irreverance  and 
materialistic  skepticism  on  the  one  band,  or  to 
unregulated  credulity  and  stupid  fanaticism 
on  the  other.  A  course  of  training  which 
starves  and  snubs  the  intellect,  or  would  re- 
duce every  moral,  spiritual,  and  social  predis- 
position to  mere  mathematical  and  philosoph- 
ical reasoning,  is  alike  unnatural,  warped, 
and  mischievous,  filling  the  world  with  bigots 
and  skeptics.  Let  all  the  human  faculties  be 
properly  called  out  and  trained  to  normal 
action,  and  we  may  have  religion  without 
bigotry,  and  philosophy  without  infidelity. 


SINS    OF    IGNORANCE. 


"lyyfTJN  are  accustomed  to  take  very  liber- 
JA-J-  al  views  of  this  sort  of  sin.  Espe- 
cially they  do  this  if  they  themselves  are  im- 
plicated. It  is  hard  to  persuade  them  that 
there  is  anything  to  be  suffered  for  a  wrong 
done  in  ignorance.  And,  indeed,  if  it  be 
done  to  anotherj  there  is  something  in  all  our 
hearts  that  argues  very  strongly  for  its  for- 
giveness. We  feel  that  even  justice  should 
be  lenient  in  duch  cases,  and  our  hearts  stand 
dumb  before  pitiless  retribution,  unable  to 
fathom  the  reason  of  the  punishment  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  although  done 
ignorantly,  it  is  still  a  sin.  And  in  our  study 
of  this  class  of  wrongs  we  should  remember 
the  obvious  distinction  between  the  punish- 
ment for,  and  the  consequences  of.  a  sin. 
Punishment  is  something  infiicted  by  an  en- 
acted law,  and  may  be  averted  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  administrators  of  the  law,  or  by 
the  power  of  the  wrong-doer.  The  conse- 
quences are  those  which  follow  necessarily 
and  irrevocably  from  the  commission  of  the 
wrong  itself.     Thus,  if  a  man  maliciously 


wounds  another,  the  punishment  prescribed 
and  infiicted  by  law  is  imprisonment,  fine,  or 
other  penalty ;  but  the  consequences  may  be 
the  death  of  the  wounded  man,  besides  the 
reflex  influence  on  his  enemy  in  loss  of  char- 
acter and  consciousness  of  guilt  Sins  of 
ignorance  were  a  matter  of  special  legislation 
in  the  Jewish  theocracy. 

According  to  Bible  statements  on  this 
subject,  no  man  was  amenable  for  such  a 
sin  until  he  became  cognizant  of  it  Our 
reason  could  approve  no  other  course.  But 
when  he  was  aware  of  his  sin,  he  was  practi- 
cally  held  as  a  voluntary  evil-doer,  and  re- 
quired to  make  certain  special  offerings,  un- 
der penalty  of  punishment  But  this  was  so 
distinct  from  the  consequenc-es  of  his  act  that 
the  latter  would  follow  though  he  never  be- 
came conscious  of  his  sin. 

Again,  this  truth  is  brought  into  a  prom- 
inence that  is  awful  when  realized  in  the 
Christian  religion.  Forgiveness  is  insured  to 
every  man  through  the  blood  of  Christ  But 
this  universal  guaranty  of  pJv^ldon  rdieves 
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no  man  fVom  the  consequences  of  sin.  This 
is  proved  by  onr  daily  observation  and  ex- 
perience. Suffering,  tears,  and  death,  no 
pardoning  power  can  ever  avert  This  is  an 
universal  law,  whose  unbending  authority  is 
felt  in  all  departments  of  wrong-doing,  and 
most  especially  when  the  evil  is  done  to  our- 
selves. This  law  must  be  remembered  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Temperance  question, 
which  is  as  broad  as  the  duties  of  human 
life.  And  its  effects  must  ever  be  one  of  the 
grand  incentives  to  a  temperate  course. 

The  *' Temperance  Question,^'  considered 
thus  broadly,  includes  no  less  those  political 
sins  men  blindly  commit,  than  the  awful  and 
damning  sin  of  drunkenness.  In  most  polit- 
ical movements  the  hma  pars  ?iominum  is 
governed  less  by  judgment  than  by  preju- 
dice ;  and  under  the  leadership  of  unscrupul- 
ous men,  their  sins  are  sometimes  perfectly 
appalling  in  their  effects.  The  revolution  of 
1789  in  France,  and  the  reign  of  fanaticism 
and  terror,  with  its  deluge  of  blood  in  her 
fair  valleys  and  cities,  which  were  the  cul- 
mination of  the  revolution,  were  but  the  le- 
gitimate results  of  the  people^s  errors.  Just 
BO  financial  prostration,  anarchy,  partial  and 
corrupt  decisions  in  courts  of  justice,  are  the 
offspring  of  political  sins  in  this  country. 
And  oflen  do  we  see  the  wicked  waverings 
of  public  opinion  reversing  one  year  what 
had  been  voted  the  year  before  in  favor  of 
Temperance  and  purity  of  law. 

But  the  sins  I  wish  specially  to  notice  are 
individual,  and  those  for  which  men  must  be 
individually  and  morally  responsible.  They 
have,  moreover,  direct  reference  to  the  Tem- 
perance cause,  for  which  good  and  conscien- 
tious men  and  women  at  present  are  plead- 
ing. There  has  been  a  radical  mistake  made 
by  a  large  percentage  of  Temperance  advo- 
cates, and  this  mistake  has  been  their  weak- 
ness, to  a  great  degree.  They  have  made  this 
course  a  matter  of  expediency.  They  have 
pointed  out  with  praise-worthy  zeal  the 
money  expended,  nay,  paid  to  the  devil ;  the 
misery  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  dram- 
seller,  that  bane  of  society  whose  very  exist- 
ence is  a  rebuke  to  humanity ;  the  lives  sacri- 
ficed, the  agony  endured,  the  cries  of  heart- 
rending sorrow  that  go  up  from  homes — 
homes?  no,  but  dens,  made  such  by  the  tread 
of  demons  in  human  shape ;  but  have  urged 


men  to  Temperance  because  it  saved  money, 
life,  alleviated  misery,  because  it  was  polidc. 
This  would  have  been  sufScient  if  men  were 
all  humane.  But  they  are  not,  nor  is  the 
greater  part  These  people  forget  that  no 
great  reforms  are  merely  matters  of  expedien- 
cy ;  that  they  are  the  outgrowths  of  a  deeply- 
felt  want  and  an  irreaistible  conviction.  The 
need  of  the  Temperance  reform  is  felt;  we 
want  now  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  set- 
tled eanvietion  that  it  is  a  necessity,  not  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  but  growing  out  of 
the  great  moral  and  spiritual  work  Gk>d  and 
humanity  call  upon  us  to  do.  Many  indi- 
viduals do  feel  this,  and  proclaim  it  man- 
fully ;  but  before  the  work  can  be  done  this 
must  become  the  voice  of  the  people — the 
earnest,  soul-thrilling  voice  of  the  people, 
agonizing  for  the  triumph  of  a  great  spirit- 
ual idea.  Viewed  from  this  stand-point,  the 
Temperance  work  assumes  an  importance  and 
claims  a  place  in  our  hearts  it  can  have  in  no 
other  way. 

Briefly,  I  will  give  the  reasons  why  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  personal,  moral  re- 
sponsibility. Of  course,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  Christianity,  all  great- 
hearted men  will  look  upon  it  thus;  but 
general  principles  are  valueless  to  the  great 
migority  of  men  lanless  embodied  and  vivified 
in  something  special.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  our  minds  are  developed  in  an  as- 
cending scale  in  point  of  the  excellence  of 
our  faculties.  First,  our  merely  animal  na- 
tures are  strengthened  and  matured,  and 
afterward  our  spiritual  powers  are  developed 
as  the  sublime  God-likeness  of  our  being. 
It  may  be  announced  as  a  fistct  that  the 
.  skulls  of  civilized  men  are  larger  than  those 
of  savages.  And  this  means  something. 
The  larger  heads  must  contain  the  more 
brain ;  and,  by  consequence,  as  the  brain  ia 
the  organ  of  mind,  the  civilized  man  must 
have  more  mind  than  the  savage.  That  this 
is  true  is  attested  by  all  experience.  Now, 
what  are  the  differences  between  these  two 
classes  of  men?  They  are  the  finer  sensibili- 
ties, nicer  perceptions,  smoother  manners, 
and  higher  moral  ideas  of  the  one,  and  the 
rude  exterior,  dwarfed  intellect,  and  want  of 
moral  force  in  the  other.  What  makes  these 
differenced  ?  Unquestionably  it  must  be  the 
unequal  development  of  mind  in  the  two 
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classes.  Equally  tuaqnestionable  is  it  that 
the  newer  portions  of  the  brain  found  in  civ- 
ilized man  must  be  the  organs  of  his  nobler 
qualities.  What  I  meam  by  never,  is  that 
the  savage  has  them  but  in  germ,  and  so 
they  are  dormant  and  useless.  Since  they 
are  newer  they  are  tenderer,  and,  consequent- 
ly, whatever  attacks  the  brain  injures  them 
first  This  is  reasonable ;  and  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  brain, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted.  What  is  the  pro- 
cess of  drunkenness  f  A  man  first  loses  his 
politeness,  then  his  sense  of  appreciation  for 
the  beautiful  disappears,  then  his  moral  feel- 
ing becomes  blunted,  then  his  animal  pas- 
sions predominate;  finally,  he  becomes  a 
brute.  This  is  the  order  of  his  debasement 
The  most  delicate  parts  of  his  brain  are  first 
paralyzed.  These  are  the  organs  of  his  high- 
er powers.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  whatever 
detracts  from  a  man^s  better  nature  adds  to 
his  worse.  The  deeper  a  man  sinks  into  in- 
tellectual debasement,  the  stronger  and  coars- 
er become  his  vicious  propensities.  The 
only  way  by  which  these  latter  can  be  over- 
come is  by  persistent  and  wise  cultivation  of 
the  higher  and  better  parts  of  his  mind. 
Just  as  in  other  things,  continued  injuries 
will  finally  put  the  mind  beyond  recovery. 
Nor  does  it  require  absolute  drunkenness  to 
bring  about  this  lamentable  result.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  injury  done  so 
delicate  and  wonderfully  sensitive  an  organ 
as  the  brain  by  a  single  drink  of  alcoholic 
liquor  is  ever  perfectly  overcome.  We  may 
not  perceive  the  difference,  but  it  exists  nev- 
ertheless. It  is  almost  certain  that  from  be- 
ing once  entirely  drunk,  no  man  ever  recovers. 
He  does  not  know  it  himself,  and  this  is  the 
saddest  part  of  the  story. 

When  his  moral  sensibilities  have  been  de- 
ranged by  drink,  you  can  not  make  him  un- 
derstand nice  moral  questions.  He  can  see 
no  distinctions  where  you  see  them.  He  can 
feel  no  wrong  where  you  wither  imder  the 
lashes  of  conscience.  And  he  may  go  so  far, 
and  often  does,  that  no  power  of  words  has 
any  effect  on  him.  He  becomes  entirely  in- 
capable of  appreciating  spiritual  truth  and 
rectitude.  And  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
physical  effect  of  alcohol  on  his  brain.  You 
can  never  convince  him  that  his  better  quali- 
ties are  impaired,  for  he  has  no  power  of 


appreciating  them,  and  has  put  himself  be' 
yond  the  possibility  of  their  cultivation ;  for 
they  are  not  plants  that  spring  up  and  grow 
from  the  burned  and  charred  stem  of  their 
former  strength.  Of  course  it  will  not  be 
maintained  that  a  man  might  not  by  care 
partially  recover,  but  it  remains  true  that  he 
can  never  more  be  a  perfect  man  as  God  made 
him,  or,  at  least,  such  as  he  had  the  capabil- 
ity of  becoming.  His  nobler  qualities  are 
either  partially  or  completely  gone.  All  that 
made  him  worthy  of  God's  care  and  name 
has  been  destroyed.  His  ability  to  advance, 
the  grand  possibilities  of  his  life,  are  vanish- 
ed. This  explains  why  the  strongest  appeals 
to  drunkards  are  almost  universally  in  vain, 
and  also  their  feeble  and  fruitless  attempts 
at  reform.  You  can  only  appeal  to  what  a 
man  has  in  his  own  mind,  and  when  moral 
feeling  is  dead,  moral  suasion  is  at  an  end. 
These  men  can  only  be  saved  as  you  would 
save  a  child  from  a  serpent,  by  removing 
them  from  their  unconscious  danger.  With 
these  things  true,  what  is  every  man's  duty 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  alcohol  and  to  the 
Temperance  cause  f  Obviously  it  is  reduced 
to  a  question  of  moral  right  and  wrong  as  to 
whether  he  shall  use  it  or  not,  and  as  to 
whether  he  shall  advocate  Temperance  or 
not  There  is  no  option,  no  expediency.  No 
man  has  any  right  to  abuse  bis  mind,  and 
irrevocably  impair  his  usefulness.  His  three- 
fold duty — i.  e.y  to  himself,  to  humanity,  and 
to  God — ^proclaims  it.  The  abuse  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  high  powers  of  the  soul  is  as 
much  an  outrage  against  God  as  to  tear  down 
His  altars  and  blaspheme  His  name.  These 
powers  are  a  sacred  trust,  not  for  a  day,  nor 
for  a  year,  but  forever;  not  to  molder  nor 
to  be  prostituted,  but  to  strengthen  and  glo- 
rify. They  are  our  manhood,  and  they  meas- 
ure our  value.  Here  **  no  man  liveth  unto 
himself  alone,"  but  for  every  man,  after  the 
example  of  his  Master.  And  one  day  this 
treasure  of  mind-power  will  be  required  with 
an  usury  of  humane  deeds.  Moreover,  the 
sacred  duties  of  a  spiritual  life  demand  the 
full  exercise  of  the  unimpaired  faculties  of 
the  soul. 

Total  abstinence,  then,  is  not  a  question, 
nor  can  it  be.  It  is  absolutely  the  only 
course.  It  is  demanded  by  the  holy  laws 
of  humanity  and  j^li^;^ij^ ,w^^^^  ae 
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alcohol  injures  the  brain  no  man  can  ig- 
nore it  and  be  guiltless.  The  Temperance 
movement,  which  is  God^s  cause,  can  never 
become  successful  until  this  conviction  is 
fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  all  the  holy  trust  of 
their  own  lives,  their  external  relations  to  all 
their  fellowmen,  and  their  kinship  to  divin- 
ity, all  cry  out  against,  not  the  abuse  only, 
but  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  ground-work  of 
this  reform  must  be  laid  in  the  moral  convic- 
tions of  man.  It  is  as  much  every  man^s 
duty  to  be  temperate,  and  to  give  his  influ- 
ence to  temperance,  as  it  is  to  be  honest  and 
to  advocate  principles  of  honesty.  The  time 
has  come  to  declare  this.  It  may  be  long 
before  men  will  receive  it  fully,  but  this  is 
the  only  true  and  consistent  course.  Men 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  in  the  Temper- 
ance work  without  this  conviction.     The 


opinion  that  a  man  is  as  much  a  gentleman 
after  he  has  been  drunk  as  he  was  before 
must  be  given  up,  and  among  our  principles 
of  honor  and  morality  we  must  hold  the 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  a  crime  in 
the  sight  of  high  Heaven* 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  tendency 
has  been  for  a  long  time  toward  the  view  I 
advocate.  Let  this  view  only  become  fixed 
as  a  principle  in  the  movement,  and  there 
will  be  such  a  revolution  in  the  feelings  of 
the  people  toward  the  sale  and  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks  as  shall  astonish  even  the  most 
sanguine  friends  of  the  Temperance  cause. 
We  need  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  we 
have  made  failures  even  in  so  holy  a  cause, 
but  these  very  failures  are  but  the  stepping- 
stones  to  a  grand  success,  to  which  we  still 
look,  and  for  which  we  most  confidently 
hope.  M.  J.  F. 
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THE    LESSON    OF    LUCT    BROWN'S    LIFE. 


THE  autumn  morning  that  brought  Lucy 
Brown^s  fifteenth  birthday  was  bright 
and  cheering  as  the  childish,  sunny  fare  bend- 
ing over  her  mother  for  a  kiss :  *'  Because," 
said  she,  **  you  know,  ma,  I  must  have  a  gift, 
pnd  you  can  not  afibrd  any  other." 

"  True,  Lucy,  I  could  not  buy  anything  for 
you,  yet  you  have  some  good  gifts  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Pray,  what  t"  replied  the  astonished  girl. 

^'  Youth  and  health,"  i^sas  the  soft  reply. 

The  child  mused  awhile,  finally  saying, 
'^Yes,  it  is  better  to  be  well,  with  only  a 
calico  dress  for  Sundays,  than  lying  on  a 
lace-trimmed  pillow,  in  a  sick-chair,  like 
Alice  Medbury  though  dressed  in  dainty 
muslin.  Yes,  and  better  to  be  young  and 
strong,  than  crooked  and  old,  like  the  poor 
man  yonder  in  the  street." 

<*  But  there  is  something  new  for  you  that 
I  have  been  keeping  several  days,"  the  mother 
said ;  "  you  are  to  begin  life  to-morrow." 


'*  Begin  life !  Yon  are  full  of  puzzles  this 
morning,  did  I  not  begin  life  fifteen  yean 
agoV" 

"  But,  hitherto  your  life  has  been  under  my 
guidance;  now  you  must  go  out  into  Uie 
wo^ld,  and  learn  to  judge  and  act  for  yoar- 
selfl" 

**Then  you  mean  to  push  me  out  of  the 
home-nest,  as  the  robins  last  summer  pushed 
the  young  out  to  teach  them  to  fly  f  " 

^^Yes,  it  amounts  to  that;  I  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mrs.  Merritt  to  teach  you 
dressmaking." 

^*  Oh,  I  can  never  learn  to  fit  dresses  I  Then, 
think  of  being  shut  all  day  in  a  close  shop, 
without  one  run  in  the  yard  or  time  to  plaut 
my  flowers.  Besides,  I  thought  to  be  a  teach- 
er, and  during  all  spare  hours  this  summer 
have  been  studying  to  improve  myself  and 
trying  to  be  very  sedate,  so  as  to  seem  old 
enough  to  teach  when  sixteen." 
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for  they  ooold  end  only  in  disappointment. 
A  teacher  ought  to  have  a  far  better  educa- 
tion than  you  could  have  at  the  end  of  an- 
other year.  And  you  must  remember  the 
two  children  are  to  be  cared  for,  and  my 
oealth  is  no  longer  good ;  I  have  tried  my 
very  best  for  you  ever  since  your  father  was 
taken." 

''I  am  not  blaming  you,  mother,  but  it 
seems  hard  when  people  are  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  work,  they  can  not  choose  what  best 
pleases  them.*^ 

^  True,  but  perhaps  you  will  soon  like  sew- 
ing, and,  if  diligent,  in  two  months  you  will 
begin  earning  something.  And,  Lucy,  every 
penny  must  be  counted,  and  the  betft  way 
to  spend  it  considered." 

"  What,  count  every  penny,  mother  t " 

"  Yes,  truly ;  I  have  thought  it  kind  not 
to  worry  you  with  this  before,  for  I  wished 
you  to  hare  a  happy,  care-free  childhood." 

**  I  will  go,  mother,"  Lucy  said,  bursting 
into  tears  as  she  ran  from  the  room. 

With  the  opening  week  the  girl  took  a 
place  in  Mrs.  Merritt^s  well-furnished,  but 
confined  rooms,  to  learn,  among  a  half-dozen 
village  girls,  this  art  of  bread- winning.  All 
were  kind,  for  Lucy's  shy,  sweet  ways  made 
her  a  general  favorite.  Though  the  girls 
showed  and  helped  their  new  companion 
almost  more  than  Mrs.  Merritt  usually  al- 
lowed, she  progressed  slowly,  for,  spite  of 
every  eflfort,  her  mind  would  wander  off  in 
dreams  of  a  different  life ;  then,  making  mis- 
takes, she  had  often  to  remain  over  hours  to 
finish  the  allotted  task. 

Four  months  passed  before  the  unhappy 
girl  received  a  pittance  for  her  work;  she 
knew  her  deficiencies,  and  thought  it  all  that 
was  deserved.  Her  mother's  increasing  fee- 
bleness becoming  more  apparent,  the  dutiful 
child  made  every  exertion  to  improve.  These 
efforts  were  soon  successful  in  gaining  a  larger 
salary  and  words  of  praise  from  her  kind- 
hearted  instructress.  Yet,  it  was  evident 
Lucy  was  ^  working  against  the  grain,"  and 
could  never  be  a  superior  workwoman. 

Still  an  apprentice  at  sixteen,  Lucy 
plodded  on,  helping  the  "  new  girls  "  while 
toiling  to  gain  the  ability  **  to  cut  and  fit " 
well.  She  sewed  neatly,  but  that  was  of 
-ninor  importance. 

When  seventeen,  our  heroine  still  sat  at 


work  in  the  close  back-shop  teaching  new 
apprentices ;  and  there  her  twentieth  birthday 
found  her.  Now,  when  thoroughly  discour- 
aged, a  chance  came  to  take  a  now  life.  A 
young  carpenter,  who  she  had  met  at  Mrs. 
Merritt's,  offered  her  heart  and  home,  and, 
without  questioning  herself  much  about  love 
or  duty,  Lucy  accepted  the  offer,  became  Mrs. 
Clarke,  and  moved  into  a  modest  new  home. 

Frank  Clarke  proved  a  kind,  frugal  hus- 
band, and  the  faded  roses  in  Lucy's  cheeks 
bloomed  again,  and  the  merry  laugh  returned. 
Soon  flowers  and  vines  climbed  and  blossomed 
around  the  porch,  neat  curtains  were  grace- 
fully draped  over  the  windows,  and  rustic- 
framed  prints  were  hung  upon  the  walls. 
And,  what  was  better,  there  was  leisure  to 
read  the  papers  and  few  books  they  could 
afford. 

Time  brought  young  children,  and  frugality 
gave  means  to  clothe  and  educate  them  far 
better  than  had  been  the  lot  of  their  parents. 
And,  when  in  later  life,  the  daughter  became 
a  thoroughly  good  teacher,  and  the  two  sons 
excellent,  well-read  architects,  Lncy  felt  how 
all  had  "  worked  together  for  good  "  in  her 
life. 

Years  of  uncongenial  toil  opened  mind  and 
heart  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  dis- 
cipline of  patience,  and  thereby  she  had  been 
enabled  to  aid  in  developing  four  lives  be- 
sides her  own.  Had  she  not  met  Frank 
Clarke  at  Mrs  Merritt's,  possibly  she  might 
have  married  a  worthless  man,  or  she  might 
have  labored  harder,  longer,  more  fruitlessly 
as  an  imperfect  teacher,  and  perhaps  marred 
by  her  ignorance  many  lives,  and  never  ac- 
complished a  tithe  of  the  good  done  by  fol- 
lowing faithfully  the  line  of  life  naturally 
traced  for  her. 

Many  people  in  early  years  fancy  they 
have  a  particular  talent  for  some  certain  pur- 
suit, and,  if  not  allowed  by  parents  or  cir- 
cumstances to  enter  upon  it,  they  always 
entertain  a  feeling  of  having  been  defrauded 
and  kept  from  rising  tp  eminence. 

In  most  instances,  however,  this  is  not  the 
case ;  few  are  dowered  with  an  overmastering 
genius,  and  those  few,  no  fate  or  untoward 
events  can  keep  from  their  proper  place  in 
life.  Nor  persecutions,  nor  poverty,  nor 
prisons  have  ever  been  sufficient  to  suppress 
or  destroy  true  genii^.^.^]^^jthen  should  the 
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ordinary  trials  of  life  blight  so  many  fair 
prospects  ? 

The  trouble  doubtless  originates  in  con- 
founding talent  with  genius ;  but  the  latter 
is  a  gift  so  rare  and  peculiar  it  is  readily 
recognized  as  something  unusual,  while  talent 
is  nearly  universal ;  almost  eyery  one  has  a 
native  aptitude  for  some  branch  of  business 
or  study,  and  will  always  do  better  and  work 
more  easily  if  kept  in  his  natural  channel. 
But  the  question  arises,  is  this  always  for  the 
best  development  and  culture  of  the  indi- 
vidual ? 

Genius  is  a  magnet,  drawing  everything 
congenial  to  itself,  and  culture  comes  almost 
unconsciously  to  its  possessor ;  but  talent  is 


only  common  metal,  needing  infinite  labor  to 
mold  and  fashion  into  articles  of  use  and 
beauty. 

Unless  absolutely  forced  by  command  of 
parents  or  power  of  circumstances,  young 
people  would  rarely  cultivate  any  mental  fac- 
ulties, save  those  which  harmonize  with  their 
leading  fancies,  while  all  others  would  wither 
away  .by  neglect;  this  continued  through 
generations  would  infallibly  deteriorate  the 
race  by  and  because  of  partial,  one-sided 
culture.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
final  elevation  of  mankind  that  people  should 
be  forced  to  cultivate  those  qualities,  tastes, 
and  afiections  in  which  they  are  naturally 
deficient.  amslib  y.  pbttit. 


PLEASURE    OB    PAIN. 


Through  life  we^re  foond  strewing  again  and 

again 
The  sunshine  of  pleasure  or  chill  blast  of  pain ; 
We  either  make  cheerful  our  fellows  each  day, 
Or  scatter  some  discord  to  darken  the  way. 

*Tls  ours  to  gladden  or  woefully  chill, 
We  each  have  the  power  to  do  as  we  will; 
The  chances  are  legion,  and  w^  shall  abide, 
Condemned  or  exalted,  as  we  may  decide. 

KUid  words  cost  bat  little,  and  oh,  how  they 

cheer 
The  heart  overburdened  and  cast  down  with  fear! 


A  word  fitly  spoken,  with  kindness  and  ease, 
The  hottest  of  anger  will  quickly  appease. 

Kind  deeds  are  the  flowers  which  cheerfully  bloom 
To  gladden  our  lives  as  we  march  to  the  tomb ;     ■ 
Upraising  the  fallen  and  those  that  are  low, 
The  depth  of  their  power  no  mortal  doth  know. 

Kind   thoughts  by  kind  actions  are  best  under- 
stood, 
They  stand  as  the  essence  of  all  that  is  good ; 
They  prompt  us  to  deeds  of  the  holiest  love. 
And  meet  the  approval  of  angels  above. 

T.  JEL  THOaCPSOK. 


HANS    CHRISTIAN    ANDERSEN, 

THE  DANISH  AUTHOR. 


THIS  face  and  head,  although  endowed 
with  a  certain  masculine  angularity,  has 
a  strikingly  feminine  appearance.  We  have 
a  young  lady  friend  who  looks  nearly  enough 
like  this  picture  to  be  his  daughter,  and 
doubtless  she  resembled  her  father  as  much 
as  a  woman  can  resemble  a  man.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  this  lady  was  a  four- 
year-old  child,  she  came  up  to  the  writer  and 
gave  him  a  certain  confiding  and  inquiring 
look,  which  led  him  to  remark  to  the  moth- 
er, at  the  same  time  touching  the  child's  fore- 
head in  the  regions  of  observation  and  mem- 
ory, "  Oh,  mamma,  tell  me  another  story ! " 
The  mother  has  often  said  that  that   one 


expression  revealed  the  disposition  and  in- 
tellectual tendency  and  confiding  nature  of 
the  child  more  than  any  other  statement 
could  have  done. 

Here  we  have  the  portrait  of  the  **  delight- 
ful Danish  story-teller.^'  What  can  such  an 
intellect  as  that  so  readily  do  as  to  observe 
and  gather  knowledge,  mid  then  rehearse  it  f 
or,  what  can  such  an  intellect  more  readily 
do  than  to  coin  into  fitting  words  the  acute 
and  tender  sensibilities  of  its  owner  ?  This 
is  a  teacher's  forehead,  and  what  is  it  to  be 
a  teacher  but  to  have  the  power  to  acquire 
knowledge,  remember  it,  and  express  it  deai^ 
ly  and  happily  ?    There  is  iJo^thilUojcehead  a 

Oigitized  by' 
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strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Bayard  Taylor, 
the  great  traveler  and  admirable  descriptive 
writer.  Such  a  practical  and  analytical  in- 
tellect as  this,  so  free  from  dogmatic  specula- 
tion, can  take  just  views  of  the  outward 
world ;  can  appreciate  nicely  the  inner  life, 
and  express  both  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  readers  fascinated  with  the  fullness  and 
fidelity  of  his  descriptions ;  and  when  they 


other  places,  he  has  a  happy  facility  of  adapt- 
ing himself  to  his  new  surroundings. 

See  how  high  the  head  is  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  ear  to  the  front  of  the  top,  where 
the  hair  commences,  where  the  organ  of  Be- 
nevolence is  located;  and  kindliness  is  ex- 
pressed in  every  feature  as  well  as  in  the 
great  development  of  the  organ  of  Benevo- 
lence.   His  Veneration  is  large ;  it  is  located 


PORTRAIT     OP     HANS     CHRISTIAN     ANDERSEN. 


have  completed  one  of  his  stories  or  books, 
would  naturally  come  back  and  say,  **  Tell 
us  another  story." 

Here  is  remarkable  Order.  Every  thought 
and  effort  of  his  is  method  organized.  All 
his  permanent  surroundings  are  institutions. 
His  perception,  memory,  and  method  tend  to 
organize  all  his  thoughts  and  affairs,  but 
when  he  goes  among  other  people,  and  into 


in  the  middle  of  the  top-head,  and  gives  it 
height  and  roundness.  He  has  a  great  deal 
of  politeness  mingled  with  his  kindness,  and 
it  is  not  mere  dry,  respectful  formality ;  he 
makes  one  feel  that  he  is  a  friend,  as  well  as 
a  respectful  gentleman. 

He  has  large  Firmness,  the  head  rises  high 
in  a  direct  line  upward  from  the  opening  of 
the  ear;    this   gives    persi8tenQ3[,^sJtfrijjht- 
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forward  earnettnefls,  and  tho  power  to 
achieve  a  great  deal  of  woric  by  '' patient 
continiiance."  The  form  of  the  back-head  is 
not  80  readily  recognized  in  this  picture,  but 
friendliness,  aflfection,  and  parental  love  are 
strongly  marked  in  and  about  the  mouth, 
and  that  friendship  and  love  are  illuminated 
by  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  sympathy. 

His  Ideality  and  Sublimity  are  laige,  giv- 
ing him  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
grand,  and,  with  his  large  Number  and  Tune, 
he  has  the  rhythmic  taste  and  power  required 
by  poetry  and  music.  His  Language  is  de- 
veloped in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  ac- 
curacy and  smoothness  of  expression  rather 
than  volubility.  He  talks  right  to  the  point, 
and  expresses  living  fiicts  and  living  sym- 
pathies. His  Language  is  not  made  up  of 
verbose  statements  and  noisy  adjectives,  but 
he  strikes  right  home  to  the  root  of  the  sub- 
ject, at  the  principles  involved  in  the  facts^ 
and  his  memory  is  such  that  he  holds  all 
the  incidental  circumstances  in  solution,  and 
makes  them  available  at  pleasure. 

His  knowledge  of  character  is  excellent. 
He  reads  men  intuitively,  and  adapts  him- 
self to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  them  with  a 
readiness  and  a  conformatory  pliability  which 
would  astonish  a  person  who  should  travel 
with  him  and  notice  the  wisdom  and  skill 
indicated  in  his  intercourse  with  others.  He 
stands  erect  among  men ;  he  bends  to  chil- 
dren and  people  of  weakness  and  simplicity, 
and  those  invite  his  confidence  wherever  he 
goes.  Here  is  a  strong  character,  but  it  is 
overlaid  with  geniality,  sympathy,  and  ten- 
derness. 


All  the  world  has  heard  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  the  story-teller,  poet,  and  traveler. 
Among  the  writers  of  the  day  scarcely  one 
stands  more  conspicuously  related  to  the  gen- 
eral reading  public  than  the  Danish  author. 
He  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  at  Odense,  the 
chief  town  of  the  island  of  Funen.  Up  to 
the  age  of  nine,  when  his  father  died,  he  had 
learned  only  his  letters,  and  those  at  a  char- 
ity-school in  his  native  place.  But  the  widow 
of  a  clergyman,  probably  appreciating  the 
natural  cleverness  of  the  boy,  and  being 
sorry  to  see  him  growing  up  without  educa- 
tional advantages,  took  him  into  her  house. 
He  soon  learned  to  read,  and  for  about  three 


years  acted  the  part  of  a  reader  to  the  lady's 
children.  He  was  subsequently  set  to  work 
in  a  factory,  where  he  earned  a  few  shillings 
weekly,  which  aflfbrded  very  material  help  to 
his  "widowed  mother.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  a  joiner,  but  like  most  young  men  possess- 
ing gifts  of  authorship,  especially  those  of  a 
romantic  order,  was  a  poor  or  unsteady  work- 
man, for  he  scarcely  earned  enough  at  times 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  He  was  an 
intense  reader,  especially  fond  of  romance 
and  theatrical  literature,  borrowing  plays 
and  novels  to  pore  over  in  his  leisure  hours. 
Thus  he  became  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  stage  was  the  sphere  in  which 
he  would  find  congenial  employment,  and 
having  an  agreeable  voice  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen to  witness  the  performance  of  a  play. 
It  was  in  1819  that  he  sought  an  engagement 
at  a  theater  in  that  city,  but  the  manager 
saw  little  that  was  attractive  in  his  fiu^,  fig- 
ure, and  education.  Afterward,  Profl  Siboni, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Conservatory,  received 
him  with  kindness,  and  provided  him  with 
instruction  as  a  singer.  But  his  voice,  which 
was  then  changing,  broke  down  under  the 
training.  After  that  he  was  enabled  to  strug- 
gle on  for  a  few  years  through  the  assistance 
of  the  poet  Guldberg,  sometimes  being  em- 
ployed in  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  study- 
ing. During  this  time  he  wrote  some  trage- 
dies which  attracted  a  little  attention,  but 
were  not  accepted  for  presentation  on  the 
stage. 

It  was  Court-Counsellor  Collins  who  finally 
took  notice  of  the  struggling  genius,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  admission  into  a  ij^vemmeai 
school.  There  Andersen  studied  to  gpod  «l- 
feet,  and  from  the  school  Andcnm  was  re- 
ceived into  the  royal  coUegv;  and  while 
studying  there  produced  bis  first  published 
work  in  1829,  entitled,  "A  Journey  on  Foot 
to  Amak."  This  was  received  very  cordially 
by  the  public,  and  at  once  gave  him  a  prom- 
inent place  as  an  author  in  Copenhagen.  AP 
terward,  some  volumes  of  poems  increaied 
his  reputation.  A  royal  stipend,  prooufed 
through  the  favor  of  literary  friends,  eiMbled 
him  to  begin  the  series  of  travels  wkkh  he 
afterward  kept  up  until  late  in  life« 

One  of  his  best  known  books,  "  The  Impro- 
visatore,"  was  composed  during,  or  soon  af- 
ter, a  visit  to  Italy,  in  1888<     His  travels 
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have  been  extensive,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
East  Among  his  better  known  books  are, 
"Only  a  Fiddle,^  "The  Story  of  My  Life," 
"  Travels  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,"  "  A  Poet's 
Bazaar,"  "  Ahasuerus."  His  "Fairy  Tales," 
"Picture-Book  Without  Pictures,"  and  other 
juvenile  publications,  have  been  and  are  still 
exceedingly  popular.  Perhaps  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  writer  to-day  who  furnishes  more  agree- 
sJ>le  stories  for   youth  than  M.  Andersen. 


Some  of  them  have  been  translated  into  most 
of  the  languages  of  modem  civilization.  His 
portraitures  of  Northern  life  are  vivid.  Al- 
though somewhat  advanced  in  lifi^,  being 
just  about  seventy,  he  is  yet  industrious,  fur- 
nishing American  as  well  as  European  pub- 
lications with  delightful  sketches  of  travel 
and  stories  drawn  from  domestic  life.  In 
1867  a  great  public  festival  was  held  at 
Odense,  nis  native  place,  in  honor  of  M. 
Andersen. 


FAMILY    LETTEBS-No.    5. 

18  IT  AOCIDBNTt 


Mt  Dbab  Fbllow  Gbxtmblsb: 

IS  it,  indeed,  an  accident  that  this  brother  or 
this  sister  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  place 
that  we  aspired  to,  but  have  strangely  failed 
to  reach  ?  Would  the  same  running  wave  of 
circumstances  which  we  believe  carried  them 
up  to  their  enviable  height  have  borne  us  also 
thither  had  we  been  caught  in  its  resistless 
current  ?  Are  we  but  moss-grown  logs,  wait- 
ing for  high  water  to  lift  us  over  the  impedi- 
ments in  oar  way,  and  launch  us  on  the  beau- 
tiful shore  for  which  we  yearn  ? 

What  if  we  wait  forever?  For  the  stream 
may  at  last  run  dry,  and  the  rubbish  on  its 
banks,  missing  the  golden  opportunity  for 
which  it  watched,  will  fall  to  decay,  and 
find  its  best  use  in  fertilizing  the  soil  it  so 
long  had  cumbered. 

Looking  for  time  and  tide,  without  toil  or 
effort  of  ours,  to  sweep  us  grandly  onward 
and  upward  to  the  lofty  eminence  on  which 
our  longing  eyes  and  our  ambitious  desires 
are  fixed,  we  shall  languish  out  our  days  in 
weary,  wearing  discontent,  in  gnawing  envy 
and  devouring  jealousy  of  those  who  have 
left  us  fjEU*  behind,  and  already  stand  victori- 
ous on  the  summit  we  had  counted  it  our 
sole  privilege  to  possess. 

Vain  it  is  to  strive  to  comfort  ourselves 
for  our  failures  by  detracting  from  the  merit 
of  their  achievements,  vain  to  set  forth  the 
fact — if  fact  it  be — ^that  we  have  been 
balked  and  foiled  in  our  intents  by  adverse 
fate,  vain  to  believe  had  we  had  such  and 
such  advantage  in  our  favor,  we  might  have 
attained  to  higher  triumphs  than  these 
which  we  are  called  to  admire  and  applaud. 
However  we    may  feel  our   superior    abil- 


ity to  accomplirii  the  same  or  greater  re- 
sults, the  world,  which  has  a  simple,  direct, 
if  ui\just,  fashion  of  looking  straight  at  effects 
without  troubling  itself  much  about  causes, 
will  estimate  us  by  our  deeds,  and  if  these, 
for  any  not  clearly  apparent  reason,  fail  to 
correctly  represent  us,  we  have  to  submit, 
with  what  grace  and  sweetness  is  in  us,  to  be 
misconceived  and  misjudged  until  the  time 
arrives — ^if  ever  it  should  arrive — when  we 
may  be  able  more  perfectly  and  satisfactorily 
to  express  ourselves.  We  may  be  subject  to 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  which  we  can 
not  speak,  but  none  the  less  galling  for  that 
matter  is  the  superficial  judgment  which 
does  not  make  account  of  these  things. 

We  may  know  ourselves  capable  of  the 
grapdest  achievements  in  the  sphere  of  active 
use,  but  there  is  some  fatal  spell  of  indecision 
laid  upon  us,  some  inherited  hitch  of  hesi- 
tancy among  our  faculties,  which  forever  hin- 
ders the  execution  of  our  will,  and  delays  the 
accomplishment  of  our  work,  and  the  days  slip 
one  by  one,  and  opportunities  go  past  us  like 
beckoning  phantoms,  while  we  resolve  and 
doubt,  and  re-resolve  and  doubt  again,  until 
at  last,  may  be,  we  shall  have  lost  even  the 
ability  to  act,  and,  embittered  and  disheart- 
ened by  the  consciousness  of  our  repeated 
follies  and  mistakes,  shall  sink  forgotten  into 
utter  obscurity. 

We  may  know  ourselves  gifted  with  a 
genius  to  bless,  and  strengthen,  and  uplift 
the  souls  of  men  by  words  of  inspiration  and 
of  truth,  but  the  blight  of  self-distrust  palsies 
all  our  powers,  and,  always  overshadowed 
by  the  sense  of  our  infirmity,  we  shrink  into 
ourselves  with  a  seal  of  silence  on  our  lips, 
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while  our  heart  bums  within  us,  our  brain 
labors  to  pain  and  weariness  with  thoughts 
that  can  not  be  uttered,  and  we  languish  for 
the  sympathy  that  comes  of  the  free  inter- 
change and  communion  of  mind  with  mind. 

We  may  know  ourselves  bom  to  a  mission 
of  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  called  to 
the  exercise  of  a  grand,  far-reaching  power 
and  influence  in  the  world,  worthy  and  able, 
would  we  but  use  our  privilege  to  set  our 
mark  gloriously  upon  the  historic  page 
which  sh^ll  go  down  to  posterity  emblazoned 
with  the  illustrious  names  of  those  who  have 
nobly  served  the  best  and  highest  interests 
of  humanity ;  but  some  clinging  claim  of 
kindred,  some  lowly  obligation  in  the  sphere 
of  private  life  holds  us  by  the  entreaty  of  a 
tender  conscience  in  despised  inaction  and 
humble  seclusion,  and  we  lay  our  aspirations, 
our  ambitions,  our  brilliant  gifts,  and  our 
splendid  opportunities  as  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  of  domestic  duty  and  affection. 

Possibly  we  may  know,  or  think  we  know, 
all  this ;  what  then  ?  Shall  we  sit  and  whinje 
with  childish  weakness  over  impediments 
that  we  have  not  the  energy  and  perseverance 
to  remove,  or  to  which  we  are  bound  by 
honor,  integrity,  and  self-respect  to  submit 
without  murmur  of  complaint  or  reproach  ? 
Shall  we  rattle  our  chains  and  snarl  with 
envy,  dissatisfaction,  and  a  sense  of  ii\jury 
and  outrage  whenever  those  who  have  con- 
quered their  difficulties,  or  who  have  been 
less  scrupulous  than  we  about  matters  of 
obligation,  pass  us  on  their  triumphant 
march  to  the  dizzy,  dazzling  height  at  which 
we  have  only  ventured  to  cast  a  longing  eye, 
sighing  and  groaning  over  the  hindrances 
that  blocked  up  the  way  to  the  beautiful 
mountain  of  our  desire  ?  Is  it  not  our  duty, 
as  rational  and  consistent  human  beings,  to 
overcome  or  to  suffer  in  silence  the  ills  to 
which  we  are  heirs?  To  overcome.  This, 
in  truth,  is  the  work  measured  out  to  every 
soul  that  is  born  into  life  under  the  present 
imperfect  conditions  of  the  race.  In  no 
other  way,  indeed,  can  the  vices  of  character 
which  we  execrate  be  replaced  by  the  virtues 
which  we  revere,  and  the  beauty,  harmony, 
wholeness  and  holiness  of  health  wrought 
out  in  our  natures,  corrupt  from  repeated 
generations  in  evils.  In  no  other  way,  under 
God,  can  the  peculiar  obstacles  that  impede 


our  advancement  and  hinder  our  develop- 
ment be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot,  and 
the  path  given  us  individually  to  break 
made  clear  and  smooth  to  those  who  shall 
come  after  us.  The  mountain-top,  touched 
with  celestial  glories,  thrills  us  with  infinite, 
unutterable  longing,  only  that  the  dreary 
stretch  of  arid,  buming  desert,  and  the 
craggy,  overhanging  hills  of  difilculty  that 
lie  between  us  and  the  shining  summit,  may 
be  by  such  inspiration  more  easily  and  cer- 
tainly passed.  The  test  on  the  judgment  day 
will  turn,  I  think,  not  on  the  amount  of  good 
accomplished,  but  on  the  degree  of  re- 
sistance overcome.  The  question  of  vital 
moment  will  be,  I  believe,  not  what  is  the 
result  and  eipm  total  of  all  our  endeavors, 
but  what  inherited  tendencies  and  tempta- 
tions to  evil  have  we  conquered  and  cast  out; 
what  natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  pro- 
gress have  we  surmounted  ;  what  hampering, 
hindering  fetter  upon  our  powers  have  we 
bravely  stricken  off.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
80  much  consequence  v>?iere  we  have  arrived, 
as  hoiB  we  have  arrived.  The  winner  in  the 
race  is  not  always  the  true  victor.  The  real 
couquerer  is  he  who  overcomes  the  greatest 
disadvantages. 

But,  after  all,  when  we  have  done  our  best, 
and  are  still  prisoners  to  wrongs  for  which 
we  are  in  no  way  responsible,  and  which  we 
have  not  grace  to  undo,  there  is  nothing 
better,  as  I  said,  than  to  suffer  them  in  silence, 
yet  with  cheerfulness,  and  a  reasonable  hope 
that  the  slow  attritions  of  time  and  unweary- 
ing effort  will  at  last  wear  them  out.  For 
there  are  few  evils  in  the  world  that  the 
f«rce  of  a  determined  will  may  not  finally  re- 
duce. Hesolution  and  resbtance  are  mere 
certain  principles  to  rely  upon  for  troe  buo- 
cess,  and  more  powerful  stimulants  to  the 
development  of  whatever  good  there  may  be 
in  us,  than  any  "accident"  of  fortune  or 
favor  whose  lack  we  bewail,  but  whose  ad- 
vantages are  often  merely  specious  and 
ephemeral,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  real, 
vital,  and  eternal  issues  of  life. 

We  may  seem,  as  we  are  so  often  called, 
the  **  creatures  of  circumstances,"  but  ar«  we 
not  as  tmly  the  creaton  of  circumstance,  and, 
as  such,  responsible  to  the  measure  of  our 
power  for  the  results  that  grow  out  of  it  ? 
A.  L.  scirzzKT. 
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TO    A    BRIDE    019    HEB    WEDDING    DAT. 

[The  followlDg  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Ute  Editor.    The  writer,  an  exceUent  friend  of  bis, 
resided  in  England,  at  the  time  the  poem  was  written.] 


Almost  as  the  Old  Tear  ended, 

Closed  a  volamo  of  thy  life ; 
But  the  New  Tear  brings  another, 

Called,  **  The  Story  of  a  Wife." 

TlUe-page  and  illustration. 
And  the  opening  words  we  see — 

But  the  future  hides  the  secret 
Of  the  tale  that  is  to  be. 

Known  to  Him  who  holds  our  being, 
He  will  bid  Time's  hand  unroll 

Day  by  day,  the  joy  and  sorrow 
That,  united,  lorm  the  whole. 

Joy  and  sorrow ;  yes,  it  myst  be 

Ever  in  this  earthly  strife- 
Light  and  darkness,  clouds  and  sunshine. 

Such  the  discipline  of  life. 

Discipline,  yet  truest  blesssing— 
Earth  without  the  rain  were  cursed. 


Richest  fhilte  and  fairest  flowerets 
By  both  sun  and  shower  are  nursed. 

Bo  we  pray  for  thee,  beloved  one. 
And  for  him  most  dear  to  thee, 

That,  through  all  the  unseen  future, 
God  your  sun  and  shield  may  be. 

May  His  cloudy  pillar  lead  yon 
When  the  day  is  fab  and  bright, 

And  His  guiding  fire  enlighten 
In  the  dark  and  dreary  night 

Guided,  guarded,  by  His  presence, 
May  you  travel,  hand  In  hand, 

Safely  through  life's  unknown  journey. 
Till  you  reach  the  Promised  Land. 

So,  within  the  Golden  City, 

Lighted  by  the  great  1  am, 
Te  may  share  the  marriage-supper 

At  the  bridal  of  the  Lamb. 

B.   B.   FRIDBAUX. 
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CONTBOLLINa    CIBCUMSTAKCES. 


"  'XT'OU  murt  control  yourselves,  and  you 
JL    can  then  control  circumstances,"  said 
an  enthusiastic  young  clergyman  to  whom  I 
listened  last  Sabbath. 

■"  Possibly  so,  in  some  slight  degree,"  was 
the  mental  response.  **  You  may  keep  your- 
self in  a  condition  to  note  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  utilize  them ;  you  can  ei^joy  the 
happiness  of  *  possessing  your  soul  in  peace,* 
even  amid  adverse  circumstances,  but  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  himdred  you 
will  find,  upon  careful  analysis  of  motive, 
that  circumstances  have  absolutely  controlled 
you." 

Of  course,  I  said  this  only  mentally,  for  he 
was  in  the  pulpit  and  I  was  in  a  pew.  It  re- 
called to  mind  an  incident  of  years  ago,  in 
which  a  single  circumstance,  in  a  moment 
of  time,  had  changed  the  current  of  two 
lives. 

Was  it  adverse,  or  otherwise  ?  Every  one 
called  it  the  former.  It  was  recorded  in  the 
public  prints  as  "sad,"  "terrible,"  "horri- 
ble," according  to  the  taste  of  the  reporter. 
Yet  there  came  a  time,  in  after  years,  when 
the  sable  cloud  rolled  slowly  away,  and  re- 
vealed the  golden  gleam. 


I  will  tell  you  the  story,  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  judge  for  yourselves  if  this  leaf 
from  the  drama  of  life  was  a  tragedy. 

Fifteen  years  since,  a  petted  child  was 
playing  in  a  beautiful  garden  belonging  to 
one  of  Chicago^s  palatial  homes.  She  was 
the  only  child  of  one  of  Chicago^s  wealthy 
merchants.  Her  mother  was  a  leader  of 
fashion,  and,  consequently,  had  no  higher 
ambition  for  her  child  than  that,  in  due  time, 
she  should  also  become  a  belle,  as  she  was 
already  a  beauty.  She  was  called  Rose- 
bud, for  her  mother  had  no  desire  she  should 
appear  other  than  juvenile. 

Her  father  gave  six  days  in  the  week  to 
Mammon,  and  divided  the  seventh  about 
equally  with  his  Creator,  his  family,  ami  the 
god  Somnus.  For  is  not  the  Sabbath  or-^ 
dained  to  be  a  day  of  rest  \ 

So  our  little  Rosebud  enjoyed  such  care  as^ 
her  nurse  could  give,  and,  fortunately  9qt, 
her,  the  young  Swede  girl  who  acted  in  this^ 
capacity  was  faithful  to  her  charge.  So  she 
played  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  her  father's 
house,  instead  of  being  dragged  around  the 
parks  and  through  the  dusty  streets,  or  ex- 
I  posed  to  contagion  in  some  wretched  hovel, 
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while  some  Irish  Kathleen  or  French  Marie 
gossiped  with  its  inmates. 

Thus  her  heart  was  kept  fresh  and  her 
tastes  pure,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  she  was 
still  worthy  the  pet  name  Rosebud. 

Henry  Russc;!  had  no  pet  name,  for  no  one 
had  ever  petted  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
class  known  as  ^*  street  Arabs,"  whose  num- 
ber in  all  large  cities  is  legion.  A  drunken 
father,  an  ignorant,  discouraged  mother,  a 
filthy  attic — was  he  better  or  worse  off  than 
the  many  among  those  vagrants  who  have  no 
home-ties  ?  This  was  Henry  Russel  at  fifteen, 
as  he  rambled  in  from  the  country,  with  a 
brace  of  prairie-chickens  in  his  belt,  and  a 
shot-gun,  almost  as  large  as  himself,  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  My  eye !  what  a  jolly  fat  robin ! "  said 
one  of  the  gunless  urchins  who  followed  be- 
hind to  witness  his  exploits. 

**  Out  of  the  w/iy,  little  girl,  or  I  shall  shoot 
you  1  ^*  shouted  Henry,  as  he  took  aim  at  the 
bird,  who,  grown  secure  by  Rosebud's  pet- 
ting, was  perched  on  a  low  bush  near  by. 

Too  latel  She  had  rushed  between  her 
pet  and  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  and 
now  lay  prostrate  upon  the  turf,  amid  the 
frantic  screams  of  the  nurse  and  the  horrified 
ejaculations  of  the  boys. 

All  the  latter  fled  as  fast  as  possible  from 
the  spot,  except  Henry,  who,  leaping  the 
fence  at  a  bound,  raised  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  authoritatively  bade  the  nurse  to 
bring  water  from  the  fountain  near.  At  an- 
other time,  poor  Christine  would  have  re- 
pulsed the  dirty  boy  from  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  the  child  of  wealth ;  but  her  terror 
had  overcome  her  disgust,  and  she  allowed 
him  to  hold  Rosebud  until  other  servants 
arrived. 

A  policeman,  who  happened  to  be  near, 
came  to  see  what  the  disturbance  might  be, 
and  roughly  took  Henry  into  custody. 

**  Don't  hurt  him ;  he  didn^t  mean  to  do 
it,'*  pleaded  the  fair  child ;  and  her  soft  tones 
relaxed  the  policeman's  iron  grasp  and  un- 
knitted  his  frowning  brows. 

It  was  the  first  time  Henry  had  ever  heard 
a  word  of  excuse  offered  for  any  action  of 
his,  and  the  effect  was  magical.  It  helped 
him  to  bear  his  confinement  at  the  station, 
and,  mingled  with  his  fears  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  rash  act,  came  the  worse  fear 


that  he  had  seriously  injured,  if  not  killed, 
the  only  human  l>eing  who  had  ever  plead  in 
his  behalf 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  message  came 
to  the  police-station  that  no  complaint  would 
be  made  ag^nst  him.  Rosebud  having  effect 
ualiy  interceded  for  him  with  her  father. 
The  same  messenger  directed  him  to  call  at 
the  store  at  a  certain  hour  the  next  day. 

Henry  was  punctual,  and  for  possibly  the 
first  time  in  his  life  took  pains  to  wash  his 
face  and  brush  his  shabby  suit. 

The  merchant  received  him  with  stem, 
cold  manner.  When,^the  day  previous,  be 
had  believed  his  only  child  dying,  be  had 
thought  no  fate  too  severe  for  the  little  va- 
grant who  had  sq  carelessly,  almost  reckless- 
ly, performed  the  deed. 

In  the  reaction  of  spirit  which  had  taken 
place  when  the  wound  was  declared  not  like- 
ly to  prove  fatal,  he  had  promised  her  not  to 
have  Henry  punished,  but  to  offer  him  assist- 
ance if  he  wished  to  elevate  himself  to  a 
worthier  position  in  life. 

Yet  his  heart  dictated  not  the  offer.  He 
looked  upon  Henry  as  worthy  of  severe  pun- 
ishment, and  as  one  who  had  injured  him 
past  forgiveness.  For  although  the  gentle 
child  had  not  been  killed,  she  had  received 
a  severe  injury,  from  which  she  was  still  suf- 
fering great  pain,  and  the  beauty  which  had 
been  the  pride  of  her  parents  was  gone  for- 
ever. His  air  and  tone  were,  therefore,  rather 
that  of  a  stem  judge  than  a  kind  benefactor. 

The  boy's  pride  was  at  once  roused  to 
repel  all  assistance  and  scorn  advice,  and  the 
rich  man's  ire  was  great 

'*  Ungrateful  boy !  Do  you  not  know  that 
you  are  liable  to  a  long  imprisonment  ?  Had 
my  child  been  killed,  I  would  have  had  you 
arrested  for  her  murder.  Ton  were  heard  to 
say, '  I'll  shoot  you,'  just  before  the  gun  was 
fired.  And  now,  after  all  this,  ^ou  reject  the 
place  I  offer  you,  a  place  where,  by  dilligence 
and  economy,  you  might  soon  be  able  to  as- 
sist your  poor  mother." 

Henry  Russel  turned  away  with  a  brow  as 
black  as  night  A  child's  forgiveness  had 
moved  him  to  desire  a  nobler  life ;  but  a  rich 
man's  wrath  had  no  power  over  him  for 
good.  He  was  too  much  accustomed  to  bit- 
temess  and  scom  to  expect  much  else,  but 
he  WM  now  wdly  Ji^FJ^yi^feogie 
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He  had  hoped,  be  knew  not  what,  from 
this  interview ;  probably  had  he  l^ft  the  store 
in  that  mood  of  mind  he  would  have  gone 
recklessly  onward  to  a  life  of  crime.  A 
^  pleasant  voice  recalled  him  ere  he  crossed 
the  threshold. 

**  Whither  away,  my  boy  ? " 

An  oath  and  a  reckless  reply  trembled 
npon  Henry^s  lips,  but  the  kindly  eyes  of  the 
stranger  were  upon  him,  and  something  in 
their  glance  restrained  him. 

A  few  questions  were  asked  and  answered, 
then  the  new-comer  spoke  to  the  merchant. 
**You  do  not  wish  to  engage  this  boy,  I 
think  you  said  ?  " 

"  I  wish  nothing  more  of  him  than  to  get 
out  of  my  sight  quickly,  and  never  enter  it 
again,"  rudely  replied  the  irritated  mer- 
chant. 

"^hcn,  if  your  parents  are  willing,"  said 
the  stranger  to  Henry,  **  and  you  would  your- 
self like  to  go  to  San  Francisco  with  me,  I 
will  g^ve  you  employment  in  my  store  there." 

"  But  I  have  no  money,"  said  Henry,  hes- 
itating, yet  with  a  joy  he  had  never  felt 
before  lighting  up  his  countenance. 

"  I  will  pay  for  your  passage  out,  and  trust 
to  your  being  faithful  to  your  duties  after 
our  arrival,"  said  his  new-found  Mend,  add- 
ing kindly,  "  you  look  like  an  honest  boy." 

A  word  of  commendation!  how  often 
has  it  fallen  upon  a  dwarfed  soul  like  rain 
upon  the  parched  earth,  and  made  the 
brightness  where  it  fell  I  Henry  was  natu- 
rally a  boy  of  honor,  but  no  one  had  ever 
before  taken  pains  to  read  that  fact  upon  the 
lineamenta  of  the  often  dirty  face. 

A  desire  to  be  worthy  these  kinds  words 
took  place  of  his  anger  at  the  merchant's 
threats,  and  he  hurried  to  his  miserable 
home  to  obtain  the  permission  of  his  parents 
for  the  proposed  journey. 

This  was  easily  obtained.  The  father  had 
long  since  drowned  in  the  intoxicating  glass 
all  the  affection  he  might  once  have  felt  for 
his  miserable  family;  the  poor  mother  saw 
in  it  the  hope  of  a  better  future  for  her  son. 

Bo,  neatly  apparelled  by  his  benefactor's 
care,  Henry  Russel  began  a  new  life  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Chicago  had  one  vagrant  the 
less  in  her  streets. 

♦  »*♦♦♦ 

Fifteen  years  is  but  a  little  space  in  the 


solemn  procession  of  the  ages,  yet  it  make»  a 
wide  difference  in  our  short  human  lives. 

A  man  of  wealth  and  intellect  sat  at  his 
desk  in  San  Francisco  writing.  Everything 
around  him  showed  taste  and  culture,  al- 
though it  was  but  a  merchant's  counting- 
room.  There  is  always  an  atmosphere  of  our 
spiritual  selves  around  us,  impalpable,  yet 
undisguisable.  A  lady  was  ushered  in  whose 
features  were  those  of  a  stranger,  yet  whose 
tone  seemed  to  recall  vague  memories. 

Were  I  writing  a  two-volume  novel,  in- 
stead of  a  simple  fact  illustrating  a  psycho- 
logical principle,  I  should  here  introduce  a 
chapter  of  conversation,  follow  it  with  a  few 
more  of  pleasant  acquaintance,  and  at  last 
reveal  what  you  have  no  doubt  guessed  al- 
ready, that  the  gentleman  was  Henry  Russe), 
and  the  lady  our  little  Rosebud. 

Even  in  our  older  States  such  transforma- 
tions as  his,  from  the  poor  boy  in  the  street 
to  the  wealthy  merchant  in  his  counting- 
room,  are  not  uncommon ;  in  Galifoiiiia  they 
are  still  less  so. 

Nor,  since  Chicago's  favorite  cow  kicked 
over  the  lamp,  has  it  been  a  strange  thing 
that  the  child  of  one  of  her  wealthiest  mer- 
chants should  be  seeking  employment.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  while  Henry  Russel,  Esq., 
deeply  interested  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  adopted  city,  was  one  of  their  most  influ- 
ential directors,  Miss  Rosa  M was  seek- 
ing a  place  as  a  teacher  therein. 

Her  father,  rendered  penniless  by  the  great 
fire,  had  accepted  the  offer  of  an  humble 
position  with  a  San  Francisco  firm,  while  her 
mother,  like  many  others  among  our  brave 
Chicago  ladies,  had  passed  at  once  from  a 
woman  of  fashion  to  a  woman  of  sense. 

So  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  assume  the 
two-volume   verbosity  to  inform  you  that 

Miss  M soon  obtained  the  situation  she 

sought,  nor  that  she  did  not  retain  it  long 
enough  to  become  at  all  **  school  ma'amish" 
in  tone  or  demeanor. 

*'  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fortunate  shot 
which  destroyed  all  my  claims  to  beauty,  I 
should  have  been  merely  a  petted  child  of 
fashion,  with  a  very  superficial  education, 
and  no  resources  for  obtaining  a  livelihood 
after  the  fire  destroyed  my  father's  property," 
said  Mrs.  Henry  Russel  to  her  husband,  a 
few  weeks  after  their  marriage. 
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"  I  shudder  and  grow  merciful  to  all  wlien 
I  think  what  I  might  have  become  ere  this 
had  not  that  reckless  shot  and  your  sudden 
fall  startled  me  into  a  conviction  of  danger," 
replied  her  husband.  "  But  even  then,  I  should 
probably  have  gone  on  blindly  and  defiantly 
from  the  path  of  youthful  folly  to  that  of 
actual  sin,  but  for  your  kind,  endearing 
words,  *He  didn't  mean  to  do  it'  You 
afterward,    while    pleading    almost   vainly 


with  your  father  for  my  foigiveness,  uncon- 
sciously opened  for  me  the  door  to  a  useful 
and  honorable  life." 

I  will  leave  to  abler  metaphysicians  the 
problem,  still  unsolved  in  my  mind :  Were 
their  lives  controlled  by  these  circumstances, 
or  were  these  seemingly  untoward  circum- 
stances made  but  the  servants  of  strong  wills 
and  intelligent  minds  ? 

MB8.  JULIA  A.  OABNET. 


^•» 


SHOW    GENTILITY    vs.    COMFORTABLE    HOMES. 


ALTHOUGH  the  pinch  of  "dull"  times 
has  introduced  a  good  degree  of  econ- 
omy into  households  which  a  year  or  two 
ago  were  distinguished  for  profuse  expendi- 
ture and  great  show,  yet  in  the  great  middle 
class  of  American  society  much  remains  of 
the  tinsel  and  gew-gaw  fashions  which  emu- 
lation or  the  desire  to  out-do  one's  neighbors 
introduced  to  so  thorough  an  extent.  Our 
most  frugal  people  to-day  are  those  whose 
reputation  for  wealth  is  undisputed;  they 
who  find  it  most  difiScult  to  retrench  are  the 
small  shop-keepers,  clerks,  and  skilled  arti- 
sans, whose  expensive  "  style  "  of  living  has 
been  too  much  regarded  an  evidence  of  re- 
spectability. 

The  burden  of  keeping  even  with  "our 
set,"  has  fallen  chiefly  upon  the  wives  and 
daughters,  who  have  been  compelled  in  far 
too  many  cases  to  contrive  and  invent  ways 
and  devices  for  covering  up  a  lack  of  sub- 
stantial means,  and  broken  nervee  and  worn- 
out  constitutions  have  attested  the  severity 
of  the  effort  to  appear  "  as  good  as  our  neigh- 
bors." 

A  writer  in  the  Evening  Mail  gives  some 
good  advice  to  housekeepers,  which  applies 
in  this  connection.    Hear  him : 

"The  remedy  for  over-care  in  household 
affairs  is,  in  simplification,  a  return  to  more 
natural  ways  of  living.  It  is  the  artificiality 
of  our  lives  that  overburdens  them — over- 
burdens them  both  with  care  and  expense. 
Comfort  is  almost  universally  sacrificed  in  our 
strain  after  empty  appearances.  In  the  good 
old  times  all  furniture  was  made  pretty  much 
alike  in  regard  to  strength  and  style,  the 
difference  in  expense  resting  on  the  kind  of 


wood  used,  and  the  handwork  or  carving  or 
inlaying  employed  in  its  manufacture.  The 
age  of  machinery  has  brought  in  gim-cracks 
and  rococo^  and  the  houses  of  people  of  mod- 
erate means  are  crowded  with  showy,  inferior 
furniture,  expensive  in  the  fact  that  it  soon 
tarnishes,  warps,  cracks,  falls  apart,  and  be- 
comes old-fashioned  without  becoming  an- 
tique. The  care  of  keeping  this  mass  of 
trash  in  order  is  one  of  the  severe  taxes  on 
the  housewife.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
cabinet,  in  which  precious  bits  of  china  were 
stored  away  from  the  dust  behind  glass 
doors,  we  have  etagere^  table  and  mantle- 
pieces  loaded  with  gew-gaws  that  require 
hours  of  daily  care  to  be  kept  in  anything 
like  decent  order. 

"  The  comfort  of  the  old-time  sitting-room 
is  sacrificed  to  a  great  parlor  show-room,  ex- 
tending the  full  length  of  the  house,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  article  that  will  bear  the 
strain  of  honest  daily  use,  or  yield  an  atom 
of  comfort  to  the  user. 

"  The  burden  of  the  laundry  is  in  the  bur- 
den of  tucks  and  rufiies,  and  Hamburg  trim- 
mings, with  which  the  sewing-machine  and 
cheap  loom  embroidery  have  overladen  our 
garments.  The  sewing-machine,  which 
should  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  house- 
hold, has,  I  fear,  been  more  of  a  curse,  in 
adding  to,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  work 
of  women.  The  burden  of  this  tax  can  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  the 
laundries  fi^uently  charge  more  for  "  doing 
up"  one  of  these  ruffled,  tucked,  and  em- 
broidered garments  than  its  original  cost 
In  families  of  moderate  means,  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  this  work  at  home  amounts  to  ac 
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additional  servant  No  wonder  some  of  oar 
women  cry  out  for  a  co-operatiye  laundry ; 
anything  to  save  them  from  the  extra  burden 
they  have  imposed  on  themselves.  But  they 
must  carry  that  burden  in  some  form  until 
they  return  to  simpler  fashions,  discard  super- 
fluous trimmings,  and  be  satisfied  with  plain, 
neat,  and  abundant  clothing.  Let  no  one  be 
amazed  when  I  say  that  among  people  of 
small  means,  cleanliness  is  often  sacrificed  to 
show.  Neither  time  nor  money  can  be  af- 
forded for  the  laundry  work  or  proper 
changes  of  the  highly  garni tured  garments 
that  vanity  and  a  desire  to  appear  fine  have 
invested  them  with.  The  comfort,  beauty, 
and  elegance  of  plenty  of  clean,  sweet  linen 
are  sacrificed  to  the  drabbish,  drabbling  al- 
ternative of  unclean,  tawdry,  third-class 
finery.  The  way  out  of  all  these  burdens 
is  not  in  co-operation  to  bear  it,  hat  to  dis- 
card it. 

*'  The  cause  of  our  overburdened  condition 
is  what  we  should  seek  to  remove.  It  is  ab- 
normal in  its  very  beginning,  and  can  bear 
nothing  bat  bitter  fruit.  The  tendency  of 
all  our  domestic  and  social  economy  is  to 


wretchedness  and  yiciousness,  not  toward 
comfort  or  virtue.  To  keep  up  with  the  dis- 
play of  people  of  wealth,  or  even  to  follow 
them  afar  off,  women,  whose  purses  are  lim- 
ited, are  tempted  to  resort  to  doubtful  means. 
There  are  women  who  neglect  no  petty  thrift, 
shrink  from  no  meanness,  great  or  small,  in 
the  endeavor  to  make  a  small  income  afford 
them  the  luxuries  of  a  large  one.  Comfort 
and  honesty  are  both  sacrificed.  Servants 
and  children  are  defrauded  of  proper  food 
and  home-comfort  to  add  their  quota  to  the 
show-fund  of  the  establishment.  If  we  give 
up  show,  and  expend  our  efforts  upon  genu- 
ine comfort,  we  shall  have  taken  a  long  step 
toward  releasing  ourselves  from  the  bondage 
of  worse  than  Egyptian  slavery,  to  which  we 
have  condemned  ourselves.  When  the  little 
knot  of  good  women  who  are  wont  to  meet 
in  Union  Square  come  together  again  *to 
discuss  vital  social  questions,  and  to  remove 
the  causes  of  social  vices  and  irregularities/ 
let  them  consider  *  House  and  Home  Necessi- 
ties '  from  the  new  stand-point  of  retrench- 
ment, with  a  view  to  comfort  and  true  ele- 
gance," 


THE    HANDKERCHIEF    SEYENTY    YEARS    AGO. 


THE  handkerchief,  which  is  now  an  indis- 
pensable appendage  of  every  lady^s  and 
gentleman's  costume,  is  of  comparatively 
modem  introduction.  It  was.  not  very  many 
years  ago,  deemed  a  vulgar  object,  instead  of 
a  mark  of  neatness  as  now. 

Until  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Josephene, 
a  handkerchief  was  thought  in  France  so 
shocking  an  object  that  a  lady  would  never 
dare  to  use  it  before  any  one.  The  word 
was  ever  carefully  avoided  in  refined  conver- 
sation. 

An  actor  who  would  have  used  a  handker- 
chief on  the  stage,  even  in  the  most  tearful 
moments  of  the  play,  would  have  been  un- 
mercifully hissed;  and  it  was  only  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  that  a  cele- 
brated actress.  Mile.  Dnchesnoise,  dared  to 
appear  with  a  handkerchief  in  hand.  Hav- 
ing to  speak  of  the  handkerchief  in  the 
coarse  of  the  piece,  she  never  could  summon 


courage  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  but  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  light  tissue.  A  few  years 
later,  a  translation  of  one  of  Shakspeare's 
plays,  by  Alfred  de  Vigny,  having  been  acted, 
the  word  handkerchief  was  used,  for  the  first 
time  on  the  stage,  amid  cries  of  indignation 
frt>m  the  audience.  I  doubt  if  to-day  French 
degantii  would  carry  handkerchie&  if  the 
wife  of  Napoleon  L  had  not  given  the  signal 
for  adopting  them.  The  Empress  Josephene, 
although  really  lovely,  had  ugly  teeth.  To 
conceal  them,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing small  handkerchiefs,  adorned  with  costly 
lace,  which  she  continually  raised  gracefully 
to  her  lips.  Of  course,  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court  followed  her  example,  and  handker- 
chiefs have  rapidly  become  an  important  and 
costly  part  of  the  feminine  toilet ;  so  that  the 
price  of  a  single  handkerchief  of  the  trousseau 
of  the  Dutchess  of  Edinburgh  would  make  the 
fortune  of  a  necessitous  family. 
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:muii  «;(mntrg  anil  Ite  Scsouniija^ 


That  which  makM*  ROod  Coiutltatloa  mutt  kMp  it,  tIsu,  umb  of  wiadon  and  rlrtaa;  qoalHIes  that,  baeaiiM  th^  d«M«Bd  aet  wlfli  woridly  iniMr^ 
tanoc,  mut  Im  earcAiUy  propafatad  bj  a  Tirtoocu  •doeatfam  of  yonth.— If^/iom  An*. 


OUB    COUNTBT    SCHOOLS. 


EECOGNIZINa  edu- 
cation in  its  different 
phases  and  diversified 
forms  as  the  basis  of  civil- 
ization and  progress,  and 
the  great  promoter  of  hu- 
man happiness,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  from  the 
days  of  Solon,  Socrates, 
and  Lycurgus,  until  the 
present  epoch  in  the 
world's  history,  all  ques- 
tions regarding  its  dissem- 
ination and  advancement 
should  have  been  eagerly 
discussed  and  commented 
upon.  Accordingly,  the  sagest  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen,  and  the  most  benev- 
olent of  philanthropists,  have  founded  uni- 
versities and  established  schools.  They 
Iiave  dug  amid  the  ruins  of  antiquity  for 
literary-artistic  gems,  scientific  knowledge,  or 
classic  models,  which  should  inspire  the 
youthful  student;  and  with  anxious  mien, 
and  oft-renovated  spectacles,  have  sought  in 
vain  for  the  golden  key  which  should  unlock 
the  treasury  of  knowledge  to  the  dullest 
mind,  and  convert  the  steep  hill  of  science 
into  a  smooth  and  undulating  plain.  While 
statesmen  have  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause 
of  public  schools  for  city  juveniles,  and  co- 
religionists^ not  a  few  either  in  regaixil  to  sect 
or  number,  have  organized  innumerable  mis- 
sion schools  for  more  benighted  city  regions ; 
yet  to  the  dwellers  in  far-ofif  prairie  homes, 
and  the  rural  inhabitants  of  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, less  justice  has  been  meted  out,  and 
less  notice  awarded.  To  their  lot,  as  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  insufiScient  salaries 
and  dearth  of  city  enjoyments,  have  fallen  the 
inferior  teachers  who,  by  some  benignant 
decree  of  fate,  are  enabled,  notwithstanding 
their  educational  deficiencies,  to  present  the 
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requisite  diploma  or  cer- 
tificate. Pictures  to  facil- 
itate the  giving  of  ob- 
ject-lessons, maps,  globes, 
charts,  all  the  necessary 
school  appendages  are  to 
be  found  in  abundance  in 
our  city  schools;  while 
Christianity  and  benevo- 
lence combined  have  even 
freighted  them  in  cargoes 
to  the  Japanese  Islanders 
and  far-off  inhabitants  of 
India  and  Africa.  But  for 
our  country  schools  a  map 
of  the  world  long  since 
dimmed  by  age  must  suffice,  together  with 
tattered  and  miscellaneous  editions  of  Tenny, 
Murray,  and  other  grammatical  revisers.  To 
many  a  city  child  favored  with  home  and 
social  advantages,  school-life,  apart  from  the 
book-lore  taught,  is  but  an  item ;  but  to  the 
eager,  restless,  inquisitive  country  child,  it  is 
as  the  outlook  and  mirror  of  the  great  world 
beyond.  And  in  how  many  family  circles, 
in  rural  cottages  and  country  homes,  does  the 
fireside  conversation  fall  on  school  scenes  and 
precepts,  for  there  its  influence  is  ofttimes 
boundless,  supplying  in  many  cases  the  par- 
ents' care  or  the  pastor^s  instructions,  and, 
therefore,  in  so  much  the  more  is  it  important 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  be- 
cause some  ignorant  and  mercenary  individ- 
uals are  found  among  the  ranks  of  country 
teachers,  there  are  not  many  others  of  an 
opposite  class,  faithful,  disinterested,  refined, 
and  competent,  toiling  hopefully  onward 
through  manifold  difilculties  and  discourage- 
ment-s,  and  ever  taking  for  their  motto 
^*  Excelsior.''  To  them  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending at  stated  periods,  or  frequently, 
Teachers'  Associations,  with  their  concomi- 
tant benefits,  is   not  granted,  neither  the 
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pleasure  of  listening  to  earnest  and  eloquent 
addresses  by  educational  pioneers  and  think- 
ers. Educational  literature  is  even  yet  but 
sparsely  circulated  in  remote  regions,  and  so 
the  country  teacher's  inspiration  must  come 
from  within. 

Prominent  among  the  many  causes  which 
impede  the  progress  of  country  pupils  is 
their  irregular  attendance.  The  summer 
ended,  and  the  harvest  over,  autumn  fruits 
and  vegetables  safely  stored,  poor  Brindle, 
Brownie,  and  other  quadrupeds  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  appetite 
of  man,  and  the  thousand  annual  etceteras 
inseparable  from  home-comfort  having  being 
duly  attended  to,  the  juveniles  of  the  family 
are  allowed  to  take  their  departure  to  school. 
From  four  to  six  months  having  elapsed 
since  their  prior  attendance  ceased,  is  it  sur- 


cl  asses,  for  the  elders  of  the  family  express 
annoyance  at  the  idea  of  having  to  convey 
them  to  school.  What  can  the  loss  of  a  day'f; 
schooling  signify  9 

To  study  at  home  is  practicable,  but  it  is 
not  considered  how  depressing  the  effect  is 
to  a  sensitive  child  to  have  to  relinquish  fre- 
quently her  well-earned  ppsition  in  her  class 
and  take  a  lower  one.  Emulation  dies  at 
length,  and  honorable  ambition  is  thwarted. 
Again,  visitors  are  to  be  entertained,  quilting 
bees  and  donation  parties  are  in  progress,  or 
some  social  carnivals  are  to  be  inaugurated, 
and  the  convenience  of  having  Susie  or 
Minnie  at  home  is  not  to  be  overlooked; 
while  the  presence  of  Charlie  or  Willie  is  in- 
dispensable for  mutitudinous  duties.  As  to 
the  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  demands 
upon  the  time  of  the  elder  school  boys,  it  is 
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prising  that  they  have  forgo ttjen  the  precise 
locality  of  Thebes,  Barcelona,  and  the  Fiji 
Islands?  that  peninsulas,  straits, and  prom- 
ontories are  in  a  state  of  chaotic  disorder, 
and  the  mysteries  of  etymology  and  syntax 
redoubled  ?  that  the  conjugations  of  verbs  and 
pronouns  aire  rendered  still  more  formidable, 
and  the  once  carefully-pondered  arithmetical 
rules  almost  obliterated  from  memory? 
Does  the  careful  farmer  who  now  and  then 
takes  his  bright  boys  from  school,  in  order 
to  render  as  small  as  possible  the  amount 
paid  to  hired  hands,  ever  reflect  that  the 
gain  does  not  balance  the  loss  ?  It  is  true 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  unavoidable,  but  such 
is  not  always  the  case.  Then  comes  winter, 
with  its  inclement  weathet,  its  blinding  rain 
and  drifting  snow,  and  thus  children  are 
ofttimes  compelled  to  be  absent  from  their 


deemed  prudent  to  be  silent.  Spring  comes, 
with  its  agricultural  demands,  its  gardening 
-projects,  and  house-furnishing  preparations, 
and  the  faithful  teacher  grows  somewhat  sad 
as  one  by  one  she  says  "  Good  bye  "  to  her 
most  promising  pupils,  and  sees  dearly  loved 
studies  abandoned ;  and  wearily  resigns  her- 
self to  the  task  of  teaching  primary  classes 
and  alphabetical  lessons  until  vacation.  The 
embarrassment,  confusion,  and  hinderancc 
caused  by  insufficient  and  complex  text- 
books are  not  to  be  forgotten.  Image  yourself 
engaged  in  expatiating  on  history  to  some 
four  or  five  pupils,  each  furnished  with  a  dif- 
ferent text-book,  or  on  account  of  the  same 
reason  compelled  to  have  some  three  or  four 
small  classes  in  grrammar  and  geography 
which  might,  with  mutual  advantage,  be 
merged  into  one.    It  is  not  specially  en- 
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couraging  to  see  a  writing-class  one-third  of 
whose  members  are  idle  for  want  of  proper 
materials.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  listen 
approvingly  to  a  reading-class,  three  of  whom 
are  crowding  over  one  book,  or  angrily  dis- 
puting about  the  tattered  relics  of  another. 
This  omission  and  inconvenience  arises  gen- 
erally, not  from  penury  so  much  as  careless- 
ness. They  are  deemed  of  but  little  conse- 
quence, and,  therefore,  forgotten  or  replaced 
at  leisure.  But  if  "  the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,"  so  is  he  whether  great  or  small  of 
his  tools. 

Another  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of 
country  schools   is  to  be  found  in  the  fre- 


minds  of  the  children  by  relatives  or  friends 
who  have  lost  their  favorite  teacher,  and 
look  upon  her  successor  with  no  cordial  or 
impartial  eye.  Her  errors  and  mistakes, 
under  their  skillful  management,  almost  as- 
sume the  hue  of  crimes,  while  her  good  qual- 
ities or  assiduous  discharge  of  duties  are 
either  represented  as  the  most  artful  of  poli- 
cies, or  great  fears  are  expressed  as  to  their 
permanency,  for  prejudice  and  malice  com- 
bined see  all  things  through  the  distorted 
medium  of  their  own  hopes  and  wishes. 

That  another  teacher  can  be  procured  for 
a  smaller  sum  is  often  the  cause  which,  after 
angry  discussions  between  adverse  trustees 
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quent  change  of  teachers,  whether  justifiable 
or  otherwise.  Scarcely  have  the  pupils  be- 
came accustomed  to  a  certain  course  of  studies 
and  certain  rules  and  regulations,  when  the 
programme  is  changed,  new  methods  are 
determined  upon,  new  routines  arranged, 
and  a  complete  transformation  of  the  school 
is  effected.  Some  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  the  pupils  can  be  arrayed  in  the 
new  paraphernalia,  and  even  then  old  customs 
and  prejudices  assert  their  existence,  not 
merely  those  which  have  their  origin  in 
school  discipline  or  requirements,  but  those 
dislikes  and  prejudices  instilled    into    the 


or  commissioners,  leads  to  the  change;  but 
the  money  is  lost,  nevertheless,  with  com- 
pound interest  in  addition.  Much  mischief 
is  also  caused  in  school  studies  and  systems 
by  the  unwise  interference  of  crotchety  pa- 
rents, uncles,  or  aunts,  and  antiquated  grand- 
mothers. Their  recollections  of  their  own 
remote  school-days  are  sufiSciently  acute  to 
bring  vividly  before  them  the  whole  curricu- 
lum then  adhered  to,  and  with  praiseworthy 
devotion  to  their  long-since  defunct  pre- 
ceptors, they  strenuously  insist  that  the  old 
methods  should  be  revived.  Of  course,  they 
altogether  forget  that  common  school  educa- 
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tion  has  improyed  since  their  childhood. 
They  who  have  visited  French  Canadian 
country  schools  can  not  fail  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  marked  prominence  given 
to  religions  devotion  and  instmcion;  but 
while  congratulating  ourselves  on  a  more 
liberal  system  and  practice,  it  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  our  own  course  of  studies  might, 
with  advantage,  be  enlarged.  Reading, 
writing,  grammar,  geography,  with  somewhat 
of  history,  are  in  the  main  the  branches  in- 
sisted upon,  not  omitting  to  mention  cate- 
chisms of  divers  creeds.  But  what  of  book- 
keeping ?  Might  it  not  be  useful  to  farmers^ 
daughters,  and  indispensable  to  their  sons? 
Would  some  two  or  three  hours  spent  in 
drawing  during  the  week  be  lost  or  gained  9 
If  a  knowledge  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
are  deemed  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
health  and  happiness,  is  it  not  at  school 
that  their  rudiments  should  be  acquired? 
The  study  of  botany,  though  perhaps  of  in- 
ferior importance,  is  one  which  life  in  the 
country,  with  its  fields  and  buds  and  flowers, 
would  make  it  comparatively  easy  and  de- 
lightful to  teach.  Too  little  time  is  accorded 
to  country  youths  for  school  and  its  benefits. 
In  the  average,  some  two  years  more  of  release 
from  home  duties  would  give  them  a  firm 
footing  as  regards  an  educational  foundation, 
and  yield  a  rich  harvest  in  after  life. 

Country  school-houses  are  very  often  de- 
void of  the  many  attractions  which  would 
endear  them  to  juvenile  attendants.  It  is 
not  always  decided  that  they  shall  be  orna- 
mented with  paint  or  adorned  by  flowers. 
Curtains  are  not  generally  considered  indis- 
pensable, and  as  regards  the  stove,  the  most 
ungainly  one  in  the  parish  is  thought  **  good 
enough "  for  the  school ;  should  the  poor 
ventilation  be  complained  of,  then  to  raise  a 
window  or  break  a  few  panes  of  glass  is  the 
only  course.  What  though  some  half-adozen 
of  children  are  seized  with  a  serious  cold  in 
consequence  ?  Did  the  weary  teachers  but 
know  how  many  of  their  own  headaches  and 
fits  of  ennui^  together  with  their  scholars^  list* 
lessness  and  petulance,  were  to  be  traced  to 
breathing  daily  for  hours  vitiated  air,  they 
would  henceforth  see  that  daily,  at  recess 
or  after  school-hours,  their  school-room  was 
properly  aired.  A  light  and  pleasant  school- 
room, well  warmed  and  ventilated,  with  cur- 


tains on  the  windows,  bouquets  on  the  desk, 
pictures  on  the  wall,  maps,  charts,  an  at- 
tractive library,  with  flowers  climbing  at  the 
door,  and  a  teacher  who  loved  her  work, 
would  prove  better  auxiliaries  to  the  cause 
of  education  than  innumerable  lectures  on 
its  efliciency  and  importance. 
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THE   ELEMENTS   OF   SUCCESS. 

ON  the  evening  of  March  9th  a  banquet 
was  given  to  the  Hon.  S.  B.  Chitten- 
den, of  New  York,  celebrating  his  retirement 
from  business.  Philanthropist  and  poet, 
men  of  high  social  rank,  of  wealth  and  hon- 
orable name,  were  the  guests.  It  was  not  a 
tribute  to  money,  but  to  character,  persever- 
ance, business  faithfulness,  integrity,  liberal- 
ity, and  public  spirit.  It  has  its  lesson  for 
every  young  man  on  the  threshold  of  active 
life,  and  to  whom  life  means  success;  a  some- 
thing* to  be  struggled  for  and  won. 

It  is  a  grander  position  than  you  realize 
to  he  young,  with  the  possibilities  of  the  fli- 
fhre  before  you.  But  they  can  not  be  met 
hap-hazard. 

The  foundations  of  a  true  success  in  any 
career  are  economy,  honesty,  faithfulness,  up- 
rightness; and  you  must  Jiold  on  to  them 
against  every  temptation  to  quick  and  dis- 
honest gain.  It  is  infinitely  easier  to  make 
a  false  step  than  it  is  to  live  it  down  and  win 
back  the  forfeited  confidence  t)f  a  commu- 
nity. Wealth  is  excellent,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  sum  of  success.  Somebody  once 
said,  ^*  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  the 
world  has  laid  hold  of  it,  and  often  quotes 
it  without  knowing  just  what  it  is  saying; 
for,  from  David's  day  to  our  own  it  has  often 
seen  "  the  wicked  fiourishing,'*  and  the  up- 
right struggling  with  disappointment. 

To  determine  your  be^  policy,  you  must 
define  to  yourself  a  standard  of  success.  If 
you  would  stand  well  with  your  own  honor, 
if  life  signifies  something  more  and  higher 
than  stocks  and  securities,  take  honesty. 
She  may  not  bring  you  wealth;  yon  may 

*  For  the  nee  of  the  illaitrations  in  this  article  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  in  whose  edition  of  Johonna^s  *'  School 
Course''  they,  with  others,  are  pablished.— Bd.  A.  P.  J. 
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live  in  a  small  house,  and  wear  plain  clothes, 
and  walk  while  others  ride,  but  you  will 
haye  no  deed  of  which  you  are  ashamed,  un- 
easily hidden,  that  any  day  may  stalk  out 
and  make  you  a  bankrupt  in  the  world's  fair 
opinion.  You  are  not,  by  any  means,  to  in- 
fer that  wealth  is  only  attained  through 
rascality.  He  whose  honorable  career  intro- 
duces these  thoughts  attests  the  falseness  of 
such  an  opinion^  and  every  community  has 
men  who  ennoble  their  wealth  by  the  way  in 
which  they  acquire  and  use  it.  h. 


Intentiow  in  America. — ^The  facility  with 
which  a  patent  can  be  obtained  for  an  in- 
vention in  America  is  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  thought  and  effort  in  that  line ;  an  English 
writer  views  our  national  policy  toward  the 
ingenious  with  much  admiration,  and  says, 
truthfully : 

"A  thousand  patents  are  granted  every 
month  in  the  United  States  for  new  inventions. 


This  number  exceeds  the  aggregate  issae  of 
all  the  European  states,  yet  the  supply  does 
not  equal  the  demand,  and  the  average  value 
of  patents  is  greater  in  America  than  in  Eu- 
rope by  reason  of  the  vast  number  of  new 
industrial  enterprises  and  the  higher  price  of 
manual  labor.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars 
is  no  unusual  consideration  for  a  patent-right, 
and  some  are  valued  by  millons.  The  annual 
income  from  licenses  gp-anted  on  the  Blake 
sole  sewing-machine  is  over  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  other  patented  inven- 
tions are  equally  profitable.  Inventors  are 
encouraged  by  the  moderate  Government  £ee 
of  thirty-five  dollars,  which  secures  an  inven- 
tion for  seventeen  years  without  further  pay- 
ment; the  rights  of  patentees  are  generally 
respected  by  the  public;  and  no  national 
legislator,  with  a  single  exception,  has  veb- 
tured  to  propose  the  abolition  of  a  system 
which  at  once  secures  substantial  justice  to 
inventors  and  proves  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  the  nation.^' 
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"Tl  TE  will  first  condense  the  elaborate 
VV  tables  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  of  La  Salle,  HI.,  showing  the 
actual  increase  in  quantities  of  improved 
lands  and  agricultural  products  for  the  de- 
cades ending  1860  and  1870. 

These  show,  statistically,  increase  from  1850 
to  1860,  per  year,  8t  per  cent. ;  increase  from 
1860  to  1870,  per  year,  f  per  cent.,  or  less 
than  1  9-10  per  cent,  per  year  for  the  20 
years  ending  1870,  as  per  census  returns. 

As  the  last  half  of  this  period  was  marked 
by  unparalleled  destruction  by  war,  thus  re- 
ducing the  inventory  of  products,  we  will 
only  consider  the  increment  of  the  first  half, 
say  8i  per  cent.,  or,  for  facility  in  figures, 
call  it  8  per  cent. 

The  other  tools  are  two  tables,  L  and  IL, 
showing  the  increment  of  $1  each  year  for 
the  use  of  the  same  at  8,  4,  5, 6, 8,  and  10  per 
cemt.  from  1  to  100  years. 

Also  two  tables,  m.  and  IV.,  showing  the 
increment  of  $1  compounded  at  the  same 


rates  and  and  for  the  same  periods  of  time 
For  the  use  of  these  tables  we  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Wynkoop  &  Hallenbeck,  aa  they 
are  taken  from  their  reprint  of  Mr.  Wolford*t 
valuable  work  on  Life  Insurance. 

By  tables  I.  and  II.  we  see  that  if  we  bad 
paid  the  same  national  rate  of  interest  that 
England  does,  8  per  cent,  the  President!^ 
salary  from  the  times  of  Washington,  1783 
to  1878  —00  years-^t  $25,000  per  year,  would 
result  thus : 

For  each  dollar  per  year  refer  to  the  figure 
in  the  8  per  cent  colunm  of  Table  IL«  oppo- 
site 00  years,  and  by  applying  the  rule  malt- 
ed t,  we  get  $456.65 ;  multiply  that  amonat 
by  25,000,  and  the  result  is  $1 1,416,25a  If 
wo  had  paid,  as  we  did,  at  least  6  per  cent. 
the  result  would  have  been  $88,238,500 ;  or. 
although  6  is  but  twice  8,  yet  the  resnh 
is  seven  times  greater.  If  the  preset 
salary  of  $50,000  had  been  paid,  the  resah 
in  each  instance  would,  of  course,  have  beec 
doubled. 
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COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLE— I.f 
The  amount  of     One  Dollar  each  Teat    in  anj  number  of  Yean! 


Yesn. 

a  percent. 

4  per  Cent 

S  per  Cent.  < 

1  per  Cent  S  per  0«flt ' 

toper  Cent 

Teara. 

1 

10000 

LOOOO 

i-oooo 

i-oooo; 

1-0000 

1*0000 

1 

% 

smoo 

3-04OO 

2-0500 

2-0600 

3-0800 

21000 

% 

3 

30fl00 

31216 

3-1525 

3-1836 

3-3464 

3*3100 

a 

4 

41830 

4'2464 

43101 

43746 

4-5«61 

4-6410 

4 

5 

5-3001 

5-4163 

5,5356 

5-6371 

6-8666 

01051 

6 

6 

6'46S4 

6-6330 

6-8019 

6*9753 

7-3359 

7-7156 

6 

7 

76625 

7-8963, 

81420 

8*3938 

8-9328 

94^72 

7 

8 

88933 

92142 

0-5491 

9-8975 

10-6366 

ll-4ii59 

S 

9 

1015D1 

10.5828 

11  0260 

11-4013 

124876 

185705 

9 

10 

ll-4fl38 

12-0061 

12*IW79 

13-1808 

14-4866 

15-9374 

10 

11 

12^8078 

13-4864 

14-2068 

14*9716 

16  6455 

185813 

11 

n 

14-1920 

15-0253 

159171 

16-8699 

180771 

21-3843 

12 

13 

15-61 78S 

16-6268 

17-7130 

18*8821 

21-4052 

245337 

13 

14 

170863 

182919 

19-5086 

21-0161 

24-3149 

37-9750 

14 

*15 

185080 

20-0230 

31-5786 

23-2760 

271531 

31-7735 

15*     1 

16 

20-1.™ 

21*8246 

23*6575 

35-6723 

30-3243 

S5-04«*7 

16 

17 

21-7016 

23-6975 

25-8403 

28-2129 

33-7502 

40-5447 

17 

18      1 

2^-4144 

25-6454 

28-1824 

30-9057 

87-4502 

45-5902 

13 

n 

25-1169 

27-6712 

305390 

33-7600 

41-4463 

51*1591 

19 

20 

26-8704 

29-7731 

330660 

S67856 

41-7620 

57-2750 

20       , 

21 

28-6705 

31-9693 

35*7103 

399027 

504229 

640025 

21 

32 

30^5308 

34-2480 

38  50,52 

433923 

554568 

71-4027 

23 

23 

32-4520 

306179 

41-43r> 

46-9958 

60-8963 

79-5430 

23 

U 

34-4265 

39-0826 

44.5020 

508150 

6^]-7e48 

88-4978 

24 

2^ 

36-4593 

41-6450 

47-7271 

54-8045 

73-1059 

08-8471 

25 

26 

33-5530 

443U7 

511135 

60-1504 

79-9544 

109-1818 

26 

S7 

40^7006 

47-0842 

54^6601 

63  7058 

87*3508 

1210909 

37 

28 

'12-9300 

49-9676 

58-4026 

68-5231 

95*3388 

134-2000 

28 

29 

45-2189 

52-9663 

62.3227 

73-6398 

103*9659 

148-6309 

29 

BO 

47-5754 

66-0849 

66-4388 

79*0583 

113-2332 

164-4940 

30 

SI 

60-0027 

6&-3283 

70-7608 

84-8017 

123-3450 

la  1-9434 

81 

32 

525028 

62-7015 

75-2988 

90-8898 

134-2135 

2011378 

33 

33 

55-0778 

60'2095 

60^06^18 

07-3432 

145  9506 

222-2515 

33 

54 

577302 

60  8,179 

85-0670 

1041838 

158  6267 

245-4767 

84 

35 

60-4621 

73-6522 

00'8203 

111-43^18 

172  3163 

271-0244 

85      I 

39 

632759 

77*5983 

95*8363 

119*1209 

187-1031 

200-1268 

36      I 

37 

661742 

81-7022 

101*6281 

127*2681 

2030703 

330-0395 

37 

38 

60-15D4 

85-9703 

l07-70t)5 

135  9042 

220-3159 

864-0434 

38 

S9 

72-2342 

90-4091 

114-0950 

145  0586 

238-0412 

401-4478 

3d 

40 

754012 

^-025.5 

120-7998 

154-7620 

£^59-0565 

442-5020 

40 

41 

78-6633 

90-8205 

127-8398 

165-0477 

380-7810 

487-8518 

41 

43 

820232 

104-8105 

1352318 

175-9505 

804-2435 

637-6370 

42 

43 

m-^m 

110-0134 

142-9933;  187*5075 

329-5830 

503*4007 

43 

44 

89-0484 

115-4129 

1511430 

199*7580 

356*9496 

653-6408 

44 

m 

027101 

121-0394 

159-7002 

212-7435 

386-5056 

7180048 

45 

:        46 

96-50^10 

126-8706 

1686^52 

226-5081 

418-4261 

791*7053 

40 

47 

100-3965 

132-0454 

178*1194 

241*098^ 

4129002 

8710746 

47 

48 

104-40SJ 

139  2632 

188-0254 

256-564^ 

4901322 

000-1723 

48 

1      ^^ 

1085406 

145-833? 

199-4267 

272-9584 

t  536-3427 

ia57'180C 

49 

50 

112'796C 

152-6671 

209-3480 

200-8359 

573*7702 

1163-908^5 

50 

t  This  table  shows  the  amoant  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

To  learn  the  amoant  at  the  tnd  of  each  year,  add  to  the  amount  in  the  table  one  yearns  in- 
terest, or,  dednct  $1  (h>m  next  sacceeding  amoant. 
EzAMPLX.— Reqalred  the  amoont  at  the  end  of  85  years  at  8  per  cent : 

The  table  shovrs  against  85  years $60.4631 

Add  8  per  cent,  intcroet 1.8188 

Amoant  required $6S.  8799 

Or,  deduct  $1  fh>m  amoant  in  table  opposite  next  sncoeeding  time  (86  years— $68k9750)« 
and  the  resalt  is  the  same. 

*  £XAXPLE.~$1  per  year,  accnmalated  flfleen  years,  at  8  per  cent,  interest,  will  amoant 
to  $18.60 ;  at  4  per  cent.,  to  $i0.03 ;  at  5  per  cent.,  to  $S1.58 ;  at  6  per  cent,  to  $98.S8 ;  at  8         , 
per  cent.,  to  $37.15 ;  at  10  per  cent.,  to  $81.77.  Digitized  by  \^OOQ  IC 
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COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLE— ILf 
The  amount  of     One  LoUar  each  Tear    in  any  number  of  yean. 


s 

SperOent 

4  per  Cent 

SperCent 

6  per  Cent 

SperCent 

10  per  Cent 

1 

61 

117-1808 

159-7738 
167-164t 

220-8154 

808-7561 

620-6718 

1281-2994 

51 

52 

121-6962 

232-8562 

828-2814 

671-3255 

1410-4293 

62 

53 

126-8471 

174-8513 

245-4990 

848-9788 

726-0316 

1552-4723 

58 

54 

181-1375 

182-8454 

258-7789 

870-9170 

785-1141 

1708-71951  641 

65 

1360716 

191-1593 

272-7126 

8941720 

848-9232 

1880-5914 

66 

50 

141-1538 

199-8055 

287-8482 

418-8228 

917-8371 

2069-6506 

.66 

57 

146-3884 

208-7978 

802-7157 

444-9617 

992-2640 

2277-6156 

67 

58 

151-7800 

218-1497 

818-8514 

472-6488 

10726451 

2506-3772 

58 

59 

157-8334 

227-8757 

835-7940 

6020077 

1159-4568 

27680140 

59 

60 

1630584 

237-9907 

853-5837 

633-1282 

1258-2133 

8034-8164 

60 

61 

168-9450 

248-5103 

872-2629 

566-1159 

1354-4704 

8889*2980 

61 

63 

1750184 

259-4507 

891-8760 

601-0828 

1468-8280 

8674-2278 

62 

63 

181-2638 

270-8288 

412-4699 

638-1478 

1581-9342 

4042-6506 

68 

64 

187-7017 

282-6619 

434-0983 

677-4367 

1709-4889 

4447-9157 

64 

65 

194-3328 

294-9684 

456-7980 

719-0829 

1847-2481 

4898-7073 

65 

66 

201-1627 

807-7671 

480-6879 

768-2278 

19960279 

5384-0780 

66 

67 

208-1976 

821-0778 

605-6698 

810-0215 

2156-7102 

6923-4858 

67 

68 

215-4436 

834-9309 

631-9583 

859-6228 

2330-2470 

6516-8344 

68 

69 

232-9069 

849-3177 

659-5510 

912-2002 

2517-6667 

7169-5178 

69 

»70 

230-5941 

864-3905 

588-5285 

967-9322 

2720-0801 

7887-4696 

♦70 

71 

238-5119 

379-8631 

618-9549 

1027-0081 

2938-686 

8677-217 

71 

73 

246-6672 

8960566 

650-9027 

1089-6285 

8174-781 

9545-938 

72 

73 

2550673 

413-8988 

684-4478 

1156-0063 

8429-764 

10501;632 

78 

74 

263-7193 

430-4148 

719-6702 

1226-8667 

8706145 

11552  686 

74 

75 

272-6309 

448-6314 

756-6537 

1300-9487 

4002-567 

12708-964 

76 

76 

281-8098 

467-5766 

795-4864 

1380-0056 

4323-761 

18980-849 

76 

77 

291-2641 

487-3797 

836-2007 

1463-8059 

4670-662 

16379-984 

77 

78 

301-0020 

507-7709 

879-0788 

1552-6348 

6046-815 

16918-927 

78 

79 

8110321 

639-0817 

924-0274 

1646-7924 

6449-940 

18611-820 

79 

80 

821'8630 

551-2450 

971-2288 

1746-5999 

5886-935 

20474-002 

80 

81 

832-0039 

674-2948 

1020-7903 

1852-3969 

6358890 

22622-4«2 

81 

83 

843-9640 

698-2666 

1072-8298 

1964-5896 

6868-601 

24775-645 

82 

83 

854-2529 

628-1972 

1127-4713 

2083-4120 

7419-090 

27254-207 

83 

ai 

3G5-8805 

649-1251 

1184-8448 

2209-4167 

8018-617 

29980-628 

84 

85 

377-8570 

676-0901 

1245-0871 

2342-9817 

8656-706 

82979-690 

85 

86 

390-1927 

704-1337 

1808-8414 

2484-6606 

9349-163 

^78-659 

86 

87 

402-8984 

733-2991 

1874-7585 

2634-6843 

10098096 

89907625 

87 

88 

415-9854 

763-6810 

1444-4964 

2793-7123 

10906-948 

48899-277 

88 

89 

429-4650 

7951763 

1517-7212 

2962-8861 

11780-499 

48290206 

89 

90 

443-8489 

827-9883 

1694-6078 

81410752 

12728-939 

63120-226 

90 

91 

457-6494 

862-1027 

1675-8377 

3330-5397 

13748-854 

58483-249 

91 

92 

473-3789 

897-5868 

1760-1045 

8531-8721 

14848282 

64277-574 

92 

93 

487-5502 

934-4902 

1849-1098 

8744-2544 

16081-745 

70706-831 

98 

94 

503-1767 

972-8699 

1942-6663 

8969-9097 

17315-284 

77777-964 

94 

95 

519-2720 

1012-7846 

2040-6935 

4209-1042 

18701-507 

85656-760 

95 

96 

535  8502 

1054-2960 

2143-7282 

4462-6605 

20198-627 

94118-437 

90 

97 

552-9257 

1097-4679 

2251-9146 

4781-4095 

21815-518 

108625-780 

97 

98 

570-5185 

1142-8666 

2365-5103 

5016-2941 

28561-759 

118879-858 

98 

99 

588-6289 

1189-0613 

2484-7859 

6318-2718 

25447-700 

125268-294 

99 

100 

607-2877 

1237-6237 

2610-0252 

5638-8681 

[27484-516 

187796-128 

100 

t  Thip  table  shows  the  amoant  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

To  learn  the  amoant  at  the  end  of  each  year,  add  to  the  amoant  In  the  table  one  year^i  in- 
terest, or,  deduct  $1  from  next  succeeding  amoant 

ExAHPLB.— Reqnired  the  amoant  at  the  md  of  78  years  at  8  per  cent. : 

The  table  shows  against  TO  years ISOl.Onao 

Add  8  per  cent  interest •. 9.0901 

Amount  required $810.08S1 

Or,  deduct  $1  from  amoant  In  table  opposite  to  next  sncceeding  time  (70  yean— I811.08S1), 
and  the  result  is  the  same. 

•  ExAMPLB.— $1  per  year,  accumulated  seventy  years,  at  8  per  cent.  Interest,  will  anK>ant 
to  $980.00 ;  at  4  per  cent,  to  $864.S0;  at  6  per  cent.,  to  $568.58 ;  at  6  per  cent,  to $907.96; 
at  8  per  cent. ,  to  $8,730.08 ;  at  10  per  cent,  to  $7,887.47.  ,      ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 

Digitized  by  VjOOV?  IC 
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Tables  'Nos.  I.  and  11.  are  also  especially 
convenient  in  analyzing  the  workings  of  life 
insurance — a  worthy  and  essential  demand 
and  out-growth  of  the  age,  but,  like  many 
other  blessings,  so  perverted  in  many  in- 
stances as  to  be  not  only  useless,  but  mis- 
chievous. In  fact,  an  earnest  warfare  is  now 
imminent  between  the  champions  of  equity 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  adherents  of  consol- 
idated power  on  the  other.  For  convenience 
of  statement  we  will  classify  them  as  the 
Right  and  the  Ring  parties.  The  advocates 
of  the  right  are  eminently  distinguished  by 
their  reputation  for  actual  skill  and  unswerv- 
ering  honesty.  The  advocates  of  the  ring 
control  more  than  imperial  resources  of 
money  and  its  resultants. 

The  party  of  the  right  say  that  every  plain 
life  insurance  policy  is  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing items : 


Component  parts  of  the  Uniform 

Annual  Premiama. 

Uniform 

Age 

Margin  for 
and  Contin- 

Insnrance 

portion  of 

Annual  Pre- 

Deposit 

portion  of 

Annual  Pre* 

Annnal 

Premiom 

for  $1,000 

at  death. 

(4) 

gencies. 
(1) 

mlam. 

minm. 
(8) 

5" 

668 

770 

6  61 

19  89 

96 

688 

7  76 

681 

90  40 

S7 

696 

7  89 

7  18 

90  98 

28 

6  18 

788 

7  47 

9148 

99 

680 

796 

781 

99  07 

80 

6  49 

808 

8  18 

99  70 

81 

607 

8  11 

8  67 

98  86 

89 

687 

890 

896 

94  06 

83 

708 

880 

9  40 

94  78 

84 

780 

840 

986 

96  56 

86 

764 

8  61 

10  88 

9688 

86 

7  79 

864 

10  89 

97  96 

87 

806 

877 

11  86 

28  17 

88 

688 

698 

11  89 

99  15 

89 

868 

9  10 

12  47 

80  19 

40 

896 

999 

18  06 

81  80 

41 

9  28 

949 

18  70 

89  47 

49 

964 

971 

14  87 

88  72 

48 

10  09 

996 

15  06 

85  06 

44 

10  49 

10  94 

16  80 

86  46 

46 

10  86 

10  66 

16  67 

87  97 

46 

11  81 

10  99 

17  86 

89  66 

47 

11  80 

11  89 

1«18 

41  80 

48 

19  89 

11  79 

19  09 

48  18 

49 

18  88 

19  84 

19  87 

46  09 

50 

18  48 

19  97 

90  78 

47  16 

61 

14  11 

18  67 

91  09 

49  40 

69 

14  80 

14  45 

99  68 

6178 

68 

16  59 

16  89 

98  47 

64  81 

64 

16  99 

16  80 

24  48 

67  02 

66 

17  19 

17  88 

95  41 

80  91 

56 

18  00 

I8  60. 

9640 

68  00 

67 

18  94 

19  98 

97  42 

66  29 

58 

19  96 

9140 

98  47 

69  82 

69 

91  03 

98  04 

99  63 

78  60 

eo 

SS  18 

94  86 

80  60 

Tr68 

They  argue  that  the  third  column,  which, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  identical  with 


a  savings  bank  deposit,  had  better  be  retained 
and  invested  by  the  insured  either  by  deposit 
in  savings  bank  or  otherwise,  and  give  the 
following  reasons : 

1st.  Even  in  economical  Massachusetts,  as 
per  her  Insurance  Commissioner's  Report  for 
1874,  the  life  insurance  companies  reported 
the  cost  of  the  care  of  the  fiduciary  depos- 
its at  about  $6.50  on  the  $100,  while  the 
savings  banks  performed  the  same  service 
for  26  cents  on  the  $100. 

3d.  Notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  the 
insurance  companies^  administration,  its  re- 
sults were  estimated  at  about  4  per  cent., 
while  the  savings  banks  reported  above  6 
per  cent 

8d.  The  savings  banks  pay  their  deposit- 
ors in  full,  while  the  companies  seldom  will 
pay  more  than  60  cents  on  the  dollar  on 
their  fiduciary  deposits,  which  they  term  re- 
serve. 

Even  that  elevated  and  dignified  func^tion- 
ary,  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Massa- 
chusetts, said,  in  his  report  for  1872 : 

"  No  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  policy- 
holder in  the  reserve  is  recognized;  nor  is 
any  legal  right  to  withdraw  any  part  of  it 
recognized.  The  policy-holder  is  entitled  to 
a  performance  of  the  stipulations  entered 
into  with  him  by  the  company,  and  to  that 
only." 

Sheppard  Homans  told  the  American  So- 
cial Science  Association,  at  Detroit,  May  18, 
1875: 

*  *  ♦  "The  omission  to  pay  any  one 
premium  will,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
work  a  forfeiture  of  the  insurance,  and  a 
confiscation  of  the  deposit  portions  of  all 
previous  payments.  Such  stringent  penalties 
are  not  necessary  in  a  contract  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  would  never  have  been  assented  to 
had  policy-holders  understood  their  true  in- 
terests." 

This  we  can  not  believe  to  be  always  the 
case,  although  Elizur  Wright,  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  actuary  in  the  world,  at  the 
same  meeting  was  equally  forcible  and  ex- 
plicit. 

With  table  No.  I.,  and  the  abstract  above 
given,  the  reader,  if  he  can  procure  a  table 
of  "expectations,"  can  figure  the  economic 
results  near  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses.   We  will  illustrate  by  an  example.^^ 
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COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLE— IIL 
The  amount  of  One  Dollar  for  any  Nmnber  of  Yeais. 


T«tn. 

SperOent 

4perCent. 

SperCent 

6  per  Cent 

SperCent. 

10  per  Cent 

Tem. 

1 

1-0800 

1-0400 

1-0500 

1-0600 

10800 

1-1000 

1 

2 

10609 

1-0816 

11025 

11286 

1-1664 

1-2100 

2 

8 

10927 

1-1249 

1-1576 

1-1910 

12597 

1-8310 

8 

4 

11265 

11699 

1-2155 

1-2625 

1-3605 

1*4641 

4 

5 

1-1598 

1-2167 

1*2768 

1-3382 

1-4698 

1-6105 

5 

6 

11941 

1-2653 

1-8401 

1-4185 

1-6869 

1-7716 

6 

7 

1-2299 

1-8159 

1-4071 

15036 

1-7138 

1*9487 

7 

8 

1-2668 

1-8686 

1-4775 

1-5938 

1-8509 

21436 

8 

9 

1-8048 

1-4283 

1-6518 

1-6895 

1-9990 

2-3579 

9 

10 

1-8489 

1-4802 

1*6289 

1-7908 

2-1689 

2-5937 

10 

11 

1-8842 

16895 

1*7103 

1-8983 

2*3316 

2-8531 

11 

12 

1-4258 

1-6010 

1*7959 

2-0123 

2-5182 

8*1384 

12 

18 

1-4685 

1-6651 

1*8856 

2-1829 

2-7196 

8-4528 

13 

14 

1*5126 

1-7817 

1-9799 

2-2609 

2-9872 

8-7975 

14 

♦15 

1-5580 

1-8009 

2-0789 

2-3966 

81722 

41778 

15» 

16 

1-6047 

1-8780 

2-1829 

2-5404 

8-4239 

4-5950 

16 

17 

1-6528 

1-9479 

2-2920 

2-6928 

8-7000 

5-0646 

17 

18 

1-7024 

2-0268 

2-40«6 
2*5270 

2-8543 

8-9960 

6-5699 

18 

19 

1-7535 

2-1068 

80256 

4-3157 

6-1159 

19 

20 

1-8061 

2-1911 

2*6583 

8-2071 

4-6610 

6-7274 

20 

21 

1-8608 

2-2788 

2*7800 

8-3996 

6-0338 

7-4002 

21 

22 

1-9161 

2-3699 

2*9263 

8-6035 

6-4365 

8-1403 

22 

28 

1-9786 

2-4647 

8-0715 

8-8197 

5-8715 

8-9543 

23 

24 

2-082^ 

2-5633 

3-2251 

4-0489 

6*3412 

9-8497 

24 

25 

2-0988 

2-6658 

8-3864 

4-2919 

6-8485 

108847 

25 

26 

21566 

27725 

8-5557 

4-5494 

7-3964 

11-9182 

26 

27 

2i^l8 

2-8684 

8-7835 

4-8223 

7-9881 

13-1100 

27 

28 

2-2879 

2-9987 

8-9202 

51117 

8-6271 

14-4210 

28 

20 

2-8566 

8-1187 

4-1162 

5-4184 

9-3173 

15-8631 

29 

80 

2-4278 

8-2434 

4-8219 

6*7435 

10-0627 

17-4494 

80 

81 

2-5001 

8-3781 

4-5380 

60881 

10-8677 

191943 

81 

82 

2-5751 

8-5081 

4-7649 

6-4534 

11-7371 

211188 

82 

88 

2-6528 

8-6484 

5-0082 

6-8406 

12-6761 

28-2252 

83 

84 

2-7819 

8-7948 

6-2533 

7-2511 

13-6902 

26-5477 

84 

85 

2-8189 

3-9461 

6*5160 

7-6861 

14-7853 

281024 

85 

86 

2-8988 

41039 

5*»18 
6-0^14 

8-1473 

15-9682 

30-9127 

86 

87 

2.9852. 

4-2681 

8-6368 

17-2456 

340039 

37 

88 

8-0748 

4-4888 

6-8866 

9-1543 

18-6253 

87-4043 

88 

89 

8-1670 

4-6164 

6-7048 

9-7086 

20-1158 

41-1448 

89 

40 

8-2620 

4-8010 

7-0400 

10-2857 

21-7245 

45-2698 

40 

41 

8-8599 

4^9981 

7-8920 

10-9029 

23-4625 

49-7852 

41 

42 

8-4607 

5-1928 

7-7616 

11-6570 

25  3895 

54-7637 

42 

48 

85645 

5-4005 

8*1497 

12-2505 

27-8666 

60-2401 

43 

44 

8-6715 

66165 

8-5572 

12-9850 

29-5560 

66-2641 

44 

45 

8-7816 

5-8411 

8-9850 

13-7646 

31-9204 

72*8905 

45 

46 

8-8950 

6-0748 

9-4843 

14-5905 

84-4741 

801795 

46 

47 

4-0119 

68178 

9-9060 

15-4659 

87-2820 

881975 

47 

48 

4-1828 

6-5705 

10-4018 

16-8939 

40-2106 

97-0172 

48 

49 

4-2562 

6*8838 

10*9218 

17-3775 

43-4274 

106.7190 

49 

50 

4-8889 

7-1067 

11*5674 

18-4202 

46-9016 

117-3909 

50 

•  BzAXFLE.— $1  accamnlated  for  fifteen  yeaw,  at  8  per  cent.  Interest,  will  amonnt  to 
$1.56 ;  at  4  per  cent,  to  $1.80;  at  5  per  cent,  to  $2.06 :  at 6  per  cent,  to  $S.40 ;  at  8per 
cent,  to  $8.17;  or  at  10  per  ccyit.,  to  $4.18. 

If  it  f  s  desired  to  learn  what  $1,  at  any  given  interest  componnded  from  the  date  of  the 
settlement  of  Virginia  in  1607,  wonld  amonnt  to  in  1875— say  268  years— multiply  the  resnlt 
of  100  years  by  100  years  (this  gives  result  in  900  years),  and  multiply  that  resnlt  by  68,  and 
you  have  the  required  amount  To  prove  the  correctness  of  which,  take  other  numbers  <^ 
years,  the  sum  of  which  amounts  to  S68— say  88,  89,  and  90— and  multiply  the  amount  <^ 
posite  them  together;  or  take  four  Csctors— say  67— and  multiply  together  four  times. 

These  processes,  while  fluniliarizlng  stndents  with  the  amazing  power  of  compounding 
interest,  will  fix  indelibly  on  their  minds  the  utter  absurdity  of  attempting  to  pay,  or  ex- 
pecting to  receive,  a  greater  per  centage  for  interest  than  the  creative  power  of  industry 
can  produce.  r 
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1876.]     THE  ABSORBING   POWER   OF  INTEREST  ON  MONET,     17S 


COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLE -IV. 
The  amount  of  One  DoUar  tar  anj  Number  of  Years. 


Ymn, 

SperOent 

4perCeBt 

SperOent 

eperCcat 

SperOent. 

lOperOent 

Ymn. 

61 

4-5154 

7-8910 

12-0408 

19-5254 

50-6537 

129-1299 

51 

62 

4-6509 

7-6866 

12-6428 

20-6969 

54-7060 

142-0429 

52 

63  ' 

4-7904 

7-9941 

18-2749 

21-9387 

69-0825 

1562472 

53 

64 

4-9841 

8-8138 

18-9887 

23-2550 

63-8001 

171-8719 

54 

65 

5-0821 

8-6464 

14-6856 

24-6503 

68-9189 

1890591 

55 

66 

5-2846 

8-9922 

15-3674 

261293 

74-4270 

207-9651 

66 

67 

5-3917 

8-3519 

16-1358 

27.6971 

80-3811 

228-7616 

57 

68 

5-5534 

9-7260 

16-9426 

29-3589 

86-8116 

251-6377 

58 

69 

5-7200 

10-1150 

17-7897 

311205 

93-7565 

276-8015 

59 

60 

58916 

10-5196 

18-6792 

32-9877 

101-2571 

304-4816 

60 

61 

6-0684 

10-9404 

19-6181 

34-9670 

109-8576 

834-9298 

61 

62 

6-2504 

li-3780 

20-5938 

370650 

11810C2 

368-4228 

62 

63 

6-4379 

11-8832 

21-6235 

89-2889 

1275547 

405-2651 

63 

64 

6-6311 

128065 

22-7047 

41-64d^ 

187-7591 

445-7916 

64 

65 

6-8300 

12-7987 

28-8399 

441450 

148-7798 

490-3707 

65 

66 

70349 

13-8107 

25-0819 

46-7987 

160-6822 

539-4078 

66 

67 

72460 

18-8431 

26-2886 

49-6018 

173-5368 

593-3486 

67 

68 

7-4633 

14-3968 

27-5977 

525774 

187-4198 

652-6834 

68 

G9 

7-6872 

149727 

28-9775 

55-7320 

202-4133 

717-9518 

69 

•70 

7-9178 

15-5716 

804264 

590759 

218-6064 

7897470 

70» 

71 

81554 

16-1945 

31-9477 

62-6205 

2360949 

868-7217 

71 

72 

8-4000 

16-8423 

33-5451 

66-3777 

254.9825 

955-5938 

72 

78 

8-6520 

17-5160 

35  2224 

70-3604 

275-8811 

1051-1532 

78 

74 

8-9116 

182166 

36-9835 

74-5820 

«97-4116 

1156-2685 

74 

75 

91789 

189453 

38-8827 

790669 

321-2045 

1271-8954 

75 

78 

9-4543 

19-7031 

40-7743 

83-8003 

846-9009 

1399.0849 

76 

77 

9-7379 

20-4912 

42-8180 

88-8284 

374-6530 

1538-9934 

77 

78 

100301 

21-3108 

44-9537 

94-1581 

404-6252 

1692-8927 

78 

79 

10-3810 

22-1683 

47-2014 

99-8075 

436-9952 

18621820 

79 

60 

106409 

23-0498 

49-5614 

105-7960 

471-9548 

2048-4002 

80 

81 

109601 

23-9718 

520895 

112-1438 

509-7112 

22QS3-2402 

81 

82 

11-2889 

249307 

54-6415 

118-8724 

550-4881 

2478-5643 

82 

83 

11-6276 

25  9279 

57-3786 

126-0047 

594-5272 

2726-4207 

83 

84 

11-9764 

26-9650 

60-2422 

183-5650 

642-0893 

29990628 

84 

85 

12-3357 

28-0486 

63-2544 

141-5789 

693-4565 

8298-9690 

85 

86 

12-7058 

29-1663 

66-4171 

150-0736 

748-9330 

3028-8659 

86 

87 

130870 

80-3320 

69-7379 

159  0781 

808-8476 

3991-7525 

87 

88 

13-4796 

31-5452 

73-2248 

168-6227 

873-5555 

4390-9278 
^0-0206 

88 

89 

13-8839 

82  8071 

76-8861 

173-7401 

943-4399 

89 

»0 

14-8005 

84-1193 

80-7304 

189-4645 

1018-9154 

5813-0226 

90 

91 

147295 

85-4841 

84-7669 

200-8324 

1100-4283 

5844-8249 

91 

92 

151714 

36'9035 

89-0052 

212-8823 

1188-4626 

6428-7574 

92 

93 

15-6265 

38-3796 

93-4555 

225-6553 

1283-5396 

7071-6381 

93 

94 

160953 

39-9148 

981288 

239-1946 

1386-2227 

7778-7964 

94 

95 

16-5782 

41-5114 

1030347 

253-5463 

1497-1205 

8556-6760 

95 

96 

170755 

43-1718 

108-1864 

268-7590 

1616-8902 

9412-8437 

96 

97 

17-5878 

44-8987 

113-5957 

284-8846 

1746-2414 

10358-578 

97 

98 

18-1154 

46-6947 

1192755 

801-9776 

1885-9407 

11888-936 

98 

99 

18-6589 

48-5625 

125-2393 

320-0968 

2036-8160 

12527-829 

99 

100 

19-2186 

50-5049 

181-5013 

839-d021 

2199-7613 

13780-612 

100 

*  BzAMPLB.— $1  accamolated  for  eeventy  years,  at  8  per  cent  interest,  will  amount  to 
$7.9t ;  at  4  per  cent.,  to  $1&JS7 ;  at  6  per  cent,  to  |80.48;  at  6  per  cent,  to  $60.06 ;  at  8  per 
cent,  to  $918.61 ;  or  at  10  per  cent.,  to  $TB9.75. 

To  find  the  reanlts  of  a  dollar  componnded  a  nnmber  of  years  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
table,  multiply  together  the  soma  set  opposite  to  snch  two  or  more  periods  as,  added  tai> 
gether,  will  produce  the  reqoired  time. 

EzAXFLEs.— Wanted,  the  amoont  of  one  dollar,  at  8  per  cent,  for  108  years. 

The  sum  of  106  can  be  prodoced  h^  very  many  combinations,  bnt  we  will  select- 
Si  years,  and  find  opposite S.B001 

W         ♦♦  U  »*  8^4QQQ 

Moltiply  these  together,  and  we  find  the  resnlt  to  be 91.000 

To  prore  the  same,  select  other  figures  producing  108  when  added,  say— 

100  years,  resulting IP.9186 

8     "  -       1.0097 

Multiply  together,  and  the  same  result  ensues.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Snppose  the  age  of  the  applicant  to  be  85. 
On  reference  to  the  **  Carlisle  Expectation  " 
table,  we  find  that  the  average  probabilitiea 
are  that  he  will  live  81  years  longer.  Now 
turn  to  the  tabular  extract  above,  and  he 
will  see  that  the  company  expects  him  to  de- 
posit (column  8)  with  them  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  $10.88. 

By  referring  to  table  L  he  will  see  that 
to  learn  the  value  of  those  amounts  so  paid 
at  the  end  of  81  years  at  4  per  cent,  (the  as- 
sumed company's  rate)  would  be  $10.88  mul- 
tiplied by  $59.88,  would  be  $612.86. 

Should  he  pay  for  insurance  by  column  2, 
and  add  for  expenses  column  1,  and  deposit 
the  $10.88  in  a  savings  bank  at  6  per  cent., 
the  table  tells  lis  that  such  sum  should  be 
multiplied  by  the  factor  obtained  by  rule  t, 
$89.90,  the  handsome  result  of  $919.27  would 
appear.  Should  he  be  a  Western  man,  he 
could  readily  get  10  per  cent,  on  satisfac- 
tory security.  Table  I.  shows  the  factor  for 
that  calculation  to  be  $200.14,  resulting  in 
the  very  handsome  accumulation  of  $1,879.44. 
And  in  event  of  death  at  that  time,  he  would 
receive  the  $875.98,  or  the  $2,067.45  from  the 
savings  bank  or  other  investment  besides  the 
insurance  money. 

One  drawback  exists  as  a  partial  set-oflF.  By 
the  new  plan  the  premiums,  instead  of  being 
uniformly  $26.38  each  year,  would  gradually 
increase  in  the  ratio  indicated  by  column  2. 
What  would  be  the  cost  or  value  of  that  in- 
crease can  readily  be  ascertained  by  table  III. 

BBBULT  OP  8  PER  CENT.  EARNING,  AND  10 
PER  CENT.  COST  OP  MONET. 

From  tables  III.  and  IV.  we  learn  that  $1 
compounded  yearly  at  8  per  cent  (the  rate 
of  increase  earned  by  the  average  farmer,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Campbell)  would  result  in 
$19.21  in  100  years. 

But  if  he  and  his  descendants  agree  to  pay 
10  per  cent.,  we  find  by  reference  to  table 
IV.  that  as  the  principal  and  increase  of 
each  dollar  is  $18,780.61,  he  has  bound  him- 
self and  them  to  pay  that  figure. 

PROPORTIONATE  RESULTS  OP  COMPOUNDING 
$1  FOR  100  YEARS  AT  VARIOUS  RATES  PER 
CENT — RATIO  TO  1  PER  CENT. 

1  Der  cent '^•'70 

4*^»»      7.84, or «l>onttX  times  1  per  cent 

8       ♦»      ig.Sa,  or  7  times  1  per  cent. 

4  •♦      60.60,  or  18X  times  1  per  cent 

5  •»      I8t.60,  or46Umeslperoent 

C       "      889.80,  or  185  times  1  per  cent 

8       "      2,800.00,  or  816  times  1  per  cent 

JO     "      18,780.61,  or  6,104  times  1  per  cent. 


The  reader  who,  because  twice  8  make  6, 
has  concluded  that  in  compounding  of  inter- 
est the  same  rule  prevails,  will  please  note 
that,  as  above,  the  interest  at  8  per  cent,  i^  ? 
times  for  that  period  what  it  aggregates  at 
1  per  cent.,  and  that  6  per  cent,  is  about  18 
times  that  of  8,  and  that  10  per  cent,  is  40 
times  that' of  6  per  cent.. 

He  will  also  see  that  if  Mr.  Jones  conid 
borrow  $100  for  100  years  at  the  rate  the 
nation  loans  the  national  banks — to  wit,  1 
per  cent,  compounded  each  year — be  would 
owe  at  the  end  of  the  term  $270.  And 
that  if  he  loaned  the  same  at  the  present 
current  rates  to  a  Western  fanner — to  wit, 
10  per  cent,  on  same  terms  of  compounding 
and  payment — the  farmer  would  owe  the 
sum  of  $1,878,061.20,  being  an  increase  of 
aggregation  of  farmers^  rate  over  cost  of  same 
to  national  banks  of  $1,877,791.20,  which 
would  be  the  national-bank  man^s  profit 
Kow,  here  is  where  comes  in  our 

HORAIi. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  our  Congress  to 
legislate  somewhat  for  the  producer,  and  not 
so  exclusively  for  the  exchanger,  or,  as  they 
call  him  out  west,  the  middleman  ? 

JOHN  G.   DRJSIV. 

<•»     ■ 

Coal  Pkodijction  of  the  Unitkd 
States.  —  The  corrected  returns  from  tlw 
different  mining  sections  of  the  country  show 
an  important  increase  in  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  1874  above  the  estimate 
figures  given  in  January  last.  Pennsylvania 
supplies  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  coal 
output ;  Ohio  about  8  per  cent  of  the  whole ; 
Maryland  about  5i  per  cent  of  the  grand 
total ;  Illinois  contributes  5  per  cent ;  Indi- 
ana about  2  per  cent  Virginia,  from  being 
the  State  in  which  coal  was  first  mined,  has 
become  one  of  the  smallest  producers,  Tht 
following  statement,  from  the  Engmeerimf 
and  Mining  Journal^  gives  the  product  <rf 
coal  in  1874: 

Net  tons     Groae  tarn 
of  8,000  lb.    ofl,S401h. 

Anthracite  coal r'.\"i:iAk'^'^^'^  «l,«Mai 

Bituminous  coal,  including  «,oOO,- 

000 tons  used  In  the  m«»°*«*^«^gj^  ^MS^ 

tureofcoke *^!?S'SS  *r5&S 

Lignite  or  brown  coal 1,»17,0»  1,0P6.» 

Total  production 60,74T,l't5       45^300^ 

Digitized  by  CjOOQLC 
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GBlttT*t«  the  pbytkMl  mHB  exaliulT«ly»  and  joo  luivt  «n  •thltt*  or  •  Mrag*  |  the  moral  only,  ud  70a  baT*  in  oiitliiulaai  or  a  manlao ;  tbo  iotol- 
nmri  only,  and  70a  havo  a  dlwawd  oddity— It  may  bo  a  moottor.  It  U  only  by  tralniag  all  togotbw  tho  pbyrioal,  intolloetaal,  and  aphitaal-^at 
tht  noMplttt  man  eau  bo  fonnod. 


INJURY    OF    BBAIN-TWO    REMARKABLE    GASES. 


Editor  of  Phrenological  Journal: 

AFTER  reading  an  account  of  the  "  Cel- 
ebrated Crow-bar  Case  "  in  the  April 
number  of  your  Journal,  and  your  remarks 
in  connection,  which  throw  so  much  light  on 
the  subject,  I  will  give  you  a  concise  state- 
ment of  two  comparatively  minor  accidents, 
of  similar  character,  which  happened  at  a 
later  date  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1878,  Tommie 
Vandavery,  a  mulatto  boy,  aged  six  years, 
was  attacked  and  goaded  by  a  cow,  whose 
boms  projected  anteriorly,  turning  upward 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty-flve  degrees,  and 
terminating  in  very  small  points.  Tommie 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  cow,  when,  with 
an  upward  and  outward  thrust  of  the  head 
she  struck  him  with  the  sharp  point  of  the 
right  horn,  that  entering  the  inner  canthus 
of  the  left  eye,  penetrating  the  roof  of  the 
orbit,  passing  upward  and  outward,  and 
coming  out  in  the  region  of  the  sutures  of 
the  left  parietal  and  frontal  bones,  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  scalp,  fracturing  the  frontal 
bone  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbicular 
arch  to  the  frontal  border,  throwing  the 
whole  back,  as  a  door  on  its  hinges,  the  skin 
of  the  temple  forming  the  hinge.  The  horn 
plowed,  as  it  were,  a  slight  furrow  in  the  an- 
terior lobe  of  the  brain. 

The  doctor  removed  all  clots,  together 
with  about  a  teaspoonful  of  brain,  dissecting 
and  removing  the  fractured  bones  or  pieces, 
four  in  number,  from  the  scalp,  leaving  as 
much  of  the  periosteum  as  possible.  After 
carefully  replacing  the  skin  over  the  exposed 
brain,  he  closed  the  wound  with  nineteen 
interrupted  silk  sutures,  and  covered  the 
whole  with  water-dressing,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  the  25th  of  September,  when  the 
patient  had  sufficiently  recovered  for  the 
doctor  to  suspend  his  attendance. 


The  points  of  special  interest  in  this  case 
are,  the  entire  absence  of  fever  from  first  to 
last  The  little  fellow  is  very  sprightly,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  impairment  of 
a  single  intellectual  faculty  since  his  recove- 
ry. He  does  not  complain  of  any  unpleasant 
sensation  in  the  region  of  the  wound,  and 
his  face  is  but  slightly  disfigured. 

[Remarks. — ^There  are  two  facts  connected 
with  this  case  which  are  interesting.  The 
first  is,  that  the  horn  was  very  sharp,  and 
probably  smooth,  acting  upon  the  brain-mat* 
ter  as  a  bodkin  would  upon  meat,  or  as  it 
would  in  a  sack  of  wool,  dividing  rather  than 
lacerating  the  structure.  In  this  there  is  a 
resemblance  to  the  crow-bar  case.  That  bar, 
having  been  pointed  and  smooth,  acted  upon 
the  brain  matter  in  a  similar  manner.  An- 
other point  of  interest  is  that  the  surgeon 
had  the  wisdom  to  apply  water-dressings* 
which  tended  to  subdue  any  expression  of 
fever.  As  the  brain  is  the  seat  where  all 
pain  is  recorded,  it  is  a  wonderful  fact  that 
the  brain  itself  is  without  sense  of  pain ;  con- 
sequently, an  injury  of  the  brain  frequently 
produces  less  physical  suffering  than  equal 
iigury  to  almost  any  other  part  of  the  sys- 
tem.— Eds.] 

The  other  case  occurred  on  the  9th  day  ol 
March,  1875.  I  visited  the  patient  with  the 
physician,  and  know  the  statement  I  make 
to  be  correct,  and  not  at  all  exaggerated. 

About  three  o^clook  in  the  afterooon^  Dr^ 
T was  called  in  haste  to  see  James  Dun- 
can, a  young  man  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
His  general  health  had  been  good,  disposi- 
tion easy  and  quiet,  temperament  muscular, 
constitution  strong  and  sound*.  On  arrival, 
he  found  the  patient  in  bed,  suffering  in- 
tensely with  his  eyes,  which  were  much 
swollen  and  filled  with  burnt  powder.  A 
glancing  wound  was  shown,  commencing  a 
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little  above  and  behind  the  outer  angle  of 
the  right  eye,  and  extending  upward  toward 
the  temple.  Anoi^eri  apparently  a  bruise  or 
flesh-wound,  in  an  exact  central  perpendicu- 
lar line  of  the  forehead,  oyer  the  organ  of 
ETentuality.  An  accident  had  occurred  to 
the  patient  from  the  bursting  of  a  gun. 

Being  perfectly  conscious  and  rational,  and 
Complaining  oi  nothing  but  nls  eyes,  tne 
doctor  appr^eaded  no  danger  cacept  that 
the  effects  of  the  powder-bum  might  termin- 
ate in  the  permanent  loss  of  the  wounded 
man^s  vision.  After  cleaning  out  the  eyes 
and  dressing  t&em  with  an^hn  poultice,  and 
applying  wet  clothsio  the  forehead,  he  direct- 
ed the  treatment  to  be  repeated  and  continued 
till  his  next  visit,  and  was  about  to  leave, 
when  the  patient  remarked  that  his  feet  were 
very  cold.  The  doctor  recognizing  this  as 
an  nnflivorable  symptom,  returned  to  the 
bedside  and  examined  the  pulse,  found  it 
only  fiffcy-flve  per  minute— low  and  languid. 
Unable  to  account  for  such  a  pulse  and  cold 
feet,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  so 
far  as  discovered,  his  attention  reverted  to 
the  probability  of  a  fracture  or  pressure  of 
the  ^ull,  or  other  substance  on  the  brain, 
caudng  an  interruption  of  its  natural  power 
and  activity. 

He  therefore  took  a  small  silver  probe, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  shot  stuck  on  the 
end  of  a  wire,  and  examined  ithe  wound  on 
the  temple,  but  found  no  fracture.  He  then 
examined  the  bruised  looking  ijpot  cm  the 
forehead,  and  found,  not  a  mere  fracture, 
but  an  oval-shaped  hole,  crosswise  through 
the  skull,  about  the  size  of  the  Httle  finger- 
nail, or  something  larger. 

Turning  the  patient  so  that  his  face  lay 
directly  upward,  he  inserted  the  probe  .gently 
and  skillfully,  and  found  that  it  descended 
by  its  own  weight  in  a  perpendicular  line  to 
the  depth  of  8f  inches,  and  then  met  with 
resistance  from  brain  tissure. 

Repeated  careful  examinations  eatisfied 
him  that  the  wound  terminated  where  the  ' 
probe  stopped,  and  that  there  was  no  foreign 
matter  lodged  within.  The  patient  was  per- 
fectly conscious,  mentally,  all  the  time,  but 
•entirely  unconscious  of  any  feeling  or  sensa- 
tion of  pain  from  the  probing.  He  was  asked, 
while  probing,  if  it  hurt,  and  answered, "  Ifo, 
sir;  I  hardly  feel  it.'* 


Here  were  myateiious  fruits,  altogether  be- 
yond our  comprehension  —  the  drall  and 
membrane  broken  tbrough,  the  brain  pene- 
trated, 8»d,  judging  from  the  disseelikm  of 
a  brain  since,  the  substance  which  produced 
the  wound  must  have  passed  into  the  wrpu» 
eoUosum  one  or  two  inches.  Tet  noUiiug 
was  found  within,  and  no  way  of  escape  di»- 
covered ;  no  pain,  no  pressure,  and  no  on- 
conscionsness  except  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident. 

We  went  to  work  to  learn  all  the  fkcis 
connected  with  the  case,  so  that  we  might 
arrive  at  a  more  satis&ctory  conclusion  than 
we  had  yet  reached,  and  were  informed  by 
the  patient  and  his  family  that  he  had  gone 
out  hunting  in  the  evening  with  his  younger 
brother ;  shot  at  some  game,  killing  nothing ; 
thought  his  load  rather  light,  and  loaded 
again,  rather  extravagantly.  Having  reached 
a  straw-stack  in  the  field,  where  he  saw  aonoe 
birds  upon  the  ground,  he  crept  up  behind 
the  stack,  and  then  slipped  around  so  as  to 
see  the  birds  and  get  a  shot  at  them.  He 
told  his  little  brother  that  he  had  better  get 
out  of  the  way,  as  his  gun  might  burst ;  and 
the  latter,  acting  on  the  suggestion,  crawled 
around  to  the  opposite  side,  out  of  danger. 
James  fired— the  gun  burst  Then  Jamee 
called  to  his  brother  to  "  Come  here,**  and  he 
was  found  standing  in  a  stooping  position, 
vrith  his  hand  upon  his  forehead.  He  re- 
marked, "  Look  here  I  ** 

His  brother  went  up  to  him,  took  him  by 
the  arm  and  led  him  to  the  house,  which 
was  about  400  yards  distant  Since  hia  re- 
covery, James  recollects  coming  to  the  hooae, 
and  asking  how  far  it  was,  but  nothing  that 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  of 
calling  to  his  brother  immediately  after. 

The  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  of  the  ^nn 
were  produced,  separate,  as  they  were  picked 
up  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  The 
breech-pin  and  cap-tube  were  missing,  and 
have  never  been  found.  On  examining  the 
barrel  we  found  the  butt  end  cracked  on  both 
fiidea,  and  considerably  enlarged,  with  spirals 
or  threads  for  a  screw,  the  barrel  being  orig- 
inally open  at  both  ends.  The  breech-pin,  in 
a  gun  of  this  kind,  is  a  piece  of  solid  iron, 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  something  like 
a  hammer  and  handle;  the  hammer  screwing 
into  the  barrel,  and,  when  thus  screwed  on. 
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looks  like  a  part  of  the  barrel.  The  pin  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  same,  is  about  as  wide  as 
the  finger-nail,  flat  one  way  and  tapering  to  a 
point ;  this  laps  on,  and  is  screwed  into  the 
wooden  stock  by  two  small  screws.  When 
'  thns  attached  it  hold^  the  stock  and  barrel 
firmly  together. 

From  such  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
the  positions  of  a  gun  and  a  man^s  face  in  the 
act  of  shooting,  we  conclude  that  the  tube, 
which  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  barrel 
in  flying  off*,  must  have  produced  the  scratch 
on  the  temple,  while  the  breech-pin  produced 
the  wound  in  the  forehead,  penetrating  the 
brain ;  and  that  James  must  have  pulled  it 
out,  unconsciously,  and  thrown  it  down  into 
the  straw.  Or,  that  the  pin,  being  heavy  at 
one  end,  and  he  stooping  over,  it  might  have 
fallen  out  of  its  own  weight. 

The  force  expended  in  bursting  the  bar- 
rel and  tearing  the  pin  loose  from  the  stock, 
which  was  badly  shivered,  probably  pre- 
vented it  from  penetrating  its  full  length. 
This  much  we  can  reasonably  account  for; 
but  how  a  man  can  be  so  seriously  wounded 
in  BO  vital  a  point  as  the  brain,  retain  his 
consciousness  and  suffer  so  little  —  or  even 
live — is  the  part  we  can  not  understand,  and 
would  like  to  have  scientific  light  upon. 

I  will  add,  that  for  several  days  after  the 
accident  the  patient  was  extremely  sensitive 
to  light.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  shade 
his  face  so  that  he  would  not  feel  the  effects 
of  the  least  degree  of  light  admitted  into  the 
room ;  and  it  seemed  to  shock  his  whole  nerv- 
ous system.  At  one  time  when  I  was  present, 
the  curtain  near  the  bed  was  drawn  aside 
just  a  little,  to  admit  light  enough  for  the 
doctor  to  examine  his  tongue,  when  the  pa- 
tient made  a  nervous  start,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Shut  that  window."  He  had  at  the  time  a 
thick  poultice  and  three  or  four  wet  cloths 
doubled  over  both  eyes. 

Treatment :  The  feet  were  bathed  in  warm 
water,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  probing 
occasionally  for  two  weeks,  diminishing  the 
depth  each  time  as  it  healed  and  closed  at 
the  bottom.  Cold  wet  cloths  were  applied 
to  the  head  day  and  night  till  all  danger  of 
fever  or  inflammation  was  passed.  The  room 
was  kept  quiet  and  darkened  for  several 
days,  and  gradually  illuminated  as  the  pa- 
tient recovered. 


Whenever  the  external  surface  of  the 
wound  happened  to  close,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  bloody  accumulations 
within,  it  invariably  produced  drowsiness 
or  stupor. 

At  one  time,  some  ten  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, the  doctor,  having  a  large  practice  and 
considering  James  out  of  danger,  was  absent 
several  days.  He  was  then  sent  for,  and 
found  the  patient  so  drowsy  and  stupid  that 
he  could  scarcely  arouse  him,  or  get  his  at- 
iiention  when  aroused.  On  examining  the 
wound  he  found  it  closed,  and  at  once  cut 
and  probed,  letting  out  the  bloody  matter. 
The  patient  waked  up  almost  immediately, 
remarking  that  he  felt  "  so  much  better,"  but 
complained  of  a  dull  pain  in  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  which  soon  passed  off 

Now  the  young  man  has  recovered,  with- 
out the  least  perceptible  mental  derange- 
ment, and  is  well  enough  to  be  walking  and 
riding  about  the  neighborhood,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everybody.  There  is  a  slight  inden- 
tation in  the  center  of  the  forehead,  while 
the  face  is  very  little  disfigured. 

Both  of  the  above-mentioned  cases  were 
treated  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Thomas,  whose  photo- 
graph I  sent  you  sometime  since  for  a  delin- 
eation of  character,  which  you  wrote  out  and 
forwarded  to  me  before  seeing  his  biography, 
which  was  prepared  by  mysel£ 

Tours,  respectfully,         s.  j.  davis. 

PiXBBOKB,  KT.      • 

[Rbmabks. — ^The  location  of  the  external 
injury  in  the  center  of  the  forehead  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  wound  was  directly 
over  the  falciform  fissure,  and  that  the  probe 
entered  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
passing  down  probably  between  the  falciform 
process  and  the  lobes  of  the  brain.  We  saw 
a  man  who  had  received  a  bullet  exactly 
in  the  center  of  the  forehead,  above  Individ- 
uality. It  passed  seven  and  a  half  inches 
into  the  head.  A  probe  was  put  into  the 
orifice,  but  the  bullet  was  not  recovered,  yet 
in  three  weeks  the  man  was  well.  Very  little 
matter  had  oozed  from  the  wound,  which 
healed  up  on  the  surface  nicely:  and  it 
is  doubtflil  whether  the  bullet  had  seriously 
lacerated  the  brain,  or  that  part  of  the 
dura  maUr  which  constitutes  the  dividing 
membrane  between  the  two  hemispheres. — 
Eds.] 
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BEST    AND    RECREATION. 


DURINQ-  the  prevailence  of  the  summer 
heat,  many  hard-working  denizens  of 
our  cities  take  a  brief  respite  from  office,  shop, 
or  desk  for  rural  repose  and  recreation.  This 
is  not  only  right,  but  quite  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  healthful  balance  be- 
tween brain  and  body  which  is  necessary 
to  efficient  successful  activity.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  for  a  man  whose  brain  is  kept  entirely 
occupied  wlien  at  home  to  think  that  because 
he  remains  yigoroua,  notwithstanding  the 
July  heat,  he  can  labor  on  assiduously  and 
"  come  out  all  right  "  in  the  end.  No  matter 
what  his  strength,  his  mind  and  body  craye 
occasional  relief  from  the  monotony  of  one 
constant  routine,  and,  if  denied,  the  former 
will  ere  long  commence  to  lose  yigor  and 
grip.  A  writer  in  an  exchange  views  the 
subject  from  the  right  point  of  view,  physi- 
ologically and  phrenologically,  as  follows : 

Multitudes  of  earth^s  toiling  millions  have 
died  while  striving  to  make  enough  to  retire 
from  business,  and  in  a  beautiful  cottage  on 
their  farm  to  spend  the  remnant  of  their 
days  in  rest,  having  nothing  in  particular  to 
do.  Perhaps  one  in  a  million  of  the  hopers 
does  make  money  enough  to  enable  him  to 
retire  to  his  country-seat,  and,  for  a  year  or 
two,  while  he  is  fixing  it  up  to  his  notion, 
all  goes  on  charmingly,  but  when  everything 
is  completed  to  his  mind,  and  he  has  noth- 
ing more  to  take  up  his  attention,  he  eats  and 
sleeps  and  lounges  around  for  a  few  months 
longer,  falls  into  disease,  and  dies ;  or,  if  he 
has  unusual  force  of  character  and  power  of 
observation,  he  notices  that  both  health  and 
happiness  are  passing  from  him,  and  tracing 
this  to  the  true  cause  of  an  inactive  body 
and  an  unoccupied  mind,  he  resolves  to  "  sell 
out,"  and  plunge  again  into  the  vortex  of 
business. 

Recently  an  old  schoolmate  —  younger, 
graduating  in  the  same  class  thirty-seven 
years  ago— writes  that  "  both  body  and  mind 
are  worn  out;  the  slightest  physical  labor  ex- 
hausts him,  "  and  "  any  eflfort  to  think,  study, 
or  even  read  so  wearies  the  brain  that  life  is 
felt  as  a  burden."  He  withdrew  from  his 
professional  duties,  which  he  had  performed 
In  the  place  for  twenty-five  years,  with  honor 
♦o  himself,  hfiving  secured  the  love,  confi- 


dence, and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
gave  up  his  calling  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining rest,  as  a  means  of  health. 

The  number  of  families  is  increasing  every 
day  who  give  up  housekeeping  as  a  means 
of  rest  from  family  cares,  and  resort  to  that 
miserable  and  most  unwise  mode  of  life, 
boarding  at  a  hotel  or  in  some  private  fam- 
ily, to  get  more  dissatisfied  than  ever  in  a  few 
months,  meanwhile  falling  into  bad  health 
and  bad  habits  of  various  kinds. 

All  these  classes  of  persons  fail,  miserably 
fail,  in  their  object,  because  they  mistake  the 
physiological  meaning  of  the  word  "  rest." 
Neither  body  nor  brain  are  safely,  truly,  and 
happily  rested  by  doing  nothing.  The  only 
healthful  rest,  as  long  as  our  physical  and 
mental  constitution  remains  as  it  is,  ia  to  be 
busy.  Men  of  force  and  industry  will  every- 
where tell  you,  **It  is  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  to  do  nothing."  No  mortal  man 
was  ever  made  to  be  a  loafer,  to  be  a  miser- 
able drone.  The  true  idea  of  rest  is  recre- 
ation, a  making  over  again,  a  return  to  our 
accustomed  vigor ;  and  this  is  accomplished, 
not  by  allowing  the  machine  to  come  to  a 
stand-still,  for  inactivity  is  rust  and  ruin  to 
all  mechanical  contrivances,  and  death  to  all 
physiological  structures.  The  true  object  of 
rest  is  recuperation,  and  that  is  best  brought 
about  as  to  the  body,  by  exercising  a  differ- 
ent set  of  muscles ;  and  as  to  the  brain  by 
calling  into  requisition  a  different  set  of  or- 
gans or  powers,  causing  the  mind  to  act  upon 
new  objects.  A  better  plan  is  not  to  get  into 
the  unheal thful  conditions  named,  and  they 
are  avoidable  by  giving  two  hours  daily  to 
the  exercise  of  a  different  class  of  musclea,  or 
to  the  investigation  and  study  of  objects  of 
comparatively  trivial  importance  and  of  a 
wholly  different  nature.  The  student  should 
ride  on  horseback,  or  cultivate  fruits  and 
flowers ;  the  merchant  should  employ  his  mind 
in  liberal  studies,  in  active  personal  and  ele- 
vating charities,  while  the  over-taxed  and 
worried  wife  should  pay  a  visit  daily  to  some 
prudent  fnend,  some  cheery  neighbor  or 
suffering  sister  or  child ;  the  main  idea  of  all 
cases  being  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  daily 
in  open-air  activities  wholly  different  from, 
the  ordinary  business. 
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BELATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO  HUMAN  HAPPINESS  AND  ADVANCEMENT. 


AMONG  the  many  subjects  of  import- 
ance presenting  themselves  to  our  at- 
tention, there  is  nothing  which  more  forcibly 
impresses  the  thoughtful  mind  than  the  fact 
than  we  are  passing  rapidly  through  a  state 
of  transition,  the  consequences  of  which  must 
necessarily  be  of  the  deepest  import  to  our- 
selves and  to  posterity.  In  a  word,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  so  deeply  imbued  with 
scientific  tendencies  and  principles  as  really 
to  make  it  evident  that  we  are  living  in  an 
entirely  different  world  from  that  which  our 
ancestors  inhabited. 

With  us,  as  truly  as  with  them,  there  are 
the  same  bright  stars  that  looked  upon  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome ;  the 
same  fair  moon  which  to  the  Grecian  mind 
suggested  the  beautiful  Selene  stooping  in 
her  affectionate  impulse  to  kiss  Endymion  in 
his  sleep ;  the  same  perpetual  revolution  of 
the  earth,  giving  us  the  alternation  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons; 
the  same  expressive  forms  of  beauty  which 
delighted  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Shakspeare. 
So  far  the  same.  But  in  other  respects  how 
changed  I 

In  contradiction  to  Plato's  theory  that  sci- 
ence is  a  mere  intellectual  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment, men  are  at  last  beginning  to  realize 
not  only  that  use  is  the  specific  end  of  all 
true  science  and  philosophy,  but  also  that 
culture,  in  its  highest  and  widest  sen^e,  is  so 
intimately  related  to  the  advance  of  science 
as  to  be  absolutely  inseparable  from  it.  While 
we  venerate  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Se- 
neca, and  Cicero  as  men  who  lived  in  a 
sphere  of  sublime  thought  and  intellectual 
grandeur,  the  modern  mind  is  gradually 
learning  to  appreciate  Francis  Bacon  as  the 
man  whose  mission  it  was  to  elevate  science 
and  philosophy  into  their  appropriate  spheres 
of  usefulness  and  importance.     With  that 


profound  insight  and  that  Herculean  power 
with  which  he  grasped  the  value  of  facts,  be 
at  once  disregarded  the  dangers  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  Syllogism  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  truth  and  sound  phi- 
losophy. By  a  strictly  logical  process  he 
avoided  mere  abstractions  that  he  may  bring 
his  conclusions  to  some  practical  benefit. 

Instead  of  hypotheses,  he  asked  for  facts 
gathered  patiently  from  the  observation  of 
nature^s  works;  and  thus  it  is  that  from  his 
time  science  has  been  more  fully  extending 
the  domain  of  her  blessings,  as  well  as  ren- 
dering her  career  more  glorious,  more  useful, 
and  more  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race. 

From  the  fact  that  their  philosophy  rested 
on  Paganism,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  earlier  philosophers,  even  in  their 
highest  conceptions,failed  to  realize  anything 
more  than  a  dim  outline  of  man^s  position  as 
the  interpreter  of  nature.  True,  it  certainly 
is,  that  in  the  grandeur  of  their  intellectual 
attainments  and  the  profound  character  of 
their  meditations,  these  philosophical  giants 
entertained  ideas  whose  original  splendor 
and  native  beauty  the  hand  of  time  and  the 
lapse  of  ages  have  scarcely  diminished.  But 
besides  all  this  there  is  yet  a  very  great  dif- 
ference between  the  inimical  spirit  whicli 
their  philosophy  presented  to  everything  like 
scientific  use,  and  that  animus  which,  perme- 
ating the  entire  range  of  modem  thought, 
convinces  us  so  strongly  that  we  are  living  in 
what  may  be  properly  termed  the  $cientific 
age.  And  this  not  only  in  a  limited  sense  as 
applied  to  the  material  world.  As  in  a  phy- 
sical sense  relating  to  the  world  of  matter,  so 
also  in  a  psychical  sense  relating  to  the  world 
of  mind.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  there 
is  the  same  practical  spirit  and  appreciation 
of  law  and  order  which,  having  given  us  on 
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a  material  plane  of  life  a  system  of  material 
science  and  its  attendant  blessings,  seeks  also 
in  the  sphere  of  our  q^iritoal  eneigies  and 
moral  activities  to  establish  something  like  a 
scientific  basis  on  which  to  rest  oar  estimates 
and  interpretations  of  human  uatiire.  With 
aU  dttft-  sospact  to  onr  ancestors,  and  every 
possible  allowance  for  their  exaggerated  cre- 
dulity, the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
discovery  of  one  great  principle  inhering  in 
the  nature  of  things  is  of  more  value  than  a 
lifetime  of  hypothetical  teaching,  accompa- 
nied by  the  enunciation  of  dogmas,  meaning, 
as  a  general  rale,  much  of  nothing.  By  the 
more  advanced  minds  it  is  being  gradually 
recognized  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a 
science  of  human  nature;  and  that  the  high- 
est aim  of  education  consists  in  finally  intro- 
ducing us  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  those 
laws  which  govern  man  in  all  respects  as  a 
subject  of  nature,  render  it  impossible  to  es- 
timate or  understand  him  according  to  those 
arbitrary  and  superficial  rules  which  have 
hitherto  so  largely  prevailed. 

Carefully  examined,  therefore,  the  spirit  of 
the  age  means  something  more  than  a  super- 
ficial movement  having  no  definite  aim,  and 
])os9essing  no  particular  importance.  If  we 
examine  it  in  its  physical  aspect,  it  indicates 
a  glorious  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  If 
we  examine  it  in  its  spiritual  aspect,  it  pre- 
sents the  encouraging  spectacle  of  an  ener- 
getic and  penetrative  spirit  manftilly  striving 
against  ignorance,  intolerance,  and  supersti- 
tion, and  carrying  into  the  realm  of  mind 
those  higher,  nobler,  and  truer  conceptions  of 
human  nature  and  human  destiny,  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  exercise  a  far  more  health- 
ful infiuence  over  all  our  ideas,  and  give  us 
H  far  deeper  faith  in  God's  beneficence  and 
perfection  of  character,  as  well  as  a  profound- 
er  belief  in  human  progress  than  could  by 
any  possible  process  be  derived  from  that 
theological  nightmare  which,  having  come 
down  to  us  as  a  remnant  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
has  so  long  branded  us  as  worms,  circum- 
scribed the  sphere  of  reason,  and  emasculat- 
ed our  intellectual  activities. 

To  meet  the  scientific  tendency  of  the 
present  day  with  the  assertion  that  it  is  de- 
structive to  many  of  our  long-cherished  opin- 
ions, is  of  no  avail;  nor  can  it  have  the 
slightest  effect  in  controlling  that  vigorous 


line  of  thought  which  so  many  people  dread 
because  they  so  little  understand  it  From 
the  essentials  of  its  nature,  and  the  relation- 
ship which  it  bears  to  the  cultivation  of  our 
faculties,  as  well  as  to  the  establishment  of 
trath,  it  follows  necessarily  that  science  most 
be  subversive  of  error,  no  mattes  horn  £ur  it 
may  have  been  beautified  by  poetry,  endeared 
to  us  by  tender  associations,  or  rendered  ap- 
parently authoritative  by  the  sanction  of 
custom. 

In  this  respect  it  is  among  the  most  strik- 
ing facts  of  human  history  that  the  transition 
from  the  twilight  of  error  into  the  sunshine 
of  truth  is  by  no  means  an  easy  process.  It 
is,  however,  an  inevitable  one;  and  thus  it 
is  that  the  path  of  science  is  the  path  of 
progress.  As  a  few  of  its  benefits  already 
established,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
uniform  tendency  of  science  has  been  to  miti- 
gate pain,  arrest  disease,  increase  our  &cil- 
ities  of  intercourse,  extend  our  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  in  all  respects  to  elevate  us  in 
the  scale  of  being.  Among  its  adrantagea 
yet  to  be  made  apparent,  it  will  gradually 
elevate  our  ideas  of  civilization,  enlarge  our 
views  of  culture,  and,  above  all,  so  far  incor- 
porate the  principles  of  law  and  order  into 
all  our  thoughts  and  sentiments  as  to  induce 
not  merely  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
simpler  and  more  rudimentary  laws  of  our 
being,  but  also  to  cultivate  and  encourage  a 
profounder  insight  into  those  higher  and 
more  complex  phenomena  pertaining  to  us  as 
members  of  the  gmus  homo. 

From  our  very  nature,  and  the  relationsbip 
which  we  bear  to  the  world,  man  is  necessa- 
rily a  gainer  by  every  scientific  discovery. 
As  a  consequence,  also,  of  that  wonderful 
dualism  which  constitutes  us  human  beings, 
it  follows  no  less  necessarily  that  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  principles  to  the  world  of 
mind  must  inevitably  render  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  ourselves,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  enable  us  more  cleariy  to  realize  the 
extent  and  character  of  our  responsibilities, 
the  grandeur  of  our  destiny,  and  the  im- 
portance due  to  the  derivation  of  fbcts  over 
the  construction  of  hypotheses.  In  the  mardi 
of  progress  we  have  reached  that  stage  when 
man  more  ftilly  realizes  his  position  as  tiie 
sublime  Columbus  of  Creation.  We  look  to 
science  not  merely  as  an  entertainment,  but 
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as  tbe  key  to  this  wonderfal  yolnme  of  na- 
ture always  open  befoie  ns,  always  inviting 
our  attention,  and  yet  so  little  heeded  and 
understood. 

The  tendency  of  the  past  has  been  to  put 
individual  conottts  into  nature^  and  think 
the  truth  has  been  disooyered.  The  tea^ 
deney  of  Uie  fhtura  will  be  to  listen  patiently 
and  in  a  mMbG/^  mAmMfia  ipirU  fi>r  every 


whisper  which  may  give  us  a  true  and  en- 
larged conception  of  man  in  nature,  and  na- 
ture in  man. 

By  this  means  the  shining  footprints  of  a 
glorious  Author  will  not  only  become  more 
visible,  they  will  also  become  more  pregnant 
with  meaning,  and  more  divine  in  their 
origin  and  eharaeter. 


4S» 


PROF.    S.    B.    WELLS* 


His  grsve  is  in  full  many  a  heart  t 

His  monument  Is  where 
Fnll  many  a  Ufe  hath  heen  reclaimed 

To  joy  from  dark  despair  1 

I  know  not  that  his  mortal  voice 
£*er  reached  my  mortal  ear, 

Yet  DOt  the  less,  from  earliest  youth. 
His  friendship  hath  been  dear. 

How  oft  we  laid  the  Journal  down. 
With  half-complainiD{(  tone— 

**  He  gives  us  many  a  pictured  face, 
Why  don't  he  give  his  own  ?" 


It  came  at  last  I    Oft  sadly  comes 

A  graated  wish  to  aU ; 
For  o*f  r  the  kiadly,  genial  smile 

Our  grief  hangs  like  a  palL 

If  we  '*  count  time  by  hearUtknebB  "  true, 

And  not  by  measured  years^ 
He  sorely  reached  a  ripened  age, 

And  we  may  spare  onr  tears. 

This  thought  alone  should  to  our  grief 

Full  consolation  give, 
He  died,  that  many  a  brother  man 

A  nobler  life  might  live  f 

IVLtX  A.  OABHBT 


OULTUKE    OF    THB    WILL. 


THE  necessity  for  developing  the  mind^s 
capacity  to  will,  is  not  as  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  young  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Tlieir  attention  is  directed  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  culture  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers,  while  the  power 
by  which  a  man  conforms  the  actions  of  his 
mind  to  its  laws  of  operation,  thus  securing 
its  highest  development,  is  treated  with 
comparative  indifference.  Education,  in  its 
true  sense,  is  the  development  of  mental 
power,  and,  since  a  strong  wHI  is  essential  to 
a  powerful  and  efficient  mind,  it  fbllows  that 
the  will  ought  to  receive  as  thorough  train- 
ing as  any  other  ^ulty  of  the  mind, 

Bi  early  life  we  are  beset  by  iafluenoes, 
which,  if  not  overcome  by  a  prompt  and  de- 
cisive action  of  the  wiU,  greatly  impede  our 
knowledge  and  the  fbirmation  of  moral  char- 
acter. Then  are  the  appetites  and  passions 
constantly  struggling  for  open  or  secret  indul- 
gence ;  there  is  the  love  of  society,  with  its 
hours  of  gaiety  and  convivial  companionship ; 
there  is  the  innate  love  of  indolence,  sapping 


the  energies  and  subverting  noble  aspirations ; 
and,  perhaps,  greatest  of  all,  Hiere  is  the  ten- 
dency to  frequent  the  world  of  imagination, 
where,  wrapt  in  an  atmosphere  of  beauty, 
the  mind  revels  in  illicit  delights  until  its 
powers  of  action  are  enervated,  and  life  is 
wasted  in  one  long,  empty  dream.  These  in- 
fluences, however  strong,  esoi  be  counteracted 
by  a  persistent  effort  of  the  will.  Men  who 
doubt  the  power  d(  will  are  men  who  never 
put  it  to  the  test.  They  plead  the  powOT  of 
temptation  as  an  excuse  for  their  vicious  in- 
dulgences, when  they  ought  to  blush  for  their 
own  imbecility.  And,  alas  I  how  many  tiiere 
are  who  neglect  the  culture  of  this  power,  and 
are  driven  by  the  tempest  of  desire  over  the 
ocean  of  lifs  until  stranded  fbrever  on  the 
shores  of  an  unknown  world  I 

The  development  of  will  acquired  in  the 
preparation  for  life  is  absolutely  essential  to 
its  ultimate  success.  The  forms  of  opposition 
which  close  in  upon  a  mind  teeeking  to  rise 
into  the  higher  planes  of  life  are  numerous 
and  formidable ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  s 
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man  has  strength  of  will  to  force  his  way 
through  them,  he  will  be  likely  to  succeed. 
No  combination  of  circumstances  ever  mold- 
ed a  mind  of  power.  Good  desires,  talents, 
and  erudition  do  not  make  the  efficient  man. 
A  young  man  may  have  the  genius  of  a 
Thomas  Chatterton,  and  if  he  do  not  pos- 
sess a  force  of  will  adequate  to  give  purpose 
to  his  life  and  unbending  determination  to 
his  actions,  he  must  and  will  be  a  failure. 

What  has  characterized  those  men  of  the 
past  who  haye  made  themselves  living  powers 
in  the  world,  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all 
men  ?  What  characterizes  the  men  of  to-day 
who  have  gathered  up  the  reins  of  influence, 
and  are  shaping  the  Mure  of  nations  f  Is  it 
a  gigantic  will!  To  be  sure,  they  have 
powerful  intellects,  but  those  intellects  have 
been  subjected  and  controlled  by  a  rigid  and 
inflexible  will.  They  are  men  who  marked 
out  their  course,  and,  brooking  no  opposition, 
succumbing  to  no  defeat,  have  pressed  for- 
ward with  that  unflinching  resolution  which 
seldom  stops  short  of  success.  Our  men  of 
enterprise  who  are  enlarging  the  great  indus- 
trial branches  of  our  land  are  not  men  who 
devise  the  most  feasible  plans,  but  men  who 
execute  their  plans  with  untiring  energy. 

Some  people  have  the  idea  that  self-made 
men  are  men  whose  talents  did  not  allow 
them  to  remain  unknown.    This  is  a  mistake. 


It  is  not  by  virtue  of  their  superior  endow- 
ments alone  that  these  men  start  np  from 
obscurity,  and  rise,  in  spite  of  physical  sur- 
roundings, to  positions  of  ^ninenoe  and 
honor.  The  hardships  through  which  Uiey 
pass  develop  the  iron  will,  and  by  its  exerdse 
their  minds  acquire  those  sterling  qualitiei, 
decision,  firmness,  and  perseverance.  Thej 
become  masters  of  their  own  minds,  and  met 
bow  instinctively  to  the  power  that  dwells 
within  them.  Instead  of  always  waiting  for 
opportunities  to  find  them,  they  sedc  oat 
their  own  opportunities,  and  improve  them, 
and  thus  succeed  where  weak,  vacillatiiig 
men  fail 

If  we  could  see  how  closely  the  exercise  of 
this  power  is  related  to  the  great  issues  of 
life,  we  should  better  understand  the  vital 
importance  that  attaches  to  its  proper  cul- 
ture. Its  power  has  never  been  justly  esti- 
mated nor  fully  appreciated.  The  will  is  a 
reservoir  of  latent  force  whose  dep^  the 
plummet  of  human  experience  has  nerer 
sounded.  As  the  will  of  God,  manifest  in 
inflexible  laws,  constrains  everything  in  the 
physical  universe  into  absolute  conformity 
to  itself,  so  the  will  of  man,  in  its  highest 
state  of  development,  will  enable  him  to 
bend  the  minds  of  those  around  him  into 
sympathy  with  his  purposes,  and,  to  a  won- 
derful extent,  determine  the  succession  oC 
human  events.*  J.  f.  BABifKR. 


COUNT    WALDECK,    THE    CENTENARIAN    OF    PARIS. 


SINCE  the  publication  of  Mr.  Thom's 
book— which  the  reader  may  remember 
was  an  effort  to  disprove  the  accounts,  so 
generally  accepted,  of  the  longevity  of  such 
men  as  Henry  Jenkins,  Old  Parr,  and  others 
of  less  eminent  age,  and  also  to  set  up  a  claim 
to  the  effect  that  the  instance  of  a  centenarian 
was  so  rare,  that  one  would  be  justified  in 
rejecting  an  assertion  of  that  nature,  almost 
irrespective  of  the  source  from  which  it 
might  proceed— there  have  been  a  host  of 
names  published  throughout  the  land  of  men 
and  women  professing  to  be  one  hundred  years 
Did,  and  over.  In  fine,  every  community  of 
long  settlement  and  considerable  population, 
seems  to  boast  of  its  centenarian.  New  York 
city  has  upward  of  a  dozen  of  citizens  whose 


span  of  life  has  been  thus  lengthened  beyood 
the  standard  of  the  royal  Psalmist.  Jenej 
Methodism  has  lately  gone  wild  over  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  one  of  her  minis- 
ters. Father  Boehm,  as  he  is  called,  wh«e 

*By  "wiir*  our  author  probably  meanB  the  oign  fl' 
FtrmnesB,  which,  when  largo  and  active,  givee  the  ^ 
ity  of  persistence  or  decision  to  the  character.  Yet,  tm 
farct  qfthamder  is  made  np  of  other  dements  In  si- 
ditlon  to  Firmnees ;  CombatiTeness,  DeatmctlvctieaB,  tai 
Sell-Esteem  being  among  them.  In  line,  force  of  chi^ 
acter  is  due  to  the  combination  of  all  the  stronger  ce- 
ments in  the  man.  An  organiaation  which  is  well  ca- 
dowed  in  intellect  and  the  higher  sentiments,  and  vd 
sustained  by  the  organs  above  mentioned,  will  net  kO 
to  make  itself  known  and  respected  in  time.  In  ov 
next  namber  will  be  an  article  on  the  Nature  of  wa 
ttom  the  pen  of  an  eminent  English  phrenolqgM  aed 
authon-Bn^lgitized  by  V^OOg LC    ^ 
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Tigor  is  still  sufficient  to  enable  bim  to  per- 
form many  of  tbe  functions  of  his  ministry. 

Not  long  since,  the  world  was  apprised  of 
the  death  of  a  super-yenerable  Parisian,  at 
the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  nine.  We 
give  a  portrait  of  him,  which  was  published 
in  the  London  lUuBtraUd  N&ies,    The  features 


Uons  which  required  out-of-door  life  and 
effort  He  was  known  for  no  small  degree  of 
force  and  positiveness ;  evidently  regarded 
his  opinions  of  high  value,  and  relished  but 
little  opposition  and  criticism.  He  had  a 
hearty  earnestness,  which  rendered  him  quite 
acceptable  to  those  who  knew  him  welL 


PORTRAIT     OP     COUNT     WALDECK. 


and  organization  indicate  that  Count  Wal- 
deck  possessed  a  strongly-knit  frame,  a  good 
degree  of  the  motive  temperament  and  su- 
perior vital  force.  He  was,  by  nature,  in- 
clined to  active  pursuits ;  his  strong  percep- 
tive intellect  gave  him  the  disposition  to 
travel,  and  to  engage  in  scientific  investiga- 


Jean  Frederich  Waldeck  was  descended 
from  an  old  Prague  family,  and  was  bom  on 
the  16th  of  March,  1766.  In  1785  he  went 
to  the  Cape  with  Levaillant,  and  made 
explorations  in  Southern  Africa.  Returning 
to  Paris  in  1788,  he  studied  painting  under 
tbe  eminent  masters  David  and  Prudhon.  His 
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adventurous  spirit  led  him  to  join  the  Italian 
Expedition  as  a  volunteer  in  1794,  and  he 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  afterward 
following  the  army  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt  as 
a  civilian.  Resolving  not  to  be  included  in 
the  capitulation  which  attended  the  reverses 
sustained  by  the  French  arms  there,  he 
started  from  Assouan  with  four  companions, 
and  crossed  the  Desert  of  Dongola.  Fatigue 
and  sickness  carried  off  his  four  companions, 
but  after  four  months  of  great  privation  and 
danger  he  reached  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments. In  1819  he  wag  with  Lord  Cochrane 
in  Chili.  He  afterward  made  archesological 
explorations  in  Guatemala,  then  settled  in 
London,  and  in  1822  lithographed  Captain 
del  Rio's  sketches  of  the  ruins  of  Palenque 


and  Chiapa.  Suspecting,  however,  the  accu- 
racy of  these  drawings,  he  went  as  engineer 
to  the  silver  mines  of  Italpuxahua,  but  soon 
threw  up  the  appointment  and  visited  South 
American  ruins  and  antiquities.  He  was  at 
first  encouraged  by  the  Goverment,  and  spent 
three  years  in  studying  the  ruins,  fauna,  and 
flora  of  Palenque,  but  was  deprived  by  G^en. 
Santa  Anna  of  the  greater  part  of  his  drawings 
and  manuscripts.  Returning  to  France,  he 
sold  the  remainder  of  his  Palenque  drawings 
to  the  Government,  and  their  publication  was 
commenced  in  1863,  he  himself  lithographing 
them.  In  the  Salon  of  1869  he  exhibited  two 
archaeological  pictures,  entitling  them  '^Loisdr 
du  Centenaire"  (The  leisure  of  a  Centena- 
rian).   He  died  on  the  29th  of  May  last. 


THE  BESPOMSIBILITY  OF  CRIMINALS.* 


ACCORDING  to  Dr  Despine,  as  quoted 
in  a  recent  impression  of  die  Dundee 
Advertiser^  **  Most  criminals  ar^^iorally  irre- 
sponsible, no  matter  how  gpMH  the  crime 
they  commit  against  6od«l|f.**'  f  ^ttffer  from 
Dr  Despine^s  conclosioiMs  awi  ttaUvM  that 
criminals  are  responsible  for  tieiir  crimai^  ma- 
less  those  criminals  are  ownlaad  intelleotuai 
idiots,  which  is  not  common.  There  an  de- 
grees of  responsibility^  and  tbeee  d^ttd 
upon  the  amount  and  balanoe  ef  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties  with  which  individuals 
are  endowed,  and  also  upon  the  quality  of 
their  orginizations.  Some  are  below  the  at^ 
erage  scale  in  quality  and  quantity,  while 
others  are  far  above  the  average  in  moral  de- 
velopment. Barbarians  have  enough  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power  to  be  very  exacting 
of  each  other,  and  they  are  very  severe  in 
their  punishments  when  they  think  ofienders 
have  not  fhlfilled  their  respective  duties  faith- 
fully. No  man,  unless  he  be  an  idiot,  can 
grow  up  in  a  civilized  and  Christainized  com- 
munity without  having  his  *' moral  sense  ^' 
awakened  sufficiently  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  according  to  his  accepta- 
tion of  moral  ethics,  and  in  a  normal  state  of 
his  mind  he  is  able  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
land.    Men  who  have  gross  organizations  can 

^Froa  the  Dundee  Advertiier  of  Jane  Ist,  1971. 


s^Ure  tkat  they  will  lower  the  tone  of  their 
minds,  stunt  the  action  of  their  "moral 
seue,^*  and  stupefy  their  moral  feelings  so  as 
to  appear  to  be  without  a  "moral  sense.*^ 
But  many  criminals  assume  the  apperance  of 
indi(riii«lM  in  order  to  manifest  a  plucky, 
bmfado  i|>bitu  Some  desperadoes  fully  un- 
dentaftd  that  M^f  run  great  risks  leading 
the  life  tiiey  ^9  hi^  they  sagaciously  calca- 
late  that  9mmm  in  their  wicked  ways  will 
bring  great  hioi,  while  failure  will  bring 
misfortune  and  disappointment,  and  they  are 
willing  to  take  the  consequences  of  their  risks, 
whatever  they  may  be.  I  will  not  deny  that 
they  are  more  conscious  of  the  legal  than  of 
the  moral  consequences ;  but  one  who  has  any 
idea  of  the  legal  consequences  of  an  act  has 
some  idea  of  moral  obligation.  Let  an  out- 
rage be  commited  on  one  of  those  men  who 
are  said  to  have  "no  moral  sense,"  and  he 
will  quickly  show  that  he  has  "moral  sense** 
enough  to  resent  the  outrage,  paticularly 
if  his  property  has  been  appropriated  in 
any  way.  Having  had  very  great  experi- 
ence through  visiting  some  of  the  most  noted 
criminals  while  in  prison,  and  having  exam- 
ined them  phrenologically  and  physiologi- 
cally, in  order  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  why 
they  have  committed  such  flagrant  crimes,  I 
have  deliberately  formed  this  conclusion,  that 
the  majority  of  men  who  are  criminals  are 
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defective  in  the  balance  of  their  mental  pow- 
erS)  in  sympathy  or  humane  feeling,  in  the 
coDsciousness  of  a  God  as  their  Creator,  and 
have  no  fixed  ideas  of  a  fatnre  existence ; 
some  are  defective  in  their  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong — hence,  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
under  the  influence  of  stimulants,  such  men 
commit  deeds  of  violence,  and  are  quite  reck- 
less of  results  or  consequences.  Some  are 
deficient  in  all  the  above  points;  others  in 
only  one ;  and  the  majority  have  counterbal- 
ancing or  redeeming  qualities  which  would 
enable  them  to  lead  a  moral  life  if  their  sur- 
roundings were  favorable. 

Though  the  animal  passions  and  propensi- 
ties may  greatly  predominate,  and  the  *^  moral 
sense  "  be  feebly  developed,  yet  it  is  not  en- 
tirely destitute.  I  grant  man  may  stunt  its 
growth,  harden  the  tender  feelings  of  his  soul, 
weaken  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  live  only 
in  the  gratification  of  passion,  without  the 
least  regard  for  the  future  or  the  well-being  of 
the  community.  There  are  men  whose  animal 
and  physical  natures  are  very  strongly  devel- 
opedy  while  the  moral  powers  are  weak,  owing 
to  hereditary  influences.  Such  men  may  have 
but  littie  moral  culture,  and  all  their  associa- 
tions in  life  may  only  be  calculated  to  impair 
the  limited  degree  of  moral  power  they  have 
naturally.  Let  such  men  be  convicted  of  crime 
and  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death,  they 
brace  themselves  up  to  repress  every  mani- 
festation of  moral  feeling,  and  to  the  last  will 
not  confess  the  turpitude  of  their  crimes^  even 
if  they  inwardly  feel  it  They  have  a  false 
code  of  honor,  and  one  of  its  tenets  is  *'to 
die  game.^'  We  should  not  be  surprised  at 
this  when  we  reflect  that  perhaps  these  men 
have  been  undergoing  a  hardening  process  in 
the  school  of  vice  for  many  years,  and  that 
each  one  has  been  attempting  to  outdo  his 
fellows  in  manifesting  indiflerence  to  all  ten- 
der emotions ;  in  fact,  this  is  a  part  of  their 
training,  and  the  boldest  and  most  fearless  are 
considered  the  best  in  their  circle.  To  such, 
the  highest  source  of  enjoyment  is  the  grat- 
ification of  the  appetites  and  passions.  Again, 
many  of  these  criminals  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  punish  a  real  or  imag- 
inary wrong  by  the  infliction  of  great  cruel- 
ty, and  even  murder.  Generally  they  are  not 
a  dull,  but  a  morbidly  sensitive  class  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  dwell  continually  in  the  mistak- 


en idea  that  society  has  done  them  some  egre- 
gious wrong,  and  if  they  can,  in  their  way, 
retaliate  by  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  society, 
they  will  have  discharged  their  duty.  Yet 
even  the  most  abandoned  criminal  is  some- 
times touched  by  an  appeal  made  to  his 
moral  sense  or  higher  nature,  Mid  leaves  off 
his  evil  practices,  which  he  would  not  do,  un- 
less he  had  some  moral  sense  to  be  affected. 
If  we  admit  that  we  ha;^  antoa^  us  a  class 
of  men  lowar  tfaaa  the  savage  mi  barbarian, 
not  accountalile  for  their  wicked  deeds,  we 
admit  a  condition  tbot  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  society,  and  once  let  that  idea  be- 
come prevalent,  crime  would  increase.  A 
thorough  discussion  of  this  subject  would  in- 
volve a  coosidemiion  of  the  laws  of  heredit- 
ary descent,  the  influences  of  habits,  assoeia- 
liona,  training,  etc. 

But  I  have  found  that  oonfirmed  eriminals 
have  perverted  the  normal  action  of  the  moral 
laculties  by  indulgence  in  lustful  habits,  or 
they  have  poisoned  their  healthful  blood  by 
aloohol  and  tobacco,  or  they  have  never  tried 
to  ooBtrol  their  selfish  prq^ensities,  or  cir- 
cumstances have  been  such  that  they  have 
grown  up  from  childhood  in  vice  without 
having  had  helping  hands  to  guide  them  into 
the  ways  of  a  better  life.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  primary  causes  of  a  tendency  to  do 
evil,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  most  abandoned  crim- 
inals have  lived  the  most  intemperate  and  im- 
moral lives.  Had  they  never  tasted  a  drop  of 
alcohol,  their  mental  powers  would  not  have 
become  morbidly  active,  and  although  they 
may  have  had  an  imperfect  organization,  and, 
consequently,  an  imperfect  mental  condition, 
yet  they  need  not  have  led  immoral  lives.  If 
it  can  be  proved  that  a  man  has  no  "  moral 
sense,**  he  should  at  once  be  confined  in  some 
institution  for  his  own  comfort  and  for  the 
safety  of  society.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  a 
man  onee  had  *^  moral  sense,'*  and  has  lived  so 
as  to  destroy  it,  then  he  should  be  recognised  / 
as  being  unfit  to  be  at  large  in  society,  and 
should  be  confined  in  an  institution.  It  is' 
as  natural  to  be  bom  with  **  moral  sense,**  as 
to  be  bom  with  an  appetite,  an  intellectual 
nature,  and  social  faculties;  and  every  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  an  idiot  by  birth,  has  ^ough 
of  the  moral  faculties  to  know  right  from 
wrong,  and  hence  is  jaore  or  less  responsible 
for  his  actions.  l.  n.  fowlbk. 
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HOW    TO    DRAW    THE   FACE« 

CHAPTER  nL— CoHTOffuxD. 
FOBSHSAD,  TBUPLBS,  OHBEKS,  CHIN. 


THE  forehead,  cheeks,  chin,  and  temples 
seem,  as  it  were,  but  the  interstices,  or 
filling  in  between  and  around  the  other  fea- 
tures; but  inasmuch  as  they  are  reallY  indi- 
yidual  as  well  as  component  parts  of  the 
&ce,  and  have  not  only  an  important,  but  an 
essential  influence  in  its  make-up,  it  will 
be  well  to  notice  them  in  this  connection,  ^ 
complete  our  survey  of  the  face  abstractly. 


The  forehead,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the 
smooth  expanse  above  the  eyes,  in  front — the 
firmament,  as  it  were,  of  the  head — compris- 
ing that  portion  extending  laterally  from  a 
vertical  line  drawn  from  the  top  of  each  ear 
to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  from  that  point 
forward  and  downward  to  the  eyebrows  and 
root  of  the  nose.  This,  of  course,  includes  the 
tempUi  and  the  front  top-head.  The  former 
being  those  portions  upward  and  forward  of 
the  ears,extending  laterally  to  the  outer  angles 
of  the  eyes,  covering  the  anterior  portion  of 
what  are  called  the  "  parietal "  bones.  The 
latUr  is  properly  a  part  of  the  forehead,  but 


may  be  called  the  upper  story,  or  top  fore- 
head, visible  in  cases  of  baldness,  as  in  Shak- 
speare  and  many  others.  The  general  oat- 
line  of  the  forehead  is  nearly  a  semi-circle 
when  viewed  in  front ;  on  the  side  view  it 
approaches  a  quarter  circle  (figs.  45,  46),  the 
temples  forming  that  part  designated  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ears. 

The  cheeks  occupy  the  space  from  the 
temples  downward  to  the  horizontal  line  of 
the  mouth  (or  may  divide  possession  of  the 


Fig.  4e. 

lower  jaw  with  the  chin),  and  laterally  form 
the  wings  and  side  of  the  nose  and  comen 
of  the  mouth  to  the  ears.  They  cover  the 
cheek-bones,  or  zygomatic  projections,  and 
the  hollows  between  them  and  the  jaws,  or 
maxillary  bones,  particularly  the  superior 
maxillary  (see  the  skull).     They  are  com- 


Fig.  47. 

posed  of  thick  and  fiexible  muscles,  which 
are  almost  in  a  constant  state  of  activity,  in 
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the  action  of  spffeddng,  eating,  langhing,  etc. 
Their  gener&lAform  is  an  oblong  oval  or 


spheroid,  slightly  inclined  from  the  perpen- 
dicular (see  figs.  47,  48). 

The  chin,  of  coarse,  occupies  the  remain- 
der of  the  lower  face,  with  the  exception  of 
the  upper  and  lower  lips,  which  belong  to 


Fig.  49. 

the  month.  It  is  the  lower  termination  of 
the  face— the  "  Land's  End  *'  of  the  physiog- 
nomy. It  coyers  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  may  claim,  perhaps,  a  portion 
of  its  entire  length,  particularly  the  outside 
ridge,  called  sometimes  ^Uhe  chops.*'  It 
forms  the  lower  section  of  an  oval  or  circle, 
according  to  type,  sometimes  indented  or 
dimpled  at  the  point  by  the  adhesion  of  the 


Fig.  50. 

muscles  to  the  bone  at  the  frontal  suture  of 
the  jaw  (figs.  49,  60). 
In  this  connection,  also,  we  would  state 


that  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears  are  also 
generally  defined  or  bounded  by  simple  geo- 
metric forms,  indicative  of  their  general 
shape  and  area,  which  are  usefril,  at  first,  in 
getting  their  position  and  more  special  def- 
inition. 

The  eye  may  be  expressed  as  a  circle,  or 
an  ellipse,  either  lateral  or  upright  in  posi- 
tion, according  to  type— for  a  standard  the 


Fig.  61. 

circle  is  used — comprising  all  that  comes 
within  the  area  of  that  organ,  frt>m  the  pro- 
jection of  the  brows  to  the  cheek,  and  from 
the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  temples  (fig.  61). 


Fig.  6». 

The  nose  is  well  expressed  by  a  long  tri- 
angle, the  apex  pointing  directly  upward  to 
the  root,  somewhat  more  accuminated  in  the 
front  than  in  the  side  yiew  (figs.  61  and  62) 

The  mouth  is  a  circle,  or  an  ellipse,  the 
same  in  shape  and  size  as  the  form  for  the 
eyes — in  the  side  face  a  half— and  placed  in 
the  same  or  similar  positions,  according  to 
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type  or  condition,  but  for  a  standard  we  wiU 
take  the  circle  (figs.  51  and  62). 


Fig.  68. 

The  ear — a  long,  vertical,  or  slightly  in- 
clined ellipse,  in  the  front  view,  in  the  side 
view  an  oval,  modified  according  to  angle 
in  the  oblique  views  (figs.  61  and  62). 

Putting  these  standards  together,  with  the 
forehead,  cheek,  chin,  etc.,  we  have  the  dia- 
gram as  shown  in  figs.  61  and  62. 


L^^i 


Fig.  64. 

Marking  in  the  specific  form  of  each  fea- 
ture in  its  proper  portion  the  result  shown 
in  figs.  68,  64,  and  th#  boundary  lines  being 
overpowered  or  erased,  we  have  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  free  and  complete  (figs. 
66,  66). 

The  planes  of  the  &ce,  which  are  generally 
those  portions  between  the  boundaries  of  the 
features  as  we  have  marked  them,  have  more 
specific  reference  to  the  forms  defined  by  the 
lines  of  the  surface,  or  surfaces  themselves, 
according  their   angle  of  inclination  from 


the  level,  and  the  indentations  or  i 
which  bound  them,  which  separate  the  jboe, 
as  it  were,  into  districts,  irrespective  of  the 
forms  or  boundaries  of  the  features  individu- 
ally, as  given  in  the  foregoing.  These  are, 
however,  so  largely  governed  by  light  and 
shade,  which  we  can  not  consider  here,  that 
we  will  entertain  the  subject  only  briefly. 
The  planes  of  the  front  face  may  be  some- 
what suggested  by  the  diagram  (fig.  57). 
In  the  side  face  thus  (fig,  68),  and  they  are 
caused,  as  is  evident,  mostly  by  the  confor- 
mation of  the  skull  in  its  ridges,  projectdom, 


Fig.  55. 

etc,  which,  of  course,  the  muscles  oyer  it 
somewhat  modify,  as  can  be  readily  seen,  we 
think,  by  examination  and  comparison  of 
the  skull  at  the  head  of  this  subject. 
There  is  another    point  which  may   be 


Fig.  68. 


slightly  alluded  to  here,  as  a  matter  of  int»- 
est  and  profit,  and  that  is,  the  duality  or 
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double  natam  of  the  feataree,  and,  of  course, 
tbe  whole  head.    Like  all  matters  pertaining 


Pig.  W. 

to  the  physical  structure  as  a  whole  or  in 
parts,  and  in  all  objects,  this  double  nature 
or  principle  inheres,  and  that,  too,  we  think, 
invariably  as  to  lateral  position,  or  right  and 
left. 

The  fbi^head,  though  apparently  one,  has 
two  lobes  or  sides,  divided  in  the  center  (as 
we  see  by  the  skull)  by  a  marked  indentation 
or  sutureu 

Of  coarse,  the  eyes,  ears,  temples,  and 


dieeks  are  conspicuously  double.  The  nose, 
apparently  single,  is  yet  also  divided  into 
t?wo  equal  halves  from  the  root  to  the  tip, 
and  gives  obviously  two  nostrils  or  breath- 
ing apertores.  And  the  mouth,  though  ob- 
vioo^  two  as  to  lips,  is  also  two  as  to  lat- 
eral division,  each  lip  having  its  right  and 
left  properties,  or  conesponding  parts.  And 
the  chin,  also,  not  merely  as  in  the  ordinary 


FIff.  68. 

term  of  the  under  or  "double  chin,**  so 
called,  has  its  parts  or  lobes. 


PHRENOLOGY    1^    THE    SGHOOL-BOOM. 


HOW  to  govern  and  instruct  young  peo- 
ple successfhlly  has  ever  been  a  prob- 
lem to  educators  and  economists.  Many 
suggestions  and  experiments  have  been  made 
relative  to  the  nature  and  development  of 
the  human  mind,  but  without  the  results 
aimed  at.  Some  have  advocated  corporal 
punishment,  some  expulsion,  and  others 
'*  moral  suasion  "  as  a  means  of  controlling 
turbulent  and  wayward  pupils.  The  first 
two  methods  should  be  denounced  by  every 
true  instructor ;  the  last,  I  believe,  is  gener- 
ally accepted. 

But  how  few  know  how  to  adminhter 
moral  suasion  rightly  I  The  first  important 
requisite  in  governing  young  people  is  to  un- 
derstand them,  to  be  able  to  read  their  in- 
dividual dispositions  and  talents  with  toler- 
able correctness.  Before  endeavoring  to 
correct,  one  should  understand  the  object  of 


correction.  No  teacher  can  govern  success- 
fhlly  so  long  as  he  is  almost  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  natural  capacities  and  traits  of  his 
pupils. 

Every  pupil  is  different  from  every  other, 
and  requires  a  different  system  of  training. 
But  how  often  does  the  teacher  adopt  a  code 
of  strict  rules  for  governing  the  whole  school, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  complete  /ailure, 
which  impresses  him  with  the  idea  that  chil- 
dren are  naturally  depiaved  or  incorrigible  f 

Phrenology  and  its  collateral  sciences  en- 
able the  teacher  to  understand  the  real  char- 
acters and  capacities  of  his  pupils,  to  observe 
the  strong  and  weak  points,  and  to  control 
and  regulate  them.  These  sciences  not  only 
point  out  the  remedy,  but  instruct  him  wherr 
and  how  to  apply  it  They  teach  him  that 
there  is  in  every  pupil  a  chord  of  love  and 
harmony,  which,  if  touched,  will  vibrate  the 
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desired  response.  No  teacher  need  resort  to 
compulsion  in  any  form  if  he  understand 
what  this  chord  is,  and  how  to  excite  it 
fayorably. 

Remember  that  '*  forced  compliance  is  the 
worst  form  of  rebellion."  The  true  method 
of  governing  is  by  inadvertently  exciting,  by 
remark  or  action,  the  desired  faculties,  there- 
by making  obedience  voluntary.  But  me- 
thinks  I  hear  some  cynical  snarler  exclaim, 
"What I  govern  a  school  without  compul- 
sion and  a  code  of  strict  rules  I  Pd  like  to 
know  how  that  can  be  done."  In  answer  to 
which  I  would  say  that  the  largest  Normal 
school  in  the  world  is  conducted  by  one  man, 
and  without  a  single  rule  or  regulation  ex- 
cept such  as  the  students  adopt  for  their  own 
special  convenience  or  benefit,  and  that  there 
is  more  harmony  and  industry  in  that  insti- 
tution than  any  other  in  the  country  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  questioned  by  those  who  have  inves- 
tigated the  subject 

Phrenology  aids  in  teaching  how  to  develop 
youth,  both  mentally  and  physically,  so  that 
the  best  possible  results  may  be  attained.  It 
teaches  what  faculties  should  be  restrained 
and  what  should  be  cultivated;  it  teaches 
what  each  pupil  is  fitted  for,  and  how  to 
make  the  most  of  what  capacity  he  has. 


Many  persons  possess  great  power  in  some 
certain  direction,  but  are  not  conscious  of  it, 
and  thereby  pass  down  to  tJie  grave  without 
attracting  any  special  attention ;  whereas,  had 
they  been  conversant  with  themselves,  they 
might  have  conferred  great  benefit  on  hn- 
miuity,  and  perhaps  immortalized  them- 
selves. 

Many  a  boy  or  girl  has  received  a  severo 
flogging  on  account,  simply,  of  the  ignorance 
of  his  instructor.  Teacher,  did  you  ever 
think  that  the  punishment  you  inflict  upon 
your  pupils  may  be  an  expression  of  your 
own  ignorance  and  weakness  ?  If  you  do  not 
thoroughly  understand,  or  wish  to  become 
practically  acquainted  with  the  object  and 
manner  of  teaching,  you  had  better  quit  the 
business,  and  not  hazard  so  precious  a  jewel 
as  a  human  souL  What  would  you  think  of 
a  man  endeavoring  to  repair  a  watch  if  he 
were  almost  totally  ignorant  of  its  parts? 
No  sane  watch-owner  would  patronize  him 
if  he  were  conscious  of  his  ignorance  in  that 
regard.  Much  more  should  we  avoid  trust- 
ing our  children  to  those  unacquainted  with 
tiie  nature  and  organization  of  the  human 
beings  they  pretend  to  instruct. 

Teachers,  let  us  wake  up  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  ua. 

T.  J.  WY8CABVBB. 


♦•» 


THE    LATE    EX-FBESIDENT    JOHFSON. 


JUST  after  closing  the  department  as- 
signed to  National  affiskirs  in  this  number 
of  the  Phrbnological,  came  the  news  of  the 
sudden  death,  by  paralysis,  of  ex-President 
Johnson,  on  Saturday,  the  81st  of  July  last 
Wo  are  informed  that  he  left  Greenville, 
East  Tennessee,  where  his  home  had  been 
made  ii^  quite  early  life,  to  go  to  the  residence 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs  W.  0.  Brown,  in  Carter 
County.  Arriving  at  Carter's  D^pdt  by 
railway,  he  took  a  hack  and  rode  to  his 
daughter's,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  as  good  health  as  usual 
on  arriving  at  his  destination,  and  shortly 
afterward  sat  down  to  dinner,  partaking  free- 
ly of  the  food  provided.  He  had  retired  from 
tiie  table,  and  was  conversing  with  a  grand- 
daughter, when  the  attack  of  paralysis  ex- 
hibited itself.      According    to    the  report 


from  which  we  derive  our  information,  "  Af- 
ter being  taken  to  bed,  when  the  family 
q>oke  of  sending  for  a  physician,  he  forbade 
it,  saying  that  he  would  soon  recover.  On 
this  account  the  summoning  of  medical  aid 
was  deferred  twenty-four  hours,  when  Dr. 
Jobe  was  called  from  Elizabethtown,  two 
miles  distant.  He  instantly  began  heroic 
treatment,  aided  by  Dr.  Cameron,  and  seemed 
at  one  time  the  next  day  to  be  succeeding. 
The  patient  conversed  imperfectly  in  regard 
to  domestic  matters,  and  did  not  seem  con- 
scious of  approaching  dissolution,  but  bis 
case  was  beyond  the  skill  of  physicians,  and 
at  seven  o'clock  Thursday  night  he  became 
unconscious.-' 

This  occurrence  has  awakened  public  at- 
tention, not  only  because  Mr.  Johnson  was  the 
only  surviving  ex-President,  but  also  because 
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of  his  recent  election  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  after  a  violent  discussion  in 
the  Tennessee  Legblature. 

Mr.  Johnson  possessed  in  no  small  degree 
the  conditions  of  health  and  endorance; 
being  capable  of  resisting  disease,  and  going 
through  bodily  trials  that  would  exhaust  and 
break  down  most  men  not  as  old  as  he.  His 
brain  was  specially  heavy  in  the  base,  as  is 
seen  in  the  portrait;  the  organs  related  to 
energy,  executiveness,  courage,  and  the  appe- 
tite being  strongly  developed.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  high  degree  of  self-reliance,  independ- 
ence, and  steadiness  of  will  (qualities  which 
appear  more  conspicuously  in  the  profile 
view).  He  viewed  things  in  a  democratic 
spirit,  but  adhered  none  the  less  tenaciously 
to  his  personal  convictions. 

He  was  no  cion  of  the  schools,  but  edu- 
cated amid  the  severe  experiences  of  a  strug- 
gle for  existence,  finding  instruction  in  the 
shop  and  at  the  bench  as  best  he  could. 
Hence  his  mental  development  did  not  pos- 
sess a  regular,  symmetrical  tone,  but  was  in- 
congruous; at  one  time  disappointing  or 
chagrining  the  friend  or  follower  who  ex- 
pected great  things  from  his  elevation  in  the 
walks  of  statesmanship,  and  at  another  as- 
tonishing him  by  the  originality,  boldness, 
sagacity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  judg- 
ment. ^*In  moments,"  as  a  contemporary 
has  well  said,  *^  when  we  expected  him  to  be 
strong,  he  disappointed  us  with  the  disclos- 
ure of  some  shameful  weakness;  at  other 
times,  when  we  were  bowed  down  with  a 
painful  consciousness  of  his  unfitness,  he 
surprised  us  with  his  steadiness  and  self-com- 
mand, and  a  revelation  of  reserved  and  un- 
suspected strength.  With  tremendous  re- 
sources of  stubbornness  and  pluck,  with  un- 
wavering fidelity  to  his  convictions,  and 
untiring  persistency  in  their  advocacy,  with 
endurance  that  knew  no  fatigue  and  obsti- 
nacy that  never  recognized  defeat  or  enter- 
tained terms  of  compromise,  he  was  chiefly 
great  in  the  heat  of  political  combat,  and 
great  beyond  measure  when  physical  cour- 
age was  called  into  action  and  the  odds  were 
against  him.  With  none  of  the  chances  in 
his  favor,  and  always  heavily  handicapped 
by  his  lack  of  training  and  his  infirmities 
of  temper,  he  made  his  way  steadily  to  the 
front,  reaching  and  holding  through  a  boist- 


erous period,  and  against  the  stormiest  op- 
position that  ever  beset  a  President,  the  first 
place  in  the  land." 

In  another  place  the  same  writer  fairly  es- 
timates him  by  saying : 

"  The  strength  of  Mr.  Johnson's  character 
was  in  his  obstinacy.  Education  would  have 
softened  his  harshness,  and  culture  would 
have  refined  the  coarseness  of  his  nature,  but 
they  would  have  taken  away  also  the  self- 
assertion,  the  obstinacy,  and  the  rugged  self- 
reliance  which  made  the  man  heroic.  He 
had  never  learned  enough  to  come  into  the 
condition  of  questioning  his  own  processes 
or  doubting  his  own  conclusions.  He  be- 
lieved in  himself  thoroughly,  and  when  men 
difiered  from  him  he  put  them  down  at  once 
as  either  ignorant  or  dishonest." 

Most  of  the  weakness  in  him  arose  from  hia 
tendencies  of  appetite,  and  which,  we  have 
no  doubt,  he  deplored  more  than  anybody 
else  We  may  say,  too,  on  the  warrant  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  sudden  death,  that  it 
was  in  great  part  owitag  to  the  over-indulgence 
of  the  gustatory  sense  at  a  time  when  ex- 
hausted or  wearied  nature  demanded  repose, 
and  not  the  nervous  exertion  consequent  to  a 
"hearty  meal."  For  a  man  bordering  on 
seventy  years  of  age  to  travel  a  long  distance 
by  rail  and  hack,  and  immediately  after  ar- 
riving at  his  destination  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  and  partabe  freely  of  the  cheer  provid- 
ed, whatever  it  was,  does  not  seem  indicative 
of  sound  discretion.  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  not  advise  such  a  course  for  the  ob- 
servance of  any  one  of  our  elderly  friends, 
however  firm  his  apparent  health. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  bom  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  December  29th  1808.  His  father, 
Jacob  Johnson,  was  city  constable,  sexton, 
and  porter  of  the  State  bank.  At  the  age  of 
four  he  lost  his  father,  who  died  from  injuries 
he  received  while  attempting  to  rescue  a  man 
from  drowning.  Being  in  needy  circum- 
stances, his  mother  was  unable  to  provide  for 
his  education,  and,  accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
ten  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Raleigh  tailor, 
in  whose  employment  he  remained  seven 
years.  Leaving  Raleigh  in  the  latter  part  of 
1824,  the  young  tailor  settled  at  Laurens 
Court  House,  in  South  Carolina,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  two  years,  when,  it  is 
said,  being  disappointed  in  a  kiAre  affau',  he 
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moved  to  Greenville,  East  Tennessee,  where 
be  settled,  in  company  with  his  mother  and 
step-father.  Here  he  married  an  excellent 
and  well-educated  woman,  who^  stimulated 
bis  thirst  for  knowledge,  teaching  him  to 
read  and  write.  Impulsive  and  good-natured, 
young  Johnson  became  popular  among  his  fel- 
low-citizens, and  in  1828  was  elected  Alder- 
man, defeating  a  candidate  of  aristocratic  pre- 
tentions. He  held  this  office  three  years,  when 
he  was  elected  Mayor,  and  retained  that  posi- 
tion for  the  same  period.  In  1885  Mr.  John- 
son was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 


Johnson  entered  the  arena  of  national  poli- 
tics, and  was  nominated  for  Congress,  and 
elected  by  a  mfgority  of  643  over  his  Whig 
opponent.  He  retained  his  seat  by  sucoeaaive 
re-election  ten  years,  during  which  time  he 
supported  the  leading  measures  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  such  as  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  the  war  oneaa- 
ures  of  Mr.  Polkas  administration.  He  re- 
garded the  claims  of  slavery  with  indiffer- 
ence, but,  nevertheless,  acquiesced  in  the 
measures  of  his  party  to  foster  it.  At  all 
times  he  avowed  himself  one  of  the  people, 
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State  Legislature,  where  he  made  his  mark 
by  opposing  a  scheme  of  internal  improve- 
ment which  he  considered  would  entail  upon 
the  State  a  large  debt.  Rendered  unpopular 
by  this  act,  Mr.  Johnson  was  defeated  at  the 
next  election,  in  1837.  He  re-entered  the 
political  field  again  in  1889,  when  his  fore- 
bodings regarding  the  improvement  scheme 
having  proved  correct,  he  was  re-elected  by 
a  large  majority.  In  1840  he  supported  Van 
Buren  for  President,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign.  The  year  following,  the 
Democrats  recognized  his  services  by  elect- 
ing him  to  the  State  Senate  foB  the  Greene 
and  Hawkins  County  District.    In  1843  Mr. 


and  neither  sought  nor  received  the  favor  of 
the  aristocratic  element  of  the  slave  power. 

In  1853  Mr.  Johnson  was  nominated  for 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  was  elected  afler 
a  sharp  contest,  he  owing  his  election  to  p«- 
sonal  popularity  and  the  support  of  the  la- 
boring class.  Renominated  in  1855,  he  en- 
tered the  field  against  the  Whigs  and  Know 
Nothings.  The  campaign  was  attended  with 
almost  unprecedented  excitement,  but  Mr. 
Johnson's  usual  good  fortune  attended  him, 
and  gave  him  the  election. 

In  1857  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  six  years  ended 
March  3, 1863.    Dur 
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Senatorial  career  he  was  mainly  in  accord 
with  his  party,  but  earnestly  supported  the 
Homestead  bill,  to  which  the  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats were  opposed.  The  war  aroused  the 
energies  of  Mr.  Johnson.  Like  most  patri- 
otic Democrats,  he  had  favored  compromise 
measures  at  first,  but  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected  he  placed  himself  firmly  on  the  side 
of  the  Union,  unhesitatingly  denouncing  Se- 
cession, and  treating  the  interests  of  slavery 


to  the  Southern  side,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  President  to  establish  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Lincoln  accordingly  appointed 
Senator  Johnson  Qovemor,  and  gave  him  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General  in  the  volunteers. 
Repairing  to  Nashville,  Gov.  Johnson  entered 
upon  his  duties,  and  until  March,  1864,  he 
ruled  the  State  with  an  iron  hand.  During 
that  time  he  repressed  sedition,  protected 
fugitive  slaves,  and  levied  contributions  for 
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as  subordinate  to  those  of  Union,  in  spite 
of  the  reproaches  of  '*  constituents ''  and  old 
political  associates. 

In  no  part  of  his  career  di^  Mr.  Johnson 
render  more  service  to  his  country  than  in 
the  early  parliamentary  history  of  the  late 
war.  His  example  stimulated  the  patriotism 
of  the  people  everywhere.  In  his  own  State, 
however,  Secession  was  dominant  for  the 
time  being,  and  on  his  return  there  he  was 
for  a  time  in  daily  peril  of  his  life. 

Before  Senator  Johnson's  term  had  expired 
the  victories  of  Port  Henry  and  Port  Donel- 
son  had  loosened  the  Confederate  hold  upon 
Tennessee,  and  as  Gov.  Harris  had  gone  over 


impoverished  Unionists.  When  Nashville 
was  besieged,  and  it  was  proposed  to  aban- 
don the  place,  he  replied,  with  characteristic 
firmness,  **I  am  no  military  man,  but  any 
one  who  talks  of  surrendering  I  will  shoof 
The  Republican  Convention,  which  renom- 
inated President  Lincoln  in  June,  1864, 
named  Andrew  Johnson  as  its  candidate  for 
Vice-President.  The  ticket  was  suc<:essful, 
and  Vice-President  Johnson  took  the  oath  of 
ofiice  on  the  4th  of  March,  1864,  making  on 
the  occasion  an  incoherent  and  bombastic 
speech.  President  Lincoln,  however,  in  his 
good-natured  way,  said  that  Andrew  John- 
son was  too  much  of  a  man  to  be  repudiated 
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for  a  single  fault.  On  the  14th  of  April  the 
lamented  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  and  An- 
drew Johnson  became  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  at  once  said  that  he  intended 
to  do  his  utmost  toward  making  treason  odi- 
ous. In  May  he  appointed  a  commission  to 
try  the  persons  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  President  Lincoln,  offering  at  the 
same  time  a  reward  of  $100,000  for  the  arrest 
of  ex- President  Davis  as  an  abettor  in  the 
crime.  He  appeared  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  angry  spirit  of  the  time,  and  was  regard- 
ed by  victor  as  well  as  vanquished  a  man  of 
ruthless  severity.  Turning  his  attention, 
however,  to  the  task  of  reconstructing  the 
Union,  he  acted  on  the  assumption  that  he 
was  empowered  to  establish  provisional  gov- 
ernments, Mrith  the  view  to  enabling  the 
Southern  States  to  resume  promptly  their 
former  position  in  the  Union.  Holding  as  a 
cardinal  principal  that  these  States  could  not 
secede,  he  was  intent  on  allowing  them  all 
the  independence  they  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
Accordingly,  when  Congress  assembled  in 
December,  1865,  he  sent  a  message  announc- 
ing that  eight  of  the  Southern  States  had 
been  thoroughly  reconstructed.  Dissatisfied 
with  this  course,  the  Republican  majority 
repudiated  the  President's  acts,  and  proceed- 
ed to  reorganize  the  South  after  its  own  fash- 
ion. Congress  passed  bill  after  bill  designed 
to  cripple  his  power  and  assert  its  authority 
in  the  subjugated  States.  The  President  an- 
swered by  vetoing  each  hostile  measure, 
making  his  message  the  occasion  of  an  elab- 
orate defense  of  his  policy.  Before  the  close 
of  his  term  he  had  vetoed  no  less  than  nine- 
teen bills,  several  of  them  being  of  great  im- 
portance. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1867,  a  resolution  was  passed 
directing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  inquire 
if  there  was  not  cause  for  the  impeachment 
of  the  President.  The  matter  remained  in 
abeyance  until  Nov.  25th,  1867,  when  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  108  to  57,  refused  to 
adopt  a  resolution  impeaching  him.  The 
defiant  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1868,  however,  was  more  than  the  Re- 
publicans could  endure,  and  on  the  24th  of 
February  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  128  to  47, 
resolved  to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 


In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  and  John  A«  Bingham  appeared 
(February  25th),  by  order  of  the  House,  at 
the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  formally  impeached 
the  President.  The  charges  compi-ised  the 
removal  of  Secretary  Stanton,  the  public  ex- 
pressions of  the  President's  contempt  of  Con- 
gress, and  his  declaration  that  it  was  not  a 
constitutional  assemblage.  The  Senate  or- 
ganized as  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment, 
March  5th,  with  Chief-Justice  Chase  as  its 
presiding  officer.  The  President  declined  to 
appear  in  person,  and  was  represented  by 
counsel.  In  reply  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment he  plead  that  he  was  only  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  President  Lincoln,  and  that 
Secretary  Stanton  had  impliedly  confirmed 
the  legality  of  his  construction  of  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act.  The  trial  lasted  until  May 
11th,  when  the  Chief- Justice  proposed  to  put 
the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  to  the 
Senate.  On  the  16th  of  that  month  the  vote 
was  taken,  and  he  was  acquitted  on  the  elev- 
enth article  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  (guilty) 
to  nineteen  (not  guilty),  one  vote  more  being 
required  to  convict.  On  May  26th  the  Senate 
voted  on  the  second  and  third  articles,  with 
a  similar  result. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  term  Presi- 
dent Johnson  continued  hostile  to  Congress, 
but  was  less  aggressive.  He  crowned  his 
defiant  course,  however,  by  proclaiming  at 
Christmas,  1868,  a  general  amnesty  to  all 
who  were  engaged  in  the  late  Rebellion. 

Returning  to  Tennessee,  the  ex-President 
re-entered  State  politics  with  his  former 
vigor,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  in  October,  1870,  but  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  to  fifty-one.  In 
1872  he  was  an  independent  candidate  for 
Congressman-at-Large,  without  success.  Last 
summer,  however,  he  again  entered  the  field 
as  a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senatorship,  and 
was  elected  on  the  19th  of  January  last  on 
the  fifty-fifth  ballot.  Mr.  Johnson  occupied 
his  seat  during  the  brief  extra  session  of  the 
Senate  in  March  last,  and  spoke  on  a  resolu- 
tion against  recognizing  the  Kellogg  Gov- 
ernment, and  showed  that  his  old  prejudices 
had  not  been  changed  in  any  very  important 
particulars. 

Our  portraits  represent  him  as  he  appeared 
eight  years  or  so  ago,  while  exercising  the 
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functions  of  the  Chief  Execative  of  the  na- 
tion. Since  that  time  his  hair  has  grown 
more  gray,  perhaps  giving  more  dignity  to 
his  features.  His  funeral  took  place  at 
Greenville,  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  different 
departments  of  the  United  States  (Govern- 
ment and  of  East  Tennessee  according  those 
testimonials  of  respect  which  are  customary 
on  tfce  death  of  one  who  has  filled  the  high- 
est national  and  State  offices. 


LAUGHTER,  NORMAL   AND   PROPER. 

MANY  good  people  seem  to  consider  it 
a  sin  to  laugh.  They  think  life  far 
too  serious  to  permit  such  frivolity.  True, 
the  impulse  may  be  almost  irresistible ;  but, 
like  other  bad  impulses  of  our  perverse  na- 
ture, it  must  be  restrained  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Should  they  laugh  and  can  not  help  it, 
Heaven  may  kindly  forgive  them,  if  they  en- 
deavor to  sin  no  more.  In  such  persons 
there  is  a  constant  effort  to  gravity  of  de- 
meanor. Long-faced  and  lugubrious,  they 
go  about  constantly  persecuting  an  essential 
quality  of  their  nature. 

Others  seem  to  think  it  beneath  their  dig- 
nity to  laugh.  They  seek,  by  assumed  grav- 
ity, to  prove  themselves  above  the  vanities 
and  foibles  of  "common"  people.  They 
may,  perhaps,  condescend  to  a  sickly,  almost 
imperceptible  smile ;  but  it  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  far  more  appreciable  apologetic 
nod  to  their  outraged  dignity.    Poor  souls  1 

For  our  own  part,  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  laugh.  God  has  not  for- 
bidden us  to  use  the  faculties  which  He  has 
given  us.  Laughing  is  one  of  man^s  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  No  brute  ever 
laughs.  Let  no  man  make  a  brute  of  himself 
by  refusing  to  use  this  faculty,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  it 

Of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
there  is  none  that  lets  more  sunshine  into 
our  lives  than  Mirthfulness.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  windows  through  which  stream  those 
bright  beams  which  disperse  the  somber 
shadows  and  gild  the  passing  hours  of  life. 
The  finest  intellect,  without  Mirthfulness, 
were  like  a  richly-furnished  parlor  with  no 
means  of  admitting  the  sun's  cheering  rays — 
pi  dark,  unfinished,  gloomy  thing,  a  fit  abode 
Only  for  shadows  and  specters. 


Laughing  is  the  expression,  the  language 
of  Mirthfulness.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral  necessity.  The  pow- 
er to  laugh  well  is  a  valuable  possession.  It 
implies  the  power  to  appreciate  well.  By 
laughing  we  do  not  mean  that  senseless, 
idiotic  giggle  so  characteristic  of  a  low  order 
of  mirth  and  of  a  low  order  of  general  intel- 
ligence. But  genuine,  soul-stirring  laughter, 
that  which  sparkles  in  the  eye,  trembles  in 
the  fingers,  and,  vibrating  on  every  nerve, 
suffuses  the  whole  body.  Qenuine  laughter  is 
spontaneous  and  irresistible.  As  well  at- 
tempt to  iam  up  the  waters  of  Niagara,  or 
hold  back  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  as  to  re- 
press a  genuine  laugh. 
^Laughing  is  a  good  exponent  of  condition 
and  character.  We  never  saw  a  good  laugh- 
er and  a  bad  man  in  the  same  person.  True 
mirth  requires  and  promotes  good  morals. 
And  who  shall  estimate  its  physical  effects  ? 
We  may  laugh  away  many  of  the  ills  that 
afflict  us.  A  good  laugh  at  our  own  aches 
or  infirmities  is  worth  all  the  "pana<?eas" 
and  "  elixirs "  that  were  ever  compounded. 
It  calls  into  action  the  various  faculties  of 
our  complex  nature,  and  break  that  lethargy 
which  is  a  fruitfiil  cause  of  melancholy,  dis- 
ease, and  death. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  wit  which  may 
provoke  laughter.  Some  people  are  more 
readily  affected  by  one  shade,  others  by  an- 
other. The  writer  must  confess  to  a  strong 
prejudice  for  vailed  wit.  A  witticism  should 
not  impudently  stare  everybody  in  the  face. 
This  is  a  mark  of  vulgarity  of  which  the  fin- 
est wit  is  never  guilty.  It  is  true  that  a  wit- 
ticism half  concealed  may  fail  to  raise  a  laugh 
as  readily  as  the  broader,  coarser  kind,  but 
there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  not  be  seen  and 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  finer  shades  of  humor.  Wit,  not 
woman,  is  improved  by  vailing. 

B.  T.  BUSH. 


The  Annual  CLASs.-^Those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  course  of  instruction  given  by 
The  American  Institute  of  Phrenology, 
will  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  open  on  the 
first  day  of  October  next  Circulars  fully 
explaining  the  subject  will  be  sent  by  mail 
from  this  office.  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  ^OOgLC 
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FROWNING   FACES. 

"'^rOBODY  wants  a  frowning  face,  but 
-LN  how  many  there  are!  So  many,  in 
fine,  that  the  world  of  adult  humanity  seems 
to  be  composed  in  the  larger  measure  of 
them.  It  is  sad  to  observe  the  tendency  of 
men  and  women  to  assume  some  type  of  the 
frowning  face.  In  man  this  tendency  begins 
to  take  positive  shape  at  about  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  in  woman  about  the  time  of 
thirty.  We  have  seen  with  pain  the  shadow 
creep  upon  a  face  which  had  once  been  lit 
up  with  buoyant  cheerfulness,  and  of  which 
we  had  entertained  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions with  regard  to  the  permanence  of  its 
sunny,  winning  tone. 

Many  will  take  the  position  that  the  cor- 
rugated brow  and  down-drawn  eyelid,  which 
are  the  lineamental  expression  of  the  chronic 
frown,  are  the  results  of  earnest  thought, 
^absorption  in  business,  and  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. 

We  grant  the  influence  of  long-continued 
cares,  and  duties  seriously  appreciated  and 
as  faithfully  performed,  in  giving  intensity  to 
the  expression,  but  not  necessarily  that  fret- 
ful, worried  seriousness  which  is  the  nature 
of  the  frown.  We  have  met  men  and  women, 
rarely,  to  be  sure,  whose  cares  and  anxieties 
were  so  severe  that  we  should  have  given 
them  much  latitude  for  complaint  and  irri- 
tability, yet  in  their  faces  there  rested  a 
mild,  quiet,  patient  cheerfulness  which 
charmed  on  first  acquaintance.    Verily,  we 


have  thought,  as  we  looked  upon  them,  it  is 
the  "mild  power"  which  "subdues;"  and 
blessed  are  they  who  can  preserve  their  souls 
in  patience. 

People  are  so  easily  annoyed ;  mere  trifles 
have  the  effect  of  real  misfortunes  upon  the 
mental  conduct  of  most  we  meet.  This  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system  is  due^  of 
course,  to  birth,  first,  and  next,  to  educatiwi 
and  association.  There  are  some  people  who 
are  peevish  and  fretful  naturally,  and  incur- 
ably so.  They  are  the  wasps  and  the  mos- 
quitoes of  humanity,  and  more  to  be  pitied 
than  reproached  and  blamed.  Censure  only 
renders  them  worse.  But  the  great  mass  of 
people,  although  a  bias  to  a  fretting,  grum- 
bling disposition  may  have  been  given  to 
many  by  inheritance,  are  susceptible  to  cura- 
tive measures,  and  may  be  much  improved 
facially  and  psychologically.  The  remedy 
must,  however,  be  undertaken  in  earnest,  and 
by  the  subject  on  his  own  account.  The 
treatment  is  an  individual  process  almo^ 
entirely. 

There  must  be  formed  a  habit  of  watch- 
frilness  against  indulgence  in  morose  and 
gloomy  refiections,  if  one  would  not  acquire 
the  unhappy  expression  we  are  discussing. 
A  writer  well  says,  "  Scowling  is  a  habit  that 
steals  upon  us  unawares.  We  frown  when  the 
light  is  too  strong,  and  when  it  is  too  w»k. 
We  tie  our  brows  into  a  knot  when  we  arc 
thinking,  and  knit  them  even  more  tightly 
when  we  can  not  think.  ♦  ♦  *  Scowling 
is  a  kind  of  silent  scolding.  It  shows  that 
our  souls  need  sweetening.  For  pity^s  sake, 
let  us  take  a  sad-iron,  or  a  glad-iron^  or 
smoothing  tool  of  some  sort,  and  straighten 
these  creases  out  of  our  faces  before  they  be- 
come indelibly  engraved  upon  our  visage." 

Early  life,  as  it  is  the  time  to  form  good 
habits,  is  the  time  to  cultivate  the  expression 
of  the  countenance,  to  give  it  an  upward, 
pleasant,  sunny  tendency.  No  one  who  at- 
tempts such  face  cultivation  can  fail  to  cul- 
tivate the  moral  nature  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  impossible  to  wear  the  smile  of  peace, 
kindness,  and  cordiality,  and  be  revolving 
bitter,  uncharitable  thoughts  at  the  same 
time. 

,     The  basis  of  an  expression  which  is  hos- 
tile to  scowls  and  frowns,  is  an  earnest,  eva 
active  charit^gi^j,3d  by  V^OOglC 
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*' AN  IMMORAL  SIDE-SHOW/'    INDEED. 

A  TEAR  or  so  ago,  while  the  ofBce  of 
the  Phrenological  was  at  889  Broad- 
way, in  fact,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1874,  the 
New  York  Tribune  published  an  article  in 
its  editorial  columns  with  the  above  title. 
The  purpose  of  the  article  was  evidently  to 
throw  into  contempt  a  series  of  colored 
drawings  which  at  that  time  were  on  exhibi- 
tion in  our  window,  representing  the  condi- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  human  brain  and 
stomach  at  different  stages  of  tipplers*  prog- 
ress. These  drawings  were  prepared  from 
diagrams  furnished  by  an  eminent  surgeon, 
and  have  the  sahction  of  high  medical  au- 
thority as  to  their  accuracy. 

Instead  of  alluding  to  them  in  a  serious 
vein,  and  with  the  spirit  of  one  desirous  to 
aid  in  the  noble  work  of  stemming  the  cur- 
rent of  alcoholism,  the  writer  of  the  article 
abused  his  opportunity  by  making  them  ob- 
jects of  ill-conceived  pleasantry,  stating  that 
an  inflamed,  blistered  stomach,  whose  linings 
exhibited  such  beautiful  and  varied  coloring, 
was  a  desirable  organ,  and  to  be  preferred  to 
the  healthy  stomach,  with  its  cool  monotony 
of  tint.  Pechaps  a  brief  extract  will  best 
exhibit  the  quality  of  the  Tribune  writer's 
witticism : 

"  The  first  picture,  showing  us  the  stomach 
of  an  average  deacon,  is  as  repulsive  to  a  true 
taste  as  a  Quaker  lady's  dress,  from  which 
every  charm  of  color  has  been  eliminated.  It 
is  as  dull  to  look  at  as  the  side  of  a  iMm.  It 
is  as  empty  of  delight  as  the  best  parlor  in  a 
New  England  ikrm-house.  It  is  as  proper  as 
the  propriety  of  a  maiden  of  seventy-five 
summers  on  receiving  her  first  offer  of  mar- 
riage. In  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  to  at- 
tract the  eye  in  this  deaconidi,  virginal  stom- 
ach than  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  or  in  the 
architecture  of  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Who 
would  not  turn  with  a  slight  slow  of  satis- 
faction from  such  a  tasteless,  Philistian  apart- 
ment to  the  stomach  of  the  moderate  drinker, 
where  a  little  ornament  in  the  way  of  bril- 
liant spot  or  clouded  stain  breaks  up  the 
monotony  of  the  drab-colored  walls  f  " 

Of  course  we  could  not  think  that  the 
deadly  work  of  intemperance  could  be  made 
a  subject  for  ridicule  in  a  prominent  news- 
paper by  a  man  in  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  social  reform ;  so  we  credited  the  matter 
to  a  friend  of  alcohol,  and  thought  that  if 
his  humor  drew  the  attention  of  any  to  the 
drawings,  their  fidelity  to  nature  might  pro- 


duce impressions  tending  to  benefit  the  ob- 
servers. Certainly,  the  object  of  the  physi- 
cian who  originally  prepared  them  was  to 
show  the  results  of  the  continual  use  of 
ardent  spirits  in  establishing  active  disease 
in  one  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the 
human  body,  and  in  this  way  picture  the 
dire  consequences  of  the  most  common  per- 
version of  the  appetite.  Such  a  method  of 
instruction,  as  every  one  knows,  is  far  more 
powerful  than  mere  exhortation  or  verbal  -ex- 
planation. It  is  object-teaching ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  influence  actually  wrought  by 
these  diagrams,  we  have  reason  to  think  it 
very  beneficial.  But  on  this  point  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell. 

Of  late  there  has  been  evolved  in  connec 
tion  with  the  new  edifice  which  the  Tritmne 
occupies  in  part  as  its  ofiSce  a  feature  of  so 
palpable  a  character  that  we  are  no  longer  in 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  spirit  which  moved 
the  writer  of  the  "  Immoral  Side-Show ; "  for 
this  feature  is  a  '*  side-show  "  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  subject  which  is  illustrated 
by  our  drawings.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  liquor  saloon,  arranged  in  elaborate 
and  elegant  style,  and  quartered  in  the  said 
grand  Tribune  building,  and  adjoining  the 
public  ofiSce  of  the  newspaper.  Without 
more  than  alluding  to  the  direct  violation  of 
the  known  sentiments  of  the  great  man  who 
established  the  newspaper,  which  is  done  by 
the  toleration  of  such  a  plague-spot,  we  are 
moved  to  pity  for  the  men  into  whose  souls 
so  much  of  poison  has  entered  that  they  do 
not  appreciate  the  inconsistency  of  their 
present  relation.  We  are  apprehensive  that 
their  stomachs  have  assujned  phases  analo- 
gous to  some  of  the  diagrams  in  the  series 
adverted  to,  and  that  their  gastric  perversion 
has  communicated  its  morbid  infiuences  to 
the  brain.  Certainly  the  "immoral  side- 
show "  which  obtains  their  recognition  and 
encouragement  so  long  as  it  remains  in  its 
present  contiguity,  must  proclaim  to  all 
passers-by  that  the  management  no  longer 
lays  claim  to  the  title  so  much  flouted  of  the 
"  leading  American  newspaper,"  for  the  or- 
gan which  would  be  most  prominent  and 
efficient  in  our  civilization,  must  have  no 
covenant  with  that  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  modem  advancement  and 
social  prosperity.  .     r\r\aio 
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CORRESPONDENCE  ON  YOUR  BUSINESS. 


IT  is  not  nncommon  for  ub  to  get  three  or 
four  letters  in  a  day  which  ask  for  advice 
and  information  on  subjects  interesting  only 
to  the  writer,  and  which  might  take  a  man 
of  experience  and  intelligence  half  a  day 
of  hard  work  to  answer  fully.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  these  careless — we  will  not  say  selfish — 
writers  forget  to  inclose  a  postage  stamp,  Bnd 
yet  they  require  an  answer.  We  remember 
a  short-hand  writer,  who  wrote  to  ascertain 
if  we  could  aid  him  in  obtaining  a  situation. 
We  happened  to  know  of  a  yacancy  in 
another  city,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  see  wheth- 
er the  young  man  would  answer  the  purpose. 
Then  we  gave  information  to  the  applicant, 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  wrote  three  or  four 
letters,  paying  the  postage  all  around,  and 
obtained  the  situation,  and,  if  we  remember 
correctly,  we  obtained  also  the  young  man^s 
thq,nJcs,  We  haye  a  letter  now  before  us 
asking  for  employment,  or  if  we  could  give 
information  as  to  where  it  might  be  ob- 
tained. If  we  do  not  answer  the  letter,  he 
will  think  we  arc  churlish,  and  perhaps  hold 
a  grudge  against  us  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life.  We  are  willing  to  write  letters,  and  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  render  aid  and  assistance 
to  people ;  but  we  are  certain  that  men  want- 
ing information  have  no  right  to  ask  us  to 
spend  money  in  their  behalf,  or  lose  their 
friendship  and  respect.  We  have  written 
hundreds  of  letters,  and  paid  the  postage, 
rather  than  have  a  stranger  a  thousand  miles 
away  feel  that  we  were  selfish  and  disoblig- 
ing. .  We  sometimes  think  that  we  will 
"shut  the  gate  down."  We  recollect  the 
case  of  one  young  man,  in  a  neighboring  city, 
who  taxed  us  to  the  extent  of  four  postages, 
and  we  finally  wrote  him  that  hereafter, 
when  he  was  writing  to  strangers,  they 
would  think  better  of  him  if  he  sent  a 
stamp  to  prepay  the  answer.  He  sent  the 
stamps  we  had  paid  for  on  his  account,  and 
an  apology,  and  probably  he  is  converted. 
We  should  like  to  convert  all  this  class  of 
people  by  simply  saying,  if  you  want  infor- 
mation which  interests  you,  and  not  the  one 
you  write  to,  always  send  postage  enough  to 
prepay  the  answer.  When  we  write  to  a 
stranger  for  information,  we  frequently  put 
in  an  extra  stamp,  which  will  pay  for  the  pa- 


per and  time  for  writing  a  short  letter,  and 
in  that  way  we  get  answers  and  secure  the 
respect,  at  least,  of  those  we  write  to. 

The  better  way,  generally,  is  for  a  person 
to  send  a  prepaid  envelope  properly  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  and  then  he  may  be  sure, 
at  least,  of  an  answer. 


THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  announcement  given  in  the  July 
number  with  reference  to  our  aim  to 
estabtish  the  Phrenological  Institute  upon  a 
basis  of  permanence,  has  found  a  lodgment 
in  many  sympathizing  minds.  From  some 
we  have  heard,  either  inquiring  about  the 
plan  on  which  the  fund  necessary  to  secure 
the  building  is  to  be  raised,  or  offiering  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  as  soon  as 
the  proper  depository  shall  have  been  desig- 
nated. One  very  cordial  friend  of  the  cause 
has  handed  in  her  contribution  already, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  about  probabil- 
ities. Here  is  an  evidence  of  satisfied  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  Phrenology,  and  in 
its  ultimate  triumph  over  prejudice  and  in- 
vidious opposition.  Another  warm  friend 
has  given  such  an  earnest  testimonial  in  be- 
half of  the  Museum  project  that  we  think  we 
can  not  do  better  than  to  publish  it.  He 
would  erect  it  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  the 
late  publisher  of  this  magazine,  and  says : 

"Time,  in  its  passing,  regardless  of  our 
wishes,  prospects,  or  projects,  whether  com- 
pleted or  in  process  of  completion,  wheeled 
away  one  of  our  dearest  friends ;  and  without 
any  notice,  without  time  to  realize  that  he  is 
ill,  he  is  gone— dead.  Died,  as  we  know,  in 
the  sublimest  trust,  in  the  midst  of  doing 
good,  in  all  the  resolution  of  which  he  was 
capable  in  the  prosecution  of  his  loved  sci- 
ence. He  is  gone  from  thousands  of  friends, 
and  from  a  glorious  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind.  Dear  reader,  did  yon 
know  him  personally?  Had  you  been  as 
pleasantly  indebted  to  him  for  his  advice, 
care,  and  desire  for  your  advancement  as  was 
the  writer,  then  words  must  sink  into  insig- 
nificance as  expressive  of  our  feelings. 

"  Did  you  owe  as  much  to  him  (and  thou- 
sands do)  for  the  successful,  practical  result 
of  his  years  of  teaching  as  I  do,  you  would 
seek  in  some  way  to  make  common  cause 
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with  the  thousandB  of  his  pupils  and  friends 
to  establish  phrenological  science  upon  the 
basis  of  a  permanent  home,  and  found  a  place 
like  the  different  museums  of  curiosities,  an- 
tiquities,  etc.,  for  this,  his  and  our  Phrenology. 
Can  not  there  be  found  in  our  country  those 
who  are  glad  to  do  something  toward  the 
completion  of  this  project,  to  bring  his  incep- 
tion into  reality,  and  establbh  a  place  where 
all  will  be  pleased  to  visit,  and  that  each  one 
visiting  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
been  one  of  those  who  aided  in  this  to  he 
monument  of  the  untiring  and  appreciative 
industry  of  our  late  friend  Samuel  R.  Wells  ? 
Let  the  lovers  of  the  science,  and  those  inter- 
ested, say  their  say  and  do  their  mite.  It 
must  be  done/* 

If  the  thousands  who,  like  this  New  Eng- 
land gentleman,  are  ready  to  confess  their 
moral  indebtedness  to  phrenological  instruc- 
tion, would  as  readily  proffer  some  pecuniary 
consideration,  the  work  would  be  soon  done. 
As  it  is,  the  declarations  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy which  have  come  to  us  are  assuring 
that  the  project  is  far  from  vain.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  further  from  our  friends. 


WHO  WILL  WIN  THE  PRIZE? 


MANY  topics  are  considered  indispen- 
sable in  a  course  of  study,  and  many 
branches  of  knowledge  are  cultivated,  and 
properly  so;  but  that  branch  of  knowledge 
which  relates  most  intimately  to  human  na- 
ture itself,  to  man,  and  to  his  relations  to  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come,  is 
very  largely  and,  in  many  instances,  exclu- 
sively neglected.  It  is  amusing  to  go  into  a 
court  of  justice,  where  men  are  supposed  to 
be  as  sharply  alert  to  every  phase  of  charac- 
ter and  mental  operation  as  anybody  can  be, 
and  hear  the  clumsy  and  awkward  references 
wliich  the  lawyers  make  to  different  mental 
states.  This  shows  that  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  less  cultivated 
than  almost  any  other  topic,  and  those  who 
study  it  according  to  the  old  method  simply 
generalize.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  until 
men  study  mind  and  its  relation  to  the  brain, 
they  will  flounder  among  vague  generalities, 
and  that  to  little  purpose. 

Phrenology  is  the  best  exponent  of  mind 
the  world  has  ever  yet  seen ;  and  Archbishop 


Whately  wisely  said  that  if  Phrenology,  so 
far  as  the  organs  were  concerned,  were  a 
mere  chimera  of  the  brain — ^in  other  words, 
if  the  idea  of  the  organs  were  not  true — the 
phrenologists  had  done  the  world  an  im- 
mense service  by  giving  the  best  nomencla- 
ture of  the  mind  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  But  we  can  verify  the  location  of  the 
particular  organs  in  the  departments  of  the 
brain.  A  man  who  is  versed  in  the  doctrines 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  will  read  the  char- 
acter of  the  dry  skull ;  and  many  a  time  we 
have  done  it  before  audiences  when  the  skull 
was  brought  forward  by  skeptical  physi- 
cians, or  others,  who  knew  perfectly  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  who  once  carried 
the  skull,  and  had  it  written  out  ready  to 
read  to  the  audience  in  case  we  made  a  mis- 
take. It  would  be  an  interesting  chapter,  if 
we  had  the  space,  and  it  were  the  proper 
time,  to  publish  several  of  these  instances, 
giving  names  and  places.  No  other  system 
of  the  study  of  mind  has  ever  pretended  to 
be  able  to  do  any  such  thing  as  to  read  the 
character  of  man  from  the  dry  skull  which 
had  been  uninhabited,  perhaps,  for  many 
years.  One  of  the  advantages  of  Phrenol- 
ogy is,  that  parents,  understanding  the  latent 
forces  of  their  children,  are  able  to  train 
and  guide  them  properly  as  they  advance  in 
years  and  mental  culture,  and  train  them 
toward  virtue  and  away  from  their  besetting 
sins.  Another  of  the  advantages  is  to  be 
found  in  the  aid  it  gives  in  the  choice  of  oc- 
cupations. A  skillful  phrenologist  will  take 
a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  a  dozen  of  each, 
and  assign  them  to  the  various  pursuits  to 
which  they  are  best  adapted,  and  not  spend 
more  than  five  minutes  on  each.  Self-culture 
is  also  greatly  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
faculties  as  revealed  by  Phrenology.  In  the 
American  Institute  of  Phrenology  students 
are  taught  thoroughly  in  theoretical  and 
practical  Phrenology,  and  those  who  have 
had  the  largest  experience  in  these  courses 
of  instruction  are  necessarily  becoming  old. 
A  few  years  more  and  they  will  give  place  to 
others,  not  only  in  the  conducting  of  peri- 
odicals devoted  to  this  subject,  but  in  the 
department  of  public  lectures  and  in  the 
application  of  Phrenology  to-  the  choice  of 
occupations  and  the  general  reading  of  char- 
acter.    Who  will  come  into  the  field  and 
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prepare  to  occupy  these  positions  ?  In  the 
future,  Phrenology  is  not  to  be  obliged  to 
struggle  and  fight  its  way  onward,  as  for- 
merly it  has  been  obliged  to  defend  its 
right  to  exist;  but  in  colleges  and  minor 
seminaries  of  learning,  people  who  are  best 
versed  in  Phrenology  Will  be  in  request  as 
teachers.  In  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  mer- 
cantile departments,  the  phrenological  stu- 
dent, the  man  who  can  read  character  at 
sight,  will  be  in  chief  demand.  We  would 
like  to  place  in  this  great  field  of  usefulness 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who 
can  do  more  good  in  this  profession  than 
in  any  other.  We  desire  to  instruct  many 
who  shall  be  able  to  take  a  higher  and  better 
place  in  this  noble  work  than  we  ourselves 
have  ever  been  able  to  occupy.  We  had  to 
instruct  ourselves,  and  work  out  our  infor- 
mation by  experience,  observation,  and  la- 
bor. Under  our  method  of  instructing 
classes,  students  can  acquire  in  a  week's 
time  as  much  real  knowledge  of  this  subject 
as  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  in  five  years' 
practice.  When  one  blunders  on  without  a 
guide,  blindly  feeling  his  way  to  knowledp;e 
and  success,  he  must  needs  make  many  mis- 
takes and  have  much  to  learn.  Those  wish- 
ing information  on  this  subject  may  send  to 
us  for  a  circular,  which  will  explain^  the 
whole  matter.  The  next  annual  session  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Phrenology  will 
open  on  the  first  day  of  October. 


A  CLERGYMAN'S  TESTIMONY. 

A  MIDDLE-AGED  clergyman,  and  a  late 
student  in'  our  class,  writes  us  from 
Ohio,  testifying  to  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained.  We  make  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  letter : 

"  The  science  —  of  Phrenology — contains 
much  more  than  I  had  supposed.  My  people 
desire  I  should  give  a  course  of  lectures  in 
our  church  at  this  place,  which  I  think  I  shall 
do.  The  books  and  Journals,  for  which  I 
send  by  this  mail,  are,  as  you  see,  for  Rev. 
^  *  *,  I  wish  that  he  should  have  them  at 
your  lowest  prices  to  students,  because  of  the 
^  Rev.*  He  is  a  splendid  man ;  talks  of  join 
ing  your  class  next  October.  Please  let  me 
know,  at  my  expense,  whether  the  amount 
sent  is  sufficient;  if  not,  I  will  make  it  eo; 
if  any  surplus,  give  me  credit  for  it,  and  1 
will  refund  to  Mr.  B.  I'm  w  glad  that  I  at- 
tended your  school.  Would  not  now  take 
$1,000  for  the  good  it  has  done  me.'' 


Since  our  sketch  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  was  put  in  type,  the  death  of 
that  gentleman  has  been  announced.  He 
had  been  in  poor  health  for  a  short  time 
previously. 


♦  •»■ 


AGRICULTURAL   HINTS. 


Barth- Worms  and  Oood  Soil.— The  com- 
mon earth-worm,  though  apt  to  be  despised  and 
trodden  on,  is  really  a  nsefol  creature  in  its  way. 
Mr.  Knapp  describes  it  as  the  natural  mannrer  of 
the  Roil,«con8TimiDg  on  the  surface  the  softer  parts 
of  decayed  vegetable  matters,  and  conveying  down- 
ward the  more  woody  fibers,  which  there  roolder 
and  fertilize.  They  perforate  the  earth  in  all  di- 
recUons,  thus  rendering  it  permeable  by  air  and 
water— both  indispensable  to  vegetable  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Darwin's  mode  of  expression,  they 
give  a  kind  of  nnder-tiUage  to  the  land,  perform- 
ing the  same  below  ground  that  the  spade  does 
above  for  the  garden,  and  the  plow  for  arable  soil. 
It  is,  in  consequence,  chiefly  of  the  natural  opera- 
tions of  worms  that  fields,  which  have  been  over- 
spread with  lime,  burned  marl,  or  cinders,  become, 
in  process  of  time,  covered  by  a  finely-divided  soil, 
fitted  for  the  support  of  vegetation.    This  result, 


though  usually  attributed  by  farmers  to  the 
"  working  down  "  of  these  materials,  is  really  due 
to  the  action  of  earth-worms,  as  may  be  seen  In 
the  innumerable  casts  of  which  the  initial  soil 
consists.  These  are  obviously  produced  by  the 
digestive  proceedings  of  the  worm,  which  take  In- 
to their  intestinal  canal  a  large  quantity  of  the  soil, 
in  which  they  feed  and  burrow,  and  then  reject  it 
in  the  form  of  the  so-called  casts.  "  In  this  man- 
ner," says  Mr.  Darwin,  "a  field  manured  with 
marl  has  been  covered,  in  the  course  of  eighty 
years,  with  a  bed  of  earth  averaging  thirteen 
inches  in  Uiickness." 

Oraftlng  Wax. — A  good  article  for  grafting 
purposes  may  be  made  from  three  parts  rosing 
three  parts  beeswax,  and  two  parts  tallow,  melted 
together.  If  it  is  too  hard  for  the  season  at  which 
you  use  it,  add  tallow  to  soften  it ;  if  too  soft,  add 
rosin. 
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Relative  Valnei  of  Morning  and  Bvening 
Milk. — We  extract  the  following  table,  which 
is  the  result  of  obserratlODs  made  on  the  Royal 
A^cultural  College  Farm,  at  Circenster,  Eng- 
land, from  Dr.  Voelcker's  article  on  the  milk  sup- 
ply. By  it  the  fact  seems  clear  that  the  morn- 
ing's yield  contains  the  more  valuable  products: 
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Keep  out  the  Weeda.— The  Pen  and  Plow 
makes  the  following  practical  suggestions  with 
regard  to  keeping  down  weeds : 

*'  In  districts  where  careful  culture  is  practiced, 
weeds  are  little  known ;  but  where  a  small  num- 
ber only  are  good  farmers,  few  and  far  between 
slovenly  ones,  though  they  may  be  untiring  in 
their  zeal  and  labor  in  pulling  out  and  cutting 
down  every  intruder  found  among  their  crops, 
along  the  sides  of  open  drains,  fences,  and  the 
highways,  still  the  seeds  of  weeds  from  the  lands 
of  their  less  careful  neighbors  find  a  genial  soil  in 
^Jieirs,  where  they  rob  the  crops  of  the  food  neces- 
sary for  their  support,  and  do  all  the  other  injury 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  In  the  last-named  in- 
stance the  seeds  have  sown  themselves,  but  the 
fanner  often  sows  them  carefully ;  for  they  may 
be  found  among  those  seeds  intended  for  his  crops. 
Farm-yard  manure  is  another  fertile  source  for 
many  seeds  of  weeds,  which,  after  a  whole  season, 
return  to  the  soil  uninjured,  and  ready  for  germ- 
ination. This  is  especially  true  if  full-grown 
weeds  are  put  in  the  manure-heap  and  not  proper- 
ly composted.  The  want  of  labor  is  complained 
of  by  many  who  are  willing  enough  in  Spring  to 
sow  in  a  slovenly  manner  a  large  quantity  of  land 
in  row  crops,  and  who  have  not  enough  of  labor 
for  their  after  cultivation,  No  fanner  should 
plant  and  sow  more  than  he  can  attend  to  well, 
otherwise  loss  is  the  certain  result.  There  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  First,  there  is  a  loss  of 
labor  spread  over  a  large  surface  of  ground  in  pre- 
paring for  the  crop ;  second,  a  loss  of  manure,  be- 


cause tliere  is  no  immediate  return  for  the  capital 
thus  invested;  third,  a  loss  of  seed,  because  a 
smaller  quantity  would  give  as  large  a  crop  on  less 
surface  well  cultivated ;  fourth,  a  loss  of  labor  in 
weeding,  if  the  whole  of  the  crop  is  but  half  done, 
because  a  short  yield  is  certain  when  weeds  are 
grown,  even  if  in  all  other  respects  the  soil,  prep- 
aration, manuring,  and  seed  were  all  that  could  be 
desired." 

How  to  Sell  Tour  Farm. — An  exchange 
wisely  says :  A  good-looking  farm  will  sell  quicker 
and  at  a  better  price  than  a  bad-looking  farm.  Or- 
namental trees,  vines,  shrubs,  and  fences,  may  not 
yield  any  money  to  the  owner  while  he  has  them 
in  his  possession,  but  they  will  bring  many  times 
their  cost  when  the  farm  comes  into  market.  In 
the  early  days  of  Chicago,  a  gentleman  planted 
many  thousand  evergreens  and  other  ornamental 
trees  on  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  city,  which 
he  intended  for  his  future  home.  He  never  real- 
ized his  dcshre  of  living  on  it,  but  the  place  was 
sold.  It  was  put  on  the  market  at  the  same  time 
an  adjoining  place  was,  which  was  unimproved, 
and  brought  over  twice  as  much  money. 

Seed!  per  Aore.  —  Every  well-informed 
liBtrmer  knows  about  how  much  seed  is  required 
for  an  acre  of  his  land.  He  can  otfly  ascertain 
this  by  experience  and  careful  observation.  The 
following  table  may  be  deemed  a  general  average. 
It  is  from  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ferry  &  Co., 
the  well-known  seedsmen  of  Detroit : 
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Fertilizen  Used  in  Different  Stotes.— The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  haa 
been  making  inquiries  in  the  various  States  as  to 
the  use  of  manures,  and  has  recently  published 
the  following  results  as  thus  far  obtained.  Their 
value  is  of  high  importance,  as  our  agriculturists 
will  perceive :      Oigitized  by  VjOOglC 
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The  following  table,  which  gives  the  proportions 
of  farm-yard  mannrea  and  other  fertilizers,  pre- 
sents the  average  of  the  returns  of  each  State,  and 
doubtless  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purposes 
of  the  investigation  of  the  true  averages  of  all  the 
counties  of  the  several  States.  In  examining  the 
figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  indicate 
percentages  of  whatever  fertilizers  may  be  actually 
employed,  however  small  in  quantity  or  unimport- 
ant in  valpe,  which  are  almost  too  insignificant  for 
estimate  in  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghanies: 
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The  manure  of  farm  animals  is  seen  to  be  the 
main  reliance  for  sustaining  fertility.  Commer- 
cial fertilizers— organic  and  mineral— are  some- 
what In  use  in  New  England,  especially  In  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  including  quantities  of  fish- 
refuse  and  sea-weed.  They  are  also  used  sparingly 
in  the  Middle  States ;  but  the  cheaper  minerals, 
lime  and  plaster,  and  still  cheaper  green  manuring, 
monopolize  a  l^ry:^  proportion  of  the  percentages 
credited  ti>  ''  fjtiKr  fertilizers."  The  South  Atlan- 
tic States,  from  Maryland  to  Georgia,  inclusive, 
o»e  not  only  Ihi^  lur^st  proportion  of  manipulated 
ferlLl^zers,  but  the  largest  quantity  in  comparison 
witli  Oulicr  sections.  The  cost  of  such  material 
amounts  to  mtllii)ns  in  each  of  these  States. 

Ae  to  commcpcial  fertilizers,  our  correspondents 
jfCTicrolIj  apprecfnt*  their  value  for  specific  uses, 
noknowlcScre  their  utility  in  supplying  lacking 
material  for  plan t  growth,  accord  to  them  a  posi- 
tive valine  in  Uiistcning  growth  and  maturity,  but 
pertbt  in  tht;  oplolon  that  there  is  fraud  in  the 
inanipuldtlon  of  aome  kinds,  and  that  the  genuine 
are  held  at  too  hli^h  a  price.  They  know  that  for 
the  regular  uses  of  farm  fertlzation  they  can  ob- 
tain the  needed  elements  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Many 
e!camples  ar^  given  of  the  renovation  of  worn  and 
apliarentiy  wortfaleflS  soils,  and  the  inerease  of  fer- 
tility In  fresh  but  unpromising  lands.  Fields  that 
iavc  beeo  cultivated  exhaustively  for  twenty  and 
even  forty  yea  re,  have  been  restored  to  original 
prodactlvcnesd,  not  by  guanos  or  superphosphates, 
St  f60  to  fdO  per  ton,  but  by  inexpensive  local  re- 
sources, the  eUeapCBt  and  most  reliable  of  which 
te  foptid  iu  cloverlog.  In  one  case  in  Butler 
County^  Pa.,  a  flection  of  thin,  gravelly  land,  on 
^bich  it  was  thought  no  one  could  secure  a  de- 


cent living,  came  into  the  possession  of  German 
immigrants  at  nominal  rates.  They  cleared  off 
the  brush,  plowed,  cultivated,  and  turned  nndei 
green  crops;  saved  every  fertilizing  material  avail- 
able ;  never  duplicated  a  crop  in  five  or  six  years* 
rotation,  and  that  tract  is  now  a  garden,  and  from 
worthlessness  has  advanced  to  the  value  of  $100 
per  acre,  and  is  yearly  more  productive. 

OOD  BLESS  THB  FARM. 

God  bless  the  farm— the  dear  old  farm  I 

God  bless  its  every  rood, 
Where  willing  hearts  and  sturdy  arms 

Can  earn  an  honest  livelihood  I 
Can  from  the  coarse  and  fertile  soil 
Win  back  a  recompense  for  toil. 

God  bless  each  meadow,  field,  and  nook, 

Begemmed  with  fairest  flowers. 
And  every  leaf  that^s  gently  shook 

By  evening  breeze  or  morning  showevs ; 
God  bless  them  all !  each  leafs  a  gem 
In  nature* s  gorgeous  diadem. 

The  orchards  that,  in  early  spring. 

Blush  rich  in  fragrant  flowers. 
And  with  each  autumn  surely  bring 

Their  wealth  of  fruits  in  golden  showers; 
Like  pomegranates  on  Aaron's  rod, 
A  miracle  from  nature's  God. 

And  may  Ho  bless  the  farmer's  home. 

Where  x>cace  and  plenty  reign ; 
No  happier  spot  'neath  heaven's  high  dome 

Doth  this  broad,  beauteous  earth  contain. 
Than  where,  secure  from  care  and  strife, 
The  farmer  leads  his  peaceful  life. 

Unvexed  by  toil  and  tricks  for  gain. 

He  turns  the  fertile  mold ; 
Then  scatters  on  the  golden  grain. 

And  reaps  reward  a  hundred-fold ; 
He  dwells  where  grace  and  beauty  charm, 
For  God  hath  blessed  his  home  and  farm. 

▲NOK. 

To  Prepare  Milk  for  Distant  Markets. — 
Dr.  Voelcker,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  milk  supply,  says : 

**  By  observing  the  following  simple  rules,  coun- 
try milk  may  be  sent  by  rail  on  long  Journeys 
without  spoiling  even  in  very  hot  weather:  1. 
The  milk  should  be  drawn  from  the  cow  in  the 
most  cleanly  manner,  and  strained  through  wire- 
cloth  strainers.  3.  The  milk  should  be  thorough- 
ly cooled  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  froxxL  thi 
cow.  This  may  be  done  by  a  milk-cooling  appar 
atus,  specially  constructed  for  rapidly  coolhig 
milk,  or  by  simply  placing  the  can  In  which  it  Is 
contained  in  a  vat  of  cold  water,  deep  enough  to 
come  up  to  the  height  of  the  milk  in  the  can  con- 
taining It,  and  by  using  at  least  three  times  as 
much  cold  water  as  the  milk  to  be  cooled;  the 
milk  should  be  occasionally  stirred  until  the  ani- 
mal heat  is  expelled.  The  milk  should  be  cooled 
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down  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  temperature  of 
aboat  55°.  3w  The  evenioj^'s  and  moming's  millc 
should  be  cooled  down  separately,  and  be  sent  in 
separate  cans,  and  not  mixed  together  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  4.  No  milk  should  be  kept  over  to  de- 
liver at  a  subsequent  time.  5.  The  pails  and 
strainers  employed  on  the  farm  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  scalded  in  boiling  water,  and  dried 
morning  and  night.  6.  Immediately  before  the 
milk  is  placed  in  the  cans,  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly rinsed  with  clean,  cold  water,  and  great 
care  be  taken  to  keep  the  cans  and  milk  free  from 
dirt  or  impurities  of  any  kind.  When  the  cans 
are  not  in  use  they  should  be  turned  down  on  a 
rack,  with  the  tops  ofL  7.  Before  the  cans  are 
returned  to  the  country  they  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  out  with  clean  water  and  scalded  with  boil- 
ing water.  8.  In  very  warm  weather  it  is  well  to 
put  the  milk  cooled  in  cans  covered  over  with  a 
coarse  flannel  casing,  which  may  be  kept  wet  for 
a  considerable  time. 

Tt9^  by  the  Road-Side.— Continaous  rows 
of  stately  trees  along  the  road-side  add  much  to 
the  appearance  of  a  farm  or  country.  But  it  is 
urged  that  shaded  roads  remain  wet  and  muddy 
much  longer  after  heavy  rains,  than  those  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  This  is,  doubtless,  true ;  but 
as  an  oflEset  we  claim  that  they  are  less  liable  to 
become  dusty,  and  between  the  two  evils  there  is 
not  much  choice. 

Deciduous  trees  only  should  be  planted  along 
road-sides  in  cold  climates,  because  they  afford 
shade  during  the  season  when  most  needed,  if  at 
all.  Road-side  trees  may  also  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  crops  in  the  fields  adjoining,  by 
shading  as  well  as  by  the  absorption  of  moisture 
by  their  roots ;  but  as  we  can  scarcely  secure  any- 
thing of  value  without  some  loss,  perhaps  the 
pleasure  derived  from  passing  over  a  shady  road 
during  the  hot  weather  in  summer,  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  such  highways,  more  than 
compensates  for  the  slight  losses  which  they  eti- 

A  Oood  Way  to  Sell  Milk.— A.  milkman, 
at  Elmira,  N.  T.,  has  introduced  a  new  plan  of 
delivering  milk.  In  his  wagon  are  arranged  side 
racks,  containing  quart  and  pint  bottles  filled  with 
pure,  fresh  milk,  full  measure.  These  bottles  are 
delivered  as  required.  The  customer  returns  the 
bottle  left  the  day  before ;  and  no  pitchers,  pails, 
bowls,  or  dishes  are  necessary.  Another  advantage 
of  this  system,  especially  in  warm  weather,  is  that 
each  bottle  is  tightly  corked  and  can  be  laid  in  a 
pail  or  pan  of  cold  water,  keeping  it  fresh  and 
sweet,  or  put  away  in  a  cooler,  taking  up  little 
room.  His  improvement  is  a  most  unselfish  one, 
as  it  will  accommodate  his  customers  much  more 
than  himself.  He  will  have  all  these  bottles  to 
handle  and  wash,  but  it  must  be  a  great  conven- 
ience to  his  customers,  for  which  they  can  afford 
to  pay  a  little  more  than  the  usual  price. 


Where  to  Manure. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Farmers*  Club,  at  London,  Prof.  Vo61cker  said, 
in  reply  to  some  statements  made  by  Alderman 
Mechi,  "Don't manure  subsoil  of  any  kind,  light 
or  heavy ;  manure  the  top  soil,  and  keep  manuring 
elements  as  near  as  you  possibly  can  to  the  surface, 
so  that  the  young  plant  may  derive  immediate  ad- 
vantage firom  the  food  prepared  for  it."  This,  we 
think,  is  the  true  doctrine  which  the  experience 
of  the  most  careful  observers,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  will  sustain. 

Almost  any  substance,  such  as  soil,  sand  or 
chip-dirt,  is  good  to  spread  on  grass  land  as  a  top- 
dressing,  if  your  land  is  low  or  flat,  and  not  too  wet 

Thia  is  the  way  a  correspondent  makes  liquid 
manure :  Set  a  leach  tub,  fill  it  with  strong  ani- 
mal manure  of  any  kind;  run  water  and  night- 
slops  through  it ;  weaken  the  drainage  with  three 
times  the  amount  of  water,  and  it  is  ready  to  u^e. 

A  Cheap  Hard  Soap. — ^Many  housekeepers 
in  the  country  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtdin  a 
good  article  of  bar  soap.  The  yellow  soap  sold 
at  the  stores  cuts  soft  as  cheese,  and  rubs  away  as 
easily,  and  unless  the  housewife  buys  a  box  of 
soap  at  a  time,  and  piles  it  up  in  stacks  in  the  at- 
tic or  some  dry  place,  the  yearly  record  will  show 
a  good  sum  paid  out  for  soap  purchased  by  the 
bar.  The  following  recipe  will  prove  a  desirable 
item  of  economy : 

Four  large  bars  of  yellow  soap ;  two  pounds  of 
sal-soda;  three  ounces  borax ;  one  ounce  of  liquid 
ammonia.  Shave  the  soap  in  thin  slices,  put  it 
into  eight  quarts  of  soft  water  (rain  water  is  the 
best).  When  the  soap  is  nearly  dissolved,  add  the 
borax  and  sal-soda ;  stir  till  all  is  melted.  Four  it 
into  a  large  tub  or  shallow  pan ;  when  nearly  cool 
add  the  ammonia  slowly,  mixing  it  well.  Let  it 
stand  a  day  or  two,  then  cut  it  into  cakes  or  bars, 
and  dry  in  a  warm  place.  No  better  soap  can  be 
made  to  wash  white  cloths,  calicos,  and  flannels, 
and  it  is  excellent  for  all  household  purposes.  It 
costs  but  three  cents  per  pound,  and  is  made  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  This  recipe  has  been  sold 
for  five  dollars,  and  will  be  of  service  to  every  fam- 
ily.—^ear^A  and  ^ome. 

Manure  for  Wheat. — The  Delaware  State 
Journal  says:  **  Wherever  organic  matter  abounds 
in  the  soil,  a  free  use  of  bones  and  potash  will 
speedily  restore  it  to  its  original  fertility.  In 
sandy  soils  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  peat, 
muck,  or  leaf-mold  should  be  combined  with  the 
bones  and  potash.  The  finer  the  bones  are  ground 
the  more  speedy  their  action.  If  the  bones  arc 
ground  in  a  raw  state,  that  is,  without  steaming  or 
burning,  and  ground  very  fine  and  mixed  with 
three  times  their  weight  of  fine  muck  or  peat,  or 
leaf-mold,  and  kept  moist  for  three  weeks  before 
being  used,  they  will  generate  all  the  ammonia 
necessary  to  the  rapid  growth  of  wheat  or  other 
growing  crops,  without  the  addition  of  other  sub- 
stances." 
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[Im  this  Department  will  be  noticed  such  matten  ae  are  of  Interest  to  correspondents  and  to  the  general  rMder. 
Contributions  for  **  What  They  Say  ^'  should  be  brief,  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  eecnre  publication.] 


mt   ^arrespoitbent$. 


The  Pressure  of  our  Business  is  such 
that  toe  can  not  undertake  to  return  unavailabU  contribu- 
tions unless  the  necessary  postage  is  provided  by  the  tsrit- 
ers.  J^  aU  easeSy  persons  who  comtmtnioate  with  us 
through  the  posi-<ifioe  should^  if  they  sxpset  a  r^y,  in- 
dose  the  return  postage-stamps  beinff  pr^erred.  Anony- 
mous letters  will  not  be  considered. 

Questions  of  "General  Interest"  only 
wia  be  answered  in  this  department.  But  one  question 
at  a  tim&t  and  that  clearly  stated,  must  be  propoundedy 
\f  a  correspondent  sJiaU  expect  us  to  give  ?Um  the  ben^/U 
qf  an  early  consideration. 


Food  for  Teeth. — ^What  kinds  of 
food  are  boat  to  promote  tbo  growth  of  the  teeth  ? 
Ans.  All  food  which  is  fit  for  the  use  of  man 
promotes  his  bodily  growth  in  general.  Good 
wheat-meal,  corn-meal,  oatmeal,  barley,  and  other 
grain  food,  if  eaten  as  nature  doubtless  intended, 
not  divested  of  the  bran  or  part  lying  next  the 
silex  coating,  supply  the  materials  for  bone  de- 
velopment. Some  authorities  claim  that  they  who 
cat  oatmeal  as  a  part  of  their  regular  food  from 
youth  up  will  have  good  teeth.  The  London 
Medical  Record  says :  **  It  has  long  been  noted  in 
this  country  (England)  that  in  those  districts 
where  oatmeal  (in  place  of  wheaten  flour)  prevails, 
we  find  children  and  adults  with  the  best  devel- 
oped teeth  and  Jaws;  and  so  well  recognized  is 
the  influence  of  oatmeal  upon  the  teeth  that  many 
practitioners  order  its  use  as  an  article  of  daUy 
diet  for  children  in  cases  where  dentition  is  likely 
to  be  either  retarded  or  imperfect." 

Teeth  and  Hair. — Is  castile-soap 
good  for  washing  the  teeth  ?  If  not,  what  is  ? 
What  is  good  to  prevent  the  hair  from  falling  out  ? 
I  am  only  in  my  twenty-second  year,  and  am  near- 
ly bald  on  the  top  of  my  head.  I  wash  my  head 
every  morning  with  cold  water,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  do  any  good.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
dandruff  in  my  head.  I  have  good  health  gener- 
ally, and  do  not  live  **high."  What  shall  I  doV 
Is  a  rubber  comb  bad  for  the  hair  ? 

Ans.  Yea,  fine  castile-soap,  with  good,  soft 
water,  is  an  excellent  aid  to  the  brush  in  cleans- 
ing the  teeth.  Baldness  is  to  a  large  extent  con- 
stitutional or  hereditary.  We  know  of  no  better 
treatment  than  the  occasional  washing  of  the 
scalp  with  cool  water,  and,  after  drying  off  with  a 
towel,  a  brisk  rubbing  with  the  hands,  or  a  few 


minutes'  friction  with  a  soft  brush.  This  may  be 
done  daily,  especially  if  the  accumulation  of  dan- 
druff is  rapid.  High  llSing  and  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion servo  to  thin  the  hah-.  A  rubber  comb  is  not 
objectionable.  

Infuence   of   Music.  —  The  higher 
sentiments,  among  which  is  ranked  the  organ  of 
Music,  are  of  a  nature  which  is  quite  inseparable 
from  the  physical  afikhv  of  life.    Hence  it  is  that 
persons  who  possess  expanded  top-heads,  and  rel- 
atively narrow  brains  at  the  base,  are  more  or  less 
given  to  dreams,  vagaries,  aspbtitions,  yearnings. 
We  frequently  meet  with  such  persons,  and  they 
suffer  in  the  estimation  of  ** practical'*  peofde, 
who  are  inclined  to  taunt  them  for  lackadaisical 
conduct    That  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have 
organs  of  the  sentimental  class  is  evident  from  the 
incident  you   mentioned.     Generally,  however, 
very  powerful  influences  must  be  bronght  to  bear 
to  subdue  completely  their  lower  natures,  and  we 
think  if  any  influence  will  accomplish  this  it  is 
flne  music.    Music  has  an  affinity  for  the  organs 
of  Sphltuality,  Hope,  and  the  others  in  the  moral 
g^oup.    Some  of  our  church  societies  appreciate 
this  fact,  and  so  they  introduce  fine  music  into 
theh-  worship,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  attendance 
is  usually  large  where  the  organ  is  well  played 
and  the  hymns  and  anthems  well  rendered.    There 
is  much  enjoyment  in  being  drawn  away  from  the 
common  affairs  of  life  to  a  temi>orary  forgetfnl- 
ness  of  cares  and  responsibilities.     Those  who 
seem  to  notice  with  surprise  the  condition  yon 
mentioned,  have  not  so  impressible  a  sentimental 
nature.    There  are  some  persons  who  appear  to 
enjoy  music  as  a  science,  an  adaptation  of  harmo- 
nies.   In  such  cases  the  organ  of  Tune  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  perceptive  faculties  and  the 
physical  range  of  organs  than  to  the  higher  senti- 
ments.   

Erysipelas. — ^I  know  of  a  person  who 
suffers  from  erysipelas  from  early  winter  until  to- 
ward spring,  when  it  slowlv  disappears.  In  other 
respects  the  health  is  good.  Cain  you  give  me  a 
remedy  ? 

Ans.  As  you  live  on  Long  Island,  you  had  bet- 
ter let  the  patient  come  to  Brooklyn  and  consult 
the  physician  in  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  2U8 
Washington  Street,  who  makes  skin  diseases  a 
specialty,  Monday  and  Thursday,  at  2  o^dock, 
p.  M.,  each  week.  The  patient  should  stop  eating 
sugar,  all  greasy  matter,  and  flne  flour  bread  stuff, 
and  we  guess  he  will  got  well  without  treatment. 
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Athumy  —  Another  Definition. — 
Editob  Phrbnologioal  JoubnaI/— /Sir ;  In  "  Our 
Mentorlal  Bur«au,"  page  277,  of  the  Jouknal  for 
April,  is  an  inquiry  for  the  definition  of  Athumy^ 
to  which  you  give  a  very  ingenious  reply,  and  one 
quite  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  I  was  led  to  ex- 
amine several  dictionaries  I  possess,  and  in  one  of 
them— a  quaint,  old  affiiir,  printed  in  London  in 
1763—1  find  the  word  Athymia^  from  the  Greek, 
'A^ujxla,  defined  thus,  **  Dejection  of  the  spirits, 
despondency."  Athumy  is  evidently  a  corruption 
of  Athymia,  or  it  may  be  another  form  of  deriva- 
tion from  the  original.  The  definition  suits  the 
word  as  quoted.  T.  o.  8. 

SKA.TING. — If  one  falls  violently  upon 
the  ice  backward  while  skating,  and  striking  the 
head  first,  is  he  likely  to  injure  the  brain  perma- 
nently ? 

Ant,  Such  falls  sometimes  are  very  disastrous, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  say  a$trou$^  for  the  victims 
see  stars  in  abundance;  but  though  there  are 
many  such  falls,  few  are  remembered  as  doing 
permanent  injury.  It  Is,  however,  a  poor  use  to 
put  the  head  to«  and  we  would  advise  padded 
skating-caps,  with  a  plenty  of  the  organs  of  Cau- 
tiousness and  Weight  Inside  of  them.  There  is 
time  before  winter  to  get  the  caps  ready. 


Propanity. — ^I 
years  old  who  uses 


have  a  son  thirteen 
profane  language.     What 
course  can  I  take  to  gure  him  ? 

Am,  a  lady  friend  of  ours  had  a  boy  eight  years 
old  who  got  into  the  same  habit  She  prepared 
some  soap-suds,  and  when  he  used  bad  words  she 
took  a  clot^  and  washed  out  his  mouth  thorough- 
ly with  the  soap  and  water,  and  he  soon  gave  it 
up.  He  might  be  kept  apart  from  the  family,  and 
be  made  to  eat  by  himself,  and  by  such  means  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  habit  is  disrepu- 
table, and  he  will  drop  it 

Will. — Is  the  will  a  distinct  faculty, 
or  is  it  the  executive  action  of  the  preponderating 
faculties  combined  ?  Please  reply,  and  oblige  G. 
D.  A.,  a  new  subscriber. 

Ant.  Combe  says  the  '*wiU  is  constituted  by 
the  intellectual  faculties.  Will  is  that  mental  op- 
eration which  appreciates  the  desires  and  chooses 
between  them.  An  idiot  has  no  wilL"  Courage, 
firmness,  and  strength  help  to  execute  the  will, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  it  See  October  num- 
ber for  an  elaborate  essay  on  this  subject 

School-Room  Heat.— In  cold  weather, 
when  school-rooms  must  be  warmed  by  artificial 
heat,  the  temperature  should  be  raised  to  about 
seventy  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  such 
temperature  should  be  maintained  uniformly 
throughout  the  rooms.  Of  course,  the  building 
should  be  constructed  with  special  reference, 
among  other  important  considerations,  to 
thorough  ventilation.  Probably  the  best  method 
of  warming  is  by  steam  pipes. 


OuB  Puzzle. — ^The  answer  to  the 
puzzle  in  the  July  number,  which  J.  D.  N.  and 
others  have  solved  correctly,  is, "  The  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man."  .  We  have  not  heard  from 
our  young  readers  with  regard  to  that  in  the 
August  number.  

A.  H.  J.,  of  New  York,  if  he  will  give 
us  his  address,  will  be  answered  by  post  with  re- 
gard to  medical  schools,  and  receive  a  circular 
fully  explaining  our  course  of  Instruction,  tui- 
tion, etc 


Perseverance. — The  clouds  were 
dork  and  lowering,  the  distant  thunder  could  be 
occasionally  heard,  and  everything  portended  an 
approaching  storm.  The  heavens  darkened  more, 
the  peals  of  thunder  became  more  terrific,  and  the 
vivid  fiashes  of  lightning  illuminating  the  sky  and 
all  surrounding  objects  disclosed  to  view  a  lonely 
traveler,  with  no  companion  but  his  horse,  and  no 
diversion  but  his  own  thoughts.  He  had  Just  ar- 
rived at  manhood,  buoyant  with  hope,  building 
many  bright  air-castles  for  the  future;  ambitious, 
believing  that  if  one  has  the  wUl  to  succeed,  diffi- 
culties apparently  insurmountable  may  be  over- 
come, and  noble  achievements  made.  Nature  had 
lavished  her  gifts  upon  him  *,  the  erect  figure, 
well-cut  features,  brown  hair,  fine  blue  eye,  and 
teeth  that  the  fairest  might  envy,  rendered  him  a 
high  type  of  mohly  beauty.  His  voice  was  sweet 
and  his  manners  gentle ;  his  character  as  transpar- 
ent as  a  child's,  but  in  times  of  danger  his  bravery 
was  conspicuous,  and  combined  with  great  pres- 
ence of  mind.  Duty,  was  his  watchword;  and 
the  influence  of  that  sublime  word  carried  him 
safely  and  triumphantly  through  the  trials,  temp* 
tations,  and  vicissitudes  of  ^*  the  voyage  of  life." 
In  his  difficult  ride  this  night  he  approached  a 
stream  where  he  had  to  trust  to  his  horse  to  carry 
him  over  it  in  safety.  It  was  a  perilous  feat,  the 
water  streaming  Into  the  bugcry,  but  the  brave  ani- 
mal victoriously  reached  the  shore.  Just  as  all  ap- 
prehended danger  was  apparently  over,  the  buggy 
upset,  throwing  the  rider  out  and  rendering  him  for 
many  weary  months  a  cripple.  Thus  his  plans  for 
awhile  were  thwarted  and  his  schemes  of  business 
postponed;  but  the  cloud  had  a  silver  lining, 
bright  Hope  again  beckoned  forward,  whispering, 
**  Persevere."  With  returning  health  came  re- 
newed energy,  and  prosperity  smiled  upon  a  de- 
voted son,  an  affectionate  brother,  and  a  true 
friend.  Ere  long  a  maiden  won  his  heart  and  af- 
fections, and  the  marriage  tie  consummated  their 
hearts'  union.  A  year  of  happiness  was  followed 
by  severe  misfortune.  But  pecuniary  loss  did  not 
dishearten  our  hero,  it  only  stimulated  him  to 
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greater  cxertioQ  and  industry.  "Persevere"  be- 
ing his  motto,  he  first  endeavored  to  be  right,  and 
then  bent  all  his  energies  toward  accomplishing 
his  object  He  lived  to  do  good  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  devoted  time  and  means  to  the  improve- 
ment of  others.  Yet  there  were  men,  who,  envi- 
ous and  jealous,  left  no  stone  unturned  to  defeat 
his  plans,  uniting  In  censuring  the  character  and 
graces  they  could  not  appreciate.  But  they  utter- 
ly failed.  Instead  of  crushing  his  proud  spirit  and 
discouraging  his  Icindness,  they  only  made  his  life 
more  exalted,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  his  crown. 
There  was  one — the  devoted  wife  — who  sympa- 
thized with  him  in  every  sorrow,  rejoiced  when  he 
rejoiced,  wept  when  he  wept,  whose  chief  desire 
to  live  was  to  prove  her  devotion  to  him  and  their 
children.    How  great  was  his  success  1 

p.  D.  M. 

Where  is  "The  Key  to  Woman's 
Success?*'— A.  L.  Muzzey  tried  to  present  it  in 
the  February  number  of  this  year's  Joubnal,  but 
somehow  it  seemed  a  strange  and  very  mysterious 
key.  We  never  saw  one  like  it  before;  we 
thought  perhaps  It  was  the  wrong  key,  and  that 
we  had  better  lay  It  down  and  let  It  alone.  The 
key  has  been  lidd  away  for  some  months.  We 
thought  Muzzey  a  pretty  good  reasoner,  but  didn't 
know  everything,  and  might  have  been  mistaken. 
To-day  we  are  determined  to  test  its  strength  by 
comparing  It  with  other  keys  which  have  unlocked 
the  store-houses  of  success,  First  of  all,  she  says 
that  women  must  start  out  "  unaided,  alone,  un- 
favored ;  have  courage  to  face  the  stinging  sneers 
of  scorn  and  contempt;  to  take  meekly  the  jeer- 
ings  of  weakness  (?)  and  Inexperience;  take  the 
bitter  with  the  sweet,  then  be  strong,  brave,  pa- 
tient, cheerful,  shrinking  from  no  responsibil- 
ities." etc. 

Was  there  ever  such  another  key  presented? 
Do  mm  unlock  the  store-houses  of  success  with  a 
key  like  that,  "  unaided,  alone,  unfavored  ? ' '  Men 
claim  superior  strength,  mentally,  physically,  etc. 
Are  these  no  advantages?  Have  they  worked 
alone  ?  Who  ever  saw  a  great  man  without  hav- 
ing had  a  great  mother,  sister,  wife,  or  some  fe- 
male friend  who  helped  him  on  to  glory  and 
honor?  How  many,  many  mothers,  wives,  and 
sisters  have  robbed  themselves  of  glory  and  honor 
that  might  have  been  theirs,  and  bestowed  it  upon 
son,  husband,  or  brother,  simply  because  advan- 
tages were  in  his  favor.  In  that  the  world  would 
crown  him,  where  It  would  cry  her  down—"  Keep 
within  your  sphere,  foolish  woman  I"  Muzzey 
says  men  are  not  so  generous  as  to  yield  their  own 
privileges  and  advantages  to  weaker  claimants. 
Who  has  asked  this?  When  the  colored  men  of 
the  United  States  were  declared  free  and  Inde- 
pendent to  exercise  their  rights  as  all  others,  did 
it  necessarily  follow  that  white  men  had  to  yield 
their  places  to  them  ? 

She  says,  also,  "  After  all,  what  is  this  loud  out- 
cry of  wrong  and  injustice  about  ?  "    Ah,  indeed  I 


What,  we  might  ask,  was  the  loud  out-cry  of 
wrong  and  Injustice  In  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
when  men's  hearts  ached  and  their  very  souls  were 
stirred  with  fiery  indignation  ?  It  was  simply  be- 
cause "liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
which  every  rational- thinking  individual  knows  to 
be  the  inmost  cravings  of  the  human  soul,  were 
denied.  "  They  fought,  bled,  and  died  for  liber- 
ty." She  says,  again,  "  You  do  not  want  permis- 
sion to  exhibit  your  inferiority— your  incapacity; 
in  fact,  you  do  not  ask  leave  to  make  a  fool  of 
yourself."  Must  women,  because  of  their  inferi- 
ority (?)  remain  so  ?  Is  this  a  basis  upon  which  to 
deny  Americans  their  rights  ?  Why,  then,  grant 
ignorant  and  ir\ferior  men,  either  white  or  black, 
their  rights  ?  How  many  drunken  men  ore  recog- 
nized? But  intelligent,  bright,  wideawake  wo- 
men must  be  shut  off.  Why  ?  Because  she's  a 
voman— "only  this  and  nothing  more."  Avery 
fine  logic,  truly. 

Muzzey  says,  "  Women  have  the  latent  power 
and  inherent  right  to  compete  honorably  and  suc- 
oessf  ully  with  their  brothers  in  the  rewards  and 
responsibilities  of  life."  Why,  then,  not  recog- 
nize their  rights  ?  I  suppose  she  might  say  be- 
cause they  are  not  prepared.  Oh!  Well,  upon 
that  principle  men  should  be  deprived  of  their 
rights,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  them 
are  as  ignorant  and  weak-minded  as  the  majority 
of  women.  How  many  of  them  have  "  the  latent 
power,"  and  they  are  recognized  ? 

Why  confine  the  question,  "Why  donH  you 
rise  and  work  as  we  do,"  to  women  alone?  Why 
not  apply  it  to  men  of  this  and  other  climes  ?  Or, 
do  you  expect  women  to  work  "  unaided,  alone, 
unfavored,"  and  then  to  accomplish  as  much  u 
men  do? 

Are  women  not  working  ?  It  is  because  of  this 
very  work  that  is  going  on  now  that  Muzzey  asks, 
Why  this  out-cry?  why  this  noLse?  "why  not 
arise  and  work  ?  whereas,  Instead,  we  continually 
hear  your  appeals,  reproaches,  and  groans.'*  Did 
this  vast  nation  of  men  jump  up  and  work  all  on  a 
sudden  ?  Or,  did  theh-  forefathers  clear  the  way, 
and,  by  their  groanings,  pleadings,  and  hard- 
pitched  battles  unfurl  the  starry  banner  of  inde- 
pendence for  them  ?  So  many  foolish  persons  to- 
day are  ready  to  upbraid  the  groaning  world,  but, 
ah !  remember,  when  the  masses  bq^n  to  groan, 
there  has  been  something  to  sway  the  multitudes; 
and  whichever  way  the  tide  turns  there  yon  will 
find  the  result.  Whenever  the  world  bq^cins  to 
groan  under  some  great  burden,  let  her  groan  un- 
til she  finds  relief  in  throwing  off  the  oppression. 
There  seems  to  be  a  restlessness  throughout  the 
world  to-day ;  perhaps  If  we  look  carelessly  over 
the  broad  expanse  all  seems  serene  as  the  crystal 
waters  of  some  quiet  lake ;  but  look  low  and  cIo6^ 
ly,  and  we  shall  perceive  an  under-current  of  the 
restless  wave.  What  is  it?  Is  It  not  the  germ  of 
grand  revolution  ?  There  are  deep-laid  causes,  for 
which  we  must  look  for  deep  results,  and  we  can 
no  more  suppress  these  causes  than  we  can  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea.  l.  b.  vastada. 
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WISDOM. 

*'Thiiik  traly,  and  tbj  thought 
ShaU  be  a  fraltfol  seed/' 

Hs  who  sorpaaaee  or  subdnes  mankind,  must 
look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

SuccBSS  haa  a  p^eat  tendency  to  conceal  and 
throw  a  veil  over  the  evil  deeds  of  men. 

No  wonder  the  egotists  find  the  world  so  n0y. 
They  only  see  themselves  in  it 

Truth  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  onr 
end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight  line. 

Frank  sincerity,  though  no  invited  g^est,  is 
free  to  uU,  and  brings  his  welcome  with  him. 

Never  mind  where  you  work ;  care  more  about 
how  you  work.  Never  mind  who  sees,  if  Ood 
approves. — Spurgeon, 

Many  persons  are  judged  harshly  by  the  world 
because  they  allow  no  eye  but  Ood*6  to  see  into 
the  inner  sanctuaries  of  their  hearts. 

Charaotbr  is  the  eternal  temple  that  each  one 
begins  to  rear,  yet  death  only  can  complete.  The 
liner  the  architecture,  the  more  fit  for  the  in- 
dwelling of  angels. 

Thb  smallest  dewdrop  that  rests  on  a  Uly  at 
night  holds  in  itself  the  image  of  a  shining  star, 
and  in  the  most  humble,  insignificant  person 
something  good  and  true  can  always  be  found. 

BAOH 

Must  do  his  own  believing.    As  for  me, 
My  creed  is  short,  as  any  man's  may  be. 
'Tis  written  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
And  in  the  Pater  Noster ;  I  account 
The  words,  "  Our  Father"  (had  we  lost  the  rest 
Of  that  sweet  prayer,  ttie  briefest  and  the  best 
In  all  the  lltui^es)  of  higher  worth 
To  ailinfc  souls,  than  all  creeds  on  eartli. 

A  MAK  who  acquires  a  habit  of  giving  way  to 
depression  is  on  the  road  to  ruin.  When  trouble 
comes  upon  him,  instead  of  rousing  his  energies 
to  combat  it,  he  weakens,  and  his  faculties  grow 
dull,  and  his  Judgment  becomes  obscured,  and  he 
sinks  in  the  slough  of  despair.  And  if  anybody 
puUs  him  out  by  main  force,  and  places  him  safe 
on  solid  ground,  he  stands  there  dejected  and  dis- 
couraged«  and'is  pretty  sure  to  waste  the  means  of 
help  which  have  been  given  him. 


MIRTH. 

^  A  little  noneenae  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  i 


A  oountrt  editor,  in  his  financial  article,  says, 
••Money  is  close,  but  not  close  enough  to  reach." 

A  HANDKBRcniBF  of  William  Penn  is  to  be  on 
exhibition  at  the  Centennial,  and  a  curious  corre- 
spondent writes  to  ask  if  it  is  the  original  Penn 
wiper. 


I      Sharp.— •*  I  would  advise  you  to  pnt  your  head 

into  a  dye-tub,  it's  rather  red,"  said  a  Joker  to  a 

sandy-haired  glrL     **I  would  advice  you  to  put 

yours  into  an  oven,  it  is  rather  soft,"  said  Nancy. 

"A  CURIOUS  thing  is  love. 

That  cometh  from  above. 

And  lighteth  like  a  dove 

On  some. 
But  some  It  never  hits. 
Unless  it  gives  them  fits. 
And  scatters  all  their  wits. 
Oh,  hum  I" 
SwBBT  NAMB8  OM  SwBBTicBATS.— A  sentlmeu* 
tal  young  man,  of  Chicago,  went  to  see  his  girl 
quite  recently,  and  found  that  his  letters  bad  been 
pasted  over  the  tops  of  ireserve-cans^    Those  be- 
ginning with  "  My  Darling  Susan  "  went  over  the 
peaches,  and  those  commencing  with  **  My  Own 
Darlinic"  were  put  over  the  apples.    This  was  too 
flatteringly  sweet  to  allow  the  engagement  to  re 
main  substantial,  and  there  was  a  coolness  be- 
tween the  lovers. 

POBM  A  WBBK  LOMQ. 

Lo,  Monday  is  the  **  washing-day," 

As  all  good  housewives  know. 
Memorable  of  dishes  hashed. 

And  clothes  as  white  as  snow ; 
And  Tuesday  is  the  **  ironbig-day," 

*Mid  cold  or  fog  or  heat; 
And  Wednesday  is  the  **  sewing-day/' 

To  see  the  clothes  are  neat; 
And  Thursday  is  a  leisure  day; 

And  Friday  brooms  begin 
To  sweep  away  the  household  dirt 

'Fore  Sunday's  ushered  in ; 
And  Saturday  is  **  baking-day," 

Pies,  puddings,  cakes,  and  bread, 
And  then  the  weary  week  is  done. 

And  we  may  go  to  bed.    , ; 

Hash-ish. — A  young  man  from  the  interior,  who 
had  been  visiting  abroad,  came  home  recently,  and 
at  brealcfast  remarked,  as  he  reached  his  plate 
over,  *•  Father,  a  little  of  the  mixture  in  the  brown 
dish,  if  you  please,  and  a  small  piece  of  the  pre- 
pared meat"  The  old  gentleman,  who  is  a  plain, 
matter-of-fact  man,  replied,  as  he  loaded  up  the 
outstretched  plate,  **  We  like  to  have  you  come  a 
visitin'  us,  John,  but  Just  remember  that  while 
you're  eatin*  here,  if  you  want  hash,  say  so ;  and 
if  you  want  saasage,  call  for  sassage,  and  not  go 
to  sprcadin'  on  any  Brooklyn  misery  at  my  table." 

Thbrb  was  great  excitement  in  a  rich  family  at 
the  disappearance  of  a  gold  snuff-box,  richly  set 
with  brilliants ;  but  satisfaction  succeeded  when 
little  six-year-old  Tommie  acknowledged  that  he 
had  utilized  it  as  a  coflln,  and  buried  it  with  his 
pet  canary  in  the  garden.  The  costly  casiiet  was 
disinterred,  and  a  more  economical  one  furnished 
for  the  defunct  bird.  But  Tommie  insisted  that 
it  was  the  first  time  that  the  snufi'-box  had  been 
of  any  use. 
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In  this  (Upartment  w  give  thori  reviews  qf  *ueh,  Nkw 
BuoEs  as  publishers  ste  JUto  send  us.  In  these  reviews 
we  seek  to  treat  author  and  publisher  satitfactorUy  and 
justly ^  and  also  to  furnish  our  readers  with  such  ir^for- 
tnaiion  as  shall  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  qf  thed^ 
sirabiUtv  of  any  pardeular  volume  for  personal  use.  It 
is  our  wish  to  notice  the  better  class  qf  books  issuing  from 
the  press,  and  we  invite  publishers  to  favor  us  with  their 
recent  pnbUcations,  especially  those  related  in  any  way  to 
mental  or  physiological  science. 

The  Skull  and  Brain:  Their  Indica- 
tioDA  of  Character  attd  Anatomical  Relations. 
By  Nicholas  Morgan,  author  of  "Phrenology, 
and  How  to  Use  It  In  Analyzing  Character/'  etc 
Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  20«.  London:  Long- 
mans, Green  &.  Co. 

Within  a  year  or  two  several  excellent  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  Phrenology  have  been 
made ;  but  no  one  has  given  us  more  pleasure  in 
the  reading  than  this  which  we  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  author. 

While  most  writers  on  the  subject  have  con- 
fined themselves  mainly  to  the  practical  exposi- 
tion of  the  art  of  character-reading  from  the  con- 
figuration of  the  head  and  the  temperamental 
conditions,  Mr.  Morgan  gives  special  attention  to 
the  science  and  philosophy  of  phrenological  prin- 
ciples, deeming  himself  bound  to  consider  them 
in  relation  to  the  results  of  late  investigations  in 
physiology  and  neurology,  and  to  the  dicta  of  re- 
cent writers  on  mental  philosophy.  He  therefore 
answers  many  inquiries  in  a  timely  and  most  rea- 
sonable manner,  which  the  announcement  of  ex- 
perimentalists like  Hitzig,  Bro^a,  Ecker,  and  Fer- 
rier  have  awakened;  and  also  discusses  with  a 
CJindor  really  gratifying  anti-phrenological  views 
of  substantial  thinkers  like  Dr.  Carpenter,  M. 
Plesse,  and  Mr.  Lewes.  As  to  the  conclusion 
which  the  reader  may  draw  from  Mr.  Morgan*B 
answers  and  discussions  in  these  cases  where  he 
measures  bis  polemical  sword  with  the  champions 
of  modem  metaphysical  thought,  we  have  little 
anxiety  on  the  score  of  the  fate  of  Phrenology. 
The  eff'ect,  too,  of  his  method  of  treatment  is 
likely  to  conciliate  "  hon<}rable  opponents,"  and 
induce  them  **  to  give  the  subject  that  attention 
and  impartial  investigation  which  its  supporters 
think  it  deserves  and  its  importance  demands." 

The  work  is  divided  into  nine  chapters.  In  the 
course  of  which  the  following  subjects  are  con- 
fldered:  1.  Objections  to  Phrenology;  2.  Expo- 
sition of  the  Will;  8.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Skull ; 
4.  The  Nervous  System ;  6.  The  Relations  of  the 
Outer  Cerebral  Convolutions  to  the  Skull ;  6.  Size 
and  Quality  of  the  Brain ;  7.  The  Temperaments ; 
8.  The  Science  of  Mind;  9.  Cranial  Signs  of 
Character. 
An  appendix  discusses  Prof.  Turner  on   the 


Functions  of  the  Convolutions,  the  professor  hav- 
ing recently  published  a  work  on  Human  Anato- 
my, in  which  he  shows  a  decided  leaning  toward 
Phrenology,  with  some  re6cr>'ntion8. 

The  illustrations  are  excellent  represcntaUoDi 
of  different  parts  of  the  brain  and  of  the  stroe- 
ture  of  the  skull,  much  care  being  taken  to  ex- 
hibit the  relative  positions  of  the  convolutious 
and  of  the  organs  as  mapped  upon  the  cranium. 
The  work  will  be  regarded  by  the  friends  of  Phre- 
nology as  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  its 
application  to  the  present  state  of  mental  philof- 
ophy,  and  also  on  account  of  its  moderate  tone. 
It  is  true  enough  on  the  part  of  the  sincere  advo- 
cates of  the  system  discovered  by  Dr.  Gall  that 
**  phrenologists  have  always  courted  investigatioD, 
and  wished  their  principles  put  to  the  crucial  tost 
of  fact,  notwithstanding  they  may  in  their  ardor 
have  manifested  impatience,  and  luferentlally 
overstepped  the  march  of  science  In  cerebral 
physiology." 

The  merits  of  this  volume,  the  convenience  of 
its  size,  and  the  excellent  chore  cter  of  type  and 
illustration,  should  give  It  a  wide  and  InflueDlial 
circulation.  

The    French    at    Home.     By  Albert 

Rhodes.    With  Numerous  Illustrations.    16aio; 

pp.  250;  cloth;  red  edges.     Price,  $1.25.    New 

York :    Dodd  &  Mead,  Publishers. 

A  pleasant  book  for  summ er  reading.  Of  course, 
It  is  descriptive  of  French  character  in  its  rarions 
modes  and  relations.  A  summary  of  the  contents 
will  furnish  as  fair  on  idea  of  the  method  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  adapted  in  treating  his  Rubject  as  we 
can  give  in  a  brief  notice.  Chapter  I.  discourcet 
on  the  French  Character;  Chap.  II.  on  Gallantrj; 
IlL  French  Living;  IV.  A  Day  with  tte  Painters; 
V.  Words  and  Phrases;  VI.  The  Rag-PlckerB, 
The  grand  element  In  the  French  character,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rhodes,  Is  devotion  to  art,  and  this 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the  salient  dif- 
ferences between  the  Frenchmen  and  the  English- 
men and  American.  "The  beautiful  in  art,  in 
nature,  in  the  soul,  and  physical  form,  is  the  idea 
of  which  he  is  possessed ;  and  when  this  Is  boroe 
in  mind,  it  is  easier  to  underatand  and  judge  him.^* 

The  book  bears  the  mark  of  having  been  written 
by  one  who  undcntood  his  subject,  and  had  lived 
and  ot)served  much  among  the  people  whom  be 
describes.  Its  style  is  crisp  and  piquant,  abound- 
ing in  incident  at  once  lively  and  diverting.  The 
Illustrations  are  off-hand  and  pertinent  In  them- 
selves, affording  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  at 
once  interesting  and  instructive  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  observing  character. 

August  Number  op  the  Travelers' 
Official  Guidb  of  the  Railway  and  Steam  Nav- 
igation Lines  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Recognized  organ  of  the  National  Ticket  Agents* 
Association.  Published  by  NaUonal  RaUway  Pub- 
lication Company,  Philadelphia. 
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A  Summer  Parish  ;  Sabbath  Discourses 
and  Morning  Service  of  Prayer  at  the  Twin 
Mountain  House,  White  Mountains,  New  Hamp- 
shire, during  the  Summer  of  1874.  By  Henry 
Ward  Beech  er.  Phonographically  reported  by 
T.  J.  Ellin  wood.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  281: 
muslin.  Price,  $1.60.  New  York:  J.  B.  Ford 
&Co. 

This  book  is  rlcb  In  gems  of  thought  and  ele- 
gant diction,  and  Its  value  is  further  enhanced  by 
(he  best  photograph  we  have  seen  of  Mr.  Beecher, 
which  is  inserted  as  a  frontispiece.  The  sermon 
headings  are:  1.  What  Is  Religion?  2.  Christian 
Sympathy;  3.  Luminous  Hours ;  4.  Law  and  Lib- 
erty; 5.  As  a  Little  Child.  Services  of  Morning 
Prayer:  1.  Paurs  Idea  of  Love;  2.  The  Value  of 
Mankind;  8.  The  Chastisements  of  Love;  4. 
Neigh  borliness;  5.  Heaven;  6.  Pictures  of  Truth; 
7.  Scripture  Lesson;  8.  Christian  living;  9.  One 
with  Christ;  IL  Christ  the  Physician;  12.  Man- 
Loving,  the  Road  to  God-Loving.  In  the  sixth 
Service  of  Prayer,  in  replying  to  a  question  re- 
specting our  hearing  music  in  the  next  life,  Mr. 
Beecher  said :  **  The  proposition  lies  in  its  being 
reduced  to  an  Intellectual  form  of  statement  It 
does  not  follow  that  our  intellect  will  be  the  same 
In  the  other  life  that  It  will  be  here.  We  know 
that  much  that  we  learn  is  higher  than  that  which 
we  learn  by  the  perception  of  material  and  physi- 
cal qualities  and  through  the  reasoning  intellect 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  what  we  call  the  in- 
tuition, or  the  imagination,  takes  in  things  which 
It  Is  impossible  for  the  Intellect  to  comprehend, 
llie  intellect,  as  we  have  It  here,  is  adapted  sim- 
ply to  the  condlUons  of  this  lower  state;  but 
when  we  rise  Into  the  other  life  we  shall  have 
a  different  iDtellect  There,  instead  of  reducing 
music,  or  higher  truths  of  any  kind,  to  the  form 
of  statement  by  our  earthly  intellect,  we  shall 
have  an  intellect  which  wUl  reject  such  mechani- 
cal or  formal  propositions,  and  Intuitively  appre- 
hend all  manner  of  glorious  qualities  and  'truths. 
Then  we  shall  think  by  feeling,  and  not  feel  by 
thinking.'*    He  then  goes  on  to  say : 

**  I  am  distinctly  conscious.  In  preaching,  when 
my  health  is  perfectly  good,  and  my  subject  is 
congenial  to  me  and  adapted  by  nature,  of  rising 
into  states  in  which  I  have  an  outlook  and  insight 
into  a  realm  before  which  words  are  as  powerless 
as  hands  are  to  grasp  the  landscape  on  the  other 
side  of  this  moantain.  The  truth,  under  such  cir- 
curastancea,  is  more  clear  to  my  inward  vision 
than  is  anything  that  I  see  or  hear  or  feel  to  my 
outward  senses.  I  apprehend  things  that  arc  ab- 
solutely non-expressible  by  any  human  words.  I 
experience  what  may  be  likened  to  the  opening  of 
a  window  into  heaven ;  and  it  gives  mc  o  feeble 
conception  of  what  the  future  may  be.'* 

Will  not  this  explain  some  things  respecting  his 
preaching  which  have  hitherto  seemed  incongru- 
ous, or,  at  least,  peculiar? 

In  his  third  sermon,  on  **  Luminous  Hours/'  he 
made  an  announcement  that  at  first  is  rather  start- 


ling, namely,  **It  is  to  be  remembered  that  our 
Master,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  wrote  a  line.  It 
is  one  of  the  things  to  be  remarked  with  wonder 
that  that  man,  whose  infl.ucnce  has  been  revolu- 
tionary in  time,  and  on  the  globe,  never  put  pen 
to  paper.  Not  only  that,  but  nothing  went  down 
as  coming  accurately  from  his  lips,  and  by  his 
direct  authority— not  one  single  scrap." 


Thk  AbbA  Tigrane,  Candidate  for  the 
Papal  Chair.  By  Ferdinand  Fabre.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon.  12mo; 
cloth.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  J.  B.  Ford 
&Co. 

Now,  in  the  old  age  of  Pius  IX.,  when  occa- 
sional illness  warns  him  of  approaching  death, 
there  is  much  discussion  among  cardinals,  arch- 
bishops, and  other  high  dignities  of  the  Church, 
with  regard  to  his  proper  successor  in  the  papal 
see.  In  illustration  of  some  phases  of  thic  im- 
portant question,  K.  Fabre  has  written  this  inter- 
esting book.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  not  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  many  of  the  traditional 
practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  it  Is  also 
equally  manifest  that  he  Is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  system  in  its  difierent  departments,  as 
his  pictures  of  life  in  monastery  and  chapter  are 
as  vivid  as  experience  would  make  them. 

The  story  is  one  of  conflict  and  quarrel,  the. 
good  and  bad  passions  of  men  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  their  high  beauty  or  black  deformity, 
ambition  for  preferment,  respect,  authority  oppos- 
ing kindness,  devotion,  and  love.  The  translator 
shows  a  good  knowledge  of  the  idiom  and  spirit 
of  the  French,  and  a  close  fidelity  to  the  idea  of 
the  auVhor.  

Doing  and  Dreaming.  —  By  Edward 

Garrett,  auUior  of  **  Premiums  Paid  to  Experi- 
ence," "Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,"  "By 
Still  Waters,"  etc  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  205; 
muslin.  Price,  $1.25.  New  York:  Dodd  <& 
Mead. 

The  chapter-heads  are:  Denver  Comer;  Brother 
and  Sister;  At  Number  Two;  Chrysanthemuins ; 
The  Invitation;  Darkness;  Taking  Counsel; 
Will's  Freedom;  Changes;  Out  in  the  West 
Thus  the  story  is  carried  on  about  the  dwellers  lu 
the  two  houses  at  "Denver  Comer."  Edward 
Garrett  writes  much  and  well,  always  teaching  a 
good  lesson  in  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting 
manner.  The  same  high  moral  tone  pervades  this 
story,  but  it  is  not  quite  as  vigorous  and  complete 
as  some  of  his  other  writings.  Quiet  Denver 
Comer  gave  homes  to  two  heroes,  and  a  heroine 
who  seemed  to  be  the  inspirer  of  them  both. 


A  VOLITME  by  Rev.  William  Taylor, 
the  American  evangelist  'Vfho  has  spent  the  last 
twenty  years  in  spreading  the  Gospel  hi  heathen 
lands,  will  soon  be  issued  by  Nelson  A  Phillips, 
describing  his  seven  years'  "  Campaign  in  India.'* 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
OF  THB  AsTOB  LiBRABT  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Tmnsmitted  to  the  Legislature  January  2lBt, 
1875.  According:  to  which  there  were  41,603  read- 
era  of  127,579  scientific  and  literary  boolcs  during 
the  year  1874,  an  increase  of  about  6,000  readers 
over  1873.  2,666  boolcs  were  added  to  the  library, 
which  uow  numbers  150,800,  and  Is  tiie  most  yal- 
uable  collection  in  the  United  States. 

Announcement. —  Messrs.  Dodd  & 
Mead  announce  that  they  are  to  publish  a  volume 
of  short  passas^es,  arranged  one  for  each  day  in 
the  year,  by  the  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage.  They 
arc  selected  from  his  writing^s  and  sermons,  and 
are  intended  as  a  help  to  daily  religious  life. 
Also  another  book  by  Mrs.  Charles,  the  author 
of  the  "SchOnberg-Cotto  Family,"  a  story  of 
modem  life.  And  a  little  book  on  **  Common 
Sense  in  the  Management  of  the  Stomach,**  by 
a  well-known  London  physician. 


MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS   RECEIVED. 

The  Publishers'  Weekly,  for  July  8d.  This 
is  an  unusually  full  number,  containing  the  **  Book 
Fair,*^  supplement,  and  extended  catalogues  from 
leading  New  York  publishers.  On  this  account  it 
is  of  special  interest  to  book  buyers  and  the  read- 
ing public  in  generaL    F.  Leypoldt,  editor. 

Statement  or  Rbasomb  for  Embracing  the 
Doctrines  and  Disclosures  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg.  By  the  Rev.  George  Bnsh,  late  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  New  York  University.  WiUi  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author.  New  York: 
E.  Hazzard  Swlnney.  One  of  the  •*  New  Church  " 
tracts,  and  a  powerful  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  principles.  The  precept,  *'  Prove 
all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  Is  good,**  applies, 
of  course,  with  greatest  force  in  matters  of  relig- 
ious faith.  It  is  fi  paramount  duty  for  men  to  ob- 
tain, if  possible,  clear  and  well-settled  views  on 
that  subject  To  the  man  to  whom  Swedenber- 
gianlsm  appears  most  conflstent  with  Bible  teach- 
ing after, a  careful,  candid,  devout  study,  to  him 
Sweden borgianisro  is  the  doctrine  most  fitting  his 
spiritual  thought  and  life. 

Our  New  Jerusalem  friends  have  been  urgent  of 
late  years  in  presenting  the  principles  of  their 
Church  to  the  consideration  of  the  ministry  of 
other  denominations,  as  if  they  did  not  fear  criti- 
cal investigation,  and  we  believe  that  many  gen- 
tlemen of  the  cloth  have  been  won  over.  Prof. 
Bush  was  converted  many  years  ago,  but  his 
*'  Reasons  **  are  none  the  less  fresh  and  valuable 
to  the  earnest  reader  now. 

New  York  Medical  Collbob  and  Hospital 
FOR  Women.  Thirteenth  Annual  Announcement 
By  this  It  appears  that  the  next  r^ular  session 
irill  begin  on  tlie  13th  of  October  next,  and  con- 


tinue twenty-eight  wcekst  Improved  facilities  in 
the  way  of  lectures  and  clinical  instruction  are 
now  offered  to  the  consideration  of  women  wl&o 
think  of  entering  the  field  of  medicine  as  a  voca- 
tion or  as  a  field  of  benevolent  effort  The  circu- 
lar, which  supplies  very  full  information,  caa  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Prof.  C.  8.  Lozier,  M.D.v 
238  West  Fourteenth  Street,  or  this  office. 

United  States  Official  Postal  Ouidb,  fbr 
July.  Containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  post- 
offices  in  the  United  SUtes,  with  county,  State, 
and  salary ;  money-order  offices,  domestic  and  in- 
ternational; chief  r^nili^tlons  of  the  post-office 
department;  Instructions  to  the  public;  foreign 
and  domestic  postage  tables;  schedules  of  the 
arrival  and  closing  of  the  malls  at  principal  cities, 
and  departure  of  foreign  mail  steamers,  with  other 
information.  Published  quarterly,  at  $1.50  per 
tinnum,  by  H.  0.  Houghton  &  Ca,  Boston.  Price, 
single  numbers,  50  cents. 

CooK*8  Tours,  Season  1875.  Amerieaa  Series. 
Over  one  thousand  routes  at  reduced  rates.  An 
Interesting  pamphlet  to  those  contemjnating  la 
excursion  or  tour  in  any  part  of  our  country. 
Procurable  at  the  general  office,  261  Broadway, 
New  York. 

The  Wayside  Maoaetne,  for  August,  which, 
with  its  variety  of  moral  entertainment  and  im- 
struction,  is  an  excellent  publication  for  our 
youth,  and  only  $1  a  year.  Dr.  T.  F.  Hicks,  ed- 
itor, Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Messrs.  ^Beattt,  Chadwiok  <&  Nash,  of  To- 
ronto, Ontario,  sends  us  a  neatly  printed  Tariff  of 
Customs  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  in  force 
May  25th,  ISm 

NEW  AND  GOOD  BOOEIS. 

Alford^s  New  Testament  for  English  Read- 
ers. Containing  the  authorized  version,  with  a 
revised  English  Text,  Marginal  References,  and  a 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  By  Dean 
Alford.  Four  vols.,  upward  of  2,000  pages;  8vo; 
cloth,  $16 ;  sheep,  marbled  edges,  |2L 

Underwood*  8  English  Litbraturb.  A  Hand- 
book of  English  Literature,  intended  for  the  use 
of  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  as  a  companion  and 
guide  for  private  students,  and  for  general  read- 
ing.   By  Francis  H.  Underwood,  A.M. 

British  Authors— Crown  8vo;  606  pages;  dotb, 
$2.50. 

American  Authors— 640  pages;  doth,  $2.50l 

A  Manual  of  English  Pronunciation  and 
Spelling.  Containing  a  fall  Alphabetical  Vocab- 
ulary of  the  Language,  with  a  Preliminary  Expo- 
sition of  the  English  Orthofipy  and  Orthography, 
and  designed  as  a  work  of  reference  for  genenl 
use,  and  as  a  text-book  in  Schools.  By  Richard 
Soule  and  William  A.  Wheeler.  467  pages,  12mo; 
cloth,  $L50. 
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England.  The  phrenological  portrait,  which 
immediately  follows,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
L.  N.  Fowler,  who  says,  in  his  characteristio 
and  easy  manner : 
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I  haTO  frequently  been  atked  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  the  source  of  Mr.  Moody's  in- 
fluence. Haying  on  several  occasions  heard 
him  preach,  I  was  especially  favored  one  even- 
ing with  a  seat  close  to  the  preacher,  and 
from  the  observation  I  then  made  I  venture 
the  following  delineation  of  his  character. 
Not  being  able  to  measure  agencies  and  in- 
fluences from  a  higher  source,  I  have  taken 
his  organization  as  my  guide,  together  with 
his  human  aids  and  surroundings. 

Mr.  Moody  is  a  live  man,  every  inch  of 
him,  and  he  is  entirely  consecrated  to  his 
work — soul,  spirit,  body,  and  all  He  is  a 
whole  man,  as  Bunyan  was ;  nothing  was  left 
out ;  he  has  all  his  wits  about  him,  and  has 
full  control  of  all  his  powers — was  a  full-bom 
Child,  with  a  very  great  amount  of  vital  stock, 
animal  life,  physical  strength,  and  nervous 
susceptibility.  He  has  the  advantage  of 
many  in  being  well  bom  twiea — once  into  this 
world,  and  once  into  the  spiritual  world.  He 
has  great  magnetic  and  nervous  power,  and 
knows  how  to  use  them  both  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. He  is  compact  in  body  and  brain 
and  well  knit  together.  He  is  as  conscious 
of  his  strength  as  he  is  of  his  meekness  and 
dependence  on  a  higher  Power.  He  not 
only  loves  to  work,  but  knows  how  to  create 
work  and  set  others  at  it  He  is  strong  and 
feels  strong,  and  takes  pleasure  in  using  his 
strength.  Wliile  bo  has  a  master's  spirit,  he 
serves  and  obeys  a  Power  higher  than  him- 
self. He  has  a  strong,  osseous,  and  muscular 
organization,  which  adds  much  to  give  solid- 
ity to  both  body  and  mind,  and  restrains  un- 
reasonable nervous  and  mental  manifestations. 

His  powerful  muscular  frame  helps  to  give 
him  confidence  in  himself^  and  disposes  him 
to  take  hold  of  his  work  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner. His  large  heart  and  ample  amount  of 
blood  make  him  warm  and  emotional.  With 
less  of  the  bony  temperament  he  would  be 
very  excitable  and  impulsive ;  but  as  it  is,  he 
is  well-balanced  between  impulse  and  re- 
straining power.  His  forty-one-inch  chest 
indicates  a  lung-power  superior  to  that  of 
most  speakers.  When  we  take  into  account 
the  combined  influence  of  his  strong  consti- 
tution with  that  of  his  great  lung-power,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  he  speedily  re- 
cruits when  exhausted,  and  is  soon  prepared 
to  start  afresh.    All  his  recuperative  powers 


are  very  great,  and  he  takes  on  health  and 
strength,  both  mentally  and  physically, 
through  every  avenue  of  his  nature.  Be- 
sides, his  mind  and  body  are  easily  nour- 
ished and  fed,  for  he  easily  and  quickly 
digests  physical  and  mental  food. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  would  put  him  all  on 
flre,  and  produce  an  artificial  state  of  excite- 
ment he  would  not  know  how  to  manage. 
He  gets  stimulant  enough  from  his  own  na- 
ture, and  from  the  cause  he  is  engaged  in, 
and  it  is  well  that  he  is  a  temperance  man. 
He  has  a  full  brain,  as  round  as  an  apple,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  square  in  front,  and  the  rea- 
soning faculties  shelve  over  the  perceptive 
faculties  and  leave  them  somewhat  in  the 
shade.  He  has  a  largo,  firm  neck,  which 
indicates  strength,  and  allows  the  blood  to 
flow  easily  to  and  fit>m  the  brain,  which  is  a 
condition  of  great  importance  to  a  public 
speaker.  The  base  of  his  brain  is  large  both 
between  the  ears  and  in  the  basilar  region, 
indicating  great  animal  and  social  force, 
making  him  vigorous,  executive,  and  demon- 
strative, as  well  as  friendly,  affectionate,  and 
domestic 

The  qualities  giving  courage,  both  moral 
and  physical,  are  largely  developed ;  he  also 
has  a  high  degree  of  pradential  force,  and 
knows  how  to  hold  fire  and  restrain  and  reg- 
ulate force  as  well  as  to  use  it — ^is  sufiiciently 
reserved  and  conservative  not  to  waste  his 
physical  or  mental  force,  to  hold  in  reserve 
what  is  not  necessary  for  present  use.  He 
has  great  power  of  concentration  of  thought 
and  feeling  through  the  vigor  and  intendty 
of  bis  organization,  and  he  has  great  connect- 
edness of  thought  and  feeling  through  bis 
large  Causality  and  Continuity.  He  is  highly 
and  broadly  developed  in  the  crown  of  Uie 
head.  He  is  ambitious  to  succeed  in  what- 
ever he  takes  hold  of,  and  does  not  intend  to 
be  outdone  by  any  other  man ;  he  feels  the 
force  of  the  approbation  of  whatever  power 
he  values,  but  may  be  willing  to  even  sacri- 
fice the  praise  of  men  if  he  can  secure  higher 
approbation.  6elf*£steem  is  large,  and  it  is 
well  sustained  by  health,  strength,  and  the 
united  forces  of  his  mind  and  the  honesty  of 
his  purpose.  As  a  man  among  men  he  has 
the  feeling  of  a  master,  and  is  disposed  to 
dictate — be  at  the  head — direct  others  and 
take  the  responsibility.    He  does  not  trifle, 
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nor  will  he  be  trifled  with — must  be  at  the 
head  of  his  own  alEedrs.  He  does  not  look 
down  upon  others  or  despise  them,  but  feels 
equal  to  the  task  of  directing  and  superin- 
tending. His  head  is  high,  full,  and  broad 
on  the  top,  and  there  is  apparently  no  defi- 
ciency of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  coronal 
brain.  In  the  original  development  of  the 
moral  organs,  Veneration  was  apparently  the 
weakest  Firnmess  is  large,  which,  being 
sustained  by  Self-Esteem,  Consdentiousness, 
and  great  energy  and  strength,  has  very  great 
influence,  giving  tenacity  of  feeling,  deter- 
mination of  mind,  perseverance,  and  unwill- 
ingness to  abandon  a  task  while  it  is  incom- 
plete. This  combination,  with  Causality  and 
physical  strength,  gives  him  presence  of 
mind  in  times  of  danger. 

His  head  being  broad  on  the  top,  as  well 
as  high,  indicates  that  he  has  circumspection, 
justice  (rigid  and  impartial),  hope,  enterprise, 
consciousness  of  success,  faith,  spiritual  intui- 
tion, spiritual  nearness  and  influence,  venera- 
tion, belief  and  faith  in  God  and  Divine 
power,  sympathy,  humanity,  philanthropy, 
and  disinterestedness  of  feeling. 

His  moral  organs,  as  a  whole,  being  large, 
^ve  him  moral  power  and  ability  to  extrt  a 
moral  influence  over  others ;  and  he  Is,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  recipient  of  moral  influence 
from  higher  sources  than  man.  His  head  is 
fkilly  developed  in  and  above  the  temples, 
giving  versatility  of  talent,  ingenuity  of  con- 
trivance, and,  in  argument,  breadth  and  ex- 
pansiveness  of  mind,  scope  and  completeness 
of  mental  action.  Mirthfulness,  youthfiil- 
ness,  and  imitation  are  large,  enabling  him 
to  adapt  himself  to  his  situation,  to  be  youth- 
ful and  elastic  in  his  feelings,  and  to  quickly 
see  the  force  of  an  argument,  the  point  of  a 
joke,  and  give  him  ability  for  enjoyment. 
His  forehead  is  high  and  broad.  The 
strength  of  his  intellect  consists  in  his  orig- 
inality of  mind,  in  his  having  a  mind  of  his 
own,  in  being  able  to  think  and  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  words,  terms,  and  the  signs 
<  f  the  times.  His  power  to  analyze  and 
M>mpare  is  also  great  His  large  Order  and 
rather  large  Language  give  him  more  than 
ordinary  power  in  speech  and  in  argument, 
in  planning,  and  in  arrangement  in  making 
the  most  of  his  ideas,  strength,  and  circum- 
stances.    If  his  perceptive   fusulties  were 


larger,  he  would  be  more  cognizant  of  details 
and  particulars.  His  mind  is  more  theoreti- 
cal and  philosophical  than  scientific  and 
practical  in  details.  He  could  not  take  the 
place  of  an  Agassiz  or  Elihu  Burritt,  He 
has  a  wholesale  rather  than  a  retail  state  of 
mind,  can  give  oflf  broad  ideas  and  general 
principles,  and  in  whole  loaves  better  than 
he  can  *'  mum  and  crumb."  Taking  into  ac- 
count his  remarkable  organization,  the  aids 
and  the  influences  he  brings  to  bear,  and  the 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  the  moral 
consciousness  of  civilized  and  Christian  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  exerts  the  influence  he  does. 
His  strength  lies  in  himself,  in  his  wonder- 
fully strong  organization,  in  his  cause,  and  in 
the  human  and  Divine  aid  he  is  continually 
receiving. 

DwieHT  L.  MooDT  was  bom  in  February, 
1887,  at  Northfleld,  Mass.  His  opportunities 
for  early  education  were  few.  The  son  of 
Unitarian  parents,  he  was,  of  course,  brought 
up  in  that  form  of  religious  faith.  When 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
establishment  of  an  uncle  in  Boston.  There, 
on  one  occasion,  having  attended  the  church 
of  ttie  lata  Dr.  Kirk,  he  for  the  first  time 
heard  an  evangelical  sermon,  and  the  im- 
pressions created  by  this  discourse  led  to  his 
conversion  to  Trinitarianism,  and  also  to  his 
taking  an  active  part  in  religious  work. 

Not  long  after  this  he  left  Boston  and 
traveled  to  Chicago,  where  he  entered  into 
business  on  his  own  account.  There  he 
soon  became  interested  in  Christian  labor, 
connecting  himself  with  a  Sunday-school,  or- 
ganizing his  class  through  street  effort,  bring- 
ing in  a  score  of  boys.  He  found  so  much 
ezgoyment  in  the  out-of-door  work  of  the 
Sunday-school,  procuring  recruits,  etc.,  that 
he  busied  himself  mainly  in  that  department 
After  a  while  he  commenced  to  entertain  the 
notion  of  building  up  a  Sunday-school  of  his 
own,  and,  with  that  object  in  view,  went  to 
work  in  a  neglected  part  of  Chicago  which 
was  chiefly  inhabited  by  foreigners,  the  ma- 
jority being  Germans.  He  found  that  to 
succeed  in  such  a  population  his  school  must 
be  conducted  m  a  lively  and  attractive  man- 
ner, and  he  was  led  to  consider  whether  or 
not  music  might  be  employed  as  a  permanent 
feature  in  its  exercises.    Not  being  a  singer 
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himself,  he  induced  a  friend  who  coald  sing 
to  assist  him.  In  this  way  a  school  of  con- 
siderable size  was  established,  which,  in 
time,  became  the  basis  for  more  extended 
operations,  such  aa  the  holding  of  meetings 
at  night,  which  were  attended  by  parents  of 
the  children  in  attendance  at  the  school; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  others  were  drawn 
in,  and  the  undertaking  assumed  large  pro- 
portions. In  fact,  it  made  so  many  demands 
upon  his  time  that  Mr.  Moody  felt  con- 
strained to  give  up  his  business  so  that  he 
could  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  work, 
relying  solely  for  his  maintainance  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  Christian  people. 

When  the  late  war  began,  Mr.  Moody 
altered  somewhat  the  character  of  his  la- 
bors. There  was  a  large  camp  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chicago,  to  which  he  gave  much 
attention,  going  there  night  after  night  and 
addressing  the  soldiers.  When  the  Christian 
Commission  was  organized,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  executive  branch  for  Chicago, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  traveled 
from  point  to  point,  working  with  great  zeal 
and  with  such  results  as  to  deem  himself  rich- 
ly compensated.  War  being  ended,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  development  of  his  more 
regular  evangelical  work  in  Chicago. 

In  October,  1871,  the  terrible  fire  which 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  that  city  occurred. 
Mr.  Moody  and  hb  family  were  aroused  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  alarm,  and 
found  the  fire  approaching  their  dwelling  so 
rapidly  that  they  liad  barely  time  to  dress, 
and  leave  the  house  and  their  household 
effects,  to  escape  injury.  This  severe  loss  did 
not  daunt  his  zeal  in  the  work  he  had 
cliosen.  One  month  after  the  fire  a  tempo- 
rary building  was  completed  for  mission 
purposes,  and  this  has  served  for  the  uses  of 
a  church  and  school  till  now. 

It  was  shortly  before  the  fire  occurred  that 
Mr.  Sankey  began  to  work  with  Mr.  Moody. 
The  former  happening,  on  a  public  occasion, 
to  sit  near  him  and  join  in  singing  a  hymn, 
Mr.  Moody's  attention  was  drawn  to  his 
beautiful  voice.  He  proposed  to  Mr.  Sankey 
to  help  him  in  his  work,  and  was  gratified 
with  Mr.  Bankey's  acceptance.  Since  that 
time,  doubtless,  much  of  Mr.  Moody*s  success 
before  the  public  is  due  to  the  co  operation 
of  the  sweet  singer. 


The  immediate  cause  of  their  visit  to  Great 
Britain  was  an  invitation  by  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Pennefather,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge,  of  Newcastle,  and  it  was  a  sing^ar 
circumstance  that  both  these  gentlemen  died 
about  the  time  of  Mr.  Moody's  arrival  in 
Scotland,  in  the  summer  of  1878.  He  firat 
preached  in  the  Salem  Congregational  Chapel, 
York,  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  from  that 
conmiencement  of  effort  in  Great  Britain  his 
services  were  very  largely  attended,  the 
assemblages  increasing  until  they  reached 
the  immense  number  of  fifteen  thousand  or 
more,  as  was  the  case  repeatedly  in  London. 

The  London  Chriitain  World  estimates 
that  during  the  first  ten  days  of  Messrs 
Moody  and  Sankey's  meetings  in  London, 
385,000  people  attended  them ;  about  three 
services  being  held  daily. 

The  interest  which  he  awakened  there 
pervaded  all  classes.  Scarcely  did  he  preach, 
especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  itiner- 
ant ministry,  without  having  among  his 
audiences  representatives  of  the  best  classes 
of  English  society.  While  the  services  were 
held  in  the  Opera  House,  London,  the  royal 
box  was  genei'ally  filled  with  people  of  rank. 
The  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
Lady  Stanley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  others,  attended,  some  of 
them  many  times;  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  once  the  Queen  herself  appeared. 

As  to  the  influence  of  this  sort  of  religious 
efi'ort  upon  English  people,  we  will  only 
quote  a  passage  from  the  London  Tifne$^  the 
great  representative  of  English  sentiment 
and  politics.  In  allusion  to  one  of  the  meet- 
ings it  read : 

^'  No  one  who  has  witnessed  these  services 
can  doubt  their  powerful  agency  for  good, 
not  only  upon  the  ruder  masses  of  society, 
but  upon  many  also  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  the  idea  of  revivalism 
with  mere  fanaticism  and  excitement  There 
was,  certainly,  nothing  of  this  kind  in  yester- 
day's service.  The  devotional  part  of  the 
services  was  as  calm  and  unexciting  as  in 
the  soberest  parish  church,  while  the  sermon 
was  not  less  calculated  to  benefit  the  most 
steady-going  churchman,  than  to  arouse  the 
attention  of '  hose  who  had  hitherto  thought 
little  about  religion." 
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Mr.  Moody^s  method  of  preaching  is 
marked  by  little  attempt  in  the  way  of  ora- 
torical expression  or  of  dramatic  effect. 
He  uses  simple  language,  illustrating  his 
meaning  with  stories  from  his  own  and  the 
religious  experience  of  others,  and  with  inci- 
dents and  figures  from  every-day  life.  As  a 
specimen,  we  quote  the  following  from  his 
fifth  sermon  in  London,  which  has  been 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  effective  of  those 
deliyered  in  the  British  metropolis : 

**  I  look  upon  life  as  a  man  going  up  a  hill 
and  then  down  again.  I  have  got  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  if  I  should  live  the  full  term  of 
life — three-score  years  and  ten — and  am  just 
on  the  other  side.  I  am  speaking  to  many 
here  who  are  also  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
I  ask  you,  if  you  are  not  Christians,  just  to 
pause  a  few  moments,  and  ask  yourselves 
where  you  are.  Let  us  look  back  on  the  hill 
that  we  have  been  climbing.  What  do  you 
see?  Tonder  a  gravestone;  it  marks  the 
grave  of  a  praying  mother.  Did  you  not 
promise  her  when  she  was  dying  that  you 
would  meet  her  in  heaven  ?  Am  I  not  speak- 
ing to  some  here  to-night  who  made  that 
solemn  promise?  Young  man,  have  you 
kept  it?  Look  a  little  further  up  the  hill. 
There  is  a  gravestone  that  marks  the  grave 
of  a  tittle  child — it  may  have  been  a  little 
lovely  girl — perhaps  her  name  was  Mary  ;  or 
it  may  have  been  a  boy,  Charlie,  aud  when 
that  child  was  taken  from  you,  did  you  not 
promise  God,  and  did  you  not  promise  the 
child,  that  you  would  meet  it  in  heaven  ?  Is 
the  promise  kept?  Think  1  Are  you  still 
fighting  against  God  ?  Are  you  still  harden- 
ing your  hearts  ?  I  would  to  God  that  you 
would  to-night  settle  this  question.  Now, 
look  down  the  hill.  What  do  you  see? 
Tonder  there  is  a  grave ;  we  can  not  tell  how 
many  days,  or  years,  or  weeks  it  is  away ;  we 
are  hastening  toward  that  grave.  It  may  be 
that  the  coffin  is  already  made  that  this  body 
shall  be  laid  in ;  it  may  be  that  the  shroud  is 
already  waiting.  My  friends,  is  it  not  the 
height  of  madness  to  put  off  salvation  so 
long  ?  Undoubtedly  I  am  speaking  to  some 
who  will  be  in  eternity  a  week  from  now. 
In  a  large  audience  like  this,  during  the 
next  week  death  will  surely  come  and  snatch 
some  away ;  it  may  be  the  speaker,  or  it  may 
be  some  one  who  is  listening.    Why  put  off 


the  question  another  day  ?  Why  say  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  again  to-night,  *  Go  thy  way  this 
time,  and  when  I  have  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son I  will  call  for  Thee  ? '  Why  not  open 
your  heart  and  say,  *  King  of  Glory,  come  in  I ' 
He  will  receive  you^ 

THBSB  STEPS  TO  PERDITIOir. 

^Too  know  there  are  three  steps  to  the  lost 
world.  Let  me  give  you  their  names.  The 
first  is  Neglect.  All  a  man  has  to  do  is  to 
neglect  salvation,  and  that  will  take  him  to 
the  lost  world.  Some  people  say:  'What 
have  I  done  ? '  Why,  if  you  merely  neglect 
salvation  you  will  be  lost.  I  am  on  a  swift 
river,  and  lying  in  the  bottom  of  my  little 
boat ;  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  fold  my  arms,  and 
the  current  will  carry  me  out  to  sea.  So  all 
that  a  man  has  to  do  is  to  fold  his  ailns  in  the 
current  of  life,  and  he  will  drift  on  and  be 
lost  The  second  step  is  Refusal  There  are 
many  who  have  got  on  the  first  step,  neglect. 
If  I  met  you  at  the  door  and  pressed  this 
question  on  you,  you  would  say :  *  Not  to- 
night, Mr.  Moody,  not  to-night*  But  there 
are  others  of  you  who,  if  I  said^  *I  want 
you  to  press  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,' 
would  politely  refuse :  *  I  will  not  become 
a  Christian  to-night ;  I  know  I  ought,  but  I 
won't  to-night'  Then  the  last  step  is  to  de- 
spise it  Some  of  you  have  already  got  on  the 
lower  round  of  the  ladder.  You  despise 
Christ  I  see  some  of  you  looking  at  me  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  You  hate  Christ;  you 
hate  Christianity ;  you  hate  the  best  people 
on  earth,  and  the  best  friends  you  have  got ; 
and  if  I  were  to  offer  you  the  Bible,  you  would 
tear  it  up  and  put  your  foot  upon  it  Oh, 
despisers  I  you  will  soon  be  in  another  world. 
Make  haste  and  repent,  and  return  to  Gk)d. 
Now,  on  which  step  are  you,  my  friend — 
neglecting,  or  refbsing,  or  despising  ?  Bear 
in  mind  that  a  great  many  are  taken  off  from 
the  first  step;  they  die  in  neglect  And  a 
great  many  are  taken  away  refusing.  And 
a  great  many  are  on  the  last  step,  despising 
salvation.  I  wish  I  could  settle  this  question 
for  you.  I  wish  I  could  bleed  for  you. 
Won't  you  come  ?  Everything  that  is  pure 
and  holy  and  lovely  is  beckoning  us  to  a  world 
of  love  and  peace ;  everything  that  is  polluted 
and  vile  and  hellish  and  carnal,  is  beckoning 
us  down.  I  will  set  before  you  life  and 
death;    which    will    you  choose?      When 
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Pilate  had  Christ  on  his  hands,  he  said : 
'  What  shall  I  do  with  ffim  t  ♦  and  the  mul- 
titude cried  out,  •  Away  with  Him  I  crucify 
Him  I '  Young  men,  is  that  your  language 
to-night?  Do  you  say:  Away  with  this 
Gospel  I  away  with  Christianity !  away 
with  your  prayers,  your  sermons,  your  Gospel 
sounds  I  I  do  not  want  Christ  t  Or,  will 
you  be  wise  and  say,  *Lord  Jesus,  I  want 
Thee,  I  need  Thee,  I  will  hare  Theef 
May  God  bring  you  to  that  decision  I  •* 

The  pure  devotion  of  Mr.  Moody  and  his 
associate  to  the  cause  of  evangelism  is  con- 


spicuously evident  in  the  fact  that  shortly 
before  they  left  England  they  declined  a 
proposition  to  give  them  a  testimonial,  and 
the  copyright  upon  their  hymn-books,  which 
were  sold,  amounted  to  $25,000,  to  which 
they  had  a  legal  and  a  moral  right,  was  left 
to  the  disposal  of  the  London  Committee 
for  religious  work. 

A  building  will  be  erected,  ere  long,  in  the 
West  End  of  London,  $400,000  having  been 
already  subscribed  toward  it,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  evangelical  labor  of  the  Americana 
in  England. 


<f» 


AN    EXPOSITION    OF    THE    WILL. 

VIBWB     OF    EMINENT     MET  APHT8ICI ANB     00N8IDEKED. 

GairsDeflnition;  WiU  in  theBmte;  Will  not  Imperial;  Dr.  Cirpenter  on  the  Will;  Mental  Culture 
Essential  to  Sound  Exercise ;  Will  in  Childhood;  Coleridge  and  Mosart;  Self -Discipline  and  Ver- 
satility; Moral  Influences. 


[Introductobt.— This  well-reasoned  discussion 
Is  Uken  from  Mr.  Moivan's  new  work,  entitled, 
'*  The  Skull  and  the  Brain."  It  will  answer  many 
Inquiries  which  we  are  receivlnf(  almost  dally 
with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  the 
•pcratlons  of  mental  faculties,  as  well  as  clear  up 
many  doubts  respecting  the  nature  of  will. — Ed. J 

THE  iact  of  no  local  habitation  being  as- 
signed to  the  will  in  the  phrenological 
map,  is  advanced  as  an  argument  against  the 
completeness  of  the  system.  On  this  I  would 
remark  that  Gall  did  not  consider  the  will  a 
single  faculty,  haying  a  special  organ. 

"Ce  n*est  point  Timpulsion  resultant  de 
ractlvitd  d*un  seul  organe,  or,  comme  disent 
les  auteurs,  le  sentiment  du  desir,  qui  constitue 
la  volant^  Afin  que  Vhomme  ne  se  borne  pas 
&  desirer,  pour  quMl  veuille,  il  faut  le  concours 
de  Taction  de  plusieuis  fitcult^  intellectuelles 
sup^fieures ;  ii  fiiut  que  les  motiA  soient  pes6s, 
compart,  et  Jug^  La  decision  resultant  de 
oette  operation  s'appelle  la  VdUmU,^^  —  Fon^ 
UoM  de  Cfirvean,  par  F.  G.  Gall,  tome  VL,  p. 
438.    (1825.) 

[trakblatton.] 

"  Will  is  not  an  impulse  resulting  from  the 
actiyitj  of  a  single  oigan,  or,  according  to  cer- 
tain authors,  the  feeling  of  desire.  In  order 
that  a  man  may  not  limit  himself  to  wishing 
in  order  that  he  may  will,  the  concurrent  ac- 
tivity of  several  of  the  higher  intellectual  teuo 
nlties  is  necessary;  motives  must  be  weighed, 
compared,  and  Judged.  The  decision  resulting 
fh>m  this  operation  is  called  Will,** 


The  operations  of  the  will,  and  its  influence, 
mentally  and  physically,  on  the  workings  of 
the  mind,  and  its  outward  manifestations,  the 
influence  of  motives  on  the  will,  as  well  as  the 
various  emotions  and  intellectual  proclivities 
and  their  causes,  present  a  varied  and  an  ex- 
tensive field  of  inquiry  far  exceeding  the  limits 
of  this  work.  Seeing,  then,  that  we  can  not 
traverse  this  field,  let  us  take  a  view  of  it  fix>m 
the  most  convenient  standpoint  we  can  com- 
mand, and  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  Gall's  conclusion  be  correct 

No  purely  voluntary  action  can  take  place 
without  the  will,  hence  the  terms  volition  and 
will  are  used  synonymously.  The  term  will 
is  also  used  as  expressive  of  a  resolve,  a  deci- 
sion to  do  something,  or  perform  some  act  on 
a  future  occasion.  It  is  likewise  made  use  of  in 
a  compound  sense,  designadve  of  traits  of  char- 
acter, such  as  disobedience,  as  a  self-wiUed 
child;  determined  persistence,  as  a  wilUul, 
headstrong  man ;  definiteness  of  aim  and  od^- 
ness  of  purpose,  as  a  strong-willed  person ;  de- 
ficiency in  constancy  of  pursuit,  or  unsteadi- 
ness of  will,  as  a  p^son  of  a  versatile  mind, 
who  shows  a  vacillating,  changeable  disposition, 
and  sticks  to  nothing  long,  like  a  butterfly  flit- 
ting from  flower  to  flower,  and  tasting  a  little 
of  the  sweetness  of  each,  but  exhausting  none. 
Buch  a  person  is  said  to  be  weak-willed ;  and 
those  persons  who  manifest  indecision  of  char- 
lKH«r,  and  are  simply  led  by  others,  are  repr^ 
sented  as  possessing  no  will  of  their  own. 
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These  varied  uses  of  the  term  will  tend  to 
bewilder  the  minds  of  persons  who  have  not 
studied  the  nature  of  will  proper ;  consequent- 
ly, while  every  one  speaks  of  the  will,  compar- 
atively few  have  a  right  conception  of  it 

1.  What,  then,  is  the  will,  and  what  are  its 
powers? 

2.  Is  it  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  possesshig  a 
special  cerebral  center,  and  being  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  other  centers? 

8.  Is  it  an  independent,  self-controlling  prop- 
erty or  entity,  possessing  the  power  of  domin- 
ating over  the  mind  and  of  acting  with  perfect 
freedom  ?  or  is  its  freedom  limited  by  oircuok- 
stances  over  which  it  can  exert  no  control  ? 

4.  Is  it  a  distinct  faculty?  or  is  the  term 
will  merely  expressive  of  voluntaiy  action  and 
control,  as  resulting  from  certain  antecedent 
mental  operations  that  are  determined  by 
sense-impressions,  and  the  perceptions,  and 
ideas,  and  desires  that  are  produced  in  the 
mind  by  these  impressions?  In  other  words, 
do  the  mental  phenomena  that  we  attribute  to 
the  will  result  from  our  whole  mental  life  ? 

The  subsequent  remarks  and  examples  of 
the  operations  of  the  will,  crude  and  ill-digefted 
as  they  are,  will  assist  the  student  in  solving 
these  questions,  and  may  stimulate  him  to 
thoughtful  inquiry,  and  direct  his  attention  to 
the  standard  authorities  in  psychology  for  fhller 
information.  I  simply  aim  at  a  popular  expo- 
sition from  a  phrenological  point  of  view,  be- 
lieving this  method  will  be  the  most  useful  to 
my  class  of  readers. 

WILL  IN  THB  BBUTB. 

Let  us  inquire  what  are  some  of  the  primi- 
tive manifestations  of  the  will  in  the  brute,  of 
which  the  dog  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  exam- 
ple; and  note  a  few  of  the  earlier  operations  of 
the  will  in  man  as  observed  in  childhood,  and 
its  development  toward  maturity. 

A  dog,  feeling  the  pinch  of  hunger,  seizes 
hold  of  and  devours  a  pullet,  for  which  he  gets 
severely  whipped.  Hunger,  on  a  fhture  occa- 
sion, gnaws  at  his  stomach,  and  observing 
some  defenseless  pullets,  he  longs  for  one,  but 
remembering  his  punishment  for  his  former 
misdeed,  he  restrains  hunself.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  change  in  the  animal's  conduct  ? 
It  is  clearly  the  fear  of  punishment,  supposing 
his  sense  of  hunger  to  be  as  acute  in  the  latter 
case  as  it  was  in  the  former.  Here  we  see  the 
effects  of  two  opposing  forces;  hunger  and 
fear  contend  for  mastery,  but  the  latter  comes 
off  victor,  and  determines  the  dog's  choice  and 
Vis  action— in  other  words,  determines  his  will. 
At  another  time  his  dinner  is  put  down  to  him 


when  he  is  resting.  The  flavor  of  the  meal 
arousing  his  consciousness,  he  rises  and  looks 
at  it  for  awhile,  then  resting  on  his  haunches 
takes  another  look,  and  finally  lies  down  again 
without  touching  the  food.  Here,  again,  we 
observe  two  forces  have  been  contendhig^a 
desire  to  eat  and  a  desire  to  rest,  in  which  the 
latter  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  will  act- 
ed accordingly. 

I  owned  a  dog  of  the  Newfoundland  and  re- 
triever breed,  and  I  was  much  interested  in  ob- 
serving the  operations  of  his  mind.  He  was  very 
fond  of  bathing,  and  often  si>ent  a  whole  day  is 
this  indulgence.  Through  knowing  his  habits, 
and  by  studying  his  expression,  I  could  per- 
ceive by  its  indications  when  he  proposed  go- 
ing to  bathe ;  and  I  often  succeeded  in  thwart- 
ing his  intention,  and  at  other  times  in  drawing 
hhn  from  his  favorite  pursuit.  "Albert,'*  I 
would  say,  sometimes, "  I  see  you  are  going  to 
bathe ;  now,  the  dinner  will  be  ready  at  one 
o'clock,  and  if  you  don't  return  at  that  time 
you  will  not  get  any."  He  would  look  me  in 
the  face,  and  giving  unmistakable  signs  that  I 
was  understood,  would  steal  slyly  off;  but, 
notwithstanding,  I  do  not  recollect  of  having 
talked  to  him  to  this  effect  in  vain.  It  was 
frequently  remarked  by  myself  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  when  the  cloth  was  being 
laid,  that  "  Albert  would  turn  up  just  now," 
for  he  usually,  under  the  circumstances,  came 
at  the  appointed  time.  I  fancy  I^ee  him  now, 
standing  with  his  fore  paws  on  the  window- 
sill  at  the  outside,  ^loking  into  the  dining- 
room,  notifying  his  i^tum  and  asking  for  ad- 
mission. The  thought  of  his  dinner  had  det^- 
mined  his  will  from  either  not  gomg  to  bathe, 
•r  not  indulging  in  this  luxury  so  long  as  he 
was  wont  to  da 

AK  KLUOIDATIOIT. 

An  analysis  of  these  examples  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  dog's  will  shows  that  the  initiati^ 
in  the  first  place  was  the  impulse  of  hungec;. 
that  in  the  second  case  hunger  was  restrained 
by  fear,  and  this  was  excited  by  experience  or 
the  recollection  of  punishment;  then  Judg- 
ment decided  not  to  incur  the  like  again,. and 
the  will  carried  out  its  decision.  Ih  the  third^ 
example,  the  opposing  motives. w««  so  poised' 
for  a  time  as  to  cause  indecision,  until  the  de- 
sire for  rest  turned  the  scale,,and  the  will,  act- 
ing in  accordance  therewith,,caiised  the  animaV 
to  lie  down.  The  last  casA  shows  a  higher 
manifestation  of  mind,  a  more  complex  opera- 
tion of  the  knowing  fkraltieS)  of  memory,  ex- 
perience, and  trust,  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  Judgment  being,  greater,  and  more  compU- 
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cated  for  the  guidance  of  the  will ;  and  all  the 
examples  show  that  the  dogfs  will  was  not  a 
self-determining  power,  but  the  resultant  of 
feeling,  memory,  and  experience,  or  that  these 
were  the  remote  causes,  and  Judgment  the 
proximate  cause,  of  the  resultant  actions,  the 
will  being  simply  the  executor  of  the  Judg- 
ment, the  liberator  of  the  nenre-force  which 
set  the  voluntary  organs  in  motion  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  definite  purpose ;  much  in 
the  same  way  as  an  engine-driver  opens  the 
valves  of  an  engine,  and  liberates  the  steam 
pressing  against  them,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  flow 
into  the  cylinder,  and  set  the  engine  in  motion 
for  a  specific  end. 

If  the  dog  were  endowed  with  a  moral  na- 
ture, so  as  to  feel  a  lively  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  his  actions,  and  that  doing  right  were 
essential  to  his  personal  happiness,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  species,  and  wrong-doing  entailed 
misery,  other  motives  arising  out  of  this 
sense  would  be  laid  before  the  Judgment 
in  deciding  upon  courses  of  action  involv- 
ing the  moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
greater  deliberation  would  be  necessary.  But 
if  the  animal  were  not  fitted  with  a  higher  en- 
dowment of  intellect  to  acquire  information, 
and  to  judge  of  evidence  commensurate  with 
the  moral  sense,  he  would  be  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  he  now  is.  His  will  would  be  less 
self -determining  and  controlling,  inasmuch  as 
the  desire  to  Mo  right  and  the  fear  of  doing 
wrong  would  trammel  and  weaken  the  Judg- 
ment, and,  consequently,  the  power  of  the 
will. 

THE  DBVBLOPMENT  OF  IKTELLBCT. 

By  attentively  studying  the  operations  of  the 
human  will  from  the  first  dawning  of  intellect 
to  maturity  and  old  age,  we  find  that  it  is  gov- 
erned by  similar  laws  as  those  of  the  brutes, 
with  this  important  difference,  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  a  moral  nature,  and  an  intellect  in 
keeping  therewith,  consequently  his  will  is  in- 
fluenced by  a  more  numerous  and  higher  range 
of  motives. 

On  presenting  to  a  child  for  the  flrst  time  a 
ipiece  of  alum  and  a  piece  of  sugar,  he  instinct- 
ively seizes  hold  of  both,  and  puts  them  to  his 
.mouth,  when  he  flnds  the  one  agreeable  and 
the  other  disagreeable ;  this  makes  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  and  by  repeatedly  presenting 
these  substances  to  him  he  learns  to  discrimin- 
.ate  the  difference  between  them,  and  ultimate- 
Hy  refuses  the  alum  and  accepts  the  sugar, 
^vllicll  indicates  decision  of  judgment  as  the 
h.-isis  ot'  his  will;  whereas,  in  his  initial  trial, 
his  uciion  wns  the  result  of  instinctive  impulse. 


arising  from  cariosity,  or  other  simple  or  com- 
plex Unpressions. 

Should  he  take  ill,  and  a  doctor  be  called  in, 
he  afterward  remembers  his  pains,  and  that 
the  doctor  looked  at  his  tongue,  and  felt  his 
arm  (pulse).  He  likewise  recollects  that  he 
took  physic,  or  something  nauseous ;  and  for  a 
while  after  the  medical  attendant  had  discon- 
tinued his  visits,  the  child  associates  his  ail- 
ment, the  examination  of  his  tongue  and  pulse, 
and  his  taking  medicine,  with  the  doctor ;  and 
not  being  capable  of  distinguishing  other  gen- 
tlemen from  him,  he  becomes  alarmed  at  their 
visits,  and  refuses  to  put  out  his  tongue  and 
let  his  arm  be  felt  by  them,  and  to  take  any- 
thing out  of  a  spoon  or  other  utensil  by  which 
the  physic  was  given  to  him,  until  he  learns  to 
discriminate  between  the  doctor  and  other  per- 
sons, and  the  medicine  and  the  things  pleasant 
and  unpleasant  to  his  taste,  and  so  is  able  to 
dissociate  in  his  mind  the  connection  between 
his  ailment  and  the  doctor,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  him.  In  this  case  the  boy's  will 
is  influenced  by  the  stronger  motives  and  ex- 
periences, similarly  to  the  dog's. 

Ii^  the  matured  and  educated  mind  of  larger 
experience  we  observe  other  emotions  coming 
into  play,  and  presenting  a  different  order  of 
motives  for  the  decisions  of  the  Judgment,  by 
which  the  will  is  prompted  to  action,  such,  for 
example,  as  emotions  of  Justice,  truth,  charity 
sympathy,  tenderness,  reverence,  dignity,  am- 
bition, love,  and  attachment,  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, love  of  refinement,  utility,  the  welfiue  of 
mankind,  self-interest,  self-abnegation,  duty, 
and  obligation  to  God  and  man,  etc  To  ana- 
lyze the  effects  of  these  various  elements  on  the 
mind  in  giving  birth  to  motives,  and  showing 
wherein  the  stronger  prevail  with  the  judg- 
ment, and  prompt  the  will  to  act  in  a  certain 
way  in  preference  to  another,  might  be  inter- 
esting, but  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  work.  A  few  examples,  however,  will 
show  that,  in  these  more  complex  operations 
of  the  mind,  the  will  is  subject  to  similar  laws 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  dog  and  that  of  the 
child. 

THE  WILL  NOT  IMFEBL/UL. 

The  will  is  said  to  be  the  highest  force  of 
the  mind,  notwithstanding  it  has  not  unlimited 
control  over  the  body,  as  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  paralytics ;  neither  is  it  all-powerful  or  con- 
trolling over  the  mind.  We  can  not  will  to 
sleep  or  wake,  to  think  or  not  to  think,  to  re- 
member or  not  to  remember,  to  love  or  to  hate, 
to  feel  gay  or  sorrowful,  to  express  or  not  to 
express  by  word  or  gesture  the  various  emo- 
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tioiiB  that  pervade  the  mind,  etc.,  when  we 
like ;  nor  can  the  will  originate  an  idea  or  dis- 
miss one  at  pleasure  when  it  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  mind.  We  may,  by  change  of 
topic,  company,  or  scenery,  gradually  get  rid 
of  a  troublesome  idea,  but  to  dismiss  it  at  once 
by  an  effort  of  the  will  Is  frequently  beyond 
our  power ;  and  the  will  is  equally  powerless 
for  determining  the  materials  of  thought,  nor 
can  it  execute  movements  for  a  special  aim 
before  the  habit  of  such  movements  be  ac- 
quired; and  when  the  habit  is  acquired,  the 
will  can  not  cause  it  to  be  foigotten  until  the 
Judgment  has  decided  to  give  it  up,  and  this 
decision  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  presenting 
to  the  judgment  a  stronger  motive  for  desist- 
ing than  for  continuing  the  practice  of  such 
movements;  and  then  it  takes  time,  less  or 
more,  to  forget  the  habit,  proportionate  to  the 
persistency  of  the  muscles  to  act  in  accordance 
with  it ;  hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  right 
training,  education,  and  proper  associations. 

Supposing  an  intelligent,  thoughtfbl,  and 
just  man  to  be  considering  the  best  way  to 
spend  his  holidays,  and  to  have  several  places 
in  view,  each  possessing  specialties  for  his 
choice,  his  aim  being  to  get  as  much  healthAil 
recreation  as  he  can,  compatible  with  limited 
means  and  delicate  health,  and  the  interests  of 
his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  purposes  to 
take  with  him.  It  is  obvious  that  his  purse, 
his  health,  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  com- 
fort, traveling  capacity,  and  enjoyment  of  his 
family  would  present  special  features  for  con- 
sideration, and  the  strongest  would  be  likely 
t«  determine  his  choice ;  and  it  is  equally  obvi- 
ous that  to  arrive  at  a  righj  judgment  he 
should  be  unbiased,  unselfish,  and  have  correct 
information  as  to  the  routes,  accommodation, 
objects  of  interest,  the  means  of  getting  to 
them,  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
probable  benefit  and  pleasure  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts would  be  likely  to  afford,  and  his  deci- 
sion would  necessarily  be  in  accordance  with 
the  balance  of  evidence.  Such  would  be  the 
result  in  the  case  of  a  person  having  decision 
of  character,  and  if  he  had  firmness  of  purpose 
the  verdict  would  be  carried  out,  circumstances 
permitting ;  but  if  he  were  an  undecided  per- 
son, he  would  have  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
decision  proportionately  to  his  deficiency  of 
this  quality  of  mind ;  and,  when  he  did  decide, 
should  he  be  inconstant,  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  his  carrying  out  his  resolves.  A 
person  of  this  kind  would  be  properly  described 
as  wanting  in  self-control.  But  what  of  his 
win?     Would  his  indecision  and  vacillation 


be  attributable  to  unsteadiness  of  the  will  ?  or 
to  weakness  of  judgment  and  infirmness  of 
purpose?  or  to  the  constitution  of  his  mind  in 
general?  To  the  latter,  I  think.  For  the 
judgment  might  be  trammelled  by  Apprehen- 
siveness,  deficient  firmness,  and  power  of  con- 
centrating his  attention,  and  love  of  change,  or 
all  these  acting  together  with  an  equal  degree 
of  power.  The  same  qualitiee  would  tend  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  purpose  after  a  ded- 
sion  had  been  come  to,  as  one  or  more  of  them 
happened  to  be  overcome  by  the  other,  while 
the  will  waited  in  readiness  to  carry  out  the 
decision,  Uke  a  railway  engine-driver  waiting 
in  readiness  to  move  the  engine  as  soon  as  he 
receives  the  guard's  signaL 

DBFBRDBNCB  ITPON  THE  J17DG1CBNT. 

The  will  seems  to  be  no  more  self-determin- 
ing and  capable  of  over- riding  the  judgment 
than  the  hangman  is  to  overrule  the  judgment 
of  the  court  in  a  criminal  trial.  But  as  the 
ofiftce  of  the  latter  is  to  carry  out  the  law,  so  Is 
it  the  office  of  the  will  to  execute  the  decisions 
of  the  judgment  Tet  the  parallel  does  not 
hold  throughout ;  for  while  the  hangman  can 
not  alter  the  evidence  on  which  the  condemned 
is  convicted,  we  can,  by  efforts  of  the  will,  alter 
tiie  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the  mo- 
tives that  influence  our  judgments.  But  here, 
again,  motives  take  the  precedence,  for  we 
must  have  reason  for  altering  the  circum- 
stances, so  as  to  induce  such  volitional  control 
which  presupposes  motives  as  the  basis  of  our 
reasons.  For  example, "  a  fast  young  man  " 
brought  to  consider  the  error  of  his  ways,  by 
affliction  or  some  other  sudden  calamity,  re- 
solves upon  a  thorough  reformation  of  con- 
duct, and  he  puts  forth  all  his  might  to  re- 
trieve bis  character.  But  he  finds  the  giving 
up  of  old  habits,  and  the  breaking  off  of  long- 
established  connections,  hard  work.  Yet,  be- 
ing thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
saving  himself,  and  of  doing  it  at  once,  he 
summons  all  his  powers  to  do  battle  with  the 
enemy.  He  no  longer  trims  with  him;  con- 
quer or  die  is  his  motto.  Then  old  companions 
are  given  up,  and  new  ones  sought  more  in 
keephig  with  his  altered  state  of  mind.  The 
library  and  the  lecture-room  are  substituted 
for  the  drinking-saloon ;  works  of  fiction  and 
romance  are  replaced  by  treatises  on  science 
and  morals ;  literature  and  religion,  sociology, 
self-discipline,  self-reformation,  and  the  good 
of  society,  form  subjects  for  thought  and  topics 
of  conversation;  and  by  concentrated  and  per- 
sistent effort  he  ultimately  extricates  himself. 

This  person  has  altered  the  drcumstances 
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which  inflaenced  his  motiyes  of  action,  his 
surroandings,  trains  of  thought,  and  general 
hal)its;  but  the  starting  point  was  the  stronger 
motive — the  offspring  of  the  sudden  awakening 
from  the  slumber  of  passional  thralldom. 

DB.  CABFKNTBR  ON  THB  WILL. 

The  latest  exposition  of  the  will  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Carpenter  (**  Principles  of  Mental 
Physiology  '*).  He  speaks  of  it  as  being  free 
and  the  "  self-determining  power "  a  **  some- 
thing essentially  different  from  the  general  re- 
sultant of  the  automatic  activity  of  the  mind" 
(p.  802),  by  the  exertion  of  whidi  each  individ- 
ual becomes  the  director  of  his  own  conduct; 
'*  and  so  far,"  says  he,  **  the  arbiter  of  his  own 
destinies,  in  virtue  of  its  domination  over  the 
ttutamatic  operations  of  the  mind,  as  over  the 
automatic  movements  of  the  body;  the  real 
self-formation  of  the  Ego  commencing  with 
his  consciousness  of  the  ability  to  determine 
\U  own  course  of  thought  and  action."  But 
this  self-determining,  self-directipg  power  is 
not,  as  it  would  appear  according  to  the  au- 
thor, an  innate  power,  but  it  has  to  be  acquired. 
He  remarks,  *'  Until  this  self-directing  power 
has  been  acquired,  the  character  is  the  result- 
ant of  the  individuaVs  origmal  constitution, 
and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may 
have  been  placed ;  his  character  is  formed  for 
him  rather  than  by  him,  and  such  a  being,  one 
of  those  heathen  outcasts  of  whom  all  our  great 
towns  are  unhappily  but  too  productive,  can 
surely  be  no  more  morally  responsible  for  his 
actions  than  the  lunatic  who  has  lost  whatever 
self-control  be  once  possessed  "  (pp.  9, 10). 

That  man's  character  and  belief  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  molded  by  circumstances,  and 
that  he  has  the  power  of  altering  some  of  tiie 
circumstances,  and  is  to  this  extent  the  arbiter 
of  his  destinies,  are  facts  generally  admitted, 
and  so  far  Dr.  Carpenter's  theory  is  in  accord 
with  the  general  belief  But  the  doctrine  that 
persons  who  pander  to  their  appetites,  and 
lead  immoral  lives,  are  no  more  responsible  for 
their  actions  than  lunatics,  is  at  variance  with 
the  opinions  and  laws  of  all  civilized  peoples 
and  nations. 

MENTAL  CULTURB  ESSBN'nAL. 

Are  there  any  of  those  heathen  outcasts,  of 
whom  all  our  great  towns  are  but  too  produc- 
tive, who  are  sane,  that  have  not  self-deter- 
mining power?  Persons  that  are  deficient  in 
decision  of  character  and  firmness  of  purpose, 
who  are  vacillating,  changeable  mortals,  and 
are  tossed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine— creatures  of  impulse  and  excitement  of 
the  moment— are  often  spoken  of  as  not  having 


a  will  of  their  own.  But  this  mode  of  speech 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  literally  and  scien- 
tifically true.  All  that  is  meant  by  it,  or  ought 
to  be  understood  by  it,  is  instability  and  defi- 
ciency of  self-discipline  and  control.  Again, 
can  it  be  legitimately  said  of  those  who  lead 
immoral  lives,  that  are  frequenters  of  the  ale- 
bench,  the  gambling  table,  and  indulgers  in 
low,  brutalizing  pastimes,  that  they  are  no 
more  responsible  for  their  actions  than  luna- 
tics? Certainly  not  K  we  observe  their  ac- 
tions and  listen  to  their  debates,  ^e  kuring 
down  of  their  plans,  and  the  arrangement  of 
their  overreaching  gambling-plots,  we  shall 
see  striking  indications  of  sagacity,  dominant 
will,  and  self-determining  power,  besides  re- 
markable tenacity  of  purpose  and  unswerv- 
ing determination,  which,  if  applied  to  moral 
elevation  and  literary  and  social  distinction, 
would  be  eminently  praiseworthy.  It  can  not, 
therefore,  be  said  that  they  are  devoid  of  will  ;* 
but  we  may  Justly  say  they  are  deficient  in 
moral  power,  and,  consequently,  lack  the  high- 
er motives  and  inclinations  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  ennobling  characteristics. 

Before  proceeding  farther  it  may  be  as  well 
to  state  that  Dr.  Carpenter  teaches  that  "  the 
actions  of  our  minds,  tn  w  far  as  they  are  car- 
ried on  without  any  inierfermiee  of  our  wiU, 
may  be  considered  as  functions  of  the  brain ; " 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  automatic  actions;  and 
such  actions,  by-the-by,  are  much  more  numer- 
ous, according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  than  we  have 
hitherto  been  taught  to  believe  them  to  btt. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says : 

"  In  the  control  which  the  will  can  exert 
over  the  direction  of  the  thought,  and  over  the 
moUw  force  exerted  by  the  feelings,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  a  new  and  independent  power, 
which  may  either  oppose  or  concur  with  the 
automatic  tendencies,  and  which,  accordingly 
as  it  is  habitually  exerted,  tends  to  render  the 
Ego  a  free  agent" — page  28. 

This  passage,  translated  into  phrenological 
language,  simply  means  that  man  is  endowed 
with  a  three-fold  nature,  or  with  a  mental  or- 
ganism by  which  he  manifests  this  triple  con- 
dition-—namely,  animal  propensities,  moral  sen- 
timents, and  intellectual  faculties;  and  that 
when  the  animal  propensities  largely  predom- 
inate in  any  person,  we  find  that  he  is  strongly 
inclined  to  appetital  impulse  and  animal  grati- 
fication in  general ;  that  he  feels  self-discipline 
very  dififtcult,  a  work  requiring  an  ever- watch- 
ful eye  on  his  natural  desires,  his  words,  and 
actions,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  having 
his  duty,  as  a  responsible  being  to  Ood  and 
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man,  constantly  before  his  mind,  in  order  to 
stimulate  him  to  determinate  and  persistent 
efforts  to  keep  his  appetites  in  check,  so  that 
he  may,  by  Divine  aid,  overcome.  Truly  may 
such  a  person,  when  fUUy  alive  to  his  state,  ex- 
claim, <*  The  spirit  is  wilUng,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak." 

No  person  who  is  highly  endowed  by  nature 
can  conceive  the  reality  of  such  people's  state 
of  mind,  the  intensity  of  theh*  conflicts  with  . 
their  propensities,  or  have  more  than  a  faint 
conception  of  the  power  of  temptation,  and 
their  susceptibility  to  it  in  their  case;  for  as 
the  magnet  turns  to  the  north,  so  do  their  pro- 
pensities naturally  incline  to  sensual  indul- 
gence. This  class  are  the  wayside  and  rocky- 
ground  hearers. 

When  the  moral  sentiments  dominate,  a 
moral  life  is  easy— yes,  very  easy  indeed,  as 
compared  with  the  case  of  the  last-named. 
'Persons  so  endowed  represent  the  good-ground 
hearers.  There  is  depth  of  moral  soil,  and  the 
seeds  of  righteousness  take  root,  and  *'  spring 
up  and  bear  fliiit  an  hundred-fold."  To  those 
persons  in  whom  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
dominant,  knowledge  usually  forms  the  most 
agreeable  pabulum. 

The  great  desideratum  is  to  gain  moral  as- 
cendancy under  the  guidance  of  an  enlightened 
understanding;  then  the  self-determining  pow- 
er will  develop  into  self-control,  and  what  is 
good  and  ennobling  is  the  natural  outcome,  as 
it  were,  of  such  minds.  ThiS  is  the  class  to 
whom  Dr.  Carpenter,  I  apprehend,  attributes 
the  overruling  power  of  the  will — whose  voli- 
tional actions  largely  predominate  over  the 
automatic,  thereby  rendering  the  Ego  free; 
and  it  is  ifice  tena  in  the  case  of  the  rocky- 
ground  hearers.  Yet  I  can  not  allow  the  Justi- 
fiability of  denominating  this  latter  class  as 
having  no  will ;  although  it  may  in  truth  be 
said  that  the  Ego  in  such  persons  is  fearflilly 
trammelled  in  moral  action. 

WILL  IN  CHILDHOOD. 

We  are  told  that  all  the  actions  of  early 
childhood  are  automatic: 

"  The  more  carefully  the  actions  of  early 
childhood  are  observed,  the  more  obvious  does 
it  become  tliat  they  are  solely  prompted  by 
ideas  and  feelings  which  automatically  suc- 
ceed one  another  in  uncontrolled  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  suggestion," — page  264. 

According  to  this  view  a  child  has  no  will. 
This  is  doubtless  true  of  new-bom  infants ;  but 
ftt  what  period  a  chUd  acquires  a  will,  the 
doctor  does  not  state,  nor  by  what  means  it 
nuky  be  acquired.    However,  we  may  safely 


say  that  will  appears  simultaneously  with  rea- 
son; and  as  the  power  of  reason  becomes 
stronger  by  the  growth  of  knowledge,  the 
will  gahis  strength  in  like  ratio.  But  does 
self-control  keep  pace  with  this  increase  of 
will-power?  My  observations  of  the  actions 
and  self-government  of  children  incline  me  to 
the  n^^tive  on  this  question,  and  reason  cor- 
roborates observation;  for  proper  self-control 
requires  a  tolerable  balance  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  moral  sentiments  and  propensities, 
naturally,  and  that  Uiey  be  well  trained  by  ex- 
perience and  culture.  So  will  and  self-culture 
are  distinct,  although  we  can  not  possess  the 
latter  without  the  former. 

Dr.  Carpenter  says : 

'*  Even  in  the  adult  the  predominance  of  the 
a>uiomaHc  activity  of  the  mind  over  that  which 
is  regulated  by  the  will  is  often  seen  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  want  of  balance  between  the  two, 
arising  either  from  the  excessive  force  of  the 
former,  or  from  excessive  toeaknesi  of  the  lat- 
ter. We  have  it  in  the  loose,  rambling  talk  of 
persons  who  have  never  schooled  themselves 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  coherent  train  of 
thought,  but  are  perpetually  flying  off  at  a  tan- 
gent, sometimes  at  a  mere  sensorial,  suggestion 
(conveyed  by  the  sound  or  the  visual  concep- 
tion of  a  word),  sometimes  of  an  ideational  as- 
sociation of  a  most  irrelevant  kind," — pages 
265-e. 

Coleridge  and  Mozart  are  cited  as  examples 
of  this  order  of  mind.  A  rather  lengthy  ac- 
count of  the  lives  of  these  iltmous  men  is  given, 
with  interesting  anecdotal  illustrations  of  the 
workings  of  their  minds.  Coleridge  is  de- 
scribed as  being  wofuUy  deficient  in  self- 
determining  power  of  will— in  fact,  as  behig 
little  more  than  an  automaton,  a  walking 
dreamer,  a  sort  of  unconscious  elaborator  of 
thought,  who,  for  brilliancy  and  power,  has 
rarely  been  exceeded;  and  "there  was,  per- 
haps, not  one  of  the  last  generation  who  has 
left  so  strong  an  impress  of  himself  in  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  thought  of  reflective  minds 
engaged  in  the  highest  subjects  of  human  con- 
templation," notwithstanding  **it  used  to  be 
said  of  him  that  whenever  natural  obligation 
or  voluntary  undertaking  made  it  his  duty  to 
do  anything,  the  fact  seemed  a  sufiftcient  reason 
for  his  not  doing  it"  These  characteristics  in- 
dicate a  low  state  of  morals  and  imperfect  ap- 
preciation of  obligation  and  duty. 

In  a  mind  so  constituted  the  motives  arising ' 
out  of  moral  feeling  would  be  weakly  repre- 
sented^and,  consequently,  the  will  would  not 
be  guided  by  such  consideradons,  and  it  would 
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be  left  at  the  mercy  of  stronger  and  more  per- 
sistent impulses,  causing  Coleridge's  demeanor 
to  be  **  expressive  of  weakness  under  the  pos- 
sibility of  strength  "  as  Carlyle  aptly  describes 
it  Carlyle  fUrther  says,  '*  Nothing  could  be 
more  copious  than  his  talk,  besides,  it  was  talk 
not  flowing  any  whither  like  a  river,  but 
spreading  every  whither  in  inextricable  cur- 
rents and  regurgitations,  like  a  lake  or  a  sea, 
terribly  deficient  in  goal  or  aim." 

Now,  what  of  this  erratic  genius,  whose  bril- 
liancy shone  like  a  cascade  pbbonakt  with 
SUNBEAMS,  and  whose  power  left  an  impress 
on  the  sphere  of  thought  as  indelible  as  the 
upheavings  of  Etna  on  terra  firmat  He  cer- 
tainly was  a  notable  example  of  the  want  of 
self-determining  power;  but,  surely,  all  this 
brilliancy  and  this  power  were  not  automatic 
resultants,  spontaneous  and  uncontrollable  dis- 
charges of  nerve-force  from  the  hemispheric 
conical  cells  I  Whence  came  his  extended  and 
varied  acquisitions?  the  ingatherings  of  the 
harvests  of  literature  and  art  of  past  genera- 
tions, and  contemporary  tillers  of  the  soil  of 
thought  stored  in  his  mind  ?  All  this  volubil- 
ity of  which  Carlyle  speaks-7-exceIlent  talk, 
very — was  surely  not  a  mere  bubbling  from 
the  springs  of  intuition.  There  must  have 
been  toil  in  the  gathering  and  the  garnering  of 
the  harvests — aye,  laborious  toil,  either  forced 
or  voluntary,  and,  if  voluntaiy,  self-denial,  self- 
determination,  and  strong  efforts  of  will. 

SEIiF-DISCIPLINB  KOBT  NEBDBD  m  VEBSATILB 
MINDS. 

It  requires  a  much  stronger  will,  a  much 
greater  power  of  self-discipline,  to  govern  a 
versatile  intellect  than  one  of  less  endowments. 
The  man  with  one  or  two  strong  predominant 
powers  runs  in  a  groove,  like  an  automaton ; 
but  men  whose  powers  of  acquisition  are  so 
numerous,  strong,  and  active  as  Coleridge's, 
each  craving  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  men- 
tal pabulum,  require  a  comparatively  super- 
human power  ot  self-discipline  to  keep  them 
in  check,  so  as  to  be  forced,  as  it  were,  to  in- 
dulge in  their  specialties.  Men's  power  of 
self-control  should  be  measured  accordhig 
to  the  strength  and  activity  of  their  varied 
inclinations,  the  plenitude  and  power  of  their 
motive^prings,  and  the  intensity  of  their  crav- 
ings. 

Mozart  is  instanced  as  a  typical  example  of 
the  spontaneous  or  automatic  producer  of  musi* 
cal  conceptions.  He,  "  like  Coleridge,  was  a 
man  whose  will  was  weak  in  proportion  to  the 
automatic  activity  of  his  mind,  hence  *his  life 
become!  &  most  interesting  study  to  the  psy- 


chologist" Tet  Mozart  is  represented — and 
the  account  he  gives  of  himself  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  representation — as  having  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  memory,  and  complete  mas- 
tery over  his  thoughts,  likewise  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  methodizing  and  defining  them ; 
so  that  as  a  sportsman  would  empty  his  well- 
filled  bag  and  divide  into  separate  lots  the  va- 
rieties of  game,  he  could  take  his  thoughts  out 
of  his  menUd  ptmeh^  and  select  and  arrange 
them,  and  could  **  write  and  talk  during  the 
process."  "  When  he  was  in  the  vein  for  com- 
position, it  was  difficult  to  tear  him  from  his 
desk."  Mozart,  then,  manifested  very  diverse 
traits  from  Coleridge.  He  evidently  had  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  self-determining  pow- 
er, and  why  he  should  be  presented  to  us  as  a 
man  of  weak  will  is  best  known  to  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, but  he  gives  us  an  inkling  of  his  reasons 
for  doing  so  in  the  following  passage : 

'*If  the  self-discipline,  which  Mozart  so  ad- 
mirably exercised  in  the  culture  of  his  musical 
gifts  had  been  carried  into  hb  moral  nature,  so 
as  to  restrain  the  impulses  of  his  ardent  tem- 
perament within  due  bounds,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  consuming  the  energy  of  his  frail 
body  in  the  pursuit  of  exhausting  pleasures, 
the  world  might  have  profited  by  a  still  higher 
development  of  his  genius,  and  a  still  larger 
bequest  of  treasures  of  pure  and  elevated  en- 
joyment,"—page  275-6. 

What  the  author  means  by  the  moral  nature 
here  is  evidently  the  religious. 

Dr.  Carpenter  speaks  of  strong  wills,  of  weak 
and  unsteady  wills,  and  of  persons  possessing 
no  will,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  will — 
the  self-determining  power— has  to  be  acquired. 
Now,  all  the  numerous  examples  which  he 
gives  of  the  working  of  these  varieties,  show 
that  the  will  acted  in  each  case  with  the  aim 
of  attahiing  the  greatest  apparent  good.  I  say 
apparent  good,  for  a  person  may  deny  himsdf 
of  present  pleasure  with  the  view  of  realizing 
greater  good  in  the  friture,  or  he  may  prefer 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment  to  the  practice  of 
self-denial  and  to  waiting  for  that  which  hn 
judgment  dictates  would  bring  about  more 
real  and  permanent  good  at  some  future  peri- 
od. This  Is  the  usual  course  of  the  epicure  and 
the  drunkard,  and  those  who  pander  to  their 
appetites.  Again,  a  person  may  act  both  for  hb 
present  and  his  fbture  interests;  and  this  may 
arise  either  through  ignorance,  want  of  fore- 
thought, or  circumspection,  or  from  other 
causes. 

Coleridge  did  not,  evidently,  conduct  hhn- 
self  properly,  nor  did   he  accomplish  what 
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might  have  been  expected  of  him.  He  had 
extraordinary  talents,  but  they  were  not  prop- 
erly directed  and  controlled  He  was  defi- 
cient in  persistent  effort,  and  his  conduct  indi- 
cated defective  morals;  and  that  is  Just  such  a 
character  as  would  have  been  inferred  of  him 
by  a  comi>etent,  practical  phrenologist  from 
the  form  of  his  head. 

I  possess  two  casts  of  his  head,  one  taken  in 
1828  and  the  other  in  1884.  The  size  of  his 
head  according  to  these  casts  is  laige,  being 
157  cubic  inches  by  water  measurement;  and 
the  basal  region  is  by  far  the  largest  The 
length  of  it  is  8.1  inches,  measured  from  the  su- 
per orbital  ridge  to  the  occipital  spinous  process, 
whereas  the  coronal  region  is  only  6.7  inches 
long  between  XY'^  points  of  ossification  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  above  the  apex  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
the  head  rounded  off  archwise  considerably 
above  these  points ;  and  the  part  where  phre- 
nologists locate  Concentrativeness  or  Contin- 
uitiveness  is  comparatively  small  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  head  at  the  base  is  23f 
inches,  and  of  the  superior  part  21f  inches. 
These  measurements  indicate  a  vigorous  but 
unequally  balanced  mental  organism;  but  I 
am  digressing. 

KORAL  mFLXTEKCBS. 

It  would  appear,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
that  the  cause  of  those  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  those  different  varieties  of  will,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Carpenter,  is  the  comparative 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  moral  feelings; 
and  that  non- willed  persons  either  possess  no 
moral  feeling,  or  such  a  ver}'  weak  moral  na- 
ture, and  so  disproportionate  to  the  strength 
of  their  animal  and  appetital  impulses,  as  to 
render  them,  owing  to  tlfis  great  want  of  men- 
tal balance,  slaves  of  the  latter.  In  other 
words,  their  actions  are  physically  and  idea- 
tionally  automatic,  not  voluntary ;  the  former 
being  reflected  by  the  spinal  axis,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebral, 
nemispberic  ganglion. 

The  following  shows  the  influence  of  the 
emotions  on  the  will: 

A  young  man  struck  with  Cupid's  dart,  and 
having  been  accepted  by  the  object  of  his  af- 
fections, paid  his  addresses  to  her  for  some 
time,  during  which  he  observed  many  traits 
that  led  him  to  perceive  she  would  not  make 
kim  a  suitable  companion  for  life,  and  he  pic- 
tured to  himself  a  home  the  reverse  of  a  happy 
one  should  he  marry  her ;  that  disorder,  im- 
providence, debt,  and  a  number  of  other  thinfl:8 
would  probably  mar  his  happiness.     So  he 


tried  to  break  the  connection  several  times, 
but  only  to  find  his  own  weakness.  After  re- 
peated intervals  of  separation,  he  was  always 
drawn  back  again  by  a  power  he  could  not 
understand  or  control  He  saw  the  whirlpool 
of  misery,  and  pulled  hard  to  steer  clear,  yet 
found  himself  drifting  into  it,  and,  at  last,  was 
hopelessly  engulfed,  to  the  great  grief  of  his 
parents  and  friends.  Never,  perhaps,  did  a 
poor  fellow  find  stronger  reasons  for  regretting 
his  course.  All  his  forebodings  were  more 
than  realized— in  fact,  multiplied  without  end 
and  intensified  beyond  human  endurance.  He 
suffered  and  endured  until  a  separation  was 
deemed  the  only  plan  of  saving  himself  fh>m 
committing  some  desperate  act  Separation 
was  effected,  and  he  went  to  sea  for  a  long 
trip,  after  making  ample  provision  for  bis 
wife.  He  now  thought  the  end  of  his  trials 
had  come  at  last  Vain,  however,  were  his 
expectations.  He  returned  safely  to  the  home 
of  his  parents,  a  perfect  paradise  as  compared 
to  the  hovel  he  had  left  Another  voyage  was 
performed;  and  he  returned,  but  not  to  the 
home  of  his  parents,  but  to  the  bed  of  his  tor- 
mentor, and  here  he  found  additional  painful 
reasons  to  regret  this  course.  Twice  afterward 
he  flew  from  his  wretched  abode  for  awhile, 
but  only  to  go  back  and  drink  himself  to  full- 
ness of  misery,  until  death  cut  the  gordian 
knot,  and  placed  his  tormentor  beyond  the 
reach  of  hatching  degradation  and  everything 
calculated  to  render  life  a  burden.  Let  us 
bring  into  the  foreground  the  puerile  efforts  of 
this  man*s  will  to  prevent  him  from  going  into 
the  vortex  of  ruin,  which  he  evidently  saw  be- 
fore him,  and  from  extricating  himself  from 
it  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself. 

I  know  this  man  well,  and  was  privy  to  his 
courtship,  marriage,  and  trials.  He  is  highly 
respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and  is  a  splen- 
did workman,  and  by  no  means  in  genera] 
what  may  be  termed  a  weak-willed  person; 
yet,  in  the  hands  of  Cupid  he  was  powerless. 
This  case  is  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  self-directing  power  of  will,  for  it  was  not 
an  error  of  Judgment  which  impelled  this  per- 
son on  to  the  goal  of  misery.  He  foresaw  the 
evil,  and  his  friends  clearly  pointed  it  out  to 
him  likewise.  What,  then,  caused  him  to 
drink,  so  to  speak,  the  poisonous  draught?  It 
was  the  influence  of  the  emotion  of  love,  which, 
doubtless,  suggested  to  his  mind  cause  for 
hoping  that  things  might  turn  out  better  than 
he  feared  they  would  do,  and  as  his  Judgment 
indicated.  Then  his  natural  kindness— -for  he 
is  most  kindly  disposed — probably  caused  him 
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to  shrink  from  the  idea  of  80  wounding  the 
feelings  of  the  loved  one,  as  he  would  necessa^ 
rily  do  if  he  abandoned  her.  Again,  he  is  a 
just  man,  and  love  of  fair  play  would  suggest 
the  idea  of  the  unfairness  of  abandoning  her 
after  having  won  her  affections,  and  leaving 
her  in  distress  or  agonizing  despair.  These 
emotions  of  hope,  sympathy,  and  Justice,  ac^ 
ing  in  combination  with  impulses  of  Cupid, 
would  tend  to  produce  a  balance  of  evidence 
in  Ikvor  of  consummating  the  engagement,  and 
would  influence  the  will  to  execute  it 

I  am  also  intimately  acquainted  with  a  man 
who,  at  the  age  of  six,  gave  marked  indications 
of  self-denial,  self-determination,  and  power  of 
will.  It  was  customary  among  children  where 
he  was  brought  up  to  call  on  their  uncles  and 
aunts,  and  other  relations  in  the  neighborhood, 
at  Christmas  to  get  yule  cakes,  and  for  New 
Year's  gifts  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  for  eggs 

at  Easter;  but  Master  A ,  from  his  sixth 

birthday,  or  it  may  be  earlier,  invariably  re- 
fused to  accompany  his  brother  and  cousins  on 
these  occasions,  not  because  he  did  not  desire 
these  gifts,  but  because  going  for  them  seemed 
to  him  humiliating  and  indicative  of  want  of 
self-respect,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  special 
invitation.  Therefore,  rather  than  demean 
himself  by  such  acts,  he  elected  to  do  without 
the  presents. 

Ever  since  that  tender  age  up  to  the  present 
time,  when  his  crown  is  whitened  by  the  snow 
of  many  winters,  he  has  shown  the  same  char- 
acteristic traits,  remarkable  self-denial,  and  im- 
swerving  adherence  to  principles,  for  which  he 
has  had  to  suffer  very  much.  He  is  very  ab- 
stemious in  his  habits,  and  can  not  be  tempted 
to  eat  or  drink  anything  which  he  thinks  un- 
suitable for  his  health,  however  strong  the  pal- 
ate may  crave  for  indulgence.  He  has  passed 
by  the  choicest  dishes  of  well-spread  tables, 
which  were  very  tempting  to  his  palate,  and 
only  partaken  of  the  plainest  fare ;  and  such  is 
his  directness  of  purpose  that  I  verily  believe 
if  a  whole  street  were  on  fire  in  a  city  it  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  divert  his  attention  from 
his  aim  so  as  to  visit  it,  except  he  could  render 
any  assistance,  then  his  own  business,  for  the 
time,  might  go  to  the  dogs. 

If  will  is  a  self-determining  power,  a  prop- 
erty of  the  mind  superior  to  the  strongest  mo- 
tives, this  person  surely  possesses  it,  since  he 
manifested  it  even  beforu  he  was  six  years 
old ;  yet,  if  he  had  not  known  something  of 
dietetics,  and  noted  the  effect*  of  particular 
kinds  of  food  on  his  health,  he  would  doubt- 
leas  have  satisfied  his  palate,  when  tempted  to 


do  so,  at  the  expense  of  his  stomach ;  henoe 
his  conduct  is  marked  by  self-control ;  but  this 
quality,  so  far  as  concerns  hygiene,  is  guided 
by  experience.  His  juvenile  conduct  regard- 
ing presents  indicates  Self-Esteem  and  Firm 
ness  as  the  overruling  motives. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  between  strong- 
willed  and  weak-willed  persons  appears  to  arise 
fh)m  inequality  in  the  strength  of  predominant 
faculties,  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  certain  im- 
pressions than  to  others,  and  to  external  and 
internal  stimuli,  also  the  quantity  and  quali^ 
of  a  person's  experience,  education,  knowl- 
edge, and  surroundings. 

Bome  children — and  **  men  are  only  children 
of  a  larger  growth  "  and  experience — are  in- 
tractable, disobedient,  and  sc*f-willed — that  is 
to  say,  they  are  guided  by  unbending  deter- 
mination, independence,  and  self-interest,  rath- 
er than  the  advice  and  experience  and  interest 
of  their  parents,  guardians,  and  tutors ;  while 
others  are  obedient  and  differential,  and  mani- 
fest a  more  amiable  and  lovable  disposition. 
These  differences,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
Phrenology,  are  indicated  by  their  external 
forms,  especially  that  of  their  heads. 

BUMHART. 

First  Belf-introspcction  and  analysis  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  mind  show  that  willing 
is  a  different  function  fh>m  that  of  feeling  and 
thinking,  yet  to  think  is  a  voluntary  act  as 
well  as  a  physical  movement  that  is  exerted 
for  a  specific  aim. 

When  we  will  to  think,  or  to  move,  we  do 
not  think  of  the  special  organs  and  their  con- 
nection, or  of  the  modes  of  operation  by  whidi 
our  thoughts  and  movements  shall  be  po*- 
formed,  but  we  merely  will  the  event,  and 
direct  our  attention  to  its  production.  Being 
conscious  of  possessing  the  power  of  doing  or 
of  trying  to  do  what  we  wish  to  accomplish, 
we  simply  will  to  do  it— we  tarn  the  steam  on, 
as  it  were,  and  the  bodily  machine  moves  as 
desired ;  but  should  either  the  steam  (nerve- 
force)  or  the  machine  be  defective,  the  result 
will  be  defective  too. 

Second.  We  can  not  alter  our  nature;  and 
our  actions  are  necessarily  limited  by  natural 
laws;  nor  can  we  help  feeling,  nor  having 
sub-desires  and  inclinations  as  that  feeling  pro- 
duces. The  kind  and  degree  of  intensity  of 
our  feelings  depend  on  the  nature  of  our  or 
ganic  constitution,  and  on  internal  and  exter- 
nal stimuli. 

Thuxl.  The  constitutfons  of  people  are  not 
alike,  but  differ  materially ;  consequently,  the 
feelings,  the  inclinations,  and  intellectual  apti- 
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tades,  the  power  of  the  will,  and  self-detennin- 
ation  of  no  two  penons  are  alike. 

Fbnrth.  The  wUl  is  not  a  shigle  facnlQr,  hay- 
ing a  distinct  cerebral  center  for  its  or^an,  bat 
is  a  mode  of  operation  of  the  mind,  the  actions 
of  which  are  determined  by  motives. 

Fifth.  The  ahn  of  eveiy  act  of  the  will— or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  the  mind— is  to  se- 
onre  the  greatest  apparent  good,  or  what  in 
the  actual  view  of  the  mhid  appeals  to  be  the 
greatest  good. 

Sixth.  The  will  is  not  a  self-determining 


power,  and,  therefore,  not  absolutely  f^;  bat 
its  freedom  consists  in  the  choice  of  motires. 

Serenth.  We  have  the  power,  to  some  ex* 
tent,  of  altering  the  circumstances  that  give 
rise  to  our  motives;  but  in  order  to  exercise 
this  power  effectively,  and  to  a  good  end, 
knowledge  i^  absolutely  necessary. 

I  have  chosen  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  popu- 
lar method,  believing,  as  I  remarked  in  the  be- 
ginning, that  it  will  be  more  useful  to  my  class 
of  readers  than  a  more  philosophic  disquisi- 
tion would  prove. 


LESSONS    IN    PRACTICAL    PH  BENOLOeT-N  ••    S. 

THE  TEMPERAMENTS  EXPLAINED  AND  XLLUSTRATED. 


OUR  object  in  this  article  is  two-fold ; 
first,  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  temperaments  as  illustrated 
by  the  portraits  to  be  introduced;  and, 
secondly,  to  apply  practical  Phrenology  to 
the  heads  of  the  subjects,  thereby  showing 
the  two  important  bases  of  Phrenology,  the 
first  being  quality,  the  second,  form  and  size. 
There  are  three  temperaments.  The  first 
we  call  the  vital,  because  it  is  produced  by 
aad  represents  the  nutritive  system,  the  ap- 
paratus which  converts  food,  drink,  and  air 
into  nutrition,  into  material  for  the  use  of 
body  and  brain.  The  stomach,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  digestive  apparatus,  is  the  leading 
element  in  that  temperament;  to  this  is 
added  lung  power,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
bring  atmospheric  air  in  contact  with  the 
nutritive  material  which  the  stomach  has 
supplied  to  the  blood,  and  vitalize  it.  This 
temperament  also  includes  the  heart  and  its 
appendages — the  circulatory  system.  In  short, 
digestion,  breathing  power,  and  circulation 
belong  to  the  vital  temperament,  and  they 
are  strictly  physical  and  animal  All  mental 
life,  however,  has  relationship  to  vitality 
or  nutrition,  and  this  vital  temperament, 
this  apparatus  for  nourishing  the  system,  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  bndn-force  and  mental- 


ity, and  without  it  brain  perishes,  and  the 
processes  of  life  in  the  body  cease. 

THE  VITAL  TEMPERAMENT, 

simply  considered,  is  about  as  well  repre- 
sented by  fig.  10  as  is  possible.  Of  course, 
he  is  but  a  boor,  scarcely  more  than  an  ani- 
mal. He  is  a  boor,  because  he  lacks  brain, 
and  has  not  enough  to  elevate  him  above  the 
lowest  type  of  boorishness ;  but  he  is  not  an 
idiot,  because  he  has  brain  enough  to  save 
him  from  that  character.  His  brain  is  healthy, 
what  there  is  of  it,  but  it  is  mainly  bestowed 
in  the  region  of  animal  life,  in  the  base. 

We  have  said  that  the  first  element  of  the 
vital  temperament  is  digestion,  and  if  the 
reader  will  look  at  that  face  he  will  find  that 
directly  outward  from  the  mouth  the  cheeks 
puff  out  very  fully.  That  puffiness  is  the 
sign  for  digestive  power,  and  certainly  this 
portrait  exhibits  it  in  redundancy.  The  sign 
of  the  breathing  power  is  located  outward 
from  the  nose,  giving  the  face  width  and 
prominence,  and  putting  a  good  pad  of 
fiesh  over  it.  As  compared  with  the  head, 
that  portion  of  the  face  in  this  case  is  very 
large,  but  the  digestive  system  in  him  being 
excessive,  the  sign  of  that  condition  is  also 
excessive. 

The  circulatory  power  is  represented  by 
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the  size  and  fullness  of  the  chin,  and  certain- 
ly the  chin  is  not  small  in  this  subject.  The 
mouth  is  a  mere  opening  for  his  food,  and  for 
the  outlet  of  the  grum,  gutteral,  animal  voice 
which  is  naturally  his ;  the  eyes  are  expres- 
sionless, simply  like  those  of  the  pig,  made 
for  seeing  in  a  limited  and  downward  sphere. 
He  has  vitality,  physical  health,  all  the  con- 
ditions of  fleshy  growth  and  strength,  but 
the  brain  is  small,  the  whole  organization 
coarse  and  low-toned,  representing  well  the 
vital  temperament  per  te,  the  nutritive  ap- 
paratus merely,  without  the  other  tempera- 
mental elements  through  which  life-force 
can  be  worked  out  into  character,  talent,  and 
achievement 

THB  KOTIVB. 

The  second  temperament  is  called  the  mo- 
tive, or  locomotive,  the  temperament  for 
motion,  physical  energy,  bodily  strength, 
endurance,  and  power.  In  this  the  bones 
and  muscles  predominate,  and  in  such  a  tem- 
perament, if  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  vital 
temperament  or  nutritive  system  combined, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  power,  health, 
vigor,  endurance,  and  hardihood.  Fig.  11, 
which  might,  perhaps,  take  the  name  of  sul- 
lenness  or  severity,  has  a  stronger  resemblance 
to  the  motive  temperament  than  to  that  of 
any  other.  There  is  the  strong  and  well- 
defined  nose,  the  high  cheek-bones,  the  bony 


lig.  10— A  Boob. 

chin,  the  hard,  strong,  bony  ridge  across  the 
brows,  the  angular  form  of  the  face  and  head, 
and  the  hill  at  the  vertex  or  crown.  If  a 
line  be  drawn  from  the  opening  of  the  ear 
directly  upward  to  the  top-head,  it  will  rest 
on  that  prominent  point  of  his  mental  de- 
velopment, the  organ  of  Firmness.      Just 


back  of  that  point  Self-Esteem  is  located ; 
Firmness  and  Self-Esteem,  then,  are  the  pre- 
dominant characteristics.  The  motive  tem- 
perament gpives  a  love  of  action,  not  perfaapa 
of  quick  action,  but  of  strong  action ;  men 
of  that  temperament  enjoy  hard  work,  and, 
when  boys,  they  wrestle,  run,  lift,  scuffle,  play 


Fig.  11— Cbustt  and  DooMATia 

ball,  tag,  and  leap-frog,  or  climb  trees,  and 
when  they  get  angry  they  fight.  It  is  a  mus- 
cular nature,  their  life  is  muscular  life ;  not 
satisfied  with  simple  activity,  they  like  to  be 
boisterous  in  their  activity,  they  like  to  have 
opposition ;  simply  running  a  race  does  not 
answer  so  well  as  wrestling,  sparring,  or 
working  one  against  another,  or  striving  to 
overcome  resistance. 

Let  us  look  at  the  face  of  fig.  11.  We 
would  not  expect  to  insult  such  a  man  with 
impunity;  we  would  not  expect  he  would 
quietly  retire  from  a  contested  field.  Who 
would  dare  to  elbow  him  or  oppose  him? 
He  has  the  look  of  a  mastiff  watching  his  foe 
and  ready  to  bite.  People  let  such  a  man 
alone  unless  they  can  annoy  him  at  a  distance. 
Rude  boys  might  throw  stones  at  him  and 
dodge  around  comers ;  they  might  ring  his 
door- bell  and  run ;  they  might  delight  to 
vex  him  because  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
love  him,  but  who  would  incline  to  come  in* 
to  personal  conflict  with  him  ?  A  boy  would 
expect  a  sharp  rap  with  his  cane  and  a  growl 
from  his  severe  mouth  that  would  startle  every 
nerve;  dogs  would  give  him  a  wide  berth  as 
they  passed  him,  and  a  furtive,  doubtful 
look.  Such  a  man's  wife  learns  to  keep 
quiet  at  home  when  he  is  there ;  in  short,  he 
is  a  tyrant,  and  has  just  that  temperament 
which  prompts  him  to  be  severe,  unless  it  be 
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redeemed  by  a    good  development  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 

He  is  a  knowing  man,  across  the  brow  the 
brain  is  full ;  he  sees  everything,  appreciates 
facts  and  qualities,  but  has  not  much  of 
reasoning  or  reflective  intellect ;  has  a  poor, 
narrow  head  at  the  top,  where  the  moral  sen- 
timents, the  generosities,  the  liberalities,  the 
elements  of  worship,  and  faith  and  hope  and 
ideality  are  located.  He  is  simply  a  strong, 
determined,  practical,  selfish  man,  witl>out 
enough  development  to  give  him  gracious 
relations  with  human  beings  or  much  taste 
for  subjects  that  lay  hold  on  the  higher  life. 
There  is  not  enough  of  the  vital  tempera- 
ment in  that  man  to  give  him  smoothness 
and  softness;  there  is  not  enough  of  the 
mental  temperament,  of  which  we  have  not 
hitherto  spoken,  to  give  him  a  tendency 
toward  study,  knowledge,  thought,  and  senti- 
ment, but  he  is  a  strong,  severe,  selfish,  uncon- 
genial, and,  of  course,  an  unhappy  person. 

THE  MENTAL. 

The  mental  temperament,  differing  from 
the  vital  and  the  motive,  originating  in  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, gives  a  mental  tendency,  the  disposition 
to  think,  to  investigate,  to  learn  facts,  to 
stady,  and  to  be  sentimental,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  *'  heart  '*  and  affection,  but  also  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.      There  are  persons 


Fig.   !»— CULTIVATBD. 

whose  heads  are  much  too  large  for  their 
bodies,  the  brain  is  not  properly  sustained 
either  by  the  irame-work  or  the  nutritive 
system,  and  they  are  called,  by  their  friends, 
nervous,  and  they  are  so ;  they  have  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  mental  temperament,  as 
fig.  10  has  a  predominance  of  the  vital,  and 


fig.  11  a  predominance  of  the  motive  temper- 
ament. We  now  introduce  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  who  has  a  predominance  of  the 
mental  temperament;  of  course,  there  is 
something  of  the  motive  temperament,  and  a 
subordinate  amount  of  the  vital  temperament, 
but  the  drift  and  spirit  of  her  life  is  toward 


Fi^.  IS— Wxll-Balanosd. 

ideas,  toward  mental  and  spiritual  life,  not 
toward  the  physical,  animal,  or  sensuous. 
Of  her  it  might  be  said  that  she  lives  with 
the  higher  life  in  view,  as  seeing  *^  Him  who 
is  invisible,"  rejoicing  in  whatever  is  intel- 
lectual, moral,  or  spiritual,  ratlftr  than  in  that 
which  is  gross,  vulgar,  or  animal.  How  far 
she  must  be  from  fig.  10 1  It  would  hardly 
appear  that  she  belonged  to  the  same  race'; 
one  seems  to  be  the  mere  animal,  the  other 
seems  to  be  cultured  and  developed  until 
she  is  almost  related  to  the  angelic  rather 
than  to  the  animal.  Who  can  say  how  many 
generations  of  culture  it  would  require  to 
bring  the  descendants  of  fig.  10  up  to  the 
rank  and  character  of  fig.  12  ?  Perhaps  six^ 
possibly  sixteen ;  but  culture  will  do  it.  We 
know  that  the  diminutive  crab-apple  of  the 
forest  has  been  developed  into  the  Newtown 
pippin,  and  into  all  the  splendid  varieties 
which  grace  our  markets  ;  but  some  people 
avert  their  faces  when  we  speak  of  right  / 
selection  of  human  beings  in  marriage  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  offspring, 
while  they  read  with  interest  that  which  per- 
tains to  the  improvement  of  pigs,  cattle,, 
horses,  chickens,  apples,  or  strawberries.  We 
beg  to  assure  them  that  tlie  same  law  of  im- 
provement applies  to  human  beings,  and  true 
delicacy  and  wisdom  combined  will  consider 
and  profit  by  it.    The  practical  phrenologist 
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seeing  in  fig.  12  such  a  fine,  sharp  tempera- 
ment, would  anticipate  clearness  of  observa- 
tion, sharpness  of  criticism,  talent  to  acquire 
knowledge,  ability  to  communicate  thought 
and  to  draw  the  picture  of  everything  in 
glowing  language,  but  with  pertinent  criti- 
cism and  accuracy.  The  perceptive  organs 
are  large,  especially  Individuality,  located 
just  above  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  middle 
of  the  forehead  is  full,  showing  memory  of 
facts  and  places;  the  upper  part  of  the  center 
of  the  forehead  is  full,  indicating  comparison 
and  knowledge  of  character ;  Order,  at  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eyebrows,  is  well  marked. 
Such  a  person  has  taste,  method,  delicacy, 
quickness  of  apprehension,  correctness  of 
Htterance,  promptness  of  sympathy,  and  the 
tendency  to  be  earnest  and  even  enthusiastic 
in  doing  good. 

TBKFBBAMENTS    COlfBINED. 

When  the  temperaments  are  fairly  com- 
bined we  get  the  best  specimens  of  the  hu- 
man race.  In  fig.  13,  Robert  Vernon,  there 
is  some  predominance  of  the  mental  tempera- 
ment, but  a  very  fair  combination  of  the 
three.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  coarse  boor- 
ishness  of  fig.  40,  but  remember  that  fig.  10 
has  vitality  and  nothing  else.  In  fig.  18 
there  is  a  large  chin,  strong  circulation,  a  com- 
parative fullness  across  the  middle  and  upper 
part  of  the  face,  showing  dig;estive  and  lung 


power ;  there  are  strong  features,  and  a  good 
bony  frame-work,  indicative  of  the  muscular 
or  motive  temperament,  as  shown  in  t^,  11, 
but  he  has  enough  of  the  mental  temperament 
to  give  delicacy  and  refinement  of  expression, 
and  an  admirable  development  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  head.  Such  an  organization  haa 
the  strength  of  the  motive  temperament,  the 
nutritive  force  of  the  vital  temperament,  and 
the  amplitude  of  thought  and  emotion  and 
sensitiveness  originating  in  the  mental  tem- 
perament. There  is  a  large  forehead,  show- 
ing intellectual  power ;  a  large  top-head,  in- 
dicating the  moral  and  religious  elements; 
the  head  is  broad  in  the  upper  side-region, 
where  the  sentiments  of  ingenuity  and  art 
are  located,  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  sur- 
prise the  reader  to  learn  that  this  subject  was 
the  founder  of  the  "Vernon  Gallery"  of 
pictures,  that  he  was  an  amateur  of  art,  a 
leader  in  the  realm  of  sentiment  and  intel- 
ligence, and  about  as  far  removed  from 
fig.  10  as  a  human  being  well  could  be. 
This  contrast  is  explainable  on  the  grounds 
of  Phrenology  and  Physiology.  There  ia 
the  crab-apple,  here  is  the  Newtown  pippin. 
The  first  is  a  mere  animal,  the  other  is  a 
human  being  with  culture  and  aspiration, 
yet  with  all  that  is  needful  of  the  physical 
and  the  animal  as  a  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment and  exercise  of  the  higher  powers. 


MElf,     WOMEN,     ANV     DOGSf 

A  PHYSIOGNOMICAL  STUDY. 


THERE  are,  perhaps,  more  men  and  wo- 
men that  resemble  dogs  than  any  other 
animals.  There  are  human  hounds  in  the 
symmetrical,  active,  gentle-tempered  people 
of  both  sexes.  There  are  spaniels,  terriers, 
and  various  others  which,  by  practice,  one 
may  readily  discern. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  bull-dog  of  both 
sexes,  compactly  formed,  chest  broad  and 
deep,  limbs  short  and  robust,  nose  short  and 
thick,  the  jaws  strong,  lower  jaw  advancing, 
nostrils  distended,  the  eye  scowling,  and  the 
whole  expression  of  countenance  doggedly 
obstinate  and  ferocious  ?  Such  persons  are 
essentially  gladiatorial,  and,  though  not  in- 
'capable  of  attachments,  their  very  tenderness 


is  that  of  a  bulldog  skulking  at  its  mast^'s 
heels,  and  regarding  suspiciously  everything 
and  everybody  that  passes.  Their  very  ca- 
resses have  in  them  an  element  of  ferocity. 
They  understand  nothing  of  the  finer  poetry 
of  delicate  endearments,  and  are  either  silent, 
with  a  kind  of  sulky  complacency,  or  borne 
away  by  a  perfect  storm  of  passion  that  man- 
ifests its  intensity  almost  ferociously.  Their 
very  love  is  so  fierce  and  persistent  as  to 
seem  implacable  as  hatred ;  and  their  hatred 
is  so  relentless  and  prolonged  a  cruelty 
that  one  may  well  dread  its  invocation. 
Their  intelligence  being  limited,  and  their 
Firmness  being  so  much  larger  than  their 
reasoning  faculties,  any  appeal  to  the  latter 
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is  wasted  effort.  Through  their  passions 
alone  may  they  be  influenced ;  and  woe  to 
the  luckless  yictim  of  their  wrath !  Such 
persons  may  safely  be  allowed  '^  the  larger 
half"  of  the  road,  as  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  a  contest  with  them.  They  have  no  sen- 
sibilities to  wound,  and  understand  no  other 
argument  than  brute  force. 

THB  PUO  FAMILT. 

The  pug-dog  is  a  degenerate  variety  of  the 
bull-dog,  and  is  snarling  and  Ul -tempered, 
but  cowardly.  This  species  is  represented 
by  the  man  who,  as  a  boy,  always  picked 
quarrels  with  smaller  boys;  and,  as  a  man, 
y^ts  his  spleen  principally  upon  his  wife  and 
children,  when  he  knows  they  can  not  resent 
it  He  is  always  "  spoiling  for  a  fight," — al- 
ways courting  one — ^yet  invaribly  retreating 
from  the  faintest  prospect  of  one.  He  will 
snap  and  snarl  at  the  heels  of  every  passer-by, 
and,  so  long  as  one  retreats,  he  is  valiant  in 
pursuit ;  yet,  let  one  put  a  bold  front  upon 
the  matter,  and  take  up  a  good,  resolute 
stick  to  punish  the  offender,  and  Monsieur 
Pug  retreats  mm  cermnonic. 

The  very  sound  of  his  voice  is  a  snarl.  He 
will  submit  to  determined  bullying  all  day 
'*  at  the  store,"  and  endure  all  manner  of  incon- 
veniences and  impositions  from  men  whom  he 
is  too  cowardly  to  attack  ;  yet  no  sooner  does 
he  get  home  than  he  begins  to  snarl  at  wife 
and  little  ones.  *'  Never  saw  such  a  house  in 
all  his  life  1 "  "  Cobwebs  over  the  side  entry 
door  I"  "Tassels  half  off  of  the  sitting- 
room  curtain  1 "  "  Table-cover  crooked  as 
Mrs.  Pug's  nose  I"  "Children  neglected  1" 
•'  Everything  going  to  rack  and  ruin !  *' 
"Other  women  take  more  care  of  things!" 
He  might  have  done  so  and  so  if  Mrs.  Pug 
hadn't  done  so  and  so,  times  without  number. 
He  need  not  have  done  so  and  so,  as  he  was 
obliged  and  forced  to  do  against  every  best 
Interest,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mrs.  Pug  and 
the  children.  Never  saw  such  a  boy  any 
way  as  that  Dick  of  hb  is — ^wears  out  more 
boots  than  any  boy  of  his  age  in  the  coimtry ; 
has  a  miserable,  sneaking,  cowardly,  hang- 
dog kind  of  look;  but,  then,  that's  his 
mother's  fault  A  man  isn't  expected  to  at- 
tend to  the  bringing  up  of  children ;  that's 
a  woman's  business,  and  he  should  think 
Mrs.  Pug  might  take  a  little— just  a  little 
— ^notice  of  the  children,  or  of  the  house,  or 


of  something,  and  not  leave  €Mrything  to 
him. 

And  so  he  goes  on,  snarling  and  snapping 
and  fault-finding  year  after  year;  and  poor 
little  Mrs.  Pug  becomes  as  thin  as  fiddle- 
strings,  and  is  either  spiritless  and  tactitum, 
or  rivals  her  husband  in  ill-nature.  The 
little  Pugs,  finding  home  of  all  spots  most 
uncongenial,  seek  companionship  elsewhere, 
and  the  reform  schools  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions do  not  lack  inmates  in  consequence 
thereof.  Occasionally  one  of  the  little  Pugs 
struggles  up  through  difilculties  and  "  makes 
a  man  of  himself;"  yet,  in  proportion  as  he 
becomes  developed  by  contact  with  a  gener- 
ous community,  does  he  have  contempt  for 
Father  Pug  and  his  petty  snarling.  And 
this  very  contempt  is  not  lost  upon  Father 
Pug,  who  is  cowed  by  it  in  the  presence  of 
his  son,  and  tacitly  acknowledges  his  own  in- 
feriority and  Richard's  superior  sagacity; 
yet,  no  sooner  is  the  young  man's  back  turned 
than  Father  Pug  goes  to  snarling  at  poor 
Mother  Pug,  that  she  didn't  train  up  "  that 
scoundrel  of  a  Dick  to  better  manners  than 
lording  it  over  his  own  father."  Of  course, 
it  is  all  Mother  Pug's  fault  that  the  boy  has 
no  respect  for  his  father.  "  Beautiful  work 
women  make  of  it,  to  be  sure,  when  they  have 
the  training  of  boys !  " 

And,  after  that  terrible  satire.  Mother  Pug 
remonstrates  with  Richard  about  treating  his 
father  with  so  little  respect;  and,  in  his 
effort  to  refbrm,  Richard  unconsciously  be- 
comes patronizing  and  graciously  condescend- 
ing, and  Mother  and  Father  Pug  recognize  a 
defect  somewhere,  but  neither  has  the  cour- 
age or  penetration  to  mention  or  remedy  it 
There  is  no  remedy.  The  father  is  not 
worthy  of  respect,  and,  though  duty  may 
force  a  semblance  of  it  for  a  season,  the  son 
can  not  play  the  hypocrite  always ;  and,  after 
a  time,  "  the  old  man  "  will  be,  of  all  the  fam- 
ily circle,  most  insignificant  and  despicable. 

It  is  an  old  proverb  that  "  There  are  no 
ungrateful  children."  Richard  Pug  is  not  am 
ungrateful  son.  What  is  due  of  such  a  father 
as  his  ?  What  effort  did  the  man  make  for  the 
boy's  happiness  ?  What  compensation  did  he 
offer  for  forcing  upon  him  the  doubtful  boon 
of  existence  f  He  has  done  nothing  to  win 
the  boy's  affection  or  command  his  respect 
Justice  and  the  immutable  laws  governing 
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mind  demand  that  lie  receive  neither.  A 
loveless,  despicable,  unsatisfied  old  age  is 
what  he  has  earned,  and  he  shall  in  "nowise 
lose  his  reward." 

8T.  BBBNARD  AND  mvrFOUNDLAFD   SPECIES. 

'  In  contradistinction  to  this  species  may  be 
found  the  St.  Bernard  and  Newfoundland 
dog.  The  eye  is  full  and  very  expressive ;  the 
mouth  firm,  yet  not  implacable ;  form  of  the 
body  and  limbs  indicative  of  great  strength ; 
courage,  fidelity,  and  sagacity  unmistakably 
expressed  in  the  countenance.  Pity  the  man 
or  woman  whose  faith  in  human  nature  is  not 
revived  by  remembering  some  noble  specimen 
of  the  human  St.  Bernard  dog.  What  an  ex- 
hortation to  patience  and  courage  the  man's 
face  is !  His  very  presence  humbles,  and 
yet  strengthens.  Massive,  unaffected,  almost 
shaggy,  yon  involuntarily  reach  out  your 
hands  to  him  when  the  waves  and  billows  of 
sorrow  go  over  you,  or  the  trackless  snows 
of  an  unspeakable  desolation  seem  freezing 
the  life-blood  in  your  veins.  He  has  never 
uttered  a  word  concerning  his  courage  or 
fidelity,  never  given  you  one  assurance  that, 
in  time  of  need,  you  may  rely  upon  him ; 
yet,  instinctively,  you  realize  this,  and  his 
very  presence  seems  protection. 

Tou  have  no  need  of  words  concerning 
the  nobility  of  his  nature.  You  read  it  in  his 
eyes,  and  hear  it  in  his  voice,  and  understand 
it  by  a  species  of  secret  soul-communing 
fbr  which  there  is  no  language  or  speech. 
You  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  your  direst 
need,  for  you  are  assured  that  he  will  never 
take  advantage  of  your  helplessness.  If  you 
wanted  a  word  of  endearment  by  which  to 
express  your  appreciation,  you  could  call 
him  but  by  one  name,  and  that  nama— dear- 
est, tendereet  and  most  God-like,  sounding  all 
the  depths  and  scaling  all  the  heights  of  your 
nature — would  h%  father;  the  name  acknowl- 
edging all  the  snbmissiveness  and  gratitude 
and  worship — the  name  by  which  we  ad- 
dress the  Infinite.  Strong? — ^the  man  is 
strong  as  Truth ;  uncompromising  as  Justice 
where  wrong  is  concerned,  yet  filled  with  all 
tender  mercy  and  loving  kindness  when  the 
weak  and  suflfering  appeal  to  him.  For  the 
sorrows  of  others  he  has  all  tenderness.  He 
will  labor  untiringly  to  relieve  them.  For 
his  own  sorrows  he  has  the  one  antidote — 
patience. 


His  endurance  is  marvelous.  His  great, 
noble  heart  may  be  wrung  to  its  remotest 
fiber,  yet  there  is  no  other  outward  token  of 
his  pain  or  disappointment  than  increased 
compassion  for  the  suflTering  of  others.  You 
understand  his  sorrow,  yet  you  dare  not  offer 
the  puny  tribute  of  your  sympathy.  He  is 
so  immeasurably  superior,  so  glorious  in  the 
strength  and  sublimity  of  his  dauntless  faith 
and  courage,  that  the  weakness  of  your  tear- 
ful compassion  seems  almost  an  insult,  allied 
to  a  presumption  that  he  is  mortal,  and 
susceptible  as  yourself  to  the  weakness  of 
pain. 

The  man  has  many  admirers,  yet  few  inti- 
mate friends.  "His  great  heart  pinee  in 
loneliness  among  the  common  hearts  of 
earth."  Only  the  most  daring  may  approach 
him  intimately,  and  even  they  are  awed  and 
dazzled  by  the  grand,  luminous  soul  that,  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  glory,  has  become  sub- 
lime and  God-like,  and  may  find  no  other 
superior  than  the  Infinite.  And  yet  the 
humblest  has  but  to  require  his  assistance  to 
find  him  gentle  and  compassionate  as  a 
woman. 

There  may  be  women  of  this  type,  yet  I 
have  never  found  one. 

SHBPHEBD  DOGS,  TEBBnERS,  AND  OTHEB8. 

Among  the  different  varieties  of  dog-men 
may  be  found  the  shepherd's  dog.  He  is  of 
middle  size,  but  light,  active  and  strong ;  haa 
great  cerebral  development;  the  forehead 
rises ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  arcbed,  and  he  is 
broad  between  the  ears.  He  is  very  sagacious 
and  faithful,  and  inordinately  fond  of  praise. 
As  a  man,  he  is  affectionate,  affable,  energetic, 
intelligent,  and  easily  wins  the  regards  of 
the  opposite  sex. 

Then  there  are  terriers,  always  "  smelling 
a  rat,''  and  nosing  about,  prying  into  one's 
affairs,  and  exciting  the  apprehension  of  all 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  thrown  in 
contact  with  them  and  subjected  to  their 
inquisitiveness.  Nothing  is  too  sacred  for 
their  nosing  curiosity ;  nothing  escapes  them ; 
and  their  favorite  pastime  is  unearthing  sly, 
wily,  foxy  people,  and  worrying  timid,  dep- 
recating rata. 

Then,  there  are  faces  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  classify,  yet  the  physiognomy  is 
unmistakably  a  dog's.  Eyes  calm,  steady, 
almost  expressionless,  except  when  lighted 
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np  with  a  kind  of  damb  Bolemnity  such  as  is 
essentially  canine;  forehead  full  over  the 
ejes,  and  retreating  far  back,  making  a  flat 
place  on  the  top  that  seems  designed  es- 
pecially for  patting;  nose  small,  rather  well 
formed,  yet  too  small  for  efficiency^  cheeks 
thin  and  dog-like;  month  large  and  full; 
lips  rather  loose,  with  curved  lines  at  the 
extremities,  expressiye  of  docility  and  com- 
placency. This  dog  never  attacks  anybody — 
never  worries  rats,  or  goes  nosing  about  the 
kitchen.  He  is  lean  and  unassuming,  and 
seems  pre-eminently  adapted  to  prowling 
noiselessly  about  wood-sheds  and  back  alleys, 
where  he  can  not,  by  any  possible  means,  ex- 
cite the  terror  of  the  most  timid  child.  At 
the  approach  of  man  or  beast  he  usually 
drops  his  head  and  tail,  and  noiselessly  trots 
off  into  some  narrow  by-way,  where  he  can 
not,  by  any  possibility,  be  in  any  one's 
way. 

As  a  man,  this  dog  is  quiet,  docile,  com- 
placent. He  wears  a  perpetual  smile,  that, 
like  the  expression  on  the  countenance  of 
Pickwick's  fat  boy,  can  not  *'by  the  most 
expert  physiognomist  be  attributed  to  any 
emotion  that  was  ever  known  to  animate  the 
human  breast.'*  He  is  complacent,  self-satis- 
fied, yet  evidently  convinced  that  he  is  never 
to  be  appreciated  in  this  mundane  sphere. 
He  does  not  expect  it ;  he  has  ceased  to  de- 
bire  it.  He  shuns  rather  than  courts  atten- 
tion. He  eats  with  a  well-disposed  air  of 
tolerating  table  comforts  from  purely  relig- 
ious principles,  and  not  because  he  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  susceptible  to  creature  com- 
forts. He  leaves  the  room  in  the  midst  of 
your  most  entertaining  remarks,  with  a  quick, 
stealthy,  harmless  motion,  that  is  essentially 
suggestive  of  back  alleys  and  other  canine 
resorts.  He  is  good,  boyish,  and  always 
has  the  air  of  having  thoroughly  subdued 
himself  in  accordance  with  a  most  rigid  code 
of  ethics.  Nothing  can  exceed  his  amiable 
complacency,  and  the  rapidity  and  stealthi- 
ness  and  persistency  with  which  he  gets  out 
of  everybody's  way.  And  yet,  if  you  should 
happen  to  meet  him  some  time  when  he 
could  not  by  any  possibility  escape  you, 
and  remembering  his  blameless,  harmless, 
gentle  career,  should  metaphorically  pat  him 
on  the  head  with  well-meant  commendation, 
he  would  receive  it  with  a  docility  and  com- 


plae^cy  in  perfect  consonance  with  his  per- 
petual smiling. 

Such  a  man's  wife  is  usually  a  live,  merry, 
playful  romp;  a  regular  kitten  of  the 
maddest,  merriest  kind,  who  has  periodicat 
fits  of  temporary  aberration  of  mind  on  ac- 
count of  her  husband's  sameness  and  tame- 
ness,  and  invites  him  to  a  frolic  in  her  most 
bewildering  manner;  and,  when  he  won't 
romp,  and  stands  stock  still  in  the  midst  of 
her  gambols,  she  becomes  irritated,  and,  in 
an  exasperated  moment,  drives  her  slender, 
graceful  little  clavrs  into  his  sleek,  smooth, 
patient,  unvarying  face,  that  has  one  ex- 
pression for  every  day  1^  the  week  and  every 
month  in  the  year.  Monsieur  manifests  u 
Christian  spirit,  and  doesn't  retaliate ;  and, 
when  Kitten  sees  how  patiently  he  bears  her 
clawing,  she  becomes  penitent,  and,  in  a 
passion  of  tears  and  sobs,  implores  his  for- 
giveness. She  was  dying,  just  dying,  for 
a  romp.  She  had  been  brought  up  on  romps, 
and  it  is  worse  than  death,  just  worse  than 
death,  to  be  denied  them;  but  then  she 
knows  that,  for  all  her  exasperation,  she  did 
very  wrong  to  claw  him,  and  she  is  very 
sorry,  and  wants  to  be  forgiven,  though  even 
yet  she  is  aching  for  a  romp.  Of  course,  he 
forgives  her,  but  he  doesn^t  gratify  her.  He 
is  complacent,  and  never  loses  his  perpetual 
smile,  while  he  tells  her  that  *^  anger  and 
pride  are  both  unwise."  It  would  be  a  relief 
to  the  miserable,  restless  Kitten  to  see  him 
momentarily  excited,  even  by  anger.  She  is 
stretched  on  the  rack  of  his  complacency, 
and  the  slow  tortures  of  monotony  are  wear- 
ing her  very  life  away;  but,  for  all  that. 
Monsieur  forgives  her — forgives  her  im- 
patience and  claw,  and  even  her  existence. 

And  Kitten  endures  his  forgivenes  and 
complacency  until  another  irrepressible  mania 
for  a  romp  comes  over  her,  and  then  she 
teases  and  coaxes,  and  finally  scratches 
him. 

It  is  the  old  scene  over  again,  the  peni- 
tence, and  the  forgiveness,  and  the  lecture, 
and  the  maddening  monotony,  varied  only 
by  the  neighbors'  remarks  concerning 
"  What  a  nice  man  Mr.  So  and  So  is ;  and 
what  a  fretful,  high-tempered,  uneven  crea- 
ture his  wife  is  I"  Well,  if  each  should 
choose  his  kind,  or  her  kind,  the  world 
would  be  different.  agnbs  lbonabd. 
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Tbo«  art  tiM  narM  of  rlrnn. 


A    MOBNINO    SONe. 


I  WAKB  this  morn,  and  all  my  life 

Ib  freshly  mine  to  live ; 
The  future  with  sweet  promise  rife. 

And  crowns  of  joy  to  give. 

New  words  to  speak,  new  thoughts  to  hear, 

New  love  to  give  and  take ; 
Perchance  new  burdens  I  may  bear, 

For  love's  own  sweetest  sake. 

New  hopes  to  open  in  the  sun, 
New  eflbrts  worth  the  will, 


Or  taslcs  with  yesterday  beg^n 
More  bravely  to  fnlflU. 

Fresh  seeds  for  all  the  time  to  be. 

Are  in  my  hand  to  sow, 
Whereby,  for  others  and  for  me 

Undreamed  of  fmit  may  grow. 

Tet  if  each  step  in  shine  or  shower 
Be  where  thy  footsteps  trod, 

Then  blessed  be  every  happy  hour 
That  leads  me  nearer  Ood. 

— Chamberi'  Journal. 


WON     AGAIN; 

OR,  HOW  FRANK  AND  MART  HERWIN  BECAME  RE-MATED. 
CHAPTER  I. 


AVERY  cosy  sitting-room  it  was  that 
Frank  Merwin  entered  as  he  returned 
from  a  long  and  wearisome  day  in  the  law- 
office.  A  soft  glow  was  diffused  from  a  fire 
of  sea-coal  in  the  grate ;  the  cat  lay  dozing 
on  the  rug,  and  the  fitful  gleams  of  firelight 
flashed  on  a  bookcase  well  filled  with  ele- 
gantly bound  volumes,  on  a  blooming  came- 
lia  partially  vailed  by  the  heavy  lace  window- 
curtains,  on  choice  pictures  suspended  from 
the  walls,  on  handsome  stuffed  easy-chairs, 
and  every  now  and  then  disclosed,  resting  in 
shadow,  a  little  child's  shoo  that  lay  in  one 
corner  on  the  Brussels  carpet.  Near  the 
grate  was  drawn  up  the  lounge,  with  Frank's 
dressing-gown  thrown  over  it,  and  his  em- 
kroidered  slippers  just  peeping  from  be- 
neath. 

**  This  looks  like  comfort,"  said  Frank,  as 
he  pat  on  the  gown,  thrust  his  feet  into  the 
slippers,  and  threw  himself  on  the  lounge  in 
a  restful  attitude ;  *'  I  wonder  where  Mary  is." 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Merwin  entered, 
lamp  in  hand,  and  found  Frank  enjoying  the 
quiet  firelight. 

"  Why,  Frank,"  she  exclaimed,  "when  did 


you  come  in?  I  didn't  hear  you;"  and 
placing  the  lamp  on  the  table,  she  sat  down 
beside  him. 

'*  Only  a  moment  ago,"  he  said  ;  "  but  it's 
so  pleasant  to  get  home  and  rest.  Is  dinner 
ready  ?    Fm  very  hungry." 

Just  then  the  tinkling  bell  announced  din« 
ner,  and  they  were  presently  seated  at  the 
table.  Minnie,  the  little  two-year-old,  was 
already  in  her  high  chair,  and  no  sooner  did 
her  mother  appear  than  she  began, "  Tato, 
tato,  bread,  bread,  milk,  butter." 

A  shade  passed  over  Frank's  face,  but  he 
said  nothing  as  he  helped  Mrs.  Merwin  and 
Mollie  and  Henry  and  Willie  to  the  roast  be- 
fore him.  For  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time 
Minnie  was  still,  but  so  soon  as  her  eye  rest- 
ed on  any  dish  she  had  not  seen  before,  she 
began,  "Cake,  cake,  raisins,  sugar,"  and 
nothing  beside  could  be  heard.  Mrs.  Mer- 
win, intent  on  stopping  her  clamor,  gave  no 
attention  to  any  one  else  at  the  table.  Frank 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  said,  in  an  under- 
tone, as  if  to  himself— 

"I  do  wish  she  could  eat  before  we  do, 
and  be  asleep  when  I  come  home." 
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In  response  to  this  Mrs.  Merwin  said,  in 
'  a  petting  tonej  to  Minnie,  **'Ittle  darling 
doesn^t  want  to  eat  all  'lone,  and  go  to  bed 
'fore  papa  comes,  does  she  t " 

The  other  children  were  all  over  four  years 
old,  and  had  been  trained  by  their  father  in 
table-manners  so  well  that  their  presence  was 
no  annoyance;  but  this  little  Minnie  he 
couldn^t  manage,  and  cunning  and  pretty 
though  she  was,  she  was  a  real  torment  to 
her  papa  when  he  came  home  tired  and  worn 
with  the  business  of  the  day. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  over,  and  the  baby 
put  to  bed,  to  Frank's  great  relief.  "  Now  I 
can  talk  with  Mary,"  said  he  to  himself,  **  and 
forget  the  fatigues  and  annoyances  of  the 
day ; "  and  he  went  to  his  overcoat  and  drew 
from  its  pocket  the  last  new  magazine  to 
show  her  when  she  came  in. 

Entering  with  work-basket  in  her  hand, 
Mrs.  Merwin  began,  ^*  Such  a  time,  Frank,  as 
I've  had  to-day ;  I  wouldn't  tell  you  before, 
you  looked  so  tired;  but  Bridget  went  off 
this  morning  to  see  a  sick  cousin,  and  got 
back  just  as  dinner  was  ready,  and  I  had  ev- 
erything to  do,  and  Minnie  to  take  care  of 
beside.  She's  got  a  double  tooth  cbming, 
and  is  awful  cross.  Right  in  the  midst  of  my 
work  who  should  call  but  Mrs.  Kingfisher, 
and  I  had  to  leave  everything  and  dress  up 
to  see  her,  and  she  staid  so  long  th.ftt  my 
kitchen  fire  got  so  low  I  thought  f  never 
could  get  dinner  in  time ;  then  Henry  came 
home  from  school  with  the  ear-ache,  and  I 
thought  I  never  should  get  him  quiet,  but  I 
did  at  last.  Oh,  dear !  such  a  day  as  I've 
hadl" 

**rve  brought  home  the  new  magazine, 
Mary,"  was  Frank's  only  response  to  this 
long  catalogue  of  ills ;  but  his  mind  ran  back 
over  the  toils  the  day  had  brought  to  him, 
heavy  business  anxieties,  annoyances  that 
pierce  to  the  quick,  disappointments  that  in- 
volve more  than  he  cared  to  compute,  and  he 
looked  on  his  pleasant  surroundings  with  a 
wistful  eye,  and  half  wondered  why  they 
brought  him  so  little  pleasure.  If  he  had 
not  taken  off  his  coat  and  boots,  he  would 
have  made  an  errand  into  the  street,  and 
dropped  into  his  club,  where  he  was  sure  of 
meeting  half-a-dozen  jolly  fellows,  and  hear- 
ing only  cheerful  and  pleasant  things.  But 
only  that  night,  as  he  walked  home  through 


the  gathering  twilight,  the  days  of  his  court- 
ship and  early  married  life  had  all  come  back 
to  him,  the  long  evenings  he  and  Mary  had 
spent  in  reading  Milton,  and  Homer,  and 
Scott,  and  Plato,  and  Bacon,  and  Thackeray, 
and  Dickens;  how  he  had  dreamed  she 
would  always  be  his  chosen  intellectual  com- 
panion, no  less  than  the  partner  of  his  life ; 
but  now  she  seemed  settling  into  a  mere  nur- 
sery maid,  a  humdrum  housekeeper,  a  good 
seamstress,  with  little  other  thought  than  to 
provide  for  the  physical  well-being  of  her 
household.  What  could  he  do  about  itt 
He  would  buy  the  new  magazine,  and  read 
aloud  to  her,  and  see  if  they  couldn't  have  a 
taste  of  the  old  sweet  wine  of  their  early 
companionship. 

So,  as  she  took  up  a  new  embroidered  sack 
she  was  making  for  the  baby,  he  opened  to  a 
story,  and  asked  her  would  she  like  to  hear 
it  Why,  yes,  she'd  be  very  glad  to ;  she  got 
so  little  time  to  read  now,  there  was  so  much 
sewing  to  do,  and  so  many  things  to  see  to, 
and  so  many  interruptions,  that  she  never 
had  time  hardly  to  open  a  book. 

Frank  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  story, 
but  when  he  read  a  gorgeous  description  of 
the  boudoir  of  the  heroine,  Mary  interrupted 
him: 

*-That  makes  me  think,  Frank,  that  we 
must  have  a  new  carpet  for  our  best  chamber, 
that's  been  on  the  floor  ever  since  we  were 
married,  and  it's  all  faded;  it  will  do  very 
well  for  one  of  the  other  bedrooms,  but  I 
thmk  we  must  have  a  new  carpet  for  that 
room  and  curtains  to  match ;  you  know  car- 
pets are  cheap  now,  and  I  saw  an  elegant  in- 
grain at  Sloan's  last  week,  just  the  thing, 
and  it  wouldn't  cost  over  fifty  dollars;  that 
room  isn't  very  large." 

"You  shall  have  it,"  said  Frank,  as  he 
went  on  with  the  reading.  Presently  he 
looked  up,  inquiringly,  to  Mary,  and  said, 
"Doesn't  this  spirited  fellow  remind  you  of 
Tom  Bowling,  my  old  college  chum— your 
cousin  Tom,  you  know  ?  "  seeing  that  Mary 
looked  a  little  doubtful. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  guess  he  does,"  said  Mary, 
who  had  been  thinking,  not  of  the  story,  but 
how  she  would  arrange  the  new  curtains  and 
embroider  a  toilet-set  to  match  the  carpet. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  reading 
would  be  a  failure,  and  when  that  story  was 
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concluded  Frank  reclined  on  the  lounge  and 
read  to  himself.  "It's  no  use,''  he  thought, 
inwardly,  "I  can't  get  her  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  trifles,  and  Fll  go  back  to  my 
club." 

So,  on  the  plea  of  business,  Frank  absented 
himself  more  and  more  fVom  home,  until 
rarely  did  he  spend  an  evening  with  Mary 
unless  visitors  were  present.  And  she,  ab- 
sorbed in  her  domestic  affairs,  carefiil  for  his 
physical  comfort,  unconscious  that  they  were 
BO  rapidly  growing  apart,  gave  herself  more 
and  more  to  household  details  and  the  con- 
stant oversight  of  her  children. 

Handsome  children  they  were,  and  Mrs. 
Merwin  must  see  that  in  dress  and  manners 
they  were  no  whit  behind  their  neighbors. 
Though  she  had  a  sewing-machine,  her 
needle  was  constantly  in  use  when  her  hus- 
band was  at  home,  embroidering  or  finishing 
the  garments  she  had  prepared  in  his  ab- 
sence. In  case  there  was  nothing  else,  the 
crochet  or  tatting-needle  filled  up  all  inter- 
vals. 

"Abominable  crochet — ^horrible  tatting!'' 
Frank  would  say  to  himself,  until  at  last  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  tidies,  and  lampmats, 
and  wall-baskets,  and  sofa-pillows  became 
inexpressibly  odious  to  him.  "  If  Mary  would 
only  knit  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care  I  bring 
home  daily,  with  soothing  personal  attentions 
— ^if  she  would  give  me  herself,  and  let  me 
rest  my  weary  head  on  her  heart.  No  doubt 
she  loves  me,  but  that  kind  of  love  doesn't 
satisfy.  I  want  sympathy;  I  want  her  to  go 
with  me  above  those  low-hung  skies  of  care 
and  petty  ambition  into  the  clear  light  that 
shone  on  us  in  those  happy  early  days,  when 
we  read  and  talked  so  much  together." 


OHAPTBR  II. 

A  year  or  two  after  the  opening  of  our 
story,  Mrs.  Merwin,  worn  with  constant  con- 
finement and  worry,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  an  old  schoolmate,  and,  taking  Minnie, 
went  to  Vermont  to  pass  the  warm  days  of 
summer.  The  other  children  remained  at 
home  with  a  tried  housekeeper,  who  would 
be  sure  to  look  after  them  carefully.  Frank 
had  his  club,  and  would  come  occasionally 
to  Vermont  and  pass  the   Sabbath  during 


Mrs.  Merwin's  stay.  He  had  known  Mr. , 
Banks,  the  husband  of  his  wife's  fiiend,  in 
former  days,  and  had  had  professional  inter- 
changes of  courtesy  and  business  with  him, 
as  they  were  both  lawyers,  but  hitherto  tfaere 
had  been  no  visiting  between  the  families. 

On  her  arrival  at  her  friend's  house  Mrs. 
Merwin  was  most  cordially  received,  and 
made  to  feel  quite  at  home.  The  years  that 
had  separated  them  since  they  left  school 
dwindled  into  nothing,  and  they  were  pres- 
ently interchanging  thought  and  feeling  as 
long  years  before  when  they  walked  arm  in 
arm  about  the  playground  of  the  old  acade- 
my, or  rambled  in  the  park  adjoining  it. 
Both  had  children  whom  they  loved  and 
were  proud  of,  both  had  indulgent  and  intel- 
ligent husbands,  both  had  beautiflil  homes. 
But  Mrs.  Merwin  was  not  slow  to  perceive, 
as  they  sat  sewing  together  in  the  cool  morn- 
ings, that  her  friend  was  fax  beyond  her  in 
sweep  of  thought  and  grasp  of  intellect.  She 
was  mortified  to  find  that  of  many  subjects 
which  came  up  naturally  in  the  course  of 
conversation  she  was  quite  ignorant;  and 
thoug^i  she  could  talk  fluently  of  carpets, 
and  curtains,  and  embroideries,  and  dress — 
the  latest  discoveries  in  science,  the  recent 
achievements  in  art,  the  last  new  booka  she 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about,  and  was 
dumb  when  they  were  mentioned.  How  did 
Mrs.  Banks  manage  to  keep  up  with  the  age, 
and  she  so  far  behind  it?  Their  children 
were  nearly  the  same  in  number,  their  house- 
hold cares  not  widely  different,  their  hus- 
bands in  the  same  profession.  Here  was  a 
mystery,  and  she  watched  for  its  solution. 

She  noticed  that  at  night  the  young  chil- 
dren were  put  to  sleep  early,  before  Mr.  Banks 
came  home,  so  the  house  was  quiet;  for 
though  men  who  have  worked  with  their 
muscles  all  day  may  love  to  frolic  with  their 
little  ones  when  they  come  home  at  night, 
men  whose  brains  have  been  taxed  during 
all  the  business  hours  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
stillness,  and  require  it.  She  noticed,  too, 
that  the  sewing-machine,  the  work-basket, 
even  the  knitting-work  was  invisible  after 
night-fall,  and  however  awry  or  difiScult  the 
household  arrangements  had  been  during  the 
day,  nothing  but  serenity  and  cheerfulness 
shone  in  the  evening  parlors.  While  those 
of  the  children  who  were  permitted  to  ap- 
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pear  at  the  sapper-table  amused  themselves 
in  the  dining-room,  or  read  quietly  in  the 
parlor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  gave  themselves 
wholly  to  each  other  and  to  their  guest 
The  news  of  the  day  was  discussed,  the  last 
new  book  reviewed,  or  some  important  dis- 
covery rehearsed,  while  at  intervals  the  con- 
versation  dropped  into  pleasant  small-talk, 
which  makes  up  so  much  of  social  inter- 
change. Occasionally  they  passed  the  even- 
ing at  a  concert  or  prayer-meeting,  but  Mr. 
Banks  was  never  at  the  club,  rarely  ever  away 
from  home  after  night-fall. 

Many  sad  misgivings  had  Mrs.  Merwin  as 
she  contrasted  the  perfect  mutual  interchange 
between  the  husband  and  wife  whose  guest 
she  was  and  her  life  with  her  husband ;  and 
as  she  reviewed  the  years,  light  dawned  upon 
her  mind.  She  saw  how,  little  by  little,  she 
had  allowed  unnecessary  industries  to  absorb 
the  time  that  might  so  much  better  have 
been  devoted  to  intellectual  culture.  What 
availed  it  now  that  MoUie  and  Henry  and 
Willie  had  in  their  babyhood  been  dressed 
so  elaborately  ?  If  they  had  worn  plain  and 
simple  attire,  instead  of  that  on  which  she 
had  spent  so  much  time  and  thought,  how 
many  hours  she-  might  have  given  to  reading 
and  keeping  up  with  her  husband  I  To  be 
sure,  her  parlors  were  exquisitely  adorned 
with  variety  of  ornamental  work  wrought  by 
her  hands ;  but  when  she  listened  to  the  ut- 
terances of  her  friend,  rich  as  they  were  with 
the  varied  accumulations  of  those  intellectual 
treasures,  the  law  of  whose  existence  is  incre- 
ment, she  felt  poor  indeed  in  all  the  resources 
most  earnestly  to  be  desired.  Was  it  not 
possible  even  now  that  she  and  Frank  might 
be  all  to  each  other  that  these  two  friends 
were  ?  At  any  rate,  she  would  talk  with 
Mrs.  Banks  and  find  out,  if  she  could,  just 
how  she  had  so  perfectly  won  and  kept  her 
husband^s  heart,  and  how,  with  all  the  cares 
of  a  growing  family,  she  had  kept  her  mind 
bright  and  full. 

So,  one  day  as  they  sat  together  she  intro- 
duced the  subject,  cautiously,  lest  Mrs.  Banks 
might  discover  that  she  and  Frank  were  not 
BO  near  to  each  other  as  they  might  be. 

**  I  don^t  see  where  you  get  so  much  time 
to  read  and  find  out  everything,^  said  Mrs. 
Merwin ;  ^'  you  seem  as  fresh  as  though  you 
had  just  left  school,  while  I  have  forgotten 


almost  everything  I  knew,  and  yet  I  don^t 
see  but  you  have  as  many  cares  as  I  have." 

^'  I  neglect  a  good  many  things,"  said  Mrs. 
Banks ;  ^^  my  tidies  are  all  bought,  while  I 
dare  say  of  yours  you  knit  yourself;  my  chil- 
dren's clothes  are  perfectly  plain,  and  so  are 
my  own.  I've  often  wanted  to  ask  where 
you  get  so  much  time  to  make  all  the  pretty 
clothes  Minnie  wears  f " 

**  Oh,  I  make  them  at  night,  after  the  chil- 
dren are  quiet;  Frank  is  away  at  the  club, 
and  I  have  all  the  evening  to  sew." 

'*  Mr.  Banks  doesn't  like  to  have  me  sew  or 
knit  when  he  is  at  home ;  he  says  it  doesn't 
seem  as  though  I  were  entertaining  him  when 
I  am  intent  on  the  needle,  and  so  I've  never 
done  it  except  when  compelled  by  stress  of 
circumstances." 

"  And  you  always  devote  yourself  to  him 
just  as  you  have  done  since  I've  been  here  f " 

'*  Yes,  always ;  I  talk  to  him  or  pet  him 
till  he's  rested,  and  then  he  talks  to  me,  tells 
me  all  the  news,  and  everything  that  has  in- 
terested him  during  the  day;  sometimes  talks 
over  his  cases  with  me.  I  often  find  on  the 
envelopes  of  his  letters  a  memorandum  of 
items  *•  to  tell  her ; '  and  I  half  feel  as  though 
I  have  been  wherever  he  has  been  during  the 
day.  If  he  sees  a  new  picture  he  describes  it 
so  vividly  to  me  that  it's  really  better  than 
seeing  it  with  my  own  eyes ;  if  he  reads  a 
new  book,  he  goes  over  the  points  of  it  with 
me,  and  it  has  been  just  this  way  ever  since 
we  were  married,  so  I  can't  help  feeling  that 
my  mind  has  grown  almost  as  much  as  his, 
though  I  have  been  so  full  of  household  and 
family  cares." 

Mrs.  Merwin  sighed  audibly,  and  then 
came  up  in  memory  many  a  day  that  Frank 
had  come  home  weary,  and  evidently  long- 
ing for  just  this  interchange  of  sympathy 
with  his  wife.  How  had  it  been  met  ?  Was 
there  not  something  better  than  this  labori- 
ous superfluity  of  ornamentation?  Could 
not  the  tongue  and  the  eye  have  knitted  finer 
and  more  valuable  fabrics  than  the  busy 
fingers  had  done?  It  was  not  too  late  to 
hope  that  even  now  she  could  win  him  back 
again  and  enjoy  the  pure  content  that  made 
her  friend's  life  so  blessed.  Now  was  indeed 
the  golden  opportunity,  and  diligently  she 
improved  it  Laying  aside  the  embroideries 
on  which  she  had  intended  to  spend  so  much 
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time,  she  gave  all  her  lelBore  to  reading  the 
choice  Tolames  which  were  discussed  in  the 
eyening  conyersations,  to  renewing  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classic  authors  she  and 
Frank  had  read  together,  and  to  writing  him 
long  letters  full  of  wifely  sympathy  with  him 
in  his  labors  and  successes,  of  comment  on 
the  books  which  occupied  her  thought,  and 
of  anticipations  of  the  happy  association  they 
would  haye  when  she  got  home  again. 

To  Mr.  Merwin  the  occasional  Sabbaths  he 
spent  with  Mary  during  her  stay  in  Vermont 
seemed  like  oases  in  the  desert  Together, 
as  in  the  days  of  their  courtship  and  early 
marriage;  with  little  to  interrupt,  they  slipped 
naturally  back  into  the  old  easy  interchange 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  clothed  those 
bright  days  with  sunshine  and  Joy.  Mary 
could  not  rest  till  she  had  told  her  husband 
all  her  heart,  and  how  she  longed  to  be  to 
him  all  that  a  wife  could  be,  keeping  step 
with  him  in  his  intellectual  growth,  as  well 
as  shining  in  the  honors  which  it  brought 
him. 

"  Do  you  remember,-'  said  she,  **  the  letter 
in  which  you  asked  me  to  be  your  wife  ?  I 
committed  it  to  memory  at  the  time,  and 
since  I  haye  been  here  it  has  all  come  back 
to  me,  especially  the  passage, '  You  would  be 
a  companion  for  me.  We  could  spend  our 
eyenings  in  beautiful  readings,  in  mutual 
communings  with  the  master  spirits  of  the 


world.'    We  wU  spend  them  so  when  we  get 
back  home  again,  won't  we  ?  " 

And  they  did.  Whateyer  annoyances  came 
to  Mrs.  Merwin  in  the  management  of  her 
household,  or  to  Mr.  Merwin  in  the  conduct 
of  his  business  during  the  day,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  mar  the  cheerfulness  of  their  eyen- 
ing reunions.  When  he  came  home  exhausted 
with  unusual  toil,  the  quick  eye  of  his  wife 
read  in  his  face  and  manner  the  needs  of  his 
spirit,  and,  by  reason  of  her  perfect  sympathy 
with  him,  she  knew  just  how  to  soothe  aad 
to  restore  him.  Or,  if  he  found  her  deproased 
and  weary  on  his  return,  he,  too,  extended 
the  helping  hand  of  ready  sympathy,  gentle 
forbearance,  and  cheery  words.  The  dob 
was  forsaken  for  the  Reside ;  the  crochet  and 
embroidery-needle  were  forgotten,  and  yet 
the  children  grew  as  ^t,  were  as  rosy  and 
gay  as  when  their  loying  mother  arrayed 
them  in  garments  coyered  with  choice  needle- 
work. Though  silyer  began  to  mingle  with 
Mrs.  Merwin^s  chestnut  tresses,  and  crow-feet 
traced  themselyes  on  her  face  no  longer 
young,  Mr.  Merwin  declared  that  eyery  year 
but  added  to  her  personal  charms,  and  made 
her  a  thousand-fold  more  dear  to  him  than 
eyer.  And  thus,  like  the  asymptote  lines, 
eyer  approaching,  neyer  to  meet,  they  are 
going  hand  in  hand  to  where,  though  there 
may  be  a  brief  parting,  they  shall  Uye  and 
loye  foreyermore.  laura  s.  ltmak. 


MIONOMETTE. 


VBOM  THX  SWEDISH. 


Tlowbb  in  the  shadow  green, 
Dwelling  there  alone, 

Strauf^er  unsonf^ht,  unseen, 
From  a  land  unknown. 

Sunbeam  never  gave  thee  gold, 
Nor  purple  stained  thy  leaf, 

Nor  above  the  flowery  fold 
Doth  rise  thy  beauty  wreath. 

Yet  within  thy  tranquil  bean^ 
Dwells  a  holy  fire, 


And  forever  unexpressed 
Glows  thy  souVs  desire. 

Oh,  to  live  to  suffer  is ! 

Breathe  out  thy  blesslnfi:  sweet, 
Every  noble  spirit  gives 

Its  homage  at  thy  feet 

Kneeling  to  thy  crownless  head, 
I'd  rather,  flower,  like  thee, 

Gladness  all  around  me  spread. 
Than  beautiful  to  be. 

LTDIA  M.   MILULBD. 


That  house  is  no  home  which  holds  a 
grumbling  father,  a  scolding  mother,  a  dis- 
sipated son,  a  lazy  daughter,  or  a  bad-tem- 
pered child.    It  may  be  built  of  marble,  sur- 


rounded by  garden,  park,  and  fountaina;  car- 
pets of  extrayagant  costliness  may  spread  its 
floors ;  its  eyery  ordering  may  be  complete, 
but  it  will  not  be  a  home. 
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HOUSE    ANV    WINDOW    CfAKBENS. 


THE  rapidity  with  wbich  flowers  hare 
grown  in  public  favor  is  astonishing. 
A  few  years  since  the  possession  of  a  Tariety  of 


Pl«.  1. 

flowering  plants  was  deemed  only  the  priyi- 
lege  of  those  who  are  considered  the  better 
class  by  reason  of  property  and  wealth,  and, 
as  a  resultant  of  so  insubstantial  a  theory, 
few  were  the  gardens,  front  yards,  and  win- 
dow-seats which  were  decked  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  aromatic  gifts  of  nature.  Now,  it  is 
known  that  all  can  participate  in  the  delight- 
giving  avocation  of  flower-raising  to  some 
extent,  that  any  one  who  has  a  square  foot 
of  open  soil  outside,  or  a  space  for  a  pot  in- 
side of  the  house,  can  keep  one  or  more 
blooming  plants.  And  people  very  exten- 
sively have  applied  this  knowledge. 

One  may  visit  those  parts  of  our  large 
cities  where  the  narrow,  filthy  streets  and  the 
tall  tenements  so  gaunt  in  their  plainness  in- 
dicate the  home  of  want  and  ignorance,  and 
he  will  find  here  and  there  upon  the  plat- 
form of  a  fire-escape,  or  upon  a  window-sill, 
it  may  be  far  up  and  oasis-like  in  its  isola- 
tion, a  few  plants  whose  green  and  pink  and 
white  seem  to  contrast  strangely  with  their 
motley  surroundings.  Then,  too,  in  shops 
and  places  of  business,  and  even  in  the  dingy 
counting-room,  growing  flowers  are  to  be  met. 

All  this  is  an  evidence  of  the  development 


of  a  healthy  taste,  which  is  not  altogether 
confined  to  a  favored  class.  Those  who  have 
traveled  upon  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  during  the  past  summer, 
may  have  been  impressed  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  taste  and  skill  in  flori- 
culture which  is  as  unique  as  it  is 
creditable  to  the  man  chiefly  inter- 
ested. Just  outside  of  the  main 
d^pdt  in  Jersey  City,  amid  the  be- 
wildering maze  of  switches  and 
rails,  which  indicate  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  business  of  that  well- 
managed  concern,  is  the  little  hut 
of  a  twitch-tender ;  but  at  this 
writing  so  embowered  with  run- 
ning vines,  and  so  surrounded  with 
beds  of  brilliant  flowers,  that  its 
dingy  form  is  scarcely  discernible. 
Only  a  little  narrow  patch  between 
two  of  the  numerous  tracks  has  the 
switchman  under  his  control,  but 
he  has  converted  it  from  its  former 
condition  of  black-cinder  sterility 
into  a  floral  gem  of  rare  attraction. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  good  railroad 
hand,  for  his  duties  are  very  onerous  and  re- 
sponsible ;  two  hundred  trains  outward  and 


inward  bound  pass  his  post  daily,  besides  the 
constant  drilling  and  moving  of  locomotives 
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and  passenger  and  iVeight  cars.  Yet  amid 
all  this  world  of  work  be  has  found  time  to 
plant  and  train  the  hundred  plants  which 
form  his  bower  and  parterre. 


Fijr.  3. 

In  winter,  w^e  of  the  North  must  cultivate 
our  plants  in  the  house  if  we  would  enjoy 
the  fragrance  and  charm  of  flowers.  Borne 
of  us  have  special  conveniences  for  the  culture 
of  plants,  the  greater  number  have  only  a  win- 
dow or  two  which  may  be  made  available. 
And  a  window,  with  a  little  tact  in  arrange- 
ment, can  be  rendered  an  object  of  much 
beauty  and  interest  during  the  whole  winter. 
The  accompaning  designs  for  floral  dressing 
of  windows  are  given  as  suggestions  rather 
than  as  models  for  close  imitation.  The 
housekeeper  who  has  a  bay-window  in  her 
living-room,  has  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  good  taste  in  the  selection  and  dis- 
position of  flowers,  which  she  should  not 
suffer  to  lie  unused.  A  few  vines  wreathing 
the  sides  and  festooning  the  upper  margin, 
with  here  and  there  a  pot  upon  a  bracket  or 
stand,  impart  a  charm  to  the  plainest  interi- 
or, while  the  cost  maybe  quite  insignificant 

To  be  more  practical,  we  would  say  that 
in  New  York  city  the  housekeeper  can 
procure  at  any  one  of  the  larger  market- 
places ten  or  a  dozen  thrifty  plants  in  pots 
for  a  dollar,  a  good  start  in  itself  for  a 
house-garden,  as  with  care  they  may  be  multi- 
plied by  propogation  from  slips  and  seeds.  If 


a  dollar  can  not  be  afforded,  then  let  the 
expenditure  be  in  accordance  with  the  would- 
be  purchaser's  ability.  As  earthen  pota  are 
somewhat  expensive  when  one  is  used  with 
each  plant,  it  will  be  found  an  economical 
plan  to  make  or  buy  a  small  wooden  box, 
such,  for  instance,  as  starch  or  candles  come 
in ;  the  grocer  will  usually  hare  empty  ones 
on  band,  and  a  few  cents  will  secure  it. 
Covered  on  the  outside  with  ordinary  buff 
paper,  it  will  look  well  in  the  center  of  a 
window-sill.  Into  such  a  box  from  four  to 
si  X  plants  can  be  set,  and  the  comers  decorated 
with  little  creepers,  whoee  stems  may  £el11 
over  the  sides  and  give  a  pleasing  effect.  The 
entire  arrangement  may  not  cpst  fifty  cent& 

The  illustrations  furnish  a  variety  of  ways 
for  dressing  windows  with  plants.  No.  1 
represents  a  bay-window  very  tastefully  ar- 
rayed, and  giving  the  effect  of  a  conservatory. 
No.  2  commencU  itself  to  us  for  its  simple 
elegance.  A  rustic  stand  of  callas  and  other 
plants,  and  a  hanging  basket  filled  chiefly 
with  creepers,  constitute  the  floral  decoration 
of  the  window.  How  beautiful  such  a  win- 
dow must  appear  to  a  passer-by  on  the  street  I 

In  fig.  3  wc  have  a  capital  suggestion  for 
the  use  of  our  friends  who  can  muster  an  ar- 
ray of  choice  flowers.  The  accompaniment 
of  books,  of  course,  contributes  to  the  grace^ 


Fig.  4. 

ful  variety  of  the  room,  but  is  not  esseutiul. 
Fig.  4  is  a  design  for  the  arrangement  of  a 
deep  bay-window,  which  may  be  fitted  with 
glass  doors,  and  serve  as  a  small  consenra- 
tory.* 

*  We  Are  iodebted  to  Mr.  Jame*  Vick.florUttBdiMib- 
lisher,  of  Roche»ter,  N.  T.,  for  the  lue  or  the  eiifnviiiiEeL 
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COMFOBT    FOB    DIFFIDENT    fOUlfO    PEOPLE. 

HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  GOOD  MANNBBS. 


DIFFEDENOE  and  awkwardneaB  arise,  at 
first,  chiefly  from  youth  and  ig^norance 
of  society,  and  also  from  too  much  conscious- 
ness of  self.  To  be  too  conscious  of  one's  own 
actions,  as  those  in  new  positions  or  newly 
admitted  to  society  usually  are,  depriyes 
one  of  ease  and  naturalness,  which  are  the 
great  charms  in  manner  and  conversation  and 
a  comfortable  self-possession.  To  overcome 
this  painful  self-consciousness  is  the  great 
desideratum.  One  of  the  first  steps  toward 
the  end  is  to  feel  unexceptionally  dressed — 
that  is,  that  there  is  at  least  nothing  inoon- 
gmous  to  others  in  one's  outfit  Dress,  how- 
ever underrated  by  the  wise,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  manners  and  the  comfort  of  mind 
of  the  inexperienced.  I  have  known  sensi- 
tive school-girls  of  worthy  families  become 
permanently  shy  and  awkward  from  having 
eccentric  or  benevolently  engaged  mothers, 
who  think  "it  makes  no  difierence  how 
school-girls  are  dressed;"  and  others,  with 
BO  family  pride  to  sustain  them,  of  even 
rather  derogatory  relationship,  who,  from 
being  always  attired  Irith  taste  and  style, 
manage  to  be  adopted  into  the  "  highest  cir* 
cles"  at  school,  and  thence  acquiring  confi- 
dence, and  from  association  become  graceful, 
elegant  women.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
in  school  and  out  of  school  we  must  aim  to 
look  as  tasteful  as  our  neighbors,  though  we 
may  do  so  with  more  economy  than  they,  or 
they  will  cause  us  to  feel  that  we  are  "  birds 
of  strange  feather,"  and  not  to  be  tolerated. 

As  a  second  step,  one  must  endeavor  to 
obey  the  Scriptural  injunction  in  another 
way,  also,  than  the  one  intended,  "Let  not 
the  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  do- 
eth."  Especially  to  the  young  I  would  say, 
'^  Do  not  criticise  your  own  actions  in  com- 
pany too  minutely  and  severely,  and  imagine 
you  have  committed  an  unpardonable  crime 
if  you  have  not  given  just  the  proper  depth 
to  a  bow,  or  used  just  the  conventional 
phrases.  It  is  well  to  be  correct  in  these  lit- 
tle items,  and  for  this  purpose  practice  them 
among  your  intimates,  where  they  will  set 
more  easily,  for  you  will  not  appear  at  ease 
in  them  until  you  have  practiced  them  thor- 
oughly enough  to  do  them  mechanically. 


Do  not  reproach  yourself  that  you  are  not 
as  easy  and  as  much  at  home  in  society  as 
the  older  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  man- 
ners you  covet.  Experience  has  brought 
them  to  this  point  of  perfection,  as  it  will 
bring  you  in  time.  If  you  could  be  actor  or 
actress  enough  to  assume  their  exact  man- 
ners, it  would  be  affectation,  which  is  a  de- 
formity ;  or,  if  that  entire  ease  could  be  real 
at  your  age,  it  would  look  unnatural  and  for- 
ward. The  blushes,  little  alarms,  and  stam- 
merings, the  very  memory  of  which  causes 
you,  as  they  should  not,  to  shrink  within 
yourself  for  months  afterward  when  you 
think  of  them,  are  not  treasured  up  in  the 
minds  of  your  elders,  as  you  imagine,  as 
guilty  stains  upon  your  character  that  noth- 
ing may  ever  wash  out,  but  are  sometimes 
highly  charming  to  them,  recalling  like  tri- 
als in  their  own  early  life,  and  showing  them 
that  mountainous  as  these  trials  seemed  then, 
they  were  naught  but  fresh  dew  of  youth. 
In  fact,  uncomfortable  as  they  are,  they  make 
to  the  beholder  the  very  charm  and  newness 
of  youth.  Ton  can  not  know  yet  how  pretty 
mere  modest  youthfulness  looks  to  your  eld- 
ers, and  how  it  atones  for  little  ignorances  of 
polite  usages  of  society.  Real  rudeness  or 
ill-nature,  however,  will  not  be  excused  on 
account  of  youth.  People  will  think  at 
once,  "Poor  child  I  her  mother  has  not 
taught  her  how  to  behave." 

But  if  easy  positions  of  the  feet  or  hands, 
comfhrtable  attitudes,  bowings,  and  facility 
of  motion  seem  among  things  unattainable, 
the  "thank  you's,"  "excuse  me*s,"  "intro- 
ductions," are  almost  impossible  of  articula- 
tion even  when  you  know  what  ought  to  be 
said  or  done;  it  is  nothing  but  want  of 
practice.  Practice  them,  then,  with  your  in- 
timate friends  before  whom  you  feel  easy, 
and  with  your  sisters  and  brothers,  and  you 
will  speedily  become  accomplished  in  them. 

Do  not  shun  company  and  social  gather- 
ings, for  the  more  you  do  so  from  difildence, 
the  more  out  of  place  you  will  feel  among 
your  fellow-beings.  Ton  will  be  silly  enough 
to  imagine  the  awkwardness  inborn  and  in- 
curable, when  all  you  need  is  practice  in  so- 
cial usages,  which  is  best  attained  by  con- 
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Btant  association  with  persons  proHdait  in 
these  things.  Do  not  associate  with  ill-bred 
people,  as  many  do,  merely  because  you  feel 
more  at  ease  among  them,  as  you  will  be 
liable  to  grow  like  them.  If  your  place  in 
life  or  your  training  has  been  such  that  you 
really  do  not  know  what  is  required,  there 
are  books  of  etiquette  that  teach  these  things, 
and  which,  indeed,  all  people  should  keep 
about  them.  But  remember  practice  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  cause  them  to  fit  easily. 

If  one  is  new  to  society,  one  should  not 
attempt  to  lead,  but  be  rather  quiet,  and  do 
no  more  than  is  necessary.  Be  deliberate. 
Many  of  the  blunders  of  the  inexperienced 
which  are  worse  in  their  imagination  than  in 
reality  are  caused  by  haste  to  get  through 
what  is  disagreeable  from  its  novelty.  There 
are  few  things  we  can  do  well  rapidly  until 
we  are  proficient  in  them.  Do  not  speak  in 
too  low  a  Yoice,  but  do  not  by  any  means 
raise  your  voice  to  too  loud  a  pitch,  as  be- 
sides startling  yourself,  it  will  not  sound 
well  to  '*  ears  polite."  Do  not  mumble  and 
have  to  repeat  your  remarks,  but  pronounce 
distinctly  and  audibly.  Do  not  sit  perfectly 
silent  in  company  waiting  for  some  very  wise 
remark  to  come  into  your  mind,  but  say 
the  little  trifies  and  natural,  common-place 
thoughts  that  the  surrounding  circumstances 
suggest,  or  that  you  would  say  to  more 
familiar  friends.  The  young  are  apt  to  im- 
agine that  there  is  some  formal,  set  speech- 
making  to  do.  And  do  not  sit  and  crucify 
every  word,  thought,  and  action  of  your  own- 
with  cruel  criticisnu  People  are  not  notic- 
ing you  half  as  much  as  you  imagine. 

There  is  a  subject  I  have  never  seen  dwelt 
upon,  and  young  people  are  very  much 
wronged  by  not  knowing  it.  It  is  this: 
You  have  just  as  much  right  to  be  graceful 
as  any  ona  If  your  father,  mother,  sister,  or 
brother,  or  the  whole  family  have  a  trick  of 
poking  the  head  forward,  sticking  the  shoul- 
der-blades out,  carrying  the  elbows  at  right 
angles  to  the  body,  or  even  a  shuffling  or 
shambling  walk,  you  do  not  ?iave  to  do  as 
they  do  if  forty  gen^ations  have  done  so, 
and  the  family  are  known  by  it.  Just  be  the 
more  watchful  of  yourself,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  following  the  example  of  those  we  are 
with.  But  widen  your  chest,  strengthen 
your  shoulders  by  the  proper  daily  exercise. 


torn  jour  to«t  out  and  lift  your  feet  property 
in  walking;  hold  up  your  head.  Do  not  act 
before  you  think,  as  many  people  do,  and 
plunge  into  some  clumsiness,  but  tMnk  first 
Again,  do  not  be  too  hasty,  but  do  what  yon 
do  in  the  best  manner.  Nothing  appears 
more  easy  and  graceftd  than  deliberation,  if 
it  be  not  overdone,  and  it  prevents  awkward- 
ness and  the  consequent  confusion  of  wita. 

I  have  seen  people  prolong  family  peco^ 
liarities  and  disagreeable  ways  by  a  sort  of 
idea  that  if  they  should  drop  them  and 
adopt  more  pleasing  habits,  they  would  be 
unnatural  and  afiected.  There  are  two  ways 
of  adopting  more  pleasing  characteristics, 
cne  only  skin-deep,  and  to  make  an  appear- 
ance before  company,  wearing  like  a  garment 
that  is  thrown  off  the  moment  the  latter  are 
gone.  This,  especially  if  selected  without 
taste  and  Judgment,  is  affectation,  and  never 
looks  natoraL  But  select  a  new  way,  because 
it  is  sensible  and  best ;  make  it  your  own,  in 
company  and  out  of  company,  and  it  wiU 
become  a  natural  possession  and  unconscious 
habit— a  part  of  you,  and  your  Mends  will 
say,  **  It  aiways  was  bom  in  her,"  and  you 
will  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not'* 

Many  parents,  who^rovide  well  otherwise 
for  their  children,  are  extremely  negligent  in 
practically  and  systematically  teaching  them 
the  arts  of  ^*  good  breeding,"  so  that  they  set 
easily  and  well  upon  them ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  lives  of  such  children  are  embit- 
tered by  this  deprivation  at  school  and  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  their  entrance  into  soci- 
ety; and  many,  seeking  those  with  whom 
they  do  feel  at  ease,  are  thus  dragged  down 
for  life  to  companionship  that  is  otherwise 
unworthy  of  them.  The  youth,  however, 
whose  parents  train  him  carefully  from  in- 
fancy in  polite  usages,  or  the  urchin  who  is 
wise  enough  to  pick  them  up,  though  equal 
or  even  inferior  in  other  things,  has  much 
the  advantage  of  the  neglected  one ;  for  there 
is  nothing  that  more  pleasantly  attracts  than 
good  manners,  and  nothing  is  more  inspiring 
than  the  respect  of  our  fellow-beinga.  Eti- 
quette  should  be  a  part  of  the  discipline  ci 
schools,  as  it  has  as  much  to  do  with  one's, 
making  his  way  in  the  world  as  one's  intelli- 
gence, and  is  too  important  an  accomplish- 
ment to  be  left,  as  many  parents  leave  it,  to 
the  precariousness  of  chance. 

KATE   KAVANAGH. 
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MBS.    P.    B.    LAWBENCE 

THIS  lady,  whose  portrait  is  here  giyen, 
has  acquired  a  good  reputation  as  a 
lecturer  on  temperance,  physiology,  hygiene, 
etc.,  and  so  earnest  have  been  her  public 
efforts  in  behalf  of  prominent  social  reforms, 
that  she  is  deserving  of  more  than  a  passing 
notice. 

She  possesses  a  large  brain,  very  strongly 
developed  in  the  regions  of  intellect  and 
moral  sentiment,  and  a  temperament  con- 
ducive to  emotional  susceptibility,  energy, 
and  endurance.  She  is  well  developed  in 
those  qualities  which  are  generally  termed 


9    BEFOBM    LECTUBEB. 

is  large  and  well  supplimented  by  the  re- 
ceptive and  retaining  intellect,  which  her 
prominent  brow  shows.  She  holds  her  stock 
of  information  at  ready  command,  and  her 
active  observation  is  constantly  acquiring 
new  materials  for  use  at  the  times  she  may 
deem  appropriate. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  bom  in  Quincy,  Mass., 
on  the  28d  of  June,  in  1834.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  an  industrious  ship-builder,  and 
received  her  education  at  a  young  ladies' 
seminary  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  At  an  early 
age  she  manifested  a  remarkable  interest  in 


masculine,  viz,  positiveness,  decision,  and 
zeal,  and  which  are  usually  evinced  in  what- 
ever she  becomes  interested  enough  to  advo- 
cate or  work  for.  There  is  no  small  degree 
of  go-ahead  in  her  composition,  and  her 
warm  temperament  inspires  her  expressions 
with  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm.  She  is 
buoyant  and  hopeful,  rarely  disposed  to  re- 
gard any  objectionable  phase  of  life  from 
the  point  of  view  of  discouragement  or  de- 
pression. She  is  by  no  means  wanting  in 
sympathy,  heartiness  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion, nor  in  those  inner  qualities  which  con- 
tribute to  domestic  happiness.  Her  Language 


religion,  and  united  with  the  Baptist  Church. 
Having  Inherited  consumptive  tendencies, 
her  earnestness  in  religious  matters  affected 
her  health,  and  she  became  so  ill  that  her  re- 
covery was  finally  regarded  as  impossible. 
Eminent,  but  mistaken  doctors,  after  steth- 
oscopic  examinations,  and  careful  diagnosis, 
decided  that  one  lung  was  entirely  gone. 
For  months  she  could  not  speak  a  word  loud- 
er than  a  low  whisper,  and  at  one  time  ar- 
rangements were  even  made  for  her  funeral  ,* 
at  length  she  consulted  a  woman  physician 
who  at  once  prescribed  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  for  the  body,  suggesting  radical  changes  in 
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lier  food,  drink,  dress,  breathing,  bathing, 
and  exercise.  Almost,  as  if  by  magic,  she 
was  restored  to  health,  which  she  has  ever 
since  enjoyed,  not  having  had  a  single  day^s 
sickness  for  many  years,  during  which  time 
she  has  continued  to  take  her  morning  bath, 
to  drink  nothing  whatever  with  her  meals, 
to  eat  only  fruit  in  the  morning  for  her 
breakfast,  to  discard  entirely  fine  fiour  bread 
and  butter,  and  all  greasy  preparations, 
cakes,  tea,  and  coffee. 

Mrs.  Lawrence's  public  career  as  a  lecturer 
began  some  ten  years  since,  by  giving  lect- 
ures to  ladies  on  health,  hygiene,  and  phys- 
iology. Naturally  sensitive,  and  shrinking 
from  notoriety,  she  persistently  refused  to 
come  before  the  people  as  a  writer  or  speaker 
until  she  felt  that  she  could  no  longer  resist 
her  conviction  that  she  should  attack  the 
drink  traffic  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  the 
White  House,  and  leading  hotels,  down  to 
the  lowest  drinking  dens  and  dance-houses. 
Her  method  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
underlying  causes  which  develop  the  diseased 
appetite  for  alcohol,  and  to  show  the  way  to 
eradicate  the  great  evil. 


Her  voice  is  very  well  adapted  to  her  pur- 
pose, and  remarkably  strong  for  one  who  was 
at  one  time  dying  with  consumption.  Such  is 
her  endurance  that  she  will  sometimes  speak 
for  an  hour  in  the  open  air  every  night  in  the 
week,  without  receiving  the  least  injury.  Her 
deep  earnestness  is  perhaps  her  most  peculiar 
characteristic,  which  at  times  is  sufficient  to 
disarm  ridicule,  and  turn  the  shafts  of  criti- 
cism even  with  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
regard  her  positions  as  untenable.  Some  of 
the  printed  reports  of  her  numerous  meetiiigs 
in  New  York  may  be  cited  as  illustrations. 

Among  the  subjects  which  she  discusses 
publicly  are,  The  reason  Why,  or  The  Pre- 
disposing Causes  of  the  Appetite  for  Alcohol ; 
The  Rational  Way,  or  a  Woman's  Cure  for 
the  Nation's  Qreat  Disease;  Plain  Words 
for  Parents  and  Young  People. 

She  is  the  mother  of  one  child,  a  boy  about 
eight  years  old,  who  has  never  taken  any 
form  of  medicine,  drug,  or  drink  excepting 
nature's  beverages.  Her  interest  in  children 
is  most  intense,  and  is  the  main-spring  of 
her  self-sacrificing  labors  for  years  past  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  of  every  reform  that 
looks  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


H' 
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FRANCIS    E.    SPINNER, 

LATB  TRBASURBR  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATBS. 


THE  head  and  face  of  Mr.  Spinner  have 
been  made  familiar  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  an  edition  of  the  fifty-cent 
postal  currency,  but  that  remarkable  signa- 
ture which  has  been  written  by  his  own 
hand  on  all  the  greenbacks,  and  printed  on 
the  bills  of  the  National  Banks,  is  more  fa- 
miliar even  than  his  face.  We  chanced  to 
meet  in  our  office  a  man  who  was  a  school- 
mate of  our  subject,  and  we  asked  him  about 
his  recollections  of  young  Spinner,  and  he 
replied  instantly  that  he  was  a  good  fellow, 
but  the  only  peculiarity  about  him  was  tliat 
he  was  always  writing  his  own  name ;  that 


he  would  practice  thus  by  the  hour ;  the  mo- 
ment he  picked  up  a  pen  or  pencil  it  was  in- 
stantly at  work  writing  "  P.  E.  Spinner,"  and 
he  contrived  some  very  queer  and  singular 
ways  of  writing  it.  Our  friend  remarked, 
"We  all  thought  Spinner  was  wasting  his 
time  in  writing  his  name,  but  time  has  proTed 
that  that  peculiarity  of  his  has  made  his  for- 
tune." Undoubtedly  the  beautiful,  unique, 
and  uncopyable  character  of  his  signature 
was  of  service  to  him  in  making  him  useful 
to  the  Government ;  but  if  our  readers  will 
look  at  that  high  head,  that  massive  brain, 
that  stem,  honest-looking  face,  they  will  find 
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something  in  his  appearance  on  which  trust, 
confidence,  and  success  might  be  predicted. 

It  is  seldom  that^e  find  so  high  a  head  as 
that  of  Mr.  Spinner,  the  very  highest  point 
of  which  represents  Firmness,  and  outward 


earlier  years  in  the  great  Congressional 
strifes,  when  he  of  Jiis  party  stood  alone  for 
weeks  voting  as  he  thought  best.  His  integ- 
rity has  been  vindicated  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years  of  speculation  and  rascality  in 


firom  that  Conscientiousness.  Stem,  sterling, 
stubborn  integrity  should  characterize  such 
ao  oi^anization,  and  if  there  be  anything  for 
which  Mr.  Spinner  is  supposed  to  be  noted, 
it  is  Firmness  and  integrity.  The  former 
trait  has  been  made  manifest  through  all  his 


high  places,  for  he  has  always  been  like  a 
bull-dog  watching  against  tricks  and  dis- 
honesty. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  head  is  very 
massive,  largely  developed  across  the  brows, 
indicating  practical  talent  and  quick  percep- 
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tion,  and  is  heavy  and  broad  in  the  upper  part, 
showing  strong  logical  ability,  and  power  to 
grasp  subjects  at  their  foundation,  and  com- 
prehend remote  causes  and  consequelices. 

Being  of  German  origin,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  should  resemble  Bismarck  in  the 
build  of  his  face,  but  we  can  see  in  the  de- 
velopments of  his  head  special  traits  which 
we  should  not  attribute,  in  so  marked  a  de- 
gree, to  the  great  Prussian  Premier— for  in- 
stance. Benevolence  and  others.  We  believe 
Mr.  Spinner  to  be  a  man  of  heart  as  well  as 
of  head,  of  sympathy  as  well  as  of  strength 
of  will  and  intellect 

Constructiveness  seems  to  be  large,  which 
aids  in  comprehending  all  the  combinations 
of  business  and  accounts.  His  Order  is 
large,  hence  he  must  be  extremely  systemati- 
cal ;  his  Mirthfulness  is  also  ample,  and  we 
should  expect  he  would  be  quick  and  keen 
in  his  wit,  and  playful  in  his  spirit  when  un- 
bent from  duty. 

The  organs  which  give  memory  are  strong- 
ly developed,  enabling  him  to  hold  his  knowl- 
edge, as  it  were,  in  solution,  ready  for  use. 
He  has  a  fair  development  of  Language,  and 
ought  to  be  a  good  talker. 

That  round  and  prominent  chin,  that  roll- 
ing fullness  of  the  under  lip,  indicate  strong 
social  affection,  ardent  love  for  woman,  and 
a  friendly,  sociable  disposition^  There  seems 
not  to  be  a  very  large  development  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness;  the  side-head,  apparently,  is 
not  rounded  in  that  region  which  is  situated 
about  half-way  between  the  eye  and  the 
ear  where  the  hair  is  roHed  and  Acquisitive- 
ness lies. 

We  consider  his  8ecretiveness  to  be  small, 
that  he  is  an  out-spoken,  straightforward, 
direct  man  in  all  his  thoughts  and  words 
and  ways. 

His  Destructiveness  and  Combativsness 
seem  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  hold 
his  own  against  all  opposition,  but  his  top- 
head  and  forehead  govern  him,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  forces,  not  the  merely  ani- 
mal passions  and  propensities.  We  wish  all 
public  stations  were  filled  with  men  as  honest 
and  intelligent  as  the  man  whose  portrait  we 
describe. 

Francis  Elias  Spikkbr  was  bom  Janua- 
ry 21,  1802.  in  the  town  of  German  Flats, 
County  of  Herkimer,  and  State  of  New  York, 


at  the  parsonage,  which  stood  near  the  oen 
ter  of  the  present  village  of  Mohawk,  and 
was  burned  when  be  was  ^ut  a  week  old. 

His  father,  the  Rev.  John  Peter  Spinner, 
of  Werbach,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
a  highly-educated  Roman  Catholic  priest,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three  years  became  a  Prot- 
estant, and  married  Maria  Brument,  of  Lohr, 
Bavaria.  Her  ancesters  were  from  Korman- 
dy,  in  France. 

Francis  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  all 
of  whom  arrived  at  the  age  of  majority.   The 
fiither  found  that  he  had  brought  his  great 
learning  to  a  poor  market  in  the  wilds  of 
Western  New  York,  and,  therefore,  in  part 
because  it  was  a  German  custom,  and  for  the 
reason  that  he  saw  mechanics  were  better 
paid  than  the  learned  professions,  put  each 
of  his  half-dozen  boys  out  to  learn  a  trade, 
which,  however,  not  one  of  them  practiced, 
each  one  of  them  choosing  another  pursuit 
in  after  life,  for  which  he  doubtless  was  bet- 
ter adapted.    Francis  had  chosen  for  himsdf 
to  become  a  merchant,  and  for  a  year  or  more 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Major 
Myers,  a  heavy  dealer,  who  made  his  par- 
chases  himself  in  Europe.     Myers,  in  the 
general  crash  of  1817,  failed.     Thereupon 
the  father  became  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  a  mechanical  trade  for  the 
boy  was  the  proper  thing;  so,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  was  bound  out  to  Mr.  Benne,  a 
manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer  in  confSdo- 
tionery  in  the  city  of  Albany.    The  &ther, 
two  years  after,  on  ascertaining  that  the  scm 
was  employed  as  a  salesman  and  bookkeeper, 
had  the  indentures  broken,  and  put   the 
young  man  to  the  trade  of  a  saddle  and  har- 
ness-maker, with  Mr.  Francis  Choate,  of  Am- 
sterdam, N.  Y.    Here  for  a  short  time,  and 
before  he  was  of  age,  he,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  David  De  Forest,  carri^  on  that  busi- 


Up  to  his  going  to  Albany  the  only  in- 
struction he  received  was  from  his  father  in 
the  languages,  and  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  English  grammar  at  the  schools 
in  Herkimer.  At  Albany  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  some 
gentlemen  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  his 
welfare.  One  was  the  late  Peter  Gaxisevoort, 
who  gave  him  free  access  to  his  valnaUe 
library.    While  at  Amsterdam  he  became  a 
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8hare-hoIder  in  the  circalating  library  of  that 
village,  and  while  learning  his  trade  read 
every  book  contained  in  the  library.  The 
librarian  used  to  say,  '*Mr.  Spinner  reads 
more  books  than  all  onr  other  share-holders 
combined.^'  Natural  history  and  the  sci- 
ences were  his  favorite  studies.  He  is  still 
an  ardent  student,  and  says  that,  though  he 
has  not  read  a  single  book  of  any  kind 
through  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  he  feels 
mortified  if  a  day  passes  wherdn  he  has  not 
learned  some  new  fact 

In  1824  he  returned  to  his  native  county, 
and,  in  copartnership  with  Alexander  W. 
Hackley,  again  commenced  business  at  Her- 
kimer. In  1829  he  was  appointed  deputy 
sheriff,  and  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  sher- 
ifiTs  ofiSce  and  of  the  county  prison  during 
the  shrievalties  of  the  Hon.  John  Graves  and 
of  Col.  Frederick  P.  Bellinger,  after  which, 
in  1884,  he  was  himself  elected  sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Herkimer,  thus  having  charge  of 
that  oflice  for  nine  consecutive  years.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  raised  the  ^*  Lafayette  Guards," 
and  helped  to  organize  the  Twenty-sixth 
Regiment  New  York  State  Artillery.  He 
commenced  as  a  lieutenant  of  militia  in  1825, 
and  waA  elected  to  and  held  all  the  interme- 
diate grades  up  to  the  rank  of  M^jor-General 
of  the  Third  Division  of  Artillery,  which  lat- 
ter office  he  resigned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1885,  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  sheriff 

At  the  end  of  his  term  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  the  State  of  New 
York  commissioner  for  building  the  State  Lu- 
natic Asylum  at  Utica.  From  this  office  he 
was  removed,  in  1889,  entirely  for  political 
reasons,  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
Whig  Party.  The  removal  was  urgently  de- 
manded from  the  start  by  the  partisans  of 
Governor  Seward,  bat  was  dekyed  for  over 
six  months  because  the  (Governor  insisted 
that  some  cause  for  the  removal  should  be 
found.  The  persons  seeking  the  removal 
were  freely  furnished  with  all  the  books  and 
vouchers  of  the  Commission,  which,  after 
months  of  examination  by  experts  and  law- 
yers, were  d^eclared  to  be  correct  in  every 
particular ;  and  on  the  final  settlement  of  his 
accounts  a  small  amount  was  found  due  him 
from  the  State,  but  it  has  remained  undrawp 
ever  since. 


Governor  Seward,  in  after  life,  used  often 
to  speak  of  this,  saying  that  it  was  the  only 
case  that  he  ever  knew,  in  his  long  political 
life,  of  the  displacement  of  a  public  officer 
against  whom  no  cause  for  removal  could  be 
found. 

At  this  time,  in  the  summer  of  1839,  he 
was  invited  to  take  the  cashiership  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  Bank,  an  institution  then 
being  organized.  He  accepted  the  position, 
and  removed  to  the  village  of  Mohawk,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  Subsequently  he  was 
elected  president  of  that  institution.  In 
1845  he  was  invited  by  the  Hon.  Michael 
Hoffinan,  the  then  naval  officer  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  to  serve  under  him  as  his 
deputy  and  auditor.  He  accepted,  and  held 
these  offices  for  over  four  years. 

In  1854  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Seventeenth  District  of  New  York,  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Herkimer  and  St.  Law- 
rence, in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  memorable  Congress  that  spent 
the  winter  without  an  organization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  this  long  con- 
test he  was  the  only  member  who  had  been 
regularly  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Banks  for  Speaker,  and 
but  for  his  obstinate  adherence  to  that  can- 
didate, the  contest  would  probably  have  end- 
ed with  a  different  result. 

During  this  Congress  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Elections  that  had  the 
£unous  contested  seat  from  Kansas  committed 
to  its  charge.  In  this  Congress  he  served  on 
various  special  committees,  among  which 
were  the  one  to  investigate  the  outrage  upon 
Senator  Sumner,  and  that  famous  Committee 
of  Conference  that  agreed  to  disagree  on  the 
Army  Appropriation  Bill.  On  this  com- 
mittee Messrs.  Orr  and  Campbell,  of  the 
House,  and  Messrs.  Douglass,  Seward,  and 
Toombs,  of  the  Senate,  were  his  associates. 

During  the  session  of  this  Congress  the 
Republican  Party  was  formed.  To  the  next, 
the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  he  was  elected  as 
a  Republican  by  over  nine  thousand  majori- 
ty, and  to  the  thirty-sixth  by  a  like  mtyority. 
In  the  latter  he  was  placed,  by  Mr.  Speaker 
Pennington,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  this  Con- 
j  gress,  in  March,  1861,  he  was  invited  by  Gov- 
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emor  Chase,  the  then  newly-appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  take  the  oflSoe  of 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  His  nomin- 
tion  to  this  place  by  President  Lincoln  was 
the  only  one  whose  confirmation  was  resisted 
by  the  then  Democratic  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  was  at  length,  after  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  after  a  three  days*  debate 
in  secret  session,  confirmed  by  the  helping 
Totes  of  loyal  Democrtftic  Senators,  among 
whom  were  Andrew  Johnson,  Stephen  A« 
Douglas,  and  James  W.  Nesmith. 

Mr.  Spinner  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
United  States  Treasurer  March  22d,  1861, 
and  was  during  his  long  occupancy  ever 
found  at  his  post,  keeping  a  strict  eye  upon 
the  people's  money.  His  praise  is  now  upon 
the  lips  of  the  people,  and  they  regret  to  lose 
his  services  in  this  most  responsible  place. 

In  some  quarters  it  has  been  intimated 
that  Mr.  Spinner's  bold  advocacy  of  views 
relating  to  the  currency  in  advance  of  many 
of  our  other  officials,  if  not  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  had  something  to  do  with  his 
resignation.  At  any  rate,  it  could  not  be  his 
advanced  age,  for  he  is  vigorous  in  health 
and  active  and  spirited  in  mind,  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  such  respects. 

An  office  like  that  of  United  States  Treas- 
urer might  open  many  avenues  to  gain,  apart 
from  what  are  usually  known  as  pickings^ 
but  Mr.  Spinner  has  availed  himself  of  none 
6f  these,  and  retires  from  his  place  with  only 
a  very  modest  competence.  It  was  in  view 
of  this  fact  that  some  of  his  friends,  a  short 
time  after  his  resignation,  proposed  to  raise 
a  sum  of  money  which  should  constitute  a 
fitting  testimonial  of  the  nation's  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services.  To  this  proposition  Mr. 
Spinner  made  the  following  honorable  and 
most  characteristic  reply : 

^*I  must,  from  convictions  of  duty  and 
from  what  I  believe  to  be  right  and  proper, 
most  respectfully  decline  the  contemplated 
pecuniary  aid  as  proposed.  The  conviction 
in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  conscientiously 
done  my  duty,  though  not  more,  yet  my 
whole  duty  to  my  fellow-countrymen,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  and  the  knowl- 
edge evinced  by  proof  like  your  testimony, 
is  recompense  enough  to  satisfy  for  all  the 
cares,  anxieties,  privations,  and  sacrifices 
that  have  been  voluntarily  and   cheerfully 


made  during  the  long  years  of  onr  struggle 
for  national  existence,  and  ever  since  that 
time.  I  have  but  three  children  to  provide 
for.  Having  always  believed  that  $10,000 
left  to  a  child  is  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than, 
a  much  larger  sum,  I  have  never  desired  to 
be  rich,  nor  to  leave  to  each  of  my  heirs 
more  than  that  amount  of  money.  Unless 
again  overtaken  by  misfortune,  through  the 
misconduct  of  others,  I  am  now  able  to  do 
that.  This,  with  an  honest  reputation,  will 
be  a  legacy  that  should  satisfy  my  children ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  my  services  are  ap- 
preciated by  good  and  true  men,  whose  good 
opinion  I  covet  above  all  material  things, 
fully  satisfied  me." 

OBN.   8PINNBR  ON  AMERICAN  FINANCS. 

A  recent  letter  of  our  late  gpiardian  of  the 
National  Treasury  contains  some  brief  bat 
very  pertinent  allusions  to  the  need  of  re- 
form in  our  currency  system.  He  writes  to 
Mr.  John  G.  Drew,  whose  contributions  on 
Finance  are   familiar  to  our  readers.      We 

quote : 

"  Wabhinoton,  Augv$t  166k,  1875. 

"Mt  Deab  Sir: 

♦  ♦  ♦  "It  is  my  intention  to  spend  my 
next  winter  at  Jacksonville,  in  Florida,  where 
I  have  taken  a  house,'  and  where  I  hope  to 
have  leisure  to  resume  my  long-neglected 
studies  in  natural  history  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. 

"I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  when  I 
left  the  Treasury  never  again  to  meddle  with 
or  even  think  of  politics,  or  of  anything  in 
any  way  connected  therewith,  and  to  seek 
that  peace  and  quiet  of  mind  and  bodily 
rest  that  a  man  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
who  has  been  actively  engaged,  mind  and 
body,  for  more  than  a  half  a  century,  so 
much  needs.  But  it  now  seems  to  be  some- 
what doubtful  whether  I  will  be  able  to  cany 
out  that  resolve. 

♦  ♦  ♦  "Educated  as  I  was  in  the  hard 
money  school,  I  have  had  hard  work  to  un- 
learn what  I  was  taught  as  being  truisms  io 
political  economy,  and  to  rid  my  mind  from 
preconceived  and,  as  I  now  believe,  errone- 
ous ideas. 

"  My  experience  in  the  Treasury  has  been 
to  me  a  very  practical  school,  and  I  most 
have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  the  eiron 
of  the  popular  theories  that  have  been  so 
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long  accepted  as  settled  truths  by  the  vari- 
ous commercial  peoples  of  the  world. 

♦  **•*!  hope  to  live  yet  long  enough  to 
'  see  Congress  make  a  beginning  in  the  right 
.  direction,  by  passing  an  act  authorizing  the 
issue  of  a  bond  bearing  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est, that  can,  at  the  will  of  the  owner,  be  at 
any  time  convertible  into  a  legal  tender  (Gov- 
ernment note,  and  the  note,  in  like  manner, 
convertible  into  such  a  bond. 

'*  This  once  accomplished,  and  working,  as 
you  and  I  believe  it  will  work,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people,  other  important  an4 
beneficial  reforms  would  soon  follow.  The 
8hylocks  foresee  all  this ;  hence  their  fierce 
opposition.  *  ♦  ♦ 

**  The  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  guaranteed  by  the  (Government,  is 
payable  in  ottbbbkct.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  on  account  of  having  a  longer  time 


^  to  run,  and  there  being  no  option  for  their 
redemption  until  their  maturity,  they  com- 
mand two  per  cent,  more  ifi  the  market  than 
the  regular  bonds  of  the  Government  that 
bear  the  same  rate  in  gold  when  the  option 
of  redemption  by  the  Government  exists."  . 

*  ^  ♦  "  Mr.  Fowler,  without  knowing  who 
his  subject  was,  has  twice,  with  a  long  inter- 
val of  time  intervening,  examined  my  head^ 
and  the  charts  that  he  gave  me  are  almost 
identical.  The  marked  deficiencies,  as  noted 
by  him,  are  the  absence  of  Self-Esteem  and 
Veneration.  On  the  latter  he  remarked, 
*  stepped  out.' 

**  The  prominent  developments,  as  marked, 
are  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and 
Firmness — the  latter  the  most  marked.^'  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

[Gen.  Spiuner^s  opinions  should  be  of 
value  to  the  nation.  We  trust  he  will  long 
live  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  leisure.] 


■4t» 
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MANT,  especially  farmers,  though  now 
in  their  prime,  can  only  meet  the  in- 
terest on  their  indebtedness  by  the  hardest 
work  and  strictest  economy.  The  prospect 
for  such  is  far  from  cheerfhl,  as  a  failure  of 
an  important  crop,  or  a  disabling  accident 
may  hazard  their  entire  estate,  and  the  inev- 
itable decay  of  their  powers  in  time  renders 
that  danger  more  imminent. 

As  the  current  extl'eme  rates  of  interest  on 
long  loans  is  caused  partly  by  the  fearful 
usury  paid  by  our  (Government,  partly  by 
said  Government's  delegation  of  financial  sov- 
ereignty to  the  distributing  banks,  and  part- 
ly by  the  arbitrary  restriction  of  the  volume 
of  the  same,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  primest 
importance  to  all  producers,  and  specially  to 
such  as  have  dependent  families,  that  the 
cause  of  such  present  privation  and  destitu- 
tion should  be  investigated,  and  if  demon- 
strated to  be  a  most  mischievous  nuisance, 
should  be  indicted  and  abated  as  such. 
V  English  statesmen  long  ago  discerned  this 
drifting  to  national  and  individual  bankrupt- 
cy, resulting  from  agreements  by  the  nation 
and  individuals  to  pay  more  for  the  rental  of 
money  than  the  use  of  the  same  would  enable 


the  borrower  to  produce,  and  most  clumsily 
and  empirically  saved  themselves  by  repudia- 
tion of  the  entire  principal,  and  a  part  of 
the  interest  of  their  national  debt,  by  merg- 
ing or  lumping  all  its  varieties  into  what 
they  term  **  consolidated  annuities,"  usually 
abbreviated  to  "  consols."  The  principal  of 
these  bonds  is  never  to  be  paid,  being  defined 
by  them  as  ^interminable  annuities,"  by 
which  they  mean  that  the  interest  (8  per  cent) 
is  payable  forever,  and  principal  never. 

A  theory  obtains  with  them  that  the  price 
of  *^  consols  "  is  an  indicator  of  the  rates  of 
interest,  and  we  have,  at  this  time  of  writing, 
a  table  before  us  purporting,  to  quote  the 
rates  of  interest  in  England  from  1 781  to  now, 
arbitrarily  cast  in  this  manner :  For  instance, 
in  1788  it  quotes  consols  at  75  per  cent.,  and 
interest  4  per  cent ;  resulting  by  the  rule  of 
three  thus :  If  an  investment  of  £75  cash,  or 
1875,  in  a  £100  ($500)  consol  pays  £8  ($15) 
per  year,  what  is  the  rent  of  interest  on 
£100  ($500)  cash?  result,  £4  ($20),  or  4  per 
cent 

That  such  theory  is  erroneous  is  shown  by 
annexed  quotations,  clipped  from  a  late  Lon 
don  EcanomUt : 
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At  oomipondiog  dfttai.  ^^^ 


'IT'    '^: 

Coin  and  balNoo 16,(ns,100  SM74,fi0l  M,'ms,4ai 

Bank  rata  of  diaooont.  Sperct  Sperct.  Sperct. 

PricoorOona<da iO^xd  si^xd  Mjli  zd 

ATengoprioaoTwIiaat  41a  6d  00a  Id  48i    0d 

We  would  say,  in  pasong,  that  the  abore 
little  table  explodes,  also,  two  other  popular 
fallacies,  to  wit : 

Ist,  That  the  rate  of  interest  io  England 
runs  up  and  down  exactly  in  accord  with 
the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  resenre 
of  specie.  2d,  That  gold  is  the  regulator  of 
▼alues,  as  the  noted  yacillations  of  the  price 
of  wheat  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
movements  of  gold. 

Although  these  points  are  deserving  of 
more  than  a  mere  mention,  comments  on 
them  would  divert  us  from  the  subject-matter 
now  in  hand,  which  is  that  the  priee  a  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  the  use  of  money,  and  not 
gold  and  nlver,  is  the  controlling  regulator 
of  the  rates  of  interest  and  values,  generally. 

HIBTOBIC  BBVIEW8. 

Hardly  had  the  barbaric  usages  of  barter 
been  superseded  by  the  labor-saving  machin- 
ery of  money  as  an  instrument  to  effect  ex- 
changes, than  the  more  shrewd  men  and 
classes,  which  had  in  ruder  ages  by  force  ab- 
sorbed the  surplus  of  production,  strove  by 
manipulating  this  new  factor  of  society  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  former  predic- 
tory  gains.  History  tells  us  that  the  rates 
of  usury  in  Rome  and  Greece  ranged  from 
10  to  48  per  cent  per  year,  and  that  this  was 
rapidly  followed  by  diverging  conditions  of 
two  classes  of  society,  to  wit :  the  lenders  and 
the  borrowers. 

The  Greek  legislators  strove  to  control  this 
tendency,  rather  stupidly  confounding  use 
with  abuse,  and  tried  to  stamp  out  money 
entirely  by  making  it  of  iron,  in  the  hope  of 
forcing  the  people  into  every  other  expedient 
to  effect  their  exchanges,  rather  than  to  use 
this  clumsy  money.  Doubtless  they  argued 
that  this  restrictive  character  would,  by  less- 
ening the  demand,  diminish  the  cost  of  its 
rental. 

8ir  Archibald  Allison  was  most  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  demoralizing  and  des- 
tructive effect  of  the  usurious  element  on  na- 
tional existence. 

He  says,  in  his  *'  History  of  Europe,  1815  to 
1852,"  Chapter  L: 

**  Many  of  the  greatest  changes  which  have 


occurred  in  the  world— in  particular,  t^  faSL 
of  th6  Roman  JBrnpire-^msLj  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  long-continued  operation  of 
this  pernicious  tendency  *  ♦  *  For  the  evils 
complained  of  arose  from  the  unavoidable  re- 
sult of  a  stationary  currency,  coexisting  with 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  and  trans- 
actions of  mankind ;  and  these  were  only  ag- 
gravated by  every  addition  made  to  the  en- 
ergies and  productive  powers  of  sodety.** 

Again  he  says : 

'*  But  if  an  increase  in  the  numbers  and  in- 
dustry of  men  coexists  with  a  diminution  of 
the  circulating  medium  by  which  their  trans- 
actions are  carried  on,  the  most  serious  evils 
await  society,  and  the  whole  relations  of  its 
different  classes  to  each  other  will  be  speed- 
ily changed.** 

Great  Britain  was  rapidly  following  in  the 
same  downhill  steps  when  she  was  arrested 
in  her  suicidal  course  by  the  wise  legislation 
of  the  commonwealth,  which  reduced  her 
rate  of  interest  to  the  maximum  of  6  per  cent 
Why  those  eminent  statesmen  fixed  even  so 
high  a  rate  is  inexplicable,  as  the  little  prov- 
ince of  Holland  had  for  years  got  all  it  wanted 
at  4  per  cent. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  KATIOITAL  DKBT. 

Although  Hume  quotes  from  the  journal 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  March  20th, 
1689,  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  nation  was 
then  £1,054,925  (about  $5,800,000),  we  an 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such  was  but  the 
footing  of  floating  obligations,  as  we  find  by 
the  same  journal  that  neariy  four  years  later 
(Dec.  15th,  1692)  the  House  of  Commons 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  to  fund 
£1,000,000  ($5,000,000)  at  10  per  cent,  inter- 
est until  the  year  1700,  when  the  rate  was  to 
be  reduced  to  7  per  cent  On  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1698,  it  was  read  a  third  time,  passed, 
taken  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  carried 
without  amendment.  The  only  apology  we 
can  imagine  for  proposing  to  Innd  the  nation 
to  such  a  devastating  rate  of  usury,  when 
Holland  (whose  experience  had  suggested 
to  King  William  the  expedient)  had  so  long 
paid  only  4  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  rats 
among  the  people  had  been  fixed  under  Crom- 
well at  6  per  cent,  is  that  they  were  engaged 
in  an  exhausting  war  with  France,  under 
Louis  XIX.,  and  felt  themselves  jusrified  by 
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the  emergency.  Only  fonr  years  thereafter, 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  aggregate 
indebtedneea  had  swollen  to  £50,000,000 
($260,000,000),  and  in  the  complications 
as  to  the  Austrian  Succession  it  run  up  to 
£80,000,000  ($400,000,000). 

TTie  French  war,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded our  Reyolution,  increased  it  to  £140,- 
000,000  ($700,000,000);  and  John  Bull,  in 
an  attempt  to  make  the  American  colonies 
carry  a  part,  was  so  successful  as  to  goad  us 
into  independence,  and  increase  his  debt 
£100,000,000  ($600,000,000)  — making  the 
sum  total  of  the  same,  £240,000,000  ($1,200,- 
000,000).  This  figure  was  increased  by  the 
Napoleonic  wars  to  £800,000,000  ($4,000,- 
000,000)  in  1816,  at  which  figure  it  has  stuck 
ever  since. 

In  the  above  compilation  we  have  con- 
sulted but  two  authorities,  to  wit :  Hume 
(Tory>  and  Macauley  (Whig),  and  it  seems 
strange  that  though  both  give  circumstantial 
evidence  on  other  points,  neither  says  one 
word  as  to  how  and  when  the  promise  to 
pay  the  principal  of  the  debt  was  repudiated, 
and  the  higher  rate  of  interest  of  7  per  cent 
was  substituted  by  the  lower  of  8  per  cent  I 

Our  present  and  very  earnest  purpose  is  to 

learn  if  it  is  possible  for  us,  as  citizens  and  as 

a  nation,  to  avoid  the  repudiation  which 

England  was  driven  to  by  attempting  to  pay 

larger  usury  than  her  production  could  earn, 

a  matter  pressing  most  closely  and  urgently 

upon  us,  if  the  teachings  of  Greece,  Rome, 

and  England  amount  to  anything,  as  we  are 

fiist  traveling  the  road  which  led  the  two 

former  to  ruin  and  the  latter  to  repudiation. 

As  England  pays  but  8  per  cent,  and  that 

to  her  own  citizens,  subject  to  taxation  and 

not  re-embursable,  and  as  we  agree  to  pay,. 

and  largely  to  foreigners  at  that, 

Internet 0  percent. 

With  ezemptloii  flrom  taxation,  amoontingto  8   "     ** 
We  Bhoald  nave  for  sinking  ftmd  for  redemp- 
tion.  rTTTj   "     •• 

Hence  onr  yearly  obligation  Is  equal  to..... 10   **     ** 

or  more  than  three  times  that  of  England, 
and  more  than  three  times  what  our  produc- 
tive industries,  especially  farming,  can  earn. 
And  the  fact  that  England  owea  her  disbt  to 
her  own  citizens,  while  we  penistently  urge 
ours  upon  the  foreigner  in  preference  to 
Americans,  is  too  mighty  a  factor  in  our  fu- 
ture history  to  command  so  little  attention. 


The  one  experience  of  Ireland — a  land  un- 
excelled for  natural  resources,  devastated  by 
an  absentee  landlordism,  drawing  $1.86  per 
head  each  year,  while  our  foreign  bond -hold- 
ers even  now  draw  at  the  rate  of  $8.60  per 
year  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country — should  warn  us  to  stop  this  system 
at  once,  and  not  issue  another  bond  for  the 
foreign  market 

Macauley,  after  excoriating  Adam  Smith 
and  other  fossils,  ascribes  the  great  compara- 
tive money-strength  of  England  to  the  fi^ct 
that  her  creditors  are  her  own  subjects ;  thus 
'*  They  (the  critics)  erroneously  imagine  that 
there  was  an  exact  analogy  between  the  case 
of  an  individual  in  debt  to  another  and  a 
society  in  debt  to  part  of  itself."  If  we  can 
reduce  our  rate  of  interest  to  the  English 
standard — 8  per  cent,  subject  to  taxation — 
and  add  to  that  1  per  cent  as  a  sinking-fund 
for  general  liquidation,  we  shall  have  fully 
as  much  as  we  can  carry  direct  as  a  produc- 
ing nation ;  and  the  current  rates  thereby 
induced  would  be  the  very  outside  limits 
that  our  fanners  and  manufacturers  can  bear, 
live,  and  compete  with  foreign  producers. 
And  as  an  interesting  coincidence  of  intelli- 
gent witnesfes,  we  will  here  remark,  that 
long  before  .Judge  Campbell  presented  his 
valuable  statistics  to  the  nation,  Nathaui 
Rothschild  told  a  prominent  Ameiicaa  that 
any  nation  which  agreed  to  pay  more  than  4 
per  cent,  for  a  large  loan,  and  especially  fon 
a  long  time,  was  sure  to  land  in  bankruptoy.. 

DEMONSTBABLB  BBBULTS  AS  TO  THB  HATIOm. 

The  amount  of  our  interest- bearing  na<- 
tional  debt,  July  1st,  1876,  was  $1,709,401,800.. 
As  the  interest  on  the  same  will  easily  av- 
erage 6  per  cent.,  a  reduction  to  8.  per 
cent,  would  effect  an  annual  economy,  of 
$61,284,789.  With  this  economy  we  eould 
easily  appropriate  a  sinking-fund  of  li  per 
cent,  or  $17,094,180,  which,  invested:  at  that 
rate  each  year,  would,  in  less^  thaa  forty-seven 
years,  pay  off  the  entire  national  debt  (See 
Actuarial  tables.) 

DBMOSSTBABLB  B88inkT»  i*  TO  INDIYroUALB. 

Imagine  a  farmer,  si^  John  Smith,  with 

Afltnn worth,  eay *^^ 

Stock,  worth,  Bay.... 


Total ^. 

He  owea  a  mortgage  of . 


I     HIa e<i|iity,.or net  owm^fshicli.. 


.$10,000 
.     6,000 

.$16,000 
.     6,000 


...$^0,000 
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With  the  hardest  work  and  closest  econ- 
omy he  can  clear  8i  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
investment,  say  $500;  he  pays  interest  on 
$5,000  at  10  per  cent.,  $500,  and  has  nothing 
left,  and  is  breaking  down  with  hard  work, 
anxiety,  privation,  and  increasing  years. 

If  the  Government  rate  should  be  8  per 
cent.,  Mr.  Smith  might,  perhaps,  have  to  pay 
4  per  cent.,  which  would  be  $200  per  year, 
leaving  from  his  $500  earnings  $800  per 
year  sinking-fund  for  ultimate  extinction  of 
the  incumbrance.  This  $800,  each  year  in- 
vested at  4  per  cent.,  by  payment  on  princi- 
pal or  loaning  to  a  neighbor  on  good  secu- 
rity, would,  at  the  end  of  twelve   years, 


amount  to  $5,018.90,  which  would  clear  bis 
place  handsomely — a  much  more  desirable 
result  than  the  fashion  which  is  daily  getting 
more  in  vogue  of  being  sold  out  by  the 
sherifT,  with,  perhaps,  a  judgm^it  written  up 
against  him  in  addition. 

We  are  now  the  laughing-stock  and  by- 
word of  all  civilization,  that,  with  our  pro- 
fessed free  institutions,  regard  for  the  rights 
of  humanity,  natural  endowments,  and  indi- 
vidual intelligence,  we  are  more  the  slaves 
of  usury  and  usurers  than  any  other  civilized 
nation.    Shall  we  change  this  ?    If  not,  why 

not?  JOH27  G.  DBEW. 

Blibabbth,  N.  J. 


SOME    OF    THE    INSTITUTIONS    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


OF  the  wonderful  city  4»f  the  Qolden  Gate 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  and 
yet  the  subject  has  hardly  been  touched. 
No  city  in  the  Union  presents  such  peculiar 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  duLracter,  and 
for  studying  the  peculiarities  of  races  as  this. 
Its  people,  gathered  from  almost  every  na- 
tion under  the  sun,  are  marked  by  habits, 
modes  of  thought,  and  intensity  of  action 
such  as  exist  nowhere  else. 

PIONEBBS^  HALL. 

Remarkable  beyond  all  others  are  the 
"  Forty-niners,"  as  they  delight  to  call  them- 
«elYes,  a  genial,  enterprising  class  of  men,  for 
whom  no  ideas  are  too  large  and  no  project 
too  magnificent.  ThcTisitor  to  San  Francis- 
co ahould  seek  through  some  one  of  these 
gentlemen  an  opportunity  to  enter  Pioneers* 
Hdll,  thcclub  house  of  the  association.  This 
is  a  large,  substantial,  three-story  building, 
at  the  lower  end  of  Montgomery  Street, 
where  day  and  evening  any  number  of  the 
members  may  be  found  engaged  in  reading, 
in  social  chat,  or  in  friendly  games. 

The  building  contains  a  large  hall,  in  which 
are  held  the  business  and  social  gatherings 
(]f  the  society ;  an  ante-room,  in  which  is  a 
small  but  unique  collection  of  historical 
relics;  a  well-lighted,  cosily-frimished  read- 
ing-room and  library ;  a  club-room,  with  (I 
am  sorry  to  say)  a  small,  well-kept  bar  as  an 
appendage;  and  a  sitting-room,  containing 
two  small  cabinets  filled  with  the  choicest 


specimens  of  ores,  representing  nearly-  every 
mine  in  California,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 

Here  you  will  find  the  men  who  have  made 
California  what  it  i&  Few  of  them  are  dd^ 
the'  majority  have,  to  all  appearances,  scarce- 
ly reached  their  prime.  To  see  them  at  their 
club  you  would  hardly  believe  that  these 
were  the  men  who  braved  perils  by  land  and 
sea  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  the  great 
exodus  from  the  States,  and  who  have  since 
built  the  city  through  whose  thronged  streets 
you  have  been  walking  with  feelings  of  min- 
gled pleasure  and  amazement.  The  hearty 
familiarity  of  each  with  the  others  is  a  notice 
able  feature  of  this  club.  Tou  have  none  of 
the  stiff  **  mistering  "  that  p«-vades  gather- 
ings of  solid  men  elsewhere ;  neither  do  they 
indulge  in  the  titular  Americanism  of  colon^ 
migor,  or  squire.  It  is  Hank,  Bob,  Charley, 
Bill,  and  other  familiar  nicknames  to  the  end 
of  the  catalogue. 

There  are  in  the  reading-room  two  libra- 
ries, one  for  reference  only,  the  other  for  cir- 
culation among  the  members  and  their  fami- 
lies. On  the  tables  are  leading  papers  from 
all  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
English  and  American  periodicals  and  illus- 
trated papers.  A  large,  finely-finished  globe 
stands  in  a  comer,  and  on  the  walls  several 
pictures  are  hung.  The  walls  of  the  hall  are 
decorated  with  life-size  portraits  of  the  many 
presidents  of  the  societyi  Among  the  relics 
are  garments  wom  by  Grant  and  Sherman  in 
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their  campaigns.  Bnt  these  great  soldiers 
are  claimed  as  **  pioneers,"  and  are  held  in 
enthusiastic  r^ard  by  CTery  genuine  *•  Forty- 
niner." 

Many  are  the  racy  stories  one  could  gather 
at  this  club,  and  it  is  a  marrel  that  the  en- 
terprising reporters  of  the  "Frisco"  press 
have  not  drawn  lai^ely  upon  the  rich  placer 
of  historical  reminiscences  daily  imearthed 
there.  A  stranger  would  expect  to  hear  loud, 
boisterous  language,  heavily  spiced  with 
oaths  from  these  original  gold  diggers,  and 
to  listen  to  the  vernacular  of  some  of  Brett 
Harte's  heroes.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  , 
kind  even  in  the  card-room,  where,  by  the 
way,  gambling  is  never  permitted,  the  rules 
of  the  club  on  this  subject  being  very  strin- 
gent Here  you  will  meet  a  millionaire  whose 
income  is  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  dollars 
fc  month  from  his  gold  mines,  and  whose 
ships  whiten  the  ocean  all  the  way  to  his 
coal  mines  at  Bellingham  Bay.  His  whist 
partner  opposite  is  one  of  the  principal  own- 
ers of  a  mill  in  Washington  Territory  that 
flaws  one  million  feet  of  lumber  daily,  and 
loads  ships  for  China,  Australia,  Chili,  and 
other  Pacific  ports,  besides  sending  annually 
several  large  cargoes  of  spars  for  the  use  of 
the  British  navy. 

Yonder  bright-eyed,  full-bearded  man  is  he 
who  has  built  up  the  Overland  Monthly  into 
a  first-class  periodical,  the  best  exponent  of 
the  vast  and  varied  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Slope.  That  sharp-featured,  pleasant- voiced, 
slight  man,  so  full  of  nervous  energy,  is  he 
who  established  the  first  express  in  Califor- 
nia, and  carried  to  the  miners  at  their  remote 
gulches  letters  and  papers  from  home.  There 
sits  a  genial,  round-headed  man,  with  a  mer- 
ry, black  eye,  and  a  fund  of  quiet  humor  in 
his  talk,  who  was  one  of  the  first  newspaper 
men  on  the  coast,  and  assisted  in  establish- 
ing the  AUa,  That  man  yonder  with  blue 
syes,  full,  tranquil  features,  and  dark  hair, 
was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Vigilantes  in 
those  days  when  the  majesty  of  citizenship 
asserted  itself  by  putting  down  the  villains 
who  had  destroyed  the  elective  franchise, 
and  filled  the  offices  of  justice  with  creatures 
of  their  own  stamp.  That  jolly  ol.d  gentle- 
man, with  strong  aquiline  nose  on  his  kindly 
fkce^  is  a  beloved  physician,  gentle  as  a 
woman  when  with  his  patients,  and  rarely 


skilled  in  the  healing  art,  to  which  he  has 
been  devoted  for  nearly  half  a  century.  That 
quiet  gentleman  (dresMd  in  the  finest  broad- 
clothX  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with 
his  companion,  is  a  profound  lawyer,  a  poet 
of  no  mean  merit,  a  fine-art  amateur,  and, 
withal,  the  most  modest  and  unassuming  of 
men* 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  others  wor* 
thy  of  note ;  engineers  from  the  mountains 
on  a  visit  to  their  old  "pards; "  geologists, 
whose  practical  knowledge  would  put  to 
shame  the  smattering  of  many  so-called  pro- 
fessors; sheep-raisers,  whose  fiocks  count  by 
tens  of  thousands;  farmers  from  the  San 
Joaquin,  who  left  their  rockers  in  the  gpilches 
years  ago  for  the  better  gain  from  cradling 
golden  grain  in  that  wonderful  valley. 

THB  IfBBCHAVTS'  BXCHAKOB. 

But  asking  the  reader  to  visit  Pioneers' 
Hall  for  himself,  let  us  take  a  short  walk  to 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  on  California,  the 
Wall  Street  of  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  mas- 
sive granite  building,  four  or  tye  stories 
high,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  designed.  All  the  upper  stories  are 
filled  with  offices,  occupied  largely  by  brok- 
ers, mining  companies,  and  lawyers.  The 
first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  Exchange.  A 
telegraphic  instrument  is  all  day  long  tick- 
ing intelligence  of  the  markets,  the  arrival 
and  sailing  of  ships  at  various  ports,  and 
many  other  matters  of  interest  to  commercial 
men.  On  huge  blackboards,  covering  the 
wall  of  that  portion  of  the  main  room  vailed 
off  for  an  office,  a  clerk  records  in  bold,  run* 
ning  hand  the  shipping  intelligence  from  the 
Columbia  River,  from  Pnget  Sound,  and 
from  the  local  ports,  also  the  condition  of 
the  sea,  the  weather,  and  the  course  of  the 
wind  outside  the  harbor.  On  both  sides  of 
the  room  are  long  rows  of  forms,  on  which 
are  filed  papers  from  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, from  Mexico,  British  Columbia,  South 
America,  China,  and  Australia.  Several  cir- 
cular tables  occupy  the  center  of  the  room, 
with  plenty  of  good  stout  chairs  for  those 
who  need  them.  Here  meet  the  great  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  and  the  foreigners  come 
there  to  trade.  You  hear  the  gabble  of  the 
Chinaman  mingle  with  the  liquid  accents  of 
the  Spanish  provincial  tongue,  and  the  rough 
hearty  tones  of  John  Bull    It  is  a  great  re 
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•art  for  captains,  mates,  and  old  salts  whose 
days  of  voyaging  are  ended.  There  goes  a 
daintily-dressed  man,  the  picture  of  a  Broad« 
way  swell  in  attire,  even  to  his  nicely  gloved 
hands.  You  would  scarcely  call  him  a  sailor, 
and  yet  he  served  the  cause  he  had  been 
taught  to  think  right  on  one  of  the  rebel 
cruisers,  and  he  now  commands  one  of  the 
ocean  steamers  registered  at  this  port,  and 
bears,  as  he  deserves  to,  the  reputation  of  a 
bold,  trusty,  and  skillful  officer.  In  striking 
contrast  to  him  is  another,  a  stout,  nigged 
man  of  eight-and-thirty,  or  thereabouts,  with 
heavy  blonde  side-whiskers  and  moustache, 
who  walks  with  the  square  tread  of  one  ac- 
customed to  hold  himself  firmly  when  the 
storm  winds  rage  and  the  mighty  billows 
bear  down  upon  his  ship  with  terrible  maj- 
esty. That  man  was  a  bom  sailor,  inherit- 
ing a  love  for  the  ocean  from  his  father  and 
his  maternal  grandfather,  both  distinguished 
officers  of  the  American  navy.  Liberally  ed- 
ucated (or  in  the  midst  of  a  collegiate  course), 
he  ran  away  to  sea,  shipped  before  the  mast, 
and  by  his  own  pluck  and  innate  fitness  for 
the  vocation  commanded  a  first-class  clipper 
ship  soon  after  he  passed  his  teens.  One  of 
the  first  of  our  young  sailors  to  leave  a  prof- 
itable situation  in  the  merchant  service,  and 
volunteer  for  the  Union  cause,  he  distin* 
guished  himself  under  fire  many  times,  and 
received  rapid  promotion.  Too  proud  and 
high-spirited  to  submit  to  the  red  tape  and 
snubbing  in  which  so  many  of  the  regulars 
indulge,  he  returned  to  the  mercantile  ma*- 
rine  at  the  close  of  the  war.  At  present 
without  a  command,  h^  goes  daily  to  the 
Exchange  and  keeps  himself  posted  on  all 
matters  affecting  his  vocation.  If  any  one 
wants  one  of  the  most  skillful,  intnppid,  and 
faithful  officers  this  country  can  produce, 
there  he  stands,  ready  for  a  commission. 

Tender  is  one  of  the  "  old  'uns."  See  that 
stout  cane  come  down  while  he  announces 
his  Bu'nsby-like  opinion*  Notice  the  lumpy 
left  cheek,  forced  out  of  shape  by  full  forty 
years  of  **  quidding ; "  and  that  white,  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat,  pushed  well  back  from 
the  brows  to  enable  him  to  take  an  observa- 
tion. He  is  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  Ex- 
change, and  is  never  missing  from  that  same 
chair  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  noon. 
There  is  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  blustering 


chap,  with  a  coarse  fisoe,  a  sloochy  look  lo 
his  dress,  and  a  general  air  of  hot  whiskey 
about  him.  He  is  one  of  the  *' cutters  un- 
der,*' a  class  of  men  who  have  done  much  to 
d^^rade  sea  service  by  offering  to  accept 
commands  at  greatly  redueed  wages,  thus 
pandering  to  the  cupidity  of  riiip-owneri, 
and  driving  better  men  (like  the  one  before 
referred  to)  from  the  calling  to  which  by  na- 
ture and  education  they  are  best  adapted. 
Too  many  of  the  steamship  owners  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  given  to  this  policy,  and,  in 
their  greed,  expose  valuable  treasures  and 
invaluable  lives  to  the  ignorance  of  the  ^  cut- 
ters under,"  whom  they  have  made  captataa. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  line  between 
"Frisco"  and  the  Columbia  River,  which, 
with  one  or  two  notaUe  exceptions,  is  offi- 
cered by  men  who,  in  New  York,  would  not 
be  accepted  as  second  mates  for  fishing 
smacks. 

THS  STOCK  BOABD. 

Leaving  the  Exchange  we  enter,  a  door  or 
two  beyond,  the  Stock  Board,  now  in  full 
blast,  and  presenting  a  scene  of  as  much  ex- 
citement as  its  namesake  in  New  York.  The 
"  caller  "  of  this  Babel  attracts  universal  at- 
tention from  strangers.  A  large,  handsome, 
smooth-faced  blonde,  with  a  bell-toned  voice, 
a  clear  head,  and  of  imperturbable  coolness, 
he  reigns  supreme  above  the  surrounding 
din,  and  over  the  chaos  of  sounds  rings  out 
his  calls  with  startling  distinctness  and  nev- 
er^ailing  accuracy.  It  may  truthfully  be 
said  that  he  is  famous  in  his  calling;  but  he 
is  famous,  also,  for  something  else.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  the  volunteer  fire  department 
(the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country),  the 
belle  of  "Frisco,"  beautiful,  accomplished, 
wealthy,  and  freakish,  became  the  patron 
and  pet  of  the  firemen.  Hundreds  of  suitors 
sought  her  hand.  Her  eccentricities  were 
the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  the  topic  of 
many  q>iciy  locals.  But  she,  the  much-courted 
maiden,  yielded  at  last  to  the  fascinating 
voice  of  the  caller,  and  he  is  quite  as  well 
known  for  that  achievement  as  for  his  un- 
equalled skill  in  the  Stock  Board.  In  this 
excited  throng  of  wide-awake  men  there  are 
many  worthy  of  study.  I  note  one  whose 
operations  are  always  on  the  largest  scak^ 
who  has  been  utterly  bankrupt  many  timei^ 
and   as  often  retrieved  himself  in  a  £ew 
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months.  But  recently  he  rose  from  worse 
than  nothing  to  the  ownership  of  over  half  a 
million  dollars  in  gold,  the  result  of  a  month 
of  soocessfbl  gambling  in  this  room  and  on 
the  street.  Very  few  men  or  women  in 
^  Frisco  "  escape  the  baleful  contagion  of  this 
Stock  Board,  and  hundreds  of  brokers  live 
in  luxury  upon  the  profits  of  the  excitement 
The  Chronicle^  an  ably-K;onducted  daily, 
ayalled  itself  of  the  protracted  excitement  of 
a  year  or  more  ago  to  show  up  the  tricks  and 
deyioes  of  the  brokers,  experts,  and  *^  mining 
sharps,''  and  tried  to  destroy  the  illusions  of 
the  masses.  But  it  did  no  good ;  the  fever 
had  to  mn  its  course,  and  the  multitude  of 


yictims  it  left  behind  will  be  no  preventiye 
to  a  similar  rudi  when  the  managers  think 
best  to  start  it  The  Chronide  illustrates  the 
power  of  energy,  enterprise,  and  pluck.  Its 
proprietors,  two  brothers,  a  few  years  ago 
were  newsboys.  By  industry  and  frugality 
they  acquired  some  little  capital,  and  taking 
this  paper,  then  a  bankrupt  concern,  they 
pushed  it  vigorously,  fighting  monopolies 
with  obstinate  daring,  exposing  frauds, 
abuses,  and  shams  with  boldness,  and  so  won 
upon  the  popular  heart  that  they  have  gained 
an  unprecedented  sale  in  that  city,  and  es- 
tablished their  paper  on  a  sound  basis.* 

BESP. 


Tnw  |>)ill««Mphy  U  •  rtT«UUoa  oT  th«  DlrlM  will  wmaUMtd  la  cfMUon ;  It  bamoalBM  wtth  all  tnrtb,  uid  aui  not  with  Impontty  bt  u«gl0ct«l.— Cbmit. 


EHA9CEL    KANT. 

A  YIBW  OF  HIB  PHILOSOPHY  AND  BOaAL  LIFB. 


THE  whole  of  the  biography  of  this  re- 
markable man  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  He  was  bom  at  Konigsberg,^in 
the  yeat  1724,  of  poor  though  honest  and  ex- 
cellent parents;  received  his  early  education 
at  the  free  school  in  that  town ;  was  support- 
ed at  college  at  first  by  a  benevolent  uncle, 
and  after  that  supported  himself  as  a  private 
tutor  in  a  family  residing  some  short  distance 
in  the  country.  When  thirty  years  old  he 
returned  to  the  university  of  his  native  town, 
labored  fifteen  years  as  a  private  professor, 
and  continued  his  professional  career  all  his 
life,  without  any  variation,  until  he  died  at 
the  good  old  age  of  four-score  years.  During 
the  whole  of  this  long  life  he  had  never  been 
fifty  miles  away  from  his  native  place,  nor 
had  even  sought  variety  at  home  through 
the  sympathy  of  a  wife  and  the  endearments 
of  a  family.  Regarded,  therefore,  from  with- 
out, Ejmt's  life  was  about  as  dull,  prosaic, 
monotonous,  and  uninteresting  a  piece  of 
human  pilgrimage  as  it  can  well  fall  to  the 
lot  of  any  mortal  to  present  to  the  eye  of  a 
curious  observer.    And  yet  this  prosaic  man 


does  really  form,  in  many  respects,  an  era  in 
human  history.  That  quiet  life  of  his  on  the 
distant  shore  of  the  Baltic  emitted  a  light 
and  a  power  the  infiuence  of  which  on  the 
processes  of  human  thought  we  can  hardly 
compare  with  any  other  than  that  of  Aristotle 
in  the  ancient  world,  and  Bacon  in  the  new. 
And  if  it  is  asked  how  it  was  that  a  soliti^ 
thinker  could  produce  this  efiect,  in  an  age, 
too,  when  thought  was  already  fully  awake ; 
if  it  is  asked  how  a  life  so  remote  from  the 
world,  so  unobtrusive,  so  unconnected  with 
all  the  great  movements  of  human  affairs 
during  the  last  century,  should  have  estab- 
lished SO  lasting  an  infiuepce  upon  society, 
we  reply  by  pointing  to  Kant's  personality  as 
being  beyond  any  other  of  his  age  the  repre* 
sentative  and  the  champion  of  moral  truth. 
The  earlier  portion  of  Kant's  life  was  spent 
evidently  in  an  extensive  and  thorough  cul- 
tivation of  all  the  then  known  resources  of 

*  The  mannicript  of  this  reallj  entertaining  article 
had  been  on  hand  for  some  time  pdor  to  its  publication. 
WUl  the  reader  pardan  any  aeeailng  anaohroniama  tm 
this  aoconnt  T— Sd. 
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literature  and  science.  His  classical  acquire- 
ments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  memory 
remained  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  stored  with  the  choicest  passages  of  an- 
cient literature,  whether  in  the  form  of  poet- 
ry or  prose.  To  mathematical  studies  he  de- 
voted himself  so  ardently  and  successfully 
that  he  was  for  some  time  called  to  fill  the 
chair  of  mathematics  and  physics  in  his  na- 
tive university.  Physical  science  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  life  a  favorite  study.  Phys- 
ical and  experimental  philosophy  he  loved 
and  eagerly  pursued,  but  he  would  not  ad- 
mit that  the  results  and  lessons  of  mere  out- 
ward experience 
were  ever  destin- 
ed to  replace  all 
the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  reason 
and  conscience 
and  human  hope 
in  the  Infinite 
and  the  immor 
tal.  It  was  un- 
der this  two-fold 
pressure  of  ideas, 
under  the  enthu- 
siasm he  felt  for 
the  Newtonian 
principles,  on  the 
one  side,  as  giv- 
ing the  grandest 
views  of  God's 
universe  around 
us,  and  under  the 
still  deeper  pul- 
sations of  a  high 
and  noble  con- 
science on  the 
other,  a  conscience  which  prized  moral  worth 
beyond  all  that  is  greatest  in  nature  herself 
— it  was  under  the  pressure  of  these  two  im- 
pulses that  Emajiuel  Kant  grew  up  to  the 
idea  of  inaugurating  a  philosophic  system 
which  should  mark  out  clearly  the  limits  of 
experience  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  aflHrmed 
the  eternal  obligations  of  moral  truth  on  the 
other. 

As  a  professor,  Kant  lectured  on  a  consid- 
erable variety  of  subjects,  and  it  is  a  some- 
what significant  fact  that  it  was  not  in  the 
department  of  metaphysics  properly  so  called 
that  he  shone  the  most  brilliantly,  or  awak- 
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ened  the  deepest  interest  among  his  aadieoce. 
In  fact,  he  generally  gave  his  lectures  on  logic 
and  metaphysics  from  the  printed  text-books 
of  other  writers,  criticising,  correcting,  and 
enlarging  as  he  went  through  them.  Some  of 
his  favorite  topics  of  public  instruction  were 
anthropology,  ethnology,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy generally.  These  lectures  he  gave 
with  remarkable  geniality,  pouring  out  a 
prodigious  fund  of  accurate  knowledge,  l>oth 
respecting  men  with  their  modes  and  habits 
of  life,  and  respecting  countries  with  all  that 
was  most  distinctive  in  their  physical  fea- 
tures. Metaphysics  was  the  hard,  solitary 
work  of  his  in- 
tellect, and  he 
very  rarely  talk- 

ed*  about    them 

• 

either  at  home  or 
in  society.  Men, 
things,  countries; 
and  life  —  in  .a 
word,  with  all 
its  changing  hoes 
— these  were  the 
occupations  and 
amusements  of 
his  lighter  mo- 
ments. 

Kant^s  friend- 
ships evinced  a 
tenderness  of 
heart  which  one 
would  hardly 
have  looked  for 
in  connection 
with  so  stoical  a 
nature.  His  most 
intimate  fnend 
was  one  Green,  an  Englishman  of  stroag 
though  eccentric  character.  Their  friend- 
ship began  by  a  singular  adventure.  Kant, 
who  in  his  early  life  especially  was  an  ardeat 
politician,  was  descanting  one  day  somewhat 
publicly  on  the  American  war,  which  had 
just  broken  out,  and  was  reflecting  strongly 
on  the  folly  of  England  in  provoking  it. 
As  he  was  talking?,  a  young  Englishman  in- 
terrupted the  conversation  by  a  violent 
ebullition  of  anger,  declaring  that  Kant  had 
grossly  insulted  his  country,  and  challenged 
him  to  fight  a  duel  with  him  on  the  spot^ 
Instead  of  fighting,  Kant  reasoned  with  him 
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on  the  subject  with  so  mach  power,  gentle- 
ness, and  eloquence  that  Qreen  was  complete- 
ly convinced  of  his  rectitude,  and  commenced 
on  that  very  day  a  friendship  with  him  which 
was  only  terminated  by  death.  For  many 
years  daring  the  middle  period  of  his  life 
Kant  spent  a  portion  of  every  day  with 
Qreen.  The  mode  of  their  intercourse  has 
•omething  so  singular  and  fresh  about  it  as 
to  surprise  if  not  amuse  the  reader.  Kant 
went  every  afternoon  soon  after  dinner  to 
Greenes  house,  and  found  him  uniformly 
asleep  in  his  arm-chair.  Instead  of  waking 
him  up,  he  sat  down  in  another  and  went  to 
sleep  himself.  Soon  after,  the  bank  director, 
Kuffinan,  dropped  in  and  did  the  same.  An- 
other Englishman,  named  Motherby,  came  at 
a  given  hour  and  joined  the  society,  when  all 
of  them  woke  up  and  commenced  their  social 
intercourse,  which  continued  till  seven  o'clock 
precisely.  After  Green's  death  Kant  entirely 
changed  his  mode  of  spending  the  after  part 
of  the  day.  He  always  dined  at  home,  and 
entertained  every  day  a  select  company  of 
friends  at  his  table,  usually  from  three  to  six 
in  number.  But  at  the  hour  when  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  meet  his  bosom  com- 
panions in  Green's  house,  his  guests  always 
took  their  departure.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
could  now  devote  the  time  which  had  been 
sacred  to  friendship  only  to  solitude  and 
meditation.  Certain  it  is  that  his  heart 
never  ceased  to  vibrate  at  the  thought  of 
those  who  were  gone,  and  that  their  images 


ever  dwelt  within  it  as  a  fragrant  and  holy 
memory. 

Although  Kant  had  comparatively  little 
intercourse  with  his  family,  as  living  alto- 
gether in  another  sphere  of  thought,  as  well 
as  social  life,  yet  he  always  stood  ready  to 
aid  them  in  every  way  by  his  counsel,  his 
sympathy,  his  time,  his  money,  and  his  influ- 
ence. Toward  his  students  he  acted  almost 
in  a  paternal  character.  If  timid,  he  encour- 
aged them;  if  poor,  he  helped  them ;  if  bold, 
he  checked  them;  if  ambitious,  he  guided 
them.  Wherever  he  saw  modest  worth  and 
integrity  of  purpose  he  was  always  ready 
with  his  sympathy  and  his  aid.  This  arose 
from  the  intense  respect  he  always  bore  for 
human  nature  as  such.  He  believed  heartily, 
earnestly,  lovingly  in  that  nature.  He  saw 
in  the  moral  constitution  of  man  an  element 
of  infinite  worth,  and  he  measured  every 
humble  virtue,  every  good  resolution,  by 
the  intense  greatness  and  incalculable  value 
of  the  principle  from  which  he  knew  that  it 
sprang.  Alive,  indeed,  he  was  to  the  sins 
and  follies  of  humanity,  keeping  before  him 
ever  so  high  a  standard  of  virtue  he  could 
not  but  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  universal 
deviations  from  it,  but  he  could  never  be- 
lieve that  men  were  to  be  made  better  by 
hard  depreciation.  His  principle  was,  once 
give  a  man  faith  in  his  own  moral  nature, 
and  in  the  God  who  made  it,  and  so  far  you 
lead  him  on  the  road  toward  restoration, 
toward  virtue,  and  toward  happiness. 

AHDRBW  HABDIB,   U.D. 


A    PLEA    FOB    BED    HAIB. 


rr  one  of  the  public  schools,  for  which  our 
State  (Michigan)  is  so  jnstigr  celebrated, 
a  graduating  essay  was  recently  read  which 
aeeras  altogether  too  good  for  the  slight  cir- 
culation it  received  through  the  columns  of 
a  country  newspaper ;  and  so,  knowing  your 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  different  types 
dt  character,  and  the  signs  by  which  each 
may  be  distinguished,  I  venture  to  prepare  a 
synopsis  of  the  essay,  which  was  written  by 
Miss  Stdla  B.  Randall,  a  member  of  the  class 
of  '75,  at  Nlles,  Mich.  Perhaps,  being  an 
*'  interested  party,"  I  have  looked  upon  the 
production  with  partial  eyes,  but  so  far  as 


my  observation  and  experience  have  gone,  it 
seems  true  in  the  main.  I  never  knew  but 
one  villain  with  red  hair,  and  his  eyes  were 
very  black  and  small — an  unusual  combina- 
tion with  auburn  locks.  In  his  case,  large 
Acquisitiveness  made  him  barter  everything 
for  gold.  The  mother  of  a  large  family, 
about  half  of  whom  were  '^  intense  blondes," 
with  red  hair,  onoe  remarked  to  me  that  she' 
did  not  think  these  were  any  more  passion- 
ate or  harder  to  manage  than  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

In  a  recent  visit   to  the    State  Reform 
School,  which  now  contains  over  270  boys,  I 
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flcanned  them  with  thiB  sulject  in  view,  and 
found  only  eight  with  red  hair,  while  the 
large  majority  of  them  were  very  dark-com- 
plexioned, their  craninma  broad,  foreheads 
low,  showing  a  large  development  of  Ck>m- 
bativeness  and  Destmctiveness,  and  of  the 
selfish  and  animal  faculties  and  propensities 
generally,  while  their  moral  and  intellectual 
natures  were  deficient  or  uncultivated. 

Really,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  time  somebody 
came  to  the  defense  of  this  much-slandered 
class  of  individuals,  and  Miss  Randall  has 
quite  forcibly  shown  that  red  hair  is  seldom 
found  on  the  worst  heads,  is  rarely  put  in 
prison,  or  fired  with  cruelty,  or  dyed  with 
blood.  Here  is  in  substance  what  she 
said: 

Form  and  feature  indicate  character.  The 
most  careless  observer  scrutinizes  these  with 
a  criticism  that  the  indelible  lines  would 
gladly  resent  Upright  carriage,  firm,  nerv- 
ous steps  are  evidence  of  self-reliance  and 
force.  Heavy,  shamble  steps^  a  loose,  slouch- 
ing figure  betoken  weakness  and  irresolution. 
A  Roman  nose,  curved  like  a  hawk^s  beak,  is 
a  symbol  of  Acquisitiveness,  and  in  its  pres- 
ence we  naturally  look  to  our  pockets.  Thin, 
flat  lips,  shutting  closely  over  the  teeth,  like 
the  jaws  of  a  steel-trap,  tell  of  a  stem  will 
as  unbending  as  fate. 

But  of  physical  features,  both  rare  and 
common,  none  have  a  more  established  repu- 
tation than  red  hair.  He  or  she  whose  hair 
has  caught  its  tinge  from  the  sunset,  or  been 
dyed  with  carroto,  is  a  marked  character. 
Suspicion  and  prejudice,  fostered  and  kept 
alive  by  tradition,  give  to  the  unfortunate 
p#ssessor  of  red  hair  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion. 

This  condition  of  things  has  now  been 
borne  just  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for  amia- 
ble human  natures  to  be  calumniated  in 
dlence,  and,  as  an  interested  party,  I  come  to 
the  defense  of  the  rufous  temperament.  la  it 
true  in  races  and  individuals  that  quick  pas- 
sion, implacable  jealousy,  and  cruel  hatred, 
leading  to  domestic  broils  and  open  crime, 
have  raised  a  red  flag  over  their  fortress  of 
clay  as  a  warning  of  danger  f 

Let  us  take  the  testimony  of  history  as  to 
traits  of  character  in  the  races  of  men.  The 
Italians — black  haired  and  dark-complex- 
ioned— are  notoriously  cruel  and  passionate; 


so  of  the  Spaniards,  their  Inquisition  giring 
terrible  proofs  of  the  fact  The  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  with  their  tawny  skins,  and 
straight,  black  hair,  are  considered  revenge- . 
ful  and  blood-thirsty  b^ond  all  other  raoea 
Opposed  to  these  are  the  Russians,  Scandin- 
avians, and  Germans,  fair-haired  and  red- 
whiskered,  and  never,  in  all  history,  noted 
for  cunning  or  cruelty. 

Our  State  prison  at  Jackson  furnishes  pnx^ 
that  our  greatest  sinners  are  not  of  the  rulbiis 
temperament  Out  of  740  prisoners  but  ten 
have  red  hair,  and  three  of  these  are  only 
slightly  tinged.  Last  May,  Sing  Sing  prison 
held  within  its  walls  over  1,500  convicts,  and 
not  one  in  forty  had  auburn  tresses,  and  the 
Superintendent  mentions  it  as  a  singular 
fiact  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  tiie  crim- 
inals are  dark,  while  blondes  are  seldom  or 
never  seen  in  the  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  Henry  Clay — so  elo- 
quent in  speech,  with  such  a  gentle  dignity 
of  form  and  bearing  that  he  was  sometimes 
compared  to  the  graceful  elm— is  described 
as  having  auburn  hair.  In  him,  person,  in- 
tellect, eloquence,  and  courage  united  to 
form  a  character  flt  to  command.  He  fired 
with  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  controlled  by 
his  amazing  wilL 

Phil  Sheridan,  the  invincible  general,  who 
has  been  credited  with  much  bodily  and 
mental  endurance,  mingled  with  coolnev 
and  swift  energy,  is  one  of  the  most  populsr 
commanders  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
partakes  of  the  rufous  temperament 

**  Think  over  your  acquaintances ;  are  not 
the  sharp-tongued,  the  fretters,  and  the 
scolds  in  the  main  dark-haired  t  Grant  thev 
faults,  do  you  not  look  for  energy,  frankneM, 
generosity,  ambition,  and  high  sense  of 
honor  in  th^  light-haired  t  Though  sensi- 
tive and  watchful,  they  are  forgiving  and 
warm-hearted ;  quick  to  resent  an  injury,  as 
quick  to  repay  a  favor.  In  the  UiOt  of  all 
this,  should  not  the  ill-founded  prc|)udios 
against  red  hair  and  the  rufous  temperamflBt 
be  uprooted  from  the  hearts  of  the  public  t 
And  you,  my  classmates,  while  you,  in  the 
years  to  come,  go  mourning  your  gray  locks, 
my  golden  hair  will  remain  untoudied  by 
the  finger  of  Time,  for  ^Nature  never  qioils 
what  she  takes  to  much  pains  to  makew' " 

H.  X.  XAKHIlfa 
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In  mediffiTal  Rome,  I  know  not  where, 
There  stood  tn  image  with  its  arm  in  air. 
And  on  its  lifted  finger,  shining  clear^ 
A  golden  ring  with  the  device,  **  Stril^e  here  1  ** 
Greatly  the  people  wondered,  though  none  gnessed 
The  meaning  that  these  words  bnt  half  expressed, 
Until  a  learned  clerk,  who  at  noonday 
With  downcast  eyes  was  passing  on  his  way. 
Paused,  and  observed  the  spot,  and  marked  it  well, 
Whereon  the  shadow  of  the  finger  fell; 
And,  coming  back  at  midnight,  delved  and  fonnd 
A  secret  stairway  leading  underground. 
Down  this  he  passed  into  a  spacious  hall, 
Lit  by  a  fiaming  Jewel  on  the  wall ; 
And  opposite  a  bracen  statue  stood 
With  bow  and  shaft  in  threatening  attitude. 
Upon  ite  forehead,  like  a  coronet, 
Were  these  mysterious  words  of  menace  set: 
"That  which  I  am,  X  am,  my  fatal  aim 
^Nono  can  escape,  not  even  yon  luminious  flame.*' 
Midway  the  hall  was  a  fair  table  placed, 
With  cloth  of  gold,  and  golden  cups  enchased 
With  rubies,  and  the  pkites  and  knives  were  gold, 
And  gold  the  bread  and  viands  manifold. 
Around  it,  silent,  motionless  and  sad. 
Were  seated  gallant  knights  in  armor  clad. 
And  ladies  beautiful  with  plume  and  zone, 
But  they  were  stone,  their  hearts  within  were  stone, 
And  the  vast  hall  was  filled  in  every  part 
With  silent  crowds,  stony  in  face  and  heart 


Long  at  the  scene,  bewildered  and  amazed. 
The  trembling  clerk  in  speechless  wonder  gazed ; 
Then  from  the  table,  by  his  greed  made  bold. 
He  seised  a  goblet  and  a  knife  of  gold. 
And  suddenly  from  their  seats  the  guests  upsprang, 
The  vaulted  ceilings  with  loud  clamors  rang. 
The  archer  .sped  his  arrow  at  their  call. 
Shattering  the  lambent  jewel  on  the  wall, 
And  all  was  dark  around  and  overhead  ;— 
Stark  on  the  floor  the  luckless  clerk  lay  dead. 

The  writer  of  this  legend  then  records 
Its  ghostly  application  in  these  words: 
The  image  is  the  Adversary  old. 
Whose  beckoning  finger  points  to  realms  of  gold. 
Our  lusts  and  passions  are  the  downward  stair 
That  leads  the  soul  from  a  diviner  air; 
The  archer.  Death ;  the  flaming  Jewel,  Life ; 
Terrestrial  goods,  the  goblet  and  the  knife ; 
The  knights  and  ladies,  all  whose  flesh  and  bone 
By  avarice  had  been  hardened  into  stone ; 
The  clerk,  the  scholar  whom  the  love  of  pelf 
Tempts  from  his  books  and  fh)m  his  nobler  self. 
The  scholar  and  the  world !  the  endless  strife, 
The  discord  in  the  harmonies  of  life  I 
The  love  of  learning,  the  sequestered  nooks. 
And  all  the  sweet  serenity  of  books ; 
The  market-place,  the  eager  love  of  gain. 
Whose  aim  is  vanity,  and  whose  end  is  pain. 
^From  '*  Lcmgfellow'i  Morturi  Salutamwi*^ 
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AN  AQBICULTURAL  EXHIBIT. 


A  PERSON  accustomed  to  the  many 
conveniences  used  by  our  Northern 
friends  is  always  surprised  at  the  primitiye 
style  of  liying  here  in  the  South-west.  The 
houses  are  poorly  built,  eren  the  best  of 
them,  and  in  the  country,  people  are  gener- 
ally content  with  log-cabins,  having  two 
large  rooms  and  a  broad,  open  passage  be- 
tween, mud-chimneys  at  each  end ;  the  fire- 
place fully  four  feet  wide ;  plank  floors,  in 
which  the  shrinking  of  the  planks  soon  leaves 
large  cracks;  and  perhaps  one  glazed  win- 
dow. A  rude  wottle  fence  incloses  the  gar- 
den and  yard,  and  a  small  log  crib  is  built 
in  the  rear.  The  housewife  has  generally  to 
do  her  own  cooking  these  days,  though  a 
few  manage  to  keep  one  servant  to  do  the 
hardest  of  the  drudgery.  There  is  a  very 
strong  prejudice  among  the  laboring  class  of 
very-  poor  white  people  against  going  out  to 


service,  and  colored  women  prefer  to  work 
in  the  field,  if  obliged  to  work  at  all.  If 
they  have  husbands,  they  expect  to  be  main- 
tained in  idleness. 

This  country — by  which  I  mean  West  Ten- 
nessee, Eastern  Arkansas,  and  North  Missis- 
sippi— ^is  comparatively  thinly  settled,  towns 
and  villages  small,  large  tracts  of  wooded 
land,  and  many  large  fields  lying  waste. 
One  can  buy  very  fair  cleared  land  at  |15 
per  acre  cash,  or  $20  per  acre  on  three  years 
credit,  a  certain  proportion  payable  every 
year.  The  *^  Bottom  "  lands,  as  we  call  those 
lying  on  creeks  and  rivers,  need  no  fertilizers, 
nature  herself  having  enriched  them  with 
the  debrU  of  giant  forests  and  the  alluvium 
of  water-courses,  which  have  gradually  re- 
ceded or  changed  their  channels,  leaving  de- 
posits of  inexhaustible  riches.  Garden  stuff 
grows  luxuriantly  here;   cabbages  measuM 
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two  feet  across  the  top  in  June,  and  a  few 
bean  vines  will  yield  three  pecks  a  day. 
Squashes,  cacumbers,  beets,  all  bear  aban- 
dantly  with  very  little  work.  Wheat  sown 
in  the  fall  yields  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels 
in  June,  costing  only  the  trouble  of  putting 
in  the  seed  and  cutting  the  ripened  grain. 
Ground  like  Indian-corn  into  meal,  it  makes 
delightfiil  and  wholesome  bread.  Friend 
John  Smith  moved  here  from  Pennsylvania 
a  year  ago,  had  a  wife  in  feeble  health  and 
two  little  boys  to  support.  Knowing  little 
practically  about  the  culture  of  cotton,  which 
requires  a  great  deal  of  work,  he  did  not  un- 
dertake that  the  first  year,  but  agreed  to  pay 
his  rent  in  money — the  equivalent  of  a  bale 
of  cotton  for  twelve  acres,  about  fifty  dollars. 
He  rented  twenty-four  acres,  fifteen  of  which 
he  planted  with  com,  four  with  sweet  pota- 
toes, two  with  peas,  two  with  Irish  potatoes, 
and  one  with  onions.  His  com  suffered  from 
drought,  but  made  three  hundred  bushels, 
one  hundred,  or  one-third  of  it,  paying  his 
entire  rent,  leaving  him  a  surplus  to  feed  his 
family,  cow,  mule,  and  stock  on,  and  some  to 
sell ;  while  the  potatoes,  peas,  and  onions  sold 
readily  for  cash,  bringing  high  prices,  and 
yielding  a  very  handsome  profit. 

The  range  here  for  cattle  is  very  fine;  cane 
is  green  in  the  bottom  all  the  year  round,  and 
during  the  hardest  winter  it  is  only  necessary 
to  shelter  cows  at  night,  and  give  them  a  feed 
of  warm  slops,  meal,  siftings,  cotton-seed,  and 
salt  for  their  breakfast.  A  farmer^s  wife  in 
this  country  may  derive  a  considerable  reve- 
nue from  her  surplus  butter,  which  readily 
sells  for  thirty  cents  a  pound  when  sweet  and 
rich.  To  have  it  good  winter  and  summer 
one  needs  a  milk  cellar  of  about  three  feet 
depth,  carefully  cemented,  and  perfectly  im- 
pervious to  water.  A  similar  receptacle  is 
splendid  for  keeping  potatoes,  beets,  cab- 
bages, onions,  and  pumpkins  through  the 
winter.  Cisterns  and  cellars  are  desiderata 
in  this  changeful  and  malarious  climate; 
where  people  have  the  former,  well  con- 
itracted,  and  use  water  caught  during  the 
winter  months,  they  have  very  little  chill  and 
fever. 

Poultry  raising  is  an  easy  and  pleasant 
business  here.  Ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guinea 
fowls  all  pick  up  an  abundant  living  if  there 
are  any  strips  of  woods  near  where  they  are 


domesticated,  or  fields  of  oats,  rye,  and  wheat. 
With  access  to  such  places,  and  plenty  of 
clean  water  to  drink,  chicken  hens  will  lay 
all  the  year  round,  Christmas  time  not  ex- 
cepted. The  most  intrusive  depredators  on 
poultry  are  minks  and  night-hawks.  The 
former  is  a  little  brown  animal,  the  size  of  a 
half-grown  cat,  as  good  a  climber  as  a  squir- 
rel and  with  a  scent  as  keen  as  a  fox-hound. 
He  merely  cuts  the  throat  of  the  fowl  and 
sucks  the  blood ;  sometimes  kills  fifteen  in  a 
night.  The  best  plan  to  preserve  poultry 
from  his  incursions  is  to  cause  them  to  roost 
in  trees,  having  wide  shelves  built  aronnd 
the  trank  so  as  to  bar  his  progress  up  the 
tree. 

There  are  some  beautiful  Inrds  in  these 
glorious  westem  woods.  One  that  comes 
every  fall  to  eat  the  seeds  from  the  ripe  per- 
icarps of  my  sunfiower  is  only  a  size  lai^ger 
than  a  humming-bird,  of  a  brilliant  shade  of 
yellow,  his  wings  tipped  with  black.  I  have 
named  it  the  "  sunfiower  bird."  Then  there 
are  beautiful  blue-birds,  crested  and  smooth- 
headed  ;  red-birds,  like  jets  of  flame  ;  wood- 
peckers with  scarlet  caps,  white  bosoms,  and 
black  coats,  shyly  glancing  at  one  from  be- 
hind the  gray  tree-trunks  on  which  they  are 
forever  tapping  and  pecking.  But  the  most 
familiar,  fearless,  and  popular  of  all  birds 
here  is  the  nonpareil  mocking-bird,  which, 
in  addition  to  his  own  captivating  strains,  re- 
produces the  jorie's  single  note,  the  cat-bird^ 
cry,  the  red-bird's  call,  and,  indeed,  the  songs 
of  all  other  feathered  denizens  of  the  forest— 
«*  A  f  uU  choir  within  hlmseU, 
In  msset  coat  meet  homely, 
Like  true  jj^us  barstlng  forth 
In  spite  of  adverse  fortnae." 

ymOINIA  DITBAIVT  OOYmOTOlC 


How  IT  Cakb  About. — ^There  is  a  bit  of 
romance  quite  racy  in  the  early  life  of  the 
two  elder  members  of  a  family  now  very 
eminent  in  French  affairs.    It  is  related  thus : 

In  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  1888  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  female  seminary  at  Limoges, 
France,  and  spread  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  was  feared  all  the  inmates  would  perish. 
The  firemen,  however,  brought  out  all,  as  they 
supposed,  and  then,  as  is  usual,  the  crowd 
watched  the  destraction   of  the   building. 
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Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  that  one  little  girl 
had  been  left  in  her  room.  There  was  an  im- 
mediate rash  for  th^  doors  and  windows ;  but 
the  flames  drove  every  one  back.  As  the  ex- 
cited spectators  were  banning  to  pray  for 
the  unfortunate  child,  a  tall  girl,  with  di- 
sheveled blonde  hair  and  flowing  nightgown, 
cut  through  the  crowd,  and  with  a  shriek  of, 
**  ril  save  her  I "  that  rose  above  the  sound 
of  crackling  timbers  and  falling  masonry, 
dashed  into  the  doorway.  Many  of  those  ap- 
parently never-ending  moments  elapsed.   The 


populace  prayed  for  two  souls  with  closed 
eyes.  A  loud  hurrah,  that  was  prolonged  to 
the  echo  only  to  be  repeated  again,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  devotees,  and  the  pale- 
faced  girl  was  seen  skipping  through  the 
flames  with  the  terrified  child.  A  few  days 
thereafter.  King  Louis  Philippe  sent  the  her- 
oine a  gold  medal  for  her  bravery,  and  a  cap- 
tain of  the  French  army,  who  had  witnessed 
the  girls  pluck,  begged  an  introduction.  The 
captain  is  now  President  of  France,  and  the 
brave  g^rl  Madame  MacMahon. 


♦•» 
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PROMINENT  among  the  dbtinguished 
features  of  American  progress,  and  an 
inseparable  as  well  as  most  important  feature 
of  that  progress,  is  our  school  system.  Where- 
ever  a  settlement  is  made,  and  a  few  families 
of  enterprising  pioneers  are  grouped,  how- 
ever distant  the  chosen  place  may  be  from 
the  active  foci  of  commerce,  there  we  behold 
the  early  erection  of  a  school- house.  The 
true  citizen  of  the  United  States  believes  in 
the  necessity  of  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion, and  specially  to  the  perpetuity  of  our 
great  political  institutions  in  a  condition  of 
integrity. 

In  some  rural  localities  the  passing  traveler 
or  visitor  is  surprised  by  Uie  appearance  of 
stately  buildings,  erected  for  educational 
purposes,  which  seem  to  be  of  a  character  al- 
together out  of  proportion  to  the  want  of  their 
surroundings.  But  inquiry  elicits  the  informa- 
tion that  either  the  people  have  builded  for  the 
future,  as  well  as  for  the  present,  or  they  pos- 
sess in  their  midst  an  institution  which  draws 
much  of  its  patronage  from  other  communities, 
and  whose  origin  was  due  to  the  earnest 
confidence  of  a  few  loyal  hearts. 

Among  such  school  establishments  few  are 
doing  more  service  in  education  than  that 
which  is  now  known  as  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Mansfield,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.  When 
there  was  little  wealth  in  the  Tioga  Valley, 
the  people  of  Mansfield  and  vicinity  organized 
this  school,  under  the  name  of  the  *^  Mansfield 
Classical  Seminary."  The  building  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  schopl  opened  in   January, 


1857.  Unfortunately  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  following  April,  but  the  people 
immediately  set  about  the  erection  of  a  new 
building.  They  were,  at  that  time,  poor,  and 
could  not  contribute  money  fhrther  than  they 
had  done.  But  they  were  not  to  be  frustrated 
in  their  determination  to  do  something  for 
the  good  of  their  children.  They  could  con- 
tribute w<wjfc,  and  they  did  so,  each  according 
to  the  time  he  could  spare.  In  sums  varying 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  hundred  dollars, 
the  sum  necessary  to  commence  the  erection  of 
a  new  building,  was  signed  in  toori.  Every- 
body, with  few  exceptions,  did  something. 
Men  and  boys  made  the  brick,  drew  them, 
laid  them — and  thus  the  work  went  on. 
One  negro,  a  noble  man,  signed  fifty  dollars 
in  work,  and  paid  it  in  carrying  mortar  upon 
the  building.  The  brick  walls  were  carried 
up  to  the  third  story,  without  the  payment 
of  a  single  dollar  in  money.  Und^r  such  cir- 
cumstances the  school-house  was  erected,  and 
reopened  for  pupils  in  November,  1859.  A 
school  built  as  this  was,  can  not  but  prosper. 
Its  endowment  was  the  hearts  of  the  people 
— a  permanent  endowment  which  is  bearing 
compound  interest  The  State  authorities 
recognized  it  as  a  State  Normal  School  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1862. 

Steadily  and  quietly  it  performed  its  work, 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  in  students 
and  resources  until  1874,  when  an  additional 
building  was  erected  and  furnished  to  meet 
the  imperative  requirements  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  new  structure  contains  the  board- 
ing ac  commodations,  society-rooms,  the  model 
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Bchool-room,  and  ladies'  hall,  and  rooms  for 
the  young  women  students  —  the  original 
building  being  occupied  by  the  young  men 
students  and  teachers,  the  principaPs  family, 
and  for  recitation-rooms.  With  these  ad- 
ditional facilities,  the  institution  is  reason- 
ably %ell  prepared  to  meet  all  demands  likely 
to  be  made  upon  it.  It  is  not  a  fashionable 
boarding-school  where  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  taken  in  and  ^*  finished ;  '*  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  student  ever  left  the  institution 
with  the  impression  that  he  or  she  knew  all 
that  is  worth  knowing ;  but,  while  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  the  institution  is  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
there  are  besides  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
who,  to-day,  bear  striking  testimony  to  its  effi- 
ciency In  giving  a  thorough,  practical  business 
education ;  and  its  main  advertisement,  save 
the  few  hundred  catalogues  annually  sent  out, 
are  the  young  men  and  women  who  go  from 
its  halls  as  graduates  and  undergraduates. 
Students  are  drawn  to  this  institution  by 
what  it  does ;  and  a  striking  feature  is  the 
class  of  pupils  annually  gathered  here.  A 
very  large  proportion  come  from  distant 
homes,  and  are  of  riper  years  and  of  moderate 
means.  The  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia 
sent  over  forty  pupils  in  one  year,  many 
continuing  through  the  graduating  course. 


One  of  these  writes  to  her  preceptor,  "  What 
changes  have  taken  place  since  I  left  I  But 
the  outlines  of  those  grand  hills  must  be  the 
same.  I  am  so  glad  my  parents  thought  best 
to  send  me  into  that  hilly  country  for  those 
three  blissful  years.'' 

No  institution  of  its  class  sends  out  a 
larger  proportion  of  actual  teachers,  or  a 
greater  number  of  graduates.  It  is  meant  to 
be  9elf'gof>erning;  and  as  a  minority  of  the 
students  are  honestly  seeking  self-improve- 
ment, there  is  little  difficulty  found  in  main- 
taining order  and  decorum.  If  any  are  found 
persistently  to  disregard  the  spirit  of  the 
institution,  they  are  presented  with  a  eantin- 
uouk  leave  of  absence. 

Students  are  arranged  at  table  in  groups  of 
ten  or  twelve,  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated 
alternately,  with  a  teacher  or  monitor  at  the 
head  of  each  table.  Conversation  is  allowed, 
as  it  is  maintained  that  good  manners  are 
promoted,  and  the  rude  habits  sometimes 
prevailing  in  the  boarding-halls,  pai*ticularly 
of  boys'  schools,  are  avoided.  This  innovation 
was  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  school,  and 
it  has  never  been  found  objectionable. 

The  institution  has  been  for  several  years 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Yerrill, 
a  gentleman  of  fine  scholarship,  and  of  rec- 
ognized ability  as  an  educator. 


^AMERICAN    SCHOOLS    FOB    AMERICA5    CHILDREN. 


MANY  American  people  of  wealth  and 
high  position  send  their  children  to 
Europe  to  obtain  all,  or  a  part,  of  their  edu- 
cation. There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
afloat  that  the  schools  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  France  are  much  better  than  the 
American  schools;  and  this  impression  is, 
perhaps,  the  chief  reason  which  decides  the 
action  of  most  people  in  that  respect  There 
are  some  parents,  however,  who  are  governed 
by  motives  of  economy  in  great  part,  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  expenses  of  tuition 
being  much  less  in  many  of  the  cities  and 
large  towns  of  Europe  than  it  is  in  America. 
But  even  tlds  aspect  of  domestic  life  in  Eu- 
rope has  undergone  modification  in  late 
years. 

With  regard  to  the  first  alleged  reason 


we  have  to  deal  at  present,  and  we  would  say 
that  the  impression  is  erroneous.  At  the  Vi- 
enna Exposition  there  was  on  view  a  plan  of 
a  Western  school-house,  and  associated  with 
it  were  explanations  of  the  methods  and  ap- 
paratus employed  by  American  teachers.  No 
small  interest  was  awakened  in  foreign  visit- 
ors by  this  contribution  of  Yankee  enterprise 
to  the  great  show,  and  the  result  of  declara- 
tions made  public  by  the  best  informed 
minds  of  Europe  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  system  of  common  schools  was  de- 
cidedly in  advance  of  anything  of  the  kind 
in  Europe,  and  that  continental  educators 
could  derive  much  instruction  from  their  in- 
spection and  study. 

With  regard  to  this  matter  we  have  some 
recent  testimony  in  a  letter  written  by  Rev 
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W.  C.  Langdon,  a  teacher  residing  at  Genera, 
Switzerland,  which  letter  has  heen  published 
in  the  Church  Joumtd.  After  referring  to 
facilities  to  be  had  abroad  in  studying  cer- 
tain branches,  he  considers  the  advantages 
which  Americans  have  at  home  in  the  way 
of  education,  saying,  among  other  things,  as 
follows : 

**  However  great  the  facilities  for  pursuing 
certain  specific  branches  of  study,  such  as 
those  just  named,  the  Geneva  schools  offer  to 
American  children  no  advantages  for  a  solid 
ff&neral  education  and  intellectual  training 
over  those  which  we  have  at  home.  Geneva 
teachers  do  not  usually  understand  American 
children,  nor  is  the  system  of  instruction  or 
the  discipline  of  these  schools  adapted  to 
their  mental  or  moral  wants  or  characters. 
The  text-books  are  far  inferior  to  our  own, 
and  no  attention  whatever  is  given  to  some 
branches  upon  which  we  lay  much  8U:ess.    It 


can  not,  of  course,  be  expected  that  English 
would  be  taught  as  at  home,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  French  which  is  acquired  is  therefore 
very  apt  to  be  at  the  cost  of  that  of  the 
mother-tongue.  While,  therefore,  there  may 
be  good  reasons  why  parents  already Jn  Eu- 
rope with  their  families  should  avaiMhem- 
selves  of  those  advantages  which  Geneva 
does  undoubtedly  afford,  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren here  during  their  own  wanderings,  and 
while  special  advantages  in  languages  or  mu- 
sic may  well  be  sought  here,  either  for  quite 
young  children  or  by  those  who  have  finished 
or  who  wish  temporarily  to  interrupt  an 
academic  course,  yet  I  feel  it  my  duty  earn- 
estly to  deprecate  the  habit  of  sending  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls  away  from  home  influ- 
ences to  be  educated  here,  since  there  are, /or 
thie  object^  neither  in  Geneva,  nor,  indeed,  so 
far  as  I  know,  anywhere  in  Europe,  any  bet- 
ter schools  than  can  be  found  at  home." 


NOT  ALL  GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS. 


PLAIN,  simple  people,  not  well  versed  in 
the  sham  and  claptrap  of  "  society,"  are 
astonished  and  confounded  by  the  profuse 
display  of  jewelry  which  people  in  the  com- 
mon walks  of  life  make  now-a-days.  Per- 
haps a  chapter  from  the  New  York  Mercury 
on  "  cheap  jewelry,"  will  not  prove  uninter- 
esting, as  it  shows  how  the  glittering  baubles 
with  which  so  many  women  and  men  gratify 
their  Approbativeness  are  made : 

The  rage  for  cheap  jewelry  this  summer  is 
very  noticeable.  Jewelry  stores  are  every- 
where, and  jewelry  of  endless  design  can  be 
had  for  a  mere  song.  Gold  watches  marked 
down  to  $20.  Ladies'  gold  watches,  and 
**  warranted  gold,"  for  $25  to  $50.  Splendid 
gold  rings,  with  ruby,  sapphire,  amethyst, 
garnet,  and  other  precious  stones  (of  glass),  for 
fifty  cents  and  a  dollar.  One  wonders  that  the 
stonei  could  be  cut  for  the  money.  Ear-drops, 
pins,  etc.,  of  beautiful  designs  and  finish,  can 
also  be  had  for  the  asking.  And  what  a  study 
are  these  things^ — their  forms,  styles,  and  ele- 
gant workmanship  1  The  cheap  dollar  neck- 
lace, on  ordinary  inspection,  is  as  well  formed 
and  finished  as  the  $100  article,  and  some  of 
these  little  vanities  will  look  well  for  a  long 
time,  if  properly  cared  for. 


A  step  higher  and  we  find  rolled  jewelry. 
Some  of  this  description  is  very  respectable 
in  appearance,  and  will  wear  for  years.  Its 
price  is  still  humble  compared  with  the  gen- 
uine article,  and  it  is  largely  availed  of  by 
persons  whose  love  of  appearance  rises  supe- 
rior to  the  capacity  of  their  wallets.  The 
great  center  of  cheap  jewelry  manufacture 
has  heen  in  Attleboro',  Masa.,  though  of  late 
years  Providence,  R.  L,  has  produced  very 
largely.  Manufactures  of  jewelry  now  fill  . 
orders  much  the  same  as  a  shoe  manufacturer 
turns  out  work  to  fill  his  orders  from  South 
and  West.  They  will  give  you  fine  gold  and 
real  stones,  or  the  cheapest  grades  of  thin 
plate  with  glass  imitations  of  diamond,  ruby, 
sapphire,  amethyst,  etc.  There  was  a  time 
when  cheap  jewelry  was  made  in  Europe  al- 
together, as  well  as  the  finer  grades  of  jew- 
elry ;  but  this  is  now  all  reversed,  and  Yankee 
ingenuity,  wherever  machinery  can  be  used, 
will  turn  out  cheaper  and  better  articles  of 
this  class  than  can  be  had  abroad.  Indeed, 
we  now  supply  quite  largely  the  British  pro- 
vinces and  the  Central  and  South  American 
states  with  cheap  jewelry.  Silver  jewelry 
never  was  popular,  owing  to  its  liability  to 
tarnish  by  coming  in  contact  vrith  sulphur* 
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008  and  other  gases  mid  acids.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  disooyery  of  a  nickel-plating 
process  has  enabled  the  mannfiicturers  to  torn 
oat  large  quantities  of  nickel-plated  watch- 
chains,  sleere-bottons,  etc. 

In  the  better  grades  of  jewelry  there  is  a 
very  extensire  manufacture,  and  the  styles 
which  are  in  rogue,  or  which  may  come  up 
from  time  to  time,  are  all  very  fine  and  taste- 
ful and  quite  elaborate,  displaying  a  fertility 
and  extent  of  invention  and  ornamentation 
which  are  absolutely  marvellous.  The  lat- 
est and  most  popular  novelty  in  gold  is  what 
is  known  as  faceted  jewelry.  This  is  where 
a  globular  figure  is  apparently  ground  off 
into  a  number  of  faces,  which,  when  polished, 
give  out  or  refract  light  in  a  showy  and  daz- 
zling manner  only  inferior  to  cut  stone. 
Fifty  years  ago  necklaces  of  small,  rounded 
beads  were  all  the  fashion,  and  many  of  these 
are  still  cherished  as  heirlooms  in  families 
throughout  the  country.  Ck)ld  necklaces  of 
the  faceted  beads  are  now  becoming  quite 
popular.  Finger-rings  are  among  the  most 
expensive,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  of  jewelry 
ornaments.  We  need  not  here  consider  the 
plain,  chased  and  enameled  rings;  the  sar- 
donyx are  quite  cheap,  while  the  Oriental 
amethyst  ranges  quite  high.  Beryl  stones 
are  expensive  only  when  of  choice  and  deep 
colors.  Tourmalins  are  quite  expensive ;  good 
rings  of  this  description  ranging  from  $42  to 
f500,  but  the  latter  are  only  realized  for  rare 
and  beautiful  colors.  Topazes  are  cheaper, 
ranging  from  $80  to  $100.  The  price  of  to- 
paz is  enhanced  from  the  circumstance  that 
many  atones  are  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
heating,  which  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  deep- 
en and  enrich  the  natural  color.  Oriental 
amethysts  are  very  high,  some  being  held  at 
$100,  while  the  cheaper  grade  of  stones  run 
as  low  as  $2.50  and  $3.  Cameo  stones  in  red, 
white,  and  green  colors  are  quite  fashionable, 
and  range  in  price  from  $15  to  $75.  Moss 
agate,  which  was  once  quite  fashionable,  has 
nearly  disappeared  in  finger-rings.  In  pearl 
and  garnet,  ruby,  sapphire,  etc.,  the  cost  va- 
ries with  the  cost  of  the  stone.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  they  range  in  price  from 
$10  upward.  The  pearls  used  in  the  general 
run  of  jewelry  are  very  small  and  beautifbl. 
Sometimes  a  cluster  ring  embraces  rose  dia- 
monds instead  of  pearls.    In  ladies*  sets  of 


jewelry,  the  Roman  and  Etruscan  styles — both 
often  quite  elaborate  in  design — are  most 
popular.  Pendants  and  ear-rings  in  these 
styles  range  from  $80  to  $950.  The  higher- 
priced  usually  abound  in  designs  partly  com- 
posed of  rose  diamonds  and  pearls,  with  a 
large  center-stone.  Sometimes  the  sets  are 
ornamented  with  only  one  kind  of  stone,  such 
as  amethyst,  emerald,  etc ;  these  are  occasion- 
ally elaborated  with  pearls,  and  sometimes 
the  set  is  entirely  ornamented  with  pearls  of 
various  sizes.  Necklaces  are  often  very  elab- 
orate in  design,  workmanship,  and  ornamen- 
tation, and  vary  in  price  from  $20  to  $400. 
Occasionally  a  necklace  is  eq^untered  which 
is  marked  as  high  as  $700,  but  this  grade  has 
few  purchasers  outside  the  very  wealthiest 
classes. 

TO    THE    TOUN«. 

IT  is  well  for  the  young  to  pause  fluently 
and  exercise  that  prudent  forethought  so 
necessary  to  insure  a  safe  ilhd  happy  voyage 
over  the  sea  of  human  life.  The  inexperienced 
pilot  will  often  cast  a  forward  glance  upon  the 
sea  to  catch  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  in 
order  to  avoid  what  might  otherwise  cause  his 
ruin.  So  the  young,  standing  in  the  vestibule 
of  this  busy  world,  just  ready  to  launch  off  upon 
the  sea  of  life,  should  look  forward  to  catch 
the  sound  of  the  distant  breakers  and  avoid 
the  rocks  and  quicksands  that  lie  in  their  way, 
However  bright  the  morning  of  life  may  appear, 
yet  as  the  ocean  at  times  is  swept  by  the 
wing  of  the  tempest  and  its  waters  plowed 
into  mountain  waves,  so  the  sea  of  human  life, 
must  be  disturbed  by  Uie  tempests  of  disap- 
pointment,and  the  storms  of  misfortune  will  roll 
over  it,  making  shipwreck  ot  the  unwise  and 
improvident,  and,  to  some  extent,  blasting  the 
hopes  and  anticipations  of  the  wisest  and  best 
There  is  a  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
morning  of  life — a  work  of  paramount  import- 
ance. The  season  of  youth  is  too  generally  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  play-day,  having  but  little 
responsibility,  care,  and  labor.  The  young  live 
in  the  friture,  and  are  thoughtless  of  the  present 
In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  period  in  human 
existence  so  important  and  so  ihll  of  interest  as 
the  season  of  youth.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  im- 
portant because  it  is  the  starting-point  in  life, 
and  in  every  human  enterprise  it  is  essential 
that  we  begin  right  The  first  step  controls 
the  second,  and  the  second  the  succeeding  one, 
and  so  on  through  life. 
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An  error  at  the  beginning  of  life  may  pare 
the  way  for  greater  sins  to  follow ;  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  great  comedy  of  errors,  while 
mistakes  at  the  cloee  of  life  will  lead  to  bat  few 
succeeding  ones.  In  solving  a  long  and 
complicated  mathematical  problem,  a  mis- 
take of  one  figure  at  the  beginning,  and  that 
of  the  least  relative  value,  may  prove  a  serious 
error  at  the  dose.  The  blunder,  slight  at  first, 
runs  through  the  entire  work,  increasing  at 
every  step  and  leading  to  other  and  greater 
errors,  and  in  the  result  its  magnitude  is  truly 
fearful.  Had  that  mistake  occurred  near  the 
close  of  the  process,  the  result  would  have  been 
much  less.  So  the  errors  of  our  youth,  though 
trivial  in  themsAves,  may  run  through  the 
whole  problem  of  life,  increasing  in  magnitude 
all  the  while  and  that  which  in  the  morning 
of  life  seemed  like  a  little  cloud  no  larger  than 
the  hand,  may  multiply  and  spread  until  it 
daiiLens  the  whole  heavens.  Let  the  young, 
then,  beware  of  the  smallest  sins,  and  shun  idl 
error  and  wrong,  so  shall  their  future  years  be 
bright  and  peacefW,  and  blessings  follow  them 
to  the  grave.  Happy,  thrice  happy  is  that 
young  man  who  stands  firmly  on  the  rock  of 
virtue,  resisting  successfully  the  syren  influen- 
ces of  all  worldly  temptation.  Woman  is 
sheltered  by  fond  arms  and  loving  counsel,  old 
age  is  protected  by  its  experience,  and  man- 
hood by  its  strength,  but  the  young  man  stands 
amid  the  temptations  of  the  world  like  a  self- 
balanced  tower.  Happy  he  who  seeks  and 
gains  the  pn^)  and  shelter  of  morality.  Let  no 
one,  then^  regard  the  season  of  youth  with  in- 
difference. Let  the  young  improve  it  well,  and 
lay  up  treasures  for  coming  years.  Li  the  morn- 
ing sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thy  hand.  jbnnib  havbnner. 


t  Entebprisb  in  The  Far  West.— A  resi- 
dent of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  says  of  that  place : 
**  Everything  here  looks  fresh  and  prosper- 
ous. This  city  of  88,000  people  stands  on  a 
site  whioh  twenty  years  ago  was  an  unin- 
habited prairie  wilderness.  Whence  this  mar- 
velous growth!  The  mystery  is  soon  ex- 
plained. Minneapolis  has  a  splendid  water- 
power  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the 
Mississippi,  opposite  the  city.  With  Yankee 
sagacity  these  advantages  have  been  im- 
proved, and  fortunes  have  been  rapidly  made 
as  this  young  city  has  arisen  into  prominence. 
Her  flouring  mills,  which  are  said  to  have  a 


capacity  of  4,000  barrels  a  day,  consumed 
last  year  6,592,500  boshels  of  grain;  her 
eighteen  lumber-mills  turned  out,  in  1874, 
191,805,679  feet  of  manufiu^red  lumber  and 
167,758,000  shingles.  One  of  the  flonr  mills 
is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  has  a  produc- 
ing capacity  of  1,400  barrels  daily  by  the  old 
process.  Woolen  manufactures  are  also  ad- 
vancing, and  the  best  blankets  in  the  world 
are  said' to  be  made  here.  Real  estate  is  ad- 
vancing with  great  rapidity,  and  the  citizens 
are  looking  forward  to  an  enormous  expan- 
sion." 

It  is  certainly  cheering  to  read  such  an  ac- 
count as  this.  It  bids  us  of  the  £ast  who  feel 
the  prevalent  stagnation  in  commercial  and 
mechanical  affairs  to  hope  for  an  early  im- 
provement. Can  we  not  go  to  work  earnestly 
like  the  Minneapolitans,  and  make  things  live- 
ly and  prosperous? 


♦•» 


PoFULATioN  OF  Nbw  York  Citt.  —  Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  census  returns  now  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at 
Albany,  the  number  of  residents  is  1,064,272. 
In  comparison  with  the  United  States  census 
taken  in  1870,  which  gave  New  York  a  pop- 
ulation of  942)292  souls,  we  have  an  incream, 
within  the  five  years,  of  129,980.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  80,000  of  this  increase  in 
our  population  results  from  the  annexation 
to  the  city  of  the  lower  districts  of  West- 
chester County. 


Other  Cities  m  the  State  op  New 
York. — ^The  returns  for  seventeen  of  the 
principal  cities  in  New  York  State,  which 
are  on  file  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
show  a  general  incTease,  which,  in  some  cases, 
is  quite  remarkable : 

Added  Iqr 
CiUee.  1870.        1816.       Inc.    Dec.  Annez^n 

Albany 6U,4»       86,684     10,ieS   —        ft,7N 

Aabarn Vt^Ob       I'i^SlS      M91    —         — 

BafflUo 117,714     184,S88     16,6S4—  — 

Cohoes 16,SW       «6,«T7     10,810   —  — 

Blmlra 15,888       S0,098       4,S80   —         - 

Lockport 1MS6       14,898       1,897    —         - 

New  York 04S,SW  1,064,S7S    111,980   —       80^ 

Ogdensbarg....    10,070       10,508  4Vr   —         — 

Oflweso S0,910       n^eo       1,870   —         — 

Poasrhkeepale..    S0,000       80,007  17   —         - 

Rochester. 68,581      81,818     18,801    —        8036 

Rome 11,000       18JH1       1,611    ~         - 

Syncose 48,061       48,808       6,789    —         — 

Ttoj 46,486       48,708       8,848    —         - 

UUca 88,804       88,680       8,886   —         - 

Watertown....      9,886       10,005         860   —         — 
Tonken 18,867       17^78         —     886       * 
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IsTEW^    YORK, 

OCTOBER,   1879. 

BUSINESS  MISMANAGEMENT. 
"TTTITHIN  a  few  months  past  the  public 

YY  has  been  startled  by  announcements 
,  of  the  failures  of  several  old  and  celebrated 
banking  and  commercial  houses,  notably  that 
of  Duncan,  Sherman  <&  Co.,  whose  reputation 
for  soundness  has  never  been  disputed,  and 
which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  safest  de- 
positories of  one's  spare  capital  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  6uch  suspensions  naturally  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  confidence  in  all  con- 
cerns which  deal  in  money  and  credit,  espe- 
cially when  investigation  shows  that  the 
firm,  or  a  partner,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
had  embarrassed  affairs  by  venturing  large 
amounts  in  some  enterprise  which  promised 
large  gains  if  luck  were  in  its  favor,  but  that 
luck  being  dependent  upon  the  whims  of  a 
few  stock  jobbers,  or  upon  the  ingenuity  with 
which  a  '* comer"  was  produced  in  cotton  or 
breadstu£Es,  had,  at  the  best,  a  precarious 
basis,  which  a  single  economical  suggestion 
proceeding  from  an  authoritative  source  suf- 
ficed to  overturn. 

Can  honest  men  trust  their  hard-earned 
aavings  to  bankers  or  brokers  who  use  them 
in  speculations  in  which  the  chances,  when 
calmly  weighed,  are  more  for  loss  than  fpr 
gain  9  Not  if  they  are  aware  of  such  use, 
and  now  their  eyes  are  being  opened. 

Business  soundness  is  dependent  upon  two 
principal  things : 

Ist  Sufficient  capitaL 

2d.  Capacity. 

And  if  these  are  associated  and  applied 
strictly  to  the  management  of  the  business  in 
ita  one  or  more  relations,  and  outside  matters 


are  kept  entirely  outside,  however  tempting 
they  may  appear,  success  is  likely  to  follow. 
We  have  known  many  firms  which  divided  a 
handsome  balance  of  profit  annually  among 
their  several  partners  so  long  as  they  contin- 
ued to  prosecute  their  legitimate  business, 
but  which  were  brought  to  sudden  and  com- 
plete ruin  through  operations  on  the  stock 
market,  or  dealings  in  "out-of-town"  lots, 
or  in  attempting  to  develop  a  patent,  or  some 
other  "splendid"  scheme.  Some  were  in- 
volved so  quickly  in  disaster  that  they  could 
not  realize  their  situation  until  the  sheriff's 
deputy  presented  himself,  or  the  receiver 
closed  their  doors. 

"  Stick  to  your  business,"  is  a  very  trite 
saying,  and  emphasized  by  every  man  of  for- 
tune who  has  accumulated  his  property  him- 
self. Astor,  Stewart,  Adams,  Cooper,  join  in 
advice  of  that  kind  to  the  young  merchant, 
mechauic,  or  professional.  Stick  to  your 
business,  earnestly,  intelligently,  honestly, 
manfully,  and,  unless  you  have  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  your  selection — which  we  are  con- 
vinced yoa  can  avoid — you  will  achieve  a 
good  measure  of  pecuniary  success,  and  earn 
the  lasting  respect  of  the  community  in 
which  you  reside. 


THE  GREAT  FLOODS: 
THEIR  LESSON  TO  AMERICANS. 

THE  telegraphs  and  mails  have  brought 
tidings  of  rains  and  floods  in  France 
and  England,  and  also  in  the  great  river  val- 
leys of  our  own  West  Disasters,  wide-spread 
and  appalling,  in  some  localities  unprece- 
dented in  their  recorded  history,  has  attended 
the  rise  and  flow  of  the  waters. 

In  France  the  suddenness  and  frightful 
character  of  the  calamity  which  devastated 
the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  in  the  Southern 
Departments,  submerging  and  destroying 
whole  villages,  and  doing  incalculable  dun- 
age  to  large  towns,  like  Toulouse  and  A^n, 
and,  far  worse,  drowning  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, came  upon  all  like  a  thunderbolt.  France 
herself  stood  for  a  moment  panic-struck,  but 
only  for  a  moment;  for,  with  characteristic 
energy  and  sympathy,  she  extended  her 
hand  to  succor  those  who  had  survived  the 
calamity,  and  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,, 
the  losses  occasioned  by  the  inundittibn;. 
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In  South  Wales  contmued  rains  bronght 
floods  which  have  done  great  damage  to 
property  and  occasioned  some  loss  of  life. 
Half-a-dozen  counties  shared  in  the  wretch- 
edness entailed  by  the  watery  visitation. 

Different  parts  of  our  own  country  hare 
suffered  rery  seriously,  the  lower  valleys  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  in  par- 
ticular. How  many  of  our  numerous  read- 
ers, who  reside  in  localities  bordering  on 
those  rivers  aud  their  tributaries,  are  among 
the  losers  we  scarcely  dare  to  coigecture ;  but 
whatever  their  numbers,  we  shall  trust  to 
their  native  pluck  and  energy  to  work  out  a 
triumphant  success  from  misfortunes  appar- 
ently overwhelming. 

Farmers  in  the  rich  bottoms  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  have  lost 
precious  harvests,  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  grain,  which  were  well  nigh  ready  for  the 
reaper.  Hundreds  of  families,  most  of  them 
poor  enough  in  worldly  goods,  have  been 
rendered  destitute,  many  losing  the  cabin- 
itself,  which  had  constituted  their  only  shel- 
ter, in  the  downward  rush  of  the  spreading 
rivers.  The  damage  to  railroad  property 
has  been  immense ;  but  already,  so  far  as  the 
tracks  are  concerned,  they  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  repaired  and  put  in  order  for 
use.  The  American  railroad  system  is  won- 
derfully recuperative. 

The  lesson  we  draw  frt>m  these  river  floods, 
especially  our  own,  is,  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  toward  their  prevention.  The 
grand  system  of  river  and  ocean  dykes, 
which  is  the  salvation  of  Hdland  frt>m  al- 
most national  destruction,  furnishes  models 
for  the  imitation  of  those  of  our  interior 
States  which  are  subject  to  loss  from  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through 
them.  If  the  undertaking  be  too  great  or 
complex  for  the  capability  of  single  States, 
why  may  not  the  Government  take  it  in 
band^  and  so  defend  those  vast  and  fertile 
bourns  which  )ie  along  the  great  commer- 
•cial  arteries  of  the  West  and  South  by  a 
•series  of  embankments.  We  do  not  hesi- 
itate  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  in  our  country  by  the  late  floods 
iia  greater  than  would  be  the  cost  of  con- 
st ructiug  a  system  of  embankments  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  disaster,  leaving  out  of  view  the 


resoltaat  benefits  of  such  a  work  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  people  at  laige. 

This  matter  is  of  too  great  importance  to 
be  overlooked  by  our  public  men.  It  shoald 
have  been  discussed  and  put  in  practicd 
operation  long  since. 


4S» 


THE  TWO  MISSIONS. 

THE  people  of  the  British  Isles  have  lately 
experienced  two  sensations,  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  have  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  upon  their  mental  life.  These 
two  sensations  are  of  so  widely  diflfere&t  a 
character  that  we  can  not  pass  them  by  with- 
out a  comment  We,  of  course,  refer  to  the 
evangelical  tour  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  San- 
key,  and  to  the  visit  of  the  Ameiican  rifle- 
men. Which  of  these  produced  the  better 
impression  ?  In  the  case  of  the  work  of  the 
preacher  and  singer,  it  was  directed  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  life  of  those  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact  at  the  hall, 
church,  or  other  places  of  public  assen^bly. 
Their  mission  was  to  produce  a  reformatory 
effect  upon  the  character  of  their  hearers,  and 
to  enlighten  their  souls  with  Christian  tmth, 
and  so  to  awaken  within  them  a  sense  of  the 
real  purpose  of  life,  and  commensurately  some 
appreciation  of  their  relations  to  the  life 
which  lies  beyond  this  stage  of  being. 

The  American  riflemen  made  a  display  of 
their  perfection  as  target  shooters;  they  de- 
monstrated to  admiring  thousands  how  much 
courage,  steadiness  of  nerve,  and  scientific 
judgment  have  to  do  with  the  successfn] 
handling  of  a  long-range  rifle.  They  showed, 
moreover,  that  a  disciplined  moral  sense  has 
not  a  little  to  do  with  excellence  of  target-aim ; 
and  in  this  particular  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  captain  of  their  Irish  competitors  at 
Dollymount,  Major  Leech,  who  wrote  that  the 
American  team  was  unconquerable  on  account 
of  its  members*  perfect  discipline.  The  sig^ 
nificance  of  such  a  statement  is  clear  enough 
when  we  know  that  the  Americans  lived  ab- 
stemiously, and  according  to  a  fixed  rule, 
avoiding  the  dinners,  balls,  receptions,  and 
other  dissipating  favors  which  were  con8taD^ 
ly  offered  them  by  their  cordial  entertiui^i& 
In  fine,  their  conduct  on  the  occasion  of 
what  might  be  termed  with  propriety  a 
sporting  match,  was  an  example  of  tempe^ 
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ance  and  regularity,,  and,  we  trust,  that  it 
will  not  be  lost  to  our  transatlantic  friends, 
who  so  doat  on  muscle. 

Each  of  these  two  parties  of  workers,  the 
men  of  the  Gospel  and  the  men  of  the  rifle, 
hare  returned  home,  the  former  happy  at 
heart  with  the  consciousness  of  haying  la- 
bored in  the  highest  cause  known  to  man, 
and  with  results  of  such  a  gratifying  nature 
as  have  been  rarely  experienced  by  single  ad- 
vocates of  any  religious  system;  the  latter 
return  with  a  consciousness  of  having  won 
credit  for  themselves  and  a  degree  of  honor 
for  their  country,  and  they,  too,  feel  buoyed 
up  by  a  sense  of  good  feeling  akin  to  happi- 
ness. We  can  not  but  admit  that  the  riflemen 
have  done  well,  and  that  much  of  moral  ben- 
efit to  both  nations  may  grow  out  of  this 
friendly  contest ;  but  we  shall  expect  much 
more  from  the  efibrts  of  the  **  Gospellers,^' 
whose  spiritual  mission  found  its  way  so 
readily  to  the  English  heart 


THE    BEECHER     CASE. 

THi!]  reader  has,  perhaps,  looked  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  allusion  to  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Beecher,  which  has  been  made 
now  and  then  in-  the  Phbenological, 
especially  if  he  be  aware  of  the  importance 
attached  to  our  science  by  the  eminent 
preacher ;  he  having  often  alluded  in  his  dis- 
courses to  its  value  and  use  to  him. 

We  had  hoped,  as  the  great  trial  proceed- 
ed, to  have  the  opportunity  to  announce  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  his  character  as  a  man  and  his  work 
as  a  minister,  but  the  totally  inconclusive 
result  has  disappointed  us.  Never  before 
was  a  case  so  thoroughly  reported.  With 
the  assistance  of  stenographers  and  the  zeal- 
ous press,  every  incident  in  its  progress  was 
photographed,  as  it  were,  and  given  to  the 
deeply  interested  public,  so  that  the  thou- 
sands who  minutely  scanned  every  word  of 
the  testimony,  and  every  discussion  of  the 
counsel,  were  rendered  as  familiar  with  the 
trial  as  if  they  were  in  attendance  at  the 
court-room. 

We  think  it  altogether  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  readers  expected  the  jury  to 
give  in  a  prompt  verdict  of  acquittal,  and 
experienced  a  thrill  of  indignation  when  the 


disagreement  was  announced.  Much  sym- 
pathy for  Mr.  Beecher  has  been  expressed  by 
the  press,  and  in  such  terms  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  the  more  respectable  of  our 
journalists  are  in  favor  of  his  innocence. 

The  action  of  the  Plymouth  Church  people 
in  voting  a  salary  of  |100,000  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  trial,  is  unprecedented  as  a  tribute 
of  confidence  and  enthusiastic  support  Of 
course,  it  is  well-known  that  this  large 
amount  of  money  is  in  great  part  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  defence  of  Mr.  Beecher,  but  so  much 
the  more  must  this  measure  be  taken  as  an  em- 
phatic declaration  of  belief  in  his  innocence. 

The  result  of  this  trial  is  another  demon- 
stration of  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  mod- 
em trial  by  jury  to  secure  justice  in  litigated 
cases.  Selected  as  jurymen  commonly  are,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  among  twelve  sworn  men  with  re- 
gard to  propositions  of  a  self-evident  charac- 
ter—leaving out  of  view  statements,  involving 
more  or  less  uncertainty  and  testimony,  which 
may  be  contradictory  or  ambiguous.  Far 
better  would  it  be  for  the  ends  of  equity  and 
reason  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
a  jury  were  accepted  as  final,  or  even  the 
opinion  of  a  single  judge,  before  whom  the 
trial  is  had,  were  taken  as  determinative. 

As  a  contemporary  justly  remarks  on  this 
point: 

"  It  is  high  time  to  learn  that  a  fact  in- 
dorsed by  the  judgment  of  ten  men  is  no 
more  or  less  a  fact  because  two  additional 
men  either  fail  to  recognize  it,  or  concur  in 
accepting  it ;  and  when  we  have  assented  to 
a  proposition  so  palpably  sound,  the  system 
of  exacting  perfect  unanimity  in  the  jury- 
box  will  be  pronounced  as  ridiculous  as  to 
insist  that  without  the  unanimity  of  all  the 
judges,  no  judgment  on  a  point  of  law  is 
authentic — a  requirement  unsanctioned  by 
any  known  system  of  jurisprudence." 

For  many  years  past  the  better  class  of  law- 
yers in  New  York  has  been  unfavorable  to 
the  present  system  of  trials  by  jury,  and  hope 
ere  long  to  evolve  a  method  more  consistent 
with  our  civilization,  and  better  calculated 
to  promote  the  ends  of  justice. 

As  for  Mr.  Beecher,  we  look  to  the  *'  level 
ing  '*  of  time  to  unravel  the  complication  of 
mistake  and  indiscretion  which  must  be  ad 
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mitted  to  belong  to  the  side  of  Plymonth 
Churches  pastor,  and  of  error,  weakness,  and 
perhaps  malignity  which  may  be  imputed  to 
his  accusers ;  and  that  he  ^dll  come  out  of 
the  trial  at  last,  his  innocence  made  clear  as 
the  noonday,  is  our  reasonable  expectation. 


NOVEL-READING:  THE  MIND. 

AN  English  subscriber,  residing  in  York- 
shire writes  us  a  very  warm  letter  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  with  the  Phbekolog- 
ICAL,  and  his  pleasure  in  observing  that  the 
death  of  its  late  publisher  has  not  interrupted 
its  publication.  He  asks  a  question  or  two 
which  it  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  consider : 

"  In  one  number  you  say  that  novel-reading 
is  quite  as  bad  morally  as  stimulants  are 
physically.  Don't  you  think  that  a  good 
novel  is  a  capital  thing  for  recreation,  and 
rest  for  the  brain  ?  " 

Yes,  we  do  think  so.  And  not  only  does 
the  "  good  novel "  aflford  healthy  diversion  to 
the  mind  which  has  been  occupied  with 
grave  affairs  to  the  boundary  of  excess,  but 
also  furnishes  food  for  profitable  thought. 
Such  novels  as  those  of  Scott,  Cooper,  Irving, 
Thackeray,  Mrs.  Lewes,  and  Mtlhlbach,  afford 
not  only  recreation,  but  also  considerable  in- 
formation in  a  pleasant  fonn.  Our  strictures 
were  directed  against  the  trashy  novels  of 
the  day,  over  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
waste  so  much  precious  time  and  nervous 
strength. 

In  another  place  our  English  friend  writes : 

"  You  say  that  you  believe  tnat  mind  is 
material.  I  do  not  believe  that  We  can  not 
iee  mind,  but  we  see  and  fed  the  ^eeU  of  it 
— ^Its  influence.  You  might  just  as  well  say 
that  God  is  material.  We  can  not  see  €k>d, 
we  can  ouXjfed  His  influence — His  effects,  as 
it  were.*' 

In  this  case  he  has  been  misled  by  some 
phraseology  of  a  contributor,  not  by  any 
statement  of  our  own,  we  feel  assured,  for  a 
hasty  review  of  our  own  dicta  on  the  nature 
of  mind  for  the  past  two  years  discovers 
nothing  in  the  Phrenological  Joubnal 
which  will  admit  of  such  interpretation.  As 
he  intimates,  we  only  know  mind  through 
its  manifestations,  and,  therefore,  only  ob- 
jectively. And  the  classification  of  the  dif- 
ferent mental  operations   is  obtained  only 


after  their  exhibition,  or  inductively.  The 
power  which  inspires  function  eludes  our 
material  apprehension.  Yet  it  is  the  true 
mind.  In  regard  to  its  quality  and  essence, 
we  can  not  claim  to  be  any  wiser  than  oor 
neighbors. 


HToiBino  Aid  for  the  Poor. — One  of 
the  noblest  developments  of  charity  in  New 
York  City  is  the  floating  hospital  of  St. 
John's  Guild.  The  good  done  to  the  poor, 
especially  to  sick  and  destitute  children, 
through  it  is  incalculable,  and  must  com- 
mand the  warmest  admiration  and  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  every  humane  man  and 
woman  capable  of  grateful  sentiments.  We 
know  of  nothing  more  deserving  of  perma- 
nent support  among  the  many  eleemosynary 
enterprises  maintained  by  society.  During 
the  summer  the  Guild  is  giving  excursions 
tri-weekly  to  different  pointa  accessible  by 
water,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  sick  chil- 
dren; and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  escape  from  pestilential  tenement- 
houses  and  back  streets  afforded  by  the  ar- 
rangement, together  with  the  change  of 
scene,  good  food,  and  pleasant  entertain- 
ments provided  by  the  kind  friends  of  the 
enterprise,  have  saved  hundreds  of  lives  for 
future  usefulness  and  public  benefit,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Guion,  63  Wall  Street,  is  the  Treas- 
urer, to  whom  contributions  in  money  may 
be  sent  Rev.  Alvah  Wiswall,  Master  of  the 
Guild,  52  Varick  Street,  will  receive  dona- 
tions of  provisions,  etc. 


The  Wrong  Portrait. — ^In  the  August 
number  of  this  magazine  an  illustration  was 
given  which,  it  seems,  was  improperly 
named.  In  treating  of  **  Correspondences  of 
Head  and  Character,"  we  made  use  of  an 
engraving  purporting  to  be  the  portrait  of 
Samuel  Beighley,  a  convicted  murderer, 
whereas  it  is  an  imperfect  likeness  of  Joseph 
Waltz,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  a 
tragedy  which  was  enacted  not  long  since 
near  Catskill,  N.  Y.  We  have  received  a 
photographic  likeness  of  Waltz  from  a  cor- 
respondent, and  find  it  quite  diflferent  in  cer- 
tain important  respects  from  our  represents^ 
tion  of  him.  The  head  is  higher  in  the 
superior  or  moral  region,  and  apparently  not 
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80  broad  at  the  base.  The  expression  of  the 
features  and  the  temperamental  impress  are 
indicative  of  a  lack  of  correlation  between 
brain  and  body.  His  head  was  yery  large ; 
in  fine,  too  large  for  his  physical  powers;  and 
hence  it  is  said,  and  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able, he  became  warped,  insane,  and  was 
pronoimced  thus  by  prominent  medical  au- 
thority. Being  unbalanced,  deranged,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  his  actions  would 
be  characterized  by  normal  methods;   and 


allowance  should  be  made  for  him  on  that 
score. 

The  most  harmonious  organization  may 
become  warped  and  maniacal.  Men  once 
known  for  eminent  morality  and  kindness, 
have  been  changed  by  insanity  and  improper 
habits  to  monsters  of  passion,  fierce  and  in- 
tractable. Thus,  probably,  it  was  with  poor 
Waltz,  as  we  are  told  that  he  possessed  a 
mild  and  generous  tone  of  disposition  *^  up 
to  the  time  the  misfortune  befell  him.** 


AGTRICULTURAL    HINTS. 


VIEWS    OF    THE    POTATO    BEETLE,    MAGNIFIED. 
Fdll-Dxtklofeo  Bkxtlb.  Trs  Qbub  FsiDiNo,  AND  Eoo8.  TJndeb  View. 


The  Oolorado  Potato  Beetle.— It  seems  to 
l>e  a  general  mlo  of  nature  that  every  plant  and 
animal  has  its  own  pecnlltr  parasitic  enemy ;  bat 
that  very  familiar  escnlent,  the  potato,  appears  to 
l>e  very  unfairly  dealt  with.  For  many  years  the 
potato  in  this  country  has  had  to  contend  with 
Vwo  insect  foes,  which  devour  the  young  shoots  of 
the  plant,  sometimes  destroying  whole  crops. 
These  Insects  are  both  beetles,  belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  the  Spanish  blister  fly  ( Caniharis 
Vegkatoria),  and  are  named,  respectively,  Lytta^ 
VUtata,  OouUharU,  Yiniaria. 

These  can  be  kept  within  bounds,  but  the  new 
pest  threatens  to  drive  the  potato  out  of  cultivar 
tion  altogether.  This  new  destroyer  bears  the 
name  that  heads  this  article,  and  unless  thorough 
and  effective  means  are  energetically  used,  it  must 
work  incalculable  mischief. 

This  beetle  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  it  feeds  upon  the  Solanum  CaroliniafMB^  a 
species  of  wild  potato.  FoUowinfc  the  usual  rule, 
that  animals  increase  in  number  in  proportion  to 
tne  supply  of  proper  food  and  favorable  external 


influences,  no  sooner  did  the  advancing  tide  of 
emij^tion  plaii^  the  common  potato  at  the  foot 
of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  than  Dory- 
phora,  flnding  it  much  better  food  than  the  wild 
variety,  attacked  it  greedily,  and  multiplying  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  hastened  eastward  in  marvel- 
ous numbers. 

Their  eastern  progress  has  been  very  rapid. 
Before  1860  they  were  more  than  100  miles  west  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska ;  the  next  year  they  appeared  in 
Iowa;  and  in  1865  they  invaded  Missouri,  and 
crossed  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois.  In  1870  In- 
diana and  Ohio  were  visited,  and  a  few  beetles 
were  seen  in  Canada  near  the  lakes,  and  even  in 
Western  New  Tork  and  Massachusetts.  Since 
then  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  have  been 
invaded;  and  the  governments  of  the  Old  World 
have  become  seriously  alarmed  lest  the  importa- 
tion of  American  potatoes  should  spread  the  con- 
tagion. 

The  fertility  of  this  beetle  is  something  extra- 
ordinary. The  mature  insects,  which  have  been 
hybemating  in  the  ground   daring  the  winter, 
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wake  up  during  the  warm  days  of  early  spring, 
and  each  female  soon  deposits  from  six  hundred 
to  thirteen  hundred  eggs^  arranged  In  small  clus- 
ters on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  potato  leaves. 
After  five  or  six  days  the  eggs  hatch,  and  the 
young  grubs  greedily  begin  their  life-work— -eat- 
ing. After  gorging  themselyes  for  fifteen  days, 
they  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  change  to  their 
pupal  or  chrysalis  state,  in  which  they  remain 
twelve  or  thirteen  days,  and  emerge  perfect  in- 
sects, when  the  egg-laying  process  goes  on  as  be- 
fore. In  this  way  several  broods  follow,  the  last 
one  wintering  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  voracity  of  these  insects  seems  almost  in- 
credible. From  my  own  experiments  I  should 
expect  that  a  doEcn  healthy  grubs  would  destroy 
the  tops  of  a  hill  of  potatoes  in  forty-eight  hours. 
80  far  as  known,  two  remedies  only  are  of  practical 
value— that  is,  Paris-green  and  hand-picking.  The 
former  is  too  dangerous  to  be  carelessly  used.  If 
the  grubs,  eggs,  and  beetles  are  carefully  gathered 
by  hand  day  by  day,  and  killed  by  dropping  into 
hot  water— or,  better,  hot  oil— the  next  year*s 
brood  can  be  much  diminished,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  insect  nearly  exterminated. 

The  mature  insect  is  half  an  inch  long,  thick 
and  clumsy  in  shape,  and  of  a  yellowish-cream 
color.  It  has  ten  brown  or  black  lines  running 
lengthwise  on  the  back,  five  on  each  wing-cover. 
Hence  its  scientific  name,  which  is,  in  English, 
**  Ten  lined  spearsman." 

The  grubs,  or  larvsB,  are  black  when  small,  but 
when  of  full  size  are  of  a  reddish-cream  or  flesh 
color,  very  sluggish  and  stupid,  and  )iave  two 
lines  of  dark  spots  down  each  side. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  about 
twenty  different  insects  which  prey  upon  the  po- 
tato beetle,  either  as  egg,  grub,  or  insect.  When 
any  remedies  are  of  avail,  they  must  be  used  very 
early  in  the  life  of  the  insect  It  has  been  found 
that  the  beetle  will  eat  not  only  the  pouto-plant, 
but  also  the  egg-plant,  the  tomato,  and  the  cab- 
bage. HBL8OII  B.  SI2BR,  M.D. 

Chiltim  of  the  Oheatnat. — Somehow  or 
other,  although  the  culture  of  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  fruit  that  thrives  In  our  climate  has  been  '« 
carried  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  pretty  well  supply 
the  demand,  nut-culture  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Upon  this  a  writer  in  the  Bural  Wcrld 
says: 

"  One  of  the  best  trees  to  plant  for  profit  is  the 
chestnut  When  properly  cared  for.  It  grows  rap- 
Idly,  and  will  soon  bear  nuts  enough  to  afford  full 
remuneration  for  all  outlay.  The  culture  is  sim- 
ple, and  no  one  who  raises  trees  for  profit  should 
neglect  the  sweet  chestnut  The  seeds  may  be 
planted  either  in  fall  or  spring,  but  it  is  usually 
better  to  wait  tin  spring,  aa  they  are  frequently 
thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  the  frost,  or  eaten  by 
mice  when  fall  planted.  One  thing  is  indispensa- 
ble for  success— the  nuts  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dry.     As  soon  as  they  fall  from  the  tree,  they 


should  be  planted,  or  mixed  with  moist  aand,  and 
kept  in  a  cellar  till  time  for  planting  in  the  spring. 
More  failures  arise  from  allowing  nuts  to  dry  than 
from  any  other  cause.  The  nuts  should  be  plant- 
ed in  good  mellow  soil,  and  covered  about  two 
Inches  deep.  A  slight  mulch  of  straw  or  maaiut 
will  be  of  great  benefit  in  preventing  a  hard  cniBt 
from  forming. 

**  Unless  the  cultivator  is  near  where  the  cheat- 
nuts  are  grown,  and  you  can  be  perfectly  sure  of 
getting  fresh  seeds,  we  would  advise  porchasii^ 
one-year-old  trees  from  a  nurseiy,  rather  than  en- 
deavoring to  raise  them  from  the  nuta.  The  one- 
year-old  trees  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable 
figures,  and  usually  it  will  be  better  to  order  them 
from  the  nursery  than  to  run  the  risk  of  baying 
and  planting  the  seeds.  For  timber  or  for  nms 
the  young  trees  should  be  planted  in  rows  eight 
feet  apart  each  way.  Thla  will  give  680  trees  to  an 
acre.  The  land  should  then  be  planted  with  con, 
as  this  win  give  shade  and  protection  to  the  young 
trees,  and  keep  the  ground  cultivated  and  free 
from  weeds  till  the  trees  are  of  sufllcient  age  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  When  the  trees  begin  to 
crowd  each  other«  tske  out  every  alternate  tree, 
and  in  after  years  repeat  the  process,  so  as  to  give 
to  each  tree  the  necessary  room.  Chestnut  trees 
require  but  little  If  any  pruning,  and  the  most  that 
should  be  done  Is  to  shorten  in  a  few  of  the  irregu- 
lar branches,'* 

The  Ghrowth  of  the  Onuuhppper  Pest— 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  BtdUtin^  writ- 
ing from  Murray  County,  Minnesota,  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  opperations  of  the  grasshoppera  ia 
his  section,  and  gives  the  following  forts  and  coo- 
elusions  at  which  he  arrives.  He  says:  *^  Until 
the  Fourth  of  July,  not  an  insect  was  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  th^farmers  were  happy  in  the  hope  of  the 
largest  crop  ever  known  in  Uiat  section.  Then 
the  *  hoppers  came  in  myriads,  destroyed  the  bean- 
tiful  crops,  laid  thetr  eggs,  and  departed.  Mo 
sooner  were  they  gone  than  other  hordes  followed, 
faUd  more  eggs,  and  passed  on,  *  rolling  over  tts 
prairie  like  heavy  clouds  of  mist  on  a  foggy  day.' 
The  writer  selected  an  average  spot  in  his  field, 
and  dug  from  a  foot  square  800  cones,  each  cone 
containing  an  average  of  80  eggs.  Then  ha  caught 
a  pint  of  the  grown  'hoppers,  and  found  it  to  eoe- 
tain  820  insects.  Calculating  each  tfi:fr  a  *hopper, 
he  found  that  next  spring,  when  they  hatch  out 
and  have  fully  developed,  there  will  be  14  qoarts 
to  the  square  foot,  19,000  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
8,200,000  bushels  to  the  quarter  section,  ix  enough 
to  destroy  the  whole  crop  of  the  State  of  MinDe> 
sota  if  distributed  over  it  These  flgurea  wHl  un- 
doubtedly point  to  the  absolute  neeesaity  of  the 
adoption  of  some  measures  to  destr(^  the  ^gga 
before  another  hatching  saason.*' 

Bgga  in  a  Hen.— A  carious  pdnt  of  inqioirf 
among  soologists  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  herv 
many  eggs  there  are  hi  the  ovary  of  a  hen.  To 
determine  this  a  Qerman  naturalist,  a  short  time 
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since,  instituted  some  careful  investififatioDB,  the 
result  of  whicli  showed  the  ovary  of  a  hen  to  con- 
tain about  600  embryo  qi^gs.  He  also  found  that 
some  twenty  of  these  are  matured  the  first  year, 
about  120  during  the  second  year,  185  during  the 
third,  144  during  the  fourth,  and  during  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh  and  years,  the  number  decreases  by 
twenty  annually;  it  consequently  follows  that 
after  the  fourth,  or,  at  the  most,  the  fifth  year,  hens 
are  no  longer  profitable  as  layers,  unless  it  may  be 
in  exceptional  Instances. 

An  English  agriculurist  experimoited  on 
three  rows  of  Swedish  turnips.  No.  1  was  ma- 
nured with  well-rotted  stable  manure ;  No.  S,  with 
green  manure ;  No.  8,  with  coal  ashes.  AU  through 
the  season  No.  8  presented  the  most  luxurious  ap- 
pearance. When  harvested,  No.  1  yielded  78 
pounds ;  No.  2,  88  pounds ;  and  No.  8, 121  pounds. 

CHty  Bee-Onlture.— From  the  columns  of 
the  Scitntifie  American  we  take  the  following  sug- 
gestive paragraphs : 

An  enterprising  saloon  Iseeper  has  taken  a  store 
in  the  neighborhood  of  our  offices,  and  placed  in 
the  show-window  a  l>eehive,  in  which  the  busy  in- 
sects make  the  honey  which,  it  is  asserted,  is 
mingled  with  the  mead  he  sells.  The  window  is 
open  at  the  top,  and  the  bees  are  allowed  to  collect 
their  materials  from  the  street  refuse.  The  honey 
seems  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  bees  re- 
quire no  further  care  nor  attention  than  if  forag- 
ing among  their  favorite  clover-fields. 

At  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute  last  fall, 
a  very  fine  case  of  honey  was  exhibited,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  we  were  informed,  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  bees  entirely  from  swill  barrels, 
sugar-house  waste,  and  fiowers  in  the  public  paries 
of  the  city.  There  was  nothing  about  the  materi- 
,  al  to  distinguish  it  from  the  best  honejunade  from 
clover,  and  it  undoubtedly  found  a  maflLet  just  as 
readily.  The  quantity  of  such  honey-yielding  re- 
fuse wasted  in  the  metropolis  is  enormous.  Why, 
then,  should  it  not  be  utilized  through  the  bees  ? 
Private  apiculture  can  be  carried  on  just  as  well 
on  a  house-top  or  in  a  back-yard  as  upon  a  farm,aDd 
any  one  with  such  space  at  his  disposal  might 
easily  manage  a  few  hives  and  build  up  a  paying 
business,  and  it  would  afford  amusement  to  the 
experimentor  and  his  friends.  There  are  many 
people,  out  of  the  thousands  seeking  work  here 
just  at  present,  to  whom  some  such  new  occnpa- 
tlon  might  be  of  eonsiderable  assistance  in  eking 
out  a  support 

A  contemporary  suggests  l>ee-cnlture  as  an  excel- 
lent employment  for  women,  an  idea  lirith  which 
we  fully  concur.  A  case  is  mentioned  of  a  lady  who 
started  with  four  hives,  purchased  for  $10,  and 
in  five  years  she  declined  to  sell  her  stock  for 
$1,500,  it  not  being  enough.  Besides  realising  this 
increase  in  her  capital,  she  sold  twenty-two  hives 
and  486  pounds  of  honey.  Another  instance  is  on 
reeord  of  a  man  who,  with  six  colonies  to  start 
with,  in  five  years  cleared  8,000  pounds  of  honey 


and  fifty-four  colonies.  Fine  honey  readily 
fetches,  at  retail,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  a 
pound. 

8toclD-K««piiig   on   Small    Fanna. — It    is 

stated  in  the  report  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Commerce  that  in  the  department  of  the  Nord, 
the  smallest  farms  support  the  greatest  number 
of  animals.  While  the  small  farms  of  Lille  and 
HaEel>ronck,  besides  a  greater  number  of  horses, 
maintain  equal  to  fifty-two  and  forty-six  head  of 
homed  cattle,  the  larger  farms  of  Avesnes  sustain 
only  forty-four  to  fifty  head.  But  the  small 
farms  can  not  support  as  many  sheep  in  propor^ 
tion  as  the  larger,  because  sheep  require  firequent 
ctiange  of  pasturage. 

Some  later  statistics  prove  the  point  more  clear- 
ly that  small  farms  are  capable  and  do  sustain  a 
laiger  proportion  of  manure^naking  animals.  In 
the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  Dr.  Jusseraud 
says  the  commune  is  divided  into  4,600  parcelles, 
owned  by  501  proprietors.  In  1700  seventeen  oc- 
cupied two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  twenty  others 
the  remainder.  Since  then,  the  land  has  been 
much  divided,  and  the  subdivision  is  now  extreme. 
What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  quantity  of  cattle  ? 
A  eonsiderable  increase.  In  1790,  there  were 
about  800  homed  catUe,  and  from  1,800  to  2,000 
sheep ;  there  are  now  676  of  the  former,  and  only 
588  of  the  latter..  Thus,  1,800  sheep  have  been  re- 
placed by  876  oxen  and  cows ;  and  the  quantity  of 
manure  has  increased  in  the  ratio  of  400  to  729,  or 
more  than  48  per  cent,  not  to  mention  that  the 
animals,  being  now  stronger  and  better  fed,  yield 
a  much  greater  contribution  than  formally  to  the 
f  ertilixation  of  the  ground.  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  ftets  on  this  point ;  and  it  will  l>e  found,  we 
think,  that  if  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  large  and  small  farming  are  once  collated  and 
estimated  (kirly,  the  advantages  will  turn  in  favor 
of  the  small  farms. 

Preaanrlng  Mannre. — The  Boston  Journal 
qf  ChemMry  states  that  the  sources  of  loss  in  the 
storage  are  two :  First,  the  escape  of  volatile  am- 
monia and  other  gases ;  and,  secondly,  the  loss  of 
valuable  salts  by  leaching.  The  first  difficulty 
may  l>e  obviated  by  covering  the  droppings  with 
eight  or  ten  inches  of  good  soil  or  loam,  which 
will  absorb  all  escaping  gases.  A  bushel  or  so  of 
plaster  may  be  advantageously  scattered  over  the 
heap  before  the  soil  is  thrown  on.  The  whole 
mass  should  be  perfectly  covered,  leaving  no 
**  chimney"  for  gaseous  exudation.  The  danger 
of  leaching  may  be  avoided  by  covering  the  heap 
with  hay  or  straw  sufficiently  thick  to  shed  off 
the  rain.  If  kept  in  this  way  a  sufficient  time,  the 
manure  will  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition, 
the  products  of  which  will  be  ready  for  immediate 
assimilation  by  plants.  The  usiial  process  in 
vogue  among  farmers  is  carting  manure  to  the 
fields  in  the  autumn,  where  It  wastes.  In  the  way 
shown  above,  some  of  Its  most  valuable  constitu- 
ents. 
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I  Rebaooa  Smith,  of  Simpson  Coiintj, 
Hiss.,  rented  a  piece  of  jpt>iiDd  In  the  sprinf^  of 
1874,  from  which  she  nised,  with  the  asslBtance  of 
a  little  brother  of  eight  and  a  tister  of  ten  yean  of 
a|:e,  eight  tMOei  of  cotton,  worth  aboat  $100  each, 
and  plenty  of  com,  potatoes,  etc.,  to  rapport  her 
little  family  and  team.  Miss  Smith  is  an  orphan 
of  seventeen,  and  supports  her  little  brother  and 
sister  by  her  own  efforts.  She  should  marry  one 
of  oar  fancy  young  gentlemen  and  support  him  I 

Undardndnage.—- The  early  history  of  this 
most  important  feature  in  successful  agriculture 
is  very  interesting.  We  copy  a  few  facts  with  re- 
gard to  it  from  an  exchange : 

Little  underdrainagc  was  done  In  England  prior 
to  1843.  During  that  year,  Josiah  Parkes  gave  his 
evidence  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  relation  to  the  system  of 
nnderdrainage  which  his  mind  had  conceived ; 
and  about  this  time  John  Reade,  an  English  gar- 
dener, made  clay  pipes  to  drain  hot-beds.  His 
plan  was  to  lap  a  piece  of  clay  around  a  mandrel, 
and  he  nsed  flannel  to  make  it  smooth.  Mr. 
Parkes  remarked  to  Earl  Spencer :  **  My  Lord, 
with  this  pipe  I  will  drain  all  England!"  This 
new  system  of  nnderdrainage  laid  a  foundation  for 


Englaod*s  greatest  improvements  in  agricultort 
It  prepared  the  way  for  Mr.  BakeweD's  improved 
stock,  and  the  higher  class  of  food  that  was  nec- 
essary for  their  sustenance.  Shr  Robert  Fed 
caused  the  Government  to  appropriate  £4,000,000 
sterling,  to  be  loaned  to  (isnners  for  the  draimge 
of  their  land.  As  already  said,  this  money  vm 
repaid  by  instalments,  extending  over  twentj 
years.  The  canny  Scotch  were  the  lint  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  offered  to  them  by  the  Govera* 
mcnt.  In  1866  £4,000,000  more  were  graatei 
Several  millions  were  also  invested  by  eompania 
and  private  individuals. 

Flawor  of  Egga.— There  is  a  yast  diffiereDoe 
in  the  flavor  of  eggs.  Hens  fed  on  clean,  soaDd 
grain,  and  kept  on  a  clean  grass-run^  give  mudi 
finer  flavored  eggs  than  hens  that  have  accen  to 
stable  and  manure  heaps,  and  eat  all  kinds  of 
filthy  food.  Hens  feeding  on  fish  and  onions  fii- 
vor  their  eggs  accordingly,  the  same  as  cows  est- 
ing  onions  or  cabbage,  or  drinking  ofltensive  water, 
imparts  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk  and  batter.  The 
richer  the  food,  the  higher  the  color  of  the  em. 
Wheat  and  com  give  eggs  the  best  color,  wmle 
feeding  on  buckwheat  makes  them  colorless,  ren- 
dering them  unfit  for  some  confectionary  pio^ 
poses. 


fflur  ftntorial  Ittriiau. 


[In  this  Department  will  be  notieed  such  matters  as  are  of  interest  to  correspondents  and  to  thegencrsl  resds. 
Contributions  for  '*  What  They  Say ''  should  be  brief,  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  eecnre  pablication.] 


mt   ^0rr»p0til>ent$. 


The  Prbssurb  of  our  Business  is  such 
(hat  toe  can  not  undertake  to  return  unavailable  contribu- 
Uons  unlee*  the  necessary  postage  is  provided  by  the  torit- 
ers.  In  all  cases^  persons  toko  communicate  with  us 
through  the  post-qffios  should,  if  they  expect  a  reply ^  in- 
dose  the  return  poetage—etamps  being prytferred.  Anony- 
mous letters  will  not  be  considered. 

Questions  op  "General  Interest"  only 
wiU  be  answered  in  this  department.  But  one  question 
at  a  time^  and  that  dearly  stated,  must  be  propounded, 
\fa  correspondent  shall  expect  us  to  give  him  the  ben^ 
qf  an  early  consideration. 


Darwinism  and  Phrenology.— Is 
Darwin^s  theory  of  the  orgin  of  the  human  species 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  Phrenology  ? 

Am.  We  can  answer  this  question  both  ways, 
and  say  in  some  respects  yes,  and  in  some  respects 
no.  Phrenology  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the 
Uieory  of  evolution  as  enunciated  by  Messrs.  Dar- 
win and  others,  although  it  recognizes  stages  of 
mental  development,  and  a  gradation  of  brain  or- 


ganizatloivfrom  the  lowest  animal  upward.  It 
does  not,  however,  find  crossings  between  one  type 
of  organixation  and  another,  but  discerns  marksd 
distinctions.  It  observes  an  organixation  speciil 
to  the  turtle,  to  the  fish,  the  batrachlan,  the  rep- 
tile, the  bird,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  ape,  the  mas. 
The  chain  of  development,  when  shown  by  brhif • 
ing  into  close  Juxtaposition  the  lowest  anlsul 
with  a  nervous  system,  and  those  which  are  grsd* 
nally  superior,  one  after  the  other,  until  msn 
crowns  the  summit,  has  an  apparent  relation  to  the 
Darwinian  theory,  but  does  by  no  means  proTe 
that  one  animal  was  developed  or  grew  out  of  the 
one  next  lower  in  organization,  for  the  reason  si- 
ready  intimated  that  we  can  find  no  cross  connec- 
tions. We  do  not  find  one  species  overiappfaif 
another,  but  each  Is  independent.  Man  seemingly 
develops  new  appetites  and  capabilities  by  the  use 
and  culture  of  his  brain  fiiculties;  this,  however, 
we  think,  is  the  human  specialty,  the  qualitiei 
which  relate  him  to  the  Higher  Power  in  whose 
image  he  was  created.  Some  of  the  leading  evolu- 
tionists were  disposed,  years  ago,  to  turn  the  cold 
shoulder  toward  Phrenology ;  Spencer  wasamoof 
them.    Lattwly  there  has  been  a  turn  about,  sad 
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some  fi^lden  opinions  have  been  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  Phrenology.  These  gentiemon  have  dis- 
covered something  encouraging  to  their  particular 
views  in  Phrenological  principles,  but  what  we 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain.  However, 
what  there  is  In  Darwinism  that  Is  demonstratively 
true,  we  thinic  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Plirenological  teachings. 

Will  Controlled. — When  Galileo 
recanted  his  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
which  of  his  organs  controlled  his  will  ? 

An9,  Speaking  of  the  will  in  the  common  way, 
Cautiousness  led  him  to  recant,  or,  perhaps,  Vi- 
tativeness  (love  of  life)  was  the  moving  influence. 
Yet  his  Secretiveuess  hid  the  real  state  of  his 
mind,  for  he  is  said  to  have  whispered  to  a  friend 
as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  **  But  the  world  does 
move,  nevertheless."  When  8hakspeare*s  apoth- 
ecary sold  the  poison  to  a  man  with  which  to  com- 
mit suicide,  he  remarked,  **  My  poverty,  not  my 
will,  consents."  We  make  a  choice  between  two 
evils,  and  that  choice  is  the  action  of  the  will. 
It  is  the  will.  

Over-Anxiety.— One  who  signs  her- 
self Trouble,  writes : 

•*  Though  thirty  years  of  age,  and  a  wife  and 
mother,  yet  I  can  not  forget  nor  forgive.  When 
wronged,  to  any  extent,  it  wears  on  me  so  that  1 
can  not  eat  or  sleep,  and  often  have  been  thrown 
Into  a  spell  of  sickness ;  I  have  been  told  not  to 
dwell  upon  ray  trouble ;  I  do  try  to  banish  It  yet 
it  will  last  for  years,  coming  up  every  few  days 
as  fresh  as  ever." 

Am,  a  very  Intense  nervous  temperament,  with- 
out much  Hope,  but  with  rather  strong  Firmness, 
Approbativeness,  Conscientiousness,  and,  it  is 
likely,  influential  Destructiveness.  Endeavor  to 
bo  more  cheerful,  forbearing,  considerate.  Look 
upon  life  in  a  more  practical  way.  Think  of 
those  around  you  as  but  human,  and  so  prone  to 
mistakes  and  inconsistencies.  Cultivate  your  Be- 
nevolence more,  and  your  sense  of  duty  and  moral 
responsibility  (Conscientiousness)  less.  Look  on 
the  bright  side  of  life,  and  avoid  In  every  instance 
the  steady  contemplation  of  sadness  and  mis- 
fortune. Trust  in  Providence,  who  mleth  all 
things  for  good  to  them  that  love  Him. 

Paid  and  Gratis. — Please  to  tell  me 
whether  the  articles  in  the  Joubnal  are  paid  for 
or  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  friends  of  Phre- 
nology ? 

Afu,  Tes.  

Water  -  Drinking.  —  Wo  think  it  a 
good  practice  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  throat 
with  pure,  soft,  cool  water  every  morning  before 
breakfast  As  for  drinking  the  same,  that  should 
depend  upon  one^s  need  of  it.  If  thirsty,  drink  in 
moderation ;  if  not,  there  will  be  no  inclination  to 
drink.  It  is  better  not  to  guzzle  down  half  a  pint 
or  more.  

Self-Esteem. — ^How  can  I  cultivate 
the  organ  of  Self-Esteem  so  that  it  will  be  a  bene- 
fit to  me  ?  w.  H.  H. 


Am,  Remember  that  you  are  a  man,  a  son  of 
God,  bom  to  dignity  and  honor,  not  to  slavery  or 
serfdom ;  that  you  are  to  live  forever,  and  in  a 
sphere  of  unlimited  improvement  in  wisdom. 
Think  of  your  best  traits,  and  try  to  make  them 
the  ruling  features  of  your  thought  and  charac- 
ter. Assume  the  manners,  and  try  to  entertain 
the  feelings,  belonging  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  and  the  faculty  will  become  stronger  and 
the  organ  larger.  

Disinfectant. — How  can  I  rid  onr 
basement  closets  of  ants,  and  destroy  the  unpleas- 
ant odors  which  are  induced  by  the  warmth  and 
dampness  of  summer  ? 

Ans.  By  a  careful  use  of  carbolic  acid.  Make  a 
strong  solution  with  water  in  about  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  acid  to  ten  of  water.  If  bought 
by  the  gallon  or  quart,  tliis  acid  is  cheap;  if 
bought  In  vials  it  Is  dear.  An  objection  hitherto 
has  been  its  unpleasant  odor,  but  this  was  on  ac- 
count of  its  strength.  Solutions  will  kill  the  eggs 
of  all  kinds  of  vermin,  will  destroy  ants  in  the 
hill,  and  annihilate  the  germs  of  diseases  and 
plagues  in  stables  and  outhouses,  but  a  general 
cleaning  out  is  required  in  connection.  All  drains, 
sinks,  and  pipes  conveying  water  should  have  an 
occasional  sprinlding. 

Too  Fat. — What  will  keep  one  from 
growing  too  fat?  I  am  too  fat,  and  becoming 
more  so.  j.  f.  f. 

Ann,  Sugar  and  fatty  matter  fatten  those  who 
eat  them  and  can  digest  them.  AH  the  grains  are 
fattening,  and  all  animals  that  live  on  grain  be- 
come fat  if  they  have  as  much  as  they  can  eat 
On  the  contrary,  the  animals  which  eat  the  flesh 
of  other  animals  exclusively,  never  do  become  fat, 
no  matter  how  much  food  may  be  at  their  dispo- 
sal ;  but  they  do  not  feed  on  stall  fattened  beef, 
but  catch  game  as  it  runs,  and  this  is  not  fat 
enough  to  fatten  the  lion,  tiger,  or  eagle.  Eat 
lean  beef,  mutton,  and  fish,  and  avoid  sugar,  but- 
ter, and,  especially,  flne  flour  in  all  its  forms,  and 
eat  but  little  breadstuff  at  all.  Use  tart  fruit  and 
common  vegetables,  and  exercise  freely. 


Young  Physicians  Biased. — ^It  has 
IMiined  me  to  flnd  so  many  physicians  just  graduat- 
ed to  be  prejudiced  against  a  science  discovered 
by  an  eminent  practitioner  of  their  own  profession. 
It  looks  as  if  the  teachers  in  the  medical  schools,  al- 
most by  concert,  were  biasing  their  pupils  to  ren- 
der the  young  men  opponents  or  skeptics  in  re- 
spect to  Phrenology.  Some  excellent  lecturers  on 
physiology  traveling  through  our  country  must 
needs  throw  out  hints  that  Phrenology  has  no 
reliable  foundation.    In  this,  of  course,  there  are 
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no  fetre  for  Phrenoiogy  itself;  its  foundations 
are  in  nature.  Eyentaally  its  great  worth  will 
be  acknowledged.  They  may  undergo  many  re- 
Tisions,  like  those,  for  instance,  to  which  chemis- 
try and  astronomy  are  snbject,  but  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  phrenological  science  will  ever  remain. 
From  no  physician  or  lecturer  haye  I  heard  one 
objection  or  insinuation  in  the  senrice  of  anti- 
Phrenology  that  could  abide  an  intelligent  ex- 
amination. They  could  only  "  pass  current  *'  with 
the  misinformod.  But  It  is  pitiful  to  haye  the 
**  common  people  **  turned  at  all  from  taking  an 
Interest  in  and  from  the  study  of  a  most  gracious 
system  of  central,  vital  truth.  l.  h. 

A  Rise  in  the  Price  of  Red  Pepper  ! 

—People  with  exhausted  purses,  people  with  ex- 
hausted stomachs,  long  unused  to  dainty  fare, 
people  with  exhausted  wardrobes,  people  who 
haye  come  to  the  Jumplng-off  place  and  don't 
know  what  they  are  going  to  jump  into,  people 
who  are  tired  of  life  because  it  takes  so  much  to 
liye,  people  with  bowed  heads  and  sick  hearts, 
people  everywhere  in  the  United  States  of  America 
who  ask,  with  dead  hopes  and  fkint  voices,  **  What 
are  signs  of  the  times  If ''  look  up  and  open  your 
eyes,  and  you  will,  ere  long,  see  prices  come  down. 

Sugar,  butter,  eggs,  raisins,  flour,  fish,  meat, 
fruit,  shoes,  stockings,  gloves,  cotton,  will  not  al- 
ways be  greedy  vultures,  consuming  all  the  money 
that  men  can  possibly  wring  out  of  their  brains 
and  hands.  No,  no;  we  shall  not  always  be  preyed 
upon  as  we  have  been. 

Let  it  echo  through  the  land. 

Let  it  ring  across  the  sea. 
From  the  priees  tliat  torment  us 
We  shall  very  soon  be  ftee. 

Tes,  let  all  men,  of  every  name,  who  have  any- 
thing to  mU— be  they  grocerymen,  druggists,  mer- 
chants, or  marketmen — luiow  that  prices  must  and 
will  come  down.  Even  now,  oh,  **  rich  men  I  *' 
who  have  grown  rich  by  high  prices,  you  may 
l}egin  to  **  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that 
shall  come  upon  you  **  when  prices  go  down. 

But  be  it  known  to  all  who  have  red  pepper  to 
sell,  that,  in  the  general  ruin,  they  shall  escape. 
When  sugar,  butter,  eggs,  raisins,  flour,  fish,  meat, 
fruit,  shoes,  stockings,  gloves,  cotton  shall  be  a 
dead  loss  to  grocerymen,  marketmen,  and  mer- 
chants, you,  who  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  red  pepper^ 
shall  rejoice  in  your  large  receipts  and  wax  fat 
When  a  distress,  so  great  that  it  shall  be  like  unto 
the  **  distress  of  nations,**  shall  come  upon  the 
land,  you  shall  quietly  sell  your  red  pepper  nt  an 
incredibly  high  price^so  high  you  can  scarcely 
see  it— and  you  shall  in  nowise  be  straightened  in 
your  circumstances,  as  other  men  will  be,  tor  the 
sale  of  red  pepper  will  load  your  pursea  with 
money,  your  tables  with  viands,  your  wives  and 
daughters  with  silks  and  jewels,  and  your  own 
wardrobes  with  the  finest  of  broaddothes,  and  you 
shall  be  "  clothed  with  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
fare  sumptuously  every  day." 


Red  pepper  I  red  pepper!  Oh,  to  how  mssy 
will  it  bring  temporal  salvation  I  How  many  will 
it  save  fh>m  disaster  and  ruin  I  for  great  win  be 
its  demand  and  enormous  its  price. 

So  striUng  is  Its  resemblance  to  hot  coals  thtt 
it  has  been  used  but  sparingly ;  a  little  in  soup,  t 
ime  on  meat,  a  lUOe  here,  and  a  lUtU  there;  bat 
now  a  new  use  has  been  found  for  it,  and  happy  the 
man,  in  these  days  of  descending  prices,  who  has 
boxes  and  barrels,  yes,  hogsheads  of  it  to  sell.  To 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  the  good  news  of  the 
great  demand  for  red  pepper  is  waited  from  one 
of  the  States  of  our  Union.  We  wiU  not  mention 
its  name  for  fear  it  will  blush  so  deeply  that  its 
natural  color  will  never  again  be  restored,  but  we 
wiU  publish  the  good  news : 

**  A  new  method  of  punishment  has  been  adopt* 
ed  there  in  the  schools,  which  consists  In  opening 
the  child's  mouth  and  filling  it  with  Cayenne 
pepper." 

As  newspapers  are  said  never  to  publish  iesi 
than  the  truth,  it  may  be  that  the  **  chUd*s  month  " 
is  only  half  filled,  but  if  only  one  quarter  filled, 
great  will  be  the  demand  for  red  pepper  even  in 
that  one  State,  and  it  can  l>e  aoki  in  any  quanti^ 
and  at  any  price.  Red  pepper  must,  by  this  thne, 
have  begun  to  rise,  and  it  will  keep  on  rishig, 
rising,  rising.    But  is  einnliMotion  rising  ? 

Oh,  most  notable  schools  1  Are  you  helping  to 
raise  humanity  in  value  ?  Are  yon  helping  tan- 
mortal  minds  to  rise  higher  and  higher  ?  Are  jon 
working  so  wisely,  so  well,  that  their  full  tnd 
perfect  development  in  all  goodness  will  at  Iwt 
prove  to  them  to  be  beyond  all  price  ? 

iu  A.  a. 

Mesmerism  of  Life. — Man  is  linked, 
by  some  inscrutable  process  or  nerve-sympsthj, 
with  all  other  mankind,  even  with  the  higher 
order  of  animals ;  and,  asShakspeare  wrote,  "One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  Ii 
there  some  unseen  intercommunion?  No  ooe 
lives  for  himself ;  hence,  each  existing  for  each, 
there  is  an  abstract  union  of  nerves,  which,  ha?iog 
their  centers  in  the  brain  and  heart,  feel  some- 
thing indefinable,  co-embracing  every  one.  We 
allude  .to  a  deeper  significance,  though  ftr  leu 
conscious,  than  the  thrill  of  joy  or  sorrow  at  tn* 
othcr*s  prosperity  or  woe— to  something  msgneUe 
in  mental  and  physical  nature. 

A  young  man  in  Georgia  bad  mental  or  sphitDil 
convulsions,  of  which  he  endeavored  to  repree^ 
the  physical  demonstration,  called  by  physieiam 
spasmodic  throes.  He  was  standing  once  thirty 
feet  from  a  horse  hitched  to  a  rack  when  an  at- 
tack came  on.  There  was  no  noise  or  manifeiti- 
tion  of  his  excited  situation  but  a  wry  face;  yet 
the  horse  was  restless,  tried  to  break  away,  only 
became  quiet  immediately  when  the  internal 
throes  subsided.  There  was  nothing  near  to  icare 
or  incommode  the  animal.  How  is  this,  now,  in- 
less  that  from  the  mind  some  indefinable  power 
emanated  ?    This  youth  was  not  insensible  of  time 
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and  place ;  indeed,  tliere  may  be  mental  agony,  or 
the  likelihood  of  the  **  horrors  '^  which  do  not  ob- 
scure Intellectaal  cognizances.  Indeed,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  always  languid  idiot,  no 
stage  of  insanity  or  lunacy,  emotional  or  perma- 
nent, is  accompanied  with  insensibility.  Maniac- 
ism  is  confusion,  troubled  thoughts,  giving  pain, 
when  too  intense,  to  the  corporeal  system,  but  no 
stunning  of  the  ideaology.  This  young  man  was 
not,  however,  an  inebriate  or  crazy,  but  his  mala- 
dy, from  which  he  recovered  after  years  of  endur- 
ance, was  alii n  to  lunacy,  at  least  in  appearance. 

There  is  some  indisputable  connection  between 
man  and  man  nnd  all  nations.  The  welfare  of  one 
or  more  touches  the  well-being  of  all. 

If  this  philosophy  be  true,  and  there  exists  an 
universal  mesmerism,  how  foolish  and  reprehensi- 
ble is  it  for  man  and  nations  to  politically  quarrel 
beyond  rational  adjustment  of  difficulties,  and  go 
to  war,  when  some  way  the  havoc  and  desolation 
affect  all  others  closer  than  may  be  thought? 

I.  I.  F. 

Ante-Natal  Influences  Upon  the 
MoTHSR.— In  the  Phbbnolooioal  Jottbiial  for 
July  is  an  interesting  and  yery  saggestive  article 
by  "L.  E.  L.,'»  on  "How  I  Changed  my  Nose." 
Assuming  that  the  sketch  is  from  real  life,  as  it 
probably  is,  it  suggests  some  topics  beyond  those 
which  the  writer  discusses— a  possible  explanation 
of  the  change  of  f  oaturea  of  which  the  subject  may 
not  have  thought  I  do  not  question  the  possi- 
bility of  changing  features,  and  especially  the 
shape  of  the  cranium,  by  a  change  of  the  charac- 
ter. I  know  a  number  of  such  cases  so  remark- 
able that  of  themselves  they  would  almost  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  Phrenological  science ;  but  in 
the  case  of  "L.  £.  L.''  a  secondary  cause,  unsus- 
pected, may  have  effected  the  change.  With  \  er 
horrible  nose  from  girlhood,  she  not  only  sought 
by  cultivating  Ideality,  or  the  love  of  beauty,  to 
change  her  physiognomy,  but  she  married  a  roan 
who,  though  a  native  American,  "had  a  Greek 
face,  a  Greek  head,  and  a  Greek  heart;'*  and 
these  characteristics,  so  unlike  her  former  self, 
are  impressed  on  her  children.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  this  her  friends  began  to  notice  the 
claseic  beauty  of  her  features,  and  one  of  them 
finally  complimented  the  writer  by  remarking  that 
•he  had  a  really  Grecian  face  and  nose. 

All  this  is  suggestive  of  a  theory  which  may,  in 
part,  account  for  the  phenomena.  The  foetus  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  mother^s  life.  Her 
blood  passes  through  It,  and  its  blood  also  returns 
to  her,  bearing  with  it  the  impress  of  the  child's 
father.  Where  a  wife  bears  one  or  more  children, 
is  it  not  probable  that  she  becomes  in  large  degree 
assimilated  to  her  husband  ?  or,  as  the  Bible  ex- 
presses it,  do  they  not  become  "  of  one  bone  and  of 
one  flesh  ?  '*  It  is  quite  a  common  remark  that  old 
married  couples  gradually  grow  to  look  like  each 
other— a  fact  possibly  explainable  because  to  a 
large  degree  they  have  undergone  the  same  expe- 


riences, but  stm  more  by  this  influence  of  the  child 
upon  the  mother  during  the  period  of  child-bear- 
ing. It  is  a  beautiful  thought  to  happily  wedded 
husbands  and  wives  who  have  had  children  that 
they  are  thenceforth  and  iliertfore  more  closely 
and  Intimatety  related  than  ever  before.  Without 
waiting  to  philosophize  over  the  reason,  happily 
wedded  parties  always  and  Instinctively  feel  that 
this  is  the  fact  Herein  is  one  ground  for  the 
great  natural  law  of  monogamy,  the  marital  rela- 
tion of  one  man  to  one  woman  only,  and  vice  verm. 
Is  It  not  more  than  this,  a  Heaven-ordained  ar- 
rangement whereby  mistaken  and  unhappy  mar- 
riages are  in  time  made  sacred  and  Justified,  if  only 
the  parties  live  faithful  to  their  marriage  vows  ? 
In  too  many  cases,  alas,  domestic  unhappiness 
leads  to  flagrant  infidelity,  and  for  such  there  is 
no  hope  but  in  separation,  and  little  enough  in 
that  But  where^  the  irksome  yoke  is  borne  hon- 
estly and  faithfully,  if  not  cheerfully.  It  soon 
ceases  to  fret  and  chafe;  and  where  children 
come,  M  they  should  In  a  happy  home,  they  bind 
father  and  mother  together  with  love  unknown 
and  unsuspected  before.  If  true  to  each  other, 
alike  In  thought  and  deed,  the  parents,  however 
discordant  before,  are  forever  one  after  the  birth 
•f  their  first  offspring.  God  himself  has  conse- 
crated the  marriage  of  all  true  and  honest  parents 
to  whom  he  has  given  children — and  who  shall 
dispute  a  marriage  which  the  Creator  himself  hat 
thus  acknowledged  ?  The  first  years  of  such  may 
be  fruitful  of  strife  and  contention,  but  their  de- 
clining days  will  be  spent  in  happiness  and  peace. 
For  all  who  are  untrue  to  the  natural  law  of 
monogamy  no  such  happiness  is  in  store.  How- 
ever pure  and  true  a  marriage  may  originally  be, 
if  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow  be  not  observed, 
unhappiness  and  strife  must  ensue.  This  is  the 
experience  of  all  time,  and  possibly  I  have  gives 
some  Ideas  above  which  may  suggest  the  reason. 
w.  J.  F. 

Experience  in  Tree  Planting. — 
Editor  Phreholooioal  Journal:  A  little  arti- 
cle In  your  September  number  reminds  me  that 
we  can  not  keep  too  much  before  the  people  the 
Importance  of  selecting  trees  not  over  one  year 
old.  Trees  so  selected  wUl  far  surpass  all  others. 
WLy  ?  Because  when  you  take  trees  two  years  or 
over,  the  tap-root  is  damaged  or  cut  off,  and  it 
never  grows  again.  It  Is  the  yery  heart  of  the 
plant;   the  other  roots  spread  out  for  the  most 

Sart  horizontally,  while  It  goes  down  directly, 
even  years  ago  I  put  in  with  equal  care  at  the 
same  place  one  dozen  soft  maples  three  years  old, 
and  one  dozen  of  barely  yearlings.  To-day  all  the 
yearlings  are  alive,  and  casting  great  shades,  and 
but  five  of  the  three-year-olds  are  alive,  leading  a 
feeble  life,  no  larger  than  when  put  in.  So  with  a 
large  number  of  apple  trees;  all  but  one  of  the 
yearlings  are  large  trees  and  bearing,  while  the 
older  ones  are  worthless  and  diseased.  Tap-root 
is  the  secret  My  advice  is,  never  put  in  a  tree 
over  a  year  old.  i  on  see  the  tap-root  does  not 
start  till  after  the  first  year.  I  do  not  believe  any 
tree  will  live  over  twenty  years  where  the  tap-root 
has  been  damaged  in  the  least  arbor. 
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WISDOM. 

"Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
ShaU  be  a  fimitfol  seed/' 

Wb  should  look  upon  life  ba  a  gift  of  days,  only 
one  to  be  used  and  improved  at  a  time,  as  its  du- 
ties can  be  done  and  all  its  burdens  bore. 

In  vain  do  they  talk  of  happiness  who  never 
subdued  an  impulse  in  obedience  to  a  principle. 
Ue  who  never  sacrificed  a  present  to  a  future  good, 
or  a  personal  to  a  general  one,  can  speak  of  happi- 
ness only  as  the  blind  do  of  colors. 

I  KNOW  not  why  my  path  should  be  at  times 

So  straightly  hedged,  so  strangely  barred  before, 

I  only  know  God  could  keep  wide  the  door, 
But  I  can  trust 

It  is  a  good  and  safe  rule  to  sojourn  in  every  place 
as  if  you  meant  to  spend  your  life  there,neyer  omit- 
ting an  opportunity  of  doing  a  kindness,  or  speak- 
ing a  true  word,  or  making  a  friend.  Seeds  thus 
sown  by  the  wayside  bring  forth  abundant  harvest 

Rblioion  is  not  confined  to  devotional  exer- 
cises, but  rather  consists  in  doing  all  we  are  qual- 
ified to  do,  with  a  single  eye  to  God*s  glory  and 
will,  from  a  grateful  sense  of  his  mercy  to  us. 
This  is  the  alchemy  which  turns  everything  into 
gold,  and  stamps  a  value  upon  common  actions. 

DBYOUTNBBS. 

Dbyoutlt  read,  and  then 

All  books  shall  edify  thee ; 
Devoutly  loolt,  and  naught 

But  wonders  shall  pass  by  thee. 
Devoutly  speak,  and  men 
Devoutly  listen  to  thee; 
Devoutly  act,  and  then 
The  strength  of  God  acta  througb  thee. 
^Buckert 
Ths  soul  that  does  good  to  others,  grows  in 
goodness.    He  that  is  a  medium  of  blessing  to 
others  is  himself  blessed  thereby.    Hence,  selfish- 
ness is  a  folly,  as  well  as  sin ;  for  while  it  prevents 
our  doing  good  to  others,  in  the  same  degree  it 
prevents  our  doing  good  to  ourselves.— «r«afi  PomL 
Who  climbs  for  Fortune's  highest  sides, 

Yet  on  another*s  fall  must  rise ; 

Who  seelvs  by  others'  loss  his  gain 

Will  surely  find  his  efforts  vain ; 

Who  leaves  his  greatest  good  nngatned 

To  mourn  anotheWs  wealth  attained. 

Shall  stand  at  last  at  Destiny's  gate 

With  soul  blind,  lame,  and  desolate ; 
For  Avarace's  rust  and  Envy's  tears 
Consume  the  garnered  gold  of  years. 
Charactbr  is  not  shaped  by  trifles  any  more 
than  marble  is  sculptured  by  pnfis  of  air.    Only 
by  hard  struggles  and  stem  conflicts  with  tempta- 
tion, and  resolute  self-mastery,  does  the  divine 
principle  assert  its  supremacy  and  carve  its  im- 
mortal loveliness  into  every  faculty  and  mood  of 
the  mind.     The  sharpness  of  our  trials  and  the 
hardness  of  our  lot  show  what  we  are  made  of. 


HIBTH. 

**  A  little  nonsense  now  and  thsQ 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men.*^ 

**  Mt  onthankful  hearers,"  said  a  backwoods 
preacher,  "you  air  like  onto  hogs  eatin'  acomi. 
They  never  look  up  to  see  where  the  acorns  come 
from." 

"  J.  Ghat,  pack  with  my  box  five  doEen  quills." 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  this  sentence, 
only  that  it  is  nearly  as  short  as  one  can  be  con- 
structed, and  yet  contain  all  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet 

Qui9,  the  actor,  being  9«ked  by  %  lady  wliy 
there  were  more  women  in  the  world  than  men, 
gallantly  replied,  **  It  is  in  conformity  with  the 
other  arrangements  of  nature;  we  always  see 
more  of  heaven  than  of  earth." 

A  YBET  old  man  once  went  to  tbe  King  of  Spar- 
ta, and  lamented  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  times. 
The  king  replied,  **  What  you  say  is  undoubtedly 
true,  for  I  remember  that,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I 
heard  my  grandmother  say  the  same  thing." 

A  DOOTOB  and  a  preacher  were  bandying  words 
on  physical  prowess.  **  One  blow  from  my  fist'* 
said  the  D.D.,  **  would  show  you  the  meaning  of 
*  blue  mass.* "  **  And  one  blow  from  mine,"  said 
the  BLD.,  **  would  be  a  new  and  cheap  method  of 
spreading  the  Gospel." 

**  Abb  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day  fit  for 
wives  ?  "  asked  a  lecturer  of  his  audience.  *'  They 
are  flt  for  husbands,"  responded  a  female  voice; 
**  but  the  trouble  is  that  you  men  are  not  flt  for 
wives  I "  The  applause  was  great,  and  so  was  tbe 
discomfiture  of  the  lecturer. 

Wb  heard  recently  how  one  man  cured  a  neigh- 
bor newspaper  borrower.    It  is  told  thus:  **Mr. 

,  father  wants  to  borrow  font  paper.    He  says 

he  only  wants  to  read  it"  ^*  Well,  go  back  and 
ask  your  father  to  send  me  his  supper.  Tell  him 
I  only  want  to  eat  it"  The  next  evening  the  boy 
did  not  come. 

London  has  another  new  Industry.  A  man  sd- 
vertisee  himself  as  **  Knocker-up  and  window- 
tickler  from  three  to  seven."  He  wakes  hesty 
sleepers  who  wish  to  get  up  early.  Window- 
ticlding  is  waking  without  ringing  tiie  bells,  by 
means  of  a  long  pole,  with  which  he  taps  on  the 
window-pane. 

"  Dootob,"  said  a  Yankee  former,  entering  tbe 
store  of  the  village  apothecary,  '*  that  ere  ratsbane 
o'  your'n  is  fustrate."  "  Ah,  certain— I  Itnew  it," 
returned  the  vender  of  drugs,  greatly  plessed; 
**don*t  keep  nothing  but  the  pure  things  here." 
"  Sartin,"  replied  the  husbandman,  with  a  twinlc- 
ling  nod ;  '*  and,  doctor,  I  guess  Til  have  anotb^ 
pound  of  it"  "Another  pound?"  **Yaa8;  I 
gin  that  pound  *at  I  bought  last  week  to  a  pesky 
old  rat  that  has  worried  me  awfully,  and  I  tell  ye 
it  made  him  about  the  sickest  critter  you  ever  see. 
I  kind  o*  reckon  bow't  another  might  kill  him." 
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sirability qf  any  partieular  voiumefor  personal  use.  It 
is  our  wish  to  notice  the  better  ciass  qf  books  issuing  from 
thepress,  and  we  invite  publishers  tofavorits  vith  their 
reeent  pnblieations^  espedaOiy  those  rtkUed  in  any  vaiy  to 
msntal  or  phfsiotoffical  seienee. 

Hbart  Echobs.    By  Helen  A.  Manville 

(Nellie  A.  MannV  12mo ;  pp.  109:   fancy  cloth. 

Price,  $1.    New  York :  S.  R.  Wells  &  Co. 

Our  country  la  prolific  In  authors,  prose  and 
poetical,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  possess 
merit  find  appreciative  readers.  During  the  past 
two  or  three  years  the  number  of  volumes  of  new 
poetry,  issued  by  leading  houses,  has  been  very 
considerable,  and  their  reception  by  the  reading 
public  has  been  encouraging,  indeed,  to  the  inex- 
periem^ed  author?.  The  volume  under  considera- 
tion can  not  be  said  to  come  from  a  pen  used  to 
the  ways  of  the  press  and  of  the  public,  as  it  has 
traced  a  great  number  of  verses,  on  various  sub- 
jects, which  have  l>een  given  to  a  large  constitu- 
ency of  readers  through  numerous  magazines  and 
newspapers.  In  the  Northwest  her  pseudonym, 
Nellie  A.  Mann,  is  well  known.  Taking  her 
themes  ttom  the  current  incidents  of  home  and 
social  life,  and  treating  them  in  a  fresh  and  spirit- 
ed manner,  she  has  made  the  old  appear  new,  and 
given  to  what  had  become  common-place  to  roost 
of  US,  ft  piquant,  lively  quality  which  arouses 
onr  attention  once  more.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Manville 
has  an  idyllic  vein  which  inspires  vith  new  life 
the  homely  current  of  afiiiirs,  and  indicates  how 
mnch  of  beauty  and  of  truth  we  lose  by  not  re- 
garding our  average  life  trith  her  earnest,  medita- 
tive eyes.  Here  is  one  insunce  of  her  method 
itorh  "  My  Casket  Of  Pearis  i " 
*^  An  angel  came  down  in  the  beautiful  night. 

Came  down  through  the  gateway  of  gold ; 
His  wings  through  the  darkness  plowed  furrowk 
of  light. 

And  never  a  moment  paused  in  his  flight 
Till  he  neared  our  low  cot  With  a  mother*s  delight 

I  bad  counted  my  treasure ;  all  told 
There  were  three  priceless  gems  in  my  casket  of 
love. 

Three  Jewels  my  Father  had  given : 
There  was  Maggie  and  Winnie,  my  gentle-eyed 
dove. 

And  a  sweet  little  seraph  sent  me  from  above; 
Of  one  Christ  had  said  in  His  Infinite  love, 

*  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  ^' 

And  the  poem  runs  on  to  tell,  in  the  sweetest 
pathos,  how  the  angel  took  the  pearls,  one  after 


another,  from  the  mother's  casket,  until  it  **  was 
empty  and  bare,**  and  of  the  mother's  grief,  teni- 
pered  by  the  comfort  that  in  pity  they  had  been 
taken  away,  "  Every  one  to  set  in  eternity's  day." 
As  a  volume  of  poems  for  the  use  of  the  thought- 
ful, this  new  collection  must  commend  itself  to 
all  who  read  it.  Every  poem  is  an  "echo"  to 
feelings,  yearnings,  sentiments  which  have  been 
experienced  by  those  who  have  lived  somewhere 
in  the  real  heart-life. 

A  Compendium   of  the  Theological 

WbITIKOS  op    EMAinTBL    SWBDBNBORO.       NeW 

York :  Published  by  the  Board  of  Publication  of 
the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  For  sale  by  E.  H. 
Bwinney.  Price,  8.50. 

This  volume  is  of  no  small  value  to  the  discipl% 
of  Swedenboi^,  as  H  presents  the  more  essential 
portions  of  the  great  teacher's  writings  in  a  sys- 
tematized form,  making  it  an  easy  matter,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Index,  to  turn  to  any  given 
subject  of  which  he  treated.  The  book  is  made 
up  of  extracts,  but  arranged  and  entitled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  quality  of  coniinuily,  and 
so  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  reader  in  course. 

So  elaborate  are  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  thai 
a  **  Compendium  "  seems  to  us  to  be  an  indispensa- 
ble adjunct  of  every  earnest  New  Church  man' A 
library,  and  this  new  volume,  which  is  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  Femald's  compilations,  for  a 
long  time  out  of  print,  must  be  very  cordially 
welcomed.  We  are  of  opinion  that  many,  in  other 
denominational  connections,  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
amine the  system  of  religious  belief  and  moral 
philosophy  enunciated  by  the  Swedish  seer,  and 
which  so  closely  holds  his  followers  in  a  bond  of 
spiritual  fellowship,  and  will  speedily  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  this  compre- 
hensive treatise,  when  they  shall  have  learned  of 
its  availability.  No  one  can  read  attentively  the 
scheme  of  theology  developed  by  Swedenborg 
without  feeling  more  deeply  than  before  the  glori- 
ous and  wonderful  nature  of  the  Creator  Immortal 
and  Invisible,  and  apprehending  more  thankfully 
His  providence  in  human  life.  There  is  much,  too, 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem which  assimilates  to  the  doctrines  of  Phre- 
nology, especially  the  grand  law  of  correspondence 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Scriptural  interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps  this  is  the  psychological  reason  for 
the  general  friendliness  of  Swedenborgians  toward 
the  true  disciples  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim 

Expository   Notes  on  the   Book   of 
Joshua.     By  HoWfcrd  Croebv,  Pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York. 
12mo;  pp.  286.    New  York:  Carter  &  Brothers 
No  part  of  the  Bible  embraces  features  of  inter- 
est more  attractive  to  the  historical  student  than 
the  Book  of  Joshua.    It  narrates  those  final  inci- 
dents in  the  wanderings  of  the  Jews  after  their  es- 
cape from  Egypt,  such  as  the  crossing  of  the  Jor- 
dan, the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  land  of 
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Canaan,  iind  the  death  of  Joshna  himself.  Dr. 
Crosby^s  well  arranged  volume  discasaea  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  account,  showing;  its  consistency  and 
oompletcnuss,  and  also  furnishes  hints  in  terse  but 
thoroughly  clear  language  for  the  better  under- 
atandin^c  of  the  text  As  Dr.  Crosby  stands  among 
the  foremost  of  American  classical  scholars,  his 
interpretations  of  passages  concerning  whose  ex- 
act signitlcancc  there  has  t>een  more  or  less  dis- 
pute, can  be  accepted  by  the  reader.  In  using  the 
TOlnme  one  should  have  at  hand  good  maps  of  the 
country  which  was  the  scf^ne  of  the  history,  and 
the  rending  will  obtain  a  double  interest  thereby. 
As  an  anide  suggestion,  we  should  like  to  possess 
a  volume  prepared  by  Dr.  Crosby  on  the  Boot  of 
Job.  Would  be  have  time  for  such  a  valuable 
wort?  

Plain  Directions  for  Accidents,  Emer- 
gencies, and  Poisons.  By  a  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Distrib- 
uted by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

A  well-arranged  pamphlet,  but  not  essentially 
different  from  others  bearing  a  similar  title  now 
in  circulation,  It  is  well  printed  and  bound,  and 
the  Life  Insurance  Company  do  a  good  thing  by 
its  distribution  among  a  large  constituency  of 
policy-holders.  

Catalogue  op  Portraits,  Busts,  and 
CaBtH  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Phrenology,  787  Broadway.  New  York:  8. 
R.  Wells  A  Co.    1875. 

Within  the  compass  of  forty  pages  are  newly 
arranged  and  described  the  principal  features  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of  scien- 
tific and  artistic  specimens  to  be  found  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Catalogue  itself  is  interesting  and  val- 
uable for  its  biographical  data  and  descriptive 
matter.  All  who  visit  the  museum  of  the  Insti- 
tute can  now  examine  its  unique  curiosities  at 
their  leisure,  and,  book  in  hand,  be  at  no  loss  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  each  specimen. 

The  Work  op  God  in  Great  Brit- 
ain: Under  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  1873 
to  1875.  With  Biographical  Sketches.  By  Rufus 
W.  Clark,  D.D.  One  voL,  12mo ;  pp.  871 :  cloth. 
Price,  $L50. 

Contents:  Introduction;  Biographical  Qketch 
of  Mr.  Moody;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr.  San- 
key; The  Light  Kindled. 

The  work  in  Scotland:  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Glasgow.  Paisley,  Greenock;  Return  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  Aberdeen  and  Porfarshire ;  Tain,  Huntly, 
Kaim,  and  Elgin ;  Closing  Meetings  in  Scotland. 
The  work  In  Ireland:  Belfast,  Londonderry, 
Dublin. 

The  work  In  England:  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  London. 

Illustrations :  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  Ira  D.  San- 
key ;  The  North  Siiie  Tabernacle. 

The  unaffected  story  of  these  simple,  childlike 
men,  &nd  the  wonderful  influence  exerted  by  them 
as  related  In  this  book,  will  be  interesting  to  every 
student  of  human  character,  and  to  all  who  are 
Interested  in  the  moral  welfare  of  mankind. 


MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS  RECEiySIX 

AimuAL  Catalogub  of  Hahtwick  Sbmdiast, 
for  the  Sixteenth  Academic  Year.  This  institu- 
tion Is  located  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
about  190  students  of  both  sexes. 

The  Nobmal  Ambkigan  Jocbnal  of  Educa- 
tion, for  August.  A  good  specimen  of  Missouri 
enterprise  and  progress  in  school  matters.  Pab- 
Ushod  at  KlrksviUe,  Mo. 

Packbt  No.  1.  Tkmpbbanob  Lbaflbts,  138 
pages,  comprising:  Too  Late;  Early  Habits;  The 
Pledge;  A  Doctor'b  Story;  Why  do  you  Drink? 
An  Angel  in  ft  Saloon ;  Aunt  MabePs  Story ;  Whst 
will  yon  do  with  the  Demijohns  ?  Published  by 
the  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication 
House.    Price,  10  cents. 

Thibd  AirmiAL  Rbpobt  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  for  1875.  A  very  interest- 
ing document  According  to  it  Boston  lost  diu^ 
ing  the  year  ending  April  2i,  1875,  8,157  person* 
by  death,  of  whom  2,666  were  American,  5,491 
foreigners ;  4,005  males,  4,060  females ;  under  one 
year,  2,365;  between  one  and  five  years,  l,2ffiL 
The  last  figures  show  that  there  is  pressing  need 
for  reform  in  the  methods  of  social  life  at  the 
'*  Hub,"  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
The  spirit  of  the  document,  however,  shows  that 
the  Health  Board  of  Boston  is  quite  alive  to  tht 
necessity  of  rigid  sanitary  regulations,  and  much 
has  been  done  toward  a  reform  In  certain  quarters 
of  the  city  liitherto  malarious  and  unheaJthfaL 

Thb  Bbttbb  Wat  :  An  Appeal  to  Men  in  Be- 
half of  Human  Culture  Through  a  wiser  Parent- 
age. By  A.  E.  Newton.  New  York :  Wood  A 
Holbrook.  This  little  volume  contains  many  souod 
reflections,  and  if  read  in  soberness  and  honesty, 
will  be  profitable  to  the  reader.  It  is  high  that 
that  some  definite  measures  were  sot  on  foot  foi 
the  physical  improvement  of  the  race  in  general, 
and  here  in  America  is  the  appropriate  place  for 
such  an  innovation.  Let  our  legislators  consider 
the  subject  seriously,  and  if  they  want  the  fhcts  In 
a  nutshell.  Dr.  Newton*s  book  is  one  of  those 
which  will  furnish  them. 

Monthly  Wbathbb  Rbvibw,  July,  the  chief 
features  of  which  are  notations  of  the  frequency 
and  destructiveness  of  local  storms ;  the  extrem^ 
ly  high  mean  temperature  in  the  South ;  the  low 
temperature  in  the  upper  lake  region ;  the  great 
raln-fall  in  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  the  districts  to 
the  Northwest;  the  scarcity  of  reports  of  graM 
hoppers  and  locusts. 

WoBK  Among  thb  Lowlt.  A  monthly  pub- 
lished by  the  Boston  North  End  Mission.  The 
organ  of  an  excellent  depariment  of  charitable 
work.  Those  in  bonds,  working  or  wearing  oo» 
the  penalties  of  broken  law,  are  remembered  b; 
the  kind  hearts  who  supply  the  seed-thought  to 
Its  columns. 
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rpHE  recent  death  of  this  noble  and  gifted 

'woman  has  occasioned  keen  sorrow  in 

a  wide  circle.    Not  only  do  those  mourn  her 

who  were  privileged  to  call  her  friend  or 


acquaintance,  but  all  who  have  heard  her  as 
a  lecturer,  or  as  a  minister,  or  have  read  any 
of  her  spirited  utterances  in  either  of  those 
capacities,  must  fe^gtj(||J^ii^^^th  soci- 
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ety  has  lost  one  of  its  best  friends.  There  is 
in  the  portrait  an  expression  of  earnestness, 
patient  and  trostftil,  which  attracts  notice 
at  once.  We  feel  that  in  that  brain  there 
was  no  thought  of  trifling  in  any  depart- 
ment of  lifers  affairs ;  that  she  believed  that 
for  all  humanity  there  is  a  definite  purpose 
«i^hich  should  be  wrought  out  with  all  the 
strength  possessed  by  the  mind  and  body. 
How  clean  and  sharp  the  intellectual  vision  I 
She  grapsed  truths  at  once,  and  needed  not 
to  wait  upon  the  processes  of  logical  reason- 
ing to  obtain  accurate  deductions.  She  felt 
the  truth,  as  it  were,  and  her  convictions 
were  so  clear  that  she  trusted  them  thor- 
oughly. 

Her  social  qualities  were  very  influential, 
leading  her  to  crave  companionship,  and 
to  subordinate  herself,  to  sacrifice,  or  defer, 
her  own  wishes,  plans,  and  work  if  others 
might  be  benefited  thereby.  It  was  no  great 
abnegation  for  her  to  help  a  friend  at  her 
own  cost ;  she  found  eigoyment  in  the  grati- 
fication, comfort,  and  success  of  others,  anvl 
we  have  no  doubt,  from  a  simple  considera- 
tion of  the  portrait,  she  often  exerted  herself 
in  the  interest  of  friends  much  beyond  her 
strength,  and  yet  without  regret. 

She  was  remarkably  sensitive  in  all  moral 
and  social  respects ;  keenly  appreciative  of 
reputation,  and  of  a  most  tender  sympathy. 
She  was  so  finely  organized  that  she  enjoyed 
exquisitely,  or  suffered  keenly,  according  to' 
the  condition  of  pleasure  or  pain  to  which 
she  was  related.  Her^s,  indeed,  was  one  of 
those  rare  natures  which  suffer  more  than 
they  enjoy  in  passing  through  life,  their  deli- 
cate sensibilities  being  so  keenly  appreciative 
of  the  rude,  irregular,  unbalanced,  and  sor- 
rowful aspects  of  human  life.  She  did  not 
shrink  from  contact  with  these  aspects,  but 
boldly  labored  as  she  could  toward  their  ame- 
lioration. 

The  following  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of 
Hrs.  Lyman,  and  is  a  truthful    pen-photo- 


graph of  the  gentle,  courageous  woman  we 
are  considering. 

Mrs.  Cblia  Bubleigh  was  bom  in  the 
year  1827.  The  circumstances  of  her  early 
life  were  not  such  as  seemed  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  and  development  of  the  noble 
and  beautiful  talents  with  which  she  was  en- 
dowed ;  and  though  she  promised  some  of 
her  intimate  friends  an  account  of  her  early 
life,  yet  so  trying  were  its  experiences  that 
she  could  not  lift  the  curtain  on  the  scenes 
she  had  passed  through,  even  that  her  friends 
might  know  what  she  had  endured  and  done. 
But  from  all  her  trials  she  came  forth  a  no- 
ble, pure,  philanthropic  woman,  able  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  sorely  tempted,  to  encourage 
the  struggling,  and  to  speak  words  of  cheer 
and  consolation  and  stimulus  to  her  sisters 
who  were  wrestling  with  problems  in  practi- 
cal life  which  she  had  wrestled  with  and 
cenquered. 

Mrs.  Burleigh  was  thrice  married.     Her 
last  marriage,  with   Mr.  William  Burleigh, 
was  very  felicitous.    In  him  she  found  an 
appreciative,  no  less  than  a  kind  and  an  affec- 
tionate husband.    Between  the  inteiTals  of 
her  first  and  second  inarriages  she  wrote  for 
the  press  under  the  name  of  **  Celia,"  and  a 
volume  of  her  poems  was  published,  which 
was  very  favorably  noticed  by  the  critics. 
Both  before  and  after  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Burleigh  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
women  of  culture  and  talent,  among  whom 
she  at  once  took  prominent  place,  and  found, 
at  last,  congenial  association  and  that  inspir- 
ation which,  if  she  had  enjoyed  it  in  early  life, 
would  have  enabled  her  to  make  a  brilliant 
mark  in  the  world  of  letters.    Both  before 
and  after  her   marriage  she  was  identified 
with  the  woman *s  movement,  was  known  as  a 
suffragist,  a  reformer,  and  a  writer  of  no  lit- 
tle ability.    She  took  an  active  part  in  or- 
ganizing the  Woman's  Club  in  Brooklyn,  a 
purely  literary  association,  composed  of  some 
of  the  l>est  cultured  women  of  the  day,  of 
which  she  was  chosen    the  first  president 
She  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  Sorosis, 
and  the  success  which  attended  her  first  ef- 
forts at  speaking  there  led  her  to  feel  that 
she  could  work  effectually  for  good  in  that 
way.     Though   her  lectures  were  received 
with  great  favor,  it  was  not  till  after  tbs 
death  of  her    husband  that  she  seriously 
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thought  of  a  professional  career.  The  more 
she  wrote  and  spoke,  the  more  evident  it  be- 
came that  she  was  elected  to  the  ministry  by 
the  quality  and  working  of  her  mind,  and 
that  she  had  a  call  to  preach  was  clear  from 
the  call  that  so  many  had  to  hear  her.  In 
1871,  after  much  hesitation,  she  accepted  a 
call  to  a  parish  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  and  was 
ordained  as  pastor.  At  last  she  felt  that  she 
had  found  her  place,  and  worked  with  braye 
and  beautiful  fidelity  to  her  trust  for  a  little 
over  two  years.  Soon  after  her  installation 
the  disease  of  which  she  died  began  to 
develop  itself,  but  she  enjoyed  her  work  so 
much  that  she  kept  at  her  post  until  forced 
to  retire.  "  I  had  just  found  my  place,"  she 
said;  "I  had  been  seeking  so  long  that  it 
seems  very  hard  to  go  away  from  it  so  soon." 
She  placed  herself  under  medical  treat- 
ment at  the  Home,  at  Dansville,  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y. ;  but  for  her  disease  (cancer) 
there  was  no  cure,  and  she  was  removed  to 
the  care  of  friends  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where 
she  died,  July  25th,  1875.  She  was  buried 
in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  under  a  pine  tree  of  her 
own  choosing.  Her  sick  room  was  a  center 
of  attraction — a  place  where  one  was  sure  of 
hearing  earnest  conversation  on  the  highest 
themes,  together  with  much  wit  and  pleas- 
antry.  Death  had  for  her  no  terrors,  but  life 
bad  for  her  so  much  of  work  to  do  and 


beauty  to  enjoy  that  it  was  hard  for  her  to 
bow  to  the  immutable  decree. 

Mrs.  Burleigh  was  tall,  graceful,  and  digni- 
fied in  her  lo^k  and  manner.  Her  face  was 
an  index  to  her  soul,  and  no  one  could  look 
upon  it,  BO  full  of  human  sympathy,  of  gen- 
erous enthusiasm,  and  of  faith  in  men  and 
women,  and  not  be  drawn  toward  her.  The 
fascination  she  exerted  upon  persons  of  her 
own  sex  was  wonderfiil.  She  was  not  an 
original  or  a  deep  thinker,  but  she'had  a  re- 
markable ability  for  assimilating  the  best 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  others,  and  of 
seeing  and  declaring  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  right  and  wrong-doing  in  indi- 
viduals and  States.  As  a  speaker  she  was 
simple  and  modest,  but  impressive  and  thor- 
oughly in  earnest,  appealing  to  those  great 
reserves  of  moral  energy  in  whose  existence 
in  every  soul  she  had  unbounded  faith.  Mrs. 
Burleigh  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  j 
the  Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  church  of  which  she  was  the 
beloved  pastor  was  of  that  denomination. 
She  has  left  many  warm  and  loving  friends, 
and  though  she  has  ceased  from  her  labors, 
the  influence  of  her  noble,  womanly  utter- 
ances, her  brave  example,  and  the  heroism 
she  showed  in  overcoming  to  the  end,  keeps 
her  memory  green  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  her.^ 


rvE  vowed  full  oft  to  do  a  plan  of  right, 
To  live  by  conscience,  full  of  virtue's  ml^ht, 
To  follow  oatare's  leading;  day  and  night, 
And  love  alone  her  clear  and  sun  like  light 
Ah,  woe  for  me !  sncli  weakness  in  me  dwells, 
'Tis  but  the  lip  that  all  this  dnty  tells, 
The  heart  remains  as  dry  as  empty  wells. 


TOWS. 

And  only  promise  thns  so  high  excels. 

I  can  not  shun  the  sin  that  comes  so  near, 
That  tempts  me  close  and  will  not  let  me  go, 
I  can  not,  thou^li  it  brings  me  pain  and  woo, 

Though  day  by  day  that  sin  I  seem  to  fear, 
I  lenrn  by  lessons  hard,  yet  learn  so  slow 

That  ere  I  learn  from  life  I  disappear,      w.  b. 


GRUMBLING    DOMINIES. 


THE  class  of  men  who  can  be  arranged 
under  this  head  is  so  large  that  the  writ- 
er feels  quite  confident  of  an  extensive  read- 
ing. He  would  fain  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  audience  might  not  only  be  ^^  large, ^^  but 
"  enthusiastic  ^^  also ;  and  to  this  end  is  this 
article  written,  accompanied  by  the  devout 
prayer  that  the  younger  portion  of  the  minis- 
terial community  may  especially  be  strength- 


ened and  benefited.  If  it  be  true  that  men 
are  generally  prone  to  magnify  their  own 
evils,  it  is  quite  evident  that  ministers  arc 
by  no  means  exempt  from  this  tendency; 
for  the  days  of  clerical  infallibility  have 
passed  away.  The  old  reverence  for  the 
pulpit,  because  it  is  the  pulpit,  is  rapidly 
dying  out.  Men  are  coming  to  recognize 
more  and  more  that  there  is  but  one  plat- 
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form  of  perfect  equality,  and  that  is  when 
we  stand  before  the  world  **  tempted  in  all 
points,"  and  being  equally  endangered  in 
our  proneness  to  sin.  Why  cftrgymen  have 
been  regarded  as  exempt  from  human  weak- 
nesses, or  even  the  tendency  toward  them, 
this  age  fails  to  comprehend,  and  hence  to 
appreciate.  No,  the  sentiment  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  however  charitable  it  may  be,  can 
not  fly  so  audaciously  in  the  face  of  the 
facts ;  for  it  is  you  who  are  meant,  you 
who  are  attracted  to  this  article  by  reason  of 
the  very  fact  that  you  are  culpable.  You  in- 
variably give  that  your  first  attention  which 
most  intimately  concerns  you,  and  it  may  be 
said,  without  any  presumption  whatever,  that 
your  eyes  have  fallen  on  these  words  with  the 
swiftness  and  instinctive  perception  of  the 
hound  when  it  scents  its  prey.  No  doubt 
you  think  you  have  sufficient  cause  for  grum- 
bling ;  and,  of  course,  if  a  man  had  occasion 
for  complaint  he  would  be  the  most  derelict 
of  men  did  he  not  immediately  give  it  ut- 
terance. 

Possibly  it  has  never  occurred  to  you  to 
hold  your  peace.  These  are  the  times,  to  be 
sure,  when  men  must  either  roar  or  growl. 
If  they  can  not  reach  the  garb  canonical,  let 
them  at  least  aspire  to  the  canonical ;  for 
strange  perversity  of  clerical  nature  this  is 
the  Vay  they  expect  to  be  canonized !  But 
be  assured,  gentleman,  that  if  the  commun- 
ity refuses  to  be  rifled,  it  is  equally  averse  to 
being  bored ;  and  you  can  not  do  the  latter 
more  effectually  than  by  this  constant  habit 
of  fretful  and  garrulous  grumbling.  To  be 
sure,  you  have  your  share  of  the  trials  and 
anxieties  incident  to  a  ministerial  life,  but 
you  chose  your  vocation,  or  you  did  not. 
Forced  into  it,  eh  ?  By  whom,  pray  ?  Cir- 
cumstances? The  wish  of  friends?  .The 
hope  of  distinction  ?  Then  get  out  of  it ; 
Get  you  gone;  What  are  you  doing  here? 
What  right,  human  or  divine,  have  you  to 
play  such  contemptible  jugglery  or  panto- 
mime as  to  preach  from  such  unworthy  and 
unholy  motives  ?  Go  into  the  peanut  busi- 
ness, buy  an  organ  and  parade  the  streets — 
an3rthing  rather  than  this  awful  mockery  be- 
fore God  and  man  I  Tou  complain  of  the  lack 
of  co-operation  in  the  church ;  that  the  people 
are  not  interested  in  church-work,  and  leave 
you  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  toil  alone. 


Does  it  strike  you  that  a  more  commendable 
patience  would  have  a  happier  effect  ?  You 
fret  under  the  fact  that  although  you  toil 
night  and  day  through  the  week  to  prepare 
your  sermons  with  the  most  elaborate  care, 
your  audience  either  sleeps  under  your  cli- 
mactic periods,  or  utterly  fails  to  appreciate 
your  artistic  efforts  because  of  its  own  lack  of 
culture. 

Probably  it  has  not  occurred  to  you  to 
bring  your  artillery  down  to  a  lower  range 
\f  you  wish  your  shot  to  be  more  effective. 
We  are  well  aware  that  your  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  in  the  preparation  for  your 
work  was  very  great,  and  that  it  cost  you 
many  weary  hours  of  genuine  labor  to  ac- 
quire the  fitness  for  the  work  which  you  now 
possess.  Is  it  for  that  you  complain  ?  No} 
Then,  possibly,  it  is  because  with  this  same 
preparation  and  fitness  you  are  so  poorly  re- 
munerated, and  feel  that  you  are  wasting  your 
advantages.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mournful  sight 
to  see  one  so  distinguished  as  yourself  so 
prodigal  of  his  energies  and  accomplish- 
ments. Are  you  quite  sure  that  God  will 
not  hold  you  responsible  for  such  extrava- 
gance? 

Think  of  the  pearls  you  are  .throwing  even 
before  the  **  common  herd,''  and  then  stand 
aghast  at  the  thought  of  the  day  when  **  tbej 
will  turn  again  and  rend  you ! " 

Think  upon  these  things,  thou  sanctified 
grumbler,  ere  it  is  forever  too  late— yea, 
think  on  these  things  and  reflect,    h.  s.  l. 


Set  a  Jubt  Value. — Let  man  then  set  a 
just  value  on  himself,  because  he  has  in  him 
a  nature  capable  of  good ;  but  let  him  not 
on  that  account  love  the  weaknesses  of  that 
nature.  He  possesses  a  capacity  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  for  happiness, 
but  he  is  not  in  possession  of  any  truth  that 
is  permanent  or  satisfactory.  I  would,  there- 
fore, lead  him  to  desire  to  find  it,  to  be  ready 
and  disengaged  from  his  passions,  that  he 
may  follow  it  wherever  he  may  meet  with  it 
And  knowing  how  much  his  knowledge  is 
secured  by  his  passions,  I  would  have  him 
hate  in  himself  that  concupiscence  which 
so  biases  his  judgment ;  that  it  may  neither 
blind  him  in  making  his  choice,  nor  divert 
him  from  it  after  it  is  made. — PokoL 
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UNSOUND    PEOPLE  — WHO    THET    ABE. 


IN  England  a  horse  that  is  in  any  way  un- 
sound is  technically  called  a  **  screw." 
Unsoundness  may  not  be  developed  into  a 
vice  or  a  practical  defect,  but  if  the  seeds  of 
it  are  in  him,  he  has  earned  the  disreputable 
title.  Now,  if  that  nobler  animal,  man,  were 
subject  to  the  same  sneer,  perhaps  not  a  sin- 
gle son  or  daughter  of  Adam  and  Eye  would 
escape  it.  You  have  not  an  acquaintance 
with  whom  you  could  give  a  warranty.  We 
think  this  is  true  of  both  body  and  mind. 
A  horse^s  faults  are  both  physical  and  men- 
tal. He  ought  to  have  good  legs,  shoulders, 
and  hoofs ;  uncongested  lungs,  and  free  air 
passages;  efficient  eyes,  and  freedom  from 
staggers ;  he  must  not  bite,  or  kick,  or  balk, 
or  shy.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  perfectly 
sound  horse  in  the  country.  There  is  some 
flaw  in  every  horse,  discernible,  if  to  no  oth- 
er, at  least  to  the  professional  expert  And 
though  mene  eana  in  eorpore  eano  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  single  goal  at  which  every  one 
should  aim,  no  one  has  a  sane  mind,  or  a 
sane  body  to  put  it  in  if  he  had  one.  If  sane 
mean  healthy,  there  is  not  a  really  sane  hu- 
man being  in  existence.  Perhaps  Plato^s 
ideal  man  might  deserve  a  warranty,  but  his 
existence  is  far  from  established,  and  not 
even  H.  M.  Stanley  has  come  upon  any  gen- 
uine trace  of  him.  When  we  were  little  chil- 
dren, and  learning  history,  we  classified  all 
kings  and  queens,  and  other  dramatis  perso- 
fus,  under  two  heads— good  and  bad.  But 
as  we  grew  older  our  reckonings  were  dis- 
turbed ;  none  of  them  were  very  good,  nor 
were  they  altogether  bad.  So  we  think  it 
will  be  difficult  for  us  fairly  to  divide  our- 
selves into  the  classes  of  sane  and  insane. 
While  we  shall  find  some  who  are  altogether 
mad,  we  shall  find  none  who  are  altogether 
sane.  Of  how  many  of  our  friends  can  we 
say  that  they  are  at  all  times  and  in  all  ways 
perfectly  reaeonabU  t  In  our  intercourse  with 
them  have  there  not  been  times  when  we 
were  tempted  to  think  they  were  just  a  little 
unreasonable?  and  what  does  unreasonable 
mean  except  not  under  the  control  of  reason, 
and  what  is  that  but  a  definition  of  in- 
sanity? 
Many  are  unsound  under  the  head  of  van- 


ity, some  under  that  of  suspiciousness,  or 
prejudice,  or  silliness,  or  perversity,  and  an 
uncomfortably  large  minority  have  a  tenden- 
cy toward  the  monomania  of  general  unpleas- 
antness. There  are  a  good  many,  all  uncon- 
scious like  most  insane  people  of  their  aber- 
ration, who,  if  confined  in  a  Scotch  lunatic 
asylum,  would  have  their  diagnosis  summa- 
rized under  the  term  "cat-witted" — which 
term  let  us  explain.  It  means  a  combination 
of  littleness  of  nature,  small  self-conceit,  read- 
iness to  take  offense,  and  a  determination  in 
little  things  to  have  one's  own  way.  There 
are  some  to  whom  the  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies do  not  like  to  speak  about  their  plans 
and  views ;  they  will  suddenly  go  on  a  long 
journey,  with  scarcely  five  minutes^  notice  to 
their  wife,  and  even  that  tardy  notice  given 
as  though  it  were  quite  unnecessary,  and  in 
a  tone  to  check  comment.  When  asylums 
enough  are  built  for  all  the  world,  this  class 
will  be  found  in  the  same  corridor  with  those 
of  whom  some  one  will  whisper  into  your 
ear,  when  you  would  be  introduced  to  them, 
that  they  are  a  **  little  crotchety  and  must  be 
humored."  Every  one  knows  that  there  are 
some  to  manage  whom  a  rare  combination 
of  gifts,  the  tact  of  a  diplomatist,  and  the 
skill  of  a  pig-driver  are  required.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  mental  lameness  and  broken- 
windedness.  Mental  and  moral  balking  is 
very  common.  There  are  human  biters  who 
will  snap  at  their  mate  pulling  at  the  same 
load.  Some  have  an  ugly  habit  of  kicking 
over  the  tugs.  There  are  creatures  who, 
upon  slight  discouragement,  lie  down  in  the 
thills,  instead  of  mani\illy,  or  horsefully,  put- 
ting their  shoulder  to  the  collar.  And  if  the 
gentle  reader  will  excuse  the  unavoidable 
pun,  as  with  horses,  so  with  men,  there  are 
those  who  show  their  unsoundness  in  that 
they  are  apt  to  Uaw  too  much.  How  many 
bum  up  uselessly  a  large  share  of  their  stock 
of  energy  by  some  form  or  other  of  depression 
of  spirits.  Not  one  is  there  in  whom  there 
is  not  some  screw  loose  or  wanting.  The 
best  men  feel  it  the  most  keeply.  It  was  one 
who,  by  his  enormous  mental  or  moral  force, 
has  indented  almost  the  deepest  mark  ever 
made  on  the  world's  history,  who  said,  **  I 
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know  that  in  me  dwelleth  no  good  thing ; 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find 
not ;  for  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ; 
but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do." 

Now,  all  this  ought  to  be  a  cause  of  en- 
couragement rather  than  depression.  Though' 
there  is  scarcely  a  perfectly  sound  horse  in 
A.iiierica,  yet  for  all  that  there  is  very  much 
work  done,  and  well  done,  by  horses  every 
day.  The  greater  part  of  horse-work  is  done, 
and  fairly  done,  by  unsound  horses.  Horses 
lame,  broken-winded,  and  vicious,  pull  a 
great  part  of  all  the  weight  that  horses  pull. 

Not  long  ago  we  crossed  the  mountains 
of  Northern  Pennsylvania  by  stage.  One 
horse  was  blind,  both  were  blowing  a  little ; 
they  were  very  stiff  at  starting — they  must 
both  have  been  of  kin  to  Artemus  Ward's 
"  Gothic  steed ; "  but  when  they  warmed  to 
their  work  it  was  amazing  how  they  bowled 
that  unwieldy  stage  along,  with  its  dozen 
passengers  and  bootful  of  trunks. 

Carlyle  says,  somewhere,  **  England  is  in- 
habited by  fourteen  millions  of  people,  most- 
ly fools."  Were  he  an  American,  he  would 
probably  have  said  that  the  United  States 
are  inhabited  by  forty  millions  of  people, 
mostly  fools.  This  is  hardly  a  fair  descrip- 
tiou.  They  all  may  have  some  element  of 
folly,  but  in  most  the  good  predominates. 
A  great  number  of  them  get  very  decently 
and  creditably  through  the  task  God  sets 
them  in  this  world.  No  doubt  they  occa- 
sionally blow  and  stumble,  they  bite  and 
kick  a  little,  yet  somehow. they  get  the  stage 
along.  There  is  a  little  twist  in  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature ;  they  are  silly,  or 
conceited,  or  egotistical,  yet  they  are  decent- 
ly equal  to  the  work  of  this  world.  By  ju- 
dicious management  we  may  get  a  good  deal 
of  work  out  of  other  unsound  minds  and  our 
own.  But  let  us  always  remember  we  have 
an  imperfect  and  warped  machine  to  deal 
with.  We  ought  not  to  expect  too  much  of 
it,  and  we  must  be  ready  to  humor  it  and 
yield  to  it  a  little.  Tou  may  have  a  horse 
somewhat  lame,  or  threatened  with  heaves, 
but  if  you  are  a  good  horseman  you  may,  by 
care  and  skill,  get  him  creditably  through  a 
wonderful  amount  of  labor.  So,  many  a 
man,  low-spirited,  foolish,  prejudiced,  ill- 
tempered,  wretched,  sour,  if  he  is  not  driven 
too  fast,  can  be  put  through  a  very  respect- 


able amount  of  work.  We  must  humor  our 
own  mind  just  as  we  would  a  horse  of  whose 
lasting  qualities  we  were  a  little  doubtfal, 
easing  on  him  up-hill,  driving  most  cautious- 
ly down  hill,  and  making  time  when  we  come 
to  a  stretch  of  well-gravelled,  level  road. 
Few  men  can  safely  presume  to  drive  their 
own  mind  recklessly. 

IRRBOULABITISB  IN  CELEBRATED  MEV. 

Who  could  detect  the  unsoundness  in 
Bishop  Butler,  the  author  of  the  **  Analogy," 
that  clearest-headed  and  soberest-hearted  of 
men,  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  he  was  often 
inexpressibly  tortured  by  morbid  fancies,  im- 
pelling him  sometimes  almost  irresistibly 
toward  self-destruction. 

Some  of  the  best  work  ever  done  in  this 
world  by  men  or  horses  has  been  done  by 
the  unsound.  Not  many  years  ago  a  horse 
with  his  fore-leg  thickly  bandaged  galloped 
past  the  winning-post  on  the  Derby  course 
ahead  of  all  his  sounder  rivals.  Mr.  Bonner 
has  offered  (100,000  for  any  house,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  soundness,  who  shall  beat  a  per- 
formance of  Dexter,  and,  quite  possibly, 
some  ring-boned,  spavined  screw  may  be  the 
first  to  take  up  the  challenge  successfully. 
So  with  men,  **  only  more  so."  James  Watt 
well  earned  the  title  on  his  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  "  Benefactor  of  his  race,'' 
but  he  had  so  miserable  a  physique,  that, 
probably,  if  bom  in  the  heroic  age  he  would 
have  been  thrown  into  the  street  to  the  dogs. 
He  was  constantly  weighed  down  by  depres- 
sion of  spirits;  he  was  subject  to  tearing 
headaches,  had  a  sunken  chest  and  weak 
limbs,  and  was  perpetually  worried  by  pirs- 
cies  of  his  inventions. 

Who  would  have  thought  from  Words- 
worth's poetry,  so  tender  and  simple  and 
guileless,  that  its  author  was  one  of  the  most 
self-conscious  and  vain  of  men?  Samuel 
Johnson  was  as  sane  as  most  men,  yet  he  bad 
prejudice  and  bigotry  enough  to  sink  a  dozen 
smaller  men.  What  a  hold  unsoundness  bad 
upon  the  great  Tory  lexicographer,  when, 
r^rardless  of  all  consequences,  he  could  not 
help  in  his  dictionary  defining  the  devil  as 
**  the  first  Whig.**  Rousseau  was  both  men- 
tally and  morally  unsound.  He  was  lame, 
broken- winded,  a  balker,  shyer,  kicker,  Uter, 
and  everything  else  he  ought  not  to  bate 
been.    He  seems  to  have  needed  only  to  know 
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Dis  duty  to  avoid  it,  and  do  the  contrary. 
Shelley,  who  soared  higher  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  perhaps  above  even  Byron  or 
Coleridge,  tottered  often  on  the  very  brink 
of  pronounced  insanity.  What  was  Napo- 
leon, with  his  fatalism  and  his  talismans,  but 
an  unsound  man,  and  this  defect  seems  hered- 
itary in  his  family.  John  Wesley  was  one 
of  the  calmest  and  clearest-headed  of  mortals, 
but  his  credulity  in  ghost  stories  was  laugh- 
able, and,  probably,  most  of  his  degenerate 
sons  and  daughters  will  think  he  had  an  ele- 
ment of  unsoundness  when  he  asserted  that 
the  glory  of  Methodism  would  have  departed 
when  she  gave  up  her  five  o*clock  morning 
service.  Lord  Bacon  was  "  the  wisest,  bright- 
est,'* but  also  ^^meaneit  of  mankind.*'  But 
here  is  one,  and  only  one,  Shakspeare,  who 
seems  without  flaw.  If  there  be  any  defect 
in  him,  it  is  only  in  taste,  and  even  in  that, 
perhaps,  it  is  we  who  are  in  the  wrong  where 
we  disagree  with  him. 

To  sum  up,  insanity  is  in  degree.  Every 
one  is  somewhat  mad.  But  we  do  not  talk 
of  madness  till  it  unfits  us  for  the  duties  of 
life.  Vain  people,  obstinate  people,  silly 
people,  evil  foreboding  people,  touchy  peo- 
ple, twaddling  people  carry  on  the  ordinary 
task-work  of  life.  But  it  would  not  give  a 
fair  account  of  them  were  we  to  describe 
them  in  this  way.  They  are  all  this,  but  in 
most  there  is  a  good,  a  substratum  of  practi- 
cal sense,  and  they  do  fairly,  or  remarkably 
well,  the  particular  thing  which  is  their  busi- 
ness. Some  time  ago,  when  there  was  much 
excitement  in  the  country  anent  a  hideous 
murder  that  had  been  committed,  on  the  eve 
of  the  trial  of  the  suspected  perpetrators  of 
the  crime,  we  were  on  a  railway  journey.  A 
man  who  sat  behind  us  in  the  cars  was  telling 
in  loud,  confidential  whispers  to  his  neigh- 
bors that  the  result  of  the  trial  was  already 
determined ;  that  the  judges,  counsel,  and 
jury  had  dined  together,  and  come  to  a  unan- 
imous decision  upon  the  case.  Whether  that 
decision  was  favorable  to  the  prisoners  he 
could  not  say.  The  poor  man  evidently  more 
than  half  believed  what  he  said.  Now,  in 
his  own  line  of  business  he  was,  probably,  a 
shrewd,  successful  man,  but  put  him  to  some 
subject  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  such 
aa  that  which  engaged  his  attention  in  the 
ears,  and  be  would  have  been  one  of  the 


most  unsafe  of  men  to  whom  you  might  com- 
mit your  reputation,  or  property,  or  life. 
Carlyle  was  right  if  he  meant  that  there  was 
a  vein  of  folly,  an  element  of  the  fool,  in  ev- 
ery man.  But  he  was  mistaken  if  he  meant 
more  than  this.  There  is  in  most  people  more 
of  the  sensible  man  than  the  fool. 

THE  FOBMB  OF  UNSOUKDNBaS 

are  endless.  Some  are  like  the  pedantic 
James  the  Second,  who  thought  that  in  pro- 
portion as  any  one  differed  from  him  in  opin- 
ion, he  was  destitute  alike  of  morality  and 
reason.  Some  can  not  argue  for  five  minutes 
on  the  most  trifling  subject  without  getting 
into  a  rage  and  roaring.  That  man  is  either 
a  fool  or  worse  who  can  not  lose  an  opportu- 
nity of  saying  a  disagreeal^e  thing,  and  this 
tends  to  perpetuate  itself.  For  when  Mr. 
Snarling  hears  something  unpleasant  about 
you,  he  knows  no  rest  till  he  comes  and  tells 
you  the  whole  story,  of  course  adding  just  a 
little  for  interest  during  the  time  he  has  had 
it  in  use.  But  do  not  be  angry  with  the 
man.  We  tap  our  forehead  significantly  with 
the  forefinger,  and  nod  to  you,  and  would 
have  you  remember  that  poor  Mr.  Snarling  is 
not  quite  sound.  Tell  him  this  if  you  like, 
and  give  him  a  little  advice  that  may  help 
him  next  time. 

They  are  unsound  who  think  that  every 
one  is  plotting  to  thwart  and  damage  them. 
Friend,  the  world  is  too  busy,  and  thinks  too 
little  of  you,  to  waste  its  precious  time  and 
strength  in  scheming  to  hurt  you.  That  man 
has  an  unsoundness  who  has  a  perpetual 
grievance,  and  who  delights  to  rub  the  sore 
to  keep  it  raw,  and  thrusts  it  externally  un- 
der your  nose  in  the  store,  or  cars,  or  steam- 
boats, or  newspapers,  as  beggars  exhibit  their 
ulcers  in  Italian  cities.  He  is  unsound  who 
constantly  tells  amazing  stories  in  which  he 
appears  as  the  bravest,  cleverest^  wisest, 
smartest  of  mankind,  but  which  really  ex- 
hibit him  as  a  vaporing  goose.  The  man  or 
woman  is  not  perfectly  sound  who  turns 
green  at  sight  of  a  neighbor'^  house  or  car- 
riage finer  than  their  own,  and-  says  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  enter  raoh-  a  concern. 
He  is  badly  unsound  whose  memory  ia  full 
of  contemptible  little  stories  showing  that  all 
his  neighbors,  are  either  foola-  or  rogues. 
Those  people  are  unsound  who  are  always 
groaning^and  crying  that  nobody  loyee^them ; 
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nobody  will  love  them  till  they  stop  their 
groaning.  That  man  is  unsound  who,  ap- 
parently acting  upon  some  occult  conscien- 
tious principle,  is  always  ready  to  do  just  the 
opposite  of  what  you  wish.  There  is  a  hurt- 
ful tendency  to  insanity  in  the  person  who 
excites  gloomy  ideas  of  religion  and  morality 
in  the  minds  of  the  young.  A  person  once 
describing  to  a  little  boy  the  attractions  of 
the  happiest  place  in  the  universe,  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  question,  **  Will  my  father  be 
there  ? "  "  Yes,"  was  the  encouraging  reply. 
"  Then  I  won't  go,"  added  the  young  dis- 
ciple. 

They  are  unsound  who  can  not  listen  to 
the  praises  of  another  without  feeling  that 
something  has  been  taken  from  themselyes, 
and  it  is  amusing,  though  unpleasant,  to  see 
them  take  for  granted  that  every  one  else  is 
like  themselves  in  this  respect.  They  will 
tell  you  of  some  one  else  in  the  same  line  of 
business  or  life  as  yourself,  and  say  that  his 
sermon  was  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  they 
ever  heard,  or  that  speech  at  the  bar  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  ever  made,  or  that  his 
treatment  of  that  patient  has  established  his 
reputation,  or  that  his  store  is  the  best  sup- 
plied or  most  frequented  of  any  in  that  part 
of  the  city,  or  that  her  style  of  dress,  or  her 
house-keeping,  or  her  children  are  exquisite. 
If  this  should  sting  us,  we  deserve  it,  and 
if  not,  let  us  pity  the  unhappy  creature  so 
**  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil."  There  are 
some  in  whom  the  insanity  takes  the  form  of 
paralysis  of  conscience,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
notorious  cheat  who  is  never  out  of  church, 
and  of  the  malicious  tale-bearer  and  liar  who 
is  at  every  social  church  meeting,  and  thanks 
God  she  is  not  as  the  other  women. 

HOW  UNSOUNDNBSS  LBADS  TO  SUCCESS. 

In  most  ordinary  cases  of  success  in  life, 
the  succ^  is  in  spite  of  the  unsoundness, 
and,  by  careful  management  of  one^s  mental 
4ind  physical  resources,  we  may  work  on  for 
:a  long  time  without  putting  much  weight  on 
the  weak  point  in  the  system.  If  our  horse 
never  shows  lameness  except  when  trotted 
€ast  down  a  hill  two  miles  long,  that  horse  is 
practically  sound. 

But  in  geniuses  very  often  the  success  is 
^actually  caused  by  the  unsoundness.  Does 
not  the  unhealthy  and  morbid  sentimentality 
(of  Bypcm  throw  a  very  exquisite  and  dreamy 


haze  over  his  poetry,  which  gives  it  much  of 
its  charm,  just  as  the  fatal  consumption  gives 
a  more  than  native  loveliness  to  its  victim  in 
the  long  eye-lashes  and  brilliant  eyes,  and 
delicate  flush,  or  like  the  peachy  complexion 
of  the  scrofulous  ?  How  much  of  the  fascin- 
ation of  the  weird  humor  of  Ella's  Essays 
would  have  been  wanting  if  Charles  Lamb 
had  not  spent  much  of  his  life  on  the  border^ 
land  of  insanity  ?  If  Coleridge  had  been  a 
man  of  common  sense  and  well-balanced 
mind,  could  he  have  written  ^*  Christabel  f " 
We  once  patiently  beguiled  a  lawyer's  leisure 
hours  by  reading  to  him  '*  The  Ancient  Mar- 
iner." When  we  concluded,  he  appreciative- 
ly said,  **  What  an  awful  fool  that  man  must 
have  been  I "  A  great  deal  of  the  best  intel- 
lectual work  is  done  by  the  physically  un- 
sound. Paul  the  Apostle's  bodily  presence 
was  weak.  Robert  Hall  wrote  his  best  ser- 
mons while  on  his  back  writhing  in  agony. 
But  lest  any  should  think  a  sturdy  body  is 
inimical  to  sturdy  thinking,  we  have  Sydney 
Smith  and  Christopher  North,  and,  in  the 
present  day,  Gladstone,  who  loves  to  walk 
his  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  over  the  Scotch 
heather,  and,  in  our  own  country,  such  men 
as  Bryant,  who,  by  steady  exercise  and  regu- 
lar diet,  preserve  the  same  body  and  pass 
their  three-score  years  and  ten,  yea,  four- 
score; neither  is  "their  strength  labor  and 
sorrow." 

Sometimes  unsoundness  works  positive 
good.  Without  it  great  moral  reforms  would 
move  much  more  slowly  than  they  do.  The 
early  Abolitionists  were  men  capable  of  little 
else  than  riding  a  hobby— of  course,  it  was  a 
magnificent  hobby,  but  it  was  nothing  more. 
But  if  these  men  had  been  less  unsound,  there 
would  have  been  no  Emancipation  Act  yet. 
If  John  Brown  had  not  had  a  stronger  ten- 
dency toward  monomania  than  most  of  the 
men  who  followed  or  feared  or  hooted  him, 
we  should  have  the  storm  of  rebellion  still 
hanging  over  us,  and  the  reconstruction 
problem  would  not  yet  have  troubled  ua. 
But  probably  some  of  our  readers  are  already 
saying.  If  no  one  were  unsound  there  would 
be  no  need  either  of  reforms  or  reformers. 

ADMONrrORT. 

It  is  not  good  to  look  from  what  we  may 
call  a  medical  point  of  view  at  our  own  de- 
fects or  morbid 'manifestations.     If  we  are 
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constantly  feeling  oar  pulse  nervously,  we 
shall  soon  imagine  we  have  heart  disease, 
and  perhaps  frighten  ourselves  into  it  or 
something  as  serious;  if  we  too  often  con- 
template our  lack  of  courage  or  resolution, 
we  shall  become  all  the  more  cowardly  and 
yaeillating. 

Perhaps  for  all  a  good  rule  would  be,  to 
be  careful  not  to  dwell  too  constantly  on  one 
subject,  lest  we  become  as  unfortunate  as  the 
man  who  thought  so  long  on  the  advantages 
of  an  erect  carriage  that  at  last  he  firmly  be- 
lieved that  stooping  caused  all  the  ills  that 
afflict  our  world,  or  that  schoolmaster  who 
thought  all  penmanship  was  absolutely  sin- 
ful unless  the  writer  worked  from  his  elbows 
instead  of  from  wrist  or  finger-joints.  How 
many  last  summer  were  seized  with  the  symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia  simply  from  thinking 
constantly  of  the  risk  they  ran  of  being  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog.  We  have  been  acquainted 
with  a  lady  who,  having  left  a  room  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  could  never  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  returning  at  least  once 
in  the  dark  lest  she  had  dropped  a  spark  on 
the  floor.  And  how  many  there  are  who  feel 
nervous  upon  entering  their  bedroom  at 
night,  fearing  they  may  inadvertently  come 
upon  a  latent  burglar.  The  forms  in  which 
sach  a  painful  incubus  may  grow  upon  one 
are  countless,  and  gain  hold  upon  us  almost 
with  the  rapidity  and  tenacity  of  a  cuttle- 
fish seizing  its  victim  with  its  tentacula.  It 
should  be  guarded  against  It  may  move 
upon  us  now  only  like  a  train  of  loaded  cars 
slipping  over  the  top  of  a  down-grade  at  the 
rate  of  a  yard  a  minute,  but  very  soon  they 
will  be,  unless  checked,  rushing  at  sixty  miles 
an  hour. 

THB  CAUSES  OF  IT. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  almost  every  one  is 
mentally  unsound.  Look  how  most  people 
are  trained.  If  horses  were  so  treated,  they 
would  all  be  dead,  lame,  or  vicious.  A  poor 
little  boy  has  a  hasty  temper,  and  instead  of 
trying  to  ease  the  load  a  little  there,  and 
avoiding  chances  of  irritating  it,  how  often 
the  members  of  the  family,  or  the  teacher  at 
school,  will  goad  him  almost  to  frenzy,  ap- 
parently all  unwitting  in  their  inef&ble  cross- 
ness that  all  pandemonium  could  not  do  an 
evil  work  better  than  they.  We  think  the 
man  a  brute  who  strikes  his  horse  on  the  raw 


sore;  and  some  poor  little  fellow  has  a  physi- 
cal or  mental  defect,  and  there  are  those  who 
will  cast  it  in  his  teeth,  knowing  the  place 
where  a  touch  will  always  cause  him  to  wince. 
If  a  child  has  said  or  done  some  wrong  or 
foolish  thing,  you  will  find  parents  who  will 
keep  the  poor  child  in  constant  terror  and 
slavish  subjection  by  raking  up  the  remem- 
brance of  it  in  the  most  humiliating  manner. 
On  the  same  principle  we  should  expect  the 
horseman  whose  beast  had  fallen  to  try  to 
bring  him  down  again  with  his  freshly-cut 
knees  on  a  newly-graveled  road.  Even  where 
there  is  not  positive  malignity,  there  is  often 
an  outrageous  silliness  and  vanity,  a  want  ef 
honesty  and  a  want  of  sense. 

The  only  wonder  is,  that  people  are  not  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  they  are,  like 
trees  pruned  and  trained  into  ugliness  and 
barrenness,  or  like  horses  carefully  trained  to 
kick  and  bite.  That  we  are  no  worse  than 
we  are  says  something  hopeful  as  to  what 
may  be  yet  made  of  humanity.  Some  pa- 
rents fancying,  too,  that  they  are  educating 
their  children  on  good  principles,  do  it  in 
such  fashion  that  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
children  do  not  end  at  the  gallows.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  in  all  our  dealings 
with  others  that  we  have  to  deal  with  imper- 
fect agents  and  means.  We  are  unsound  if 
we  think  that  by  ignoring  a  fact  we  make  it 
cease  to  be  a  fact.  We  have  seen  a  man 
holding  his  lame  horse  up  tight,  flicking  it 
with  tlie  whip,  and  trying  to  drive  it  as 
though  it  were  not  lame ;  but  soon  the  head 
would  fall  upon  the  bit  again,  and  the  limp 
.  could  not  be  bidden.  So  we  have  seen  pa- 
rents refuse  to  allow  for  peculiarities  in  chil- 
dren, people  refusing  to  allow  for  peculiari- 
ties in  those  around  them,  ignoring  the 
depressed  spirits  or  some  unhappy  twist  or 
luckless  perversity  of  temper  in  employ^,  em- 
ployer, acquaintance,  or  friend.  There  are 
people  who  seem  to  think  that  a  weak  crutch, 
if  used  like  a  strong  one,  will  become  strong. 
Friends  should  look  out  for  one  another^s 
weak  points,  as  skaters  dangerous  places  on 
the  ice— to  avoid  them.  If  you  have  a  rifle 
that  sends  the  ball  somewhat  to  the  left,  you 
will,  if  you  are  not  a  fool,  allow  for  that 
aberration.  If  yon  have  a  friend  of  sterling 
value,  but  of  crotchety  temper,  you  will,  if 
you  are  not  a  fool,  allow  for  that    If  you 
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have  a  child  who  Ib  weak,  or  desponding,  or 
nervous,  you  will,  if  you  are  not  a  hopeless 
idiot,  allow  for  that.  But  if  you  are  an 
idiot,  you  will  think  it  deep  diplomacy,  ada- 
mantine firmness,  and  wisdom  beyond  Solo- 
mon's to  shut  your  eyes  to  the  state  of  the 
facts — to  tug  sharply  at  the  poor  mouth,  lash 
violently,  and  drive  him  as  though  he  were 
sound.  There  will  probably  be  a  smash — 
alas,  that  it  will  include  more  than  you  1 

Not  that  all  ignore  that  it  is  with  the  un- 
sound they  have  thus  to  deal.  We  are  quite 
pleased  if  our  lame  horse  trots  a  few  miles 
without  showing  much  unsoundness,  though 
tfiis  is  but  a  poor  achievement.  Even  so; 
we  have  seen  a  wife  quite  happy  when  the 
blackguard  bully,  her  husband,  for  once 
evinced  a  little  kindness.  It  was  not  much, 
but  then  consider  what  a  wretched  screw  did 
it.  "We  have  heard  a  mother  repeat  with 
pathetic  pride  a  connected  sentence  said  by 
her  idiot  boy.    How  proud  was  Miss  Trot- 


wood  when  Mr.  Dick  said  or  did  sometbmg 
about  on  a  level  with  average  every-day  hu- 
manity I  How  pleased  we  are  to  find  a  reli- 
tion,  who  is  a  terrific  fool,  behaving  just  Hke 
any  one  else ! 

We  shall  remember,  then,  that  a  great  deal 
of  good  can  be  done  by  means  which  fiUI 
very  far  short  of  perfection.  We  shall  make 
the  best  of  our  imperfect  possessions  and  im- 
perfect selves.  Our  moderate  abilities,  hon- 
estly and  wisely  husbanded  and  directed, 
may  serve  valuable  ends  in  this  world  before 
we  quit  it,  ends  which  may  remain  after  we 
are  gone.  With  many  errors  and  defects  fair 
work  may  be  turned  of^  It  was  a  nobte 
man,  but  one  perhaps  not  sounder  than  oar- 
selves,  who  said — 

**  I  argne  not 
A^nst  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  Jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward." 
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IN  a  preceding  paper  I  have  endeavored  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the  general  doc- 
trines of  innervation,  and  to  give  a  sufficiently 
minute  description  of  the  structure  of  the  nerv- 
ous syBtem  to  enable  the  lay  student  to  refer 
to  general  principles  at  any  stage  ot  the  inves- 
tigation. Considering  a  nerve-cell  with  a  fila- 
mentous process  as  the  rudimentary  conception 
of  a  nervous  system,  the  mind  is  prepared  to 
follow,  in  general  terms,  and  with  tolerable 
precision,  the  rS^ume  of  experimental  investi- 
gation concerning  the  Amotion  of  the  cerebrum, 
to  which  this  paper  will  be  mainly  devoted, 
and  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  various  points 
that  will  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment. It  is  not  my  intention,  at  present,  to 
offer  any  new  hypothesis  in  explanation  of  the 
curious  phenomena  that  will  be  described  in 
their  proper  places,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
limit  myself  to  ascertained  facts. 

Parenthetically,  however,  I  may  as  well 
state,  by  way  of  opening  the  discussion,  that 
the  hard  and  fast  division  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem into  sensory  and  motor  nerves  and  sensory 
and  motor  tracts,  established  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  is  only  qualifledly  admissible  in  nenrous 


physiology.  On  experimental,  as  well  as  on 
anatomical  grounds,  the  distinction  between 
a  motor  and  a  sensory  nerve  is  determined 
purely  by  the  question  whether  the  filament 
terminates  in  a  loop  or  in  a  cell.  Both  classes 
have  their  central  origin  in  exdtor  cells.  The 
motor  class  differ  from  the  sensory  only  in 
terminating  peripherally  in  loops ;  that  is,  in 
doubling  back  upon  themselves.  The  extrem- 
ities of  the  sensory  filaments  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  armed  with  excitor  cells  (papillae),  in 
every  way  comparable  to  the  unicellular  gsn- 
glia  common  in  insect  life,  and  performing  the 
Amotion  of  innumerable  minute  brains,  eadi 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  special  impressioiu. 
A,  B  (diag.  1)  is  a  sensory  nerve ;  A  being  the 
cell  receptive  of  impressions  in  the  brain  or 
sphial  cord,  and  B  the  papilla  at  the  external  or 
peripheral  end  of  the  nerve,  which  departs,  more 
or  less,  fi*om  the  globular  form,  but  is  a  proper 
cell  In  the  cylinder  or  filament  connecting 
the  two  cells,  the  exterior  dark  lines  represent 
the  nerve-sheath,  as  In  the  transverse  sectioD 
laterally  exhibited.  The  space  between  the 
two  interior  lines  represents  the  axis  cylinder, 
which  is  oontinaooi  with  the  nudd  of  the  two 
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temxinal  cells.  The  two  lateral  spaces  repre- 
sent the  so-called  cylinder  of  medullary  fluid, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  cell  contents  of  A 
and  B,  exclusive  of  the  nuclei.  The  nerve- 
sheath  is  also  continuous  with  the  cell  walls. 
C,  D  is  a  motor-nerve,  to  which  the  same  gen- 
eral description  applies,  C  being  the  centrally 
situated  cell,  and  D  the  loop  terminatmg  the 


ganglion  and  filamentous  trajectories  common 
to  the  sympathetic  nerve  of  the  human  organi- 
zation. The  nervous  system  of  the  fish  presents 
frequent  examples  of  the  nerve-cell  traversed 
by  a  filament,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  frequent  nodulations  of  the  sensory  fila- 
ments or  tubes  in  the  higher  organisms  are  due 
to  the  partial  transformation  of  cells. 


DiAORAX  1— SKHSOBT  AND  MOTOBT  NBBTJM. 


nerve  on  the  muscular  tissue.    They  are  mag- 
nified 100  diameters. 

TTPB  OF  NERVE  STBUCTUBB. 

Diagram  2  shows  the  nervous  system  of  a 
common  house-bug  magnified  100  diameters. 
£  is  the  cephalic  ganglion  or  vesicle;  F  the 
ventricular  gangHon.  The  two  long  nerve 
filaments  or  processes  proceeding  from  £  sup- 
ply the  antennal  processes,  which  are  the  seat 
of  olfaction,  and  discriminate  as  to  tlie  value  of 
nutritive  particles ;  the  two  short  processes  are 
the  optic  nerves.  £,  G  and  £,  H  are  mainly 
nerves  of  motion.  F,  J,  and  F,  I  are  also  main- 
ly nerves  of  motion  for  the  hind  legs.  But 
both  are  subdivisible  into  filaments,  some  of 
which  end  in  loops  and  some  in  cells.    Nerves 


The  reader,  even  though  practically  unin- 
structed  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
nervous  system,  will  not  be  long  in  divining 
that,  however  complex  the  nervous  organism 
of  a  man,  it  consists  of  a  practically  innumer- 
able series  of  repetitions  of  these  primordial 
types,  and  that,  commencing  with  the  nervous 
system  of  an  insect  or  a  mollusk,  the  grada- 
tions of  complexity  may  be  traced,  step  by  step 
and  class  by  class,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est forms  of  animal  life.  The  accompanying  cut 
(diag.  4)  gives  an  idea  from  life  of  the  nervous 
anatomy  of  the  oyster,  a  non-traveling  mollusk, 
and  having,  therefore,  no  locomotor  center. 

The  two  comb-like  structures,  situated  later- 
ally, are  the  nerves  of  the  gills  or  respiratory 


BlAOBAM  S— NXBTOVt  STtTBX  OV  A  COXXON  UoUi^C-Dca. 


of  motion  for  the  wings  spring  from  the  vesi- 
cle £. 

L,M,K  (diag.  a)  represents  a  unicellular  gan- 
glion common  in  the  nervous  anatomy  of  in- 
Mctfl.  L  b  the  cell,  and  M,N  the  flUment  upon 
which  it  Bupeificially  appears  to  be  a  minute 
knot  or  swelling.  It  is  magnified  800  diameters, 
and  present!  the  nidhnentaiy  pibto^pe  of  the 


organs,  and  are  directly  connected  by  filaments 
with  the  great  posterior  ganglion,  which  is  con- 
nected by  filaments  with  the  two  anterior  gan- 
glia (of  mtelligence)  presidhig  over  the  func- 
tion of  ingestion,  and  united  by  means  of  a  fil- 
amentous commissure.  The  two  crescent- 
shaped  filaments  follow  the  contour  of  the 
mouth. 
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A  comparison  of  these  examples  of  the  rudi- 
mentary nervous  organism,  as  it  appears  in  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  with  the  foetal  organism 
of  the  human  subject  during  the  sixth  week  of 
foetal  life,  the  embryo  being  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  millimeters  in  length,  discloses  some 
very  remarkable  coincidences,  as  will  be 
observed  from  the  representation  of  the  latter 
in  diagram  5. 

The  nucleated  cell.  A,  represents  the  base  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  is  connected  with  the  two 
nucleated  cells  B  and  C,  which  are  the  embry- 
onic cerebral  hemispheres,  by  a  long  canal 
filled  with  a  white  fluid.  The  vesicles  B  and 
0  also  contain  a  whitish  diaphanous  fluid. 
These  centers  A,  the  lumbar,  and  B  and  C,  the 
cerebral,  are  the  original  centers  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis,  and  how  minutely  they  corre- 
spond with  the  primordial  conception  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  illustrated  by  the  anatomy 
of  the  common  house-bug,  need  scarcely  be 
pointed  out  In  tracing  out  the  complex 
structure  of  the  higher  nervous  organism,  it  is 
thus  essential  to  keep  continually  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  fundamentally  consists  of  three 
centers  of  nutrition,  two  of  which  (the  cerebral) 
finally  develop  into  the  complicated  hemi- 
spheres and  ganglia  of  the  encephalon  by 
gradual  multiplication  of  nutritive  centers.  In 
the  progress  of  this  evolution,  the  dark  center 
of  the  cell  A  pushes  upward,  the  nuclei  of  B 
and  C  pushing  downward,  until  they  unite  and 
form  the  interior  gray  tissue  of  the  spinal  cord, 
terminating  in  the  more  abundant  gray  tissue 
below  and  in  the  olivary  bodies  above,  of  which 
the  nuclei  of  B  and  G  are  the  primitive  foetal 
representations.  These  facts  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate the  general  unity  that  runs  through 
all  the  various  modifications  of  nervous  struct- 
ure with  which  the  comparative  anatomist  has 
to  deal,  from  that  of  the  insect  or  mollusk  to 
that  of  the  fully  developed  man.  Thus  far  I 
have  drawn  from  life,  although  the  reader 
must  allow  for  the  crudities  of  art  naturally 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  very  indif- 
ferent draughtsman,  and  have  only  sought  to 
preserve  an  unvarnished  fidelity  to  the  pre- 
pared specimens  in  my  possessions.  Let  me 
now  follow  out  the  evolution  of  the  main  gan- 
glia of  a  hemisphere  of  the  rudimentary  animal 
brain  fh>m  the  nucleated  vesicle  B,  giving  a 
lateral  view  of  the  result 

A  and  B,  in  diagram  6,  are  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ganglia  of  the  cerebrum,  situated  on 
the  superior  surface  of  the  cms  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, which  is  thicker  and  relatively  shorter 
in  life  than  in  the  drawing.   H  is  the  pyramidal 


body  which  is  elongated  into  the  cms,  C  is  the 
optic  ganglion  formed  by  the  fibers  of  a  cord 
passing  upward  behind  the  olivary  body  and 
penetrating  the  superincumbent  pons  varolii, 
but  contributed  to  by  fibers  firom  the  cerebellar 
ganglion  D,  which  is,  in  the  main,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  restiform  body  L  The  pons  varolii 
is  represented  by  the  light  body  centrally  situ- 
ated. E  is  the  anterior  cord,  F  the  middle, 
and  G  the  posterior.  A  and  B  are  centers  of 
motion.  C  is  a  center  of  sensation.  D  is  a 
center  of  motion  and  sensation.  It  sboald  be 
premised,  however,  that  the  representation  is 
a  purely  ideal  one,  and  the  three  strands  of 
the  spinal  cord,  although  in  general  continued 
by  the  three  bodies  H,  I,  J,  contribute  in  a 
very  complex  manner  to  the  foundation  of  the 
others.  In  a  general  way  F,  C  may  be  termed 
the  sensory  axis  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  drawing  of  the  superior  surface  of  the 
ganglionic  structure  of  the  brain  indicates  the 
relative  position  and  proportions  of  the  several 
ganglia.  1,  1,  great  anterior  ganglia,  or  cor- 
pora striata;  2,  2,  great  posterior  ganglia,  or 
optic  thalami ;  3,  8,  and  4,  4,  corpora  quadri- 
gemina.  Between  8  and  8  lies  the  pineal 
gland,  the  peduncles  of  which  pass  forward, 
apparently  inclosing  the  third  ventricle,  5,  be- 
yond  which  the  thalami  are  joined  together 
by  a  commissure.  The  peduncles  join  the  an- 
terior pillar  of  the  fornix,  that  is  exhibited  be- 
tween the  corpora  striata,  and  separates  those 
bodies.  The  drawing  is  from  life,  and  may  be 
compared  with  a  purely  ideal  representation 
of  these  bodies,  intended  to  show  their  rela- 
tive volume  only,  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  reader  must  also  bear  in  mind,  while 
applying  the  several  illustrations  of  intimate 
structure  I  have  attempted  to  elucidate  with 
imperfect  cuts  tliat  the  excitor  cells  of  the 
cineritious  have  a  manner  of  communication 
between  themselves,  when  disposed  in  lamins 
or  in  ganglionic  masses,  that  is  somewhat  sim- 
pler and  more  rudimentary  than  that  of  the 
medullary  filament  previously  described.  In 
a  somewhat  irregular  way  the  cells,  when 
grouped  into  masses,  send  out  processes  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  identical  in  constitution  with 
the  cell  contents,  which,  after  division  and  sub- 
division into  very  minute  filaments,  interlace 
with  corresponding  elongations  from  neigh- 
boring cells.  This  arrangement  may  be  studied 
in  extcMo  in  the  cortical  lamhia  of  the  cere- 
brum, where  these  appendages  may  fiiequently 
be  traced  to  a  considerable  distance,  forming  a 
complete  filamentous  net-work  between  the  in- 
numerable cells,  constituling^hat^ia^usaaUj 
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termed  a  nerve  center;  and  as  it  b  very  fre- 
qaent  in  insect  organisms  that  these  caudate 
processes  penetrate  the  surrounding  non-nery- 
ous  tissue  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  rudimentary  filaments 
may  be  defended. 

The  general  manner  of  this  intertezture  is 
presented  in  diagram  7,  at  450  diameters. 


parity  of  intimate  structure,  rather  than  on 
apparent  sequence  and  proximity  of  origin. 
Contemporary  with  Bell,  or  nearly  so,  the  two 
famous  conthiental  anatomists,  Magendie  and 
M.  Flourens,  carries  on  a  series  of  experimen- 
tal inquiries,  which,  although  less  comprehen- 
sive  in  their  results,  may  be  said,  in  the  main, 
to  have  completed  what  Bell  commenced,  and 


DxAeaAM  8— Umioxllulab  Gaholioii. 


RELATION  OF  SENSB  TO  MOVEMENT. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  motive  function 
of  the  nervous  system  by  vivisection,  the  ques- 
tion of  certainty,  barring  the  subordinate 
sources  of  error  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
paper,  rests  upon  the  fact  that,  although  the 
manner  in  which  the  motive  impression  is 
communicated  to  the  muscles  is  a  matter  of 
controversy,  the  immediate  antecedent  of 
every  construction  of  muscular  fiber  is  uni- 
versally a  molecular  disturbance  of  the  ulti- 
mate nervous  filament  distributed  to  that  fiber. 
Thus,  the  physiology  of  the  muscular  system 
merges  into  that  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
can  not  be  exhaustively  considered  except  by 
considering  the  motive  function  of  the  latter 
as  that  which  stimulates  to  contractility. 
Again,  in  the  higher  manifestations  of  life 
nervous  tissue  is  invested  with  attributes  emi- 
nently vital,  being  the  exclusive  seat  of  all 
forms  of  sensation  and  of  all  the  intellectual 
operations,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  the 
point  of  transition  where  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  organs  of  the  body,  induced  by 
physical  agents,  pass  into  states  of  mind,  and 
become  perceptions.  It  is  here,  also,  that  the 
mental  act  of  volition  first  impresses  itself 
upon  living  matter  as  a  cause  of  motor  phe- 
nomena. To  Sir  Charles  Bell  pertains  the 
honor  of  havmg  first  discriminated  between  the 
two  ofilces  of  motor  impression  and  sensory 
perception,  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  of  having  located  them  in  separate  sets 
of  filaments— a  discovery  as  important  in  its 
way  as  that  of  Harvey,  but  one  that  has  been 
pressed  too  far  in  unravelling  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system.  His  successive  experi- 
ments on  function,  guided  always  by  strong 
structural  analogies,  led,  indeed,  to  the  com- 
plete subversion  of  the  existing  theory  of  nerv- 
ous physiology,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
system,  based  on  essential  affinities  and  on 


to  have  Aimished  a  series  of  valuable  appen- 
dices to  his  conclusions ;  the  former  by  repeat- 
ing Bell's  experiments  and  confirming  them, 
while  hiitiating  important  inquiries  of  his 
own ;  the  latter  by  his  important  experiments 
concerning  the  vital  offices  of  the  brain  and 
its  appendages.  Contemporaneous  with  these 
bolder  and  more  original  inquuies,  Mr. ,  Her- 
bert Mayo  devoted  himself  to  investigating 
the  functions  of  the  encephalic  nerves,  partic- 
ularly those  supplying  the  fiice  and  its  con- 
nected cavities;  examined  their  anatomical 
composition  with  exhaustive  minuteness ;  pur- 
sued them  fh)m  origin  to  distribution  with 
singular  precision,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
correct  many  errors  of  detail  into  which  Sir 
Charles  had  necessarily  fallen. 


DiAOBAM  4— NSBTOVt  STSTm  ov  Otstsh. 

Regarding  the  nervous  system  of  the  verte- 
brated  animals  as  consisting  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblongata,  spinal 
cord,  and  of  the  encephalic,  spinal,  and  gan- 
glionic nerves,  I  shall  follow  the  general  order 
indicatei^  in  their  enumeration  in  recording 
the  experiments  of  physiologists,  with  a  view 
to  the  determination  of  their  j 
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BRAm  DBYBLOFMBKT  IK  MAN  AKD  AIOICALS. 

Viewed  as  an  org^n,  the  vital  offices  of  the 
brain  have  been  ascertained  with  considerable 
precision ;  but  while  a  portion  of  this  recently 
pcquired  information  has  resulted  fVom  experi- 
ments on  living  bodies,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  it 
has  been  amassed  by  comparative  anatomists, 
by  the  study  of  the  intimate  structure  of  nerv- 
ous tissue  under  the  higher  powers  of  the 
microscope,  and  by  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  the  foetal  brain  in  its 
several  stages  of  immaturity.  Harvey  was  the 
first  to  discover  that  the  foetal  development  of 
the  human  organism,  in  common  with  that  of 
other  vertebrated  animals,  commences  in  a 
very  simple  and  rudimentary  form,  and  passes 
through  successive  stages  of  organization,  and 
Dr.  Allen  Thompson  was  the  first  to  record 
these  successive  transformations  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  vascular  system ;  but  it  was  not 
until  Tiedemann  published  his  elaborate  his- 
tory of  the  evolution  of  the  foetal  brain, 
tracing  out  and  establishing,  month  by  month, 
the  parallel  that  exists  between  the  temporary 
states  of  the  human  brain,  in  the  advancing 
periods  of  gestation,  and  the  peimanent  states 
of  that  oigan  at  successive  points  in  the  uni- 
versal scale,  that  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
the  nervous  system  became  important  to  the 
study  of  systematic  psychology.  The  first 
part  of  his  work  was  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  embryonic  nervous  system  at  the 
successive  stages  of  foetal  life.  In  the  second 
part  he  compares  these  transitory  states  of  the 
fcBtal  brain  with  the  brains  of  various  grades 
of  animals,  and  establishes  a  universal  law  of 
formation,  and  the  existence  of  one  and  the 
same  fhndamental  type  of  nervous  structure  in 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  Investigation 
with  the  microscope  has  thoroughly  confirmed 
Tiedcmann^s  views,  by  establishing,  beyond  a 
question,  the  great  fact  that  the  nerve-cell, 
with  its  accompanying  filament,  is  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  a  nervous  sjrstem.  The 
important  fact  that  the  nervous  organism  of 
man  commences  in  three  excitor  centers,  one 
at  the  base  of  the  spinal  cord  and  two  at  its 
apex,  identifies  it  with  the  universal  law;  while 
tlie  fact  that  the  development  of  the  brain  pro- 
ceeds by  successively  developed  centers  of 
nutrition  and  by  successive  increments  of 
nervous  tissue,  corresponding  with  successive 
manifestations  of  higher  intelligence,  affords  a 
general  view  of  the  relations  of  structure  to 
(iinction,  and  enables  the  physiologilt  to  un- 
ravel and  record  the  relations  of  the  higher 


instincts  and  faculties  to  the  successive  incre- 
ments of  the  material  substratum.  Thus  in 
the  amoeba  and  in  the  lower  unicellular  or- 
ganisms in  general,  if  they  may  be  so  termed, 
neither  voluntary  nor  instinctive  acts  are  ob- 
servable, and  life  is  simply  a  process  of  nntri- 
tion.  In  fishes  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
are  very  rudimentary,  and  marked  by  few  em- 
inences. In  birds  they  are  larger  and  more 
vaulted  than  in  reptilians,  but  there  is  no  di- 
vision into  lobes,  nor  is  the  surface  marked  by 
convolutions.  In  the  mammalia,  from  the 
rodentia  that  occupy  the  lowest  gradation  in 
the  scale,  the  brain  approximates  to  that  of 
man  by  successive  steps.  The  brains  of  rats 
and  squirrels  are  without  convoluUons.  In 
the  carnivorous  and  ruminating  tribes,  the 
hemispheres  are,  on  the  other  hand,  consider- 
ably larger,  and  marked  by  numerous  anftuc- 
tuosities ;  in  the  ape  tribe,  they  are  still  more 
capacious  and  convex,  the  cerebrum  overlap- 
ping the  cerebellum,  and  being  divisible  into 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes.  The 
differentiation  of  the  anterior  lobes  (ganglia 
of  understanding)  fVom  the  middle  and  poste- 
rior portions  of  the  hemispheres,  is,  however, 
still  very  obscure  and  uncertain,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  the  brahi  referred  to  the  spinal  cord  as 
a  standard  of  comparison,  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  proportions  obtaining  between 
the  human  brain  and  the  spinal  cord. 

M.  FLOUItENS — EXFBRIMENT& 

Aside  fh)m  the  recent  electrical  experiments 
instituted  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  tlie  decisiveness  of 
which  has,  I  thhik,  been  over-estimated,  the 
now  antiquated  and  familiar  investigations  of 
the  famous  M.  Flourens  must  be  regarded  as 
most  important  in  determining  the  Amctions 
of  the  cerebrum.  His  mode  of  operating  was 
to  remove  thin  successive  slices  of  tissue  and  ' 
to  note  the  corresponding  losses  of  function. 
Commencing  with  the  hemispheres,  which 
including  the  corpora  striata  and  thalami  op 
tici,  could,  he  observed,  be  cut  away,  without 
apparently  occasioning  any  pain  to  the  animal 
under  vivisection,  or  exciting  'any  convulsive 
motions,  he  found  that  complete  removal  of 
the  cerebrum  was  followed  by  a  condition  re- 
sembling coma,  the  animal  appearing  to  be 
plunged  into  a  deep  sleep,  wholly  oblivions  to 
external  impressions,  and  incapable  of  origin- 
ating motion.  His  view  was,  that  all  sensa- 
tion had  thus  been  obliterated,  and  hb  infer- 
ence was  that  the  cerebrum  is  the  seat  of  voli- 
tion, perception,  and  memory— an  inference 
which  later  investigations  have  demonstrated 
to  be  applicable  to  the  anterior  Iribcs  in  animals 
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in  which  the  brain  is  divided  into  lobes,  and 
to  the  corresponding  anterior  portions  of  all 
types  of  the  animal  brain.  Although  not  of 
itself  sensible,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term— that  Is,  capable,  on  contact  or  inju- 
ry, of  originating  and  propagating  sensation — 
the  cerebrum  is  the  point  where  nervous  im- 
pressions become  cognizable  as  perceptions.  A 


as  the  test,  although  probably  suggested  by 
certain  phenomena  recorded  by  professional 
mesmerists.  Within  certain  limits,  however, 
the  ability  to  effect  regular  and  combined 
movements  survives  the  extirpation  of  the 
cerebral  lobes.  My  own  experiments  concur 
with  facts  of  structure  in  convincing  me  that, 
as  a  fixed  and  unexceptional  disthiction,  the 


DUOBAX  6— NUCLEATXD  CSLL. 


similar  absence  of  general  sensibility  has  been 
experimentally  demonstrated  to  pertain  to  the 
nerves  of  the  special  senses.  The  optic  nerve, 
for  example,  is  sensible  only  to  the  stimulant 
of  light,  and  wholly  unresponsive  to  thermal 
or  tactual  stimuli. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Plourens  did  not, 
however,  demonstrate  that  the  integrity  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  is  necessary  to  sensation. 
He  himself  states  that  animals  in  which  they 
have  been  extirpated  have  an  air  of  awakening 
from  sleep,  when  violently  struck,  and  that, 
when  pushed  forward,  they  continue  to  ad- 
vance long  after  the  impelling  force  must  have 
been  expended;  facts  from  wliich  Cuvier,  in 
his  admirable  report  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  concludes  that  the  cerebral  lobes  are 
the  receptacles  in  which  impressions  made  on 
the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  become  objects 


classes  of  movements  known  as  associated  and 
instinctive,  together  with  the  vital,  are  the 
special  classes  that  are  not  extirpated  by  de- 
struction of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The 
former  have  demonstiably  tlieir  seat  in  the 
cerebellum.  Those  of  the  instinctive  class  are 
due  to  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord,  consid- 
ered as  a  center,  and  the  vital  movements  are 
as  unquestionably  innervated  from  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

PHENOMENA  SHOWN  BY  HERR  GOLTZ. 

The  capacity  to  effect  combined  and  co-ordi- 
nated movements  after  the  brain  has  been  re- 
moved has  been  illustrated  anew  by  modem 
experiments,  particularly  by  those  of  Herr 
G51tz,  a  German  operator  of  considerable  orig- 
inality. If,  for  example  trom  GOltz,  tlie  spinal 
cord  of  a  frog  is  divided,  the  application  of 
acetic  acid  to  a  section  of  the  skin  supplied 
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DiAORAX  f>— AHTKIUOB  ANU    i'OSTKBIOB  OaNOUA  OF  THB  CbBIBBUM. 


of  perception,  and  that,  probably,  all  sensations 
there  assume  distinct  forms,  and  have  durable 
impressions ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cerebral  lobes 
are  the  seat  of  memory.  They  also  include 
the  ideo-motor  centers,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  Ferrier,  whose  experiments 
were  original  in  the  application  of  electricity 


with  nerves  from  the  divided  part  causes  fue 
animal  to  lift  the  Ic^  and  employ  the  foot  to 
rub  off  the  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
the  cord  had  not  been  sectcd.  But  there  are 
no  prominent  symptoms  of  pain  accompanying 
the  application  of  the  caustic.  If,  again,  one 
leg  is  held  by  the  operator,  so  that  the  animal 
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can  not  use  it  to  rub  off  the  irritant,  it  will, 
by-and-by,  pass  the  other  leg  across  the  body, 
and  apply  the  other  foot  to  the  rubbing  process. 
If  now,  instead  of  dividing  the  cord,  the  ante- 
rior two-thirds  of  the  brain  is  cut  away,  al- 
though wholly  destitute  of  spontaneity,  the 
animal  still  continues  to  sit  bolt  upright  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  but  will  not  stir  un- 
less an  external  stimulant  is  applied.  It  dif- 
fers, however,  from  the  animal  in  which  the 
cord  has  been  divided  in  various  important 
particulars.  For  example,  on  being  placed  in 
a  pail  of  water,  it  responds  to  the  external 
stimulant  of  its  native  element  by  swimming 
in  a  manner  Just  as  perfect  and  regular  as  that 
of  a  conscious  fi*og — that  is  to  say,  by  perform- 
ing the  most  complex  associated  movement 
incident  to  its  habitat.  If  Irritants  are  exter- 
nally applied,  it  Jumps  and  walks  as  well  as  a 
pei'fect  frog  could.  Again,  if  only  the  anterior 
division  of  the  brain — that  lying  in  front  of  the 
optic  lobes — is  extirpated,  the  animal  may  live 
for  months  or  years,  but  will  sit  motionless 
as  a  stonCj  and  will  never  move  except  on  the 
application  of  an  external  stimulant  It  nei- 
ther sees  nor  lives,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  those  acts,  and  will  starve  with  nutriment 
lying  just  at  its  Jaw,  although  it  will  swallow 
if  food  is  put  hito  its  mouth.  Under  peripheral 
irritation,  it  Jumps,  walks,  or  swims ;  and  if  it 
is  placed  on  a  wooden  cylinder,  and  the  cylin- 
der is  slowly  turned,  it  will  continually  read- 
Just  itself  to  the  motion  of  the  body  on  which 
it  is  sitting,  and  would  sit  motionless  forever, 
if  it  were  not  compelled  to  shift  its  position  to 
keep  from  falling  off.  In  adjusting  itself  to 
the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  it  puts  first  one  leg 
forward,  then  the  other,  and  balances  itself 
with  the  perfect  precision  of  an  uninjured  ani- 
mal. In  other  words,  although  it  is  incapable 
of  spontaneous  movements,  its  capacity  to  per- 
form associated  movements,  whether  of  leap- 
ing, walking,  swimming,  balancing,  swallow- 
ing, or  of  avoiding  ap  obstacle  when  it  Jumps, 
is  perfectly  uninjured.  The  eye  is  still  sensible 
to  the  stimulant  of  light,  and  the  ear  to  the 
stimulant  of  sound.  The  capacity  to  perform 
the  associated  movements  incident  to  its  hab- 
itat extends  even  to  the  act  of  croakirg  when 
the  skin  of  the  back  is  gently  stroked  v/ith  the 
finger,  the  croak  following  the  stroke  with  the 
same  certainty  and  regularity  with  which  the 
ticking  of  a  clock  follows  the  swinging  of  the 
pendulum;  and,  as  a  general  conclusion,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  whole  motor  and  sen- 
sory fVog  is  still  intact,  the  centers  of  conscious- 
ness and  volition  only  having  been  removed. 


00IVCLU8I05B. 

Dr.  Ferrier's  experiments  are  minntelj  cor- 
roborative of  these  conclusions.  They  consist- 
ed in  removing  a  section  of  the  skull,  and  ap 
plying  an  electrical  excitation  to  the  expoaed 
surface  of  the  brain  and  to  the  mesocepbalic 
ganglia.  His  important  results  may  be  pre- 
sented in  summary  as  follows  : 

1.  The  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebnim  are 
the  principal  centers  of  voluntary  motion  and 
of  the  outward  manifestation  of  intelligence, 
and  co-ordinate  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
those  concerned  in  articulation. 

2.  The  individual  convolutions  are  separate 
and  distinct  centers,  and  in  certain  groups  of 
convolutions,  or  in  the  corresponding  r^ons 
of  non-convolute  brains,  are  situated  varioos 
centers  for  the  movements  of  the  eyelids,  of 
the  facial  muscles,  of  the  mouth  and  tongue, 
the  ears,  Ihe  neck,  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the 
tail.  These  centers  are  highly  differentiated, 
or  the  reverse,  corresponding  with  the  babita 
of  the  animal. 

8.  The  action  of  the  hemispheres  is  geni- 
ally crossed,  but  certain  movements  of  tbe 
mouth,  tongue,  and  neck  are  bilaterallj  co- 
ordinated. 

4.  The  corpora  striata  (great  anterior  gangih 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim)  have  a  crossed  action, 
and  co-ordinate  the  lateral  muscles  of  the 
body. 

5.  The  optic  thalami  (great  posterior  gan- 
glia), besides  being  concerned  in  vision  and 
movements  of  the  iris,  are  centers  for  the  ex- 
terior muscles  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  legs. 
(This  is  Dr.  Ferrier's  phraseology.  My  own 
conclusion,  ftom  repetition  of  his  experimeDls, 
is  that  they  co-ordinate  the  special  muscles  in- 
volved in  the  act  of  turning  as  one  of  the  asso* 
ciated  movements  of  vision.) 

M.  BOUILLAKD  ON  THB  ANTERIOR  LOBES. 

The  very  elaborate  experiments  instituted  by 
M.  Bouilland,  who  was  contempory  with 
Flourens,  are  important  to  this  aspect  of  tbe 
subject,  especially  as  that  observer  limited 
himself,  in  the  main,  to  the  function  of  the 
anterior  lobes.  He  concurs  with  Flourens  in 
viewing  the  cerebral  hemispheres  as  the  spe- 
cial seat  of  memory  as  well  as  of  the  intelledr 
ual  operations  and  of  volition;  but  he  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  their  presence  is  not 
essential  to  ordinary  tactual  sensibility,  and 
that  animals  in  which  the  cerebrum  has  been 
removed  are  sensible  to  peripheral  Uritation, 
and  give  evident  indications  of  suffering  when 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  corrosive  adds. 
Bouilland  was  also  the  first  to  observe  that  the 
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iris  continaes  to  respond  tc  the  stimalant  of 
light  after  ablation  of  the  hemispheres,  and  to 
call  in  qaestion  the  loss  of  vision  asserted  by 
Floarens.  Nor  are  the  lobes,  he  contends,  the 
exclusive  seat  of  intellect  and  intelligence ;  for 
to  admit  this  woald  be  to  maintain  that  an  an- 
imal which  retains  the  faculty  of  locomotion, 
makes  every  effort  to  escape  fh)m  irritation, 


membrance  of  places,  things,  or  persons.  They 
saw  food  placed  before  them,  but  had  ceased 
to  associate  any  perception  of  its  relations  to 
themselves  and  their  own  wants  with  its  exter- 
nal qualities.  From  these  facts  M.  Bouilland 
inferred  that  the.  anterior  portion  of  the  brain 
is  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  ikculties,  its  re- 
moval occasioning  a  state  analogous  to  idiocy, 


Diagram  7.— IxriBanxuLAB  Filaxbhti. 


preserves  its  appropriate  attitude,  and  executes 
the  same  movements  as  before  mutilation,  may 
perform  all  these  actions  without  the  agency 
of  instinct  or  intelligence.  He  dissents,  also, 
from  the  view  of  Flourens  that  the  cerebral 
lobes  concur  as  a  whole  in  the  full  exercise  of 
their  functions,  that  when  one  faculty  disap- 
pears all  disappear,  and  when  one  of  thesenses 
is  extirpated  all  are  extirpated.  The  special 
f'Osition  taken  by  Flourens  had  been  that  a 
certain  portion  of  cerebral  tissue  might  be  cut 
away  without  disturbance  of  fhnctlon,  but  that 
when  this  limit  was  passed,  all  voluntary  acts 
and  all  perceptions  simultaneously  perished. 
This  Bouilland  experimentally  reAites,  and 
tlius  anticipates  by  many  years  the  special  con- 
clusions of  GOltz.  He  describes  a  number  of 
experiments  in  which,  after  cutting  away  the 
anterior  lobes,  vision  and  audidon  were  still 
preserved,  although  all  perception  of  external 
objects  was  lost,  and  the  animal  would  not 
even  take  food  that  had  been  placed  before  it 
In  prosecuting  these  experiments  his  system 
Tiras  to  remove  with  the  scalpel,  or  to  destroy 
by  actual  cautery,  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cer- 
ebrum in  dogs,  rabbits,  and  pigeons.  Animals 
thus  mutilated  feel,  see,  hear,  and  smell,  start 
on  sudden  alarm,  and  execute  the  ordinarv  as- 
sociated movements,  but  have  no  recognition 
of  persons  or  of  objects  surrounding  them. 
They  neither  seek  food  nor  perform  any  act 
indicating  the  combination  of  ideas.  The  most 
intelligent  dogs  were  observed  not  to  have  the 
slightest  comprehension  of  words  and  signs 
-with  which  they  had  been  long  fietmiliar,  to  be 
equally  indifferent  to  menaces  and  caresses,  no 
longer  amenable  to  authority,  and  without  re- 


and  distinguished  by  the  loss  of  all  faculty  for 
discriminating  external  objects,  but  not  by  loss 
of  sensation.  All  these  positions  are,  it  may 
be  added,  supported  by  facts  of  structure  and 
by  pathological  observations. 

KOLAKDO  AND  MAOENDIB. 

The  experiments  of  Rolando,  of  Turin,  per- 
formed in  1808,  preceded  those  so  far  instanced 
by  some  years,  but  his  important  facts  have 
reference  to  tlie  function  of  the  cerebellum,  not 
to  that  of  the  cerebral  lobes.  AUhougli  his 
paper  contains  some  very  curious  anticipations 
of  phenomena,  since  more  carefully  observed 
by  Flourens  and  Magendie,  as  concerns  the 
brain  proper,  his  observations  are  uncertain 
and  inconclusive,  and  appear  to  have  been  the 
results  of  accident   rather   than  of  a  well- 


DlAORAX  8. 

matured  plan  of  operations.  In  some  of  his 
experiments  he  has  comprehended  totally  dis- 
tinet  anatomical  divisions  of  the  brain  in  the 
same  iixjury,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to 
draw  any  certain  conclusions  from  the  result- 
ant sequel®.  He  states,  for  instance,  that  in- 
jury to  the  optic  thalami  and  tubercula  quad- 
rigemina  in  a  dog  was  followed  by  violent 
muscular  contractions ;  whereas,  all  subsequent 
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experiments  have  concnrred  in  proving  that 
irritation  of  the  thalami  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing oonvulsions,  and  that  these  symptoms 
commence  only  when  the  tubercuia  are  attack- 
ed. This  omission  is  so  important  as  to  viti- 
ate the  yalne  of  his  experiments,  and  to  render 
it  necessary  that  they  should  be  verified  in  de- 
tail. A  translation  of  Rolando's  paper  ap- 
peared in  Magcndie*s«7(n/m^Z,  volume  for  1828. 
I  come  next  to  certain  curious  phenomena 
which  Jiagendie  himself  has  recorded  in  the 
same  volume,  and  which  are  highly  indicative 
of  the  presumption  that  special  experiments 
must  necessarily  be  inconclusive  until  the  laws 
of  innervation  shall  have  been  more  thorough- 
ly elucidated  than,  in  the  existing  state  of 
physiological  theory,  they  possibly  can  be.  In 
experimenting  as  to  the  function  of  the  corpora 
striata,  Magendie  observed  that  removal  of  one 
of  these  bodies  was  followed  by  no  remarkable 
phenomena,  but  that  when  both  had  been  re- 
moved, the  animal  rushed  violently  forward, 
never  deviating  from  a  rectilinear  course,  and 
violently  striking  against  any  object  in  its  way. 
In  his  lecture  of  February  7, 1828,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  class,  he  removed  both  corpora 
striata  from  the  brain  of  a  rabbit  The  animal 
started  violently  forward,  and,  when  restrained, 
appeared  very  restless,  and  continued  in  an 
attitude  of  incipient  progression.  One  of  the 
optic  thalami  was  then  removed.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  now  became  a  curve,  and 
the  animal  ran  round  and  round  in  a  circle. 
The  remaining  posterior  ganglion  was  now  re- 
moved, and  the  animal  became  perfectly  tran- 
quil, with  a  backward  inclination  of  the  head. 
It  shpuld  be  observed  that,  hi  all  his  repeti- 
tions of  this  experiment,  Magendie  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  the  animal  Invariably  de- 
scribed a  circle  after  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
thalami,  and  that,  in  describing  this  circle,  the 
:kemisphere  from  which  both  ganglia  had  been 
..removed  was  invariably  interior  to  the  other. 

THB  CENTER  OF  ARTICULATION. 

Postponing  comment  for  the  present  on  these 
'  axtraordinary  phenomena,  I  shall  remark  that 
the  conclusion  that  the  muscles  concerned  In 
articulation  are  co-ordinated  by  a  center  situ- 
ated in  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum, 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  island  of  Reil, 
:  as  announced  by  Dr.  Hammond  and  corrobor- 
ated hy  Dr.  Flint,  rests  on  the  very  insufficient 
authMity  of  certain  pathological  facts  associat- 
-€d  <wi*h  thrombosis  (plugging)  of  the  inter- 
icerobd-al  artery,  which,  as  anatomists  are  aware, 
traverses  the  sylvian  fissure.     The  point  is 
ihiU  thrombosis  of  this  artery  is  one  of  the  im- 


mediate causes  of  partial  or  complete  aphasb 
by  its  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  that 
portion  of  the  anterior  lobes  to  which  it  is  dis> 
tributed.  My  own  experiments  as  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  anterior  lobes  I  shall  not  here  de- 
scribe in  detail,  since,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  have  been  corroborative  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  Bonilland,  Flourens,  Ferrier,  and 
Qt^Mz,  I  will  state,  however,  this  fact,  which 
I  have  verified  with  sufficient  precision,  name- 
ly, that  in  all  Instances  in  which  I  have  car^ 
fViUy  dissected  away  the  gray  cortical  layer  of 
the  anterior  lobes,  leaving  the  gaiglia  and 
mesocephalon  intact,  a  complete  abolition  of 
perceptive  and  ideo-motor  phenomena  has  fol- 
lowed. I  therefore  conclude  that  the  phenom- 
enon of  consciousness  is  strictly  limited  in  the 
brains  of  vertebrated  animals  to  the  gray  cor- 
tical tissue  of  the  two  anterior  lobes,  and  that 
the  anterior  convolutions  are  both  percepti?e 
and  ideo-motor  In  their  activity,  the  one  fac- 
tion being  supplementary  of  the  other. 

BTRUCTXJRB  OF  THB  SPINAIj  CORD. 

The  reader  who  has  ever  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  examining  a  transverse  section  of  the 
spinal  cord  hat  necessarily  concluded  that  the 
current  descriptions  of  it  are  very  misleading. 
The  representation  given  here  (diag.  8)  is  from  a 
prepared  section  in  my  possession,  but  so  modi- 
fied as  to  bring  out  the  anatomy  with  precision. 
As  will  be  observed,  it  consists  of  two  crescent- 
shaped  lateral  bodies  of  gray  excitor  tissue, 
connected  a  little  anterior  to  the  middle  by  a 
thin  lamina  of  the  same.  The  posterior  horns 
of  these  crescents  completely  cut  off  the  poste- 
rior white  cord  from  the  lateral  cords  A  and 
B,  which  is  divided  into  the  right  and  left  pos- 
terior, E  and  F,  by  the  fissure  H,  that  pene- 
trates almost  to  the  thin  commissural  fp:s 
lamina,  but  leaves  space  at  the  bottom  for  a 
thin  commissure  of  white  tissue.  The  two  lat- 
eral white  cords,  A  and  B,  are  united  to  the 
anterior  cord  by  thin  larainse  at  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  crescent  The  anterior  cord  is 
divided  Into  right  and  left  sections,  C  and  D, 
by  the  deep-dipping  anterior  fissure  G,  and 
again  united  by  a  thin  commissure  at  the  bot- 
tom oi  the  fissure.  I  and  J  are  posterior  roots 
of  spinal  nerves,  and  E  and  L  are  anterior 
roots  of  the  same.  It  should  be  added  that 
there  Is  some  difference  In  texture  between  the 
tissue  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns  of 
the  crescent,  although  both  belong  to  the  same 
body,  the  anterior  being  somewhat  more  vas- 
cular in  its  constitution.  The  nerve-cells  at 
the  anterior  horn  are  somewhat  larger  than 
those  at  the  posterior.   Of  the  several  filamen^ 
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oas  fascicnla  composing  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior sections  of  a  spinal  nerrc,  some  of  the 
filaments  spring  directly  from  the  cells  of  the 
gray  excitor  tissue,  while  others  may  be  traced 
to  the  brain,  where  they  are  finally  merged  into 


IhAoiLui  9.— PoHB  Yaboui. 


excitor  cells,  those  of  the  anterior  roots  being 
mostly  of  cerebral  origin,  and  those  of  the  pos- 
terior of  cerebellar.  As  these  crescents  enter 
the  medulla  oblongata,  they  gradually  expand 
at  the  horns,  which  converge  nearer  and  nearer 
together,  inclosing  fasciculi  of  white  fibers  and 
forming  the  olivary  bodies,  which  thus  respect- 
ively consist  of  an  internal  bundle  of  white 
fibers  nearly  enveloped  in  a  tunic  of  excitor 
tissue,  the  whole  re-enveloped  in  an  external 
tunic  of  white  tissue.  These  are  the  vital 
ganglia. 

The  fibers  of  the  pyramidal,  olivary,  and 
restiform  bodies  now  plunge  into  the  pons 
varolii,  where  they  are  intricately  interlaced. 
This  is  a  convex  body,  say  twelve  lines  in  di- 
ameter from  anterior  to  posterior,  and  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  lines  in  transverse  diameter, 
divided  by  a  fossa  into  two  symmetrical  halves. 
It  rests  like  a  cap  on  the  vital  bulb  formed  by 
the  six  bodies  of  the  tnedulla  oblongata,  its 
under  surface  for  a  couple  of  lines  in  depth 
consisting  of  an  intertexture  of  medullary 
fibers  that  subsequently  form  the  crura  cere- 
belli.  Then  follows  a  more  interior  layer  of 
excitor  tissue,  traversed  by  transverse  fasciculi 
of  while  fibers,  and  imposed  upon  this  a  second 
layer  of  excitor  tissue,  traversed  by  longitu- 
dinal fibers,  which  continue  the  filamentous 
structure  of  the  pyramidal  bodies,  and  pass 
througli  the  pons,  and  push  forward  to  form 


the  inferior  surface  of  the  crura  cerebri.  Lying 
still  deeper  the  anatomist  finds  a  third  layer  of 
excitor  tissue,  traversed  by  perpendicular  fasci- 
culi of  white  fibers,  placed  one  behind  the  otli- 
er;  and  above  this  layer  lie  two  medullary 
cords  or  fasciculi  that  continue  the  intermedi- 
ate fasciculi  of  the  anterior  cord  of  the  spinal 
marrow  (which  ascend  into  the  brain  behind 
the  olivary  bodies),  and  assist  to  form  the  supe- 
rior surface  of  the  crura  cerebri,  and,  finally, 
terminate  in  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  (optic 
ganglia  of  Gkill),  which  are  connected  with  the 
cerebellum  by  a  commissure  of  white  fibers ; 
with  the  exception  of  two  small  fasciculi,  which 
continue  them  in  the  structure  of  the  crura. 
In  addition  to  these  complexities  ot  structure, 
the  interior  nuclei  of  the  olivary  bodies  are 
continued  into  the  pons,  and,  finally  enter  ii^to 
the  structure  of  the  optic  thai  ami  (ganglia  pos- 
tica  of  Gall).  Again,  and  lastly,  two  import- 
ant fasciculi  fVom  tlie  posterior  cx)rd  and  the 
restiform  bodies  (frequently  styled  the  poste- 
rior pyramidal  bodies)  plunge  into  the  pons, 
and,  after  an  intricate  intermixture  with  its 
layers  of  excitor  tissue,  enter  into  the  structure 
of  the  cerebral  crura  and  hemispheres,  while 
the  restiform  bodies  themselves  traverse  its 
posterior  portion  and  enter  into  the  structure 
of  the  cerebellum. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  PONS  VAROLIL 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  structure 
of  the  pons  varolii,  partly  because  the  general 
manner  of  describing  it  as  a  commissure,  cur- 


DlAORAM  10. 

rent  with  anatomists,  has  led  to  considerable 
misapprehension,  and  partly  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  an  intelligible  discussion  of  certain 
very  important  experiments  which  may  be 
hereafter  described.    The  anatomy  of  the  pons 
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ifl  for  practical  purposes  the  anatomy  of  the 
enoephaloo.  It  is  not  only  a  commissure  In 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  a  great 
excitor  center  of  the  animal  brain,  exceedingly 
complex  in  its  structure,  abundantly  supplied 
with  excitor  tissue^  and  the  point  of  transition 
between  the  vital  and  intellectual  phenomena 
of  the  nervous  systenL  From  its  posterior 
margin  spring  laterally  the  crura  cerebelli,  and 
fi*om  its  anterior  the  crura  cerebri  The  inte- 
rior ganglia  of  the  cerebellum,  in  which  the 
medullary  trunks  proceeding  fh)m  the  pons 
terminate,  are  very  singular  in  their  structure 
to  the  olivary  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  consist  re- 
spectively of  a  bundle  of  white  fibers  nearly 
inclosed  in  a  tunic  of  excitor  tissue. 

THE  CRUBA  CEREBRI 

are  about  eight  lines  in  length,  of  larger  trans- 
verse diameter  as  they  advance,  and  in  vertical 
diameter  about  ten  lines.  They  mutually  di- 
verge as  they  push  forward,  and  consist  of  an 
inferior  layer  of  white  fibers  two  lines  in  thick- 
ness, an  interior  layer  of  excitor  tissue,  and  a 
more  abundant  superior  layer  very  intricate  in 
its  intertexlure  of  the  twa  At  their  anterior 
extremities,  on  their  superior  surfaces,  are  the 
corpora  striata,  behind  and  interior  to  which 
are  the  optic  thalami,  behind  and  interior  to 
which  are  tlie  corpora  quadrigemina.  The 
former  bodies  are  intimately  assimilated  in 
structure  to  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  less 
the  laminated  folds  of  the  latter,  having  an 
external  tunic  of  excitor  tissue,  and  consisting 
internally  of  alternate  crescentic  layers  of  ex- 
citor and  connective  tissue,  with  an  intricate 
iutertexture  of  the  two.  The  latter  present 
examples  of  the  general  type,  having  nuclei  of 
excitor  tissue  within,  enveloped  in  tunics  of 
medullary  neurine.  Considering  the  pons  as  a 
great  excitor  center  as  well  as  a  commissure, 
its  relation  to  the  ganglionic  masses  of  the  en- 
cepbalon  may  be  exhibited,  in  a  general  way, 
as  that  of  a  center  to  certain  centers  grouped 
about  it,  and,  attending  to  its  gray  excitor  tis- 
sue only,  as  a  repetition  in  a  very  complex 
manner  of  the  disposition  of  the  gray  neurine 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

A  and  B  (diag.  9)  are  the  cerebral  crura.  C 
and  D  are  the  crura  cerebelli,  at  the  extremities 
of  which  are  tlie  ganglia  of  the  cerebellum.  Up- 
on the  superior  surfaces  of  A  and  B  are  arranged 
the  corpora  striata  of  the  anterior  horns,  the 
optic  thalami  behind  andjnterior  to  them,  and 
still  behind  and  interior  the  corpora  quadrige* 
mina  at  the  respective  Junctures  of  the  crura 
with  the  pons.  By  applying  the  accompanying 
representation,  not  from  life,  bat  purely  ideal, 


of  the  relative  shape,  proportions,  and  dis- 
tances of  these  ganglia  to  the  preceding  repre- 
sentation of  cerebral  and  cerebellar  crura,  the 
reader  will  have  a  general  map  of  the  meso- 
cephalon. 

The  corpora  striata,  In  diagram  10,  are  a,  a; 
the  optic  thalami  d,  h;  the  qnadrigeminal 
bodies  0,  d,  0,  d;  the  cerebellar  ganglia  e,  e  ;  the 
pineal  body  is  ». 

And  with  this  general  map  of  the  ganglionic 
structure  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  the  bear- 
ing of  certain  curious  phenomena — the  descrip- 
ti<m  I  shall  have  to  defer  to  a  succeeding  paper 
— will  be  comprehended  as  important  to  sys- 
tematic psychology. 

FRAKCn  eERRT  FAIBFIKU). 


LANGUAGE    BISEASED—APHASIA. 

ONE  of  the  proofs  that  the  mind  has  many 
faculties,  any  one  of  which  may  become 
disturbed  or  diseased  in  its  action  by  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  its  organ,  is  found  in  facts 
such  as  the  following : 

In  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  Au- 
gust 2d.  1878,  Dr.  T.  D.  Davis,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  gives  an  account  of  a  man  who,  for  six 
months  before  his  death,  from  tumor  of  the 
brain,  suffered  with  what  is  called  by  phy- 
sicians aphasia—*.  «.,  loss  of  the  faculty  of 
language.  This  gradually  increased,  until 
there  was  complete  aphasia,  he  being  unable 
to  recall  the  name  of  the  most  familiar 
article.  But  the  wonderful  exception  to 
this  was,  as  Dr.  Davis  says,  that  **  he  could 
lead  in  prayer  with  a  clear  voice  and  well 
pronounced  words.  This  was  the  more  re- 
markable as  he  did  not  pray  by  rote,  but 
framed  new  petitions  each  time." 

Dr.  Davies  observes,  in  another  part  of  his 
report  of  the  case,  that  *'  he  could  repeat  dis- 
tinctly any  word  after  you  pronounced  it, 
but  would  miscall  the  commonest  article. 
Wanting  his  hat,  he  would  call  for  his  boots, 
and  be  surprised  when  they  were  brought  to 
him ;  and  it  was  sometimes  impossible  for  him 
to  tell  his  wishes  without  resorting  to  signs. 
But  even  in  his  worst  stages  he  could  frame 
and  pronounce  accurajely  a  long  prayer.  He 
would  arise  from  a  well-worded  prayer,  and 
be  utterly  unable  to  name  his  children.  His 
last  words  were  uttered  in  prayer  for  them." 

The  singular  exception  that  the  person 
could  use  the  language  of  prayer,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  saying,  that  the  religious  feeling 
had  by  long  practice  obtained  such  control- 
ling relations  to  Language,  that  their  activity 
stimulated  and  regulated  Language. 

Insane  persons  will  often  engage  in  relig- 
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ioo8  worship  with  perfect  propriety,  and 
Bhow  nothing  of  insanity  during  such  seasons. 
Moreover,  stammerers  will  speak  straight 
along  with  perfect  freedom  and  correctness 
in  prayer,  or  when  angry,  and  also  will  enun- 
ciate perfectly  the  words  while  singing. 

The  action  of  some  faculties  tends  to  co-or- 
dinate with  Language,  and  sustain  it  in  effort, 


while  the  action  of  other  faculties,  espec- 
ially in  excess,  tends  to  check  and  disturb  the 
free  and  proper  action  of  Language. 

Those  having  a  lack  of  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulties find  it  difficult  to  sustain  a  connected 
conversation  in  which  a  subject  is  argument- 
atively  considered,  while  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guage itself  may  be  well  developed. 


9<^j)Hrtuient  of  mm  mad  MHttons. 
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A    TALK    ABOUTOUB    LITTLE    ONES. 


CHILDREN  are  unerring  reflectors  of  the 
manners  and  morals  of  their  elders.  The 
children  of  a  family  represent  in  tone,  gesture, 
and  style  of  address  the  unconscious  charac- 
teristics of  its  heads.  Observe  the  games  and 
conversations  of  the  children  of  a  neighbor- 
hood, and  you  have  a  fair  representation  of 
its  social  and  moral  status.  The  polite  de- 
ceptions and  meaningless  phrases  of  the  draw- 
ing-room are  exquisitely  mimicked  in  the 
nursery  where  Nellie  and  Hattie  drill  their 
dolls  in  the  equivocal  ways  of  our  best  socie- 
ty. So,  too,  the  tricks  of  trade  and  the« 
quibbles  of  the  street  are  repeated  in  John- 
nie's store  by  the  fence  comer,  and  Harry^s 
harangue  from  the  gate-post. 

Nor  do  the  family  and  neighborhood  alone 
contribute  texts  for  these  consummate  little 
actors.  The  historic  events  of  state  and  na- 
tion are  made  tributary  to  their  insatiate  de- 
mands. During  the  summer  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  a  vacant  lot  adjoining  my 
yard  became  a  theater  where  the  French  and 
German  heroes  with  wooden  swords  and 
paper  caps  fought,  bled,  and  died  daily  for 
their  country.  A  lad  of  ten  years  ran  to  the 
post-office  every  noon  for  thtf  newspaper, 
possessed  himself  of  the  war  diBpatches  on  the 
way  home,  marshaled  his  cheerful  troops  by 
a  shrill  whistle,  rapidly  gave  out  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  next  half  hour,  indicating 
with  prophetic  distinctness  who  should  be 
\vuunded  and  whoshould  be  killed,  and  liiin- 


self  won  the  victory  or  suffered  defeat  in 
charming  conformity  to  the  telegrams  of  the 
day. 

Not  long  after  this  the  public  execution  of 
criminals  in  our  own  and  neighboring  States 
were  imitated  with  horrible  exactness  in 
many  a  barn  and  out-house  by  tender  little 
children.  A  lady  found  her  son,  eight  years 
of  age,  with  a  play-fellow  one  year  older 
absorbed  in  the  elevating  pastime  of  hanging 
half-a-dozen  rude  images  of  their  own  carv- 
ing. When  questioned  as  to  their  play,  they 
volubly  named  the  victims  of  their  sanguin- 
ary justice,  and  the  crimes  each  had  been 
guilty  of,  following  quite  closely  the  details 
of  rcoent  public  performances.  Another 
lady  discovered  her  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
and  a  lad  of  naturally  tender  feelings  and 
quick  sensibilities,  with  a  row  of  ball  clubs, 
which,  by  some  ingenious  invention  of  his 
own,  could  be  suspended  in  air  simultaneous- 
ly, thus  administering  capital  punishment  by 
the  wholesale.  "  How  can  you  enjoy  such 
brutal  sport !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Brutal," 
was  the  rejoinder,  "  I  am  only  experimenting 
on  these  clubs;  I  may  l)e  sheriff  sometime, 
and  bring  out  a  patent  for  neatness  and  dis- 
patch I "  It  is  no  wonder  if  these  mothers 
questioned  to  themselves  whether  this  was 
one  of  the  ^*  salutary  influences"  counted  up- 
on by  the  advocates  of  capital  punishment. 

The  daily  paper,  which  finds  admittance 
to  nearly  every  intelligent  family  in  the  land, 
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affords  constant  matter  for  this  mimicry  of 
the  horrible.  Its  dreary  record  of  crimes,  its 
minuteness  of  detail  in  casualties  by  fire  and 
flood,  its  harrowing  accounts  of  criminal  ex- 
ecutions hold  a  terrible  fascination  over  the 
youthful  reader.  I  have  often  resolved  that 
my  children  shall  not  have  access  to  its  pages, 
but  as  many  times  have  wavered  in  my  reso- 
lution because  of  the  added  sweetness  of 
"  forbidden  fruit,"  and  the  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  way  of  general  information  of 
world-wide  activities.  If  the  interest  of  the 
public  really  demands  that  the  daily  papers 
be  the  repository  of  all  the  accidents,  crimes, 
and  executions  of  our  country,  then  a  mother 
pleads  in  the  interest  of  the  rising  generation 
that  efforts  to  harrow  up  the  feelings  by  un- 
necessary details,  and  the  too  ardent  strife 
between  reporters  to  make  out  the  most  ap- 
palling story,  shall  be  suppressed.  Let  the 
painful  facts  be  told  in  the  fewest  words 
possible.  *^  The  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
and  these  small  warriors,  these  early  disciples 
of  the  popular  notion  of  justice  and  self- 
preservation,  will,  by-and-by,  become  the 
framers  and  executors  of  the  law.  It  would 
seem  that  the  guardians  of  home  have  some- 
thing to  do  to  counteract  the  infiuence  of 
these  gratuitous  educators  of  our  children. 
To  us  belongs  the  task  of  holding  up  the  un- 
adorned virtues  to  the  allegiance  of  our  little 
ones,  in  contrast  to  the  alluring  counter- 
feits constantly  paraded  before  them. 

But,  fortunately  for  them  and  us,  they  show 
an  equal  genius  for  copying  the  bright  side 
of  our  lives  and  characters.  Multitudes  of 
illustrations  could  be  given  of  their  aptitude 
in  catching  all  generous  influences.  Cheeks 
flush  and  eyes  moisten  at  any  tale  of  distress, 
and  the  treasure-box  yields  its  last  penny  to 
relieve  a  sufferer.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the 
papers  were  filled  with  the  details  of  a  terri- 
ble disaster  to  an  ocean  steamer,  and  from  a 
hidden  nook  in  my  window  I  witnessed  a 
free  rendering  of  the  tragedy  by  a  company 
of  wide-awake  children  gathered  in  the  yard 
and  the  upper  story  of  the  barn.  A  ladder 
was  placed  against  the  barn,  down  which 
crowded  the  frightened  mariners  to  the  life- 
boats betow.  A  clothes  line  was  stretched 
from  the  ladder  across  the  yard  and  made 
fast  to  the  fence.  This  supported  a  number 
of  struggling  creatures  who  were  making 


slow  progress  toward  the  land  in  the  fence 
comer.  The  ezcitemeot  was  intense.  The 
boys  were  fully  alive  to  the  emergencies,  and 
rushed  pell-mell  up  and  down  the  ladder 
saving  frantic  mothers  and  crying  children, 
and  the  girls  wildly  clung  to  the  clothes  line 
and  besought  everybody  in  tones  of  anguish 
to  **  save  my  child ! "  Suddenly  an  assuring 
^^  hurrah  "  sounded  around  the  comer  of  the 
bam  and  a  queer  craft  hove  in  sight,  being 
no  less  than  the  saw-horse  propelled  by  a 
pitchfork  and  manned  by  a  nondescript  clad 
in  the  remnants  of  a  long  black  coat  and  a 
much-abused  silk  hat  This  unexpected 
sight  caused  a  xessation  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. 

*'  Who  arfe  you  ?  "  demanded  somebody. 

^'Fm  that  old  chap  up  there  who  saved 
fifty  in  his  own  little  boat,"  responded  a 
lively  voice,  the  owner  evidently  enjoying 
the  sensation  he  was  making. 

"  Oh,  that's  Chariie,"  laughed  one  of  the 
late  distracted  mothers;  "you  mean  Mr. 
Ancient,  Charlie,  but  he  isn't  old." 

"His  name  is,  anyhow,"  sturdily  main- 
tained the  nondescript,  "  and  I  am  he  I  " 

As  the  play  began  again  one  little  girl 
pleaded,  "Don't  let's  have  anybody  get 
drownded ;  let's  save  everybody." 

"  Yes,  yes,  we'll  save  'em  all  I "  readily 
responded  the  "  old  chap ; "  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  every  soul  was  rescued  from  the 
hungry  waves,  housed,  warmed  and  fed,  and 
none  happier  than  the  queer  little  counter- 
part of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ancient  Thus,  happily, 
thought  I,  would  all  life's  disasters  terminate 
were  loving  children  the  arbiters  of  fate. 

Children  are  also  ardent  apostles  of  the 
family  politics  and  theology.  During  any 
political  contest  of  town,  State,  or  nation, 
callow  politicians  and  embryo  statesmen  hot- 
ly discuss  the  eligibility  of  the  candidates 
and  the  chances  of  election.  An  approxi- 
mative estimate  of  the  town  votes  might  be 
made  by  convassing  the  nurseries  and  play- 
ground before  election.  Their  theological 
discussions  present  all  the  amusing  and  pa- 
thetic phases  of  similar  affjairs  among  their 
elders.  Two  little  misses  were  engaged  in 
an  animated  discussion  of  the  dogma  of  end- 
less hell.    At  last  one  says : 

"  You  don't  believe  in  hell !  Where  does 
the  devil  live,  I'd  like  to  know  ? " 
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"  Oh,  up  to  your  house,"  was  the  ready  re- 
sponse, with  a  shrug  of  the  dimpled  shoulders 
worthy  a  star  actress. 

But  when  parent^  differ  in  doctrinal  tenets, 
the  child^s  mind  is  sometimes  severely  taxed 
to  settle  the  mooted  points  and  hold  allegi- 
ance to  parental  authority.  Many  years  ago 
a  little  girl  suffered  much  persecution  at 
school  because  her  father  preached  (he  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  salvation,  and  often 
fled  to  her  mother  in  tears  with  the  question 
of  such  awful  import :  *' Mother,  U  there  a 
hell  ? "  The  Methodist  mother  always  con- 
scientiously answered,  **  I  believe  there  is,  but 
your  father  does  not."  That  child,  now  a 
mother  herself,  can  never  forget  the  conflict 
that  raged  in  her  young  breast  in  her  efforts 
to  decide  which  of  the  revered  parents  could 
be  wrong.  At  last,  benevolence  and  hope 
prevailed  in  the  council,  and  judgment  was 
decided  against  the  mother,  but  not  till  her 
pillow  had  witnessed  many  a  tearful  struggle 
when  she  sL  )uld  have  been  wrapped  in 
childhood's  peaceful  sleep.  Naturally 
enough  one  of  the  cardinal  articles  of  this 
woman's  creed  has  ever  been  that  the  heads 
of  a  family  should  agree  in  points  of  religious 
doctrine.  The  father  and  mother  are  the 
highest  representatives  of  truth  and  right 
that  a  child  can  know.  **  My  mother  says  so," 
•"  My  father  thinks  it  is  wrong,"  are  the 
clinchers  to  many  an  argument,and  something 
that  each  child  respects  though  he  remain 
stubbornly  unconvinced  of  the  premises.  A 
little  five-year-old  boy  overheard  a  workman, 
who  was  repairing  the  sitting-room,  drop  the 
exclamation  *^  by  gosh "  over  some  slight 
mishap.  "  That's  the  first  swear  word  I  ever 
heard  in  my  father's  house,"  was  the  grave 
rebuke  of  the  little  fellow,  which  so  touched 
the  rough  man  that  he  went  straight  to  the 
mother  of  the  boy  to  confess  his  fault,  and 
while  engaged  on  the  job  never  again  lapsed 
into  the  merest  approach  to  vulgarity  or  pro- 
fanity. The  boy,  now  a  tall  lad,  wields  the 
same  influence  over  bis  mates,  who  under- 
stand that  his  part  in  the  game  is  ended  so 
soon  as  bad  words  are  introduced.  The 
knowledge  that  his  father's  tongue  was  never 
polluted  by  profanity,  together  with  his 
mother's  precepts,  and  a  child's  natural  desire 
to  be  like  his  father,  have  given  this  salutary 
bias  to  his  early  life. 


There  is  much  to  encourage  us  in  the  fact 
that  the  influences  of  home  are  by  far  tl»p 
most  potent  of  all  in  their  impressions  upu  i 
our  little  ones.  But  within  that  sacred  circa; 
nothing  but  truth  must  enter.  Any  effort  to 
instill  right  principles  unaccompanied  by  a 
corresponding  life  will  be  very  barren  of 
good  results.  None  are  quicker  to  detect 
or  rebuke  our  shams  than  our  children.  A 
mother  was  exhorting  her  little  daughter  to 
be  polite  to  a  guest  whom  she  disliked,  end- 
ing with,  "  You  must  treat  everybody  polite- 
ly, my  dear."     "But  you  do  not,  mamma; 

you  don't  treat  Mrs. politely,"  naming  a 

neighbor  always  very  much  snubbed  by  the 
mother.  Alas,  for  the  parent  who  could  only 
respond,  "  Tou  must  not  do  as  I  do,  do  as  I 
bid  you  I " 

How  many  of  us  could  bear  the  test  adopted 
by  a  family  I  once  knew  in  the  west.  A 
green-covered  book  was  dedicated  with  be- 
coming ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled household,  as  a  record  of  disparag- 
ing remarks  concerning  others,  and  small 
deviations  from  the  exact  truth.  Then  each 
one  put  himself  on  his  best  behavior,  and 
mentally  resolved  that  his  name  should  not 
be  written  in  the  "  Green  Book."  But  in  a 
vei7  few  days  the  names  of  every  member  of 
the  family,  save  one,  were  recorded,  headed 
by  those  of  the  father  and  mother.  In  this 
case  the  father's  went  down  for  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  one  of  the  Bible  prophets,  and 
the  mother's  for  saying  of  an  old  schoolmate, 
"  she  was  a  vixen."  Few  of  us,  I  fear,  would 
come  out  so  creditably  as  they.  But  yester- 
day a  lady  expressed  in  the  family  presence, 
her  great  annoyance  at  the  frequent  calls  of 
a  person  wholly  disagreeable  to  her.  In  the 
evening  the  gentleman  made  his  appear- 
ance with  others,  and  the  lady  in  greeting 
her  guests  made  use  of  the  customary  phrase, 
"  I  am  happy  to  see  you."  At  the  breakfast 
table  next  morning,  she  was  called  to  account 
by  her  little  boy ;  *'  Mother,  you  told  Mr. 
that  you  was  glad  to  see  him  last  even- 
ing, when  you  said  at  dinner  you  wished  he 
would  not  come  here  so  much."  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  frankly  to  acknowl- 
edge the  error,  and  make  as  wise  use  of  the 
incident  as  possible. 

A  mother,  mourning  over  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage her  son  constantly  used,  "  I  do  not  ^ue 
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why  he  does  it;  I  Dever  made  ase  of  such 
words  ia  my  life,  and  I  have  talked  to  him 
hours  about  the  bad  habit.'^  But  the  sad 
fact  was  patent  to  all  observers  that  she  keen- 
ly relished  low  anecdotes,  and  retailed  bits 
of  neighborhood  scandal  before  her  family 
with  an  unconscious  heartiness  that  did  its 
work  in  molding  the  character  of  her  boy. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter ;  we,  ourselves,  must  be  what  we  wish 
our  children  to  be.  No  hollow  appearance 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  bright  eyes  and 


keen  perceptions  of  our  little  ones.  If  oar 
own  lives  give  the  true  ring  of  genuineness, 
theirs  will  respond  in  the  same  heathful  tone. 
If  we  are  false,  mere  miserable  counterfeits 
of  the  good  and  true,  they  will  grow  up 
unbelievers  in  truthfulness  and  scoffers  at 
integrity. 

^  Virtue,'*  says  Emerson,  *^  is  the  perpetual 
substitution  of  being  for  seeming,'* — a  motto 
worthy  to  be  placed  in  every  home,  and  to 
sink  deeply  into  the  heart  of  every  parent 

ICBS.  8.  B.   BURTOH. 


IMMORTELLES  AND  ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 


IN  our  previous  contributions  we  have 
described  selections  from  the  long  list  of 
annual  and  perennial  flowering  plants  sup- 
plied by  the  enterprising  florists  of  th^  day. 


AcBOCLiNiuM— Plant  aud  Plowsb. 

It  would  leave  the  subject  incomplete  did  we 
not  say  something  with  reference  to  that 
large  class  of  beautiful  flowers,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  '*  Everlastings,"  or  im- 
mortelles, and,  also,  briefly  to  notice  some  of 
those  ornamental  grasses  which  are  now 
deemed  indispensable  in  every  well-arranged 


Well-adapted  are  the  everlastings  to  the 
making  up  of  bouquets,  especially  in  winter, 
when  the  supply  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers 
is  necessarily  much  curtailed.  They  are 
grown  with  comparatively  little  trouble,  and 
easily  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Our  kind  neighbors  of  the  Metropolitan  have 
loaned  us  a  considerable  number  of  engraved 
views  of  these  plants,  and  of  a  few  choice 
specimen  of  ornamental  grasses.  Of  these 
\\v.  t^hall  describe 
the  following^ : 

Proiiiintnt    in 
floTvers  of  thelm- 
111  art  elk*    class   U  \ 
the  Aci'ochiiiuiji, 


GOXPHBBNA— F]:X>TrER  AND   PLANT. 


conservatory,  and  contribute  so  much  of 
graceful  variety  to  the  baskets  and  group- 
ings of  flowers  which  decorate  the  table  or 
mantel  of  a  library  or  sitting-room. 


HELxmnuM— Plant  and  Flowbrb. 

which  is  one  of  the  most  favored,  on  account 
of  its  beauty.  It  is  strong  and  hardy,  the  blos- 
soms being  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
daisy,  and  variable  in  color,  sometimes  being 
pure  white,  sometimes  of  a  light  pink,  with 
a  yellowish  center.  The  flowers  of  the  Acro- 
clinium  should  be  gathered  just  as  soon  as 
they  open,  or  shortly  before,  because,  if  per- 
mitted to  remain  too  long  upon  the  plant, 
the  center  changes  to  a  dusky  or  dark  tint. 
In  planting  they  should  be  set  about  eight 
inches  asunder. 
The  Gomphrene,  of  which  we  give  a  repre- 
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sentation  of  the  flower,  and  also  of  the  plant, 
is  otherwise  known  as  English  clover.  The 
flowers  are  peculiar  in  shape,  very  symmetri- 


Waitzia— FLOwm  and  Plant. 


cal,  and,  if  properly  preserved,  retain  their 
beauty  for  years.  They  should  not  be  taken 
for  preservation  until  well  matured.  To 
raise  from  seed  they  require  a  hot  bed.    In 


AxMOBroM— Plant  and  Flowbb. 

association  with  other  plants  they  are  service- 
able in  making  summer  hedges.  The  woolly 
coating  of  the  seedshDuld  ha  removoilbernrL' 
planting.    The  name  of  the  Gomphreno  m 


HSUOBRTSXTIf-^FLAlVt  AJTO  TUOW^tL 

Qcrived  from  the  Grr^lc.  and  sisrnifies  *Mli'' 
club,"  from  the  supj^nst^d  rosembUnee  nf 
the  flower  to  such  a  weapon. 

In  our  opinion,  one  ofthemost  beatitiful 
of  everlastings  is  the  neliptcnim.  Thisi 
term  is  from  a  Greek  wiirrl  wliirh  si  soni- 
fies **  Sun- winged."    It  grows  wild  in  Aus- 


tralia, but  requires  cultivation  in  our  climate 
to  bring  it  successfully  to  perfection.  The 
plant  grows  about  the  height  of  one  foot,  and 


Rhodanths— Plant  and  Flowzb. 

is  a  very  beautiful  object  when  in  bloom, 
because  the  deep  yellow  bloesoms  complete- 
ly cover  it  In  order  to  preserve  the  flowers, 
they  should  be  cut  when  the  buds  are  just 
opening,  and  hung 
up  in  some  shady 
place  to  dry.  They 
retain  their  beau- 
ty for  years. 

The  Waitzia  is 
a  pretty  flower, 
growing  in  clus- 
ters. The  seeds 
ofitarenot  hardy, ' 
and,  for  successful  sprouting,  should  be  sowed 
under  glass.    Like  most  other  immortelles 


X  E  R  A  JtTtt  eWlTM— F  W 


they  should  bt)  gathered   early   to  prevent 
diftcoU^rntion  of  tbt  brillifliit  ccrtter. 


Static*— Floweb  and  Plant. 
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The  Ammobium,  illustrated  by  two  en- 
gravings, is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  adapted 
to  borders  and  for  Winter  evening  bouquets. 


A0RO8TM  Nebulosa. 


Its  little  flower  is  entirely  white.    Its  name 
is  also  Qreek  in  derivation,  meaning  "  living 


Ebiamthus  RA7EMN.a— Plaitt  and  Flowxbs. 

upon  sand."    It  is  a  native  of  Australia,  like 
many  others  of  the  family. 
Another  of  the  immortelles  which  decorate 


should  be  cut  just  before  expanding  into  the 
perfect  flower.  Seeds  should  be  planted  about 
a  foot  apart  The  Helichrysum,  which  term 
signifles  ^*  the  sun  and  gold,"  is  of  a  brilliant 
yellow  generally,  and  is  deemed  a  very  de- 
sirable adjunct  of  the  bouquet. 

Rose-flower,  or  Rhodanthe,  is  of  a  graceful 
bell-shape,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.     The 


Brxza  Maxixa. 

flowers  should  be  gathered  before  they  are 
so  much  extended  that  the  beautiful  bell- 
form  is  lost. 

Still  another  worth  mentioning  is  the  Xer- 
aothemum,  which  is  named  also  from  the 
Qreek,  and  compounded  of  two  words  which 
signify  dryness  and  hardness,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  Arm,  compact  shape  of  the 
flower,  or  from  the  length  of  time  during 


SnpA  Pennata. 


our  pages,  and  are  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion, is  the  Helichrysum.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  known;  the  flowers,  to  be  preserved, 


Gtpsophila  Mubalib. 

which  it  retains  its  beauty.  We  give  views 
of  the  double  and  single  varieties  of  this 
plant.  Its  seeds  should  be  sown  about  ten 
inches  apart. 

Ornamental  grasses  are  very  serviceable  in 
lending  variety  to  bouquets.    Mix- 
ed with  immortelles,  they  present 
a  very  beautiful  appearance.    Gen- 
erally, grasses  should  be  cut  before 
the  buds  open,  and  then  being  tied 
up  in  little  bunches,  left  to  dry  in 
the  shade.     Care  must  be  taken  in 
the    process,   for  the  reason  that 
"^^     much  of  the  original  color  may  be 
lost.    It  is  the  practice  with  florists  to  pre 
serve  the  original  tints  of  many  varieties  by 
dyeing  the  sprays. 
We  give  illustrations  of  three  or  four  of 
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the  leading  varieties  of  grasses;  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful,  viz :  Agrostis  Nebulosa, 
which  presents  a  delicate,  feathery,  appear- 
ance, quite  difficult  to  represent  fairly  in  an 
engraving;  Erianthus  Ravennse,  which  re- 
sembles Pampas  grass,  but  being  more  hardy 
is  better  adapted  to  our  climate.  This 
grows  to  a  considerable  height ;  its  flowers 


form  feathery  spikes,  which  are  delicate  and 
graceful. 

Feathery  grass,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
botanist,  Stipa  Pennata,  is  also  a  very 
graceful  member  of  the  family  of  grasses ; 
placed  in  vases  it  presents  a  very  beautiful 
appearance.  It  does  not  bloom  before  the 
second  season. 


^f» 


THE    TWO    PREDICTIONS. 


"  rriHE  air  to-night  is  balmy  as  the  breath 

-L   of  angels.*' 

*^And  the  stars  are  as  beautiful  as  your 
own  sweet  eyes." 

Annie  nestled  closer,  and  unheeding  the 
compliment  which  followed  her  poetic  senti- 
ment, gently  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and  said — 

*•  This  is  a  glorious  night  for  story- telling, 
Tell  me  a  story." 

**What  shall  it  be — farce,  comedy,  trag- 
edy ? " 

"  The  comedy  of  life  suits  me  better  than 
its  tragedy.  The  first  will  please,  the  second 
frighten  me." 

*^You  have  steamed  up  the  Mississippi 
River  in  summer  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  you 
kn«w." 

"  Well,  then,  yon  shall  have  a  story  run- 
ning from  the  levee  of  one  to  the  landing  of 
the  other.  If,  during  its  recital,  I  catch  you 
in  a  single  jealous  act,  I  shall  refuse  you  an- 
other story,  however  much  you  may  coax  me 
with  your  sweet  eyes  and  honied  tongue. 

"  Worn  down  by  incessant  mental  labor,  I 
decided  to  leave  the  Crescent  City  for  the 
west  and  the  north.  Calvin  Edson  might 
have  claimed  me  for  a  brother.  I  could 
scarcely  find  a  thought  with  a  search-warrant. 
My  nerves  were  unstrung,  and  my  appetite 
gone.  Nature,  you  know,  never  filled  to  re- 
pletion my  granary  of  humor.  The  small 
stock  was  exhausted. 

'  "  A  gloriously  beautiful  June  evening  was 
that  on  which  the  steamer  turned  her  prow 
up  the  torrent-like  old  Father  of  Waters.  All 
along  the  great  levee  thousands  of  little 
flags,  the  ensigns  of  the  commercial  houses, 
traders,  and  speculators,  fluttered  from  their 


battlements  of  boxes,  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
and  bales  of  cotton.  The  sun  had  gone 
down  among  all  kinds  of  fantastic  clonds 
beyond  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  a  soft,  hazy 
twilight  settled  over  the  great,  elongated 
city  from  Chalmette  to  Jeiferson. 

*^  Standing  on  the  deck,  listening  to  the 
lusty  song  of  the  ebony  deck-hands,  and 
watching  the  vessel  cleaving  the  niuddy 
waters,  I  resolved  to  leave,  if  possible,  care 
behind,  and  seek  health  in  the  arms  of  pleas- 
ure. Why  Bienville  set  up  his  theodolite  in 
the  old  Place  cTArms,  and  laid  out  a  city  in 
a  swamp  inhabited  by  frogs  and  alligators, 
and  why  the  Knight  of  the  Saffron  Plume 
came  on  his  errand  of  death,  and  twenty 
other  things  which  I  thought  of  in  so  many 
minutes,  were  all  dismissed  from  my  mind. 
I  found  that  I  could  think  once  more,  and 
that  was  the  first  step  toward  restoration. 

"  *  Will  you  have  some  steak,  sir  ? '  asked 
the  waiter,  as  I  sat  down  to  the  table  to  go 
through  the  motion  of  eating. 

**  Mechanically  I  replied,  *  Yes.' 

"I  hated  the  very  name  of  meat.  For 
days  and  nights  I  had  been  discussino^  at  th^ 
point  of  my  pen  the  Anglo-Hindostanee  war. 
To  the  British  custom  of  eating  rare  beef  I 
attributed  the  fiendishness  of  shooting  Sepoys 
from  the  mouth  of  cannon.  If  the  tiger  laps 
blood,  and  becomes  more  ferocious  from  the 
lapping,  why  should  not  the  Briton,  who 
does  the  same  thing?  And  then,  you  re- 
member, FuBcli,  the  painter,  and  Mrs.  Rat- 
cliffe,  the  romancer,  when  they  wifhed  to 
get  up  some  horrible  picture  of  suffering  or 
death,  ate  raw  meat  for  days  together. 

"There  was  another  aversion  to  be  con- 
quered— dislike  to  society.  And  here  begins 
the  marrow  of  my  story. 
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**  I  looked  in  Tain  among  the  pasiengen 
for  a  congenial  companion.  The  only  man 
at  all  companionable  was  the  captain.  He 
talked  well,  and  it  was  a  positive  pleasure  to 
hear  him  give,  on  the  hurricane  deck,  learned 
astronomical  opinions.  He  knew  so  much 
of  Jupiter,  Nephine,  and  Uranus,  that  one 
almost  fancied  he  had  slept  under  the  tele- 
scope of  Herschel. 

*^  Among  the  ladies  there  was  one  who  an- 
noyed me.  She  had  coal-black  eyes.  Such 
eyes  are  my  detestation.  I  love  blue  eyes. 
Ton  have  them,  Annie.  Do  you  know  that 
I  think  most  of  the  angels  are  blue-eyed  1  ^' 

"  And  do  you  think  devils  have  black  t " 
asked  Annie. 

**  Blue  eyes  melt,  persuade ;  black  rivet«  com- 
mand, and  paralyze.  Nature,  in  her  serenity, 
is  blue.  The  ocean  in  calm  is  blue,  so  is  the 
sky,  and  so  the  mountain.  But  in  storm  how 
black  the  ocean,  the  sky,  and  the  mountain  1 
There,  run  the  parallel  as  far  as  you  please.*' 
*^But  suppose  the  lady's  eyes  had  been 
gray,  would  you  have  disliked  them  ? " 

"I  would  not  have  loved  them,  I  think, 
for  gray  is  the  eye  of  persistence ;  it  is  the 
eye  of  conquest.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had 
gray  eyes,  and  see  what  persistence  in  error. 
She  would  have  gone  on  marrying  until  the 
last  days  of  a  good  old  age,  had  not  Fothe^ 
ingay  Castle  stopped  her. 

'^But  to  go  on.  At  Baton  Rouge  a  pair  of 
the  sweetest  blue  eyes  came  on  board.  The 
owner  was  slightly  yet  gracefully  formed, 
young,  with  the  step  of  an  antelope  and  the 
mien  of  a  thoroughbred.  She  was  a  blood 
relation  of  Hebe  and  Juno.  There  was  that 
tranquil  expression  of  face  which  betokened 
*a  woman  past  twenty,  and  one  who  had  seen 
much  of  the  world,  and,  perhaps,  been  *  ac- 
quainted with  grief.'  Tet  the  face  still  re- 
tained something  of  girlishness.  I  never  saw 
a  face  which  wore  such  an  expression  of  min- 
gled serenity,  sadness,  and  gentleness.  The 
very  minute  I  put  my  eyes  upon  her,  I  said, 
*  Now  I  shall  not  be  without  a  companion.' " 
^^  Were  you  disappointed  ? "  interrupted 
Annie,  somewhat  anxiously.  The  little  vixen 
was  growing  jealous ;  I  could  feel  her  fingers 
tighten  on  my  arm. 

"  The  belle  of  Baton  Rouge  was  the  belle 
of  the  palatial  steamer.  Her  appearance  was 
the  signal  for  a  shower  of  glances     She  had 


the  same  influence  upon  us  as  a  certain  drug, 
named  belladonna,  has  upon  the  eyes — she 
caused  a  certiun  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

"Very  royal  was  the  walk  of  the  fair 
stranger.  I  saw  her  foot  for  a  moment  The 
instep  curved  like  that  of  the  finest  walkers 
in  the  world,  the  high-bred  and  blue-blooded 
Castilian." 

"Ahl"  said  Annie,  ^*I  see  how  it  was, 
you  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight" 

There  was  in  the  tone  the  least  perceptible 
irony. 

"  If  you  think  so,''  I  replied,  "  let  the  sto- 
ry drop  just  here." 

"By  no  means.  Don't  frown.  Go  cm, 
and  I  will  try  not  to  interrupt  you  agaiu." 

"  So  l>e  it,  little  one,"  and  a  kiss  on  the 
forehead  brought  the  smile  into  Annie's  eyes. 
The  lamplight  across  the  street  seemed  to 
bum  more  brightly. 

"'Red  Stick,'  that  is  the  name  the  un- 
(}allic  natives  have  for  the  beautiful  town 
embosomed  among  the  trees  and  fiowers  of 
Louisiana — *  Red  Stick '  was  at  once  popular 
among  the  male  passengers  of  the  steamer. 
It  had  cast  into  their  midst  a  flower  fairer 
than  it  had  in  their  magnolia  groves  and 
orange  bowers. 

"When  her  fingers  touched  the  keys  of 
the  piano  she  did  not  need  admirers  to  turn 
over  the  music  leaves  for  her.  When  she 
sang,  no  eantatriee  awakened  more  admira- 
tion. Somehow  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
most  of  the  gentlemen  on  board  knew  her 
name  and  all  about  her  worldly  possessiona. 
I  learned  both  at  second-hand.  She  was 
named  after  the  beautiful  State  which  gave 
her  birth,  Louisiana." 

"Just  two  syllables  too  long,"  remarked 
Annie. 

"  Tes ;  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  put  Louis 
Quatorze,  with  his  feminine  affix,  into  one^ 
pocket  of  names,  it  strains  the  seams.  But 
Annie  can  be  slipped  in  and  buttoned  over 
without  the  slightest  trouble. 

^'  Louisiana  Ruvel  was  left  a  widow  before 
she  had  got  out  of  her  teens.  Her  compen- 
sation was  an  immense  sugar  plantation,  and 
a  home  in  which  wealth,  luxury,  and  taste 
combined  to  make  it  attractive.  I  shall  not 
tire  you  with  a  description  of  one  of  the 
homes  of  the  sugar-planter.    Her's  was  not 
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the  quaint,  old-fashioned  plantation  house 
of  the  Creoles — two  stories,  with  large,  high 
out-door  stairway,  pear-shaped  roof,  and 
broad  verandahs  on  every  side— but  a  mod- 
ernized dwelling,  spacious  and  airy,  such  as 
marks  the  taste  of  the  Anglo-American  plant- 
ers from  adjacent  States.  These  are  always 
garden-spots  of  beauty,  for  no  people  in  the 
world  are  fonder  of  flowers  than  those  of 
Louisiana.  The  juice  of  the  cane  is  not 
sweeter  to  the  taste  than  the  scent  of  the 
semi-tropical  flowers  to  the  thin  nostril  of 
the  fair  ladies  of  the  State.  They  dwell  in  a 
scented  atmosphere  the  year  round. 

*^  Eye  adorned  her  Eden ;  so  did  her  fair 
daughter,  the  heroine  of  my  little  story.  Had 
she  not  traveled  ?  was  she  not  accomplished 
and  wealthy,  and,  then,  surpassing  fair  t " 

*^  Dear  me  I  I  shall  believe  at  last  that  you 
were  in  love  with  the  stranger,*'  said  Annie. 

**  Hear  the  sequel,  and  then  decide.  Days 
went  by,  and  although  meeting  each  other 
constantly,  there  was  no  recognition.  Intrepid 
mediocrity  had  distanced  me  in  the  race  for 
her  smiles.  Once  I  took  part  in  a  conversa- 
tion when  she  was  present  It  was  a  literary 
talk,  and  her  vU  dms  made  a  fool  of  himself. 
Evidently  she  thought  so,  for  I  caught  the 
faintest  glimpse  of  a  contemptuous  shadow 
on  her  face.  She  neither  noticed  me  nor 
seemed  to  hear  a  word  I  uttered.  I  was  dis- 
gusted. There  was  a  rapid  dislike  growing 
up  within  me.  To  tell  the  truth,  before  we 
had  passed  Cairo  I  learned  to  hate  her.  At 
least  I  did  whenever  I  thought  of  her  disre- 
gard of  the  most  gentlenianly  efforts  to  en- 
gage her  attention.  I  would  not  have  asked 
an  introduction  for  her  entire  sugar  plan- 
tation and  her  next  year's  crop  in  the  bar- 
gain. 

"It  was  a  lovely  day  when  we  reached 
Carondelet.  That  bright  bird's  nest  of  a 
town  sat  smiling  in  the  sun  on  its  rocky  emin- 
ence. Every  passenger  was  on  deck  enjoying 
the  weather  and  the  approach  to  St.  Louis. 
Among  tliose  who  stood  within  the  toss  of  a 
handkerchief  from  me  were  the  black  eyes 
and  the  blue,  the  sprightly  widow  from  Car- 
ondelet and  the  charming  widow  from  Baton 
Rouge. 

'*  Presently  I  was  approached  by  black 
eyes. 

''*  Sir,'  said  she,  ^Mrs.  R,  of  Baton  Rouge, 


requests  me  to  decoy  you  to  the  spot  where 
she  is  standing.' 

"  *  You  are  a  charming  decoy,'  I  replied, 
with  an  air  of  gallantry,  '  and  I  will  place 
myself  at  your  command.' 

"I  could  feel  my  eyes  twinkle  with  a 
pleasure  very  akin  to  a  bit  of  revenge.  The 
proud  lady  had  at  last  yielded.  The  gaiTison 
capitulated  without  being  asked  to  do  so. 
My  heart  sent  up  a  shout  very  like  atka  / 

"  We  met.  The  lady's  eyes  fell  as  I  gazed 
into  them.  The  long  lashes  lay  upon  her 
cheeks.  Upon  my  word  at  that  moment  I 
could  have  clasped  her  in  my  arms  with  pos- 
itive enthusiasm. 

"  By  Jove,  who  was  conquered  now  ?  It 
was  a  drawn  battle,  my  vanity  suggested; 
but  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  the  modest  atti- 
tude, the  going  down  of  the  violet  stars  un- 
der a  dark  cloud  of  fringe,  made  a  captive  of 
a  vaunting  hero. 

'* '  Madam,'  said  I,  spasmodically  regaining 
my  composure,  *  how  is  it  that  we  have  been 
on  this  boat  for  seven  days,  and  become  ac- 
quainted at  this  late  hour  ? ' 

^^  There  was  a  dash  of  impertinence  in  this 
query,  for  a  morsel  of  my  former  bitterness 
got  somehow  under  my  tongue.  If  she  no- 
ticed it,  her  heart  forgave  the  speaker. 
Turning  her  blue  eyei  full  upon  me,  and  with 
a  smile  so  inexpressibly  sweet  that  made  me 
at  once  repent  of  my  rudeness,  she  answered, 
in  a  low  voice: 

** '  It  is  not  my  fault,  Mn  Leroy.' 

"  *  Permit  me  to  say  it  was  not  altogether 
mine,-  I  said,  bowing  low.  She  did  not  no- 
tice this  second,  though  softened,  bit  of  rude- 
ness. 

"*Well,  then,  the  fault  was  mutual.  I 
trust  we  shall  know  each  other  better  some 
day.' 

"  *  Amen  1 '  replied  I,  laughing.  *  Do  you 
stop  in  St.  Louis  ? ' 

"*Na    Do  you?' 

" '  No ;  I  go  west,  north,  anywhere  to  re- 
gain my  health.  I  shall  return  to  St.  Louis 
during  the  summer,  and  then  I  shall  see  you/ 

*'  *  That  can  not  be,  as  I  spend  the  whole 
summer  with  my  uncle,  some  distance  in  the 
interior  of  Missouri.' 

^^  During  this  colloquy  I  had  determined 
to  venture  upon  a  prediction. 

"  *  Remember,  we  9haU  meet  on  my  return. 
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Jot  it  down,  ponder  it,  and  await  the  Ailfill- 
ment  of  this  bit  of  prophecy/ 

"  She  looked  curiously  at  me,  as  if  doubt- 
ing my  sanity." 

**  It  was  wicked  in  you  to  practice  such 
deception,"  said  Annie. 

"  Wicked  I  I  like  that.  I  don't  know  how 
the  idea  got  into  my  head.  Did  I  put  it 
there,  or  was  it  it  the  result  of  an  impression 
from  an  external  source?  Solve  me  that 
riddle." 

"There  are  many  mysteries  that  neither 
you  nor  I  can  solve,  and  perhaps  this  is  one 
of  them,"  replied  Annie,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
and  rather  solemnly. 

"We  parted.  Nearly  three  months  had 
gone  by  when  I  returned.  There  was  not 
an  unhealthy  globule  of  blood  in  my  veins. 
Travel,  change,  had  worked  a  miracle.  My 
health  was  thoroughly  restored. 

"*  Where  shall  I  put  you  down,  sir?*  said 
Jehu,  on  the  Illinois  side. 

"'At  Bamum's.'  I  had  heard  much  of 
this  jovial  landlord,  and  wished  to  taste  his 
dishes. 

"  My  toilet  was  made  in  a  hurry  for  a  late 
breakfast  in  the  ladies'  ordinary.  I  paused 
at  the  door,  glanced  rapidly  at  the  guests, 
and,  lo  I  near  the  head  of  the  table  sat  the 
beautiful  young  widow  of  Baton  Rouge.  And 
there  was  a  vacant  seat  beside  her,  too  I  Ap- 
proaching her  I  bowed : 

"  *  Madam,  you  see  I  am  here.' 

"  With  a  half  bewildered  look  she  faltered : 

•'  *  Yes.     It  is  strange.' 

"  *  Not  at  all.  I  had  a  presentiment  that  I 
should  meet  you  in  St  Louis  on  my  return. 
And  look,  you  have  a  vacant  seat  for  me  at 
your  side  I ' 

"  *  When  did  you  arrive  ? ' 

*'  *  About  fifteen  minutes  since,'  I  replied. 
*  Pray  when  did  you  come  to  town  ? ' 

"  *  Yesterday  evening.  I  do  not  understand 
this,  I  came  quite  unexpectedly.  My  uncle 
was  annoyed  at  my  sudden  resolution  to 
come  to  town.' 

"  *  You  cAme  to  meet  me,  to  welcome  me — 
to  fulfill  my  prediction.' 

"  She  blushed  deeply.  That  day  we  had 
a  long,  long  talk.  In  the  evening  a  steamer 
was  to  depart  for  New  Orleans.  Business 
called  me  home  speedily.  Before  leaving  her 
I  said: 


"*We  shall  meet  in  New  Orleans  next 
winter.' 

"  *  No,  I  do  not  expect  to  visit  that  city 
n^xt  season.' 

"*But  you  wiU;  and,  more,  you  will  ap- 
prise me  of  your  visit.' 

"  She  looked  at  me  credulously.  My  con- 
fident manner  and  tone  caused  a  reaction. 

"*If  I  did  visit  the  city  I  surely  would 
never  forget  myself  so  far  as  to  send  you  word 
of  my  coming.' 

"  *  But  you  will  do  both.  Remember,  we 
meet  next  winter !  And  now,  don't  be  of- 
fended at  my  boldness.  The  deer  is  hunted 
into  the  very  presence  of  the  hunter.' 

"  Again  we  parted. 

"  The  rich  summer  of  Louisiana  rolls  fast 
with  its  wealth  of  sunshine,  foliage,  and  flow- 
ers. There  is  no  autumn ;  the  summer  glides 
into  winter  almost  imperceptibly. 

"One  day  while  penning  an  editorial^  a 
gentleman  walked  into  my  sanctum. 

"*I  called  to  say  that  Mrs.  R,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  sends  her  compliments,  and  expects 
to  be  in  the  city  Tuesday  next.' 

"  *  I  quietly  asked,  *  Where  will  she  stop  ?' 

"'At  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  sir.' 

"'Her  coming  was  anticipated,'  I  was 
about  to  say,  but  strangled  the  word& 
'  Pray  tell  her  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
see  her,  and  will  call  at  the  St.  Charles  next 
Tuesday.' 

"  I  stood  before  her.  Her  lips  parted  as  if 
about  to  speak.  She  blushed,  but  said  not  a 
word. 

" '  WeU,  Lou,  I  see  that  you  have  come  to 
see  me  at  last,  and  sent  me  word  of  your 
coming,  too  I ' 

"  There  was  just  enough  exultation  in  this 
utterance  to  arouse  her  pride.  I  did  not 
care  for  that.  No  woman,  once  entangled  in 
such  a  web  of  curious  coincidences,  can  free 
herself  when  she  pleases.  I  knew  by  her 
look  she  was  mystified  in  the*  midst  of  the 
little  clctud  of  indignation  which  was  rising. 

"*  Don't  you  think  you  are  a  little  fe- 
miliar  ? ' 

" '  Lou,  I  do  not.'  I  looked  at  her  with  a 
comical  impudence  that  swept  the  cloud 
away  in  an  instant.  Breaking  into  a  laugh, 
she  extended  her  hand. 

" '  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  in  spite  of  your 
impertinence.    Reully,  I  had  no  idea  until 
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recently  that  I  should  come  here.  My  friend, 
he  who  called  upon  yon,  was  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  soon  after  my  mind  was  made  up  for 
a  visit,  and,  without  thinldng,  I  sent  my 
compliments,  and  told  him  to  say  on  what 
day  I  should  arrive.  I  rushed  to  revoke  all 
I  had  said,  but  it  was  too  late.  His  carriage 
was  just  gone  as  I  laid  my  hand  on  the  gate.' 

"  *  It  was  not  ordained  that  you  should  be 
in  time  to  revoke  your  request.' 

"  *  Are  you  a  fatalist  ? ' 
^  "*No,  my  dear.  Do  you  remember  the 
Corsican  Brothers?  Chateau  Eenaud  and 
his  friend  were  fleeing  fi'om  the  vengeance 
of  the  surviving  brother,  and,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  the  carriage  upsets  on  the  fatal 
dueling-ground.  Renaud's  friend  says,  *  The 
carriage  was  overturned  because  the  postilion 
was  drunk.'  *  No,'  said  the  duelist ;  *  the 
postilion  was  drunk  that  the  carriage  might 
be  overturned  I '  I  make  two  predictions ;  it 
is  not  because  I  make  them  that  we  meet, 
but  you  come  to  fulfill  my  predictions.' 

"I  saw  that  she  was  bewildered.  Evi- 
dently she  believed  that  I  was  gifted  with 
Bome  strange  prophetic  faculty;  in  fact,  I 
was  half  a  convert  myself. 

**  *  Will  you  give  me  another  test  of  your 
power  ? ' 

**  *  I  shall  not.  But  let  the  alphabet  decide 
our  feelings  and  our  wishes.  Here,  I  will 
take  this  pencil  and  write  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
the  Bible,  on  the  center-table,  twenty-six 
letters.  Neither  you  nor  /  will  presume  to 
play  falsely  within  these  sacred  pages  any 
innocent  game  of  chance.' 

**  *  What  are  you  at  now  ? '  she  inquired, 
curiously. 

**  *  No  matter.  Do  you  consent  to  play 
this  little  game?  Women  sometimes  don't 
like  to  answer  direct  questions,  if  there  is 
some  delicate  way  of  answering  indirectly. 
The  alphabet  shall  talk  for  both.' 

"  *  Go  on ;  my  curiosity  is  excited.' 

"*I  will  propound  two  questions.  The 
answer  shall  be  given  thus :  we  are  to  close 
our  eyes,  and  the  letter  touched  by  the  tip 
of  the  pencil  is  to  be  considered  a  full  re- 
sponse.' 

"  *  Yon  will  be  beaten.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible that  both  can  pause  on  the  answer- 
ing letter.    For  this  reason  I  agree.' 

'*  Measuring  the  distance  from  letter  to 


letter  with  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  I  shut  out 
all  light,  and  asked : 

"*Whom  does  Lon  love— some  one  else, 
or  I?' 

"I  ran  the  pencil  over  the  letters  and 
paused.  Opening  my  eyes,  I  found  it  rested 
on  I. 

"  Her  face  flushed,  and  she  looked  puzzled. 
I  gave  her  the  pencil,  and  asked : 

"  *  Whom  will  Lou  marry  ? ' 

"  The  hand  that  held  the  pencil  was  trem- 
ulous. Running  over  the  letters,  the  littlfi 
instrument  paused  on  U!  She  opened  hei 
eyes  and  took  it  hastily  away.  The  pencil 
fell  to  the  floor,  but  the  sweet  lady  did  not. 

*^  ^  I  am  beaten.  Fate  is  against  me ! '  she 
said,  but  rays  of  sunshine  broke  through  the 
crimson  of  her  face. 

**  *  Let  you  and  /  take  the  consequences. 
*I  have  somewhere  read  this  exquisite  sen- 
tence :  *  Unto  every  man  on  this  earth  is  bom 
a  beautiful  fellow-soul,  union  with  whom  is 
true  marriage,  and  union  with  any  other 
scarcely  less  than  crime.' 

"  She  bent  her  beautiful  head  until  it  rest- 
ed on  my  shoulder,  and  then,  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  rested  her  finger  on 
those  sweet  words  of  Ruth  to  Naomi : 

"  *  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  where 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall 
be.  my  people ;  and  thy  God,  my  God ;  where 
thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried.  The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me  1 ' 

**  *  Amen ! '  I  passionately  responded." 

"And  what  became  of  her?"  inquired 
Annie. 

*'My  little  darling,  I  have  told  you  the 
story  of  your  father's  courtship  and  your 
mother's.  She  has  gone  to  join  Ruth  and  all 
the  sainted  women  whose  beauty  and  fidelity 
on  this  earth  helped  to  make  it  a  sublunary 
heaven.  You  were  a  wee  thing  when  she 
died ;  and  let  me  say  you  need  never  be  jeal- 
ous of  my  love  for  another.  Your  mother 
lives  here  in  your  sweet  face,  and  when  I, 
too,  shall  pass  away,  we  shall  stand  on  the 
other  side,  hand  in  hand,  to  welcome  our 
daughter  when  her  use  is  done." 

Annie  bowed  her  head,  and  put  her  soft 
arms  around  my  neck.  Two  tears  dropped 
upon  my  bosom,  and  we  went  in  from  the 
starlight.  john  w.  ovuball. 
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Bt  the  limpid  gtream  wliere  the  waters  flow, 
With  a  murmur  soft  to  the  roll  below, 
Where  the  graceful  willows  touch  the  wave 
With  a  shj  caress  that  a  new  life  ^ave— 
For  they  wake  the  ripples  evermore 
Lilce  a  thrill  of  Joy  to  the  farther  shore ; 
Where  the  air  is  soft,  where  the  air  is  still, 
I,  restful,  rest,  and  dream  at  will. 


Where  the  wild  bees  hum,  and  the  butterfly 
With  a  weary  wing  in  a  flower  doth  lie; 
Where  the  rabbit  wild  talces  a  note  of  me 
From  his  cozy  home  'noith  an  upturned  tree; 
Where  the  silvery  flsh  in  the  waters  piny, 
Where  the  shadows  rest  the  live-long  day, 
Where  the  world  is  fair  as  the  artistes  dream, 
I,  restful,  rest,  and  dreaming  seem. 

On  the  velvet  sod,  *neath  the  arching  trees, 
Where  the  branches  move  in  the  cooling  breeze ; 
Where  the  shadows  come,  where  the  shadows  go 
As  they  chase  the  sunlight  to  and  fro; 


Where  the  wild  flowers  nod  like  a  fUry  sprite 
Who  would  ever  say,  "  The  world  is  right; " 
'Neath  the  bending  arch  of  the  sammer  blue, 
I,  restful,  rest,  and  dream  it  true. 

Oh,  the  world  is  bright  and  the  world  is  fab-, 
When  I  form  a  lens  of  the  summer  air , 
And  the  shadows  flit  from  my  life  away 
As  the  cloud  that  passed  o*er  the  bill  to-day, 
And  left  in  its  wake  but  the  golden  light 
Now  bathing  the  hill  in  beauty  bright; 
So  the  sunshine  rests  on  my  head  to-day— 
The  clouds  float  on,  and  float  away. .  ' 

Where  the  water-lilies  gracefully  rest 
On  the  bosom  broad  of  the  lake  so  blest; 
Where  the  waters  ebb  and  the  waters  flow, 
And  they  rock  the  milk-white  lilies  so 
That  they  yield  themselves,  in  a  dreamless  sleep, 
From  the  sunlight  hour  through  the  darlmesi 

deep; 
Where  the  waters  ripple,  soft  and  low, 
I,  restful,  rest,  the  still  hours  through. 

In  the  twilight  soft,  when  the  shadows  fall. 
When  the  katy-dids  to  their  wee  mates  call; 
When  the  crickets  pipe,  in  their  mournful  wty, 
Like  a  s^  dirge  for  the  dying  day ; 
When  the  moon  comes  up  as  the  night  comes 

down, 
With  many  a  star  to  gem  her  crown ; 
When  the  air  is  hushed,  when  the  air  is  still, 
I,  restful,  rest,  and  dream  at  will. 

When  the  flashing  gems  of  the  Jeweled  crown 
Shall  have  tired  my  eyes  till  the  lids  comedown, 
Then  I  know  a  home  where  the  air  you  breathe 
Elixir  of  life  would  seem  to  give — 
Where  the  hearts  are  large,  whpre  the  hearts  tit 

warm 
As  tlie  summer  sun ;  and  the  dear  old  form 
Through  the  open  door  I  welcome  gain. 
And,  restful,  rest,  till  night  shall  wane, 

MABT  H.  BLUS. 


THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    FEELINGS. 


IT  is  said  of  women,  and  with  too  much 
truth,  that  they  are  more  frequently  gov- 
erned by  their  feelings  thnn  by  their  judg- 
ment. The  sentiments  run  away  with  the  rea- 
son, and  impulse  takes,  too  often,  the  place  of 
principle.  A  very  important  question  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  minds  of  women  earnest  in 
the  highest  education  of  the  sex :  Is  there 
any  method  of  guidance  or  culture  by  which 
this  error  may  be  avoided,  and  the  feelings 


disciplined  to  act  with  the  judgment,  mere 
sentiment  to  subserve  reason,  and  impulse  be 
held  in  rein  by  principle  ?  Certainly  there 
is;  and  that  culture  must  begin  in  child- 
hood. The  errors  of  education  are  very 
nearly  the  same  with  children  of  both  seies; 
but  boys,  going  out  early  into  the  world, 
have  a  second  education,  which,  in  a  idcm- 
ure,  annuls  the  early  teaching  of  the  home. 
Early  training  has  much  to  do  with  the  tiner 
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fiekcnlties,  and  many  a  character  is  warped  by 
a  single  unwise  act  of  the  parent.  Suppose 
a  little  child  is  asked  to  take  a  bitter  draught 
to  relieve  its  pain ;  it  refuses,  its  parent  tells 
it  that  the  medicine  has  sugar  in  it ;  it  im- 
mediately tastes  the  potion,  supposing,  of 
course,  that  it  is  palatable,  but  the  first  sip 
shows  it  that  it  ha^been  decdved;  now, 
the  child  is  angry,  outraged  in  feeling,  be- 
comes rebellious,  and  drinks  no  more  unless 
coerced.  What  seed  of  wretchedness  has 
been  sown  in  that  child's  mind  by  such  a 
course!  Distrust  of  it«  parent's  word  has 
been  implanted ;  before,  it  was  all  confidence. 
That  confidence  has  been  betrayed,  and  it 
will  take  a  long  time  and  patient  care  to  root 
out  the  noxious  weed  of  distrust,  while  even 
the  smallest  act  of  deception  will  foster  its  , 
growth ;  and  happy  that  mother  may  be  if, 
as  the  years  pass  on,  she  does  not  find  her 
child's  best  nature  alienated  from  her. 

It  is  too  pitifully  common  to  see  children 
treating  the  kind,  wise  councils  of  their  pa- 
rents with  contempt.  Such  conduct  has  but 
one  source,  the  first  fault  must  rest  with  the 
parent  Trustfulness  in  the  parenta'  love 
and  wisdom  is  not  a  sentiment  that  has  to  be 
created^  it  is  naturally  in  the  heart  of  the 
child,  and  only  has  to  be  preserved. 

Of  coarse,  if  it  is  necessary  the  child  should 
take  the  medicine,  it  must  be  made  to  do  it. 
Force  will  not  be  necessary  if  the  ordinary 
goremment  oyer  it  is  anywhere  near  correct. 
Simple  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
will  be  all  that  is  requisite. 

But  suppose  chastisement  is  used?  One 
of  two  results,  and  perhaps  both,  will  be  al- 
most sure  to  follow.  Either  the  child  is 
angry,  obeys  only  because  it  is  overpowered 
by  superior  drute  force,  and  entertains  re- 
vengeful feelings  in  his  heart,  saying — ^as  I 
have  known  children  to  say — "  Oh,  if  I  was 
only  big  enough  Fd  whip  you  I "  and,  while 
not  daring  to  manifest  its  feelings,  grows 
deceitful ;  or  else  the  will  becomes  broken, 
and  a  weak,  servile,  undecided  nonentity 
takes  the  place  of  the  reasonable  being  which 
every  human  creature  is  designed  to  be. 

Now,  here  is  a  sad  choice— the  choice  be- 
tween a  domineering,  arbitrary,  and,  per- 
haps, treacherous  manhood  or  womanhood, 
and  a  weak,  pusillanimous,  cowardly  creat- 
ure, whose  morality  is  at  the  finger-beck  of 


any  one  who  happens  to  be   a  little  more 
positive. 

Again,  many  children,  said  to  be  well  and 
tenderly  reared,  are  never  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources  morally  and  intellectually,  but 
are  taught  to  refer  everything  to,  their  pa- 
rents. This,  as  a  result  of  confidence,  to  a 
certain  extent  is  well;  but  there  comes  a 
time  when  no  parent  is  near  to  say  what  is 
best  and  what  wisest,  and,  never  having  had 
any  practice  in  self-decision,  the  task  is  a  dif- 
ficult one,  and  the  judgment  is  easily  swayed 
by  whatever  impulse  of  feeling  may  be  called 
oiit  at  the  time.  We  ought  no  more  to  ex- 
pect our  children  to  to  be  able  to  wall^  alone 
morally  without  practice,  than  we  should  ex- 
pect them  to  walk  alone  physically  without 
practice.  Falls  are  sure  to  ensue  in  either 
case. 

The  person  who  has  grown  to'mature  years 
with  self-love  unrestrained  or  undisciplined, 
will  find  it  a  formidable  and  difiicult  under- 
taking to  turn  this  tide  of  feeling  out  upon 
others;  yet,  in  a  degree,  it  may  be  accom- 
plished, provided  the  individual  sets  about 
the  work  in  stem  earnest  Such  an  one  will 
find  it  necessary  to  look  carefhlly  into  the 
sorrows  and  needs  of  the  more  unfortunate 
until  sympathy  arouses  the  dormant  energies, 
and  the  light  of  a  new  purpose  breaks  in 
upon  reason.  It  is  well  for  such  to  look  at 
the  rounded  and  loveable  natures  of  those 
who  are  living  for  the  good  they  can  do; 
and  pride,  even,  may  come  in  to  aid  in  the 
work. 

The  purity  and  available  force  of  feeling  is 
spoiled  in  many  individuals  by  overwrought 
imaginations,  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
waking  dreams,  or  building  air-castles,  in 
which  every  conceivable  wish  is  gratified, 
images  of  luxury  reared,  and  the  visions  of 
joy,  in  the  drama  of  which  one's  self  moves 
the  central  figure,  the  hero  or  heroine  of  all 
scenes.  This  kind  of  ideal  Ufe  renders  com- 
mon life  distasteful,  and  unfits  one  for  all 
practical  duties.  The  mind  is  continually 
building  something  which  it  conceives  it 
does  not  possess  in  reality.  Discontented 
with  all  surroundings,  peevish  and  fretful 
tempers,  weak  and  inoflicient  brains  must  bo 
the  result.  This  is  an  evil  which,  it  is  to  bo 
feared,  is  far  more  universal  among  womeu 
than  men,  and  one  which  as  surely  destroya 
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the  balance  and  healtbfnlness  of  the  mind  as 
does  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  There 
are  two  prime  causes  for  this  evil,  one  of 
which  is  the  failure  of  parents  to  cultivate 
and  strengthen  the  faculty  of  self-reliance 
in  their  children,  and  to  rear  them  as  practi- 
cal, self-supporting  individuals,  thus  training 
their  minds  into  a  habit  of  proper  methods  of 
thought,  and  allowing  them  no  time  for  idle 
dreaming.  Every  girl  should  be  taught  that 
she  has  no  more  right  to  be  idle  than  a  boy, 
that  indolence  is  as  disreputable  for  her  as 
for  her  brother. 

The  second  cause  is  the  want  of  those  prac- 
tical resources  for  obtaining  livelihood  and 
independence  which  should  be  open  to  all. 
An  object  to  labor  for,  one  which  is  not  dis- 
tastefol  and  one  for  which  a  person  has  been 
well  fitted,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  against 
this  evil;    and  any  person  whose  feelings 
have  become  distempered,    and  the  mind 
diseased  by  this  process,  would  do  well  to 
go  to  work  at  something  practical,  and  per- 
severe in  that  work ;  and  the  change  which 
the  feelings  will  undergo  will  be  marvelous. 
I  know  an  intelligent  and  highly  cultivat- 
ed lady  whose  early  years  were  spent  mostly 
in  this  ideal  kind  of  life,  and,  when  satiated 
yirith  it,  and  all  external  things  were  taste- 
less, she  resorted  to  narcotics,  and  thus  stim- 
ulated the  imagination   until,  she  said,  it 
^teemed  as  though  Heaven  itself  could  pre- 
:«ent  no  more  heightened  joys  or  grander 
i^ons;    but,    at   length,    nature   rebelled 
.  agtiiist  this,  and  while  the  body  would  be- 
come  prostrate  from   over-doses   of  these 
V  dmgt,  the  fancy  had  no  more  rich  scenes  to 
.  portcaj,  and,  at  last,  the  result  was  an  almost 
insane  depression  and  fretfulness  of  spirit. 
.AnNMad  to  a  sense  of  her  condition,  she 
.  made  the  terrible  effort  to  school  her  feel- 
\  ipgs  hack  into  their  proper  channels.    Being 
counseled  to  fix  her  mind  upon  some  useful 
.  employment,  and  give  it  her  entire  attention, 
she  did  so,  and  each  day  she  discovered  her 
task,  becoming  easier  and  more  acceptable, 
until  she  iM>w  wonders  how  she  ever  found 
pleasure  in  iiie  old  dangerous  methods. 

The,haA»U  of  yielding  to  a  temper  uncon- 
trolled is  a  fearful  waste  of  genuine  feeling, 
and  is  notionly  a  source  of  great  harm  to  all 
H round,  l^t.is  fatal  to,  and  almost  inexcus- 
able intbeiOn^JBO  afflicted.    The  worst  tem- 


per may  be  brought  under  self-control  if  its 
possessor  only  sets  to  work  about  it  rightly. 

First,  one  should  resolve  not  to  speik 
while  angry,  but  immediately  seek  quiet  and 
retirement ;  let  the  mind  become  still  before 
venturing  out,  resolving  always  to  keep  the 
rising  impulses  back ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  season  of  quietieach  day  with  a  view 
to  this  end  will  surely  bring  about  the  desiied 
result. 

Many  people  advise  first,  last,  and  always, 
prayer  as  the  remedy  for  all  such  evils.  1 
believe  in  asking  for  help  <tfter  we  have  made 
use  of  the  means  already  given  us;  but  until 
we  have  made  use  of  the  weapons  the  Creator 
has  already  furnished  us  for  the  purpose  of 
our  own  self-culture,  it  seems  almost  profane 
to  ask  more  help  of  the  higher  powers. 
Such  persons,  in  their  zeal  for  asking,  seem 
to  forget  that  he  who  buries  the  talents  be 
already  has,  is  condemned  for  their  non-use. 

There  is  one  department  of  the  feelings  an 
analysis  of  which  I  attempt  with  hesitation, 
and  that  is  the  love  of  woman  for  man. 
When  this  love  is  centered  upon  a  worthy 
object,  and  interferes  with  no  sacred  duty,  it 
is,  of  course,  legitimate  and  right;  but  if  the 
object  is  unworthy,  what  is  to  be  donU 
This  is  a  potent  question.  If  it  were  possible 
for  reason  to  act  clearly  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  soon  discover  that  this  lore 
was  for  an  ideal  person  which  its  present  ex- 
ternal object  did  not  represent,  and,  by  ex- 
tricating itself  from  the  magnetic  influence 
of  that  object  might,  in  a  measure,  reco?er 
its  own  freedom.  However,  these  thiogB  are 
much  easier  counseled  than  accomplished. 
How  often  are  young  girls  deceived  as  to  the 
value  of  the  object  of  their  affections  until 
the  hearths  best  treasures  have  been  finely 
lavished  upon  it,  too  late,  alas,  for  recall! 
As  each  individual  heart  knows  best  its  own 
sorrows,  so  each  individual  case  of  this  chai 
acter  will  be  compelled  to  seek  its  own  reme- 
dy ;  but  more  attention  from  parents  to  train- 
ing the  judgment  of  their  children  would 
prevent  a  vast  deal  of  this  sort  of  unhappi- 
ness.  Many  women  come  to  early  graves,  or 
live  broken  and  distorted  lives  from  such 
causes.  What  picture  more  sad  than  that  of 
a  woman  yet  young  with  all  the  freshness  of 
her  youth  withered,  all  the  bright  anticipa^ 
tions,  with  which  young  hearts  are  so  full, 
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frozen  ?  No  words  can  paint  the  weary  heart- 
aches of  such  an  one.  And  yet  even  here  I 
would  give  words  of  encouragement,  and 
here,  as  everywhere,  the  first  great  need  is 
self-reliance.  Many  a  girl  of  naturally  sound 
judgment,  but  who,  from  educational  defi- 
ciencies already  alluded  to,  has  grown  up 
without  proper  balance,  comes  to  understand 
herself  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  unrequited 
or  misrequited  affection. 

We  have  no  conception  of  the  infinite  pos- 
sibilities lying  buried  within  ourselves  until 
we  begin  to  draw  upon  them,  then,  however, 
we  find  them  equal  to  every  emergency.  No 
miracle  will  be  performed  in  the  outside 
world  to  relieve  us  from  trouble.  All  our 
resources  are  within.  If  we  seek  inspiration 
to  guide  us,  that  inspiration  will  but  open  to 
us  that  which  has  already  been  implanted 
within  us.  This  inspiration  is,  indeed,  all- 
important,  in  order  that  we  may  know  our 
power  and  have  courage  to  use  it ;  and  that 
is  just  what  it  does  for  us,  and,  though  all 
our  loves  on  earth  are  blighted,  self-reliance 


will  ^able  us  to  bear  with  even  a  grand 
submission  the  burning  of  our  idols,  and 
teach  us  to  look  with  calmness  upon  the 
ashes  of  our  hearts^  hearthstones. 

All  our  feelings,  all  our  loves  should  be 
tested,  as  far  as  possible,  by  our  calm,  best 
judgment,  and  when  these  do  not  harmonize 
we  have  a  work  to  do  which  we  can  not 
commence  too  soon.  I  know  these  are  cold 
counsels  for  wann,  loving  hearts,  but,  sooner 
or  later,  the  lesson  must  be  learned  that  feel- 
ing and  judgment  must  work  together. 

Until  we  make  the  effort  we  have  no  idea 
how  the  feelings  may  be  harnessed  and  guid- 
ed by  a  determined  will ;  but  we  need  be 
very  cautious  that  the  will  is  directed  right, 
and  that  wisdom  dictates  the  effort,  for  mis- 
guided feelings  are  not  more  fatal  than  mis- 
guided judgment  and  blind,  arbitrary  will. 

At  the  mother^s  knee  the  lessons  should 
commence,  in  order  that  the  dificult  and 
dangerous  task  of  undoing  the  habits  of 
early  life  may  not  be  forced  upon  the  per- 
haps hardened  and  embittered  spirit  in  later 
years.  mbs.  h.  m.  bloc  dm. 


A    COSTLY    BUILDING. 


A  NEIGHBOR  was  telling  me  what  a 
convenient  and  beautiful  residence 
Charles  Kullen  had  just  built.  I  knew  Kul- 
len.  He  was  rich,  and  his  wealth  was  the 
profits  of  a  grog-shop,  which  he  had  kept  for 
about  thirty  years.  One  day  circumstances 
caused  me  to  go  to  his  house.  He  wanted 
that  I  should  see  it  all. 

First  he  led  me  into  the  cellar,  where 
everything  was  as  convenient  as  heart  could 
wish ;  but,  as  I  looked  at  the  cemented  walls, 
"  There,"  thought  I,  "  are  stones  and  mortar 
which  belong  to  Bill  Lee,  who  has  wasted 
large  sums  of  money  at  your  bar.  This  part 
of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren of  Eli  Bell,  who  bought  his  death  from 
you.  Scores  of  young  men  have  paid  for  other 
parts  by  living  lives  of  misery  and  degrada- 
tion. And  what  ruined  hopes  are  in  every 
stone  I " 

"We  left  the  cellar.  Next  he  showed  me 
into  the  parlor. 

"The  furniture  in  this  room,"  said  he, 
cost  five  hundred  dollars  ! " 


"  Indeed  I  **  I  exclaimed,  while  mentally  I 
asked,  "  Is  that  all  it  cost  ?  It  cost  the  health 
and  happiness  of  many.  '  It  cost  mothers 
their  sons,  sweethearts  their  lovers,  wives 
their  husbands."  Calling  to  mind  a  murder 
which  his  whiskey  had  caused,  I  reflected, 
**  There  is  in  this  very  room  something  which 
cost  the  murdered  man  his  life ;  and  Heaven 
alone  knows  how  many  have  been  sent  to 
premature  graves  by  swallowing  your  villain- 
ous rum,  and  thus  helping  to  pay  for  these 
things." 

We  went  into  other  rooms. 

*'  There  are,"  thought  I,  "  men  who  would 
have  given  their  money  to  the  poor,  men 
who  would  have  built  churches,  men  who 
would  have  founded  institutions  of  learning, 
men  who  would  have  sent  the  Gospel  to  the 
Heathen,  men  who  would  have  carried  the 
*  good  news '  throughout  the  world,  if  you, 
Eullen,  had  not  enticed  them  to  drink,  and 
thus  help  to  build  and  adorn  these  rooms. 
The  fine  things  which  you  exhibit  with  such 
pride  have  cost  the  world  all  the  good  which 
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these  men  would  bare  done.  Eyen  now  I 
can  almost  hear  the  wailing  of  those  whose 
souls,  ruined  by  the  poison  sold  in  jour 
slaughter-house,  haye  paid  for  the  luxuries 
which  you  enjoy.  Tour  own  son  fills  a 
drunkard^s  grave !  Are  you  so  dead  to  the 
cries  of  humanity  that  you  can  enjoy  the 
goods  which  have  cost  him  his  life  t** 
I  started  for  home,  and  on  the  way  solilo- 


quized :  ^^  So  much  the  house  has  cost,  that, 
i^ould  Eullen  live  ten  thousand  years,  he 
could  not  begin  to  pay  the  debt  But  is 
the  cost  of  that  building  ended  ?  No,  verily. 
Through  the  influence  of  those  whom  he  has 
made  drunkards,  whose  property  he  has 
taken  to  enrich  himself,  other  drunkards  will 
be  made,  and  crime  and  misery  and  death 
will  ensue  as  long  as  time  shall  last.'*  w.  b.  c. 


OENEBAL   JOSEPH    GARIBALDI. 


[Some  correspondence  recently  between  Dr.  Al- 
exander Ross,  of  Toronto,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Phkenolooical  with  regard  to  the  great  Italian 
loader,  has  led  to  the  interesting  chapter  from  the 
latter^s  history  and  private  life  which  is  here  given 
to  the  reader  with  Dr.  Ross'  permission.] 

IN  the  year  1849,  while  I  was  a  resident  of 
New  York  for  a  few  months,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  ^  ~ 
make  the  ac-  ^To 
quaintance  of  the 
General,  who  was 
at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  daily  la- 
bor in  the  candle 
factory  of  his  fel- 
low-countryman, 
Signor  Mencci,  on 
Staten  Island.  Al- 
though quite  a 
young  man  at  that 
period,  I  watched 
the  career  of  this 
heroic  soldier  of 
freedom  with  feel- 
ings of  enthusi- 
astic admiration. 
My  personal  ac- 
quaintance with 
him,  although 
limited  to  a  few 
social  interyiews,  filled  me  with  sentiments 
of  profound  homage  and  respect  for  the 
great  man,  who,  after  fourteen  years*  mili- 
tary command  in  South  America  and  Italy, 
could  lay  down  his  sword  and  accept  the 
most  humble  occupation,  to  proride  for  his 
simple  wants,  in  preference  to  dependence 
upon  his  friends,  who  would  haye  esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  place  their  fortunes  at  his  dis- 
posal. 


While  thus  employed  by  day,  hia  evenings 
were  occupied  in  literary  pursuits,  until  he 
found  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  his 
physical  fatigue,  to  intermit  them.  After 
leaving  the  United  States  he  spent  several 
years  in  commanding  merchant  vessels  in 
^  China  and  Pern. 
His  heroic  strug- 
gles to  free  his  na- 
tive land  from  the 
yoke  of  the  for- 
eigner have  at 
last  been  crowned 
with  success,  and 
to-day  he  stands 
before  an  admir- 
ing world  without 
a  spot  to  dim  the 
purity  of  his  name. 
From  Rio  Janeiro 
and  Monte  Video 
to  Home,  from 
Home  to  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  from 
the  dictatorship  of 
Naples  to  his  hum- 
ble home  in  Car 
prera,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Par- 
liament of  United  Italy,  in  Rome — ^in  victory 
and  defeat  Garibaldi  has  always  displayed 
the  soul  of  the  hero  and  patriot,  never  think- 
ing of  himself^  but  always  for  the  cause  of 
the  down-trodden  and  oppressed.  All  honor 
to  one  of  the  purest  and  brightest  names  the 
world  has  ever  knojyn. 

General  Garibaldi  was  bom  at  Nice,  Italy, 
July  4th,  1805.  Like  his  father  and  grand- 
father, he  became  a  sailor,  and  performed 
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many  Yoyages  in  the  Mediterranean  and  other 
seas.  Haying  subsequently  spent  several 
yeafs  in  the  service  of  South  American  re- 
publics, he  returned  to  his  native  land,  passed 
through  the  revolution  of  1848,  which  afford- 
ed scenes  of  alternate  success  and  disaster 
seldom  paratlleled.  After  his  brilliant  con- 
quest of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  their  subse- 
quent cession  to  Italy,  he  sheathed  his  con- 
quering sword  and  retired  to  his  island  home 
in  Caprera. 
Caprera  is  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of 


trait  of  €kn.  Florte,  a  South  American.  This 
is  the  richest  room  in  the  house.  Three  per- 
sons only  live  with  the  (General,  two  Italian 
male  Mends  and  an,  aged  female  cook.  A 
portion  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  few 
shepherds,  who  live  in  natural  caves  in  the 
rocks.  I  shoul^  ajbso  mention  that  goats 
aboumd  on  the  island,  and  furnish  an  abun- 
dance of  milk  for  the  residents. 

From  this  quiet  retreat  the  great  liberator 
and  friend  of  the  oppressed  has  anxiously 
watched  the  progress  of  events  in  Europe, 


^^'jaP^J^*^;;?^^^.!-. 


Italy,  about  five  miles  in  length.  It  pro- 
duces plenty  of  grapes,  figs,  and  almonds, 
and  the  General  has  succeeded  in  cultivating 
a  few  vegetables.  He  also  transplanted 
thither  a  few  orange  trees,  which  produce 
some  fruit.  The  house  occupied  by  him  is  a 
very  plain,  one-storied  building.  The  prin- 
cipal room,  that  occupied  by  the  General, 
contains  only  a  fire-place,  a  bed,  a  few  chairs, 
a  side-board,  and,  in  a  comer,  a  few  books. 
There  is  also  a  bust  of  Col.  Nullo,  and  a  por- 


and  has  at  length  witnessed  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  hopes-— the  establishment  of  a 
united  and  free  Italy,  with  Rome  for  its  cap- 
iUL 

In  the  fall  of  1874  an  Italian  friend  wrote 
me  that  the  General  was  extremely  poor — in 
fact,  often  without  the  necessaries  of  life.  I 
immediately  wrote  to  the  General,  begging 
him  to  acc^t  from  me  some  assistance.  He 
replied  as  follows : 

''  Mt  Dbab  Db.  Robs  :  I  accept  with  grat- 
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itude  yonr  generous  offer.  Be  good  enough, 
I  beg  yon,  to  send  me  a  draft  on  a  Euro- 
pean banker,  and  I  will  draw  the  proceeds. 
♦  *  ♦  ♦  An  affectionate  kiss  for  your  lit- 
tle son.    I  am,  for  life,  your  devoted^ 

G.  Gabibaldi.'' 

On  his  receipt  of  my  remittance  he  sent 
me  a  private  letter,  gratefully  thanking  me 
for  the  assistance  rendered,  and  indorsing 
the  brief  little  acknowledgement  or  receipt 
which  I  send  you. 

[Of  this  the  engraving  on  the  preceding 
page  is  a  fac-simile.  It  is,  of  course,  in 
Italian,  the  English  for  which  is,  **Dbab 
SiOKOB  Ross — Thanks  for  the  four  pounds 
sterling  which  you  have  just  sent  me.  Ever 
yours,  G.  Gabibaldl"— Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 

As  soon  as  his  circumstances  became  known 
in  Italy,  the  Italian  Parliament  voted  him  a 
pension  of  $20,000.  This  act  was  applauded 
and  appreciated  by  every  one  except  Gari- 
baldi, who  would  not  consent  to  become  the 
pensioner  of  a  Government  already  financially 
embarrassed.  The  General  at  once  published 
a  letter  declining  to  accept  the  pension,  and 
closes  with  those  noble  words  so  characteris- 
tic of  this  great  man :  '*  Delaying  this  act  I 
should  have  lost  my  sleep ;  I  should  have 
felt  my  wrists  cold  with  fetters,  my  hands 
hot  with  blood,  and  every  time  that  the 
news  reached  me  of  the  depredations  of  the 
Government  and  of  public  distresses,  I  should 
have  hid  my  face  for  shame.  To  my  friends 
and  to  the  Parliament  in  general  my  immense 
gratitude.  But  let  the  present  Government, 
whose  mission  it  is  to  impoverish  Italy  in 
order  to  corrupt  it,  seek  its  accomplices 
somewhere  else." 

General  Garibaldi  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  first  Italian  Parliament  that  sat  in  Rome 
from  two  of  the  electoral  colleges  of  that 
city.  His  whole  time  since  his  election  has 
been  actively  occupied  in  a  scheme  to  regu- 
late the  course  of  the  Tiber  and  the  dr^nage 
of  the  Campagna  Romana.  The  General  re- 
cently delivered  the  following  speech  to  a 
meeting  of  workingmen  in  Rome,  and  as  it 
is  so  characteristic  of  this  noble  man,  I  trust 
you  will  publish  it  in  full : 

"  Sons  of  labor,  I  am  happy  to  find  myself 
in  the  midst  of  you ;  you  are  all  my  fellow- 
workmen.  The  title  of  workingman  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  more  honorable  one  than  any 


other.    I  have  traveled  over  a  great  portion 
of  the  world,  and  in  every  country  I  have 
visited  this  truth  has  been  manifest  to  me. 
Out  of  every  one  hundred  emigrants  who 
make  their  way  to  America,  ninety-nine  find  i 
employment  as  workmen ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  literary  men  and  men  of  book-learning 
are  often  put  to  great  straits,  and  even  obliged 
to  share  the  workingman^s  table.    I  am  now 
an  old  man,  and  can  work  no  more,  but  I  can 
give  you  advice.    Once  upon  a  time  the  kings 
of  France  had  their  sons  taught  a  trade,  and 
I  advise  you  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
kings  (laughter),  and  teach   your  sons  to 
work.    Do  not  be  led  away  by  the  mere  am- 
bition of  raising  them  to  a  higher  grade  of 
society ;  let  the  carpenter  teach  his  son  to  be 
a  carpenter ;  the  blacksmith,  a  blacksmith ; 
the  bricklayer,  a  bricklayer.    I  understand 
that  you  desire  I  should  speak  to  you  regard- 
ing politics.    I  can  say  but  little,  for  I  am 
no  orator,  but  those  are  in  error  who  say  you 
should  take  no  part  in  politics.     Politics 
are  the  business  of  the  many,  and  as  we  are 
the  many,  and  the  others  are  the  few,  they 
are  household  affairs — affari  di  caaa  to  us, 
and  we  ought  to  pay  attention  to  them.    The 
illustrious   patriot   Benedetto    CairoU   has 
brought  forward  a  bill  in  Parliament  for  the 
extention  of  the  electoral  sufbige.    I  give , 
that  measure  my  full  support,  and  when — as 
I  trust  it  will— it  becomes  law,  it  will  be 
your  duty  to  make  good  use  of  it    Some  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  cooled  by  advancing 
years,  I  am  less  of  a  revolutionist  than  in  for- 
mer days ;  this  is  not  so.    My  ideas  have  in 
no  way  changed  since  1849.   Understand  me, 
I  am  always  a  revolutionist  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  destroying  evil  that  good  may  enter. 
Ton  will  expect  me  to  say  something  regard- 
ing the  religious  question.    I  should  be  sorry 
to  say  anything  to  offend  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  any  one,  but  Rome  is  about  to  enter 
upon  a  new  era  of  civilization,  and  substitute 
the  true  religion  for  that  which  is  lying  and 
superstitious.     The  Papacy,  in  all  truth.  I 
must  say,  has  been  a  great  instrument  of  civ- 
ilization in  past  times.    To  it  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  many  ancient  monuments  of 
art  and  precious  manuscripts,  which,  but  for 
its  action,  would  have  perished ;  but  it  hsi 
accomplished  its  work,  its  hour  has  passed, 
and  its  ministers  must  shortly  follow  their 
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predecessors,  the  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  Venns, 
and  other  false  gods  of  paganism.  This  will 
follow  in  due  course  by  moral  means,  and 
without  yiolence,  from  which  I  am  altogether 
averse.  I  believe  I  have  said  all  there  is  for 
me  to  say.  I  am  no  orator,  as  I  have  said, 
and  have  to  thank  you  for  the  attention  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  me.  I  have  to 
thank  you,  also,  for  having  called  me  from 
my  hermitage  at  Caprera  to  come  among  you 
once  more.  A  last  piece  of  advice  I  have  to 
give  you,  and  it  is  not  to  forget  the  grand 
lessons  of  history.  Our  ancestors  in  ancient 
days  carried  civilization  to  the  furthest  lim- 
its of  the  known  world,  and  we  must  seek  to 
follow  their  example.  One  of  the  grandest 
periods  of  Roman  history  was  that  when 
Hannibal  appeared  before  die  walls  of  Rome ; 
our  ancestors,  defeated  in  many  battles,  never 
lost   courage,  and   conquered  in  the   end« 


When  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  very  gates, 
the  ground  upon  which  he  encamped  was  sold 
at  double  its  value,  and  he  was  wonder-struck 
to  see  troops  marched  out  from  the  other 
side  of  the  city  and  dispatched  to  Spain. 
Be  as  the  Romans  your  forefathers  were — 
steady,  undaunted,  unflinching,  persevering. 
Imitate  the  English  of  modem  days,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  serious  purpose  they  throw 
into  all  they  do ;  in  what  they  call  *  steadi- 
ness '  (and  here  he  used  the  English  word). 
In  my  opinion,  the  English  bear  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  Romans  than  any 
other  modem  people.  Nothing  daunts  them, 
whatever  they  desire  to  accomplish  they  set 
about  with  an  earnest,  steady  will,  which  sel- 
dom fails  in  obtaining  its  end.  They  are 
never  beaten  down  by  misfortune.  Follow 
in  their  footsteps.  This  is  the  advice  I  have 
to  give  you  as  your  fHend  and  your  brother.** 


MT     PRATER. 


I FRAT  not  for  a  clondless  life ; 
I  know  fall  well  the  seal,  like  flowers 
Beneath  the  pelting  summer  showers, 

Is  cultured  by  the  storms  of  strife. 

I  would  not  wince  to  drain  the  bowl 
Filled  to  the  brim  with  draughts  of  woe, 
If  it  were  given  me  to  know 

That  draughts  like  these  expand  the  souL 

Nor  for  the  goods  of  life  I  crave ; 
Its  wealth,  its  pleasures,  where  are  they 
When,  on  that  dread,  disastrous  day, 

We  reach  the  threshold  of  the  ^rave  ? 

ThU  be  my  prayer :  to  love  the  good. 
To  do  the  right,  to  seek  the  true, 
To  keep  eternally  In  view 

The  truth  of  human  brotherhood. 

To  tread  the  paths  the  good  have  trod 

In  every  age  since  life  began; 

My  creed,  the  brotherhood  of  man— 
My  trutt^  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

To  sift  the  creeds  of  by-gone  days, 
That  Truth  her  treasures  may  unroll, 
Illume  and  purify  the  soul 

With  her  divine,  unfading  rays. 


Nor  deem  it  more  a  truth  when  found 
Embodied  in  established  creeds, 
Nor  less  when  tangled  in  the  weeds 

Of  doctrines  taught  on  Pagan  ground. 

For  truth  is  none  the  more  a  gem 
When  published  by  angelic  tongue. 
Than  when  in  weaker  measure  sung 

By  poor,  uncertain  sons  of  men. 

Oh,  may  I  evermore  aspire, 

Where'er,  enchaiued  in  errors  thrall, 

I  see  a  weaker  brother  fall, 
To  lift  his  sinking  spu*it  higher. 

To  live,  that,  as  the  seasons  fly. 
The  close  of  each  recurring  year, 
May  find  me  higher  in  the  sphere 

Of  manhood's  true  nobility. 

And  whether  I  shall  live  again, 
In  some  celestial,  far-off  sphere, 
Or  perish  with  my  tempter  here, 

I  trust  I  had  not  lived  In  vain. 

For,  though  the  soul  may  cease  to  shine. 
The  radiant  sparks  of  light  it  shed 
Will  glimmer,  when  itself  is  dead. 

In  others*  lives  through  endless  time! 

J.   D.   MAXWELL. 


Oke  day,  when  at  St.  Helena,  r«Iapoleon 
was  climbing  a  narrow  mountain  path  with 
a  lady.  Half  way  up  the  mountain  they 
met  a  laborer  descending,  bearing  a  heavy 


burden.  The  lady  asserted  her  right  to  the 
path,  and  wished  the  man  to  tum  out  of 
it;  but  Napoleon  drew  her  aside,  saying, 
*'  Ikladam,  respect  the  burden." 
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Trutf  iihilMopby  U  •  rrr«UUkNi  of  Ut  IMtIm  will  manliiMtad  la  creation  |  It  luunwiiaM  with  i^  tniUi,  and  can  qpt  with  bt^malty  b«  iMflactod.— Oak 


I  R  U  T  E . 


Upon  a  firm  old  rock,  divine. 

Where  golden  Bunlights  o^er  her  Bhine— 

Illuming  her  with  radiant  light 

That  clliiga  through  storm  and  deepMt  night— 

8it0  Truth,  her  fair  white  brow  entwined 

With  stars,  the  reflex  of  her  mind. 

Though  billows  oft  around  her  rise. 

And  dark  as  midnight  are  the  skies, 

She  knows  no  fear ;  but  smiling  there. 

With  thoughtful  brow,  and  eyes  so  fair 

That  many  see  her  from  afar. 

And  worship  as  a  promised  star. 

She  Alls  the  heart  with  joy  and  peace, 

Of  those  whose  worship  doth  not  cease— 


Who  choose  her  for  their  beacon  lizht, 
Nor  lose  her  bright  form  from  their  sIghL 
She  U^to  the  dark  cloudf  of  unrest, 
And  hurls  them  from  each  loyal  breast 
Clad  in  her  faith,  they  ever  feel 
Their  armor  is  the  truest  steel 
No  moth  nor  rust  shall  erer  stain ; 
Nor  shall  such  lives  have  been  in  vain. 
God's  blessing  on  the  noble  ones, 
Tmth*s  ever  pure  and  gallant  sons. 
Who  in  life's  batUe  dare  to  fight 
Against  the  wrong  and  speed  the  right. 
And  keep  unsullied  from  their  youth 
This  watchword  on  their  banner— Truth. 

KELLIB  A. 


THE    SCHaOL    OF    THE    FUTURE. 


"\iiTL  RUSKIN,  the  art  critic,  has  for 
-IAlL  some  years  been  trying  to  acquire  suf- 
ficient  capital  to  establish  an  Utopia  accord- 
ing to  his  ideal.  He  would  have  people,  or 
the  inhabitants  of  this  tract  he  hopes  to  buy, 
return  to  the  simple  habits  and  ways  of  the 
days  of  "  Merrie  England."  There  should  be 
no  labor-saving  machinery  used,  but  only 
manual  effort  aided  by  the  labor  of  beasts. 
Children  should  be  educated  classically,  and 
the  local  government  be  of  the  simplest  na- 
ture. Chimerical  as  this  appears,  and  retro- 
gressive as  is  its  tendency,  he  has  interested 
quite  a  number  of  people  in  his  scheme,  and 
already  has  several  thousand  pounds  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  the  tract,  and  the  prepar- 
ing it  for  cultivation.  Could  we  but  be  as 
successful  in  interesting  people  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  more  common-sensical  educa- 
tional basis  for  the  youth  of  our  land,  suc- 
ceeding generations  would  cause  society  to 
present  as  highly  esthetic  an  aspect  as  Mr. 
Raskin  hopes  to  do  by  his  St.  George^  fund 
and  the  return  to  the  days  of  **  Merrie  Engy 
luiid." 


There  is  a  decided  need  for  a  different 
method  of  education.  According  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  the  o1:^ect  is  to  lead 
out,  to  unfold,  while  the  present  manner  is  to 
fill  in,  to  cram  book-contents  into  the  man- 
ory,  as  one  would  fill  a  kettle  with  water. 
Of  course  this  fails  to  meet  the  promineDt 
indication,  which  is  integral  education.  Ex- 
ercise and  use  are  the  only  means  of  devel- 
opment, and  must  be  the  basis  of  all  educa- 
tional systems.  We  want  a  method  that  will 
keep  the  child  healthy,  that  will  develop 
the  social  nature,  and  give  social  culture  to 
the  same  extent  that  it  develops  and  refines 
the  nature  mentally,  never  forgetting  its  r^ 
ligious  culture,  which  must  result  if  the  oth- 
er two  are  properly  conducted. 

Thus  will  no  one  group  of  oi;gaDS,  or  siii<?le 
organ,  acquire  activity  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. 

Children  should  acquire  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  health,  i^n  entire  self- 
reliance  and  ability  for  self-maintainaiic^ 
genial  love  and  charily  for  humanity,  and  i 
close   habit    of  observation  and  critidsn. 
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What  a  change  in  society  would  9Upli  a 
method  of  training  efEect  I  We  would  have 
vhoU  individuals,  each  person  being  able  to 
make  the  best  use  of  all  his  powers,  with 
greatly  increased  ability  for  achievement,  and 
a  society  us^ul,  genial,  gracefijl,  elegaAt,  and 
learned. 

What  is  thC;  ijipiethod  fov  attaining  this  t 
There  can  be  but  one  way,  and  that  is  "by  the 
*  normal  exercise  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  his 
nature,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  less  <» 
greater  activity  of  the  varying  portiomi  of 
his  nature,  and  this  should  begin  from  in- 
fancy and  in  the  home-circle.  But  aa  this  i^ 
impracticable  at  the  present  time,  and  board- 
ing-schools are  a  necessity,  we  must  see  that 
they  are  rightly  conducted.  Hence  they 
should  be  made  as  nearly  like  the  home-circle 
as  possible.  This  necessitates  very  many  rad- 
ical changes ;  it  removes  all  system  of  e^ion- 
age,  and  all  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  boys  and  girls. 

It  would  require  a  large  endowment  to 
establish  a  school  which  should  onbody  aU 
these  results,  but  once  established,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  self-maintaining. 

The  course  of  education  ^ould  commence 
with  the  child  and  end  with  the  young  man 
or  woman  fitted  for  any  of  the  duties  of  life. 
The  school  should  be  located  on  some  pleaa- 
ant  tract  of  land,  sufficiently  large  for  all  its 
necessities,  and  upon  some  bay  or  the  ocean, 
^d  near  some  large  city.  There  should  be 
ooe  hotel,  two  or  more  large  home-like  houses 
— ^mansions — some  cottages,  shops  for  dry 
goods,  millinery,  dress-making,  and  tailor- 
ing; a  machine-shop,  a  bank,  an  observato- 
ry, laboratory,  and  botanical  gardens,  fruit 
and  kitchen  gardens,  telegraph  offices ;  a  room 
for  designing  and  mechanical  draughting, 
lK>at  and  bathing^ouses,  fire-engines,  a  mar- 
ket^ gymnasium,  etc.  There  should  be  op- 
portunities for  researches  in  all  the  sciences, 
and  proficiency  in  all  the  professiona 

In  the  mansions  should  reside  the  students, 
large  and  small  together,  with  suitable  per- 
'  sons,  who  should  make  their  life  as  home- 
like as  possible.  The  life  here  should  ba 
j^enial  ^d  sunny,  affectionate  and  courteous, 
4iid  every  aii  given  for  the  rectifying  of  the 
faults  of  their  characters^  On  entering,  how- 
ever youngs  each  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  an  estinuite  of  hia  or  her.  personal 


worth  should  be  made  weekly,  and  entered 
upon  record  yearly  or/semi^yearly. 

The  chil4l^en  should  he  taught  habits  of 
order,  of  selfrrestcaint,  and  of  self-denial,  yet 
not  to  efffuct  their  spontaneity.  As  they  ma- 
tured, homf^  duties  should  be  given  them. 
The  care  and  bettutifying  of  their  rooms,  and 
the  care  of  their  wardrobes,  should  be  re- 
quired of  them,  imespective  of  sex,  and  the 
degree  of  success  recorded.  At  unexpected 
times  false  alarms  of  fire  should  be  given, 
and  the  ^^uiess  with  which  the  boys  should 
diress.  oom^let^y,  leave  their  rooms  in  order, 
and  man  the  engines,  would  be  noted.  This 
would  aim  to  break  up  all  slouchy  and  shil- 
ly-shally habits.  They  would  all  be  requined 
to  do  mai:keting,  and  the  girls  to  order  meals, 
direct  servants,  select  wardrobes  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  learn  all  duties  of  good  house- 
keeping. Each  girl  should  be  taught  to  cut 
and  make  her  own  dresses,  and  should  un- 
derstand all  kinds  of  sewing.  Their  studies 
of  nature  and  of  books  should  be  attended 
to  a  portion  of  each  day.  They  should  be 
required  to  furnish  an  essay  each  week  upon 
some  subject  they  had  personally  investigat- 
ed ;  on  their  trips  home  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  give  a  description  of  what  they  had 
seen — the  people,  the  fiora,  natural  scenery, 
meteorology — everything  that  could  be  of 
interest  All  of  the  elder  students  should 
at  times  visit  the  city  and  all  its  points  of 
interest,  and,  on  returning,  describe  what 
there  they  had  seen.  They  should  visit  ma- 
chine-shops, the  courts,  tiie  prisons,  artrgal- 
leries,  academies  of  science,  libraries,  and  so 
familiarize  themselves  with  life's  scenes  and 
duties.  Their  physical  culture,  in  the  gym- 
nasium, boating,  swimming,  skating,  riding, 
dancing,  should  meanwhile  be  duly  attended 
to.  As  they  reached  the  point  for  choosing 
their  life-business,  they  would  be  instructed 
in  the  most  practical  manner  in  th«y;  respect 
There  should  be  opportunities  to  practice 
the  healingrart,  to  hold  oourtSj  enter  the 
mercantile  lists,  etc.  At  some  portion  of  the 
year  the  hotel  would  be  opened,  and  the  old- 
er students  should  find  recreation  there  for  a 
brief  time  in  a  life  as  they  would  find  it  in 
society,  at  the  seaside,-ar  in  some  city,  pay- 
ing their  own  bills,  and  in  every  way  respon- 
sible for  themselves.  There  should  be  soirees, 
and  all  the  better  pleasures  of  society.    Near 
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the  close  of  the  senior  year  the  young  ladies 
of  that  class  should  retire  to  the  cottages  for 
a  brief  while,  and  keep  house  and  entertain 
guests  and  parties,  as  they  will  have  to  do 
after  they  return  home.  At  graduating  each 
shall  receive  a  diploma,  but  there  shall  be 
first,  second,  third,  etc.,  degree  diplomas, 
and  only  those  whose  records  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent ways  they  haye  been  exercised  stand 
highest  shall  receiye  the  highest  degree  di- 
ploma. In  this  manner  personal  worth  and 
attainments  will  be  used  as  a  stimulus  to 
their  work^  and  they  will  develop  and  un- 
fold by  accretions  from  within.  It  may  be 
urged  that  there  will  be  danger  in  tf  life  in 
which  there  are  so  few  restraints.    But  let  it 


be  remembered  that  everything  is  done  to 
have  the  mind  exercised  normally,  and  to 
strengthen  all  weak  places.  They  are  taught 
to  regard  themselves  in  an  artistic  light,  and 
to  know  how  to  bring  out  all  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  their  being.  It  is  far  easier  to 
do  right  than  wrong  when  everything  about 
one  is  normal.  And  as  each  is  estimated  ac- 
cording to  what  he  and  she  really  is,  each . 
will  try  to  attain  as  much  genuine  worth  as 
possible.  The  course  at  such  a  school  would 
be  long,  but  they  would  not  come  out  with 
the  fragmentary  life  with  which  students 
now  leave  school,  but  uniformly  developed, 
capable,  and  accomplished  men  and  women. 

B.  H. 


■#•» 


LAWRENCE   J.    IBAGH, 

THE  BLACK8MITH-A8TBONOUBB  OF  LEBANON  VALLEY. 


THE  little  village  of  Sheridan,  Lebanon 
County,  Pa.,  has  its  'beamed  black- 
smith "  in  the  gentlemen  whose  name  heads 
this  sketch.  His  learning  consbts  not  in  the 
possession  of  ^*  fifty  languages,'*  as  has  been 
claimed  for  that  other  **  learned  blacksmith,*' 
Mr.  Elihu  Burritt,  but  chiefly  in  a  profound 
knowledge  of  astronomical  science,  obtained 
by  close  study  and  observation  in  the  inter- 
vals of  leisure  permitted  by  the  pursuit  which 
he  still  follows.  His  portrait  indicates  a 
clear  and  practical  cast  of  intellect  He  is 
not  the  man  to  spin  yams,  nurse  a  job,  or 
make  much  of  what  is  naturally  a  small  mat- 
ter; he  believes  in  directness  of  language 
and  of  action.  His  impressions  of  subjects 
are  very  quickly  formed  and  deoisive.  His 
opinions  are  made  upon  a  moral  basis  to  a 
large  extent;  Conscientiousness  being  an 
important  organ  in  his  brain,  his  convic- 
tions are  so  much  the  stronger.  His  head  is 
a  high  one,  and  relatively  narrow*  He  is  no 
schemer  for  gain,  no  shrewd  discemer  of 
pecuniary  advantage  in  his  dealings  with 
others.  While  disposed  to  methods  of  econ- 
omy, his  acquisitive  sense  is  not  influenced 
enough  to  make  him  anxious  to  accumulate. 
His  Benevolence  appears  to  be  an  influential 
quality,  rendering  him  sympathetical  and 
kind,  and  averse  to  anything  that  savors  of 
closeness  and  rapacity. 


He  has  a  good  degree  of  self-confidence, 
but  also  in  intimate  correlation  a  strong  Ap- 
probativeness,  which  makes  him  appreciative 
of  reputation  and  disposed  to  reserve  or  reti- 
cence with  regard  to  personal  achievement. 
He  believes  in  his  competency  to  perform 
whatever  he  may  find  expedient  to  attempt, 
but  is  not  the  man  to  vaunt  his  talents  or 
capacity,  but  desirous,  rather,  that  his  work 
shall  ^eak  for  itself.  He  claims  the  credit 
due  to  him,  yet  cares  but  little  for  conspicu- 
ity.  There  is  much  strength  in  this  charac- 
ter; he  is  earnest,  honest,  courageous,  em- 
phatic, yet  kind,  sensitive,  forbearing.  His 
intellect  is  of  the  close  and  critical  order, 
taking  cognizance  of  the  minute  in  object 
and  thought,  bending  its  energies  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  particulars  rather  than  com- 
prehensively estimating  the  generaL  In  a 
letter  received  awhile  back  from  Mr.  Ibach 
himself,  allusion  is  thtis  briefly  made  to  his 
private  history : 

*^I  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  January^  1816, 
at  Allentown,  Pa.,  where  my  father,  Gustavus 
Ibach,  was  engaged  in  manufiftcturing  iron  ' 
kdles,  skillets,  etc  After  attending  the 
school  of  Mr.  Mancord,  a  Frenchman,  fbr  a 
few  years,  and  getting,  besides  the  common 
branches,  a  little,  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  of  the  higher  mathematics,  I  commenced 
to  leam  the  trade  of  my  father  in  my  fi^ 
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teenth  year.  In  1835  our  family  moved  to 
Sheridan,  where  we  carried  on  our  business 
for  three  years,  when  my  father  died.  I  then 
took  a  partner,  but  in  1849  we  dissolved 
partnership,  and  I  rented  a  forge  near  Read- 
ing. The  person  from  whom  I  hired  was 
Mr.  Siedle,  a  son-in-law  of  Charles  F.  Engle- 
man,  an  astronomer  of  considerable  note, 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  through 
the  former.     The  climate  of  the  locality  not 


death,  which  occurred  in  1860, 1  came  into 
possession  of  all  his  books,  charts,  etc.,  and  I 
was  prevailed  upon  to  make  almanac  calcula- 
tions for  the  orders  which  remained  unfilled 
when  Mr.  Engleman  died.  My  first  calcula- 
tion appeared  in  1863;  since  that  time  I 
have  yearly  been  calculating  for  different 
parties  throughout  the  United  States,  Cana- 
da, California,  Cuba,  and  South  America,  and 
am  still  manufacturing  iron  ladles  on  a  small 


"^^ 


PORTRAIT  OF  LAWRENCE  J.  IBACU. 


agreeing  with  my  health,  I  returned  to  Sheri- 
dan in  1852.  During  my  stay  near  Read- 
ing I  frequently  visited  Mr.  Engleman,  and 
through  him  my  boyish  fondness  for  astron- 
omy was  revived,  and  I  have  made  it  a  spe- 
cial study  ever  since.  I  found  Mr.  Engleman 
an  accomplished  man  in  many  ways ;  in  our 
intercourse  he  frequently  made  wise  and  time- 
ly hints,  especially  so  when  the  conversation 
turned  upon  educational  topics.    After  his 


scale,  working  a  few  hours  a  day  on  the 
anvil,  and  believing  in  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  body  and  mind.*' 

A  correspondent  of  a  New  York  newspaper 
visited  Mr.  Ibach  not  long  since,  and  found 
him  a  very  worthy  subject  for  interviewal. 
He  thus  alludes  to  the  study  of  the  black- 
smith>astronomer : 

**  It  was  a  singular  apartment  away  off  here 
in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,^  apparently J)e- 
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yond  the  borders  of  clTilization.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  maps,  and  comers  of  the 
room  contained  piles  of  books.  A  low,  broad 
table  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  a 
large  coal-oil  lamp  was  dimly  burning.  Sev- 
eral beautiful  globes,  elegantly  mounted,  were 
on  the  table.  The  rain  patted  incessantly  on 
a  skylight  above.  A  large  sectional  telescope 
was  lying  in  a  rack.  Another,  on  a  beauti- 
ful stand,  was  near  the  door.  An  old  Chinese 
work  on  astronomy  is  a  rare  relic  He  has 
a  reprint  of  Montucla,  recounting  observa- 
tions that  were  made  2,500  years  ago.  He 
has  reminiscences  of  Thales  and  Meton.  The 
Ptolemies  are  represented.  He  has  a  work 
of  George  of  Peurbach,  an  astronomer 
of  the  Austrian  dominions,  bom  in  1428. 
Also  of  John  Muller,  of  Eoningsbeig,  from 
whom  we  possess  the  first  good  and  complete 
Ephemerides.  He  is  a  great  student  of 
Nicholas  Copernicus,  bom  in  1478 ;  also,  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  a  Dane,  bom  in  1546.  The 
opinions  of  Galileo,  Hevelius,  Hujgens,  New- 


ton, Kepler,  Halley,  Bouguer,  Haupertios,  La 
Caille,  Tobias  Mayer,  Lisle,  Lambert,  Euler, 
and  very  many  others  of  a  later  date  are  un 
the  shelves  and  table.  He  has  charts,  instra- 
ments,  sketches,  outlines  of  air  and  wind  cur- 
rents, and  very  many  other  articles  pertaining 
to  this  branch  of  his  business.  And  all  these 
hid  away  here  in  the  rear  portion  of  a  two- 
story  frame  house,  far  from  the  habitation  of 
science,  art,  or  letters.*^  He  furnishes  more 
than  a  dozen  large  establishments  with  as- 
tronomical calculations,  including  several 
newspapers  in  New  York,  for  their  almanacs. 
His  calculations  for  1875  were  translated  into 
four  languages  by  himself,  and  those  for  1876 
were  completed  some  time  since.  Here,  in 
Sheridan,  an  obscure  village,  seventeen  miles 
west  of  Reading,  this  truly  learned  man  is 
content  to  dwell,  fumishing  at  once  a  model 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  walks 
of  an  abstruse  science  by  patient  industry, 
and  an  example  of  modesty  and  serene  satis- 
faction in  his  quiet,  isolated  home. 


PHBENOLOeT  AND  DARWINISM. 


PHRENOLOGY  has  been  very  soccessful 
in  winning  its  way  into  the  philosophy, 
moral,  metaphysical,  and  religious,  of  this 
enlightened  age.  Yet  there  are  many  men 
of  prominence  in  the  walks  of  science  who 
are  either  quite  ignorant  o^  or  indifferent  to, 
its  real  claims;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  were  these  men  either  prepared  to  con- 
trovert its  doctrines,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
ready  to  put  them  to  the  test,  that  many 
great  questions  in  law,  religion,  and  litera- 
ture would  receive  a  new  impetus,  and  some 
branches  of  learning,  as  metaphysics,  would 
be  put  upon  a  new  and  surer  bads. 

Had  the  late  J.  S.  Mill,  instead  of  think- 
ing "there  might  be  a  philosophy  of  mind," 
been  content  to  investigate  carefUlly  the  sub- 
ject of  Gairs  discovery,  rather  than  to  follow 
the  old  and  wom-out  track  oi  those  who  at- 
tempted to  discover  and  define  the  qualities 
a^d  powers  of  the  mind  from  their  own  con- 
sciousness, he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
modified  in  important  respects  some  of  his 
views.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  "  Descent  of  Man,"  it  is  almost 


a  lamentable  Cm^  that  in  this  department  of 
inquiry,  where  a  knowledge  of  the  physiolo- 
gy of  the  brain  would  have  been  of  com- 
manding import,  to  find  that  he  has  neglect- 
ed entirely  even  to  mention  the  particular 
doctrines  of  Gall,  and  has  pursued  the  very 
questionable  method  of  ascnbing  the  diversi- 
ties of  mankind  to  a  system  of  evolution,  un- 
affected apparently  by  the  doctrines  of  Phre- 
nology. Surely  we  ought  to  pity  the  man 
who  attempts  before  the  enlightened  people 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  write  upon  man 
without  either  assailing  or  accepting  those 
principles  by  which  alone  his  character  can 
be  described  or  his  destiny  divined,  but  who, 
instead,  asserts  without  any  attempt  at  proc» 
that  the  ^functions  of  the  brain  are  veiy 
little  known,"  and  who  yet  admits  ^'that 
man  has  been  studied  more  than  any  other 
animal" 

It  is  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ^Descent  of 
of  Man"  that  the  author  informs  «s  that 
^the  functions  of  the  brain  are  very  little 
known." 

This  is  a  statement  which  may  be  said  to 
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be— without  l^e  lightest  disrespect  to  Mr* 
Darwin — the  grand  error  of  his  writings  so 
far  as  they  hare  a  special  reference  to  the 
brain  and  its  physiology.  Had  he  made 
himself  only  partially  acquainted  with  this, 
the  fundamental  part  of  man,  by  following 
the  same  method  he  has  pursued  in  cither 
directions — namely,  observation  and  induc- 
tion—  he  could  not  conscientiously  have 
reached  the  result  that  "  the  functions  of  the 
brain  are  very  little  known." 

The  doctrines  of  Gall  hate  now  been  befbi^ 
the  world  almost  a  c^itury,  and  have  never 
been  successfully  assailed ;  4n  fine,  the  devel- 
opments of  recent  investigations  (seem  only 
to  confirm  them  in  important  particulars, 
and  ignorance  of  them  must  be  due  either  to 
want  of  research,  or  to  that  kind  of  prejudice 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  past  times,  and 
from  which  the  author  of  the  "Descent"  can 
not  be  either  charitably  or  justly  exempt 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  *•  Descent,"  al- 
ready quoted  from,  we  arfe  told,  "  If,  for  in- 
stance, men  were  reared  in  precisely  the 
same  conditions  as  hive  bees,  there  can  hard- 
ly be  a  doubt  that  our  unmarried  females 
would,  like  the  worker-bees,  think  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  kill  their  brothers,  and  mothers  to 
kill  their  fertile  daughters,  and  no  one  would 
think  of  interfering." 

This  announcement  must  strike  even  the 
superficial  reader  as  highly  unreasonable ;  fbr 
if  men  were  reared  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions as  hive  bees,  they  would  cease  to  be 
men.  Besides,  if  the  unmarried  females 
killed  their  brothers,  and  mothers  killed  their 
fertile  daugliters,  such  a  system  would  lead 
to  annihilation,  the  race  would  become  ex- 
tinct, and  there  would  be  none  to  think  of 
interfering.  So  that  the  su pposition  is  found- 
ed upon  an  impossible  basis,  and  involves 
absurdity.  It  would  be  impossible  to  rear 
any  animal  in  the  same  conditions  as  hive 
bees  without  first  converting  them  into  hive 
D^es. 

Again,  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority 
that  ''any  animal  whatever,  endowed  with 
well-marked  social  instincts,  would  inevit- 
ably acquire  a  moral  sense,  or  conscience,  as 
soon  as  its  intellectual  powers  became  as 
well  developed,  or  neiiriy  so,  as  in  man ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  every  one  may,  with  an 
easy  conscience,  gratify  his  own  desires  if  they  | 


do  not  interfere  with  his  social  instincts — 
that  is,  with  the  good  of  others." 

In  this  paragraph  Mr.  Darwin  has  given 
us  a  specimen  of  reasoning  without  sufScient 
premises ;  for  the  position  can  not  possibly 
be  sustained,  as  up  to  the  present  time  we 
know  of  no  animal  but  man  that  has  com- 
bined in  his  nature  well-marked  social  in- 
stincts and  intellectual  powers,  and  that  is 
endowed  with  a  moral  sense.  It  may,  there- 
fbre,  be  said  without  fear  of  being  contra- 
dicted that  such  an  animal  as  Mr.  Darwih 
supposes  would  be  identical  with  the  being 
we  call  man — ^in  other  words,  he  would  be  a 
man. 

In  th6  latter  part  of  this  qtiotation  Mr. 
Darwin  confbunds  desires,  social  instincts, 
and  the  good  of  others  with  conscience.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  extremely  ^If9cu1t  to  show 
that  a  person  ought  not  to  gratify  his  own 
desires  when  they  come  in  competition  with 
the  good  of  others.  For  instance,  if  he  ^n- 
cede  employment  to  be  a  good  belonging  to 
others,  according  to  him  the  person  who  de- 
prives another  of  a  situation  he  might  have 
obtained  violates  his  social  instincts,  and, 
therefore,  infringes  the  law  of  conscience. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Mr.  Darwin's  con- 
clusion is  not  as  obvious  as  he  presumes,  and 
we  venture  to  think  that  a  little  more  reflec- 
tion would  have  convinced  him  that  his  po- 
sition could  not  be  established  on  so  slender 
a  foundation* 

The  author  of  the  "Descent"  frequently 
expiresses  the  idea  that  the  moral  sense  has 
been  developed  by  evolutitm  from  the  social 
faculties  as  its  basis — an  idea  we  can  not 
assent  to  even  faintly,  for  man  to  be  a  moral 
being  at  all,  he  must  possess  Conscientiousness 
in  some  degree.  It  would  be  quite  as  philo- 
sophic to  say  that  the  social  faculties  arfe 
based  upon  conscience,  as  to  assert  that  con- 
science is  an  emanation  springing  from  the 
action  of  the  social  faculties. 

Truth  is  the  most  simple  fbrm  of  right  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  in  this  as- 
pect, is  directly  related  to  Conscientiousness. 
Now,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  most 
uncivilized  tribe  continuing  to  exist  unless  the 
principle  of  truth  were  somewhat  observed 
among  them,  so  that  analogy  would  lead  us 
to  say  that  wherever  and  whenever  man  first 
flppeared,  he  must  have  been  endowed  with 
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the  primitiye  moral  faculties  which  we  now 
find  him  possessing,  else  he  could  not  justly 
claim  to  be  man.  It  therefore  becomes  evi- 
dent that  conscience  can  not  be  the  result  of 
natural  selection  or  evolution  independently 
of  a  guiding  and  controlling  power  outside 
of  and  superior  to  man,  for  the  laws  of  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  must  have 
been  fashioned  before  man  could  conform  his 
conduct  to  them ;  when,  therefore,  man  was 
brought  into  being,  these  laws  must  have 
been  in  existence,  and  all  that  man  in  his 
progress  has  done  has  been  to  conform  his 
conduct  to  them. 

The  author  of  the  "Descent"*  asks  the 
question  "  Why  does  man  regret,  though  he 
may  endeavor  to  banish  such  regret,  that  he 
has  followed  the  one  course  rather  than  the 
other?  and  why  does  man  further  feel  that 
he  ought  to  regret  his  conduct?  Man,  in 
this  respect,  differs  profoundly  from  the  low- 
ec^nimals.*' 

We  can  not  explain  why  this  is,  except 
that  such  appears  to  be  the  constitution  of 
tlie  faculty  of  Conscientiousness  with  regard 
to  the  moral  law.  Dr.  Spurzheim  says :  "  It 
seems  to  mo  that  every  organ,  not  being  sat- 
isfied, or  being  disagreeably  affected,  pro- 
duces pain  or  sorrow,  but  I  can  not  conceive 
that  every  faculty  produces  repentance  or 
remorse.  This  is  a  particular  affection  of 
Conscientiousness.*'  Another  eloquent  and 
acute  writer  says  of  conscience :  "  It  is  that 
law  of  the  mind  which  gives,  or  contains 
within  itself,  the  consciousness  of  obligation 
in  all  our  moral  activities  to  be  loyal  to  truth, 
righteousness,  and  goodness;  but  there  are 
some  who  have  made  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  conscience  is  a  law  written  on  the 
heart,  and  must,  therefore,  contain  all  moral 
knowledge — a  mistake  comparable  to  that  of 
a  man  who,  because  the  law  of  the  mind  in 
respect  to  such  matters  is  that  so  soon  as  it 
understands  mathematical  axioms  and  dem- 
onstrations it  can  not  but  consent  to  them  as 
true,  should  thence  infer  that  every  human 
mind  contains  all  mathematical  knowledge. 
Conscience  is  not  the  moral  law  which  sup- 
plies a  clear  and  authoritative  rule  of  action, 
but  it  is  the  law  of  the  mind  in  its  relation 
to  the  moral  law.  It  is  not  that  in  which  is 
given  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  object- 
ively right,  but  that  in  which  is  given  the 


consciousness  of  our  personal  obligation  to       'i 
the  right"  I 

Conscience  is  the  &culty  of  Conscientious-  j 
ness,  or  the  moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
It  is  possessed  in  some  degree  by  all  men. 
and  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  civilized  life.  -  Man,  it  is  true,  must  be 
enlightened  to  exercise  a  controlling  con- 
science, just  as  much  as  he  must  be  enlight- 
ened to  perform  any  mental  operation  with 
propriety  and  effect.  Tet  the  moral  sense 
must  not  be  confounded  with  education, 
because  it  may  be  strongly  felt  in  the  very 
illiterate,  for  if  «the  faculty  be  well  devel- 
oped, the  feeling  of  right  and  wrong  will  be 
produced — the  apprehension  of  truth  and 
falsity  will  spring  up  in  the  mind  involunta- 
rily. Being  an  endowment,  and  not  an  at> 
tainment,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  it  is  obvious  that  the  &culty  must  be 
innate,  otherwise  the  young  could  not  feel 
its  restraining  influence.  The  intellectual 
faculties  judge  and  compare  after  receiving 
information,  but  "  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  department  of  moral  trutli  to  feel  cor- 
rectly in  order  to  reason  correctly ;"  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  moral  law  is  known,  the  intellect 
assents  to  it,  and  Conscientiousness  prompts 
the  feeling  of  moral  obligation.  According 
to  this  view,  conscience  arising  from  the 
feeling  of  Conscientiousness  can  not  be  said 
to  be  the  result  of  education,  for  as  a  simple 
and  innate  feeling  it  can  no  more  be  educat- 
ed into  being  than  the  feeling  of  hunger 
which  arises  from  the  faculty  of  the  sense. 

In  speaking  of  this  faculty  Mr.  Combe 
says :  ^'  One  difficulty  in  regard  to  Conscien- 
tiousness long  appeared  inexplicable ;  it  was 
how  to  reconcile  with  Benevolence  the  insti- 
tution by  which  this  faculty  visits  us  with 
remorse  <rft«r  offences  are  actually  committed, 
instead  of  arresting  our  hands  by  an  irresisti- 
ble veto  before  sinning,  so  as  to  save  us  from 
the  perpetration  altogether."  The  proldem, 
he  says,  is  solved  by  the  principle  that  hap- 
piness consists  in  the  activity  of  our  £m;qI- 
ties,  and  that  the  arrangement  by  which 
good  follows  obedience,  and  evil  disobedi- 
ence,  to  the  natural  laws,  is  more  conducive 
to  self-regulated  activity  than  would  have 
been  a  system  in  which  choice,  judgment, 
and  self-action  were  superseded  by  a  natural, 
irresistible,  and  ever-present  restraining  pow- 
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er,  interposed  at  every  moment  when  man 
was  in  danger  of  erring  (^' Ck>n8titution  of 
Man). 

Some  writers  on  moral  philosophy,  as  Pa- 
ley,  Hobbes,  and  Hume,  deny  the  existence 
of  a  moral  sentiment,  and  suppose  virtue  to 
consist  in  obeying  the  will  of  God  for  the 
sake  of  eternal  happiness ;  or  in  utility,  or 
selfishness.  Phrenology,  by  demonstrating 
the  existence  of  the  moral  sentiment,  whose 
office  it  is  to  produce  the  feelings  of  obliga- 
tion and  duty  ^*  independently  of  selfishness, 
hope  of  reward,  fear  of  punishment,  or  any 
extrinsic  motive,"  proves  itself  to  be  far  su- 
perior to  all  philosophical  theories  of  mind 
that  have  preceded  it,  and  by  this  simple 
demonstration  has  conferred  a  momentous 
and  lasting  benefit  on  mankind. ' 

In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Darwin*8 
"  Descent "  he  says :  "  The  birth,  both  of  the 
species  and  of  the  individual,  are  equally 
parts  of  that  grand  sequence  of  events  which 
our  minds  refuse  to  accept  as  the  result  of 
blind  chance."  Here  Mr.  Darwin  appears  to 
recognize  the  hand  of  Providence,  but  he 
says,  in  Vol.  I.  (although  always  liable  to 
error  on  this  head),  "Not  one  of  the  external 
differences  between  the  races  of  man  are  of 
any  direct  or  special  service  to  him ;  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  or  social  faculties  must, 
of  course,  be  excepted  from  this  remark ;  but 
differences  in  these  &cultie6  can  have  had 
little  or  no  influence  on  external  characters." 
How,  or  in  what  manner,  are  statements  like 
these  to  be  received  or  considered  ?  Surely, 
we  may  believe  that  if  the  race  of  man  did 
not  come  into  existence  by  blind  chance,  the 
author  of  his  being  conferred  on  man  the 
different  powers  of  the  mind  for  some  useful 


purpose  in  harmony  with  a  pre-arranged  plan. 
Can  we,  then,  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  think 
that  the  intellectual  and  moral,  or  social, 
faculties  have  exerted  little  or  no  influence 
on  external  characters  ?  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  a  monstrous  assumption  in  the 
light  which  Phrenology  sheds  upon  the  men- 
tal character  and  dispositions  of  men  of  ev- 
ery race;  especially  so  when  we  consider  that, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  says,  "  The  moral  sense,  per- 
haps, affords  the  best  and  highest  distinction 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals."  It  is 
inconceivable  how  the  author  of  "  Descent " 
should  have  made  such  an  admission,  and 
yet  affirm  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  or 
social  faculties  can  have  exerted  little  or  no 
influence  on  external  characters. 

It  may  be  pertinently  asked,  What  has 
made  all  the  difference  between  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  externally,  and  in  every  other  way  ? 
The  answer  is,  if  we  apprehend  the  subject 
in  its  true  import,  it  is  the  possession  of  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  social  faculties,  in 
different  degrees  of  strength  and  activity,  by 
the  several  races  of  mankind,  which  has 
mainly  produced  the  vast  and  commanding 
differences  in  his  external  character.  And  in 
view  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  these 
questions,  it  is  almost  past  comprehension 
how  the  author  of  the  "Descent  of  Man" 
could  have  overlooked  their  potent  influence. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fertile  observing 
powers  of  Mr.  Darwin  may  yet  be  directed  to 
the  head  of  man,  and  that  he  will  learn 
something  more  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  correct  the  false  deductions  now 
appearing  in  his  system  of  "Descent"  by 
natural  selection  or  evolution." 

T.  TUBKBB. 


A    THEORY    OF    THE    UNITEBSE. 


SOME  six  or  seven  years  ago  we  wrote  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Phrenological  Journal  in  regard  to 
the  interior  condition  of  the  earth.  Our  theory 
was  that  the  earth,  instead  of  being  like  a  solid 
ball  with  its  interior,  as  is  commonly  taught,  a 
molten  mass  of  matter,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
light  and  buoyant  body,  and  thereby  self-sup- 
porUng  in  space;  that  it  was  more  like  a  bal- 
loon than  a  solid  ball;  and  that  this  was  essen- 
tial in  the  economy  of  nature. 


This  article  was  sharply  replied  to,  and  we 
were  treated  as  though  we  were  not  only  of  no 
authority,  but  as  though  we  had  simply  ad- 
vanced a  plausible  theory  which,  perhaps,  we 
did  not  half  believe  ourselves,  or  if  we  did  we 
were  wanting  in  good  sense  for  so  doing ;  that 
we  had  no  reputation  at  stake,  and,  on  the 
whole,  as  though  the  idea  was  one  of  the  most 
absurd  ever  put  forth.  As  a  prelude  to  a  fur- 
ther article  on  this  subject,  we  would  remaric, 
that  that  would-be-crushing  article  did  not 
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change  our  views;  that,  instead,  it  stimulated 
us  to  ftirther  efforts  in  this  direction;  that  we 
wrote  a  reply  at  the  time  which  circumstances 
prevented  us  then  from  making  public.  We 
liave  continued  to  work  away  on  the  subject, 
and  would  simply  State  that  we  believe  in  our 
own  theory,  and,  furthermore,  that,  notwiUi- 
standing  our  name  is  not  Isnown  to  fome,  we 
nevertheless  feel  under  as  much  moral  obliga- 
tion in  what  we  do  or  say  as  though  we  were 
recognized  by  the  so-called  Hghts  of  the  world 
as  an  expounder  of  the  moral  or  physical  laws ; 
and  that,  under  our  present  circumstances,  we 
would  no  more  think  of  advancing  anything 
in  -this,  or  in  any  line,  that  we  did  not  fully 
believe,  than  we  would  if  we  occupied  a  prom- 
inent professor's  chair  in  college.  And  further 
than  this,  we  claim  that  all  have  the  right  to 
study  on  such  subjects  as  please  them,  and  to 
advance  such  thoughts  as  are  stimulated  there- 
by, and  that  there  is  no  patent  right  to  tiiese 
things.  If  there  were,  the  world  would  make 
little  progress;  for  oftentimes  those  who  are 
the  recognized  teachers  and  masters  are  really 
so  little  inclined,  or  have  so  little  ability  to  ad- 
vance beyond  certain  narrow  boundaries  of 
thought,  that  a  person  with  far  less  technical 
knowledge  may  discover  truths  which,  though 
lying  for  years  under  their  very  nose,  they 
would  never  see,  or  at  least  see  so  as  not  to  be 
of  any  great  value  to  mankind. 

Again,  because  a  man  advances  an  idea,  he 
does  not  thereby  force  it  upon  his  fellow-men. 
He  simply  advances  it — of  course,  with  the 
hope  that  others  will  see  it  in  the  same  light  as 
himself;  if  they  do  not,  and  it  is  valuable,  the 
fault  is  not  his.  The  tendency  of  the  world 
of  thought  is  to  something  beyond  the  present 
acknowledged  theory  in  regard  to  the  universe. 
The  present  theory  makes  our  earth— one  of  the 
smallest  planets— the  only  habitable  one  out  of 
the  immense  number  in  the  universe.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  our  earth  is  just  in  the  focus 
to  receive  sufficient  of  the  sun*s  rays  to  main- 
tain life ;  that  on  the  planets  between  us  and 
the  sun  it  is  too  hot  for  beUigs  like  ourselves  to 
live,  and  that  on  those  beyond  us  it  is  too  cold. 

The  spectrum  is  already  proving  to  us  that 
the  conditions  of  nature  are  the  same  throogfa- 
out  the  universe ;  that  what  is  iron  here  is  iron 
in  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  that  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  founded  on  one  general  plan.  On  this 
rests  our  strongest  proof.  We  believe  that  th« 
whole  of  nature  is  formed  on  the  universal 
law  of  economy,  and  that  by  this  a  fine  bal- 
ance or  proportion  is  maintained  throughout 
the  universe,  and  power  is  always  adapted  to 


the  proportion  of  matter  to  be  kept  in  motion. 
As  it  takes  so  much  force  to  maintain  mo- 
tion in  one  machine,  proportionately  it  takes 
a  similar  amount  of  force  to  maintain  motion 
in  another ;  that  is,  if  it  takes  a  certain  amount 
to  maintain  the  motion  of  our  esrth,  propor- 
tionately it  takes  a  similar  amount  to  main- 
tain the  motion  of  any  of  the  other  planets,  say 
Mars,  Venus,  or  Saturn. 

The  whole  universe  moves  like  dock-work. 
All  the  planets  and  stars  are  essentially  alfte 
in  material  and  motion— in  organic  as  well  as 
in  inorganic  matter. 

On  this  universality  and  economy  of  matter 
and  force  rests  the  theory  that  we  would  ad- 
vance :  that  not  only  our  earth,  but  all  of  the 
so-called  heavenly  bodies,  must  be  light  and 
buoyant,  and  not  heavy  and  solid.  Space,  out- 
side of  the  mere  atmosphere  of  these  revolving 
bodies,  we  believe  to  be  such  as  to  afford  no 
material  friction  or  hindrance  to  the  passage 
of  light  or  heat;  that  it  makes  no  material  dif- 
ference whether  a  planet  is  near  or  far  ftt>m  the 
sun ;  that  it  is  no  warmer  on  planets  between 
us  and  the  sun,  or  no  colder  on  those  that  are 
beyond  us.  Wherever  there  is  mobture  to 
maintain  an  atmosphere,  there  is  life ;  and  we 
believe  that  such  is  the  case  with  all,  excepting 
the  moons  or  satellites,  these  being  mere  re- 
flectors, must  necessarily  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  will  not  support  life. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  size  of  the  planet  seems 
to  increase  with  its  distance  from  the  great  cen- 
tral source  of  heat,  the  sUil  The  smaller  plan- 
ets do  not  require  a  moon.  We  are  tiie  first 
in  order  of  size  to  need  one.  The  more  dis- 
tant and  larger  ones,  such  as  Jupiter,  require 
a  number — one  moon  not  being  sufficient  for  a 
planet  of  that  size.  By  the  way,  we  have  often 
wondeied  what  our  neighbors  call  us,  and  how 
we  appear  to  them.  To  such  a  near  planet  as 
Venus,  we  must,  with  our  moon,  be  particulariy 
beautiful,  especially  when  her  atmosphere  and 
ours  are  in  the  most  favorable  condition ;  for 
we  believe  these  other  planets  to  be  formed  in 
a  general  manner,  with  land  and  water,  much 
as  our  ovni  earth ;  and  that  they  are  inhabited 
by  beings  similar  to  ourselves. 

It  may  be  asked  of  us  if  we  do  not  beHeve 
in  the  molten  theory  of  the  intericH*  of  the 
earth,  how  we  would  account  for  Tolcanoea. 
Very  easily  and  naturally  indeed.  Thou|^  we 
believe  the  earth  hollow,  we  would  not  tbere^ 
by  convey  the  idea  that  it  was  just  like  a  bal- 
loon, in  that  there  was  one  large  interior  cavity 
filled  with  gas,  but  that  it  is  rather  made  up 
of  smaller  cavities,  say  like  the  various  caves 
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throughout  the  world ;  that  these  cavities,  like 
anything  else  in  natore,  are  of  no  regular  size 
some  being  large  ^and  some  small.  Nature's 
laboratory  is  ever  at  work ;  these  gasses,  like  the 
oil  ttom  coal,  are  ever  being  formed.  When  a 
sufficient  amount  has  accumulated — the  con* 
dition  more  volatile,  and  the  circumstances 
favorable,  there  is  a  conflagration— a  bursting 
out  of  the  flues,  and  what  Is  known  as  a  vol- 
cano takes  place.  The  time,  wts  fUlly  believe, 
will  come  when  this  view  of  volcanoes  will  be 
fully  realized,  and  they  will  be  under  control ; 
and  instead  of  all  this  combustible  matter  go- 
ing to  waste  as  a  grand  fire- works  display,  the 
matter  within  the  crusts  of  the  earth  forming 
these  volcanoes,  will  be  barrelled  up,  trans- 
ported, and  put  to  some  practical  use,  even  as 
petroleum  now  is ;  and  that  then  such  volcanic 
reigions  as  tliat  of  Vesuvius  will  be  a  universal 
blessing  instead  of  a  local  ciuse. 

The  great  source  of  power  is  acknowledged 
to  be  heat— that  is,  speaking  in  a  general  sense, 
for  we  may  go  beyond  this  and  ask  what  is 
heat,  and  what  combines  to  make  it?  yet,  after 
all,  in  one  sense,  heat  is  a  simple  element 
Though  it  is  a  combination  of  elements,  and 
without  these  elements  powerless,  the  elements 
that  cornice  to  make  it  are  iDdividually  pow- 
erless. In  this  respect  heat  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  collective,  simple  element  The  great  source 
of  heat,  in  our  system,  at  least,  and  most  likely 
in  the  universe,  is  the  sun.  The  heat  fh>m  the 
son  Is  our  motive  power,  the  power  that  keeps 
oor  earth  and  all  the  other  planets  in  moticm ; 
and  this  power,  we  believe,  acts  in  the  most 
simple  and  practical  way.  The  earth  has  no 
inward  or  individual  power.  Its  motion  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  ^terior  force  derived 
from  heat;  and  this  we  say  notwithstanding 
the  strong  belief  in  the  theory  advanced  by 
Newton,  and  ever  since  his  time  acknowledged 
as  law,  and  never  questioned,  that  is,  the  idea 
that  the  planets  are  maintained  in  their  course 
by  a  mystic  power  that  has  been  named  **  grav- 
itation," on  the  idea  that  all  these  bodies  at- 
tract each  other ;  and  that  this  power  keeps  the 
whole  universe  together.  We  never  could  be- 
lieve this  gravitation  theory.  It  seems  a  force 
too  weak  to  accomplish  any  such  ends.  This 
we  say  in  the  same  spirit  as  we  write  the  whole 
of  this  article,  with  no  morbid  desire  to  strike 
at  any  theory  generally  held. 

To  sum  up  what  we  have  said  in  a  few  words, 
our  belief  is  that  the  earth  is  light  and  not 
heavy,  so  that  the  least  expenditure  of  power 
will  move  it ;  and  that  its  motion  is  purely  me- 
chanical, and  controlled  by  the  direct  heat  of 


the  sun ;  and  that  all  the  bodies  suspended  in 
space  are  formed  on  the  same  general  plan,  and 
their  motion  maintained  in  the  same  manner; 
and  that  all  other  bodies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  moons  or  satellites,  are  inhabited  with 
beings  like  ourselves ;  tliat  their  whole  organic 
and  inorganic  structure  is  sknilar  to  that  of  our 
earth. 

The  critic  on  our  former  article  spoke  as 
though  we  did  not  understand,  or  had  not 
ftilly  comprehended,  what  noeigM  was ;  and  re- 
marked that  it  made  no  difference  whether  the 
heavenly  bodies  weighed  more  or  less ;  that  this 
weight  was  merely  relative.  We  would  sim- 
ply remark  that  we  did  consider  this,  and  that 
we  disagree  with  any  such  notloiL  It  may  be 
asked  of  us,  what  of  the  sun— the  great  first 
cause  ?  Of  it  we  can  at  present  know  no  more 
than  we  do  of  the  millions  of  other  first  causes. 
Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  the  world 
will  know  more  of  it;  till  then  let  us  advance 
that  which  is  reasonable,  and  in  this^  as  in  all 
things,  cleave  only  to  that  which  gives  the 
best  idea  of  the  general  workings  of  nature. 
Let  all  advance  what  notions  they  wiU,  and  let 
them  be  responsible  for  what  they  do  advance; 
this  is  fair,  and  let  all  try  to  contribute  some 
stepping-stone  or  some  clue  to  the  great  secrets 
of  nature,  for  only  thereby  will  a  final  or  satis^^^ 
factory  result  be  obtahied.  i,  p»  hoyks^ 

WABHINaTON,  D.  C. 
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Whitb  Labor  in  thk  South.— The  New 
Orleans  Price  CurrttU  claims  that  a  white 
man  can  work  as  well  in  the  fields  of  the  Gulf 
States  as  in  those  of  the  West  and  North, 
and  that  the  old  notions  with  regard  to  his 
incapacity  to  do  so  in  competition  with  the 
negro  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  The 
paper  says : 

^^  Has  tb e  dimate  changed  ?  Are  the  men  of 
a  different  breed  t  No !  Only  the  mistaken 
ideas  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
false  imprestdons  about  the  height  to  which 
the  thermometer  attains  in  midsummer,  have 
by  dint  of  self-investigation,  aided  by  the 
press,  been  dispelled,  at  least  in  a  smalU 
circle,  but  there  are  still  many  in  the  West 
and  North,  and  also  in  Europe,  who  mentally 
compare  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Gulf  State» 
to  the  mephitic  Roman  campagua.  White- 
labor,  and,  particularly,  the  participation  of 
the  planter  or  farmer  himself  in  the  labor* of 
the  field,  have  of  late  tended  to  shorten  th& 
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period  necessary  for  the  caltiyation  of  most 
of  our  crops.  It  has  been  ascertained  tbat 
cotton  AS  well  as  cane,  when  well  cultivated 
earlj  in  the  season,  can  be  laid  by  much  soon- 
er than  if  treated  according  to  the  ante-war 
plan,  thus  enabling  most  of  the  field  labor  to 


be  suspended  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  the  hottest  portion  of  the  year.  The 
application  of  science  to  farming,  which  nat- 
urally follows  in  the  wake  df  white  labor,  will 
not  alone  raise  larger  crops  on  a  given  area, 
but  will  also  improve  the  quality  of  the  har- 
vest" 


AK    ORGAN    FOB    TEMPERATURE. 


FOR  more  than  three  years  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
an  organ  for  Temperature,  and  that  its  loca- 
tion is  in  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  for- 
ward and  above  Alimentiveness,  and  indi- 
cated on  some  symbolical  heads  by  a  star; 
and  frequently,  during  all  this  time,  I  have 
not  only  speculated,  but  also  observed  heads 
..and  characters  with  a  view  to  ascertaining, 
tif  possible,  whether  my  views  were  correct. 
"^VA  far  all  my  reasoning  and  observations 
tiave  only  tended  to  confirm  my  impressions. 
That  man  is  endowed  with  both  the  faculty 
and  the  organ  of  Temperature,  I  regard  as 
poBiiive  for  the  following  reasons : 

\mL  Temperature  pervades  everything  ani- 
mate aad  inanimate.  Though  variable  in 
everything,  it  is  now  an  ever-present  attri- 
bute. As  tbere  is, a  known  faculty  for  every 
other  quality;  £tate,  or  condition  of  matter, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  this  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  hxkt  that  there  is  a  fiaculty 
for  the  recognitien  of  this  universal,  though 
variable,  state  of  matter. 

2d.  It  is  essential  to  health  that  our  bodies 
maintain  a  nearly  equable  temperature  every 
moment  of  our  existence.  .  A  few  degrees  va- 
riation either  way  of  any  vital  part  generally 
proves  speedily  fatal  There  is  requisite, 
•therefore,  a  faculty  which  will  preside  over 
bodily  temperature,  reminding  us  of  all 
marked  variations  from  the  normal  standard, 
.  and  inciting  to  efibrta,  both  yoluntary  and  in- 
voluntary, to  promote  a  uniform,  and  normal 
)   temperature. 

8d.  We  <2o  take  cognizance  lOf  the  ^temper- 

ature  of  things  in  general,  aBd.x>f  our  own 

bodies  in  particular,  and  are  made  4epidedly 

,  1  uncomfortable  by  any  marked  vamiktion  frpm 

\    the  normal  standard  of  that  of.4U]|y;.part  of 

t   the  body.    There  is,  therefore,  A.fi»culty  or 

I  power  by  which  we  know  and  m^aAWe.^tepoL- 


perature,  and,  if  a  faculty,  a  brain  organ ;  for 
man  has  no  faculty  or  power  without  an  or- 
gan through  which  to  manifest  it 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  an  organ  for  Temperature,  the  next  thing 
for  the  phrenologist  to  do  is  to  ascertain  its 
location.  My  reasons  for  believing  its  loca- 
tion is  the  part  of  the  head  referred  to  above 
are  the  following : 

1st  It  is  a  feeling  closely  allied  to  Alimen- 
tiveness, and,  I  think,  largely  influencing  the 
selection  and  use  of  food  and  the  use  of  drink 
through  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the 
body  in  the  direction  of  Temperature.  Not 
that  it  gives  the  sense  of  hunger  (Alimen- 
tiveness only  does  that),  but  that  Alimentive- 
ness learns  through  Temperature  whether 
there  is  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  heat  in  the 
body,  and  calls  for  food  accordingly.  I  think, 
also,  the  faculty  is  somewhat  allied  to  percep- 
tion, since  we  learn  the  temperature  of  any- 
thing in  the  same  way  we  learn  its  form,  size, 
etc,  viz.,  by  sight  or  feeling.  Hence  I  con- 
sider this  faculty  a  connecting  link  between 
the  perceptive  faculties  and  the  selfish  feel- 
ings. If  this  he  its  nature,  the  organ  should 
be  looked  for  at  the  part  of  the  head  referred 
to  above. 

2d.  Many  fibers  of  the  nerves  of  feeling 
can  be  traced  to  this  part  of  the  brain. 

8d.  I  have  frequently  described  the  ther- 
mometrical  faculty  of  persons  according  to 
the  development  of  this  part  of  the  Imdn, 
and  thus  far  always  correctly. 

A  few  facts.  I  know  many  persons  who 
have  this  organ  large,  and  they  all  manifest 
a  corresponding  strength  of  the  fiu^nlty. 
Those  having  it  small  seem  correspondingly 
deficient  A  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
having  this  organ  small,  though  very  subject 
to  cold  hands  and  feet,  seems  not  to  notice 
this  pathological  symptom,  while  any  one 
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having  it  large  wonld  be  chilled  to  the  solar 
plexQS  by  merely  shaking  hands  with  her  on 
a  cool  evening.  I  lately  examined  two  per- 
sons who,  though  similar  in  temperament, 
were  opposites  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  organ.  The  one  having  it  large 
I  described  as  being  a  walking  thermometer, 
noticing  not  only  the  temperature  of  his  own 
person,  and  making  all  possible  effort  to  re- 
store it  to  its  normal  standard  whenever  it 
varied  therefrom,  but  also  noticing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  and  all  things  he 
came  in  contact  with  or  handled.  This  was 
declared  to  be  altogether  correct  The 
other,  in  whose  head  this  organ  appeared 
small,  I  described  as  taking  little  notice  of 
the  temperature  of  his  own  person,  and  less 
of  that  of  external  objects,  and  hence  was 
liable  to  neglect  the  needs  of  the  system  in 
this  respect     Here  the  former  remarked  of 


his  friend,  "  I  believe  that  he  would  freeze 
his  hands  or  feet  before  he  would  make  any 
effort  by  exercise  or  otherwise  to  warm  them." 
There  are  other  facts  which  I  have  ob- 
served bearing  on  the  question  of  an  organ 
for  Temperature ;  yet  in  all  these  cases  there 
may  have  been  only,  an  accidental  corre- 
spondence with  the  size  of  this  part  of  the 
brain  and  the  strength  of  the  faculty  in 
question,  without  the  actual  relation  of  organ 
and  function.  I  have  not  yet  made  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  observations  upon  this  organ 
to  establish  it  fully,  but  I  consider  it  as  prob- 
able, and  desire  that  phrenologists  make  ob- 
servations upon  it,  and  report  results.  The 
star  on  the  symbolic  heads  is  placed  a  little 
too  high ;  the  organ  extends  but  little  above 
Alimontiveness.  If  this  be  proven  the  organ 
of  Temperature,  it  would  be  well  to  remove 
the  star  and  place  a  thermometer  in  its  stead. 

V.  B    ASPINWALL. 


■4»» 


"PAUL,    OB    APOLLOS-WHICH    18    BieHTf' 

A  FBW  THOUQHTS  THEREON. 


IN  the  September  number  of  the  Journal 
the  question  was  referred  to  in  answer  to 
the  query,  "  How  are  we  to  know  who  are 
right  in  matters  pertaining  to  religious  doc- 
trine and  duty?"  The  answer  which  was 
given  to  that  question  I  think  too  broad  and 
general  for  practical  comprehension,  al- 
though, in  the  main,  philosophically  right 
The  remark,  "  That  men  are  exceedingly  sus- 
ceptible to  influence  in  the  direction  of  their 
moral  and  spiritual  nature;  and  when  men 
are  ignorant,  the  intellect  not  being  well  in- 
structed, superstition  is  the  natural  result; 
for  religious  ideas,  of  some  sort,  men  will 
have,"  is  the  key  note  to  the  whole  subject 

It  is  such  ignorance  which  has  caused  and 
still  perpetuates  a  condition  of  things  which 
makes  the  question  asked  necessary,  and 
when  persons  have  so  educated  their  intellects 
up  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  perceive  the 
truth,  and  their  moral  faculties  being  so  en- 
larged as  to  give  them  that  power  of  acting 
up  to  their  convictions,  that  all  systems  will 
gravitate  to  that  center  of  all  truth  and  per- 
fectness — unity. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  religion  three 
primary  rules  are  imperatively  necessary  for 


a  proper  elucidation  of  the  matters  which  are 
to  be  considered.    These  are : 

1.  Proper  authority. 

2.  Historical  credibility. 
8.  Reasonable  probability. 

With  these  rules,  which  must  commend 
themselves  to  every  reasonable  mind,  let  us 
examine  the  subject  proposed* 

The  first  thing  to  be  settled  is,  the  proper 
authority  for  any  belief.  Phrenology  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  man  has  the  faculties 
for  comprehending  this  subject,  and  philoso- 
phy demonstrates  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  be- 
ing. He  can  comprehend  a  €k>D,  and  a  God 
he  must  have,  whether  ideal  or  tangible. 
There  are  several  gods  offered  for  our  worship 
by  different  nations— Jehovah,  Brahma,  Bhud- 
da,  Fetii.  Which  of  these  have  the  proper  au- 
thority f  This  is  to  be  decided  first  historical- 
ly. By  a  history  which  we  at  present  accept  as 
creditable,  Jehovah  is  said  to  have  existed 
before  all  creation,  and  to  have  created  that 
which  exists.  There  is  no  history  tQ  contra- 
dict this.  There  was  no  Brahma  until  about 
8,000  years  ago,  and  no  Bhudda  until  about 
2,000,  and  of  the  Fetii  we  know  nothing,  only 
that  it  is  a  fancy  of  the  most  ignorant  in 
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Africa.  Certainly,  then,  Jehoyah  must  be, 
historically,  the  precedent  authority,  and  the 
others  usurpers.  No  reasonable  person  among 
70ur  readers  doubts  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah 
over  all  other  gods,  and  we  need  not  further 
enlarge  upon  this  point. 

The  second  point  is,  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  religions  or  faiths  in  the  world  claim- 
ing our  attention  and  acceptance,  and  we 
would  know  which  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance and  worthy  of  our  confidence. 

If  Jehovah  is  the  proper  authority,  then 
that  which  he  presents  to  us  must  first  claim 
our  attention.  His  religion  is  given  in  a 
book  called  the  Bible,  which  claims  to  be 
a  revelation  from  him,  and  to  have  been  be- 
gun over  4,000  years  ago,  and  continued  until 
about  1,800  years  ago.  This  must  necessari- 
ly take  precedence  of  any  made  after  4,000 
years  ago  by  any  one,  and,  historically,  ex- 
cludes all  the  other  religions.  Reasonably 
all  believe  that  the  others  can  bear  no  com- 
parison with  it,  even  if  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it  in  its  entirety. 

The  third  point  is,  that  this  religion  of 
Jehovah  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  great 
many  divisions  (religfous)  among  mankind, 
and  it  is  now  puzzling  to  tell  which  is  the 
one  he  really  approves.  The  two  first  divis- 
ions were  of  Jew  and  Christian.  The  book 
Jehovah  has  given  plainly  upholds  the  Jew 
in  its  first  part,  but  tells  the  Jew  his  faith  is 
to  be  superseded  by  another  and  higher  one. 
Historically  we  have  the  data  and  principles 
of  this  other  religion.  It  claims  to  supercede 
the  Jewish,  and  to  complete  it,  and  of  its  credi- 
bility no  one  can  doubt.  Admitting  it  has  the 
same  authority  as  the  Jewish,  and  the  one  is 
determined  exactly  as  the  other,  it  must  his- 
torically take  precedence  of  it ;  of  its  reason- 
ableness, admitting  both  to  be  credible,  no 
one  can  doubt  If  it  has  this  historical 
proof,  it  at  once  settles  the  question,  his- 
torically, of  the  Mohammedan — ^which  was 
claimed  from  Jehovah,  as  He  certainly  would 
not  have  given  such  contradictory  revela- 
tions— ^Mormon,  Swedenborgian,  Spiritualist, 
Roman,  and  all  other  faiths  so  far  as  they 
make  any  pretensions  to  be  extra  revelations 
to  it.  Reasonably  does  it  not  far  exceed 
them  all  in  its  claims,  purpose,  and  promised 
reward  ? 

The  next  divisions  are  in  this  Christian 


religion,  wherein  we  find  a  great  number  of 
bodies  all  claiming  to  be  the  true  followecs 
of  Christ.    Which  is  right? 

First,  by  authority.  The  book  Jehovah  has 
given  states  plainly  that  Christ  instituted  an 
organization  which  He  called  His  Churdi, 
and  left  rules  and  directions  for  its  perpetua- 
tion and  proper  government.  To  demy  this 
is  to  deny  that  anybody  has  any  authority 
from  Him.  The  statement  of  itself  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  and  necessity,  if  anybody  it 
right  in  its  claims. 

Second,  by  hi$tory.  T4iat  all  history  con- 
firms that  fitmi  the  day  of  Christ  until  the 
present  there  has  always  been  a  Church 
claiming  Him  as  its  head  and  institutor,  who 
will  deny  ?  History  also  tells  us  that  up  to 
the  days  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  this  Church  was  well-defined  and 
authoritative ;  that  is,  its  authority  was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  Church  of  Christ  wher- 
ever it  exercised  power.  The  separation  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  did  not 
destroy  their  identity. 

The  divisions  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed have  all  taken  place  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. This,  then,  brings  us  down  to  the 
question  of  the  several  denominations  in  this 
country  which  present  the  claims  proposed. 
To  illu8tra;te  this  we  will  take  the  two 
which  come  the  nearest  to  the  test :  the  Epis- 
copal and  the  Presbyterian.  These  bodies 
hold  much  the  same  doctrinal  faith,  but  dil^ 
fer  upon  that  of  practice  and  authority.  The 
Episcopal  represents  the  great  historical 
church  of  ages;  the  Presbyterian  that  of 
doctrinal  authority,  holding  the  historical 
precedent  to  be  of  little  consequence.  The 
Episcopal  holds  communion  with  the  ancient, 
historical  churches;  the  others  (we  mean 
the  non-Episcopal  denominations)  have  gone 
o£f  from  them,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge 
their  authority.  This  is  the  status.  I  shall 
here  only  bear  authority  upon  precedence. 
The  oldest,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
must  be  the  one  that  is  entitled  to  pre- 
cedence. I  need  not  go  further  now  than  to 
state  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is  a  part 
and  parcel,  both  in  institution,  doctrine,  and 
practice,  of  the  ancient  church.  That  she  is 
separated  from  one  of  them,  as  are  all  iim 
oUiers  because  of  its  errors  and  assumptions^ 
does  not  invalidate  her  preoedental  authority. 
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Her  being  recognized  as  a  part  of  this  ancient, 
historical  church  gives  her  an  historical 
credibility,  independent  of  the  direct  proof^ 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  state  here. 
The  recognized  power  of  any  body  gives  it 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  body  by 
whom  it  is  recognized,  unless  it  is  recognized 
through  error  or  fraud.  The  reasonableness 
of  Episcopacy  is  that  she  submits  in  practice 
to  ancient  authority,  holds  the  Word  of  God 
as  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  and  firmly  protects 
and  defends  her  rights  and  privileges  against 
encroachments  or  defections. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  had  its  b^inning 
in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  It  claims  no 
authority  from  precedence  or  antiquity,  but 
because  it  interprets  the  Bible  to  establish  a 
parity  of  ministerial  prerogative,  it  acts  ac- 
cordingly, and  has  built  itself  up  on  this 
foundation.  It  is  in  communion  with  no 
other  body,  but  claims  to  make  the  Scripture 
its  sole  rule  of  faith,  its  ministers  the  proper 
exponents  of  the  same,  and  its  members  the 
judges  of  its  sincerity  and  truth.  Its  history 
dates  only  from  the  days  of  the  Reformation, 
and  it  claims  no  other.  Its  entire  foundation 
is  upon  the  reasonable  probability  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  upon  this  it  stands. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  argument  here, 
the  Episcopal  Church  offers  authority,  his- 
torical credibility,  and  reasonable  probability. 
The  Presbyterian  (representing  all  bodies  of 
like  origin)  reasonable  probability  only. 
The  question  of  error  can  not  enter  here. 
That  which  departs  from  the  principle  and 
law  of  its  founder  or  patron  can  not  claim 
his  protection  or  authority,  and  in  this  cate- 
gory may  be  numbered  every  body  which  can  ^ 
not  give  some  reasonable  and  reliable  au- 
thority from  the  book  given  for  our  guid- 
ance and  government  Mohammed  may  re- 
ceive a  new  revelation,  but  it  is  a  lie;  Jo 
Smith  may  discover  a  new  Bible,  but  it  is  a 
fraud ;  Romanism  may  add  to  the  Word  of 
God,  but  it  is  an  assumption. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  all  who  search 
fdr  truth  in  any  way  to  note  the  means  given 
above,  and  rely  upon  what  will  answer  to 
that  test  Christianity  was  founded  by 
Christ,  must  be  maintained  by  His  power 
and  authority,  and  any  body  which  can  not 
show  a  clear  record  of  its  authority,  his- 
torical institution^  and  faithful  observance 


of  the  faith  He  has  given,  can  not  in  truth 
claim  to  represent  Him  on  eartli.  Man  may 
have  all  the  idiosyncrasies  and  beliefs  imagin- 
able, but  in  the  sight  of  God  they  are  but  as- 
chaff;  they  may  appear  very  fidr,  and  increase 
to  great  bulk  for  awhile,  but  when  the  power 
of  God's  winnowing  judgment  shall  come 
upon  them,  they  will  be  blown  away. 

W.   O.  F.  BBINCKLOB. 


Thb  Tobacco  Area. — According  to  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  land  given  up  to  the  production  of  this 
pernicious  plant  is  not  very  extensive,  but 
quite  widely  distributed,  just  as  the  vice  of 
tobacco-using  is  widely  prevalent  in  Ameri- 
can society.  Cheshire  County,  New  Hamp- 
shire, raises  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  all  the 
tobacco  raised  in  that  State.  Franklin, 
Hampshire,  and  Hampden  counties,  in  Mas-- 
sachusetts,  raise  ninety-six  per  cent  of  what 
is  raised  in  Massachusetts.  In  Hartford 
County,  Connecticut,  are  grown  seven-tenths 
of  all  the  tobacco  credited  to  that  State. 
Onondaga,  Chemung,  and  Steuben  counties, 
in  Kew  York,  raise  eight-tenths  that  is  grown 
of  this  staple  in  the  State.  Three  counties 
in  Pennsylvania—  Lancaster,  York,  and  Bucks 
— produce  nearly  all  the  tobacco  grown. 
Nine-tenths  of  this  crop  raised  in  Bucks 
County  is  grown  in  a  single  township  (Falls), 
in  close  vicinity  to  the  old  William  Penn 
mansion.  Five  counties  in  Maryland  grow 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  in  that  State. 
Twenty-four  Counties  in  Virginia  produce 
two-thirds ;  ten  counties  in  North  Carolina, 
three-fourths;  Gadsden  County,  Florida, 
three-fourths;  nine  counties  in  Tennessee, 
two-thirds;  five  counties  in  West  Virginia, 
two-thirds ;  forty-three  counties  in  Kentucky 
raise  seven-tenths ;  ten  counties  in  Ohio  grow 
two-thirds;  nine  counties  in  Missouri  pro- 
duce three-fourths ;  four  counties  in  Indiana 
and  six  in  Illinois  produce  most  of  the  to- 
bacco in  those  States;  and  Rock  and  Dane 
counties,  in  Wisconsin,  grow  nearly  all  raised 
in  that  State. 

According  to  the  report  the  total  tobacco 
area  is  equal  to  but  twenty  town^ps  of 
land,  or  18,000  acres,  which,  though  seem- 
ingly small  as  compared  to  the  vast  districts 
devoted  to  grain-raisinff,  is  too  much  to  be 
employed  and  impairea  in  the  cultivation  of 
an  article  which  spreads  disease  and  contrib- 
utes to  wastefol  practices. 
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A  NEW  PHRENOLOGICAL  ORGAN. 

IN  another  place  our  readers  have  doubt- 
less already  seen  the  article  by  Mr.  Aa- 
pinwall  on  an  organ  for  Temperatore.  We 
do  not  know  that  the  writer,  who  is  a  phre- 
nologist of  moderate  experience,  having  been 
graduated  by  our  Institute  but  three  years 
ago,  claims  originality  in  the  investigations 
with  respect  to  the  location  of  the  organ  in 
question ;  but  that  he  is  an  ardent  disciple 
of  Gall,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  and  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  pushing  his  inquiries  into  the 
field  of  discovery.  However,  lest  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall  should  be  deemed  hasty  in  his  conclu- 
sions, or  we  should  be  regarded  as  lending 
too  easy  an  ear  to  a  speculative  phantasy,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  that  the  localization  of  an 
organ  in  the  brain  whose  function  is  the  ap- 
preciation of  changes  of  temperature,  has  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  attention  of  several  phre- 
nologists for  many  years,  and  is,  therefore, 
no  new  matter. 

In  the  Phrbkolooigal  Joubnal  for  De- 
cember, 1857,  a  communication  was  published 
under  the  title  of  **  A  Faculty  for  £[nowing 
Temperature,"  in  which  the  following  re- 
marks occur.  The  writer  was  Mr.  J.  0. 
Johnson: 

^*  The  great  and  almost  constant  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
the  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  these  changes, 
suggested  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a  mental 
fetculty  adapted  to  this  necessity.  The  sug- 
gestion was  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
lact  that  while  some  persons  can  measure  the 


changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere almost  with  the  accuracy  of  a  theF- 
mometer,  others  can  form  but  a  wild  estimate 
of  these  changes,  though  equally  exposed  to 
them,  and  though  they  may  be  in  equally 
good  health  and  of  equally  good  judgment 
on  other  subjects.  But  if  such  a  faculty  ex- 
isted, where  was  I  to  look  for  its  organ  in 
the  brain  ?  Obviously  in  one  of  two  places. 
Possibly  in  that  organ,  or  probably  group  of 
organs,  behind  the  ears,  which  manifestlr 

E reside  over  the  subject  of  life  and  deatfi, 
ealth  and  disease  (to  which  department  this 
subject  might  belong),  which  phrenologists 
call  Yitativeness.  If  so,  its  location  could 
not  probably  be  demonstrated,  nor  its  size 
estimated,  by  observation.  But  the  near  re- 
lation, perhaps,  to  identity  to  light  and  ca- 
loric suggested  another  location,  viz.,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Color,  toward  Weight." 

In  commenting  on  these  apparent  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  Joub- 
KAL  said: 

^*  We  are  more  inclined  to  locate  the  organ 
in  question,  if  such  a  one  exists,  near  Yita- 
tiveness or  Alimentiveness,  in  the  base  of  the 
brain,  than  in  the  region  of  the  intellect.  Il 
is  evidently  a  feeling  common  to  the  lower 
animals ;  and  if  the  feeling  has  its  organ  in 
the  brain,  we  certainly  would  group  it  with 
the  organs  of  sensation." 

This  view,  consonant  alike  with  the  con- 
clusions of  logic  and  with  the  bearing  of  ob- 
servations thus  far,  was  further  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  a  correspondent  who,  four- 
teen years  later,  wrote  the  following  as  the 
result  of  his  researches  and  thought  upen  the 
subject : 

*^Has  not  man  the  faculty  to  know  heatt 
Is  not  warmth  a  necessary  property  of  his 
own  system  ?  Does  he  not  mentally  desire 
and  appreciate  it  ?  If  so,  then  why  not  sn 
organ  of  Heat  as  well  as  Color,  of  warmth  as 
well  as  aliment?  What  particular  portion 
of  the  brain,  then,  is  the  organ  of  Heat.  As 
the  mind  obtains  a  knowledge  of  heat 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  why 
shoula  we  not  look  for  the  organ  in  the 
perceptive  group?  And  would  it  not  be 
very  natural  to  find  the  two  organs  whidi 
give  man  a  sense  of  warmth  and  a  sense  of 
aliment  located  side  by  side  ?  and,  idso,  as 
the  functions  of  this  faculty  seem  to  pertain 
both  to  the  sensuous  and  the  intellectual, 
that  it  should  join  both  groups  ?  Now,  what 
particular  portion  of  the  bram  occupies  this 
position  but  that  designated  in  the  sjrmboli- 
cal  head  with  a  star?  We  have  observed 
persons  bending  over  a  fire  tnring  to  get 
warm  holding  their  heads,  and  sometimes 
giving  an  occasional  motion  in  the  directior 
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of  this  portion  of  the  brain.  And  who  has 
not  seen  some  persons  with  their  hands  spread 
out  toward  the  fire  enjoying  the  warmth  with 
their  heads  extended  in  the  direction  of  this 
organ  ?  We  have  seen  persons  give  a  side- 
ways motion  of  the  head  forward  when  ex- 
tending a  hand  toward  an  object  to  ascertain 
if  it  were  hot,  and  frequently  have  we  seen 
women  do  this  when  striking  a  hot  iron  with 
a  wet  finger.  And  we  observe  in  ourself  this 
inclination  5f  the  head  when  examining  an 
object  as  to  heat  Now,  do  not  these  inquiries 
and  observations,  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  phrenological  science,  serve  to  point  to 
that  portion  of  the  brain  designatea  in  the 
symbolical  head  with  a  star  as  the  organ  of 
Heat?" 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  localization 
of  an  organ  for  Temperature  has  been  well 
nigh  demonstrated  in  that  part  of  the  convo- 
lution of  the  brain  which  relates  to  physical 
nutrition.  But  we  would  not  have  it  taken 
as  altogether  established  even  yet,  and  would 
request  phrenologists  generally  to  give  atten- 
tion to  its  further  observation,  and  to  report 
the  result  of  their  researches,  that  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  many  the  organ  may  be 
minutely  described  and  located  with  cer- 
tainty. 


THANKSGIVING. 


THIS  is  the  month  in  which  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation  joins  with  the 
chief  executives  of  the  States  in  recommend- 
ing the  observance  of  a  day  for  the  public 
and  private  rendering  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  Giver  of  all  things  for  His 
blessings  of  the  year.  How  appropriate  the 
8(Hemn  festival  I  How  much  there  is  to  be 
thankful  for  I  It  may  be  said  that  there  are 
records  on  the  history  of  the  year  of  dire  vis- 
itations—  tempests,  inundations,  epidemics, 
conflagrations,  which  have  made  desolate  or 
marred  the  fair  condition  of  certain  regions 
in  different  parts  of  our  vast  country ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  people  at 
large,  what  has  been  done  in  the  field,  in  the 
factory,  and  in  the  warehouses  throughout 
the  land,  and  reckon  up  the  balance-sheet, 
the  result  shows  a  percentage  of  profit,  a  de- 
gree of  progress  and  prosperity.  We  have 
not  gone  backward  in  the  respect  of  political 
affairs.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a 
great  step  in  the  direction  of  Gk)vemmental 
reform,  in  the  South  especially,  whither  pub- 


lic men  have  been  wont  to  look  with  doubt- 
ful eyes  while  the  difficult  problem  of  reor- 
ganizing the  civil  and  social  estates  is  slowly 
resolved.  There  has  been  less  controversy 
between  the  partisans  of  the  two  great  polit- 
ical bodies,  and  election  results  have,  in  gen- 
eral, given  more  satisfaction  to  the  lovers  of 
social  order  and  official  integrity  than  for 
several  years  previously.  Besides,  no  foreign 
complications  have  awakened  apprehensions 
of  conflict,  but  the  relations  of  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and 
Asia  have  been  pacific  and  happy. 

The  average  rate  of  mortality,  especially 
during  the  long  and  hot  summer,  has  been 
less  than  in  previous  years.  We  have  no 
sorrowful  records  of  plagaes  and  pestilencr^. 
which  decimated  cities  or  towns.  Ever  in 
the  metropolitan  centers,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  crowded  into  narrow  streets  and  tall 
tenements,  the  health  reports  show  an  im- 
proved condition.  So  much,  it  may  be  said, 
for  sanitary  precautions. 

There  are  homes  which  haVe  experienced 
the  sharp  infliction  of  bereavement,  or  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  property,  with  its  consequent 
deprivation  of  comfort  Perhaps  in  one  way 
or  another  most  of  our  readers  have  been 
visited  with  bitter  experiences.  Can  we 
counsel  them  to  rejoice  in  thanksgiving? 
Tes,  even  as  the  grave  Apostle  Paul  bids  us 
to  "rejoice  always."  Nothing  is  gained  to 
body  or  mind  by  gloominess  and  repining. 
But  cheerfulness  triumphs  over  misfortune. 
Thank  Heaven  that  matters  are  no  worse,  ye 
who  deem  yourselves  unfortunate.  And  if 
there  arise  the  feeling  that  you  can  not  in 
the  present  hour  thank  Providence  for  your- 
selves, thank  Him  for  the  good  which  others 
have,  and,  in  the  sincerity  of  your  thought 
and  act  for  them,  you  will  experience  solace 
for  yourselt  "The  generous  soul  shall  be 
made  fat.** 

We  can  not  sympathize  with  those  who 
make  of  a  day  intended  for  solemn  exercises 
an  occasion  of  revelry  and  license  in  the 
gratification  of  appetite.  But  with  those 
who  observe  it  as  a  season  for  family  reunion 
and  for  sober,  hearty  joy,  as  a  temporal  with- 
drawal from  the  cares  and  exactions  of  busi- 
ness, and  for  a  thoughtful  appreciation  of 
social  ties  and  privileges,  we  cordially  sym- 
pathize.   Such  will  keep  it  aright. 
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PHRENOLOGISTS  AS  HUMANITARIANS. 

THE  leadiog  colnmn  of  the  Oalyestoo 
New$  has  the  following  remarks  upon 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Phbsnolooical  :  ^  One  would 
naturally  suppose  the  phrenologists,  under 
whose  theories  it  is  generally  thought  peo- 
ple's conduct  is  the  result  of  certain  peculiar- 
ities of  the  brain,  or  indicated  by  the  shape 
and  deyelopment  of  the  skull,  would  look 
with  leniency  on  the  conduct  of  criminals, 
,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  controlled  by 
certain  oyerwhelming  natural  tendencies ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.'' 

Then  follows  a  seeming  digest  of  the  arti- 
cle, or  the  criticised  part  of  it,  with  quotar 
tions,  which  runs  thus : 

"  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  the  phrenologist,  writes 
aboub  the  *  Responsibility  of  Criminals,'  and 
joins  issue  with  those  tender-hearted  perscms 
who  would  relieye  a  wrong-doer  from  the 
natural  and  lawful  consequences  of  his  acts 
by  interposing  the  plea  of  a  *  peryerted  moral 
sense,'  which, 'they  argue,  makes  the  man 
subject  to  influences  quite  beyond  his  con- 
trol. Mr.  Fowler  thinks  that  if  it  can  be 
proyed  that  a  man  has  no  *•  moral  sense,'  he 
should  at  once  be  confined  in  some  institu- 
tion for  his  own  comfort  and  for  the  safety 
of  society.  If  it  can  be  proyed  that  a  man 
once  had  *  moral  sense,'  but  that  he  has  liyed 
so  as  to  destroy  it,  then  be  should  be  recog- 
nized as  unfit  to  go  at  large  in  society,  and 
confined  in  an  institution.  ^  It  is  as  natural,' 
he  says,  *to  be  bom  with  *  moral  sense'  as 
to  be  bom  with  an  appetite,  an  intellectual 
nature,  and  social  faculties ;  and  eyery  indi- 
yidual  who  is  not  an  idiot  by  birth  has 
enough  of  the  moral  faculties  to  know  right 
from  wrong,  and  hence  is  more  or  less  respon- 
sible for  his  actions.' " 

It  is  upon  those  quotations,  we  presume, 
that  the  New9  editor  bases  his  opinion,  and 
oifr  reading  of  them,  eyen  in  the  fragmentary 
form  thus  giyen,  fails  to  discoyer  how  the 
N^w$  man  makes  out  his  case.  Certainly,  if 
it  can  be  proyed  that  a  man  has  become  so 
peryerted  or  degraded  that  he  no  longer  rec- 
ognizes the  moral  rights  and  physical  immu- 
nities of  his  fellow-men,  he  should  be  so  con- 
fined or  secluded  that  they  shall  not  suffer 
injnry  at  his  hands.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
a  very  hijjh  form  of  benevolence.     It  hap- 


pens, howeytr,  that  in  most  of  the  cases  of 
crime  which  engage  the  attention  of  judges 
and  Juries,  the  accused  has  sufilcient  moral 
sense  to  know  that  he  has  committed  a  wrong, 
and  that  he  should  not  haye  done  it.  It 
would  be  difflcuh;,  indeed,  to  separate  his 
consciousness  of  wrong-doing  from  his  moral 
responsibility;  although  there  are  instances 
of  ofiences  which  were  committed,  as  alleged 
by  the  ofie&der,  under  the  influence  of  a  pow- 
er which  seemed  irresistible.  But  in  soefa 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  the  man  had,  for 
the  time,  lost  sight  of  his  duty,  being  under 
the  control  of  an  unduly  excited  propensity. 

There  are  yery  many  grown  persons  in  the 
better  walks  of  society  who  haye  their 
"  spells "  of  passion  or  excitement,  who  get 
into  the  ** tantrums"  now  and  then,  be  the 
occasion  great  or  small ;  and,  when  the  ^mU 
has  passed,  feel  deeply  grieyed  and  mortified 
by  the  weak  and  silly  exhibition  they  haye 
made  of  themselyes.  But  they  do  not  cl^m 
immunity  on  the  score  of  a  lack  of  moral  i^ 
spcmsibility.  On  the  other  hand,  they  art 
conscious  of  a  lack  of  character  training,  of 
an  imperfect  or  improper  mental  culture  in 
early  life.  Some,  recognizing  the  particulan 
in  which  their  weakness  consists,  haye  earn- 
estly set  to  work  to  correct  them«  and  really 
made  good  progress  in  the  labor  of  8elf> 
reform. 

The  man  or  woman  so  organized  that  the 
sense  of  moral  respoodbility  exerts  no  c»n- 
trolling  influence  upon  his  or  her  actions  is 
insane  in  the  most  importtuit  mental  qualifi- 
cation, and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  necessity 
of  placing  him  or  her  in  such  relations  as 
shall  at  once  prevent  injury  to  others,  and 
develop,  if  possible,  some  degree  of  the  moral 
sense,  is  too  clear  to  require  special  argumen- 
tation. 


MiOA  Dbposits  in  Colorado. — ^The  dit- 
coyery  of  large  bodies  of  sheet  mica  in  ce^ 
tain  parts  of  Colorado  has  attracted  consid- 
erable attention,  as  heretofore  America  has 
been  dependent  chiefly  upon  Qreat  Britain 
for  a  supply. 

This  discoyery  is  an  exceedingly  import- 
ant one,  as  the  foreign  mines  have  begun  to 
show  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  prices  have 
risen  accordingly.    The  uses  to  which  mks 
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are  put  are  almost  nnmberless,  as  in  sheets  for 
head-lights  in  vessels,  fronts  in  stoves,  and  in 
other  pitkces  where  it  is  exposed  to  severe 
heat,  or  other  agencies  that  would  destroy 
glass.  It  is  also  pulverized,  and  used  large- 
ly in  the  manafacture  of  bronze,  paints,  and 
coatings  for  reflecting  surfaces,  such  as  loco- 
motive head-lights,  reflectors,  and  mirrors. 
Its  value  ranges  from  three  dollars  to  nine 
dollars  and  a  half  per  pound,  according  to  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  sheets.  In  the  small 
masses,  suitable  for  pulverizing,  it  costs  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  and  a  half 
per  pound,  according  to  the  quality. 


INCOMPETENCY  IN  PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 

PRIVATE  employers,  men  of  business,  re- 
quire honesty,  fidelity,  capacity  in  their 
clerks,  and  reject  those  whom  they  regard  as 
incompetent.  Why!  Simply  bcMUiuse  they 
know  that  to  attempt  to  conduct  a  business 
with  a  corps  of  incapables  would  only  result 
in  destruction,  bankruptcy.  But  how  is  it 
that  the  public  business  of  the  nation  or 
the  State  is  administered  on  a  different  basis  t 
Why  are  Goverment  offices  so  much  r^i^d- 
ed  as  prey  for  the  appropriation  of  successful 
politicians,  who  can  parcel^hem  out  to  their 
wolfish  constituents,  irrespective  of  personal 
character  and  capacity?  The  people,  who 
pay  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  Government, 
have  the  right  to  expect  faithful  service 
from  those  who  occupy  the  seats  of  authority. 
The  official  is  but  a  servant  of  the  people, 
not  their  master.  Somehow  the  chicanery 
of  politics  has  altered  the  relation,  and  he 
who  gets  office  deems  himself  vested  with 
rights  and  privileges  above  the  people,  and 
but  little  responsible  to  them  for  his  acts. 
We  are  drifting  away  from  good  government 
so  long  as  such  a  policy  lasts  in  our  official 
relations.  On  this  subject  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  lately  said : 

'^  Our  politiciaus  and  public  men  have  got 
10  &uch  in  the  way  of  dividing  responsibility 
and  shifting  it  from  one  officer  or  one  depart- 
ment to  another,  that  it  has  sometimes 
seemed  as  though  there  was  really  no  re- 
sponsibility anywhere,  whatever  went  wrong. 
Only  when  a  public  officer  was  caught  in  the 
vei;y  act  of  theft  was  he  held  blamable ;  in 


all  other  cases — as,  for  instance,  when  he  had 
blundered  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
or  scandal  had  been  raised  by  his  laziness, 
inefficiency,  or  neglect,  or  some  dishonest 
subordinate  of  his  had  cheated  or  robbed  the 
Government — ^he  has  been  judged  with  the 
utmost  leniency  as  being  personally  not  in 
fruilt  *"  He  is  personally  honest,'  public 
opinion  has  said,  and  so  dismissed  the  mat- 
ter.   *    *    *    * 

**  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  public  service  would  naturally  and 
inevitably  become  corrupt  Nothing  but 
utter  demoralization  could  come  from  such 
low  estimates  of  duty  and  responsibilty.  It 
is  not  strange  that  with  such  a  slack  grasp 
of  the  true  conception  of  what  belongs  to 
faithful  and  honorable  service,  loose  and  ir- 
responsible methods,  and  careless  and  corrupt 
administration  should  be  so  largely  in  vogue. 
It  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  an  improve- 
ment in  this  regard  that  in  the  recent  investi- 
gations, official  incompetency  and  negligence 
are  beginning  to  be  judged  with  less  leniency 
than  formerly,  and  principals  are  beginning 
to  achnowledge  their  responsibility,  and  to 
be  held  accountable  for  the  acts  of  their  sub- 
ordinatea  When  Secretary  Delano,  in  his 
sharp  correspondence  with  the  original  In- 
dian Commission,  asserted  so  broadly  his  re- 
sponsibility for  the  acts  of  his  subordinates 
in  the  Department,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  motive,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  position.  *  »  ♦  *  The 
principle  is  a  correct  one.  It  holds  pub- 
lic officials  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  the 
honesty  and  faithfulness  of  every  detail  of 
the  service  they  have  contracted  to  give  the 
State.  No  other  rule  is  possible  if  the  State 
is  to  be  fairly  and  honestly  served.'* 

Too  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  habits  of 
the  men  who  are  selected  for  office.  Certain- 
ly, the  intelligent  who  are  Interested  in  poli- 
tics know  the  value  of  skillful  service,  and 
know  that  habits  of  dissipation  are  incom- 
patible with  the  regular,  efficient  perform^ 
ance  of  duty.  Nevertheless,  public  places 
are  crowded  with  men  who  are  irre^lar  in 
habit — some  even  to  dally  inebriecy.  Such 
palpable  dishonor  to  the  community  should 
not  be  tolerated  a  moment  Will  not  the 
new  party  do  something  toward  sifting  out 
the  incapables  t 
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THE    MUSEUM     BUILDING. 

THE  project  for  the  erection  and  fnmish- 
ing  of  a  building  for  the  uses  ot  the  In- 
stitate  of  Phrenology  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  many  of  our  readers.  Every  day 
letters  arrive  containing  expressions  of  warm 
sympathy  with  the  undertaking,  and  could 
these  expressions  be  coined  into  money,  we 
should  in  a  brief  space  be  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  funds.  Some  go 
farther  than  words  of  approval,  and  promise 
substantial  assistance  as  soon  as  they  can  con- 
veniently spare  the  cash.  A  few  have,  in  one 
way  or  another,  already  contributed  toward 
the  "much-desired  object;"  while  others 
signify  their  willingness  to  promote  it  as 
soon  as  a  beginning  shall  have  been  made  in 
the  uprearing  of  the  temple. 

One  friend  of  the  cause,  a  New  York  phy- 
sician, writes  thus  warmly : 

Mrs.  Chablottb  Fowleb  Wbllb — Dtar 
Madam :  Tour  earnest  letter  to  the  **  Friends 
of  Phrenology,"  setting  forth  in  such  clear 
and  convincing  language  the  necessity  for  a 
Phrenological  Institute,  has  awakened  my 
heartiest  sentiments  of  approval,  and  prompts 
me  to  o£fer  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
and  entreaty,  in  the  hope  that  the  good 
work  will  be  prosecuted  to  a  great  and  tri- 
umphant completion. 

To  aid  in  the  purchase  or  erection  of  an 
edifice,  with  permanent  endowment,  for  the 
use  of  the  American  Institute  of  Phrenology, 
and  the  allied  sciences,  what  a  noble  enter- 
prise !  What  a  deserving  object  for  the 
sympathy  and  zeal  of  all  true  laborers  in  the 
cause  of  philanthropy !  Should  we  not  feel 
confident  of  success,  even  at  the  outset  of  our 
undertaking,  in  the  surety  of  its  favorable 
reception  by  the  hosts  of  believers  in,  and 
advocates  of,  our  honored  science,  as  well  as 
by  the  many  friends  of  Phrenology's  revered 
pioneer,  the  late  Samuel  R.  Wells?  The 
time  for  an  institution  of  this  character  has 
surely  arrived ;  we  should,  therefore,  lose  not 
a  moment  before  commencing  the  great 
work — "  good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought." 
**  Now,"  should  be  the  word  of  our  choice. 
Let  us  establish  on  a  solid  and  lasting  basis 
an  institution  devoted  to  the  advancement 
and  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  and 
(Treat  truths  embodied  in  the  sciences  of 
Phrenology,  ethnology,  psychology,  physiol- 


ogy, and  physiognomy,  in  fact,  all  the  pro- 
gressive sciences,  arranged  and  conducted  in 
the  manner  set  forth  in  your  late  admirable 
and  earnest  appeal.  Here  would  be  provided 
and  rendered  accessible  to  all  .disposed  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive course  of  study  in  the  above-mea- 
tioned  sciences,  combined  with  instructive 
and  healthful  entertainment 

It  becomes  us,  as  an  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive people,  especially  those  of  us  who, 
believing  that  *'the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,"  are  laboring  for  the  relbrm 
and  spiritual  elevation  of  his  kind,  to  rear  a 
temple  consecreated  to  the  noble  ^*  science  of 
man ; "  a  temple  wherein  all  the  knowledge 
and  truth  now  known  relative  to  our  past, 
present,  and  future  existence  will  be  nur- 
tured and  unfolded  to  elevate  and  purify 
society. 

Let  us  appeal  to  all  true  lovers  of  our 
cause— co-workers  in  the  vast  field  of  spirit- 
ual reform  and  advancement  of  the  race — to 
aid  us  in  our  undertaking,  to  "  come  over 
and  help  us."  Let  subscription  blanks  be  at 
once  circulated,  that  our  friends  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  ardor  and 
readiness  of  assbtance  in  so  good  and  lauda- 
ble a  work. 

Need  we  say  more,  ere  our  hearts  are  made 
glad  with  generous  responses  from  friends  far 
and  hear  to  our  appeal  for  aid?  Let  our 
confidence  and  fervor  of  purpose  be  such  as 
to  make  firm  the  hope  we  now  hold  of 
soon  being  able  to  announce  the  "  American 
Institute  of  Phrenology"  an  established 
fact — a  monument  to  the  cause  of  true  and 
progressive  science.      b.  j.  bubnbtt,  mj). 

This  spirited  letter  certainly  indicates  an 
interest  in  the  undertaking  which  can  not  be 
said  to  be  exhausted  in  mere  words.  From 
away  down  South  comes  another  expression 
of  good  will,  which  contains  certain  sugges- 
tions of  a  practical  character  for  the  consider- 
ation of  our  friends.  We  copy  these  para- 
graphs: 

*^  If  I  had  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  could 
live  comfortably  without  it,  you  would  be 
welcome  to  it,  for  I  have  no  religion  except 
Phrenology,  and  it  is  with  religion  that  I  ex- 
pect to  pay  my  expenses  in  the  next  world  I 
go  to.  Though,  if  you  are  not  compelled  to 
have  the  money  just  now,  I  will  have  n^oney 
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this  fall  and  winter,  and  I  will,  from  time  to 
time,  help  yon  all  I  can.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  keep  the  door  open  for  con- 
tributions as  long  as  you  well  can,  because  I 
think  others,  as  well  as  myself,  can  afford  to 
do  more  if  there  is  much  time  than  if  there 
is  but  a  little.  I  know  nothing  of  the  amount 
you  have  received  or  may  receive,  but  I 
would  say  this,  unless  you  receive  enough  to 
build  the  house  beforehand,  you  had  better 
not  undertake  it  It  would  be  the  safest  plan, 
I  think,  to  purchase  as  suitable  a  one  as  yon 
well  can,  to  be  paid  for  by  installments,  if 
such  a  one  can  be  procured,  and  that  would 
give  more  time  for  contributions.  Phrenolo- 
gy  is  growing,  so  will  its  contributors ;  and, 
when  the  building  is  paid  for,  if  it  is  not  al- 
together suitable,  sell  it,  then,  and  build  one 
that  is.  All  this  you  know,  probably,  as  well 
as  I  do,  yet  with  the  clue  that  I  have,  it  is 
the  best  that  I  can  offer  you,  trusting  it  for 
its  worth  only."  T.  R.  8. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  purchasing  a  property,  we  would 
merely  say  that  when  those  having  the  mat- 
ter in  charge  shall  be  ready  to  act,  they  will 
probably  purchase  a  building,  if  one  easily 
convertible  to  the  purpose  may  be  found. 
There  is  no  wish  on  our  part  to  incur  any  ex- 
pense not  warranted  by  a  sound  economy. 

A  Texas  correspondent  proposes  that  the 
friends  of  Phf enology  hold  meetings  in  their 
respective  towns  or  neighborhoods,  and  or- 
ganize associations  for  the  special  object  of 
helping  toward  an  early  consummation  the 
establishment  of  the  museum. 

Just  before  closing  this  department  came 
a  donation  from  a  prominent  New  York 
banker.    His  letter  runs  thus : 

"Inclosed  you  will  find  twenty-five  dollars 
for  the  founding  of  the  Institute  devoted  to 
our  favorite  science,  Phrenology,  teaching 
men  and  women  to  live  like  rational  beings, 
and  helping  them  to  become  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Great  King." 

Thus  the  leaven  is  working,  and  will,  we 
are  confident,  conduce,  ere  long,  to  a  success- 
ful fruition. 


for  publication  in  the  Phrbnolooioal  as  a 
sort  of  bulletin.  These  reports  should  be 
brief,  stating  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
in  which  the  lecturer  is,  or  has  been,  at  work, 
his  success,  and  the  place  he  proposes  next 
to  visit  We  think  that  such  a  bulletin  as 
might  be  prepared  in  this  way  would  prove 
very  serviceable  to  the  cause  and  those 
worthy  ones  who  are  promoting  it 


■4»»  ■ 


A  Phrenologists*  Bttllbtin. — ^We  should 
be  glad  to  receive  monthly  reports  from  our 
friends  in  the  field,  which  we  might  arrange 


CHEER    HIM. 

AT  a  fire  in  a  large  city,  while  the  upper 
stories  of  a  lofty  dwelling  were  wrapped 
in  smoke,  and  the  lower  stories  all  aglow  with 
flame,  a  piercing  shriek  told  the  startled  fire- 
men that  there  was  some  one  still  in  the 
building  in  peril.  A  ladder  was  quickly 
reared,  until  it  touched  the  heated  walls,  and, 
diving  through  the  flames  and  smoke,  a 
brave  young  flreman  rushed  up  the  rounds 
on  his  errand  of  mercy.  Stifled  by  the 
smoke  he  stopped  and  seemed  about  to  de- 
scend. The  crowd  was  in  agony,  a  life 
seemed  lost,  for  every  moment  of  hesitation 
seemed  an  age.  While  the  shivering  fear 
seized  every  beholder,  a  voice  from  the  crowd 
cried  out,  "  Cheer  him  1  cheer  him  I "  and  a 
wild  "  hurrah  I "  burst  from  the  excited  speo- 
tators.  As  the  cheer  reached  the  fireman,  he 
started  upward  through  the  curling  smoke, 
and  in  a  few  moments  was  seen  coming  down 
the  ladder  with  a  child  in  his  arms.  That 
cheer  did  the  work.  How  much  can  we  do 
to  help  the  brave  ones  who  are  struggling 
with  temptation,  or  are  almost  fainting  in 
their  efforts  to  do  good  to  others.  Don^t  find 
f&ull  with  your  brother  in  his  trial,  but  cheer 
him.  Qive  him  a  word  that  shall  urge  him 
on  the  way,  and  if  you  can't  help  him  in  any 
other  way,  give  him  a  cheer. — Americtni 
Working  People. 

What  a  tonic  there  is  in  a  hearty  cheer. 
Every  one,  old  and  young,  need^  cheering. 
The  mother  cheers  her  child  for  its  first  at- 
tempts to  **  go-alone.'*  She  cheers  him  for 
his  courage,  for  his  efforts  to  learn  his  les- 
sons. The  clergyman  will  preach  better  ser- 
mons when  his  efforts  are  appreciated,  and 
a  word  of  encouragement  is  given  him  now 
and  then.  The  orator  is  "moved"  by  ex- 
pressions of  approval ;  so  is  the  singer.  A 
woman  is  a  better  wife  for  being  occasionally 
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praised,  and  a  man  is  made  a  better  hueband 
if  his  wife  now  and  then  pats  him  on  the 
dioulder  and  says,  "  Well  done." 

Employers,  who  would  secore  the  best 
efforts  of  employees,  must  notice  kindly 
their  work,  and  speak  encouragingly  when 
they  may. 

Growling,  scolding,  snapping,  snarling, 
and  habitual  fault-finding  will  curdle  sweet 
milk,  and  sour  the  best  disposition.  Let  us 
be  sparing  of  our  fault-finding,  and  very  lib- 
eral of  our  cheering. 


A  QUESTION  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 
THE  BRAIN. 
"prNDER  this  head,  and  in  the  depari- 
U    ment  "Editorial,"  the  Pa^fU  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  has  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"  The  present  generation  of  medical  men 
have  been  taught  that  lesions  of  either  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain  communicate  their  results 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  de- 
cussation of  the  fibers  at  the  base  of  the 
Jt>rain  furnished  a  ready  explanation  of  the 
Vheuomeuon.  But  now  this  must  be  un- 
learned. Brown  Sequard  has  collected  150 
cases  of  paralysis  in  which  the  brain-lesion 
was  on  the  paralyzed  side.  He  says,  *  The 
character  of  the  symptoms  in  brain-diseases 
is  not  in  the  least  dependent  on*  the  seat  of 
the  lesion,  so  that  a  lesion  of  the  same  part 
may  produce  a  great  variety  of  symptoms, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  symptoms 
may  be  due  to  the  most  various  causes — var- 
ious not  only  as  regards  the  kind,  but  also  the 
seat  of  the  organic  alteration.  In  view  of 
tliese  facts,'  he  contnues,  ^  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  lesions  of  the  brain  produce 
symptoms,  not  by  destroying  the  function  of 
tlie  part  where  they  exist,  but  by  exerting 
over  distant  parts  an  inhibitory  or  an  excit- 
ing influence,  or.  in  other  words,  either  by 
stopping  an  activity  or  setting  it  in  play.* 
The$6  eiews  af'e  in  direct  eppoeUion  to  ike 
doctrines  of  Phrenology, ^'^ 

The  italics  of  the  final  sentence  are  our  own, 
and  are  thus  emphasized  in  the  quotation  to 
indicate,  if  mere  type-form  may,  our  surprise 
on  finding  such  a  declaration  in  a  page  of 
the  well-conducted  organ  of  California  medi- 
cine. If  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown  Sequard 
had  been  made  by  an  intelligent  and  trained 
phrenologist,  they  would  not  have  been  near- 
er the  truth,  so  far  as  tliey  go.  We  do  not 
know  the  precise  nature  of  the  connection  in 
which  the  statements  of  the  eminent  neurolo- 


gist as  quoted  occur,  but  we  know  that  an 
ii\}ury  to  one  part  of  the  brain  may  pro- 
duce disturbances  in  other  and  even  remote 
parts. 

The  editor  of  the  Paqflc  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal does  not  state  the  kinds  of  paralysis  al- 
luded to.  The  cerebral  nerves  of  voluntary 
motion  communicate  with  the  nervous  appar- 
atus of  the  body  on  the  same  side  with  the 
hemisphere  from  which  they  proceed.  So, 
too,  "  anatomy  explains,"  to  use  the  language 
of  Spurzheim  fifty  years  ago,  *^  not  only  some 
cases  in  which  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side  to 
the  ii^ury  of  the  brain,  but  sometimes  the  eye 
of  the  injured  side  is  morbidly  affected ;  that 
is,  only  a  part  of  the  optic  nerve  forms  a  de- 
cussation ;  and  an  injury  which  affects  that 
part  of  the  optic  nerve  anterior  to  its  decus- 
sation, or  the  upper  external  ridge  of  the  op- 
tic nerve  from  the  decussation  to  the  corpus 
geniculatum  externum,  will  disturb  the  sense 
of  vision  on  the  same  side  of  the  iiyury." 
There  are  instances  of  paralytic  condition 
which  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  disease  or 
derangement  of  the  brain  for  their  cause. 
Of  this,  however,  the  Pacific  editor  need  not 
be  told. 

Dr.  Brown  Sequard  has,  within  a  year  or 
two,  announced  several  important  truths  in 
nervous  function,  which  appear  to  be  re- 
ceived as  new  by  the  scientific  world  in  gen- 
eraU  but  which  are  old  enough  to  phrenolo- 
gists. That  for  instance,  about  the  double- 
brained  organization  of  man  being  pretty 
fairly  set  forth  in  the  works  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  as  explanatory  of  certain  phe- 
nomena in  cases  of  insanity,  and  of  double 
consciousness. 

<•» 

Tebtiko  Steel. — According  to  a  circular 
received  from  the  Navy  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, a  Committee  of  the  Board  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress,  approved 
March  dd,  1875,  has  been  instructed  to  make 
a  series  of  tests  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tion, characteristics,  and  special  adaptatioiB 
of  steels  used  for  tools.  As  the  results 
sought  to  be  obtained  are  of  public  interest, 
the  Committe  would  request  manufstcturers 
of  tool  steels  to  aid  in  this  work,  by  furnish- 
ing samples  of  their  steel,  to  be  subjected  to 
mechanical,   physical,   and  chemical  tests 
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The  necessary  particulars  with  regard  to  di- 
mensions of  the  yarioQs  steel  products  asked 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Board  will  be  fur- 
nbhed  by  the  Chairman,  David  Smith,  Navy 
Department. 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  LECTURERS. 

ONE  of  our  students  has  been  doing  g6od 
work  recently  at  a  Teachers*  Institute. 
He  writes  with  regard  to  it :  "  Intelligence  is 
the  soil  in  which  Phrenology  yields  sixty- 
fold.  It  does  not  seem  to  prosper  on  the 
barren  grounds  of  ignorance."  Here  is  an 
excellent  suggestion  for  the  practical  consid- 
eration of  working  phrenologists,  and  we 
should  be  pleased  to  haye  those  in  the  field 


try  the  schools  and  teachers  in  their  course. 
A  brief  visit  to  a  school  during  its  session,  a 
few  pleasant  remarks  upon  the  practical 
value  of  Phrenology  to  the  pupils,  illustra^ 
with  a  diagram  or  two  upon  the  blackboard, 
would  be  a  potent  auxiliary  toward  awaken- 
ing an  interest  in  the  community.  It  is  a 
fact  too  trite  almost  for  repetition  that  if 
children  are  strongly  interested  in  a  subject, 
they  take  it  home  to  their  parents  and  enlist 
their  attention.  Besides,  to  overcome  the  ig- 
norance alluded  to  by  our  correspondent,  and 
to  render  the  soil  mellow  and  productive, 
there  is  no  surer  and  easier  method  than  by 
instructing  the  children  in  or  out  of  the 
•chools. 


♦•» 


AGRICULTURAL   HINTS. 


h  Orasshopper  Feast. — We  find  in  some 
of  our  western  ezcbanges  facetious  accounts  of 
the  utilization  of  grasshoppers  as  food,  in  retali- 
ation for  their  ravages  in  the  fields.  One  of  these 
accounts  is  here  given,  without  vouching  for  its 
x:orrectne8s.    The  Iowa  State  Register  says : 

"  A  party  of  epicurean  gourmands  in  Missouri, 
with  recollections  of  the  Sabbath-school  lessons 
of  their  earlier  days,  wherein  they  read  of  the  lo- 
cust diet  of  John  the  Baptist,  have  been  dishing 
up  grasshoppers  in  the  most  seductive  dishes. 
First,  of  course,  came  floup,  which  plainly  showed 
its  origin,  but  tasted  very  like  chicken  soup ; 
seasoning  was  added,  and  the  delicious  flavor  of 
mushroom  was  the  result  Cakes  were  in  the 
second  course,  and  in  them  were  thickly  mixed 
the  grasshoppers.  Then  came  roasted  hoppers 
plain,  without  grease  or  condiments,  and  the  party 
were  entranced  with  their  exquisite  crispness,  and 
were  fully  of  the  belief  that  John  ought  to  have 
thriven  on  his  rude  diet  In  the  wilds  of  Jndea. 
This  is  the  first  practical  efibrt  at  destroying  the 
great  pest,  and  already  the  problem  is  solved. 
The  grasshopper  from  the  fields  of  the  husband- 
man in  the  Far  West  will  be  garnered  in  to  be 
shipped  to  the  g^reat  cities  of  the  land,  and  to 
mike  his  appearance  on  the  bills  of  fare  at  every 
first-class  hotel.  He  will  prove  invaluable  to  the 
lunch-houses,  and  hopper  soup  will  cheer  but  not 
inebriate  the  impecunious  fiend  of  the  lunch- 
rooms ere  many  moons  have  come.  From  plain 
grasshopper,  his  name  will  be  transmuted  by  some 
wondrous  power  in  the  hands  of  him  who  deals  in 
the  literature  of  bills  of  fare  into  some  singularly 
complicated  French  word  which  will  charm  the 
eye,  as  will  his  lusciousness  delight  the  taste. 
The  days  of  the  grasshopper  will  grow  few  In  the 
land.    Having  been  utiUzed,  he  will  immediately 


b^n  to  assume  the  position  of  an  object  of  search 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  long  sufiiered  the 
effects  of  hk  remorseless  appetite.'' 

How  to  Stack  Hay.— To  make  bright,  sweet 
hay,  says  the  Rurat  World,  the  mode  of  stacking 
is  important  Some  means  of  ventilation  must  be 
employed,  and  in  the  stack  or  bam,  that  of  filling 
a  wheat  sack  with  straw  and  raising  it  as  fast  as 
the  clover  is  deposited  in  layers  in  the  mow  or 
stack,  is  a  good  means  of  making  a  ventilating 
flue.  The  hay  will  be  improved,  and  the  tendency 
to  fermentation  diminished,  by  the  application  of 
two  or  three  quarts  of  salt  to  each  ton,  mingled 
through  the  bay  as  it  is  placed  in  layers  on  the 
stack  or  in  the  mow.  As  a  rule,  no  more  salt 
should  be  used  on  the  hay  than  will  be  likely  to 
be  wanted  by  the  animals  that  are  to  eat  it  Glover 
cured  in  the  manner  we  have  indicated  will  be 
sweet,  bright,  and  healthful  to  either  cattle  or 
horses.  If  no  core  is  used  in  curing  it,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  and  it  is  dried  to  death,  as  it 
were,  or  It  is  exposed  to  rains  and  dews  while  be- 
ing cured,  it  loses  the  fine  aroma  peculiar  to  it,  as 
well  as  the  leaves  and  more  nutritious  portions  of 
it,  and  nothing  but  a  blackened,  almost  worthless 
mass  remains. 

Profitable  Orops.— A  large  number  of  let- 
ters reach  us  from  farmers  who  inquire  what  we 
would  recommend  to  be  raised  upon  certain  pieces 
of  land,  with  the  view  of  getting  from  them  the 
largest  cash  returns.  These  are  very  difficult 
queetiona  to  answer ;  in  fact,  any  answer  must  be, 
to  a  large  extent,  empirical,  and  the  opinion  un- 
trustworthy, as  there  are  conditions  to  be  taken 
into  account  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 
The  nature  of  the  land  is  to  be  considered,  its  fer- 
tility, its  situation,  its  nearness  to  market,  etc 
Unless  land  is  put  in  good  tilth,  no  crop  can  be 
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raised  with  profit  A  hundred  times  have  we  said 
to  farmers,  Coltiyate  less  land,  and  pnt  eyery  rod 
of  that  which  is  cnltiyated  into  high  condition. 
It  Is  an  axiom  in  snccessf ol  farming  that  one  acre 
most  be  made  to  give  returns  equal  to  four  under 
the  old  system  of  New  England  fuming.  Make 
an  acre  give  you  eighty  or  one  hundred  bushels  of 
com,  or  thirty-five  of  wheat,  the  same  of  rye,  or 
three  tons  of  hay,  and  then  you  are  on  the  road  to 
successful  farming.  Tou  can  not  afford  to  drudge 
away  upon  the  lands  that  give  you  but  one-third 
of  these  results.  The  truth  is,  fanning  must  be 
studied  and  well  considered ;  it  must  be  conduct- 
ed as  a  merchant  conducts  his  business,  with  in- 
telligence, forethought,  and  good  common  sense. 
Farmers  must  look  upon  their  land  as  a  merchant 
does  upon  his  merchandise,  and  the  question  to  be 
pondered  is.  How  can  I  make  it  pay  me  the  best 
profit  ?  Farming— that  is,  the  right  kind  of  form- 
ing—is a  good  business.  We  insist  upon  it  as  a 
good  business  for  young  men  to  follow.— JMon 
Journal  qf  Chemittry, 

Traai  and  Rainfall— Soma  Statistioa. — ^As 
we  have  written  and  published  a  good  deal  in  this 
department  concerning  the  influence  of  forests 
upon  rainfall  and  upon  climate,  and  our  insertions 
have  been  unfavorable  to  the  destruction  to  tim- 
ber lands,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  *' other  side** 
should  have  a  hearing.  **  T,**  in  the  PrairiB  Faatm- 
er,  writes  some  interesting  statistics  relating  to  the 
subject  which  are  worth  reading.    He  says : 

**  *  All  signs  fail  in  wet  and  dry  weather,'  and 
probably  always  wilL  Climatic  changes  occur 
which  can  not  be  explained.  Thirty-five  years 
ago,  when  Illinois  and  Iowa  were  vast  prairies, 
without  a  tree  for  many  miles,  peaches  were  grown 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  This  was  the  case  up 
to  1860.  By  1857  scarcely  a  peach  tree  existed  in 
Southern  Iowa,  and  their  cultivation  has  been  very 
uncertain  ever  since.  Tet  the  seasons  were  quite 
as  cold  then  as  now.  In  November,  1842,  the  Mis- 
sissippi froze  up  above  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  and 
remained  closed  until  April  8, 1848.  In  March  of 
that  year  the  mercury  was  below  aero  every  day 
in  that  month  1  The  severity  of  that  season  great- 
ly discouraged  new-comers,  and  has  not  since  been 
repeated. 

**  In  18S2  one  of  the  greatest  floods  known  up 
to  that  time  occurred  in  the  Ohio  River.  It  was 
equaled,  if  not  surpassed,  in  1847.  In  1880  there 
was  one  of  the  worst  droughts.  The  most  indis- 
pensable groceries  were  wagoned  ft'om  Baltimore 
*over  the  mountains,*  as  the  Ohio  River  was 
completely  dried  up.  The  Louisville  J<mmal  had 
•to  pay  flve  dollars  for  a  gallon  of  molasses  to 
make  a  composition  roller  with,  and  many  print- 
ers had  to  dispense  with  them  altogether,  and  go 
back  to  sheep-skin  puffer-balls.  Sugar  and  coffee 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  the  most  wealthy. 
Certainly  the  forests  of  the  Ohio  River  were  not 
then  cut  away,  and  no  one  thought  of  attaching 
any  importance  to  their  influence. 


**In  1854  one  of  the  most  severe  droughts  oe- 
curred  in  the  Northwest  that  was  ever  known. 
No  rain  at  all  fell  from  March  17Ui  to  September 
98d,  and  very  littie  before  the  flrst-named  datei 
No  crops  or  fruits  could  be  raised,  and  farmers 
even  feared  to  sow  fall  wheat  for  the  next  season. 
Yet  D.  H.  says,  *  Twenty  years  ago  droughts  were 
unknown,  or  very  rare,*  when  the  truth  is,  that 
our  climate  always  has  been  very  eccentric  and 
changeable— imaccountably  so,  in  spite  of  all  oor 
pet  theories.  There  are  certainly  many  milUons 
more  trees  In  Illinois  and  Iowa  than  there  were 
thirty  years  ago,  yet  we  still  have  the  old  eooi- 
plaint  of  the  weather. 

**To  show  what  the  people  had  to  endure  In 
old  times,  I  copy  for  your  readers  an  account  of 
the  cold  season  of  1816.  In  January  the  weather 
was  mild,  but  littie  fire  needed.  Februaxy  was 
equally  pleasant  March  was  cold  and  boisterous. 
A  great  freshet  destroyed  vast  amounts  of  proper- 
ty on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers.  April  began 
warm,  but  ended  very  cold  and  wintry.  May  was 
very  severe,  all  the  fruit  buds  and  shoots  being 
frozen.  June  was  the  coldest  ever  known;  frost 
and  snow  were  common  all  the  month.  Com  was 
re-planted  many  times  till  too  late.  July  was  a 
month  of  frost  and  ice;  the  day  after  the  Fourth 
ice  was  formed  throughout  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States ;  crops  all  destroyed  by  frost  Au- 
gust was  worse,  if  possible,  than  its  predecessor; 
ice  made  half  an  inch  thick;  almost  every  green 
thing  was  destroyed  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
September  enjoyed  two  weeks  of  the  mildest 
weather  of  the  season.  October,  continual  frost 
and  ice.  November  cold;  plenty  of  snow  and 
sleighing.  December,  mild  and  comfortable. 
Thus,  we  see,  each  century  has  its  own  wonderful 
vicissitudes.  As  we  can  not  change  the  climate, 
but  must  take  it  as  it  is,  let  us  try  therewith  to 
be  content,  and  Met  the  tail  go  with  the  hide,* 
to  use  an  old  saying  about  taking  the  good  and 
bad  together.  t." 

A  Quack  Story.— Some  time  ago  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Williams,  near  this  place,  hearing  one  of  his 
wife's  ducks  making  a  noise  as  if  alarmed,  got  out 
of  bed  and  went  to  where  she  was,  but  could  not 
see  or  hear  anything.  He  went  the  second  time, 
but  with  the  same  result  He  told  his  wife  be 
g^iessed  the  ducks  had  gone  crasy.  Next  momii^ 
he  went  to  where  the  old  duck  was  sitting  upon 
her  eggs,  under  a  brush  pile,  and,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  saw  a  largo  blacksnake  coiled  up  under 
the  fowL  The  snake  having  swallowed  twehre 
eggs,  Mr.  Williams  cut  his  head  oS;  cut  him  open, 
took  the  eggs  out  and  placed  them  under  the  duck, 
and  eleven  of  that  dozen  eggs  hatched.  Mr.  WO- 
Hams*  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  So  says  the 
Owen,  Pa.,  Nem,  ^ 

Qualla  the  Farmer's  Friends.— A  fanner 
boy,  in  Ohio,  observing  a  small  flock  of  quails  in 
his  father's  com  field,  resolved  to  watch  their  mo- 
tions.   They  pursued  a  very  regular  course  in  tbeii 
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foraging^,  commencinfi;  on  one  tide  of  the  field, 
taking  about  five  rows,  and  following  them  uni- 
formly to  the  opposite  end,  returning  in  the  same 
manner  over  the  next  five  rows.  They  continued 
in  this  course  until  they  had  explored  the  greater 
portion  of  the  field.  The  lad,  suspicious  that  they 
were  pulling  up  com,  fired  into  the  floclc,  killing 
but  one  of  them,  and  he  proceeded  to  examine  the 
ground.  In  the  whole  space  oyer  which  they 
traveled  he  found  but  one  stalk  of  com  disturbed^ 
This  was  nearly  scratched  out  of  the  ground,  but 
the  earth  still  adhered  to  it  In  the  craw  of  the 
quail  he  found  one  cut  worm,  twenty-one  yine- 
bugs,  and  one  hundred  chinch-bugs,  but  not  a  sin- 
gle grain  of  com. 

An  Sminent  BngHah  Farmer. — Onr  read- 
ers may  haye  heard  of  Mr.  Prout,  whose  farm  is 
an  object  of  much  notice  in  England.  He  adopted 
the  system  of  selling  his  crops  by  auction,  as  they 
stand,  at  so  much  per  acre ;  and,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  he  collects  a  company  of 
the  neighboring  fanners,  and  has  his  hospitable 
luncheon,  and  people  seem  to  enjoy  it  as  well  as 
if  cattle  and  sheep  were  to  come  into  the  ring,  in- 
(tead  of  grain  and  clover.    This  year  880  acres  of 


grain  crops  were  sold— 200  of  wheat,  180  of  barley. 

52  of  oats,  together  with  52  acres  of  first  and 

second-cut  clover,  realizing  in  all  £4,680,  at  the 

following  rates : 

Average  of  Wheat  per  acre £10  128.    7d. 

^       Barley      **     9  18 

"        OaU  ••     11  8      • 

••        Clover       ••      15  17     10 

'♦       Onthewhole 10  16     11 

Mr*  Prout  bought  the  farm  (450  acres  in  all)  in 
1861,  for  £16,000.  It  is  heavy  clay  land,  and  he 
spent  £7,500  more  in  such  practical  improvements 
as  leveling  fences  and  ditches,  cutting  water- 
courses, and  draining  and  steam  cultivation.  The 
produce  of  the  farm  in  1862  sold  -for  £1,642,  and 
and  has  now  reached  an  annual  average  not  far 
short  of  three  times  that  stun.  The  average  value 
of  the  manure  purchased  has  been  slightly  over 
£700  per  year.  The  cost  of  labor  has  annually  av- 
eraged £584  for  nine  years  past,  but  was  much 
higher  during  the  four  or  five  preceding  years. 

A  "Book"  Man. — A  western  paper  says  in 
its  agricultural  dei)artment  of  an  enterprising 
man :  J.  Max  Clark  has  1,200  bushels  of  wheat  on 
fifty  acres.  This,  with  his  potatoes,  will  make 
the  value  of  his  crops  this  year,  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses, $2,000.    How  is  this  for  a  book  farmer  ? 


mm  tentorial  mrm. 


[Ih  this  Department  will  be  noticed  such  matters  as  are  of  interest  to  correspondents  and  to  the  general  reader. 
Oootributione  for  *^  What  They  Say  "  should  be  brief,  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  secure  pnbllcation.] 


mr   ^0n:esp0ttbenis. 


Thb  Prbssubb  of  oub  Business  is  such 
thatweeannot  undertake  to  return  unavailable  eontrVm- 
Uont  unless  the  necessary  postage  is  provided  by  the  writ- 
ers. Bi  all  eases,  persons  who  communicate  with  us 
through  ths  post-ojlcs  should,  \ftheyexpeei  a  reply,  in- 
ekm  the  return  postags—stampsbeing.prt^errsd.  Ammtiy- 
mous  letters  will  not  bs  considered. 

QuBsnoire  of  *'  General  Intbbbst**  only 
i0<a  be  answered  in  this  department.  But  one  question 
at  a  tkns,  and  that  dearly  stated,  miust  bs  propoundsd, 
\fa  oorrsspondent  shall  eaqtect  us  to  gi/ve  him  the  benefit 
qf  an  early  consideration. 

Wants  Mobb  Sleep. — ^I  am  enjoying 
very  good  health,  living  on  tolerably  good  terms 
with  hygienic  principles,  go  to  oed  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  every  time  awake  about  three  o'clock 
(A.  M.  ?).  Is  six  hours  sleep  enough  for  a  person 
who  feels  pretty  well  with  that  amount? 

Ans,  Tour  case  requires  little  or  no  medication. 
If  you  get  along  tolerably  well,  and  enjoy  good 
health  with  your  six  hours*  sleep,  you  need  not 
complain.  Tour  business  may  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  brain  activity,  and  your  temperament  may 


be  of  the  rapidly  recuperative  type,  so  that  you  do 
not  need  a  great  amount  of  sleep  for  perfect  res- 
toration. Of  course,  your  hygienic  habits  tend  to 
promote  regularity  of  function,  and  the  sleep 
which  you  have  does  you  thorough  benefit. 

Photogbapheb. — What  faculties  are 
required  by  a  person  to  be  a  good  photog^pher  ? 

Ans.  He  should  have  an  active  temperament, 
with  lai^e  perceptive  on^ans,  large  Ideality  and 
Constructiveness  to  give  him  the  requisite  talent. 
And  to  be  adapted  to  carry  on  the  business  he 
should  have  strong  social  organs,  large  Approba- 
tlveness.  Veneration,  and  Benevolence,  to  give  him 
sociability,  the  desire  to  please,  politeness,  and 
the  patience  of  Job.     

Doesn't  Know  What  to  Do. — If  a 
boy  spends  most  of  his  time  in  reading  poetry, 
drawing  and  writing  with  the  pen,  stuaies  suc- 
cessively arithmetic  and  Latin  and  book-keepini;, 
thinks  of  becoming  a  druggist,  doctor,  etc.— In 
fiict,  a  little  of  everything— what  occupation  ought 
he  to  follow  f 

Ans,  From  this  brief  description  we  infer  that 
the  young  man*s  disposition  is  of  a  somewhat  ver- 
satile character.  Wc  can  not  determine  with  re- 
gard to  his  more  active  or  predominant  qualiUet 
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without  a  much  more  extended  deecriptloD,  or, 
what  would  be  better,  an  examination  of  his  bead. 
Most  American  young  men  are  troubled  with  a 
lack  of  continuity,  an  indispoiition  to  apply  them- 
selyea  steadily  to  some  one  line  of  thought  or 
work.  This  may  be  tlie  case  with  the  inquirer. 
He  may  have  ambition  enough  to  be  very  anxious 
about  knowing  a  little  of  everything,  and  so  takes 
up  this  or  that  study,  or  this  or  that  line  of  art 
It  is  probable  that  his  esthetic  nature  Is  well  de- 
veloped, and  also  his  perceptiye  faculties. 

VoLTAiBB. — I  send  you  a  question  for 
consideration  and  reply  ln*the  Journal:  What 
were  the  developments  of  Voltaire's  moral  organs  ? 
From  his  portrait  in  the  old  *' Self-Instructor,"  I 
think  he  had  large  Veneration,  but  in  conversation 
lately  it  was  objected  that  such  could  not  be  the 
case,  it  would  not  harmonize  with  his  avowed 
principles.  It  seems  plain  that  some  of  his  relig- 
ious faculties  must  have  been  active,  or  he  would 
not  have  been  interested  in  religious  subjects. 
Any  light  that  yon  can  throw  on  this  subject 
would  undoubtedly  interest  others  beside  your 
correspondent  J.  P.  K. 

Am,  Voltaire  had  large  Veneration,  but  it  was 
manifested  in  his  sycophancy  to  kings  and  other 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  also  in  his  sense  of  nat- 
ural religion.  He  was  called,  in  his  own  age  and 
country,  a  fanatic  for  erecting  a  church  at  Femey, 
which  stands  to  this  day,  with  the  following  in- 
scription upon  it:  " Erected  to  God  by  Voltaire." 
He  disbelieved  in  Christianity,  and  was  simply  a 
Deist,  but  not  an  atheist  The  Jews  are  Deists, 
believing  in  Qod  but  not  in  Christ  Moreover, 
Voltaire  was  skeptical  as  t^  matters  which  come 
through  credulity,  but  his  large  Veneration  was 
manifested  as  above  stated. 


%»*  i%^8  i»8- 


Mind,  Material  or  Immaterial. — 
In  the  number  for  September  and  October  of 
**Our  Best,"  a  religious  publication  having  its 
office  in  Chicago,  and  which  does  not  hesitate  to 
consider  frankly  and  honestly,  with  a  good  show 
of  logic,  the  more  vital  questions  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice,  we  find  a  well  thought  out  discus- 
sion of  the  topic  so  troublesome  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned thinker,  *'Is  mind  independent  of  organiza- 
tion?" The  entire  article  is  worth  reading,  and 
were  it  not  so  much  in  keeping  with  what  is  fa- 
miliar to  our  regular  readers,  we  should  eopy  it 
all.    The  writer  says : 

**  Nothing  appears  so  wonderful  as  the  various 
exhibitious  of  the  different  organs  of  the  animal 
or  human  system ;  indeed,  they  are  not  less  mar- 
velous than  the  expressions  of  intellect ;  and  we 
may  as  well  suppose  that  the  function  of  any  of 
these  could  be  performed  independent  qf  Ut  natu- 
ral organ,  as  to  suppose  that  intellect  or  mind  can 
be  manifested  independent  qfa  material  organ. 


**  Indeed,  were  we  not  to  allow  that  the  brain  Is 
a  congeries  of  oif^ns,  the  material  organs  of  the 
mind,  by  which  intellect  is  expressed,  and  upcm 
which  It  wholly  depends,  but  that  the  intellect 
of  mind  Is  purely  immaterial  and  independent  of 
oi^anization,  according  to  the  metapbysiciaBa' 
view — then  do  we  involve  ourselves  in  this  dllli- 
culty,  that  whatever  deflciences  there  may  be  in 
our  individual  intellects,  that  Is  not  attributable 
to  us  as  organized  beings,  but  to  the  defects  of 
the  spirit  or  Immaterial  mind;  and,  that  partial 
Idiocy,  injuries  of  the  brain,  Insanity  affecUng  only 
one  or  two  faculties,  cases  of  apoplexy,  followed 
by  loss  of  memory  of  names,  without  apparent 
deficiency  in  other  respects,  and  various  other  af- 
fections, are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  natural 
causes,  but  from  derangement  in  the  Immaterial 
mind  or  spirit;  this  would  be  imputing  to  the  De- 
ity His  Implanting  in  our  nature  an  imperfect 
^irit,  and  every  untoward  suffering  in  mind  be 
directly  attributed  to  Him,  and  not  to  a  nsxural 
cause. 

**  It  is  from  this  latter  opinion  being  generally 
held  that  all  cases  of  insanity  and  suffering  in 
mind  have  been  formerly  attributed  to  the  affec- 
tions of  the  immateriality  of  our  being,  and,  con- 
sequently, out  of  reach  of  being  acted  upon  by 
natural  causes ;  and  It  is  from  this  circumstance, 
likewise,  that  every  mental  affection  is  attributed 
as  punishment  or  mercy  direct  from  our  Creator, 
and  not  as  the  Jnst  consequence  of  a  violation  of 
the  natural  laws. 

"  Why  should  the  expression  of  mind  be  thought 
more  spiritual  than  the  function  of  the  varlona 
organs  in  the  body  ?  Is  it  more  so  than  the  con- 
traction of  a  muscle?  Is  the  sense  of  touch  in 
the  point  of  the  fingers,  or  the  sense  of  cold  and 
heat  In  the  skin,  not  as  spiritual  as  the  feelings  of 
Adhesiveness,  or  Philoprogenitiveness  ?  Is  the 
sense  of  taste  In  the  tongue  and  palate,  the  sense 
of  smell  in  the  nostrils,  not  as  spiritual  as  the  feel- 
ings of  Combativeness  and  DestrucUvenees  ?  Is 
the  unceasing  play  of  the  heart  not  as  spiritual  In 
its  operations  as  the  feelings  of  Self -Esteem  and 
love  of  approbation  ?  Is  the  generation  of  heat  In 
the  lungs,  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
is  kept  up,  not  as  spiritual  as  the  feelings  of  Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration,  and  Benevolence  ?  Are 
the  capillary  vessels,  which  secrete  the  various 
component  parts  of  the  body  from  the  blood,  not 
as  spiritual  In  their  function  as  the  faculties  of 
Causality  and  Ideality?  All  these  organic  func- 
tions proceed  in  their  own  original  manner,  per- 
fectiy  independent  of  the  mind ;  and  show  us  that 
we  have  hitherto  labored  under  a  very  great  mle- 
take  in  considering  the  mind  to  be  the  principle 
of  life,  and  the  controlling  ]>ower  of  the  body. 

**  This  ought  to  show  us  the  great  necessity  of 
endeavoring  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
true  nature  of  ourselves  and  from  this  a  truer  and 
more  distinct  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  for 
we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  from  an  Imperfect 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  the  laws  of  natnri 
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generally,  that  dUcrepanclea  originate,  and  incon- 
gruity in  the  statements  of  many  well-meaning 
divines  and  metaphysicians  take  their  origin  re- 
garding the  mind,  soul,  or  spirit 

•*  It  appears  highly  improper,  therefore,  to  decry 
or  denounce  materialism.  Everything  in  ns  and 
about  ns  is  materialism ;  and  of  snch  materials, 
too,  as  seemed  best  in  the  estimation  of  the  great 
Creator.  If  anatomists  and  physiologists  have, 
by  attention  and  observation,  discovered  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  wliich 
were  before  wrapped  in  mystical  obscurity,  and 
can  now,  by  such  knowledge,  be  of  such  infinite 
service  to  mankind  in  sickness  and  distress,  etc., 
surely  the  phrenologists'  efforts  have  been,  or  are 
likely  to  be,  of  no  less  benefit  to  mankind,  in  hav- 
ing discovered  the  functions  of  the  brain  to  be 
those  of  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  thereby  di- 
recting its  pathological  treatment  and  educational 
direction. 

*^It  is  Phrenology  that  shows  us  we  have  these 
ennobling  faculties  given  ns  by  Our  Creator;  not 
as  a  spiritual,  but  as  a  material  organized  being, 
nobly  endowed  with  resources,  animal,  intellect- 
nal,  and  moral,  whereby,  by  a  proper  or  improper 
exercise,  we  may  assimilate  unto  a  God  or  a  devil, 
and  ultimately  become  the  recipients  of  eternal 
life  and  glory,  or  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

*•  I  may,  likewise,  notice  that  the  metaphysicians* 
Immateriality  of  the  soul  or  mind,  or  the  phrenol- 
ogcists'  organic  materiality  of  the  same,  has  little 
or  no  connection  with  its  immortality,  and  that 
we  ought  to  depend  upon  Him  who  first  breathed 
into  man  the  breath  of  the  present  life  for  our 
resurrection  to  a  better." 

Nature's  Law. — Various  theories 
and  beliefs  have  existed,  but  none  have  remained 
permanent  The  world  was  once  believed  to  be  a 
flat  surface,  yet  the  sun  and  moon  appeared  as 
now.  Some  suppose  the  world  to  be  almost  full 
of  '*  liquid  fire;  "  some  suppose  the  world  a  buoy- 
ant ball,  sustained  by  its  own  lightness — the  pow- 
er which  supports  one  ounce  or  one  atom  in  space 
can  support,  on  the  same  theory,  any  and  every 
amount  of  weight,  no  matter  how  ponderous. 

There  are  things  which  exist  We  may  look 
into  space,  "  Where  imagination's  utmost  stretch 
in  wonder  dies  away,*'  and  see  millions  of  stars, 
which  may  be  centers  of  solar  systems  similar  to 
our  owi),  many  much  larger.  What  is  the  extent 
of  space?  Where  are  its  bounds?  When  did 
time  begin?  Who  says,  "I  am  responsible  to 
none ;  to  me  all  submit  ?  *' 

The  mountains  on  the  earth  are  comparatively 
as  large  as  the  particles  of  dust  on  the  surface  of 
a  common  globe ;  and  what  is  man  in  size  com- 
pared to  a  mountain— man,  who  supposed,  in  his 
self-esteem,  that 'all  things  were  made  for  him, 
and  that  he  was  **  made  in  the  image  of  God  ?  *' 
Man,  and  all  other  things,  are  exactly  what  the 
wise  Creator  made  them,  and  over  which  none 
had  the  least  control,  or  would  certainly  have  been 


spoiled.  The  laws  of  nature  are  all  perfect,  for 
we  have  no  other  standard  to  compare  them  by— 
unchangeable,  acting  perpetually,  and  from  all 
things  in  nature,  we  can  learn  wisdom  at  all  times. 

^—  J.  B.  8. 

The  Mystery  op  Sorrow. — From  a 
private  letter  full  of  heart- thoughts  we  have  been 
bold  enough  to  extract  the  following  pearls  of 
suggestion : 

I  sometimes  think  that  in  our  journey  of  life 
we  are  traveling  along  in  groups  of  friends  and 
families,  dependent  upon  each  other,  scarcely  rec- 
ognizing that  we  each  have  an  individual  entity, 
sometimes  a  little  choked  by  the  dust  of  petty  per- 
plexities, or  clogged  by  the  mud  of  heavier  cares, 
but,  on  the  whole,  quite  happily,  and  little  heed- 
ing the  fact  that,  sleeping  or  waking,  we  can  never 
stand  still,  and  that  our  roadway  ever  crumbles 
away  from  beneath  our  feet,  so  that  we  can  never 
retrace  our  steps,  can  never  return  at  evening  to 
plmck  the  fiowers  we  passed  by  in  the  morning. 
All  this  we  little  notice  until  some  great  sorrow 
comes  down  upon  us  like  a  **  horror  of  great  dark- 
ness.*' Then  all  at  once  we  know  that  our  past 
has  slipped  away  from  us  never  to  return,  and  we 
feel  that  however  near  and  loving  and  anxious  onr 
dearest  friends  may  be  to  help  us,  they  can  not 
reach  us  through  the  pall  of  that  heavy-hanging 
darkness.  Their  words,  coming  to  us  like  far-off 
voices  in  the  night,  may,  and  they  do,  give  us 
courage  to  struggle  onward,  until,  at  last,  light 
begins  again  to  break  through  the  gloom.  But 
we  shall  ever  more  be  conscious,  not  with  the 
**  hearing  of  the  ear,**  bui  with  the  Reeling  of  the 
heart,  that  we  have  here  no  abiding  place,  **no 
continuing  city.**  If  It  were  not  for  sorrow,  I 
suppose  we  should  never  realize  that  ourselves 
and  our  friends  are  important  to  save,  and  so  nev- 
er turn  to  the  Omnipotent  The  Impotence  of 
mere  mortals  was  never  so  forcibly  brought  to  my 
mind  as  lately  by  the  illness  and  death  of  the  wife 
of  a  man  who,  as  boy  and  man,  bas  lived  with  us 
more  than  fifteen  years.  She  had  a  tumor  on  one 
of  the  main  arteries  near  the  heart,  and  also  water 
around  the  heart  Everything  possible  was  done 
to  alleviate  her  sufferings,  yet  for  four  weeks  her 
agony  was  so  intense  that  her  best  friends  could 
only  pray  that  Death  would  not  delay  his  coming. 
Had  she  been  the  Princess  of  Wales  her  surround- 
ings would  have  been  more  luxurious,  but  nothing 
more  could  have  been  done  for  her  comfort.  Yet 
how  miserable  she  was !  As  a  rule,  I  try  not  to 
think  of  these  things,  for  the  problem  of  life  is 
too  great  It  overwhelms  my  puny  understanding 
with  its  great  unanswered  question.  Why  were  we 
bom  ?  Wc  seem  no  more  able  to  find  the  solu- 
tion of  this  mystery  than  are  the  very  dumb  crea- 
tures who  look  up  into  our  faces  with,  mute,  pa- 
thetic, questioning  eyes." 

A  WesterIt  Weekly  on  Phrenol- 
ogy.—The  Chicago  Inter- Oceaiiy  one  of  the  most 
progressive  w^»'^y  newspapers  In  all  the  North- 
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west,  answers  a  correspondent  whose  query  is 
rerj  pertinent  to  the  subject  discnssed  in  tbis 
pablicatlon,  as  wUl  be  seen : 

'*  Chicago,  A\»g.  19, 187S. 

**Is  Phrenology  considered  a  science  by  onr  best 
scientific  men,  or  is  it  considered  a  fsnatic^s  theo- 
ry, as  some  anatomists  wonld  hsTC  us  believe? 

"iint.  Phrenology  may  be,  and  is,  regarded  as  a 
science  by  scientific  men  generally.  It  is  a  system 
of  philosophy,  and  as  such  is  as  mnch  a  science  as 
mental  or  natnral  philosophy." 

WISDOM. 

•*  Think  truly,  and  thy  thoogfat 
ShaUbeafraltfnlseed." 

CMASAom  is  a  diamond  that  scratehM  an  other 
■tones. 

If  yon  wonld  hare  Mends,  prore  yourself 
worthy  of  them. 

Ir  yon  wonld  create  something,  yon  most  first 
&0  something  yonrself . 

Alwatb  act  yonr  tme  self,  then  yon  wUl  attract 
those  to  yon  that  are  best  calculated  to  be  friends 
that  wiU  last 

Cabltlb'8  recommendation  was:  "  Make  your- 
self an  honest  roan,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  one  rascal  lem  in  the  world." 

In  striying  for  the  crown  we  must  make  a  bold 
fight  against  the  grosser  passions— the  animal  that 
is  in  us— for  the  sake  of  our  tme  spbdtual  nature. 

The  best  way  to  enjoy  things  is  to  use  them, 
and  thus  get  the  worth  of  our  money  out  of  them. 
There  Is  no  sense  in  goi^eous  parlors  kept  in 
darkness. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember  the  profound 
saying  of  Herder  in  answer  to  the  vulgar  aphorism, 
**No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre;" 
viz. :  **  This  is  not  because  the  hero  is  not  a  hero, 
but  because  the  valet  is  a  valet" 

Prejubiob  is  the  enemy  of  truth,  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  science  and  philosophy,  the  foe  of  rea- 
son. It  is  a  vail  that  clouds  perception,  a  moral 
narcotic  which  stupefies  conscience.  It  blinds 
judges,  and  defeats  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  is  the  parent  of  intolerance  and  bigotry. 
'  ^•» 
MIBTfl. 

"A  little  noDBense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

What  is  it  that  with  one  s  is  exceedingly  use- 
ful, but  with  two  s*s  is  altogether  useless?  A 
needle. 

Whbh  a  man  has  a  business  that  doesn*t  pay,  he 
usually  begins  to  look  around  for  a  partner  to 
share  his  losses  with  him. 

**  If  Smith  undertakes  to  pull  my  ears,"  said 
Jones,  **he  will  just  have  his  hands  fuU,  now." 
The  crowd  looked  at  the  man's  ears,  and  thought 
so  too. 


^*  Our  inside  contains  to-day,"  says  a  eountiy 
editor,  "'Dyspepsia,'  *  Cooked  Whiskey,'  •ACM- 
nese  Restaurant,'  and  various  other  interestlDg 
articles.'* 

Sfubzubim  was  once  lectorlng  on  Phrenology. 
'*  What  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  organ  of  drank- 
enness  ? ' '  said  the  professor.  "  The  barrel-oigao," 
suggested  Bannister. 

"  Juuxni,  why  Is  de  gettin'  <rat  o'  bed  on  de  Slst 
Ob  August  like  one  oh  Moore's  Melodies?  Does 
you  gib  it  vp,  my  'spected  cuHud  friend  ?"  **Id 
courseldoes.  Why?"  '*Bekase  it's  de  last  rose 
Ob  summer  I " 

"That 'ar  pitch  of  groimd's  mem'rible,"  said 
an  Omaha  man,  pointing  to  a  grave  all  by  itself 
outside  of  the  town.  "  I  reckin  you'll  know  that, 
stranger,  when  yon  see  it  ag'in.  The  oc'pant  of 
that  was  the  fust  man  Horous  Oreeley  ever  told 
to  git  West— likewise  he  was  hung  for  steaUn'  a 
mewel." 

PoETBT  is  spoiled  by  the  addition  of  a  word  or 
two.  A  young  lady,  after  listening  to  her  lover's 
description  of  the  setting  sun,  exclaimed,  **0h, 
Alphonso,  Alphonso  I  what  a  soul  you  have  for 
art !  You  were  meant  for  a  great  painter  t "  Her 
father,  unexpectedly  close  behind,  added,  *'and 
glazier." 

Fxoif  an  English  paper,  the  Hichcmqt  and  Jfor^ 
this  advertisement  was  lately  clipped : 

*'Sebmon  Case.— Violet  velvet  sermon  case, 
large  size,  with  gold  embroidered  monogram  on 
the  cover,  lined  with  watered  silk,  very  handsome, 
cost  three  guineas  and  a  half.  Infants'  new  sbort 
underclothing  desired  in  exchange." 

A  GOOD  double  pun  has  been  made  by  a  clerf^- 
man.  He  had  just  united  in  marriage  a  conple 
whose  Christian  names  were  respectively  Benjamio 
and  Ann.  "  How  did  they  appear  during  the  cer* 
emony?"  inquired  a  friend.  "They  appeared 
both  Annie-mated  and  Bennie-flted,"  wss  the 
reply. 

BFIOBAM. 

Not  long  ago  the  ladies  wore 

lArge  panniers,  a  In  donkey, 
And  silent  testimony  bore 
To  the  Darwinian  mystic  lore 
Of  lineage  with  the  monkey. 
Now,  by  their  imitation  led. 

They  fancy  beggars'  patches; 
And  various  tints  and  colors  wed, 
As  if  a  rag-bag  had  been  spread 
Without  regard  to  matches,    a.  Ow  zx  P. 
"Pm  shot!   Pm  shot!     Here's  some  of  my 
brain,"  shrieked  a  Newburyport  man  on  the  fifth, 
clapping  his  hand  suddenly  to  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  showing  a  handful  of  somethhig  soft 
and  squashy  to  the  horror-stricken  bystandeit.   A 
doctor  was  called,  and  found  th'at  the  report  of  a 
fire-cracker,  and  a  simultaneous  blow  on  the  head 
from  a  rotten  banana,  were  what  had  produced 
the  delusion. 
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bi  this  dqiortment  we  give  thort  revUtet  <3f  meh  Nsw 
Boors  (u  publMert  see  JUto  send  us.  In  these  reviews 
ws  seek  to  treat  avthor  and  publisher  satitfactorily  and 
fvstli/y  and  also  to  furnish  our  readers  tDith  such  li\fior- 
motion  as  shaU  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  qf  the  de- 
sirability of  any  parOeular  volume  for  personal  use.  It 
is  our  wish  to  nodes  the  betUr  class  qf  books  issuing  from 
the  pressy  and  we  invite  publishers  to  favor  us  with  their 
recent  pnbUeadons,  especially  those  related  in  any  way  to 
mental  or  physiological  science. 


Scripture  Specttlations.  With  an  In- 
troduction on  the  Creation,  Stars,  Earth,  Primi- 
tive Man,  Judaism,  etc.  By  Halsey  R.  SteTens. 
One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  419;  mnslin.  Price,  $3. 
Nowbunrh,  N.  X. :  Published  by  the  Anthor. 

Contents:  The  Beginning,  Stany  Worlds.  Con- 
stitution of  the  Earth,  A^es  Before  Adam,  Jewish 
Scriptures,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  First  Sam- 
uel, Second  Samuel,  First  Kings,  Second  Kinss, 
First  Chronicles,  Second  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesias- 
tics, Canticles,  Prophecy,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  La- 
mentations, Ezeklel,  Daniel,  Minor  Prophets  — 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadian,  Jonah.  Micah,  Na- 
hnm,  Habalvlcik,  Zepheniah,  Ha^gai,  Zechariah, 
Malachi — Jews  and  Jerusalem,  Chronology. 

With  these  thirty-five  chapters  for  texts,  our 
author  comes  seriatim  to  his  conclusions.  He 
says,  in  his  preface:  **Our  broad  assertion  and 
heartfelt  belief  we  desire  to  record  here  at  the 
start:  That  all  truth  on  the  earth  or  In  the  heav- 
ens—in whatever  shape  and  under  whatever  cov- 
ering—is the  word  of  God  and  God's  truth.  All 
that  is  false  comes  from  the  Devil,  the  great  foun- 
tain of  evil,  the  opposing  force  of  good."  Of 
the  Bible  history  he  says:  **The  main  history  Is 
not  to  be  disputed.  Much,  however,  needs  quali- 
fication to  escape  being  utterly  misunderstood." 
**  The  Intention  of  what  we  have  written  Las  been 
not  only  to  Increase  the  Interest  of  plain  persons 
like  ourselves  In  the  ancient  Scriptures  of  Judea, 
but  to  remove  some  stumbling-stones  out  of  their 
path— to  exalt  holy  living  above  everything  under 
the  sun,  and  to  vindicate  Deity,  as  far  as  we  can, 
from  seeming  partial,  jealous,  and  vindictive." 
'*  Our  faith  Is  In  a  purely  sfilrlttial  hereafter,  which 
we  consider  the  true  theory  of  religion ;  but  aU 
speculations  In  regard  to  the  two  places  where 
men  are  expected  to  go  after  death,  we  consider 
fancies  of  the  human  bralii*-mere  day-dreams  of 
the  devout  imagination." 

By  the  above  extracts  from  the  preface  may  be 
inferred  the  views  advocated  throughout  the  book. 
It  will  not  please  the  general  or  discursive  reader, 
but  the  author's  style  of  vrriting  is  clear,  express- 
ive, and  easily  understood.  We  are  indebted  to 
Hr.  Charles  P.  Somerby,  189  Sighth  Street,  for  a 
copy  of  the  work. 


Bajifoed  Mills  ;   or,  God's  Answer  to 
Woman's  Prayer.    By  Miss  E.  Winslow.    One 
vol..  12mo;  pp.  254;  muslin.    Price,  $1.    New 
Tork :  National  Temperance  Society. 
Contents :  Barford,  The  Disturbance,  My  Broth- 
er's Keeper,  A  Foreigner's  Home,  A  Three  Months* 
Bride,  The   Sewing   Class,  Swedish  Marie,  The 
Pledge.  May's  Visit,  Rest,  May's  Attempt,  Mrs. 
Sjolund's  Attempt,  The  Root  of  all  Evil,  House- 
wifery, All  Tears  Wiped  Away,  Blessed  Work, 
Lowered  Wages,  An  jCvening  at  Schultx's,  The 
Strike,  The  Patience  of  Faith,  A  Memorable  Slelgh- 
ride.  One  of  Rum's  Horrors,  Unto  Me,  Light  In 
Darkness,  The  Broken  Dam,  Publicans  and  Sin- 
ners, An  Episode  of  the  Flood,   Consecration 
Work,  After  the  Flood,  Some  Dropplnffs,  Plenti- 
ful Showers,  Being  Good,  Mrs.  Sjolund^s  Appeal, 
Mr.  Llovd's  Deci^on,  A  Friendly  Inn,  A  Dedica- 
tion, Winding  Up,  Conclusion. 

From  the  foregoing  table  of  contents  It  will  bo 
seen  that  the  subjects  introduced  are  numerous, 
and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  kept  up  to  the  end 
of  the  book.  The  lessons  inculcated  are  those  of 
temperance  and  righteousness,  and  wo  wish  that 
they  might  be  learned  by  all  the  <*  coming  "  men 
and  women.  Children  should  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  read  such  a  book  as  this. 

The  Pistol  as  a  Weapon  of  Defence  ; 
In  the  House  and  on  the  road.  How  to  Choose 
It  and  how  to  Use  It  Price,  60  cents.  New 
York:  Industrial  Publication  Company,  178 
Broadway. 

The  table  of  contents  furnishes  the  pith  of  this 
little  book:  The  Pistol  as  a  Weapon  of  Defence; 
Difi'erent  kinds  of  Pistols  In  Market;  How  to 
Choose  a  Pistol;  Amnunltlon,  different  kinds; 
Powder,  Caps,  Bullets,  Copper  Cartridges,  etc ; 
Best  Form  of  Bullet ;  How  to  Load;  Best  Charge 
for  Pistols;  How  to  Regulate  the  Charge ;  Care  of 
the  Pistol;  How  to  Clean  It;  How  to  Handle  and 
Carrv  the  Pistol;  How  to  Learn  to  Shoot:  Practi- 
cal tlse  of  the  Pistol ;  How  to  Protect  Yourself, 
and  how  to  Disable  your  Antagonist 

We  certainly  agree  with  the  author  that  "every 
sensible  person  must  condemn  the  general  carry- 
ing of  firearms  as  being  a  practice  which  leads  to 
brawls  and  accidents,  and  can  rarely  serve  any 
good  purpose,"  and  earnestly  hope  that  some  rigid 
legislation  will  suppress  It  before  long. 


The  Autobiography  of  Parley  Park- 

EB  Pratt.  One  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
Embracing  his  Life,  Ministry,  and  Travels,  with 
Extracts  In  Prose  and  Verse  from  his  Miscella- 
neous WritlngSr    Edited  by  his  son,  Parley  P. 
Pratt    Illustrated.    Sold  only  by  Subscription. 
One  vol.,  octavo ;  ppi516;  leather.    Printed  for 
the  Editor  and  Proprietor,  New  York. 
To  those  who  wish  to  learn  of  the  faith,  earnest- 
ness, ability,  and  willingness  to  endure  all  kinds 
of  hardship,  as  hunger,  cold,  separation   from 
friends,  calumny,  and  every  vicissitude  that  can 
be  thought  of,  we  would  say.  Read  this  book,  and 
no  longer  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Mormons  in 
their  early  days.    Among  the  illustrations  con- 
tained In  the  book  are  likenesses  of  Joseph  Smith, 
the  leader  of  Mormonlsm,  Parley  Parker  Pratt,  and 
views  of  the  Nauvoo  Temple,  the  Klrtland  Tern- 
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pie,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Salt  Lake  City,  Salt  Lake 
Temple  as  It  may  be  when  completed,  etc.  Mr. 
Pratt  havinjif  been  one  of  the  first  of  Smith's  fol- 
lowers, and  one  of  the  "Twelve  Apostles,''  of 
course  knew  many  of  the  workings  of  the  new 
chnrch,  and,  consequently,  his  diary,  which  was 
copied  in  this  book,  gives  a  great  deal  of  Mormon 
history,  and  will  interest  all  those  who  have  given 
much  attention  to  that  subject 

The  New  American  Cyclopedia. 
Among  the  important  articles  in  Volume  Thirteen 
of  this  worlc,  which  is  just  ready,  are  the  titles : 
Palestine,  Paris,  Paper,  Partnership,  Patents,  Pau- 
perism, Philadelphia,  Periodical  Literature,  Persia, 
Petroleum,  Philosophy,  Phrenology,  Photography, 
Piano-forte,  Pittsburgh,  Plow,  Political  Economy, 
Portugal,  Potato,  Pottery,  Presbyterlanlsm,  Print- 
ing. This  volume  is  finely  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings and  maps,  and  is  one  of  the  best  thus  far  Is- 
sued.   

National  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  for 
Congregations,  Schools,  and  the  Home.    12mo. 
Price,  40  cento.    Boston :  Oliver  Ditson  <fe  Co. 
This  new  compilation  of  hymns  with  tunes  im- 
presses us  very  favorably.    The  selection  of  tunes 
is  good,  comprising  a  large  number  of  the  choicest 
old,  and  of  the  more  generally  esteemed  new.    The 
compiler  has  sought  to  make  the  book  acceptable 
to  all  sorto  of  religious  people,  or  entirely  unsec- 
tarian.    There  are  more  than  200  tunes  arranged 
conveniently,  one  on  each  page,  with  generally  a 
third  tune  running  across  the  bottom  of  the  pages ; 
840  hymns  are  thus  provided,  quite  enough  for  aU 
practical  purposes.       

MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED. 

Shakers'  Desortftivb  and  iLLusTBiLTSD  Cat- 
▲LOOUB,  and  Amateur's  Guide  to  the  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Garden.  Charles  Sizer,  Mount  Lebanon, 
N.  T.  Our  Shaker  friends  have  broken  through 
their  customary  reserve  and  plainness  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  elegant  and  instructive  pamphlet 

Thb  Vox  Humana.  A  journal  of  music  and 
musical  information.  Geo.  Woods  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers. The  April  number,  1874,  has  just  been 
received.  Perhaps  the  policy  of  the  publishers  is 
backward  instead  of  forward,  just  to  vary  the  cur- 
rent of  modem  journalism. 

The  American  Chemist.  A  monthly  journal 
for  Theoretical,  Analytical  and  Technical  Chemis- 
try. The  number  for  August  is  valuable  for  the 
variety  and  instructiveness  of  its  contento.  C.  F. 
A  W.  H.  Chandler,  Publishers,  New  York. 

The  Monthlt  Weather  Retixw,  for  August, 
1875.  In  the  preparation  of  this  issue  the  signal 
officer  has  examined  the  records  forwarded  him 
from  over  800  ot)servers,  besides  the  rcporto  com- 
municated from  the  regular  stations.  **  The  most 
noticeable  features  for  the  month  are:  first,  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  areas  of  low  and 
high  barometer  that  could  be  traced ;  second,  the 


heavy  rain-fails  and  destructive  floods  in  New  Je^ 
sey,  Massachusetto,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  IndUna, 
and  Illinois ;  third,  the  generally  low  mean  tem- 
perature ;  fourth,  the  freqency  of  thunder-storms.** 

Appeal  ov  a  Latmah  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Revision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  have  "  Adam  *'  restored  to  the  Engltah 
Genesis,  where  it  has  been  left  out  by  former 
translators.  This  pamphlet  is  the  outgrowth  of 
an  article  published  in  the  Phrenolooical  aev- 
eral  months  ago,  which  drew  the  attention  of 
Biblical  scholars  and  classlcLsto  to  the  phraseolo- 
gy employed  in  the  common  version  of  Qeneeis 
in  those  passages  relating  to  the  creation  of  man. 
Gen.  Davies,  the  author  of  article  and  pamphlet, 
appears  to  be  making  progress  in  a  much-needed 
reform  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  tenna 

A  Fifth  CATALoonB  of  Sbtemtt-oke  Docbli 
Stars.  By  S.  W.  Bumham,  Esq.  To  those  in- 
terested in  astronomical  matters  this  fresh  exhibi- 
tion of  Prof.  Bumham^s  industry  in  stellar  obser- 
vations will  be  acceptable.  Had  we  a  good 
telescope  in  our  attic,  we  should  find  no  little 
enjoyment  in  attempts  to  follow  his  line  of  obser- 
vation. 

Fracture  of  the  Inferior  Maxillary  Bone. 
By  Joseph  F.  Montgomery,  M.D.,  of  Sacramento, 
Cal.  An  interesting  sketch  of  a  difficult  case  of 
surgical  treatment. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son*8  Autumn  Catalogue  and 
Floral  Guide.  Illustrated.  This,  the  sixteenth 
annual  edition,  contains  a  choice  collection  of 
Dutch  and  Cape  Flowering  Bulbs,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  their  culture.    Also  a  list  of  small  fruits. 

The  Atlantic  Moitthlt,  for  October,  contains 
a  very  Interesting  and  varied  list  of  topics.  Its 
readers  doubtless  appreciate  "Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,'*  and  the  several  poems,  which  exhibit  a 
delicate  literary  taste.  *'  The  Sanitary  Drainage 
of  Houses  and  Towns  "  is  full  of  instruction  on  a 
most  vital  subject  Those  who  are  given  to  the 
study  of  politics  will  find  **  Southern  Home-Poli- 
tics "  and  "  Old-Time  Oriental  Trade  "  interest 
ing.  As  usual,  the  department  of  literary  and  art 
review  is  well  furnished. 

Health  Fragments;  or.  Steps  Toward  a  True 
Life,  embracing  health,  digestion,  disease,  and 
the  science  of  the  reproductive  organs.  With  il- 
lustrations. By  George  H.  Everett,  M.D.,  and 
Susan  Everett,  M.D.  New  York:  Charles  P. 
Somerby. 

The  Mechaihcal  Engineer  —  His  Prepara- 
tion AND  His  Work.  An  Address  to  the  Gradu- 
ating Class  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. By  R.  H  Thurston,  A.M..  C.E.,  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Printed  by  request 
for  the  Class  of  1875.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand. 

The  Canadian  Masonic  News.  Rev.  E.  M. 
Myers,  editor.    Montreal.    October  number. 
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8AMUEL    SLOAIf, 

PRESIDEin'  OF  THE  DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA,  AND  WESTERN  R.  R. 

general  quality  of  the  organization,  is  yery 
fine.  There  is  a  happy  combination  of  the 
mental,  which  g^ves  a  strong  bias  toward 
thought  and  sentiment ;  there  is  enough  of 
the  motive  or  muscular  to  give  positiveness, 
elasticity,  endurance,  earnestness  of  effort ; 


TpVERY  person  on  looking  at  this  por- 
trait must  be  struck  with  the  remark- 
able character  of  its  outlines;  erery  feature 
looks  as  if  it  were  chiseled  on  the  principle 
of  accuracy,  precision,  and  delicacy.  The 
temperament,  using  that  word  to  express  the 
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And  a  fair  degree  of  the  yital  or  nutritiye 
temperament.  It  is  said  that  when  the  In- 
dians first  met  the  white  missionaries,  they 
made  merry  over  the  looks  of  the  white  faces 
because  their  eyes  were  set  in  the  middle  of 
their  heads,  that  is  to  say,  half  way  between 
the  chin  and  the  top  of  the  head,  while  in 
the  Indians,  the  forehead  being  low  and  re- 
treating, and  the  hair  growing  down  close 
to  the  brow,  their  eyes,  like  an  attic  window, 
are  just  nnder  the  roof  of  their  heads.  The 
Indiand  might  entertain  the  same  notion  in 
regard  to  this  head.  And,  while  the  face  is 
large  enough  to  indicate  manliness  and  pow- 
er, the  head,  from  the  eye  and  the  opening 
of  the  ear  upward,  is  yery  much  elevated. 

Intensity,  is  a  word  which  expresses  as 
much  respecting  this  organization  and  char- 
acter as  any  word  in  the  English  language. 
Persistency  is  another  word  expressive*  of 
his  traits.  Criticism  is  another,  or  power  of 
discrimination.  He  is  remarkable  for  his 
quickness  of  observation,  his  accuracy  of 
judgment,  his  precision  of  tbought,  and  for 
a  self-poised  decisiveness  with  which  he 
reaches  conclusions. 

The  upper  part  of  the  head  being  amply 
developed,  showing  large  Comparison  in  the 
center,  and  large  Causality  sideward,  lays  the 
foundation  for  breadth  of  thought,  clearness 
of  reasoning  power,  and  ability  to  analyze, 
compare,  and  organize  facts  and  affairs,  and 
to  do  these  with  certainty ;  and  here  lies  the 
great  power  of  the  man,  the  power  to  know 
and  to  decide.  His  Constructiveness,  shown 
by  the  fullness  of  the  temples,  makes  him  ex- 
cellent in  his  judgment  of  mechanical  mat- 
ters.   He  has  also  good  financial  talent. 

The  elevation  of  the  head  indicates  stead- 
fastness, firmness,  dignity,  determination, 
integrity,  respect,  kindness,  power  of  co- 
operation and  adaptation,  and  Spiritnality ; 
thefif;  high  elements  center  him  in  himself, 
r  ad  enable  him  to  absorb,  as  it  were,  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  intelligence,  integrity. 


and  moral  sentiment;  and  when  he  is 
fied  that  he  is  in  the  right,  he  proceeds  with 
a  decisive  earnestness,  as  if  he  were  dealing 
With  the  multiplication  table,  or  any  other 
embodiment  of  aemonstration. 

His  Cautiousness  is  rather  laige,  and  he  is 
always  on  the  alert  for  danger,  and  generally 
provides  for  it.  His  Combativenees  is  large 
enough  to  make  him  spirited ;  whoever  tres- 
passes on  bis  legitimate  rights,  or  undertakes 
to  be  overbearing,  will  find  an  active  oppo- 
nent, but  one  that  will  make  but  little  noise, 
going  forward  in  his  chosen  way  with  delib- 
erate and  well-considered  energy,  and  rarely 
finding  himself  in  a  position  from  which  he 
is  obliged  to  retreat  He  would  have  made 
a  yery  able  lawyer,  his  power  showing  itself 
in  the  clearness  of  his  plans,  in  the  accuracy 
of  his  judgment,  and  in  the  quiet  persistency 
with  which  he  would  have  gone  forward  in 
carrying  out  his  purposes. 

He  has  strong  social  feeling  and  very  strong 
sympathy;  people  who  are  poor  and  weak, 
and  especially  children  and  women  who  are 
in  want,  will  always  awaken  his  kindly  re- 
gard, and  he  would  take  pleasure  in  putting 
such  people  in  a  way  to  help  themselves,  and 
to  secure  their  personal  independence.  In 
this  organization,  system,  harmony  of  action, 
clearness  of  conception,  and  wisdom  of  plan 
and  purpose,  with  directness,  energy,  and 
perseverance  in  execution,  are  evidently  the 
leading  characteristics. 

One  of  the  representative  railroad  men  in 
the  United  States  is  Mr.  Samuel  Sloane,  presi- 
dent of  a  great  corporation  known  as  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Bail- 
road  Company.  He  was  bom  on  Christmas 
Day,  1817,  at  Lisbum,  within  seven  miles  of 
Belfast,  Ireland.  His  parents,  like  many  of 
the  people  residing  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
were  Scotch  Presbyterians,  of  industrious  and 
frugal  habits,  and  intelligent,  though  laying 
no  claim  to  superior  culture.  He  was  about 
two  years  old  when  they  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, and  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  father  obtained  employment  with  Wil- 
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Ham  Cowley,  a  prominent  merchant,  by  whom 
he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  fidelity.  At 
an  early  age  Samuel  became  a  pupil  in  the 
first  public  school  of  New  York ;  he  after- 
ward attended  the  grammar  school  of  Colum- 
bia College,  and  continued  his  studies  until 
his  father's  death,  in  1880.  His  mother  being 
left  by  this  sudden  bereayement  with  very 
little  means  to  sustain  herself  and  five  chil- 
dren, the  youth  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  aims  as  a  student,  and  seek  some  employ- 
ment which  would  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  the  family.  He  secured  a  clerk- 
ship in  an  old-established  commercial  house, 
and  remained  with  it  until  1845  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  clerk,  when,  his  capabilities  hav- 
ing been  thoroughly  tested,  he  was  deemed 
worthy  of  the  .partnership  relation,  the  new 
firm  being  known  as  George  McBride,  Jr.,  & 
Co.  Twelve  years  afterward  this  firm  was 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Sloane,  having  in  1855 
been  elected  President  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company,  retired  from  the  business, 
and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  railway. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  he  was  nominated  for 
State  Senator  by  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  his 
reputation  securing  not  only  the  votes  of  his 
constituency,  but  also  receiving  largely  the 
support  of  Republicans.  He  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital, and  for  many  years  his  efforts  in  its 
behalf  contributed  greatly  to  its  successful 
career.  Mr.  Sloane  remained  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  until 
1867,  when  he  retired  from  it    His  experi- 


ence, however,  in  railroad  matters  was  deemed 
too  valuable  to  remain  without  occupation, 
and  a  year  after  his  retirement  he  was  elected 
on  a  commission  of  the  trunk  railroad,  con- 
sisting of  the  New  York  and  Erie,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  New  York  Central,  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  companies,  in  whioh 
capacity  he  acted  for  two  years,  adjusting 
complications  arising  out  of  the  competition 
in  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  of  the 
railroads  mentioned. 

He  had  been  a  director  in  connection  with 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 
Railroad  Company  ever  since  1864,  and  in 
February,  1869,  he  was  elected  president  of 
that  extensive  organization.  Since  his  as- 
sumption of  the  management  many  import- 
ant features  have  been  developed,  especially 
those  with  reference  to  the  New  York  ter- 
minus, and  the  New  York  and  Western  con- 
nections. 

Mr.  Sloane  is  the  personification  of  a  busi- 
ness man,  distinguished  by  sound  sense  and 
practical  wisdom  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
every-day  concerns  of  life.  He  is  a  fiuent 
writer,  expressing  his  meaning  in  clear  and 
terse  language.  He  has  ever  taken  an  inter- 
est in  philanthropic  and  religious  matters, 
exhibiting  in  these,  as  well  as  in  his  business 
relations,  the  same  intelligence  and  executive 
skill.  In  his  general  deportment  he  is  quiet 
and  unostentatious.  He  is  tall  and  slender, 
with  hair  formerly  dark,  now  tinged  with 
gray,  and  dark  eyes,  and  a  face  somewhat 
flushed,  indicating,  like  the  pose  of  the  fea- 
tures in  our  engraving,  a  studious  and  re- 
flective habit  of  mind. 
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THE  eye  may  see  and  the  ear  may  hear, 
but  an  inspired  writer  tells  us  they  are 
never  satisfled  with  seeing  and  hearing.  ^ 
well-known  author,  E.  L.  Youmans,  says,  ^*  As 
mind  is  accompanied  by  cerebral  transforma- 
tion, it  must  have  a  necessary  limit  in  the 
quantity  of  cerebral  transformation.'' 

Therefore,  we  are  to  understand  that,  al- 
though mind  is  limited  in  capacity,  naiwre 
is  unlimited  in  force,  duration,  and  exten- 
sion.   Hence,  so  long  as  the  eye  is  open,  and 


possessed  of  its  function,  there  will  be  new 
objects  of  vision ;  and  just  so  long  as  the  ear 
continues  to  hear,  there  will  contipue  to  vi- 
brate therein  new  sounds  and.new  harmonies. 
Where  is  the  end  to  painting,  engraving, 
and  photography  ?  Not  many  years  ago  the 
very  few  masterpieces  that  did  exist  could 
have  easily  been  enumerated,  and  he  was  aiv 
ignorant  eonnaiiiewr  who  could  not,  at  least, 
remember  the  prototypes.  But  who  would 
now  undertake  so  hopeless  a  task  as)^^of 
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counting  all  the  pictures  in  thig  "  boundleis 
universe  of  ours ! " 

In  the  days  of  Grecian  and  Roman  botani- 
cal science,  fourteen  hundred  names  of  plants 
comprehended  all  that  was  then  known  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Even  down  to  ▲.  D. 
1700,  man's  earthly  scientific  ambition  could 
have  been  satiated  by  an  acquirement  of  the 
names  and  properties  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand plants.  Now,  who  possesses  the  ca- 
pacious brain  that  would  attempt  to  know 
everything  concerning  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  designated  species  of 
plants,  besides  exploring  the  yet  unknown 
field  of  botany? 

Turn  in  whatever  direction  we  may,  sci- 
ence is  unlimited.  Geology,  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, can  gratify  the  most  craving  intel- 
lectual appetite  for  scientific  knowledge. 
Does  the  earth  fail,  however,  in  its  trinitarian 
character  of  earth,  aii^  and  ocean  to  afford 
scope  enough  for  the  research  of  finite  mind  t 
Astronomy  possesses  the  boundless  realms  of 
space,  and  the  never-ending  cycles  of  eternal 
duration,  in  which  to  work  out  its  sublime 
problems.  If  these  sciences,  too,  are  only  in 
their  infancy,  what  may  we  not  expect  of 
them  at  maturity  ? 

Man,  in  his  presumptive  ignorance  of  the 
vast  oceans  before  him,  as  well  as  of  their 
measureless  depths,  may  launch  his  feeble 
bark  for  profit  or  pleasure,  and,  so  long  as  he 
"keeps  near  shore,"  it  is  well;  but  lei  him 
drift  out  beyond  sight  of  continents^  he  is 
lost,  irrecoverably  lost.  Algebra  may  tell  us 
how  to  ascertain  9om6  unknowB  quantities  by 
the  known ;  we  may  measure  the  distances 
of  very  many  of  the  fixed  stars;  we  may 
measure  the  known,  aye,  the  unknown,  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  *'  cerebral  transformation ; '' 
but  whok  can  fathom  the  infinite  ?  Even  the 
distances  of  stars  without  a  parallax  are  left 
to  oonjectune;  they  are  not  measureable; 
they  may  be  problems  of  faith,  but  they  are 
not  problems  of  reason. 

Besides  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  of  universal  knowl- . 
edge,  and  of  the  active  duties  of  life,  within 
the  v^7  short  span  of  three-score  and  ten 
yesTS  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  im- 
prove a  single  branch  of  science,  art,  or  liter- 
ature. 

Then,  if  "  whatever  concerns  man  concerns  I 


me,"  it  certainly  is  to  man's  best  interest  to 
cultivate  those  branches  of  education  which 
are  of  immediate  importance  to  mankind. 
Phrenology,  of  the  sciences,  afibrds  the  meet 
material  aid  for  this. 

If  man  desires  to  fathom  his  own  unreason- 
ing pr^udices,  moral  and  mental  weaknessea, 
with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  correct]<m,  be- 
hold. Phrenology  is  at  hand  to  help.  Does 
any  one  desire  to  know  the  talents  and  ca- 
pacities that  lie  buried  within  his  own  me- 
ningeal napkin*— otherwise,  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion accorded  to  him  in  the  plane  of  human 
intellection  ?  Let  him  consult  the  same  mon- 
itor. Moreover,  its  utility  is  demonstrable 
to  the  recipient  of  the  highest  palatial  hon- 
ors and  emoluments  down  to  him  who  is  of 
the  estate  of  the  humblest  cottager. 

If  a  man  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
become  criminal  in  the  use  of  his  mental  ca- 
pacities and  energies,  Phrenology  is  with 
him  to  stay  his  ho]>es,  to  nerve  his  energies, 
to  quicken  his  aspirations — aye,  to  redeem 
him,  by  the  assistance  of  Divine  Grace,  from 
the  thralldom  of  wicked  habits  or  intentions. 

Does  any  one  desire  to  cultivate  those  fac- 
ulties which  ally  the  creature  to  the  Creator 
and  to  his  angelic  attendants  ? — those  facul- 
ties that  make  of  earth  a  heaven,  that  refine, 
exalt,  ennoble  his  knowledge  and  his  afieb- 
tions ;  that  enable  him  to  soar  aloft  in  search 
of  unknown  worlds,  and  give  to  them  a  ^*  lo- 
cal habitation  and  a  name;"  which  unfold 
to  his  inspection  the  depravity  of  mankind, 
likewise  enable  him  to  devise  means  whereby 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  wretched, 
and  to  advance  the  interests  of  mankind  in 
general  f 

As  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
fallen  and  ignorant  natures  of  those  around 
us,  we  will  be  led  gradually  to  a  perception, 
through  the  teachings  of  our  theme  of  inspir- 
ation, of  the  otherwise  hidden  sources  of  aD 
error.  This  will  ^able  us,  not  only  to  "  for- 
give those  who  trespass  against  us,"  but  to 
say, "  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not 
^at  they  do." 

Friendly  reader,  come  and  let  us  reason. 
Listen  for  awhile,  no^  to  the  wild  and  vision- 
ary theories  of  others,  but  to  experience.  Go 
out  into  the  world,  add  to  your  observatScn 

*The  membnuie  which  torromids  th*  tesln.— Ibc 
JouaiTAL. 
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and  experience  reaaon,  to  your  reason  fiuth, 
to  yoor  fiuth  action,  and  give  to  the  world 
what  it  BO  much  needa,  puiUoe  tdeius  ha$ed 
<mposUwe  truth  and  induction.  Bythismeana 
science  shall  be  advanced,  your  own  soul 
shall  be  enlarged^yea,  emboldened  in  the 
furtherance  of  right  and  duty ;  and  you  will 
bare  the  reward  of  an  approving  conscience 
for  having  advanced  the  cause  of  righteooa* 
nesB  and  a  common  humanity. 

KeverthelesB,  ^  be  not  deceived."  Is  bot- 
any an  extensive  science !  Are  geology, 
chemistry,  mathematical  and  astronomy  so 
boundless  as  to  render  it  almost  nugatory  to 
attempt  their  application  in  detail!  Much 
more  extended  is  the  science  of  mind.  To 
comprehend  it  in  its  minutig,  in  its  individ- 


ual application  to  every  member  of  the  or^ 
ganic  genera,  would,  indeed,  impose  an  he1^ 
culean  task  on  that  presumptuous  student 
who  should  ever  desire  to  understand  every 
idea  pertaining  to  his  own  species,  much  less 
all  that  relates  to  the  entire  animal  kingdom. 
Do  the  microscope  and  the  telescope  reveal 
illimitable  truths  and  beauties  in  nature? 
Does  the  one  bring  distant  worlds  nearer! 
Does  the  other  expand  atomic  particles  into 
immensity!  Bo,  too,  does  Phrenology  ex- 
pand a  mental  faculty  in  its  varied  relations 
till  it  is  lost  in  infinity.  It  brings  the  useful, 
the  beautiful,  the  powerful,  the  forces  of 
earth  and  heaven,  and  casts  its  hard-earned, 
but  well-deserved,  trophies  at  the  feet  of  a 
redeemed  humanity.        a.  f.  lasdbt,  m  j>. 


ODD    D 

THERE  IS  something  in  dreams  beyond 
analysis  or  comprehension ;  whence  they 
come,  by  what  suggested,  is  often  beyond  any 
power  of  conjecture.  Throughout  my  life  I 
have  been  subject  to  peculiar  dreams.  In 
childhood  my  dislike  to  snakes  was  very 
strong,  and  each  harmless,  gliding  creature 
that  slipped  across  my  path  met  death ;  no 
fear  ^ad  I  of  the  largest,  most  spiteful- 
tongued  ever  seen,  or,  indeed,  of  anything 
else;  but  in  di^eams  snakes  tortured  me, 
twined  around  me,  nested  in  my  hair,  glided 
across  my  face  and  lips,  hissed  in  my  ears, 
until  sleep  was  dreadful  *  because  of  them. 
One  day  playing  in  the  orchard  where  a  man 
was  working,  a  snake  was  spied. 

"Quick,  quick!"  I  cried,  "it's  coming 
toward  you ;  kill  it,  quick." 

He  made  no  motion  to  do  so,  and  the  snake 
escaped.  "  I  never  kill  these  creatures,"  he 
said ;  **  they  do  no  harm,  they  will  not  bite ; 
and  it  looks  cruel  to  see  a  little  girl  pursue 
and  kill  anything  that  has  not,  and  can  not, 
hurt  her." 

I  felt  rebuked,  never  again  killed  a  snake, 
tnd  gradually  my  snake-dreama  faded  away 
•nd  were  not  * 

Why,  in  my  dream,  did  I  dread  that  which 
awake  I  never  feared! 

Another  childish  dream  was  of  *  falling 
down  stairs;  the  fall  seemed  interminable, 
and  ugony  filled  me  as  I  fell  and  fell  through 


BEAMS. 

space,  until  at  last  I  would  land  as  though  I 
had  melted  upon  cotton.  After  suffering  this 
numberless  times,  the  thought  entered  my 
mind,  *^Well,  after  all,  it  never  hurts  me 
when  I  reach  the  bottom."  Again  and  again 
the  dream  and  thought  recurred,  then  van- 
ished forever. 

During  maturer  years  many  memorable 
dreams  have  come  to  me ;  they  are  of  beauti- 
ful landscapes,  wonderful  fruits  trained  upon 
espaliers,  magnificent  shipping  in  glorious 
bays,  with  the  sunset  lighting  up  the  sails ; 
wild,  weird  songs  and  grand  bursts  of  choral 
music;  flowers  more  wondrously  beautiful 
than  waking  eye  ever  beheld ;  and  children 
angelic  in  loveliness.  Amid  these  one  dream 
returned  every  few  weeks ;  in  fancy  I  wan- 
dered through  glens  and  beside  streams  wild 
and  strange,  gathering  geological  specimens 
of  every  bright  hue,  each  more  interesting 
and  pecular  than  any  before ;  and  as  I  gath- 
ered I  threw  away,  gathered  again  others,  and 
again  threw  them  away,  until,  while  wrapped 
in  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  delight — swoop,  my 
gems  faded  into  "thin  air." 

This  pleasant  flBincy  at  length  seemed  to 
pass  into  another  not  so  agreeable,  wherein  I 
wandered  and  lost  myself  either  among  the 
halls  and  corridors  of  some  vast  and  solitary 
building,  or  amid  the  streets  of  a  ci^.  I 
seemed  to  feel  no  fear  in  the  building  but 
>  th«  dark,  windinj^^  .lle^.^^d^l^^l^e. 
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where  I  found  myself,  the  agony  of  terror 
was  something  beyond  words  to  describe. 
This  dream  so  haunted  me  that  I  was  made 
wretched  by  it.  One  night,  when  my  terror 
had  become  extreme,  I  said  to  myself,  "I 
haye  been  lost  so  many  times  in  this  way,  I 
will  be  more  careful.  I  go  right  until  I  come 
to  the  market-place ;  when  I  find  I  am  going 
wrong,  I  will  go  back  there  and  try  again.^ 
After  unusual  suffering  I  awoke,  utterly  un- 
able to  turn  my  head  upon  my  pillow. 

When  the  dream  returned,  and  I  began  to 
wander,  the  thought  of  going  back  to  the 
market  returned ;  I  went  back,  went  wrong 
again,  and  again  went  back,  then  waked. 
Two  or  three  times  I  dreamed  the  same,  al- 
ways  returning  to  the  market  to  find  myself, 
and  then  my  yision  took  itself  away.  Some 
months  haye  passed  without  its  recurrence  ; 
instead,  the  "specimen  dream"  returned, 
with  a  yariation.  Now  I  find  only  fossil  spe- 
cimens, principally  coraL 

But  last  night,  or  rather  this  morning,  for 
daylight  was  smiling  into  my  eyes  when  I 
wakened,  the  "  giaut  of  battles  "  in  the  way 
of  dreams  oyertook  me.  I  had  retired  unu- 
sually fatigued,  fell  asleep  perhaps  at  half- 
past  ten;  was  obliyious  until  my  sister  seem- 
ingly entered  the  room  where  I  thought  my- 
self sitting,  and  said,  "There's  a  letter  for 
you  in  the  other  room."  I  passed  out,  and 
found  upon  my  writing-desk,  at  which  I  sit 
eyery  day,  two  opened  letters,  one  that  I  had 
just  written  to  an  acquaintance,  and  another 
from  her.  I  said  to  myself,  "  This  is  remark- 
able, no  one  ever  opens  my  letters ; "  then  I 
took  my  friend's  letter  and  found  that  it  had 
been  Illustrated  with  drawings ;  but  they  had 
all  been  re-drawn  in  caricature,  so  that  the 
originals  were  completely  effaced  and  de- 
stroyed. Looking  around  for  the  offender, 
I  saw  a  family  relative,  holding  in  his  hand 
an  animal's  head,  the  face  of  which  was 
white,  with  a  black  line  of  hair  around  that 
made  it  look  at  a  little  distance  like  a  human 
face.  I  said,  "  What  have  you  there  ?  "  and 
the  reply  was,  "  A  young  bullock's  head ; " 
and  he  hastily  threw  it  into  a  box,  pulling 
down  into  shape  the  loose  hide  of  the  crea- 
ture, to  which  the  head  was.  attached.  In- 
stant^ it  changed  into  a  human  skeleton, 
and  struck  out  its  bony  arm  at  him ;  impa- 
tiently he  gave  the  object  another  thrust. 


when  it  became  clothed  with  flesh  and 
dressed  in  an  attire  similar  to  the  old  Jewidi 
costume.  Sitting  up,  or  rather  reclining  io 
the  box,  which  had  become  a  couch,  the 
strange  old  man  began  talking  very  rapidly. 
I  had  retired  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  in  a  sort  of  terror  at  the  apparition  or 
spirit,  as  I  deemed  it ;  but  noticing  that  his 
words  seemed  greatly  to  excite  his  hearer,  I 
drew  near  to  listen  to  bis  recital.  He  was 
saying,  as  I  approached, "  Your  wife  has  been 
seeking  a  separation  from  you,  not  because 
of  your  drinking  and  abuse,  but  because 
of  her  loving  another,  whom  she  hopoi  to 
marry." 

At  these  words  I  became  hotly  incensed ; 
I  defended  my  friend  and  the  purity  of  her 
motives,  .while  denouncing  the  old  man  in 
the  strongest  terms  as  a  sorcerer,  a  liar,  a  poa- 
sible  devil.  He  rose  with  some  dignity,  say- 
ing that  he  would  leave  the  house.  No  one 
opposed  his  going,  and,  opening  the  door  to 
the  kitchen,  he  asked  a  maid  there  to  assist 
him  to  the  next  neighbor's,  as  he  was  very 
feeble.    Turning  to  g;p  he  said — 

"  You  will  remember  me." 

"What  name  shall  I  know  you  byt"  I 
asked,  curtly. 

"  John  Maria,"  he  courteously  responded. 

"  A  Spaniard,  then,"  were  my  words. « 

"ITes;  remember  me;"  and  with  this  re- 
ply he  walked  feebly  away. 

Saying  to  myself:  "  I  will  see  if  you  do  not 
melt  into  the  earth,"  I  stepped  quickly  out 
the  front  door.  "Near,  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  ran  a  long  grape-arbor,  covered  thick 
with  green  leaves;  this  would  shield  pie 
from  view  while  I  walked  through  to  the 
rear  of  the  house,  where  the  stranger  had 
passed  out  Upon  entering  the  arbor  a 
strange,  misty  twilight  fell  at  once,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  deep  with  snow.  **I 
will  not  be  baffled,"  I  said,  pushing  and 
floundering  through  two  feet  of  the  "  whits 
water."  At  last,  reaching  the  end  of  the 
arbor,  it  was  again  daylight  and  summer.  I 
climbed  the  fence  and  looked  arose  the  field. 
Not  a  creature  was  in  sight,  the  neighboring 
house  looked  silent,  deserted,  and  the  land- 
scape stretched  away  and  away  into  space 
beyond.*  Returning,  I  passed  easily  through 
the  arbor,  the  snow  being  gone,  and  re-entered 
the  house.    The  maid  wlv>  i^iad4e4  iftway  the 
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man  was  there  washing  dishes,  while  relat- 
ing to  two  negro  girls  the  visit  of  the  won- 
derful spirit.  I  began  at  once  to  harangue 
yehemently  against  the  sorcerer,  relating  sto- 
ries of  India  jugglers,  to  show  that  this  was 
no  stranger  than  their  exploits.  I  remember 
only  the  subject  of  my  talk,  nothing  of  de- 
tails. One  black  girl  kept  moving  np  to 
me,  grinning  in  a  very  disagreeable  way,  I 
continually  stepping  back,  she  crowded  clos- 


er and  closer,  until,  in  some  movement  to 
avoid  her,  I  woke. 

Now,  whence  this  dream?  I  have  never 
taken  any  sort  of  opiates,  have  not  even  tast- 
ed spirits  in  years,  had  eaten  nothing  sinoe 
four  o^clock  the  previous  day,  had  read  noth- 
ing to  suggest  any  such  thoughts,  my  read- 
ing the  previous  day  having  been  reviews  of 
Edgar  iL  Poe*s  writing,  served  dry.  Whence, 
then,  and  why  the  dream  ?    aitbltb  v.  petit. 


GOMPENSiLTIOlf. 


What  I  have  sowed  that  I  shall  reap ; 

From  Jijonnd  where  seed  of  leers  is  cast 

I  can  not  gather  wheat  at  last. 
In  vain  to  plead,  in  vain  to  weep, 

With  pity  God  may  mark  my  sheaves, 
But  Law  Omnipotent  doth  reign. 

And  can  not  change  my  withered  leaves 
To  golden  grain. 

Whether  I  wonld  I  mnst  believe 
That  my  entreaties  nothing  gain; 
But  what  I  toil  for  I  obtain. 

And  what  I  give  that  I  receive ; 


Fnll  measure  pressed  to  mnnlng  o*er 
Unto  my  sonl  shall  be  returned ; 
And,  rich  or  poor,  my  future  store 
As  I  have  earned.      ' 

Vain  to  sUnd  idle,  crying,  '*  Lord  I  *' 
Tlie  exalted  good  for  which  I  yearn 
He  gives  me  gracions  leave  to  earn. 

After  the  labor  the  reward. 
Why  chide  film  for  unanswered  prayers  ? 

The  blame  is  mine  and  never  His; 
In  fruit  which  righteous  action  bears 

His  answer  is !  ▲.  l.  x. 


TWO    CLERGYMEN— FATHER    AND    SON. 

OLIVER    8WAINE    TAYLOR,    M.D.;    CHARLES    TAYLOR.    M.D.,    D.D. 


THE  following  sketches,  phrenological 
and  biographical,  are  of  two  clergymen, 
father  and  son,  whose  eminence  and  worth 
make  them  deserving  of  much  more  than 
passing  mention  in  these  pages.  Indeed,  the 
notes  on  their  respective  life-careers  will  be 
found  very  interesting.  The  venerable  father 
is  a  Presbyterian ;  the  mature  and  able  son 
is  in  the  Methodist  denomination — perhaps 
the  reader  can  distinguish  this  difference  in 
the  organizations  and  features  of  the  two 
gentlemen,  as  shown  in  their  portraits.  Both 
studied  and  practiced  medicine  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  more  devoted  calling  of  the 
minister  of  religion. 


OLIVER  SWAINB  TAYLOR,  M.D.* 

This  gentleman  has  a  most  remarkable  or- 
ganization ;  the  quality  is  very  fine,  besides 
being  compact  and  strong.    It  is  not  the 

^Deacribed  flrom  photograph,  and  a  cast  of  the  head  in 


fineness  that  is  exhibited  in  mere  softness. 
Steel  may  be  fine,  abd  yet  be  very  dense  and 
solid.  This  solidity,  combined  with  fineness, 
belongs  to  persons  who  are  enduring,  elastic, 
eflcient,  clear  in  thought  and  accurate  in 
motion,  capable  of  accomplishing  a  great 
deal  of  work  easily,  and  of  holding  on  to 
life  and  retaining  the  faculties  wHh  clearness 
and  vigor  to  old  age.  As  our  subject  is 
ninety-one  years  of  age,  it  will  be  seen  that 
bis  form  of  body  and  features  have  retained 
their  shapeliness  and  expression  remarkably 
well.  We  have  a  cast  of  the  head,  and  as  the 
hair  was  very  thin  and  laid  down  closely,  we 
get  the  exact  size  and  form  of  the  head.  By 
close  and  accurate  measurement  it  is  23} 
inches  in  circumference,  measured  around 
just  above  the  brow.  This  is  a  very  large 
head,  and  with  such  fine  quality  the  subject 
ought  to  be  noted  not  only  for  clearness  and 
vigor  of  thought,  for  refinement  and  elevation 
of  sentiment,  but,  also,  for  great  eners^  of 
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eharacter  and  strong  moral  feeling.  Obeerva 
the  length  of  the  head  from  the  opening  of 
the  ear  forward  to  the  brow,  and  then  the 
capacious  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead.  Length  of  the  head  from  the  ear 
forward  is  an  indication  of  intellectual  scope 
and  vigor,  and  the  width  and  height  of  the 
forehead  show  comprehensiyeness  of  thought, 
and  the  tendency  to  be  logical  and  thorough 


fbfce,  but  here  these  sereral  elements 
to  be  amply  dereloped  and  faarmonionsly  co- 
ordinated ;  henbe  he  was  armed  on  all  sides 
with  all  the  forces  that  dignify  and  adorn 
human  nature.  The  cast  of  the  head  shows 
great  fullness  in  the  back-head,  indicating 
uncommon  love  of  friends,  and  the  power  to 
wiA  the  affections  of  people,  especially  of 
children.    He  always  made  his  mark  on  the 


OHABLSS     TATLOB,     H.D.,     D.     D. 


in  all  inyestigations.  In  this  broad,  long,  and 
high  top-head  are  indicated  pre-eminent 
moral  sentiments,  and  this,  joined  with  his 
capacious  intellect,  lays  the  foundation  for  an 
influence  that  is  rarely  exerted  by  any  individ- 
ual  in  an  equal  degree  of  strength.  One  may 
be  great  in  intellect,  another  in  morals,  an- 
other in  executive  power,  another  in  social 


young,  and  taught  them  to  look  up  to  him  as 
a  friend  with  filial  and  fraternal  affsction. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  Cautiousness,  always 
taking  into  account  all  the  difficulties  and 
dangers,  but  executing  that  which  belongs  to 
his  position  with  courage,  fortitude,  and 
strength. 

His  Self-Bsteem  is  amply  developed,  show- 
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ing  self-reliance,  power  of  holding  himself 
ia  an  attitude  of  dignity  and  influence,  cap- 
able of  governing  and  controlling  the  minds 
of  others,  and  with  his  large  Firmness,  taking 
a  strong  and  positive  attitude  in  everything 
which  interests  him  and  demands  his  support. 
His  Conscientiousness  is  well  developed, 
indicating  justice  as  a  supreme  law  of  liis 
mind«     The  middle  and  front  part  of  the 


spirit  of  aspiration,  a  desire  to  rise  and  be 
something  worthy  of  respect 

The  cast  of  the  head  indicates  more  De- 
structiveness  and  .  Combativeness  than  the 
portrait  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  head 
is  wide  between  the  ears,  measuring  over  six 
and  a  half  inches  by  the  calipers,  and  eight 
and  a  quarter  inches  from  front  to  rear. 
This,  however,  is  not  too  wide  for  the  other 


OLIVEB    SWAINB    TATLOB,     H.D. 


top-head,  where  Veneration  and  Benevo- 
lence are  located,  is  large,  showing  strength 
of  the  devotional  feeliugj  and  strong  sympa- 
thies with  those  who  are  in  need.  The  broad 
and  high  region  of  the  crown  not  only  indi- 
cates dignity  and  power  of  governing  others, 
but  the  tendency  to  exert  an  exalting  influ- 
ence upon  the  young,  awakening  in  them  a 


developments  of  the  head,  though  strong 
enough  to  give  executiveness  and  even  se- 
verity when  circumstances  demand.  He 
would  have  made  a  very  fine  magistrate ;  he 
would  have  tempered  justice  with  mercy, 
and,  with  his  comprehensive  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers,  would  have  found  out  the  facta 
of  each  case,  and  ij^h^atjpsti^^f^ljjr^pas  in 
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relation  to  it,  and  then  he  would  have  ^>- 
plied  the  law  with  fearleaanefls  and  a  con- 
acientious  regard  to  all  concerned.  Such  an 
organization  would  adorn  any  profession, 
especially  that  of  the  ministry,  or  the  law,  es- 
pecially the  bench  in  the  latter  profession. 
He  would  be  able  as  a  statesman,  and  com- 
prehensiye  and  exact  as  a  teacher.  His  fore- 
head now  is  less  retreating  than  it  probably 
was  forty  years  ago,  the  upper  part  haying 
increased  in  size  with  his  years.  A  man  or- 
ganized with  such  a  constitution  as  his,  would 
be  likely  to  hare  an  increase  of  brain  until 
after  the  fiftieth  year.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  is  broad 
and  square,  showing  large  Mirthfulness,  a 
keen  sense  of  the  witty.  He  has,  also,  rather 
large  Ideality ;  the  temple  is  expanded  as  we 
go  backward  toward  the  hair,  and  with  his 
large  Language,  indicated  by  that  fullness 
under  the  eye,  he  would  be  likely  to  write 
eloquent  prose  or  poetry.  There  is  a  tenden- 
cy to  polish  and  adorn  whatever  he  does  and 
says.  There  are  few  men  of  seyenty-fiye  years 
of  age  whose  features  are  more  regular,  and 
which  appear  less  scarred  by  time.  His  cor- 
rect habits,  his  mental  activity,  and  his  ex- 
cellent constitution  have  combined  to  make 
his  old  age  fresh,  green,  and  fruitful  of 
thought,  sentiment,  and  ei^joyment.  It  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  state  that  these  infer- 
ences are  drawn  entirely  from  the  organiza- 
tion, as  indicated  by  portrait  and  cast,  the 
examiner  only  knowing  that  the  gentleman 
is  ninety-one  years  of  age,  and  that  he  bears 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  that  he  has 
been  a  teacher,  and  is  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

Dr.  Oliter  Swaikb  Tatlob  was  bom  in 
New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  on  December  17,  1784. 
He  was  the  eighth  of  nine  children.  The 
ages  of  the  four  longest-lived  average  ninety- 
three  years.  His  first  ancestor  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
was  William  Taylor;  his  son  Abram,and  his 
son  Abram  second,  lived  in  Concord.  Samuel, 
the  fourth  generation  from  William,  lived  at 
Dunstable.  Thaddeus,  Oliver's  father,  was 
an  early  settler  of  New  Ipswich.  His  early 
life  was  divided  between  farm-work  and 
attending  the  district  school.  His  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  intense,  and  he  employed  all 
his  leisure  moments  in  reading  and  study. 
He  mastered  the  elements  of  Latin  grammer 


in  five  days,  and  daring  the  year  read  the 
Latin  Lessons,  all  the  bucolics  of  Vligil,  pait 
of  the  Georgics,  nine  books  of  the  JSneid, 
four  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment to  Acts.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College 
in  1805.  Among  his  classmates  were  Profl 
James  Hadley,  M.D.  (father  of  the  dis- 
tinguished professors).  Dr.  Putnam,  and  Hon.  • 
Levi  Woodbury.  After  graduating,  in  1809, 
he  taught  in  the  academy  in  his  native  town, 
having  among  his  pupils  Jonas  Chickering 
.  of  piano  fame.  Rev.  Dr  .John  Wheeler,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and 
Amos  Kendall,  PostmasteivGeneral  of  the 
United  States. 

He  studied  medicine,  graduating  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1818,  and  practiced  several  yean 
in  Dover,  K.  H.,  and  Belohertown,  Mass.  At 
the  latter  place  he  married  Miss  Catharine 
Gould  Parsons,  a  distant  relative  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Timothy  Dwight  In  1817 
they  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  as- 
sociated for  five  years  with  Jeremiah  Evarts 
as  assistant  treasurer  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
and  assistant  editor  of  the  PanopfiU  (now 
the  Mimonary  Eeraid),  He  was  the  physi- 
cian in  attendance  at  the  birth  of  the  now 
distinguishecl  William  M.  Evarts. 

At  the  solicitation  of  his  early  friend. 
Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  he  was  under  appoint- 
ment as  missionary  physician  to  Ceylon  from 
1812  to  1815,  together  with  Ck>rdon  Hall, 
Adoniram  Judson,  and  Samuel  Newell,  but 
lack  of  funds  did  not  allow  the  Board  to 
send  hinu 

While  in  Boston  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  and  was 
made  superintendent  of  his  Sunday-school, 
where  his  sons,  Sidney  K  Morse,  founder  of 
the  New  York  Obmrver,  Richard  C.  Morse, 
and  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  of  telegraph  fame, 
were  teachers.  At  this  time,  also,  he  gave 
private  instruction  to  the  late  Dr.  John 
Todd,  author  of  the  "*  Student's  Manual,** 
etc.,  in  his  preparation  for  college. 

Finding  that  teaching. was  more  congenial 
with  his  tastes  than  the  practice  of  medicine, 
he  has  devoted  his  life  to  that  employment 
for  over  forty  years  in  Boston  and  Hadley, 
Mass.,  in  Homer,  Auburn,  Prattsbnrg,  and 
Henrietta,  N.  T.,  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  South  Carolina.  Among  his  pupils 
there  have  been  two  United  States  Senaton, 
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four  membenof  the  House  of  RepreaentatiTet, 
four  Judges  of  State  Supreme  Courts,  seTen 
presidents  of  colleges,  eleyen  professors,  eight 
missionaries  to  foreign  lands,  about  eighty 
ministers  of  the  Oospel,  besides  many  in  these 
and  other  important  positions,  aa4  thousands 
in  the  various  walks  of  useful  life  of  whom 
he  has  not  been  able  to  keep  an  exact  rec- 
ord. 

He  has  been  for  many  years  a  minister  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  preaching  in  con- 
nection with  teaching,  but  without  compen- 
sation and  without  a  designated  pastoral 
charge. 

He  has  always  been  remarkably  temperate, 
not  only  in  never  using  tobacco  or  ardent 
spirits,  but  in  eatinf^ — believing  that  as  many 
shorten  their  lives  by  excessive  indulgence 
in  food  as  in  strong  drink.  Consequently,  he 
has  always  made  it  a  rule  of  his  life  to  leave 
the  table  with  as  goed  an  appetite  as  he  had 
on  coming  to  it  He  takes  but  one  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee  at  any  meal,  and  seldom  drinks 
even  water,  scarcely  ever  feeling  the  sensation 
of  thrist.  He  retires  and  rises  early,  sleeps 
well,  and  walks  even  now,  when  over  ninety, 
from  one  to  three  or  four  miles  daily.  He 
has  never  been  sick,  according  to  his  rec- 
ollection, so  as  to  be  confined  to  his  bed. 
He  has  walked  twenty  miles  in  one  day  since 
he  was  eighty-four;  reads  without  glasses, 
having  never  used  them  except  occasionally 
for  fine  print. 

His  memory,  even  of  recent  events  and 
books,  is  wonderful,  and  having  been  all  his 
life  a  diligent  reader  and  student,  he  is  al- 
most a  walking  encyclopedia.  Unlike  most 
aged  people,  he  lives  as  much  in  the  present 
as  in  the  past,  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
passing  occurrences.  His  impaired  hearing 
prevents  him  from  taking  part  in  conversa- 
tion as  formerly,  and  from  continuing  in  his 
much-loved  employment  of  Bible-class  teach- 
ing, as  well  as  from  attendance  on  public 
worship. 


CHABLSS  TATLOB,  H.D.,  D.D. 

This  gentleman  has  inherited  a  most  ex- 
cellent physical  constitution,  and  the  basis 
of  the  very  best  of  health.  His  vitality 
is  abundant;  he  is  able  to  endure  severe 
labor  of  mind  or  muscle ;'  is  elastic,  execu- 
tive, and  strong.    He  has  evidently  inherited 


more  from  the  mother  than  from  the  father 
in  build,  features,  and  forehead,  and  this  in 
heritance  gives  him  excellent  digestive  pow- 
er, ability  to  recuperate  and  resupply  the. 
waste  which  labor  imposes. 

The  tone  and  tenor  of  his  intellect  is  intui- 
tive; he  reaches  after  facts,  gathers  them 
rapidly,  sees  everything  that  is  afloat,  and 
his  acquired  knowledge  seems  to  co-ordinate 
itself,  taking  its  just  position ;  and  when  he 
is  called  upon  for  an  opinion,  it  flashes  upon 
him  like  lightning  into  a  dark  room,  which 
instantly  reveals  everything  there.  His  first 
judgment  of  men  and  things  and  subjects  is 
generally  his  best,  and  if  he  goes  into  an 
elaborate  method  of  reasoning  upon  these 
intuitive  suggestions,  they  are  proved  to 
be  sound;  but  if,  unfortunately,  he  neglect 
to  follow  his  first  impressions,  l^e  has  occa- 
sion to. regret  it.  Sometimes  people  think  he 
is  superficial  because  he  snaps  up  a  judgment 
so  quickly,  and  gives  a  4^ision  without  ap- 
parent thought.  It  is  as  if  an  artist,  present- 
ed suddenly  with  a  splendid  picture,  should, 
without  a  mementos  hesitation,  say,  ^'  Beauti- 
ful.^ A  horse  fancier  does  not  need  to  stand 
and  exercise  mathematical  investigation  rela- 
tive to  a  fine  horse,  he  is  struck  with  his 
beauty  and  harmony,  and  does  not  need  to 
reason  upon  it.  He  has  the  power  to  take  in 
all  at  a  glance ;  so  our  subject  reasons  upon 
questions  which  come  up  into  the  current 
affairs  of  Ms  own  life ;  and  this,  we  say,  is 
feminine. 

Logic  is  very  certain,  but  it  is  sometimes 
slow.  Intuition,  when  it  originates  from  a 
healthy  and  well  developed  brain,  is  just  as 
certain,  and,  generally,  a  great  deal  quicker. 

If  this  gentleman  were  a  lawyer,  he  never 
would  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  He  would 
shift  position  as  a  circus-rider  can  horses,  an- 
ticipate anything  which  was  intended  as  a 
surprise,  and  whatever  he  knows  would  come 
to  his  aid. 

If  he  wero  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  and 
that  would  be  his  proper  way  to  speak,  any 
little  incident  in  the  audience  would  awaken 
a  line  of  thought  or  give  a  suggestion. 

He  is  remarkably  quick  at  repartee;  he 
enjoys  amusement,  was  always  fond  of  sport 
and  mirth,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  carried 
it  farther  than  sedate  or  impatient  people 
thought  wise  or  prudeilt.     He  can  see  the 
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force  of  and  eiijoj  a  cancature,  even  though 
it  may  be  one  which  is  aimed  at  him  or  his 
friends,  or  his  side  of  the  question. 

He  enjoys  mnsio,  is  capable  of  modulating 
his  voice  and  of  remembering  the  yoices  of 
others  for  many  years.  His  Language  is  ex- 
cellent ;  he  talks  easily,  has  only  to  consider 
his  subject  and  the  words  come  trooping  to 
his  use.  He  never  thinks  of  grammar  when 
speaking ;  it  takes  care  of  itself,  just  as  his 
language  does;  and  his  style  of  writing, 
speaking,  explaining,  is  so  pertinent,  clear, 
and  plain  that  any  one  of  common  intelli- 
gence gets  the  meaning. 

He  organizes  readily ;  he  may  not  be  con- 
sidered an  orderly  man  in  many  things,  but 
he  knows  where  bis  things  are  as  well  as  a 
shoemaker  does  when  he  throws  his  tools 
upon  one  another,  his  hand  finds  each  when 
he  wants  it  without  much  groping.  As 
a  writer  he  would  classify  his  subject  in 
an  orderly  manner.  As  a  speaker,  though 
his  topic  might  seem  to  be  involved  in 
parenthetic  statements,  his  memory  would 
hold  it,  and  bring  it  all  out  clear ;  and  if  the 
hearer  had  memory,  too,  there  would  be  no 
trouble.  He  has  generosity,  kindness,  sym- 
pathy, knowledge  of  character,  and  quick 
perception  of  disposition  and  talent  He  has 
faith  in  things  sacred  and  unseen,  and  the 
hope  that  expects  ultimate  good,  but  that 
which  belongs  to  to-morrow  and  to  next  week 
is  not  naturally  strong,  consequently  he  takes 
good  c&re  to  keep  his  afifairs  thoroughly  un- 
der his  eye,  and  trusts  very  little  to  others, 
but  much  to  himself. 

He  loves  justice,  and  insists  upon  it  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  world.  He  has  Firmness 
enough  to  be  steadfast,  and  people  who  try 
to  govern  him  think  him  stubborn. 

He  is  ambitious  to  rank  well,  and  would 
suffer  if  he  was  in  any  way  under-valued  or 
degraded.  He  cares  less  for  what  peopl^  say 
than  many  do,  but  anything  that  seriously 
aims  at  his  standing,  honor,  and  rank,  will 
be  met  and  mastered,  or  explained.  He  is 
proud,  self-reliant,  has  power  to  stand  erect 
and  face  others,  and  back  up  his  claims  to 
consideration,  and  to  protect  his  rights  and 
opinions. 

His  Cautiousness  renders  him  watchful 
rather  than  timid.  He  appreciates  property, 
and  if  he  had  been  devoted  to  business  would 


have  shown  talent  in  that  direction.  He  is 
frank  and  out-q>oken.  Mor«  policy  would 
sometimes  be  advantageous. 

His  social  nature  makes  him  friendly.  He 
wins  especially  upon  the  young;  children 
like  him,  young  people  will  always  feel  meas- 
urably at  home  in  his  presence;  and  though 
he  may  attain  to  great  age,  he  will  carry  with 
him  that  youthful  elasticity  which  will  con- 
stitute a  bond  of  union  between  him  and 
young  people.  As  a  teacher  he  wiU  seem  to 
himself)  and  largely  to  the  pupils,  to  be  on  a 
par  with  them  in  sympathy,  in  elastic  life- 
power,  in  fraternal  feeling.  Toung  people 
forget  that  he  is  twenty  years  older  than 
they  are,  and  he  sometimes  forgets  it  himself. 
His  regard  for  woman  is  strong,  and  inherit- 
ing so  much  as  he  does  from  his  mother,  he 
has  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  mind  of 
women,  and  is  trusted  and  confided  in  by 
them.  « 

We  find  here  a  very  strong  social  disposi- 
tion, the  elements  of  companionship  and  af- 
fection ;  force  of  character,  a  great  deal 
of  spirit,  energy,  enterprise,  self-reliance,  de- 
termination, and  power  of  will.  We  find  good 
moral  developments,  indicating  a  tendency 
to  seek  that  which  is  true,  just,  and  right; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  he  has  the  practical  in- 
tellect that  gathers  knowledge,  understands 
its  value,  knows  how  to  apply  it  and  make  the 
most  of  it  J  and  as  a  physician,  as  a  lawyer, 
as  a  teacher,  as  a  minister,  as  an  editor,  as  a 
practical  business  man,  he  would  need  very 
little  help  from  others  to  take  and  maintain 
a  good  rank. 

If  he  were  thrown  into  the  rougher  phases 
of  life,  among  seamen,  miners,  or  pioneers,  he 
would  retain  his  place  in  the  crowd,  and 
command  respect,  and  be  a  sort  of  leader, 
even  if  he  had  not  the  education  that  quali- 
fies a  man  to  take  a  good  rank  with  a  better 
class  of  people. 

Chablbs  Tatlob,  the  eldest  son  of  Br. 
Oliver  Swaine  Taylor,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  September  15,  1819.  His  early  ed- 
ucation was  in  the  academies  taught  by  his 
father.  Having  been  brought  up  in  the 
school-room,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  did 
not  manifest  in  his  early  youth  the  love  of 
books  that  had  characterized  his  father,  but 
he  was  a  leader  in  all  kinds  of  boyish  sports 
and  pastimes.  ^^^^^^^^^^  » 
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mercantile  to  a  professional  life,  and  bis 
Other's  means  being  rery  limited,  at  tbe  age 
of  fifteen  be  walked  most  of  the  way  from 
Prattsbnrg  to  New  York  city,  a  distance  of 
about  800  miles.  Securing  a  position  in  a 
dry  goods  store  in  a  few  days  aft^  bis  ar- 
riyal,  be  continued  witb  tbe  same  employer 
nearly  two  years.  At  tbis  time,  coming  to 
an  age  when  be  could  better  appreciate  tbe 
importance  of  a  thorough  education,  be,  with 
the  consent  of  bis  parents,  returned  to  their 
home  in  Auburn,  and  studied  so  diligently 
during  the  summer  that  in  the  fall  of  1886 
be  was  admitted,  on  examination,  to  the 
freshman  class  of  the  New  York  University. 
But  now  came  the  tug  of  war.  He  bad  but 
little  oyer  three  dollars  on  which  to  begin  a 
collegiate  course,  and  it  took  all  that  to  buy 
two  or  three  text-books.  He  obtained  a  po- 
sition in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Ohierv&r 
to  write  all  night  once  a  week  in  mailing  tbe 
weekly  issue.  Tbe  compensation  for  this 
Was  one  dollar,  which,  after  some  months, 
was  increased  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  A 
kind  family  allowed  him  the  use  of  an  attic 
room  in  a  bouse  owned  by  them  in  Spring 
Street.  They  also  loaned  him  a  few  articles 
of  crockery  and  bedding.  He  lived  on  bread 
and  molasses,  as  the  very  cheapest  diet  that 
could  be  procured.  So  cheap  was  this,  and 
so  little  did  he  eat,  often  going  hungry,  that 
he  contrived  to  save  from  bis  scanty  earnings 
seyeral  shillings  each  week,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  purchase  a  coarse  pine  table  and  a 
little  sugar-loaf  stove.  Tbe  storm  would  oft- 
en drive  through  the  dilapidated  window  of 
his  little  attic,  and  sometimes  be  would  find 
his  bed  in  tbe  morning  coyered  witb  snow. 
Tbe  bed-covering,  at  best,  was  insufficient  for 
tbe  severity  of  the  winter,  and  many  a  time 
did  he  lie  awake  the  whole  night,  being  un- 
able to  sleep  on  account  of  the  cold. 

Still  be  toiled  on,  cheerful,  hopeful,  and 
happy.  At  the  close  of  tbe  year  he  was  re- 
ported in  tbe  first  grade  in  all  bis  studies. 
For  tbe  second  year  he  secured  a  more  com- 
fortable room  in  the  University  building,  but 
continued  bis  night-work  and  coarse  diet  as 
before.  His  health  beginning  to  suffer  under 
this  regimen,  some  friends  kindly  offered  to 
board  him,  and  wait  till  be  should  graduate 
and  pay  them  then  if  he  could.  But  be  still 
continued  his  l&bor  of  a  whole  night,  and 


parts  of  others,  in  every  week,  and  thus  was 
able  to  meet  a  part  of  bis  expenses.  The 
faculty  awarded  bim  tbe  valedictory,  and  be 
graduated  in  July,  1840,  receiving  his  diplo- 
ma from  tbe  bands  of  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Frelbdgbuysen,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of 
tbe  University.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
went  to  South  Carolina,  taught  till  1844, 
paid  bis  friends  in  New  York,  and  then  en- 
tered the  Methodist  ministry,  serving  his  first 
year  at  Darlington  and  tbe  second  in  Cam- 
den, where  be  married  Miss  Charlotte  J. 
Qamewell. 

Haying  studied  medicine  in  conjunction 
witb  bis  misisterial  duties,  and  being  ap- 
pointed at  bis  own  offer  missionary  to  China, 
he  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  in  Phila- 
delphia, graduated,  and  sailed  for  China  with 
bis  wife  and  infant  son,  in  the  spring  of  1848. 
The  selection  of  tbe  field  being  left  by  the 
Board  mainly  to  himself,  Shanghai  was  fixed 
upon,  and  there  Dr.  Taylor  labored,  preach- 
ing and  dispensing  medical  relief,  for  five 
years,  until  October,  1858,  when  he  took  pas- 
sage for  his  native  lan^.  His  wife's  health 
having  failed,  she  had  preceded  bim  two 
years  before.  On  tbe  return  voyage  be  visit- 
ed tbe  island  of  St  Helena,  England,  and 
France,  and  l&nded  at  New  York  in  April, 
1854,  expecting  to  return  to  China  in  a  year. 
Tbe  state  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  health*  was  such 
that  they  both  reluctantly  felt  compelled  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  any  further  mission  work 
abroad.  Dr.  Taylor  then  accepted  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  Spartanberg  Female  College, 
in  South  Carolina,  and  afterward  became 
president  of  the  same  institution.  In  May^ 
1858,  he  was  elected  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  as  General 
Sunday-school  Secretary.  Near  the  close  of 
his  term  of  service,  tbe  war  having  interrupt- 
ed all  efficient  work  in  his  department,  he 
resigned  at  tbe  end  of  1861,  and  was  appoint- 
ed presiding  elder  of  the  Wadesboro  District 
for  four  successive  years,  and  lived  in  Cbe< 
raw,  S.  0. 

In  tbe  summer  of  1866  be  was  elected 
President  of  tbe  Kentucky  Wesleyan  Uniyer- 
sity,  and  removed  with  bis  family  to  that 
State.  During  the  four  years  of  his  piesi* 
dency  that  institution  steadily  advanced  in 
prosperity;  but  greatly  preferring  tbe  regular 
duties  of  the  ministry.  Dr.  J^^r  resigned 
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his  office,  much  to  the  regret  of  its  friends 
and  patrons,  and  a^inst  their  earnest  pro- 
testation, and  returned  to  the  pastoral  work 
in  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  the  H.  £. 
Church,  South.  In  18(59  the  degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  nuUery 


the  New  York  University.  He  is  the  anthor 
of  a  work  entitled,  '*  Five  Years  in  China," 
published  in  1860,  and  had  an  extensiye  sale. 
He  lately  completed  his  fourth  year  of  minis- 
terial serrice  in  the  town  of  Danville,  Ky., 
and  is  now  settled  at  Maysville,  Ey. 


THE    HISSION    OF    THE    HEBREW    RAGE. 


THIS  little  nation  never  before  numbered 
so  many  as  to-day.  This  was  said  by  its 
^  wu  rabbles  when  the  entire  estimate  of  Israel, 
Jbr  the  whole  world,  stood  at  5,000,000.  I 
'see  that  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  in  his  late 
work,  entitled  the  "  History  of  the  Conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science,'*  puts  down 
•5.000,000  of  Jews  for  Europe  alone,  which,  if 
correct,  would  leave  the  collective  census  for 
the  world  not  far  from  7,000,000.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  venerable  and  learned  Rabbi 
Raphael,  of  New  York,  said  to  me,  in  1863, 
that  he  believed  that  bis  people  numbered 
not  less  than  7,000,000.  But  the  proudest 
days  of  their   antiquity  could  boast  of  no 

'^  such  numbers.  This  increase  of  numbers  by 
a  people  who  lost  their  nationality  in  the 

/  first  century,  and  have  never  since  regained 
it,  is,  indeed,  the  wonder  of  history.  They 
have  strengthened  in  dispersion,  have  ab- 
sorbed what  is  most  valuable  in  the  various 
civilizations  of  the  globe,  so  that  should  Is- 
rael collectively  ever  take  possession  of  Pal- 
estine and  adjacent  territory  (for  Palestine 
would  not  be  large  enough  for  his  numbers 
now),  he  would  hold  in  his  brain  a  wider 
and  deeper  form  of  knowledge  than  ever  he 
had  before.  All  languages,  all  arts,  all  sci- 
ences would  grace  the  Holy  Land.  Shall 
that  land  again  be  the  home  of  Israel  ?  We 
know  not,  but  this  we  know,  that  should  the 
event  happen,  he  will  appear  in  a  many-sided 
strength  and  accomplishment  which  no  peri- 
od in  his  past  could  approximate  so  far  as 
numbers,  wealth,  science,  and  varied  cultiva- 
tion are  concerned. 

The  Jews  at  a  very  early  day  expressed  the 
truth  about  their  true  destiny  in  calling 
themselves  **the  chosen  people,*'  that  is, 
chosen  in  preference  to  all  other  nations  for 
the  grand  specialty.  Religion ;  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  never  omitted  to 
state  the  subject  to  which  their  calling  re- 


ferred. No  blinding  national  egotism  in  this. 
Josephine  wondered  at  the  egotism  of  the 
young  Lieutenant  Bonaparte ;  but  time,  with 
its  events,  proved  that  the  young  man  was 
only  a  close  listener  to  the  whisperings  of 
fate  in  his  own  mind.  Abraham's  egotism^ 
'*  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,"*  was  a  flash  of  light  cross- 
ing the  path  of  the  patriarch,  and  gleaming 
forth  the  future  destiny.  Was  it  a  wise 
choice  that  of  making  the  Jews  the  ^*  chosen 
people  ? " 

The  wisdom  of  every  conceivable  choice 
depends  on  the  fitness  of  the  instrument 
chosen  for  the  work  to  be  executed.  That 
which  might  be  wisely  selected  for  the  roast 
of  a  ship,  the  sill  of  a  house,  the  statue  of  a 
hero,  or  the  commemorative  monument  of  a 
battle,  could  be  no  less  than  foolishly  chosen 
if  taken  for  a  fishing-rod,  a  fence,  or  a  street 
pavement  God  being  in  humanity  even 
more  consciously  than  in  nature,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  He  takes  an  outside 
position  from  which  to  make  His  elections. 
It  was,  then,  a  wise  choice,  a  sacred  calling 
being  sown  in  the  spiritual  genius  of  Israel, 
and  for  its  full  development  the  fitting  geo- 
graphical conditions  were  seasonably  be- 
stowed. 

The  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  Israel  for  the 
unfolding  of  religion  in  its  monotheistic 
form,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  was 
covered  by  polytheism,  stands  justified  by  the 
following  considerations: 

1.  The  strong  religious  temperament  and 
central  tendency  of  religion  in  the  race,  which 
has  a  historical  vindication  that  now  lacks 
less  than  two  centuries  of  completing  a  peri- 
od of  four  thousand  years.  Each  centuij, 
and  each  half  century  of  that  long  period 
have  afforded  evidence  of  an  all-controlling 
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religious  oonsciousnesa  JsraePs  telf-isolation 
is  as  marked  to-day  as  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  only  reason  he  now  assigns  for 
it  is  the  ancient  one,  namely.  Religion.  When 
Israel  fought  for  territory  to.  settle  on,  the 
reason  he  assigned  for  his  wars  was,  that 
idolatry  might  be  crushed,  and  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  might  be  established ;  and 
for  the  reference  of  the  territory  he  had  ac- 
quired, he  stoutly  urged  his  religious  reason 
clear  up  to  the  last  Roman  invasion,  each 
battle  being  for  the  Faith^  and  the  idea  of 
country  being  always  subordinate  to  this, 
and  important  on  account  of  it.  All  Jewish 
heroism  wears  this  religious  hue,  contrasting 
so  strongly  with  the  patriotism  and  heroism 
of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. 

The  compact  or  Covenant  established  at 
Mt  Sinai,  the  people  being  one  party  to  it, 
and  an  unseen  being  the  other,  whom  fkith 
only  could  make  real,  proves  the  great 
strength  of  the  religious  element;  Greeks, 
Romans,  Persians,  could  not  have  been  held 
together  a  dozen  years  by  such  a  constitution, 
nor  would  they  have  entered  into  it.  But 
the  Jews  felt  its  power  for  ages,  and  looked 
back  to  it  with  even  more  deference  than  to 
the  Garden  of  Eden. 

2.  The  tenacity  of  this  race  in  holding  on 
to  its  ideas,  and  its  adamantine  toughness  for 
endurance  against  all  the  casualties  of  time, 
place  Israel  at  the  head  of  all  the  nations  for 
the  qualifications  needed  by  his  task.  The 
tenacity  of  ideas  is  manifested  in  a  self-isola- 
tion of  nearly  four  thousand  years*  standing; 
in  a  persistent  advocacy  of  simple  monothe- 
ism, and  a  Messianic  period  in  the  future 
from  which  the  little  nation  has  never  sev- 
ered. It  is  hard  work  to  convert  ^  Jew,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it,  for  a  nation  that  could  be 
easily  converted  to  a  new  set  of  principles 
had  been  no  fit  custodian  of  the  Unity  of 
Gk}d  in  a  world  deluged  by  polytheism. 

Goethe  said  that  at  the  judgment  seat  of 
nations  the  ruling  question  is,  **  What  nation 
endures  t  '*  And  under  this  test  the  Jews  go 
off  with  the  prize.  God's  work  was  a  long 
work,  not  a  day's  work,  nor  a  century's ;  and 
as  nations  differ  widely  in  the  power  to  en- 
dure, it  was  necessary  to  choose  the  most 
lasting  timber  in  the  forest  of  nations,  the 
real  hickory.    Chestnut,  palm,  and  sycamore 


would  not  do.  Thus  the  national  or  race- 
life  of  this'  people  was  well  indemnified 
against  extinction,  and  though  their  calami- 
ties and  reverses  have  had  no  equal  in  the 
history  of  cotemporary  nations,  or  any  other, 
they  *'  still  live  "  to  count  the  proudest  census 
that  ever  was  claimed  for  this  people. 

8.  The  wisdom  of  the  choice  is  enhanced 
by  the  consideration  that,  in  addition  to  the 
qualities  I  have  named,  the  nation  was  al- 
ways a  numerically  rniaU  one;  for  a  large 
nation  could  not  so  well  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  idolatrous  and  secular  currents  of  the 
world,  nor  have  concentrated  its  genius  so 
intensely,  nor  cohered  so  closely  through  the 
long  ages  of  self-isolation — an  isolation  de- 
manded by  the  task  Israel  was  called  to  ac- 
complish. 

Religion,  therefore,  found  its  highest  ex- 
pression or  revelation  among  the  Jews  as 
naturally  as  art  found  its  highest  expression 
among  the  Greeks.  What  is  the  test  of 
genius  ?  I  know  of  none  more  sure  and  just 
than  that  offered  by  Goethe  in  these  words : 
**It  is  that  productive  power  which  leads 
to  actions  that  can  show  their  faces  before 
God  and  men,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
have  results  and  duration ;  there  is  in  them 
a  productive  power  which  works  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  which  it  will 
take  a  very  long  time  to  exhaust  and  con- 
sume." For  nations  and  individuals  the 
good  criterion  is  here  presented,  and  Israel, 
judged  by  it,  stands  in  religious  genius  as 
far  above  other  nations  as  his  own  prophetic 
utterances  placed  him  in  the  most  exalted 
moments  of  patriotic  eloquence.  The  old 
religious  literatures  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  the  Tedic  Scriptures  of  India,  were  too 
shallow  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  nations  of 
the  West  Only  a  few  scholars  have  ever 
been  able  to  read  the  Vedas,  but  the  Bible 
strikes  popular  chords,  notwithstanding  its 
antiquity;  urges  justice  and  chastity  with 
continual  emphasis,  and  it  advocates  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  through 
the  entire  circle  of  its  prophetic  teachings. 

Whatever  deference  inay  be  paid  to  the 
historical  criticism  of  Bishop  Colenso  and 
others,  very  few,  if  any,  will  deny  that  the 
Bible  furnishes  the  essential  facts  of  Israel's 
career ;  that  the  Jews  were  once  Egyptians ; 
that  the  Exodus,  a^d.^.or|rgn|z^i^5)g1|(^na- 
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tional  form,  implied  a  leader  and  organiser; 
that  they  met  warlike  reeistance*  by  the  abo- 
rigines, or  Canaanites ;  that  they  were  inyad- 
ed  and  sometimes  conquered  by  other  na- 
tions ;  that  the  Prophets  were  not  myths,  but 
men;  that  the  Jews  are  no  more  without 
their  essential  record  than  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans are;  that  the  Primitiye  Christianity 
appeared  iu  Judea  when  claimed,  and  that 
the  Hebrew  race  has  ever  been  loyal  through 
the  ages  (except  certain  ancient  lapses  into 
idolatry)  to  its  great  truth,  the  Unity  of  God, 
will  be  conceded.  The  great  question  is, 
''  Was  Israel's  mission  a  success  ? "  If  it  was, 
as  the  facts  prove,  then  it  becomes  no  more 
than  children's  play  to  waste  time  on  the 
method  of  crossing  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Jordan,  of  the  pageant  of  Sinai,  either  as 
natural  or  supernatural.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible that  the  exceu  of  strength  in  the 
Hebrew  religious  element  should  have  left 
the  national  narratiye  uncolored  by  the  hues 
of  the  miraculous.  No  matter  for  that 
**  Was  his  mission  a  success  ?  Is  it  yet  end- 
ed ?  What  part  shall  Israel  act  in  the  drama 
of  the  future?"  These  are  questions,  in- 
deed, superseding  all  others  in  relation  to 
him. 

So  strict  was  the  loyalty  of  the  Hebrew 
race  to  the  Unity  of  God,  that,  though  the 
converts  to  Christianity  were  chiefly  Jews  at 
the  first,  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  in  Ckntile 
cities  into  which-  a  Jewish  colony  had  en- 
tered and  settled,  the  Jews  totally  ceased  to 
be  converted  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  Church  to  ally  itself  with  pagan- 
ism, and  to  introduce  Trinitarian  ideas.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
to  Christianity  had  been  utterly  impossible 
if  the  Christianity  he  saw  had  been  any  other 
than  the  simple  Unity  of  God  and  the  son- 
ship  of  Jesus,  the  Christ.  He  would  have 
fought  more  effectively  than  Nestor  did,  a 
Christianity  that  should  have  talked  of  the 
"  blessed  Mother  of  God."  This  tendency  to 
the  paganization  of  Chrbtianity  never  had  an 
ally  in  the  Jews ;  on  the  contrary,  they  sym- 
pathized with  the  monotheistic  movement  of 
Mohammed  in  the  seventh  century  and  on, 
bringing  into  play  their  old  hatred  of  idolatry, 
believing  that  the  worship  of  Jesus  as  God, 
or  of  Mary  as  God's  mother,  to  be  as  much 
idolatry  and  treason  to  their  religious  ante- 


cedents as  were  the  worship  of  Hokxik  or 
Baal.  On  tiie  rock  they  staad  today, and 
pagl^li^ed  Christendom  must  strive  in  vain 
to  convert  the  Jew  to  its  doctrines. 

But  again,  looking  back  into  Israeli  an- 
tiquity, it  is  plain  that  the  clear  little  lUl  of 
Judaism,  which  about  2,000  b.o.,  as  U  was 
represented  by  Terah  and  Abraham,  journey- 
ing southward  from  Mesopatamia,  had  in  it 
all  the  essential  qualities  it  possessed  when 
it  widened  into  a  river,  and  after  that  into 
the  sea  of  a  national  life.  The  Unity  of  God 
was  present  then.  So  was  the  hatred  of  idol- 
atry. So  was  the  dearly-cherished  self-isola- 
tion, and  the  hope  of  a  great  future,  which 
soon  began  to  dawn  on  Abraham  and  his 
group  of  kindred. 

But  in  the  servile  condition  of  bondmen  in 
Egypt,  for  215  years  (Antiq.  11, 16,  2)  the 
Hebrews  grew  to  far  greater  numbers,  learned 
the  essential  elements  of  the  foremost  civili- 
zation then  in  the  world,  and  immediately 
after  the  Exodus  began  to  dhow  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  national  consciousness  of  having 
an  independent  part  to  act  on  the  area  of  his- 
tory. The  Exodus  was  a  great  event;  the 
land  of  bondage  had  been  a  univondty  to 
them ;  and  Israel  carried  out  of  Egypt  not 
only  his  greatest  multitude  up  to  that  time, 
but  his  freedom,  his  determination  to  act  a 
high  and  peculiar  part  among  the  nations, 
and  a  form  of  statesmanship  and.  religious 
arrangement  suited  to  his  condition.  The 
Jews  had  no  small  share  of  originality,  bat, 
like  our  own  Thirteen  Colonies,  they  drew 
many  things  from  the  country  they  came 
from. 

The  farther  back  one  goes  into  history,  the 
more  imbecile  the  people  seem  as  respects 
the  ability  to  organize  a  great  enterprise. 
Even  now*great  enterprises  are  impossible 
without  the  agency  of  a  leading  man,  who 
inspires  the  masses  with  his  own  ideas  and 
hopes.  That  the  Hebrews  were  once  Egyp- 
tians I  hold  to  be  about  as  evident  as  that 
the  men  and  women  of  our  Thirteen  Ool<mies 
were  once  Englishmen  and  English  women. 
The  Exodus  without  its  ^osee,  or  organizer^ 
had  been  the  greatest  impossibility.  The 
Assyrians,  rivals  and  neighbors  of  the  Jews, 
never  disputed  the  emigration  from  Egypt, 
and  to-day  are  as  firm  in  that  belief  as  the 
Jews  themselves.    The  forms  of  architecture. 
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the  sacrificial  worthip,  the  sacerdotal  cos- 
tume, the  occasional  idolatries,  and  the  judi- 
cial or  legal  arrangements,  testify  for  them- 
selves in  fuYor  of  an  educational  source  in 
Egypt.  Fortunately  was  it  for  Inrael  that 
the  ablest  civilization  in  this  world  thus  lay 
behind  him,  and  that  its  sources  became 
tributary  to  the  success  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth. Neither  Moses  nor  the  com- 
monwealth had  been  possible  without  this 
aid.  But  the  Jew  never  lost  cither  the  purity 
of  his  blood  or  the  full  originality  of  his 
Semitic  genius  by  his  215  years  of  residence 
in  Egypt,  or  by  any  derivation  of  customs 
thence,  after  the  Exodus. 

When  the  demand  was  made  on  Pharoah 
to  let  the  Hebrews  go  out  free,  no  other  rea- 
son was  assigned  for  the  emancipation  than 
the  religious  one.  No  other  was  thought  of. 
The  right  of  man  to  his  freedom  on  grounds 
of  natural  justice  was  no  part  of  the  creed  of 
the  nations.  Freedom,  and  a  fit  country  to 
live  in,  are  the  first  conditions  of  a  normal 
development,  nomadic  life  and  slavery  being 
equally  opposed  to  this  end.  Canaan  was  to 
be  their  territory,  a  location  which  favored  a 
certain  isolation  from  the  currents  of  the 
world,  and  thereby  diminished  the  danger  of 
their  being  drawn  into  the  idolatrous  deluges 
of  polytheism.  At  the  juncture  of  the  He- 
brew emancipation  the  consciousness  of  a 
purely  religious  mission  held  Israel  with  a 
firm  grasp,  and  the  ple^laid  before  the  throne 
of  Pharoah  was  the  religious  destiny  of  the 
people  he  was  oppressing,  the  words  used 
being  again  and  again,  **Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Let  my  people  go  that  they  may  serve 
ffw''— Ex.  viii.  1,  20;  ix.  1,  13;  x.  8. 

So  old  is  the  title  of  the  Hebrews  to  relig- 
ious rank  and  position,  that  there  would  be 
no  sense  whatever  in  calling  them  Protest- 
ants, no  more,  indeed,  than  there  would  be 
in  calling  them  Catholics.  Their  position 
was  clearly  defined  at  least  2,400  years  before 
the  Catholic  Church  existed  as  an  institution 
under  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  at  least 
8,500  years  before  the  voice  of  Luther  had 
been  heard  in  the  land  of  the  home  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  His  standpoint  in 
religion  hat  always  been  comparatively  ex- 
alted, and  far  more  than  is  true  of  his  oppo- 
nents, he  has  been  free  from  the  cbaige  of 
idolatry. 


Samuel  Sharpe,  and  some  eminent  Epryptol- 
ogists,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Egyptian 
priesthood  held  to  the  Unity  of  Qod  strictiv, 
and  allowed  the  initiated  to  entertain  the 
same  truth  under  strong  oaths  of  secreiy 
never  to  reveal  this  grand  and  highest  or' 
mysteries.  Before  the  masses  they  arrayed  a 
huge  symbolism,  conveying,  through  the 
senses,  certain  instructions.  But  the  ^'  deep 
and  the  hidden  wisdom,"  doubtless,  lay  in 
the  priesthood ;  and  if  certain  inscriptions 
can  be  trusted,  the  Unity  of  God  stood  at 
the  center  of  such  concealed  wisdom.  How 
much  of  all  this  Moses  may  have  learned 
when  in  Egypt  (and  Josephus  is  of  opinion 
that  he  ranked  in  the  priesthood  of  that 
country),  we  can  not  tell.  But  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  idea  which  the  initiated  so 
carefully  kept  to  themselves,  his  ancestors 
had  held  as  an  open  truth.  But  taking  this 
in  whatever  way  the  reader  likes,  the  move 
ment  Moses  inaugurated  stood  out  as  the 
boldest  and  most  democratic  the  world  had 
seen  in  the  direction  of  the  highest  knowl- 
edge, and  of  popular  prerogative.  He  an- 
nounced the  democracy  of  his  intention  when 
he  said  to  his  people,  **  I  will  make  you  a 
nation  of  priests,''  that  is,  ^*  I  will  see  that 
every  one  of  you,  so  far  as  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned, is  among  the  initiated.  What  others 
conceal  I  will  publish.  You  shall  be  a 
knowing  and  a  consecrated  people."  And, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
a  state  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  one  God, 
and  the  duty  of  educating  all  its  members  in 
a  knowledge  of  His  commands  became  obli- 
gatory on  all  generations.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  greatest  theocrat  of  an- 
tiquity should  also  have  been  by  £ftr  its 
greatest  democrat,  and  be  so  proven  both  by 
his  words  and  acts. 

It  is  common  for  philosophical  writers  on 
religion  to  speak  of  the  Hebrew  conception 
of  Deity  as  anthropamorphie,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  since  the  Jews  were  Orient- 
alists, and  the  opposite  of  such  conceptions 
have,  from  remotest  times,  won  position  in 
Oriental  lands.  The  Jew  was  never  an  ah- 
itraet  contemplater,  never  lost  his  feet  by  the 
overwhelming .  infiuence  of  the  Infinite,  nor 
took  in  any  conception  of  God  which  did  not 
comport  with  the  intensest  practical  energy. 
Brahme,  the  all-difiused,  eternally-idle,  wU^ 
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]o88,  <20M^lei8,  but  the  eternally-cootemplMtiye 
God  of  the  HindiMi  could  be  no  Qod  for  a 
Jew.  His  God  bad  to  be  ^e  infinite  fonn 
of  himself— an  almighty  Wcrh&r^  whose  eye 
never  slept  His  geographical  surroundings 
had  in  them  the  bold  reliefii  of  definite  form, 
Rliarp  points,  rugged  steeps,  and  narrow 
roads,  and  so  utterly  unlike  the  boundless 
plains  and  gloomy,  interminable  forests  of 
India,  that  the  personal  and  the  finite  held 
their  ground  as  against  the  impersonal  and 
the  infinite,  which  naturally  had  the  up- 
per hand  in  the  higher  contemplations  of 
India. 

fiut  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  which  transcend  the  an- 
thropomorphic conception  of  God,  and  yet 
as  best  agreeing  with  the  predominant  trait 
of  the  Hebrew  nature,  that  of  continuous  ac- 
tiyity  from  vnUl  and  end^  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  Jewish  conceptions  of  Deity  seemed 
strongly  human.  I  might  say  that  to  the 
Jewish  mind  God  was  what  Swedenborg  so 
often  styles  the  Infinite  Man.  It  is  the  indo- 
lent, dreamy  nations  that  are  apt  to  inrest 
their  idea  of  the  Supreme  Divinity  in  some 
pantheistic  form  of  expression,  passionless, 
purposeless,  and  in  eternal  repose. 

India  and  Egypt  from  remotest  times 
abounded  in  the  gloomy  spirit  of  monkhood, 
of  severe  asceticism,  private  meditation,  pen- 
ance, and  prayers.  Isolation  from  the  world 
for  the  soul's  sake  was  common  to  both  these 
countries.  But  the  Jew  did  not  drink  in 
this  spirit,  having  too  much  vigor  and  health 
in  his  nature  for  a  life  spent  in  conventism. 
Conventism  never  originated  in  Judea.  It 
came  from  the  Aryan  stock.  Christendom 
got  it  thence,  for  Christianity,  within  the 
bounds  of  its  native  Palestine,  was  as  inno- 
cent of  convents  as  it  was  of  pantheons.  The 
world  was  too  good  a  thing  for  him  to  aban- 
don, and  the  energies  of  his  nature,  so 
strongly  invited  out  by  the  objective  fields 
of  industry  and  traffic,  could  by  no  possibil- 
ity be  content  within  the  walls  of  convents. 
Moses  had  cities  of  refuge  for  the  man-slayer, 
but  vdh/ere  and  vikeh  did  he  found  the  mon- 
astery for  the  aid  of  the  gloomy  pietist  and 
devotee  ?  Neiher  Egypt  nor  India  were  able 
to  throw  their  gloomy  shadows  over  Israel's 
hale  and  buoyant  genius. 

K.  O.   HOLLAND. 


THE    GHBI8T    IN    REASON. 

"TTTHEN  the  Greek  artist  undertook  to 
VV     represent  on  canvas  the  tragic  scene 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,   he  employed 
every  secret  of  his  talent  in  heightening  ^e 
expression  of  grief  upon  the  faces  of  the 
assistants ;  but  when  he  came  to  that  of  Aga- 
memnon, he  drew  a  vail  over  it,  for  he  felt 
that  the  depth  of  a  father's  despair  under 
such  circumstances  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  pencil.    There  is  one  other  character, 
gentleman,  in  Scripture,  which  should  now 
be  presented  to  you  as  a  summary  of  all  that 
I  have  said,  but  I  dare  not  make  the  attempt. 
What  language  can  delineate,  or  pretend  to 
give  an  idea  of  perfection  ?    What  early  ma- 
turity !    While  yet  a  child,  He  astonishes  the 
wisest  by  His  learning.    What  docility  to  Hia 
parents!    What  affection  for  His  friends  I 
What  indulgence  to  the  fallen  I    What  sym- 
pathy with  female  weakness  and  infant  in- 
nocence I    What    faultless   purity    of   life! 
With  all  this  gentleness,  what  unshrinking 
severity  for  vice  I    With  all  this  innocence, 
what  unerring  sagacity  !    In  this  lowly  con- 
dition, whfkt  power  of  thought,  what  elera- 
tion  of  sentiment,  what  grace  and  charm  of 
language  I    **  Never  man  spake  as  He  spake." 
In  ^is  doctrine,  what  before  unheard  of,  no- 
thought  of  wisdom — the   wisdom  not   of 
books,  but  of  the  heart  I    "  I  give  unto  jou 
a  new  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  mn- 
other.'    In  conduct,  what  unafiected  self-aac- 
rificel    "Father,  forgive  them;  they  know 
not  what  they  do."    Whence,  then,  comes  this 
moral  phenomenon,  still  more  strange,  and, 
on  ordinary  principles,  more  inexplicable  than 
the  one  just  alluded  to  t    K  the  history  be 
true,  how  happens  it  that  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  circumstances  have  brought  out  this 
grand  result?    If  false,  how  is  it  that  a  few 
illiterate  persons  have  invented  a  character, 
which  to  invent  would  be,  in  one  form,  to  i^ 
alizef    Answer,  once  more,  infidelity  I    An- 
swer, once  more,  skepticism  I  Infidelity,  8kq>- 
ticism,  have  answered.     The  force  of  truth 
long  since  tore  from  the  lips  of  one  of  their 
ablest  champions  the  reluctant  confession.. 
Hear  it  in  the  words  of  Rousseau : 

"  Socrates  Ured  and  died  like  s  phlloeoplier ; 
JeeoiOhilrtUTed  uA,  died  like  s  QodI** 

ALBXAKQBB. 
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YOU  will  be  surprised  to  learn  who  they 
are,  and  if  you  knew  me  would  at  once 
conclude  that  all  human  probabilities  were 
against  my  ever  having  received  benefit  from 
$ueh  enscunpUs,  For  intelligence  to  gain  wis- 
dom from  ignorance,  for  an  educated  person 
to  receive  polish  from  association  with  a  lower 
and  uncouth  caste,  sounds  paradoxical ;  yet 
the  Scriptures  declare  ''  God  hath  chosen 
the  toeak  things  of  the  world  and  such  as  are 
despised  to  confound  the  wise,'*  and  with  Q^e 
the  /act  remains  that  these  very  instrument- 
alities have  wrought  for  me,  (who  call  my- 
self *'  intelligent  and  educated,*' )  incalcula- 
ble good.  To  prove  this  I  will  briefly  cir- 
cumstantialize  my  own  character  and  that  of 
these  humble  reformers  of  my  life.  My  father 
was  a  slave-holder,  who  brought  me  up  on 
large  expectations  to  be  &  practical  do-nothing. 
For  my  four  years  at  college  and  two  at  the 
university  I  had  nothing  to  show  but  a 
smattering  of  classical  loi*e,  a  swaggering 
manner,  and  an  unbridled  propensity  for 
drinking  spirits,  smoking  and  chewing  to- 
bacco. I  came  home  to  flourish  around  with 
thoughtless,  reckless  companions  like  myself, 
sons  of  rich  planters ;  for  poor  youths  I  utter- 
ly disdained  as  quite  beneath  me.  With  my 
set  I  soon  learned  to  regard  cards  and  flirta- 
tions, with  frequent  nocturnal  orgies,  as  the 
prime  enjoyments  of  life.  I  eventually  be- 
came engaged  to  a  young  lady  with  whom 
I  bad  merely  intended  to  flirt,  but  being  ad- 
vised by  a  married  friend  of  mine  that  a 
union  with  her  would  be  a  good  pecuniary 
investment,  I  easily  persuaded  her  to  a  clan- 
destine marriage,  but  after  I  had  taken  this 
decisive  step  I  found  that  my  rich  father-in- 
law  was  even  less  inclined  than  my  own 
father  to  indulge  me  in  my  idle  and  extrava- 
gant habits.  After  two  years  of  complete  de- 
pendence on  them,  nYy  pride  compelled  me  to 
seek  a  situation  as  clerk.     In  six  months  I 


was  discharged  for  incompetency,  and  hav- 
ing spent  the  remainder  in  inaction,  on  the 
following  New  Year's  Day  my  wife's  father 
settled  on  her  a  small  farm,  and  emphatically 
bade  me  "  go  to  work."  I  **  knocked  along," 
as  they  say  in  the  country  when  a  man  don't 
make  anything,  and  gets  poorer  from  year 
to  year,  till  I  became  the  father  of  several 
children,  and  a  bloated  tippler  and  cross- 
grained  dyspeptic  from  my  sensual  indul- 
gences. About  this  time  our  family  received 
two  additions — a  small  white  boy  and  an  old 
black  man.  The  former  was  an  orphan 
waif  whom  my  wife  secured  to  take  care  of 
her  baby,  and  old  Jacob  was  induced  through 
her  influence  to  attempt  to  crop  with  me. 
"  Little  Sam  "  was  as  homely  a  scrap  of  hu- 
manity as  you  could  well  conceive  of;  a 
cross-eyed,  sprawl-featured,  freckle-faced  mite 
of  a  chap,  nervous,  and  badly  made.  Yet 
the  sti-ange,  brown-eyes  had  a  most  beaming, 
innocent,  lovely  expression.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  a  rough  time  in  life,  and  took  the 
hard  usage  and  scraps  from  our  table,  a  poor 
pallet,  and  constant  tendance  on  three  puny, 
exacting  children,  as  quite  a  matter  of  course, 
as,  indeed,  only  something  to  be  made  the 
best  of.  And  he  did  make  the  best  of  it. 
He  would  roll  off  his  pallet  at  peep  of  day 
the  coldest  winter  morning,  and  fall  to  whist- 
ling while  he  made  the  fire  for  me  to  get  up 
by.  He  loved  and  humored  the  children  in- 
to being  sweet-tempered,  and  performed  his 
various  duties,  dish- washing,  floor-scrub! >ing, 
wood-cutting,  with  heiirty  good  will,  while 
to  my  often  conflicting  commands  and  fre- 
quent faultfinding,  he  opposed  only  a  cheer- 
ful, complying  spirit,  till  I  grew  ashamed  of 
myself.  He  had  never  heard  of  politeness, 
yet  exhibited  its  very  essence  in  an  unselfish 
and  ever  cordial  consideration  for  others.  His 
ideas,  too,  of  right,  all  uncultured  as  he  was, 
often  put  my  own  to  the  blush  by  their  loftier 
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•tandarcL  If  Sam  found  ripe  grapes  or  a 
tqnirrel^s  board  of  nats  in  the  woods,  he  in- 
Tariablj  carried  them  home  to  the  childmi 
before  tatting  one  himself.  Haying  under- 
taken to  teach  him  to  read,  his  eager,  pains- 
taking, patient  efforts  became  to  me  the  most 
potent  sermons  erer  preached,  forcibly  re- 
buking my  own  irritable,  passionate  temper. 
It  was  with  considerable  hesitancy  I  yielded 
to  my  wife's  desire  to  take  old  Jacob  to  crop 
with  me.  I  preferred  to  rent  my  land,  and 
iiye  in  itarved  gmUxUty  on  the  income.  I 
was  disposed  to  feel  resentful  to  all  freedmen, 
since  their  emancipation  had  destroyed  the 
great  expectations  to  which  I  had  been  raised ; 
but  Ella's  continual  praise  of  old  Jacob 
gradually  opened  my  eyes  to  his  good  quali- 
ties, and  haying  thrown  aside  pr^udieej  1 
soon  came  to  reyere  him  ar  one  of  the  best 
men  I  eyer  knew.  He  was  a  thorough-going 
Christian,  yet  he  could  not  read  the  Bible, 
rarely  went  to  church,  and  neyer  ^got 
happy,''  as  the  darkeys  say.  He  was  simply 
truthful,  honest,  peaceable,  industrious,  and 
did  to  othen  as  he  mti$t  baye  wished  they 
would  do  to  him.  Freedom  had  been  no 
boon  to  him.  He  had  not  prospered  under 
it  All  the  fruit  of  his  labor  had  been  in- 
yeigled  from  him  by  the  unprincipled  parties 
with  whom  he  had  dealt.  His  wife,  a  woman 
much  younger  than  himself,  had  robbed  him 
and  run  away ;  his  father-in-law  had  fleeced 
him,  and  his  oyer-reaching  nephews  had 
trcuM  him  out  of  his  little  all.  So  when  he 
came  to  me  he  hadn't  decent  clothes  to  coyer 


him.  He  worked  early  and  late,  always  bad 
jobs  to  do  of  rainy  days,  made  his  old  rags 
answer  rather  than  go  in  debt,  and  was  satis- 
fied with  one  meal  a  day. 

I  remember  one  Sunday  eyening,  as  I  lay  on 
the  bed  half  asleep,  being  roused  by  old 
Jacob's  sobs.  My  wife  was  reading  him  tlic 
words  of  King  Dayid  on  the  loss  of  his  child : 
"  I  can  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to 
me.^ 

^  Thank  you.  Miss  Ella,"  said  be,  when  he 
regained  his  yoice,  ^  That's  my  comfort;  Fit 
say  them  words  ober  to  myself  night  and 
day.  I  neyer  had  but  one  child,  Miss  Ella, 
and  I  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  were  born ; 
he  took  sick  and  die,  and  I  nebber  lub  dis 
world  since.  I'm  jist  traycling  through  it, 
and  Pm  gwine  try  not  to  get  out  of  paUsnce^ 
for  I  know  PI  I  see  my  baby  artor  awhile,^ 

Little  by  little  I  fell  into  old  Jacob's  ways 
and  imbibed  boy  Sam's  spirit;  and  by  the 
tflne  we  had  got  our  crop  haryested,  in  the 
late  and  loyely  fall,  tobacco-bags  and  pipes 
had  disappeared  from  the  mantle,  jiigs  of 
whiskey  no  longer  offended  my  wife's  deli- 
cate senses,  and  the  brutish  oath  and  ft&M- 
pKemouM  expression  had  become  fortiffA  tfi 
my  lips.  I  had  begun  woriring  on  the  surv 
foundation  embodied  in  the  pithy  maxim, 
^  Pay  as  you  go ;"  but  my  first  earnings,  after 
my  first  debts  were  cancelled,  I  inyested  in 
comfortable  suite  for  old  Jacob  and  little 
Sam.  If  ever  I  gain  heayen,  there  will  be  otu 
more  star  in  the  crown  of  the  former,  and  a 
sweet  note  added  to  little  Sam's  song  of 
rejoicing,      tibginia  duraht  cotikotoh. 


FAMILY    LETT£BS-N»*    6* 

To  MT  Critic  m  thb  Ssftem beb  Number  of  the  Joubnal  who  has 

'*  Est  to  Womah's  Success." 


BERN  TbSTIHQ  Ml 


Mt  Dbab  Friend  : 

IS  the  ''  Key  "  really  a  failure,  then  ?  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  say,  in  apology  for  any 
seeming  pretension,  that  I  neyer  presumed 
to  ofier  a  key  to  woman's  success,  but  our 
honored  editor,  finding  the  article  in  question 
without  other  name  than  a  ^  Letter,'^  ad- 
dressed to  the  unhappy  sister  who  feels  her- 
self denied  a  proper  place  and  mission  in  the 
worid,  conferred  on  it  the  dignity  of  a  title 
which  has  misled  you,  so  far  as  it  appears  an 
assumption  to  solye  and  settle  a  question 


that  its  subjects  seem  resolyed  neyer  shall  be 
perfectly  and  finally  settled.  Possibly,  had 
you  taken  the  trouble  to  reyiew  my  subse- 
quent letter  to  the  brother  who  objects  to  the 
extension  of  woman's  priyileges,  you  might 
baye  found  the  injustice  of  which  you  com- 
plain in  some  degree  modified  and  counter- 
balanced, though  I  am  not  sure  on  that  point, 
seeing  how  strongly  we  all  are  prejudiced  in 
fayor  of  our  own  yiews  in  matters  where  o«r 
feelings  are  deeply  enlifted. 
Kow,  I  will  not  mil 
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plaint  of  words  misquoted  And  meaning 
'penrerted,  because  that  fact,  if  it  exists,  out- 
side of  a  quick  and  morbidly  sensitive  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  wrong,  will  be  clear- 
ly apparent  to  all  fsiir-minded  persons  who 
may  take  interest  enough  in  the  subject  to 
give  it  a  candid  and  impartral  consideration. 
Nor  will  I  attempt  to  meet  singly  and  com- 
pletely .the  charges  and  objections  brought 
against  mc,  because  I  should,  thereby,  make 
this  letter  too  much  one  of  self-defense  and 
justification  for  the  entertainment  and  profit 
of  the  general  reader,  who  is  not  supposed  to 
be  specially  concerned  in  personal  differences 
of  opinioa,  requiring  for  adjustment  tedious 
explanations,  repetitions,  afilrmationa,  and 
denials. 

But  I  would  like  just  here,  my  friend,  to 
extend  to  you  my  hand  in  grateful  acknowl- 
edgement and  appreciation  of  every  just, 
bonest,  out-spoken  word  of  criticism  passed 
upon  my  judgment  of  woman's  rights  and 
duties;  a  judgment,  you  understand,  not 
offered  as  altogether  wise,  perfect,  and  ab- 
solutely final,  or  as,  in  any  sense,  a  "  key  "  to 
a  difficult  and  complicated  situation,  but 
simply  as  a  suggestion  wherein  a  few,  per- 
haps, from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  lot,  might  find  a  ray  of  light,  a  pulse 
of  strength,  a  thrill  of  inspiration,  which, 
though  only  momentary  in  its  influence, 
might  possibly  lift  them  over  some  present 
obstacle  that  impeded  their  progress  in  the 
direction  in  which  all  earnest  and  aspiring 
souls  are  forever  striving. 

Evidently  we  do  not  disagree  as  to  the 
end,  but  we  differ  as  to  the  best  methods  and 
measures  for  attaining  that  end.  There  is 
no  objection  to  such  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion, I  am  sure.  Those  to  whom  your  means 
are  adapted  will  follow  you  with  groans, 
lamentations,  reproaches,  appeals,  storming 
the  air  with  outcries  of  wrongs,  oppressions, 
exactions,  impositionSy  and  outrages  from 
the  tyrant  and  nsuper  man.  But  when,  with 
weapons  like  these,  they  have  wearied  out 
the  adversary,  and  come  into  possession  of 
their  just  inheritance,  will  they  rule  and 
reign  over  their  conquered  kingdom  with 
the  wisdom  and  sweetness,  the  courage,  and 
candor,  and  grace,  and  patience,  and  magna- 
niniit}*,  and  power  which  they  did  not  ex- 
ercise nor  manifest  in  their  striving?    Will 


they  enter  upon  their  enlarged  sphere  of  ac- 
tivities with  that  instinctive  knowledge  and 
skill  which  transcend  experience  and  defy 
instruction  ?  and  will  they  discharge  the  un- 
accustomed duties,  that  in  the  *^  new  dispen- 
sation^ must  fall  to  their  portion,  with  the 
sagacity,  fidelity,  and  thoroughness  of 
schooled  and  practiced  laborers  in  the  same 
fields  f  Or,  may  not  the  old  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom attend  them  even  in  their  triumphs, 
grieving  srill  over  wrongs  unrighted,  groan- 
ing under  burdens  uigustly  imposed,  com- 
plaining of  tyrannies  and  oppressions  as 
bitteriy  as  in  the  real  or  fancied  state  of  bond- 
age just  escaped  t  Or,  may  not  the  nature 
long  enslaved,  governed  by  the  inevitable 
law  of  retiction,  exercise  it«  first  freedom  and 
power  in  exactions  as  galling  and  heavy  as 
any  itself  had  ever  groaned  or  suffered  under  ? 

These  are  not  questions  offered  as  self-evi- 
dent propositions,  but  simply  seeking  after 
truth,  and  as  such,  entitled,  surely,  to  just,  can- 
did, and  impartial  consideration.  We  have 
to  abstract  ourselves,,  as  fiair  as  possible,  from 
all  personal  concern  in  the  matter,  viewing 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indifferent 
spectator,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  clear,  un- 
biased, trustworthy  judgment  of  the  case. 
In  this  way,  it  is  true,  we  may  often  seem 
hard,  ungenerous,  unjust,  unsympatheHc, 
when  we  are  only  striving  to  be  honest  and 
true,  and  to  get  at  the  actual  facts  of  a  busi- 
ness which  need  not  be  pushed  ta  a  battle 
by  a  fierce,  unconciliatory,  partisan  spirit  of 
treatment 

Now,  as  regards  the  efficacy  of  "  groan?,'' 
in  which  you,  my  friend,  express  great  faith, 
evidently  upon  the  principle  that  health  is 
established  by  bringing  the  disease  to  the 
surface,  I  must  confess  to  a  less  degree  of 
confidence,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  domestic 
household,  which  may  be  considered  a  fair 
type  and  representation  of  the  national 
household,  I  have  never  observed  any  other 
eflfect  frx>m  a  ebronic  habit  of  groaning  than 
a  nervous  irritation,  wearing  slowly  out  and 
settling  into  a  stoical  indifierence,  founded 
on  the  conviction  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
complaint  lies  in  a  querulous,  discontented 
nature,  that  would  find  nothing  pleasing  or 
admirable  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  the 
angels  of  God.  80,  at  least,  the  man  argues ; 
and  soured  and  embittered  by  the  nerpetually 
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sallen  atmosphere  diffused  by  the  presiding 
genius  of  his  home,  he  makes  what  conces* 
sions  he  is  compelled  to  make  to  her  re- 
proachful demands  in  a  spirit  so  ungracious 
as  to  render  their  acceptance  in  the  last  de- 
gree humiliating  to  a  sensitiTe,  high-souled 
woman.  Do  we  want  our  rights  flung  at  us 
as  a  bone  is  flung  at  a  dog?  Are  we  to 
snatch  and  snarl  and  stand  guard  orer  them 
with  angry,  watchful  eye,  as  though  they 
were  again  to  be  wrested  from  us  by  our 
brutal  keepers  9 

God  save  us  t  If  there  be  no  sweeter  way 
than  this  to  get  and  maintain  our  rights,  the 
most  of  us,  dear  Vantada,  would  be  happier 
to  do  without  them. 

Not  more  successful,  from  a  worldly  point 
of  yiew,  though  descrying  immortal  crowns 
of  glory,  are  those  patient  martyrs  who  make 
themselves  living  sacrifices  to  the  material 
advancement  of  others — such  as  they  of 
whom  you  speak  with  a  reverence  none  too 
d«ep—^*  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  who  have 
robbed  themselves  of  glory  and  honor,  that 
might  have  been  theirs,  and  bestowed  it  up- 
on son,  husband,  or  brother,  simply  because 
advantages  were  in  his  favor,  in  that  the 
world  would  crown  him  where  it  would  cry 
them  down.'' 

Small  thanks  do  they  receive  fmr  all  their 
toils  and  sacrifices,  and  small  thanks  do  they 
merit  from  those  for  whom  th^  have  toiled 
and  sacrificed :  for,  wbile  they  have  thereby 
developed  in  themselves  the  sublime  virtues  of 
angelhood — lacking  the  wisdom — ^they  have 
fostered  in  those  they  love  and  wish  to  serve 
the  infernal  greed  of  selfishness  and  ambition 
for  personal  aggrandizement,  at  whatever 
cost  of  others'  peace,  comfort,  happiness,  and 
power ;  and  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
just  law  of  recompense  that  they  should 
reap  some  bitter  fruits  from  such  unwise 
sowing.  It  is  no  virtue  to  feed  and  nurture 
the  growth  of  selfish  and  grasping  propensi- 
ties in  human  nature ;  and  the  woman  who 
deliberately  or  thoughtlessly  does  this,  gives 
us  nothing  to  admire  but  her  own  beautiful 
spirit  of  self-abnegation  and  sacrifice. 

Infinitely  more  worthy  of  commendation 
is  she  who  recognizes  and  labors  honestly 
to  develop  her  own  Ood-given  powers  for 
usefulness,  coq^manding  and  compelling  by 
thu  pure,  iiersuasive  force  of  life  and  charac- 


ter the  honor,  reverence,  acknowledgement, 
and  place  for  which  she  might  appeal  in 
vain  by  wordy  arguments  that  too  often 
arouse  antagonism  where  they  aimed  to  pro- 
duce conviction,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
based  on  the  assumption  of  deliberate  in- 
justice and  willful  intent  on  the  part  of  man 
to  defraud  the  woman  of  her  rights,  they 
address  themselves  to  the  savage  elements 
of  his  nature  rather  than  to  the  truth,  mag- 
nanimity, honor,  chivalric  tenderness  that 
are  in  him,  and  which  it  is  not  the  least  of 
woman's  rights  to  call  into  active  exercise. 

Qod  forbid  that  I  should  wound  the  heart 
of  any  sensitive  sister  by  a  seeming  lack  of 
sympathy  with  a  movement  in  which  every 
earnest,  honest,  aspiring  soul  is  interested,  and 
consciously  or  unconsciously  involved,  and 
which,  because  it  is  founded  in  the  law  of 
justice,  and  lies  in  the  path  of  human  prog- 
ress, is  as  certain  of  ultimate  success  as  the 
final  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  in  which, 
as  true  believers  in  the  power  of  God,  we  all 
have  faith. 

But,  my  dear  fnend,  I  do  not  understand 
or  sympathize  in  this  frantic  appeal  to  men, 
as  though  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  "  lay  in  their  gift.  The  bondage 
under  which  men  and  women  are  groaning 
to-day  is  a  bondage  from  which  they  must 
deliver  themselvesi.  It  is  mainly  a  bondage 
of  fashion,  of  Mvolity,  of  incompetence,  of 
undisciplined  habits  of  thought  and  work,  of 
unreasoning  conformity  to  false,  social  opin- 
ions and  customs,  that  are  better  honored  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance.  Men  may 
open  wide  the  doors  of  liberty,  but  they  can 
not  strike  off  from  our  hands  these  shacklea 
of  slavery.  That  is  no  work  to  be  accom- 
plished vicariously. 

Ignorant  and  inferior  men,  either  black  or 
white,  are  granted  their  rights,  but  intelli- 
gent, bright,  wide-awake  women  must  be 
shut  off^  says  our  critic,  with  withering  con- 
tempt for  such  '*  fine  logic"  But  what  "  in- 
telligent, bright,  wideawake  woman  "asks 
to  have  her  political  rights  recognized  on 
the  ground  that  '*  ignorant,  inferior  men, 
either  black  or  white,"  are  granted  theirs ! 
Seeing  how  nearly  the  honor,  peace,  welfare, 
and  happiness  df  the  nation  have  come  to 
shipwreck  through  ignorance,  incapacity, 
weakness,  and  cupidity,  she  desires  not  to 
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add  to  the  complications  and  embarrassments 
of  the  political  situation  by  the  maltipUea- 
tion  of  those  evila  If  she  is  recognised,  let 
it  be  on  the  ground  of  superior  purity,  integ- 
rity, courage,  and  discrimination  between 
right  and  wrong.     Belieye  it,  my  friend, 


when  woman  can  supply  the  much-needed 
element  in  public  life  for  which  the  nation 
is  groaning,  she  will  gravitate  to  her  place 
as  naturally  as  the  star  to  its  path  in  the 
circling  systems  of  worlds. 

ANKIB  L.  XUZZBT. 


THE     GJLT-BIBD. 


THIS  exceedingly  lively  Inrd  is  peculiar, 
to  North  America.  It  is  a  member  of 
the  thrush  family,  to  which  the  mocking- 
bird also  belongs.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
its  well-known  note,  which  closely  resembles 


and  sprightly  in  its  movements.  Its  plu- 
mage, in  general,  is  a  dark  gray  or  slate ; 
the  head,  tail,  and  inner  parts  of  the  quills 
being  of  a  brownish-black.  The  posterior 
parts  of  the  head  and  the  back  .plumage  arc 


the  mew  of  a  young  cat.  The  cat-bird  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

During  the  winter  it  remains  in  the  South ; 
but  early  in  the  spring  appears  in  the  North, 
making  its  way  up  as  far  as  Haine,  reaching 
that  State  some  time  in  May.  It  appears  to 
follow  the  course  of  agriculture,  being  rarely 
found  far  from  the  habitations  of  man.  In 
fact,  it  is  quite  familiar  in  its  approaches, 
building  its  nest  boldly  in  the  fruit  or  other 
trees  of  gardens  close  to  houses.  It  is  very 
courageous,  especially  during  the  breeding- 
season,  when,  if  its  nest  be  molested,  it  will 
boldly  and  fiercely  attack  the  intruder. 

In  form  it  is  an  exceedingly  gracefhl  bird. 


a  deep  bluish-gray,  the  under  part  being 
paler.  The  outer  feathers  are  sometimefi 
cross-striped  with  white  on  the  inner  web. 
:The  fully  matured  bird  seems  to  be,  at  a  dis- 
tance, of  a  dark-blue  color. 

Its  nest  is  large,  made  in  bramble  thickcta 
usually,  or  in  the  central  parts  of  low  trees. 
This  is  constructed  of  twigs  and  briars, 
mixed  with  leaves,  weeds,  and  grass,  and 
lined  with  fibrous  roots,  arranged  in  a  circu- 
lar manner.  The  eggs  range  from  four  to 
six  in  number,  and  are  greenish-blue  in  tint. 
Its  food  consists  of  insects  and  fruits  of  all 
kin  ^9,  taking  special  delight  in  the  fruits  of 
the  s«  eet-gum  and  the  wild  cherry. 

Tlie  scientific  name  given  to  the  c^bird 
y  y  >-v 
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— Mimu$  CaroUneMti — ^is  so  ascribed  becaase 
of  its  power  of  imitntion.  It  has  greater 
vocal  power  than  is  generally  supposed. 
During  the  summer,  at  morning  and  evening, 
it  sings  with  much  sweetness  and  variety. 
The  peculiar  note  which  has  given  the  com- 
mon name,  is  generally  emitted  on  the  ap- 
proach of  intruders. 

The  writer  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
a  pair  of  cat-birds  which,  for  two  years  in 
succession,  made  a  small  apple-tree  in  his 
garden  their  home.  The  male  bird  evinced 
a  good  deal  of  familiarity.  Every  morning, 
on  going  out  from  the  house  into  the  gar- 
den, I  was  welcomed  by  the  mewings  of  the 
bird,  who  would  follow  me  as  I  walked  ' 
from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another. 

During  the  second  summer  of  their  associ- 
ation with  us  there  were  four  little  cat-birds 
hatched  in  the  nest,  whose  existence  became 
known  to  a  prowling  cat.  One  afternoon, 
the  feline  marauder  ascended  the  apple-tree, 
either  to  reconnoiter  or  to  carry  off  some  of 
the  birds'  progeny.  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  arrived  on  the  spot  in 
time  to  prevent  unpleasant  consequences  to 
the  birdlings ;  but  the  male  cat-bird,  being 
in  doubt,  it  is  probable,  with  regard  to  my 
design,  or  being  so  much  exercised  after  the 
visitation  of  his  feline  foe  that  he  deemed 
all  mankind  his  enemies,  attacked  me  furi- 
ously as  I  ascended  the  tree  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  cat  had  injured  any  of 
the  wee  occupants  of  the  nest. 

However,  finding  the  little  ones  uninjured, 
I  descended  quickly,  and  quiet  was  at  length 
restored,  and  Mr.  Cat-bird,  sitting  up  on  a 
neighboring  spray,  gave  forth  a  series  of 
notes,  discordant  and  harmonious,  pluming 
.himself  vigorously  the  while,  as  if  well  sat- 
isfied with  apparent  discomfiture  of  all  liis 
foes. 

One  of  onr  contributors,  Olive  A.  Barieon, 
thus  sketdies^ome  pleasant  experiences  with 
.tkis  bird : 

-^^  He  is  a  Pasl  Pry,  and  has  a  peculiar  way 
df  ihopping  frem  branch  to  branch  when  you 
encounter  ;faim  im  a  thicket,  scrutinizing  you 
in  a  manner  that  is  very  amusing.  He  spies 
you  as  he  is  lurched  on  a  high  limb,  and 
hops  on  one  a  little  lower,  peering  at  you 
through  the  leaves,  first  from  one  eye,  then 
the  other,  with  an  air  of  excessive  curiosity ; 


then  coming  a  little  nearer,  wHk  bead 
lowered  and  neck  elongated  to  the  utmost, 
he  gives  you  a  prolonged  stare,  then  flirts  his 
tail  and  ntters  a  '  ya-a-h,'  which  plainly  indi- 
cates that  he  is  not  at  all  pleased  with  your 
personal  appearance.  If  you  speak  to  bim, 
hb  will  sometimes  carry  on  quite  a  conversa- 
tion with  you. 

'*  One  morning,  on  returning  from  a  ramble, 
I  eq>ied  one  perched  upon  my  door-step. 
Instead  of  flyifg  at  my  approach,  as  a  mod- 
est bird  might  be  expected  to  do,  he  right- 
about-faced, and  I  paused,  amused  at  his 
boldnesa  I  saluted  him  with :  '  Oh,  pretty 
birdie  ? '  *  Ya-a-h  1 '  says  catty.  '  Did  you 
find  my  worms  ? '  *  Ya-a-h  I '  *  Yon  must 
not  scratch  my  flpwer-beds,  sir  I  *  *  Ya-a-h ! ' 
And  thus,  for  some  time,  he  nutained  his 
part  in  the  conversation,  until,  upon  my  iq>- 
proach  a  little  nearer,  he  thought  it  best  to 
take  himself  off. 

^  Mr.  Lowell,  in  an  essay  on  *  My  Garden 
Acquaintances,'  gives  the  cat-bird  a  much 
better  character  than  I  can  conscientiously 
accord  him.  He  even  goes  so  fieu'  to  give  him 
the  preference  over  our  universal  fiivorite, 
robin  red-breast.  He  says,  *  The  cat-bird  is 
as  shy  as  the  robin  is  vulgarly  familiar.'  In 
my  acquaintance  with  the  cat-bird  he  sus- 
tains a  character  quite  the  opposite  of  shy ; 
and  if  robin  deserves  the  expression  of  vul- 
gar familiarity,  the  cat-bird  deserves  equally 
that  of  vulgar  curiosity. 

"  As  to  his  musical  power,  I  consider  this 
his  redeeming  trait  Among  our  Northern 
birds  there  are  few  that  can  equal  him  in 
tone,  and  none  in  variety  of  expression. 
You  hear  him  at  his  best  about  June,  and 
then  his  note  is  varied  in  imitation  of  nearly 
every  bird  in  his  vicinity. 

^In  my  favorite  woods,  where  birds  and 
bird  students  most  do  congregate,  I  hare 
{heard  one  of  peculiar  sweetness,  and  ua- 
tiring  vocal  organs.  He  has  one  particu- 
lar tree,  and  one  particular  limb,  high  and 
dry,  facing  .the  sun,  where  he  pipes,  chants, 
chirrups,  and  warbles  in  a  way  that  is  most 
wonderful ;  and  such  a  varied  song !  I  can 
distinguish  notes  of  the  robin,  pewee,  oriole, 
blue-bird,  socialis,  brown  thrush,  and  whip- 
po-will,  the  latter  of  which  is  very  distinct. 
He  seems  never  to  weary.  If  he  is  not  sing- 
ing when  I  enter  his  domain,  he  ^m||iiencss 
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immediately  upon  discovering  me,  aad  con* 
tinues  almost  without  intermission  as  long 
as  I  remain.  What  a  musical  medley  he 
makes!  Tou  are  fairly  orerwhelmed  with 
the  rush  of  melody.  Ton  may  wish  ever  so 
much  to  hear  the  note  of  some  other  bird, 
but  he  makes  such  a  chatter  and  clatter  that 
you  can  distinguish  nothing,  except  you  take 
it  through  him  second-handed.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  new.  It  is  beau- 
tiful to  see  him  sitting  therCiin  serene  glory, 
with  head  thrown  back,  and  throat  outswell- 
ing,  warbling  out  such  trilling  and  gushing 
magic  song.  Where  does  it  come  fVom? 
Undoubtedly  from  that  bluish,  gray,  and 
black  bundle  of  feathers ;  but  how  strange ! 
Is  it  a  syren,  or  spirit  of  the  air  ?  You  are 
just  begrinning  to  indulge  in  such  freaks  of 
f&ncy,  when  suddenly  the  old  familiar  *  ya- 
a-h'  is  interjected  between  some  of  his  lincst 
notes.  This  brings  you  to  your  senses  a^ain, 
and  your  beautiful  dream  has  flown.  lie  is 
only  a  vulgar  bird  after  all,  yet,  like  many  of 
the  human  family,  there  is  a  mixture  of  angel 
and  demon  in  his  composition.  I  am  sorry 
tp  be  obliged  to  accuse  him  of  thieving,  but 


such  is  the  fact  I  was  not  an  eye-witness, 
but  my  neighbor,  in  front  of  whose  window 
the  robbery  was  committed,  vouches  for  it. 
An  industrious  little  chipping  bird  had  built 
in  a  honey-suckle  vine  over  the  window, 
and,  after  the  housekeeping  arrangements 
were  completed,  Mrs.  Catty  cooly  and  com- 
placently took  possession,  and  kept  it,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  poor  chippy. 
Oh,  cruel  and  wicked  cat-bird!  After  this 
how  can  you  make  such  angelic  music  ? 
But,  verily,  is  not  selfishness  the  first  law  of 
nature?'' 

In  a  domestic  state  the  cat-bird  can  be 
taught  to  imitate  the  notes  of  musical  in- 
struments. Agriculturists  are  becoming 
familiar  with  the  good  services  performed 
for  thom  by  this  bird  in  devouring  insects, 
grubs,  and  worms,  and  thus  assisting  in  the 
production  of  fruit  and  grain.  The  absence 
of  cat-birds  from  the  Middle  States  is  so 
brief,  and  their  sociability  so  pronounced,  that 
it  would  be  well  for  those  having  gardens 
and  farms  to  cultivate  their  friendship,  as 
they  will  find  both  profit  and  entertainment 
in  such  association. 
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SOMEHOW  they  always  do  in  the  end— the 
women,  I  mean.  During  the  first  one, 
two,  three,  or  five  years  of  married  life  man  is 
king,  emperor,  despot,  anything  you  choose  to 
call  him  which  will  flatter  his  vanity  and  ex- 
press absolute  power ;  bat  the  next  five,  and 
all  the  other  fives  succeeding,  are  invariably 
ruled  over  by  ye  feminine  head  of  ye  family. 
How  they  accomplish  it  in  so  great  a  number 
of  Instances  that  it  is  safe  to  regard  the  experi- 
ence as  universal,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  in- 
formed ;  but  it  has  fidlen  under  my  observatmn 
to  know  how  one  little  woman,  in  her  own 
quiet  way,  came  to  be  queen  of  her  household. 

George  Linwood  had  veiy  peculiar  ideas  as 
to  mariul  rights  and  privileges,  which,  how- 
ever, he  never  considered  it  worth  while  to 
ventilate  in  Bessie  Gray's  hearing  until  after  he 
had  taken  her  ont  of  the  happy  family  group 
where  she  was  loved,  petted,  and  consulted  an 
innumerable  number  of  times  every  day. 

Bessie  was  installed  in  a  beautiful  home,  fur- 
nished from  attic  to  basement  in  the  bitest 
style,  with  nothing  left  for  her  busy  little  fin- 
gers  to  do  toward  its  completion. 


"  Well,  Bessie,  if  you  are  not  happy  here," 
said  Kate,  an  older  sister,  who  had  several 
years  ago  married  papa's  book-keeper,  and 
found  it  decidedly  difiacult  to  make  both  ends 
meet, "  then  Fm  sure  you  never  will  be.  Such 
elegant  curtains!"  she  added,  in  the  same 
breath,  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  soft  folds  of 
lace  which  decorated  either  end  of  the  richly 
furnished  apartments. 

Nevertheless,  after  Kate  had  gone  Bessie  sat 
down  and  had  a  *•  good  cry."  Every  woman 
knows  Just  what  that  means,  and  what  an  ef- 
fectual safety-valve  a  •*good  cry"  is  to  the 
over-fraught  heart  That  very  morning  Geoige 
had  spoken  to  her  most  severely  because  she 
had  ventured  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  sev- 
eral pieces  of  furniture  in  the  parlors. 

"  I  wish  3'ou  to  understand,"  he  had  said,  as 
he  left  her,  "  that  I  want  the  fhmiture  to  re- 
main where  I  place  it;  I  intend  to  be  master 
in  my  own  house." 

Poor  Bessie  would  have  had  her  cry  then  and 
there,  only  that  she  was  called  off  to  the  kitchen, 
and  then  Kate  came,  so  that  the  luxury  had  to 
be  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
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Bessie  felt  perfectly  confident  this  morning 
that  she  was  not  nearly  as  happy  as  she  had 
expected  to  be.  Qeorge  had  shown  her  a  num^ 
her  of  tunes,  though  never  qnite  as  plainly  as 
now,  that  his  will  was  not  to  be  disputed ;  he 
was  king,  but  Bessie  had  already  learned  that 
be  would  not  brook  the  rivalry  of  a  queen. 
And,  besides,  Bessie  was  lonesome ;  ereiything 
and  everybody  had  been  so  gay  and  cheerfbi 
at  home;  mamma  never  objected  to  any 
changes  the  young  folks  might  make  if  they 
would  only  attend  to  them  themselves,  and  not 
trouble  her  about  it  Tom  and  Will  and  Ma- 
my,  and  even  papa,  seemed  to  think  there 
oouIdnH  anything  be  quite  right  until  Bessie 
had  given  it  a  little  magic  stroke  with  her 
tasteful  fingers.  Now  everything  was  difier- 
ent~oh,  BO  different  1 

George  bought  whatever  he  liked,  without 
once  seeming  to  think  of  what  nice,  cozy  4;hats 
he  missed  by  not  talking  it  all  over  with  Bessie 
beforehand ;  then,  when  the  new  article  was 
brought  home,  he  placed  it  wherever  he  pleased, 
without  once  consulting  his  little  wife  as  to 
its  disposition.  Stupid  fellow !  he  never  seemed 
to  realize  that  he  w^  missing  some  of  the  tcn- 
derest  experiences  of  life,  and  that  if  he*  and 
Bessie  had  even  indulged  in  a  spicy  little  dis* 
agreement  now  and  then,  there  would  have 
been  all  the  ftm  of  makhig  up  agahi,  and,  be- 
sides, almost  any  other  way  would  have  been 
better  than  this  miserable,  one-sided  one. 

Six  months  rolled  by,  and  Bessie  was  fright- 
ened at  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
her  disposition.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  now 
in  which  angry  words  were  not  exchanged  be- 
tween her  and  €korge.  Being  a  woman  of 
spirit,  she  could  not  submit  without  an  occa* 
sional  remonstrance  to  such  tacit  acknowledge- 
ment of  her  nonentity.  Now  and  then  an  in- 
dignant voice  would  protest,  **  G^rge,  I  wonH 
be  treated  so,  Pm  neither  a  chlkl  nor  a  slave ; " 
and  cool,  strong  tones  would  answer  back,  **  I 
told  you  at  the  first  that  there  was  to  be  but 
one  master  in  this  house.** 

Of  one  thing  Bessie  felt  certain  on  this  half- 
yearly  anniversary  of  her  marriage,  and  that 
was  Uiat  a  change  of  some  sort  must  be  effected 
if  she  was  ever  to  look  for  happiness  again  in 
this  life.  Not  that  many  JoyAil  hours  and  even 
days  had  not  brightened  these  few  months,  but 
she  had  learned  that  they  were  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon ;  a  single  opinloQ  upoa  her  part, 
or  quick  and  womanly  decision,  would  cause 
Qeorge  to  arm  himself  with  all  the  weapons  of 
his  mastership,  viz.,  unreasonable  commands 
and  an  assertion  of  his  marital  superiority. 


Now,  as  Bessie  thought  the  matter  over,  she 
knew  very  well  that  her  husband  trusted  to 
her  own  good  sense  and  spirit  not  to  execute 
his  absurd  whims,  and  that,  had  she  carried 
them  out  to  the  letter,  he  would  have  been 
again  and  again  involved  in  the  most  embar- 
rassing drctmistances. 

Suddenly  she  determined  that  this  would  be 
the  very  thing;  yes,  she  would  execute,  cost 
what  It  might,  eveiy  dhrection  of  her  lord  and 
"master." 

It  10  happened  thtit  that  voy  night  Bessie 
had  an  opportunity  to  cany  out  a  portion  of 
her  plan.  The  dinner  of  lamb  Qeorge  chose 
to  consider  under-done,  and,  consequently,  an 
occasion  was  offorded  for  him  to  assert  his 
authority : 

"Bessie,  ring  the  bell  for  Ann,  will  you! 
Tell  her  to  take  this  lamb  out  and  throw  it 
into  the  fire;  it  isn't  half  done.** 

George  knew  that  it  was  Bessie^s  custom 
upon  such  occasions  to  ring  the  bell,  give  a 
quiet,  dignified  message  to  the  girl  to  the  effect 
that  the  meat  needed  to  be  a  liule  more  thor- 
oughly cooked,  consequently  he  was  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  to  hear  her  say,  in  calm,  quiet 
tones: 

**  Ann,  Mr.  Linwood  wishes  you  to  take  the 
lamb  off  the  table  and  throw  it  into  the  fire.** 

Ann  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  blank 
amasement,  while  George  gazed  at  his  wife  as 
if  he  considered  her  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

"  No,  Ann,  leave  it  here,'*  he  said,  impatient^ 
ly,  as  the  girl  reached  out  hor  hands  Ux  the 
platter. 

"  What  on  earth  did  you  give  such  a  com- 
mand as  that  for?**  was  asked,  the  moment 
Ann  was  safely  beyond  hearing. 

"Because,  George,  that  was  Just  what  yon 
told  me  to  tell  her,'*  Bessie  answered,  pleasant- 
ly, without  the  least  afi^ctation  at  martyrdom. 

**  You  are  not  ordinarily  so  extremely  do- 
cile,** said  George,  sarcastically. 

^  I  know  it,  dear,**  in  the  pleasantest  possible 
manner ;  "  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
ever  so  much  more  amiable  hereafter.'* 

It  would  have  been  folly  to  have  remonstrat- 
ed against  u  resolution  so  obviously  intended 
to  further  their  mutual  happiness,  and  Bessie's 
generous  determination  met  with  no  response. 

Among  the  many  trials  which  had  beset 
Be88ie*s  brief  married  life,  that  which  she 
found  most  difBcult  to  bear  was  her  husband's 
real  or  feigned  dislike  toward  the  members  of 
her  own  family. 

Bessie  believed  J|flJ^|^^  feigned,  for  she 
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coald  not  understand  how  any  one  could  really 
dislike  such  warm-hearted,  jolly  bojrs  as  Tom 
and  Will,  or  how  they  could  do  anything  hut 
lore  such  a  sweet  little  girl  as  Mamie,  or  such 
dear  darlings  as  mamma  and  papa.  Howerer, 
Qeorge  had  more  than  once  told  her  that  he 
*'  did  not  care  to  have  his  house  made  a  hotel 
of  to  accommodate  the  entire  Gray  flunily  " 
and  Bessie  had  sometimes  answered  him  in 
yexed  tones,  hut  oftener  in  tears. 

Kow,  without  letting  her  people  know  the 
exact  cause,  Bessie  managed  to  keep  them  all 
away  for  seyeral  weeks. 

**  I  wonder  why  your  folks  don't  come  here 
any  more,"  said  Geoige,  one  evening,  yawn- 
ing, and  wishing,  as  well  he  might,  that  they 
would  run  in  for  a  few  moments,  they  were 
alwa3rs  so  breezy,  and  seemed  so  freshly  happy 
each  time  to  be  with  Bessie  again. 

**  I  presume  it  is  because  I  have  requested 
them  to  stay  away,'*  Bessie  replied^  hi  the  most 
gently  modulated  tones. 

"  The  devil  you  hare,"  Qeorge  answered,  an- 
grily, surmising  his  wife's  motive  in  making 
the  request,  and  feeling  his  own  honor  greatly 
impeached,  for  whatever  he  might  say  to  Bes- 
sie privately,  be  wished  to  be  considered  thor- 
oughly hospitable. 

"  George,  I  am  really  trying  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  please  you,"  Bessie  was  fortunate 
enough  to  say,  without  emphasizing  the  asser- 
tion by  either  smiles  or  tears.  "  If  my  people 
are  an  annoyance  to  you,  I  am  going  to  sacri- 
fice them,  that  is  all;  for  our  married  happi- 
ness, George,  is  of  a  great  deal  more  oonse* 
quence  to  me  than  anything  else  in  the  world." 

Now,  as  Gkoige  was  not  really  at  heart  the 
brute  that  he  appeared  to  be,  and  as  in  various 
recent  communings  which  he  had  held  with 
himself  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
Bessie  was  every  day  winning  her  way  to  a 
position  in  his  regard  higher  than  any  which 
he  had  ever  accorded  her  as  a  maiden,  1  am 
delighted  to  record  that  he  was  really  manly 
enough  now  to  tell  Bessie  that  she  "  mustn't 
take  to  heart  the  foolish  things  he  had  said, 
and  that,  of  course,  he  wanted  her  folks  to 
come  and  see  her  Just  as  often  as  they  chose ; 
in  fact,  he  liked  them  all  very  much  indeed, 
and  "—well,  he  said  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
same  effect,  as  men  will  when  they  are  once 
wound  up  and  set  going;  the  result  of  which 
was  that  Bessie  felt  confident  she  should  never 
again  be  annoyed  by  anything  that  George 
might  say  upon  this  one  subject  at  least 

It  was,  too,  rather  comforting  to  notice  how 
much  more  carefhl  he  was  in  his  use  of  words ; 


and  occasionally  it  was  not  a  little  ludicrous  to 
observe  him  groping  around  for  a  modified  ex- 
pression. Altogether  Bessie  congratulated  her- 
self upon  the  discovery  of  a  plan  which  had 
already  proved  productive  of  no  small  degree 
of  happiness. 

Spring,  with  all  its  youthfhl  gladsomeness, 
was  merged  into  the  more  dignified  and  quiet 
Joys  of  summer,  and  Bessie's  life  had  kept  pace 
with  the  beautiAil,  unconscious  harmony  about 
her,  deepening  in  gladness  as  the  mellow  days 
went  by. 

It  was  agreed  that  Bessie  should  Johi  her 
people  for  a  few  weeks  among  the  mountains, 
but  neither  she  nor  George  had  fixed  upon  any 
definite  time  for  her  departure  when  a  letter 
came  from  Mamie  urging  her  to  Join  them  im- 
mediately, as  Sue  Bradley  (a  very  dear  friend 
of  Bessie's)  was  coming  up  to  the  mountains  at 
once  to  spend  a  week,  and  ^  no  more." 

Geoi:ge  was  in  an  unusually  amiable  frame 
of  mind  when  the  letter  arrived,  and  telling 
Bessie  he  **  supposed  she  might  as  weU  go  now 
as  any  time,"  he  even  took  the  pains  to  bring 
her  trunk  down  from  the  attic  himself,  and 
rendered  what  he  considered  very  valuable  as- 
sistance toward  packing  it 

One  week  of  Bessie's  absence  had  passed 
away,  during  which,  under  the  discomforts  of 
bachelorhood,  Geor«(e  had  not  betrayed  the 
most  transcendently  lovely  disposition;  he 
had  "confounded"  everything  in  his  room, 
'*  hanged  "  each  article  of  his  wardrobe,  and 
sent "  to  the  devil "  the  entire  culinary  depart- 
ment any  number  of  times. 

**  I'll  have  her  home  next  Monday,  see  if  I 
don't,"  he  grumbled  away  to  himself  as  he  at- 
tempted to  fasten  a  buttonless  shirt-sleeve. 
'*  What  are  women  good  for,  if  they're  to  go 
running  away  from  their  homes  every  chance 
they  can  get!" 

It  so  happened  that  that  very  morning  (Sat- 
urday) Bessie  had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  sun- 
light with  the  consciousness  of  a  double  Joy 
awaiting  her.  Sue,  the  naughty  Sue,  was  at 
last  aiid  positively  to  make  her  appearance; 
and  deeper  yet  was  the  gladness  of  her  heart 
as  she  remembered  that  Geoige  would  be  sun^ 
to  arrive  by  the  evening  train.  Now  that  the) 
had  been  separated  one  whole  week,  Bessie 
could  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  made  an 
unreasonably  demand,  or  spoken  an  unkind 
word  to  her  during  their  married  life. 

Sue  came,  for  a  wonder,  Just  as  she  had  said 
she  would,  and  an  hour  later  Geoige  made  his 
appearance. 

It  was  not  at  aU  surprising  that  under  the 
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deluge  of  kisses  and  caresses  which  he  received 
ne  should  have  quite  forgotten  to  be  ungra- 
cious ;  Sunday  momiil)f(,  however,  he  was  re- 
minded of  it  by  a  rip  in  his  glove,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  inform  Bessie  that  she 
must  return  with  him  on  Monday. 

That  little  lady  had  quite  lost  sight,  in  tliis 
new  atmosphere,  of  the  plan  which  she  had 
been  so  persistently  endeavoring  to  carry  out 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  consequently  she 
ventured  a  remonstrance. 

"  George  couldn't  be  in  earnest,  she  knew ; 
Sue  had  only  just  come,  and  what  would  she 
think  of  her  going  away  so  soon ;  and,  besides, 
she  wouldn't  know  how  to  explain  it  to  the 
rest  of  them." 

But  it  was  of  no  use,  George  was  determined 
she  should  go,  and  go  she  must  And  now, 
fortunately,  Bessie  remembered  her  plan.  She 
knew  perfectly  well  that  even  though  George 
insisted  upon  her  returning,  he  depended  upon 
Tier  to  render  to  the  others  a  smooth  and  plau- 
sible excuse  for  doing  so,  whereby  he  would 
be  s^ved  fh>m  any  censure  in  the  matter. 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  in  which  she  concluded  to  let  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  act  rest  upon  her  husband's 
shoulders,  "I  will  go  with  you,  George,  to- 
morrow." 

At  noon  Bessie  informed  the  others,  without 
either  preface  or  apology,  that  **her  iuislmiul 
wished  her  to  return  with  him  to  the  citv  next 
day,  and  that  she  had  decided  to  do  so." 

In  vain  the  girls  urged  her  and  the  boys  re- 
monstrated, while  George,  thoroughly  morti- 
fled,  stammered  out  that  **  she  could  do  Just  as 
she  was  a  mind  to."  Bessie  only  answered 
quietly  that  '*  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 

go- 
Monday  morning  came,  and  the  train  would 
leave  for  town  a  little  before  noon ;  there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  Bessie  to  pack  her  trunk, 
even  allowhig  for  the  five-mile  stage-ride; 
George,  however,  had  flattered  himself  thet 
his  little  wife  would  not  be  able  to  get  ready, 
or  that  she  would  still  petition  him  to  permit 
her  to  remain,  in  which  case  he  had  fViUy  de- 
cided to  grant  the  request  After  breakfast 
he  went  out  on  the  verandah  to  smoke  his 
cigar,  but  it  made  him  uneasy  to  listen  to  Bes- 
sie's quick  footsteps  overhead,  and  a  moment 
or  two  later  to  hear  the  trunk  rolled  across  the 
floor.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  manage  the  whole  affkir  by  going  off  to 
ride  on  horseback  (an  exercise  which  tliey  all 
knew  he  was  particularly  fond),  and  then,  by 
not  returning  in  time,  they  would  necessarily 


be  detained  another  day,  during  which  he  fvU 
confident  Bessie  would  so  far  recover  her  for- 
mer self  as  to  beseech  him  to  permit  her  to  re- 
main. To  make  the  matter  still  more  certain, 
he  left  his  beaver  and  borrowed  a  cap  from 
one  of  the  boys. 

^  Be  sure  and  be  back  in  time,  Geoi^,**  Bes- 
sie called  to  him,  ihmi  the  chamber  window. 

**  I  think  we  won't  go  down  in  the  stage  any- 
way," he  answered ;  **  we'll  get  Brown  to  har- 
ness up  and  take  us  to  the  d^pdt" 

By  this  little  maneuver  Geoi*ge  knew  they 
would  miss  the  stage,  and  he  also  knew  that 
he  would  not  return  in  time  to  permit  of  the 
horses  being  harnessed,  as  well  as  to  take  thera 
to  a  d6p6t  five  miles  distant 

Faithful  little  Bessie,  not  aware  of  her  hns- 
band's  intentions,  went  on  packing  her  trunk, 
though  not  without  a  little  burst  of  tears  as 
she  heard  Sue  say :  '*  I  think  he's  a  perfect  faor 
rid  old  thing;  I  don't  see  how  on  earth  such  a 
little  angel  as  Bessie  came  to  marry  him." 
And  harder  still  was  it  to  liear  Mamie's  sweet 
voice  excusing  him,  Jnst  as  the  little  wife  he^ 
self  had  so  often  done. 

**  He  doesn't  mean  to  be  cross,  I  know ;  Bes- 
sie loves  him  almost  to  death,  anjrway.so  I 
don't  think  he  can  be  very  bad." 

Tes,  Bessie  knew  she  did  love  him;  that^ 
however  vexed  and  annoyed  she  might  often 
lie,  by  the  strength  of  her  love,  not  unmixed 
with  shrewd  womanly  wisdom,  she  believed 
she  should  conquer  at  last 

It  was  a  brave  little  heart  that  Bessie  but- 
toned inside  her  traveling-dress,  and  with  a 
resolute  step  she  joined  the  family,  who  were 
sitting  on  the  piazza  to  widt  for  George's  re- 
turn. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  old  stage  minbled 
past  and  now  Bessie  was  all  impatience,  she 
really  could  not  sit  quietly  any  longer,  and  so, 
beckoning  to  Sue  to  accompany  her,  she 
slipped  over  to  Mr.  Brown's,  asked  him  to 
harness  up  at  once,  and  get  everything  ready 
to  start  the  instant  her  hnsband  should  return. 
A  few  moments  sufficed  to  place  Mr.  Brown's 
staunch  democratic  wagon  in  front  of  the 
door,  and  still  George  did  not  arrive. 

*"  Gome  girls,"  said  Bessie,  cheerily,  '*  go  with 
me  to  the  d^pdt,  I  can't  wait  for  George  any 
longer." 

**  Why,  you  little  goose,"  Sue  answered,  •*  if 
he  don't  come  it  won't  be  your  fkuit,  yo« 
know,  and  you  can  spend  aDOther  day  witk 
us." 

**  Thanks,  Sue,  for  your  suggestion,  bat  Tve 


taken  the  matter 


own  hands  now,  and 
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am  going  if  I  liarc  to  go  alone,**  Bessie  an- 
swered, with  qaiet  decision. 

**  Dear  me,  youVe  got  to  be  so  cranky,'*  said 
Sue,  liiilf  pettishly,  as  slie  and  Minnie  ran  to 
put  on  their  liats. 

They  bad  gone  fall. one-half  the  distance  to 
the  d^pOt,  A^ben,  looking  up,  they  saw  George 
cantering  along  quite  slowly,  quite  indifferent, 
apparently,  as  to  time,  trains,  or  business. 

**  Ck>me,  Qeorge,  or  we  shall  be  late,"  Bessie 
called,  in  sweet,*clear  tones. 

"  Why,  you  can't  reach  the  d^pOt  now,  we're 
behind  time,"  he  answered,  as  he  drew  out  his 
watch  for  inspection. 

**  Oh,  yes>  we  can — ^we  mtMf,  you  know,"  and 
Bessie  urged  Brown  to  make  all  possible  haste, 
while  George  fell  into  line  in  the  rear  of  the 
wat^on. 

^  Bessie,  it's  impossible  for  us  to  go  to-day ; 
Fye  got  to  go  back  to  the  house  after  my 
beaver." 

**  Here  it  is,"  Bessie  answered,  holding  up 
the  small  section  of  stope-pipe;  "Mr.  Brown 
can  take  back  the  cap~" 

"  But  the  horse,"  interrupted  Geoige. 

"  I  can  fasten  him  on  to  the  hind  end  o*  the 
wagon,"  Mr.  Brown  called  out,  in  stentorian 
tones. 

There  was  really  nothing  left  for  George  to 
do  but  to  accept  the  situation  and  conform  to 
it,  which  he  did  by  urging  forward  his  horse 
to  keep  pace  with  Mr.  Brown's,  which  Bessie 
would  not  permit  to  lag  for  an  instant 

The  d^pOt  was  reached  at  Just  the  last  mo- 
ment, no  time  even  for  good-byes;  Gteorge 
snatched  up  his  hat  and  ran  to  look  out  for  tlie 
trunk,  while  Bessie,  unaided,  took  her  seat  in 
the  car. 

"  Seems  to  me  you're  in  a  terrible  hnny  this 
morning,"  George  said,  as  he  Joined  her,  his 
fkce  flushed  and  bearing  tokens  of  agitation 
fh>m  more  causes  than  one. 

**  Why,  you  know,  dear,  you  said  I  must  re- 
turn to-day,"  Bessie  arswered,  sweetly,  "  and 
I  was  only  trying  to  please  you." 

Happily  for  George  a  boy  came  through  the 
cars  Just  then  selling  morning  papers ;  one  was 
bought  for  Bessie  and  one  for  himself,  behind 
the  friendly  shade  of  which  he  hid  his  face  for 
tlie  next  three  hours.  Bessie  did  not  care  to 
disturb  him,  she,  too,  had  a  paper  to  read. 
Once,  and  she  thought  twice,  she  was  sure  she 
heard  her  husband  saying  to  himself,  "  Fool ! 
fix>l!"  but  then  there  are  so  many  persons 
whom  one  might  call  a  fool  besides  oneself, 
that  we  do  not  consider  the  inference  condn- 
siYe. 


Everything  went  on  at  home  after  their  re- 
turn the  same  as  usual ;  the  same— yet  not  the 
same.  There  was  no  confession  upon  George's 
part,  that  was  not  his  way ;  but  there  wm  a 
marked  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
addressed  his  wife,  especially  in  the  deferential 
tones  in  which  he  said,  **  whatever  you  like," 
or,  "just  as  you  think  best,  Bessie."  And 
when,  a  year  later.  Sue  Bradley  came  to  make 
them  a  visit,  she  found  not  only  the  brightest 
little  baby  boy  in  the  world,  but  the  most  lov- 
ing and  indulgent  of  husbands.  Sue  could 
hardly  contain  herself  until  €^rge  was  fairly 
out  of  the  house,  then  she  demanded,  in  her 
old,  impetuous  way — 

*' Bessie,  how  on  earth  did  you  manage  it? 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  changed  in  my  life ;  has 
he  been  converted  ?  " 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  Bessie  answered, 
with  a  quiet  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  her  dyes ; 
"  I  let  him  have  his  own  way  until  he  got  tired 
of  it ;  my  coming  home  from  the  mountains 
last  summer  Just  as  I  did  was  the  last  effort  of 
the  kind  I  was  ever  obliged  to  put  forth." 

JULIA  A.  WILLIS. 


♦•» 


SELFISH    DAUGHTERS,    AKD    WHAT 
MAKES    THEM. 

** /^H,  I  wish  my  mother  were  here!" 
V^  exclaimed  a  young  lady,  one  morning 
this  past  summer,  as  we  stood  on  the  piazza 
of  a  large,  old  farm-house  among  the  Cats- 
kills,  drinking  in  the  pure,  mountain  air,  and 
viewing  with  intense  delight,  mingled  with 
awe,  the  grand  old  mountains  with  their 
evergreen  summits  towering  to  the  skies. 
I  turned  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  to  the 
young  girl;  she  was  quite  pretty,  one  of 
four  young  school-teachers  who  had  come 
here  to  spend  their  vacation.  As  I  looked 
with  admiring  eyes  upon  the  girl  she  pushed 
out  a  little  foot  whose  boot  had  lost  several 
buttons,  **  because,"  she  added, "  if  my  mother 
were  here  she  would  sew  those  buttons  on 
my  shoes."  There  was  no  more  beauty  to 
that  face  in  my  sight,  and  I  could  not  re- 
press the  look  of  disgust  which  rose  to  my 
eyes  as  I  turned  hastily  away ;  but  her  words 
followed  me.  She  was  talking  to  one  of  her 
friends:  ** Every  morning,"  she  said,  "if  I 
have  anything  to  be  mended,  I  send  it  down 
for  my  mother  to  do ;  I  never  do  anything 
iA  the  kind  myself  1 " 
And  that  girl  had  reached  her  twentieth 
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year  I  What  a  daughter  1  I  had  thought, 
when  Bhe  first  spoke,  that  her  desire  for  her 
mother's  presence  was  that  that  dear  one 
might  enjoy  with  her  the  beauty  of  the 
grand  scenery,  and  the  luxury  of  the  pure, 
strength-giving  air.  But  no ;  it  was  that  she 
might  mend  her  thoes.  What  a  motive! 
Probably,  at  that  very  moment  the  over- 
worked mother  was  preparing  breakfast  for 
her  family,  (which  was  not  small,  as  the 
young  lady  had  herself  said)  in  a  hot,  close 
room  in  the  city,  while  her  daughter  was 
wishing  that  she  were  with  her  to  be  her 
slave.  What  a  wife  that  girl  will  make! 
What  a  teacher  she  is  for  the  children  com- 
mitted to  her  care !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  are  not  many  like  her.  And,  now, 
whose  fault  is  it  f  why  has  she  grown  up  into 
this  selfish  state,  her  soul  cramped  into  such 
a  compass  that  no  sunshine  of  nobleness  can 
creep  into  it  ?  Is  it  not  the  mother's  fault 
to  a  great  degree  ?  She  has  petted  her  child, 
indulging  every  desire,  sacrificing  herself 
continually  to  gratify  her  daughter's  whims. 
She  has  worked  and  denied  herself  many  a 
luxury,  perhaps,  that  this  girl  might  receive 
an  education,  cultivating,  unconsciously,  a 
spirit  of  selfishness  more  ugly  than  homely 
features,  ignorance,  or  plain  clothes. 

Let  a  mother  bring  up  a  child  to  regard 
her  wishes  and  comfort  as  much,  as  least,  as 
its  own,  to  strive  through  all  its  life  to  make 
**  mother  "  happy,  and,  in  the  coming  years, 
the  daughter  will  never  look  back,  when  that 
mother  is  gone  to  her  rest,  and  think,  with 
bitter  regret,  of  the  house  of  toil  that  she 
might  have  lightened.   Children  do  not  know 


their  mothei^s  love  and  devotion ;  they  can 
never  see  it  thoroughly  until  they  clasp  their 
own  little  ones  in  their  arms,  and  realize,  per- 
haps when  too  late,  the  love  that  has  been 
buried  with  the  aged  form  and  silver  hair. 

Oh,  young  girls  1  opeh  those  bright  eyes  of 
yours,  and  bid  your  mothers  rest  while  you 
minister  to  them !  Surround  their  pathway 
with  love  and  tender  care,  as  they  did  yours 
when  you  were  helpless  infants*;  watch  over 
them,  cheer  them,  bring  sunshine  into  their 
souls,  for  it  may  not  be  much  longer  that 
they  will  stay  with  you,  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  you  to  say  good-bye  forever, 
blessed  are  you  if  those  dying  lips  can  say, 
"  My  daughter  has  been  my  comfort  and  joy." 

And  you,  mothers,  as  soon  as  your  children 
are  able  let  them  wait  on  you,  and,  as  you 
value  their  future  usefulness,  teach  them  to 
sew  the  loose  buttons  upon  their  shoes! 
Enter  into  all  their  amusements,  make  your- 
self young  for  them,  weep  with  them  over 
their  disappointments,  and  laugh  with  them 
over  all  innocent  joys.  Win  their  confidence, 
talk  with  them  about  your  own  youth,  your 
loves,  your  sports;  tell  them  your  sorrows, 
and  tell  them  your  joys.  Let  them  feel  that 
you  lean  upon  them,  and  need  their  society 
88  you  journey  through  life's  pathway.  Talk 
vM\i  them  of  religion,  as  an  every-day  topic, 
make  them  feel  at  ease  upon  that  subject 
with  you  as  upon  every  other.  Do  this  with 
tender,  loving  interest,  and  there  will  be 
fewer  selfish  women  growing  up  to  take 
charge  of  a  future  generation,  and  fewer  gray 
hairs  brought  in  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

SARA  KBABLB8  HUNT. 
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EDWARD    EGGLESTON.    D.D. 


HERE  we  have  a  very  intense  organiza- 
tion, a  combination  of  the  mental  and 
motive  temperaments ;  the  first  giving  mental 
activity,  and  the  latter  toughness,  wiry  en- 
durance and  power.  This  combination  of 
temperament  and  constitution  adapts  one  to 
drive  everything  that  is  undertaken,  and  to 
become  a  leader,  because  such  persons  think 
more  rapidly,  and  generally  more  to  the 
point,  than  those  of  a  calmer,  cooler  nature. 
The  features  are  sharp,  the  lines  clean  cut, 


indicating  precision,  point,  and  positiveneas. 
There  is  a  large  development  of  the  percep- 
tive organs,  which  give  intuitive  readiness 
to  the  mind  in  the  gathering  and  compre- 
hending of  facts ;  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  head  is  massive  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead,  and  that  it  widens  out  from 
the  external  angle  of  the  eyes  as  the  lines  go 
upward  and  backward,  showing  that  the  top 
of  the  head  is  really  larger  than  the  base. 
This  kind  of  deyel^oj^ei^yp^Qg^  ten- 
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deDcy  to  malqe  ioTestigatioiis,  to  reason,  phi- 
losophize, invent,  theorise,  and  push  the  line 
of  thought  into  new  fields.  If  we  might  use 
the  term,  it  gives  a  centrifugal  spirit,  the  ten- 
dency to  enlarge  the  periphery,  to  go  beyond 
and  above  the  old,  worn  ways  of  thought  and 
action.  Such  a  development  in  mechanics 
leads  one  to  invent,  to  the  investigation  of 
new  combinations  and  new  uses  of  old  prin- 
ciples.    Of  such  organizations  were  bom  the 


knowledge,  and  who  live  in  advance  of  the 
times  in  any  respect,  are  likely  to  be  deemed 
fanatical.  The  men  who  are  willing  to  work 
in  the  old  beaten  paths,  and  not  look  beyond 
the  traditional  fences  which  inclose  the  trod- 
den way,  simply  help  to  make  the  next  gen- 
eration as  wise  and  as  worthy  as  themselves. 
We  see  here  large  Mirthfulness,  as  well  as 
large  Causality,  which  enable  him  to  sec  the 
absurd  j)hases  of  subjects  and  their  logical 
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power-loom,  the  cotton-gin,  the  steamboat ; 
and  from  such  formed  heads  we  expect  imag- 
inative works  in  sculpture,  painting,  poetry, 
and,  especially,  in  the  drama.  Such  devel- 
opments, generally,  are  regarded  as  visionary, 
dreamy,  speculative;  sometimes  they  are 
quite  fanatical ;  but  men  who  wish  to  make 
new  tracks  and  elevate  the  lines  of  human 
thought,  and  to  extend  the  realms  of  human 


forms.  The  large  Constructiveness  makes 
him  full  of  devices,  plans,  methods,,  and 
measures  to  adapt  his  forces  to  the  work  in 
hand,  and  to  work  up  his  material  into  new 
and  improved  forms. 

His  Bevevolence  is  large,  rendering  him 
liberal,  sympathetical,  inclined  to  help  and 
benefit  others.  He  has  the  element  of  agree- 
ableness,  as  well  ^i^ifiiti'bf  kindness,  and  he 
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knows  how  to  lead,  persuade,  modify,  and 
ameliorate  dispositions  which  are  malleable 
and  agreeable.  He  can  harness  people  into 
enterprises,  and  make  them  work  together 
barmonioasly,  who,  but  for  him,  would  stand 
aloof.  He  knows  how  to  co-ordinate  facts, 
forces,  and  people,  and  bring  harmony  out 
of  disagreement  and  confusion.  He  has 
strong  faith  in  the  great  ultimate  of  effort 
and  of  things.  He  sees  farther  by  the  eye  of 
faith  than  most  men,  regards  great  things  as 
possible,  and,  though  he  may  not  be  specially 
devout,  he  is  strongly  spiritual.  He  cares 
less  for  forms  and  particular  methods  and 
old  ways  than  some  men,  but  he  has  a  faith 
in  great  possibilities,  expects  to  do  much  and 
to  bring  forth  a  sort  of  millennium  before 
long.  That  spirit  infused  into  others  by  his 
enthusiasm  will  make  others  work  above  and 
beyond  their  ordinary  plane.  He  has  Firm- 
ness enough  to  stand  his  ground.  He  appre- 
ciates^ duty,  feels  bound  to  fulfil  it.  His 
watchfulness  and  wide-a-awake  sense  of 
danger  lead  him  to  meet  and  master  it  before 
it  becomes  too  strong  for  him.  He  has  a 
great  deftil  of  dash  and  enterprise,  and  often 
achieves  results  through  this  spirit  which  to 
a  slower  and  calmer  nature  would  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible.  He  is  social,  warm- 
hearted, loving;  makes  friends  and  utilizes 
their  power  and  influence  in  the  direction  in 
which  his  own  efforts  tend.  He  has  fine 
talking  talent,  but  however  well  he  may  ex- 
press himself  in  the  opinion  of  others,  he 
really  has  more  of  thought  and  sentiment 
than  he  is  able  to  express.  He  is  one  of  the 
kind  of  men  who  are  liable  to  overwork  and 
break  down,  hence  he,  and  all  who  are  or- 
ganized like  him,  should  avoid  everything 
in  the  way  of  food,  drink,  and  luxury  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  stimulate,  or  inflame  their 
organization. 

Edward  Eoglbston  was  bom  in  Vevay, 
Switzerland  County,  Indiana,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1887.  His  father  was  a  Virginian, 
and  a  lawyer  of  marked  ability,  and  of  some 
eminence  in  public  affairs.  Dying  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four,  he  left  a  family  of  four  chil- 
dren, Edward  being  the  eldest  and  but  nine 
years  of  age.  Edward's  mother  was  a  native 
of  Indiana,  and  descended  from  an  old  Ken- 
tucky family,  in  which  there  had  been  sev- 
eral distinguished  Baptist  ministers. 


His  constitution  was  not  strong,  almost  all 
bis  early  years  being  spent  in  physical  ail- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another.  He  was  anx- 
ious, however,  to  learn,  and  managed  chiefly 
on  his  own  account  to  acquire  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  with  some  Greek,  and  quite 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  French,  and 
some  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Italian. 

He  read  a  great  deal  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  English  literature.  In  the  hope 
of  finding  some  vocation  favorable  to  his 
health,  he  was  transferred  from  the  school  to 
the  farm,  from  the  farm  to  the  store,  and 
then  back  again  to  the  school.  At  eighteen 
he  was  supposed  to  be  threatened  with  a 
rapid  consumption,  and  perhaps  for  the 
twentieth  time  his  health  was  despaired  o£ 
As  a  desperate  recourse  he  was  sent  to  Min- 
nesota, and  there  the  climate  proved  so  bene- 
ficial that  his  he^dth  greatly  improved. 

Returning  to  Indiana,  he  started  out  as  a 
Methodist  preacher,  riding  a  four  weeks*  cir- 
cuit for  six  months.  This  kind  of  work  broke 
him  down,  and  he  again  went  to  Minnesota 
and  there  re-entered  the  ministry.  At  twenty 
years  of  age,  while  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  St.  Peter,  of  that  State,  he  mar- 
ried. It  is  to  his  wife  Dr.  Eggleston  attrib- 
utes a  greater  part  of  what  may  be  deemed 
his  success.  He  soon  acquired  a  good  rank 
in  his  denomination,  and  at  twenty-four  was 
appointed  to  the  most  prominent  church 
of  the  Methodists  in  Minnesota.  His  health 
continued  to  be  uncertain,  and  four  or  five 
times  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
charge  and  engage  in  secular  business,  and, 
at  last,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  physicians 
and  friends,  he  withdrew  from  the  ministry 
in  so  far  as  pastoral  relations  are  concerned. 

At  that  early  time  in  the  Far  North-west  the 
privations  to  which  the  minister  was  frequent- 
ly subjected  were  often  too  much  for  a  robust 
constitution,  to  say  nothing  of  one  whose 
hq^lth  had  never  been  firmly  established.  His 
salary  was  small,  yet  his  affairs  were  managed 
with  so  much  thrift  that  he  escaped  running 
into  debt.  He  is  accustomed  to  relate  that 
at  one  time  his  family  were  three  weeks  with- 
out a  morsel  of  meat  on  the  table,  refusing  tu 
buy  it  because  he  could  not  pay  for  it  at  once. 
It  was  in  1866  that  Mr.  Eggleston  gave  up 
his  pastoral  life ;  he  had  already  gained  some 
popularity  as  a  writer  through  contributions 
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to  the  LUtU  Oorpor(d  and  the  Sunday-sehool 
Magaeine^  and  sabseqaei^^ly  became  in  a  short 
time  well  known  as  a  very  successful  mana- 
ger of  Sunday-schools,  and  a  favorite  as  a 
speaker  for  children.  In  1867  he  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  Sunday-tehool  Teacher^ 
afterward  known  as  the  National  Sunday- 
school  Teacher,  In  connection  with  his  edi- 
•  torial  charge  he  was  much  occupied  as  a  con- 
yention  speaker  and  a  conductor  of  Sunday- 
school  institutes.  His  labors  extended  from 
Maine  to  Missouri,  often  being  performed 
without  compensation,  and  sometimes  with- 
out even  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses. 
A  little  pamphlet  which  he  issued  in  1867, 
entitled,  *^  Conventions  and  Institutes,''  be- 
came a  standard,  and  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  present  State  and  National  Sun- 


day-school Conventions  have  grown  so  great- 
ly. In  1870  Mr.  Eggleston  accepted  the  posi 
tion  of  literary  editor  to  the  New  York  Indo- 
pendent^  and  in  the  December  following  he 
became  the  superintending  editor  of  the  same 
paper.  In  the  following  year  he  resigned 
this  position  to  become  editor  of  the  Hearth 
and  Home,  In  the  columns  of  the  latter 
paper  he  wrote  three  stories :  "  The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,"  "The  End  of  the  World," 
and  the  "  Mystery  of  Metropolisville."  Each 
attracted  much  attention,  especially  the  first 
named,  which  elevated  him  at  once  in  pop- 
ular esteem  as  an  author.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Hearth  and  Home  he  produced 
the  "Circuit  Rider,"  also  a  very  popular 
book.  He  is  now  occupied  mainly  in  lectur- 
ing, writing  for  periodicals,  and  in  Sunday- 
school  work. 
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**  Papa,  pussy  det  my  footles," 
Patter,  patter  come  the  feet ; 

"Mamma,  where  is  baby^s  stockles? 
Sister,  take  your  MtUe  sweet." 

8o  the  music  of  our  darling- 
She  who  went  so  long  a^jjo— 

Lingers  still  about  our  dwelling, 
Greets  us  where  the  daisies  grow. 

Did  the  angels  love  our  darling, 
That  with  us  she  could  not  stay  ? 


Must  her  voice  with  theirs  be  swelling, 
While  we  miss  her  day  by  day  ? 

Oh,  how  sweet  had  been  her  praises, 
Had  she  staid  with  us  to  sing  I 

But  her  voice  in  heaven  raises 
Sweeter  music  to  our  Kinfj^. 

So,  while  here  we  stay  to  lonely, 
Looicing  up  with  tearful  eyes, 

We  will  trust  our  Father  only. 
Till  we  meet  her  in  the  sides.       o.  B. 


LIFE    ON     THE     RAILWAY. 

**  Singing  through  the  forests. 

Rattling  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches. 

Rumbling  over  bridges ; 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains. 

Buzzing  o^er  the  vale — 
Bless  me !  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  the  rail." 


TO  be  freed  ffl^m  the  cares  of  business,  the 
trammels  of  society,  or  the  monotony  of 
home-life,  and  for  a  time  with  congenial 
companions,  or  in  solitary  independence, 
to  sport  "  across  the  ocean  wave,"  or  with 
lightning  speed  to  traverse  our  own  conti- 
nent, can  not  fail  to  afford  delight  to  all  from 
whom  the  faculty  of  enjoyment  has  not  de- 
parted. Nature  generously  spreads  before 
us  her  diversified  treasures,,  and  the  gems 
and  curiosities  of  art  are  ours  to  examine. 


Each  day  affords  new  pleasures  to  the  trav- 
eler, and  fresh  themes  for  comment;  and  had 
King  Solomon  traveled  as  extensively  as  be 
had  studied,  he  would  never  have  lamented 
so  despairingly  about  there  "  being  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  But  not  in  describing 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature*s  works,. 
or  descanting  on  the  chrf-d'ceutret  of  art, 
must  we  presume  to  linger,  but  pass  ou  to 
the  miscellaneous  types  of  humanity  who  are 
daily  met  with  abroad.    Every  class  and  vo- 
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cation,  as  well  as  temperament,  have  their 
representatives. 

"  Men  of  eyery  *  station,* 

In  the  eyea  of  fame. 
Here  are  very  quickly 

Coming  to  the  same. 
High  and  lowly  people, 

Birds  of  every  feather,  , 

On  a  comnon  level. 

Traveling  together.'* 

Nowhere  is  the  selfishness  inherent  to  poor 
humanity  so  conspicuonsly  displayed  as  in 
traveling.    In  the  rush  for  tickets  at  a  crowd- 
ed statidn,  the  struggling  for  seats  in  a  car, 
the  eager  wish  to  secure  instant  attention, 
who  does  not  feel  all  interlopers  bis  natural 
enemies  ?    And  the  man  who,  for  the  time, 
forgetful  of  self,  secures  tickets  for  the  most 
timid  and  forlorn  individuals  around  him, 
assists  the  poor  old  market  woman  with  her 
basket  of  eggs  to  enter  the  car,  generously 
surrenders  his  seat  to  an  Indian  squaw  with 
pappoose,  and  does  not  wound  the  self-love  of 
others  by  deprecating  all  sights,  scenes,  cus- 
toms, and  institutions   pertaining  to  every 
country  save  his  own,  has  attained  the  high- 
est standard    of   excellence,  and   ought  to 
have,  in  after  years,  a  statue  erected  to  his 
memory.    Very  prominent  among  the  people 
whom  we  meet  is  Mr.  Qrumbler.    He  is  cos- 
mopolitan in  his  tastes,  and  may  be  found 
alike  growling  at  the  extortions  of  Parisian 
hotel-keepers,  muttering  anathemas  at  Lon- 
don fogs  and  hackmen,  and  at  no  loss  for 
complaint    on    the    California    route.      Mr. 
Grumble  never  starts  on  a  sea  voyage  with- 
out wishingbhe  had  chosen  some  other  time 
or  line.     He  invariably  predicts  all  manner 
of  catastrophes ;  is  confident  that  the  clouds 
-floating  tranquilly  in  the  heavens  will  trans- 
form themselves  into  terrific  storms ;  has  no 
confidence  whatever  in  the  ability  of  the  ship- 
officers,  and  takes  pleasure  in  narrating,  for 
the  amusement  of  nervous  ladies  and  invalids 
in  particular,  all  the  shipwrecks  which  have 
happened  since  the  shattering  of  the  invinci* 
ble  Armada.    In.  comparatively  cheerful  mo- 
ments he  favors  the  company,  who  can  only 
escape  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  sea, 
with  the  story  of  his  chronic  complaints,  in 
which  are  induded  "  almost  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to ; "  nor  does  he  omitthe  slight- 
est opportunity  of  scowling  at  the  waiters, 
railing  at  the  cook,  and  indulging  in  sundry 


hints  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he  is  pur- 
posely neglected. 

Stage-coaches  are  his  abhorrence,  and  on- 
nibusses  detestable;  they  are  dther  toe 
shaky,  too  fast,  or  too  slow.  On  the  cars,  as 
a  special  train  has  not  been  ordered  for  his 
accommodation,  the  name  of  bis  annoyances 
are  legion.  All  the  best  seats  have  been 
monopolized,  and  he  is  obliged  to  content . 
himself  with  a  moderate  part  of  one,  instead 
of  obtaining  the  privilege  of  depositing  him- 
self in  one,  and  placing  his  medicine-case 
and  cordials,  hat-box,  umbreUa,  cane,  over- 
coat, and  sundry  pamphlets  in  another.  The 
frequent  stoppages  are  his  aversion,  and  he  is 
sure  that  the  train  will  be  behind  time,  »d 
himself  seriously  incommoded. 

Newsboys,  candy-venders^  etc,  he  regards 
with  antipathy.    He  is  claimed  by  the  great 
Bruin  family  of  antiquity  as  a  lineal  descend- 
anf    In  proximity  to  him  may  be  met  Miss 
Fidgctty.      She    usually  travels  with    "all 
her  household  gods"   around  her.      She  is 
the  terror  of  gentlemen  acquaintances,  who 
have  not  forgotten  excursions  on  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  guard  her  five  trunks, 
three  bandboxes,  seven   packages,  two  pet 
mice,  and  a  parrot ;  to  start  full  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  proper  for  the  d^pdt  as  the 
only  effectual  means  of  convincing  her  that 
the  train  had  not  started  and  left  them  be- 
hind;  to  spend  some  time  in  allaying  her 
apprehensions  as  to  the  train  running  off  the 
track,  the  boiler  exploding,  or  her  bonnet 
being  set  on  fire  by  the  sparks  from  the  loco- 
motive.   Then,  too,  she  is  filled  with  alarms, 
lest  there   be  some  mistake  in   regard  to 
tickets  or  checks,  and  would  otherwise  seem 
to  have  imbibed   largely  of  the  waters  of 
Lethe,  which  are  said  to  cause  forgetfulness, 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which  she  is 
ever  and  anon  searching  for  misplaced  trin- 
kets or  appendages,  to  the  uinoyance  of  all 
around  her.    She  is  continually  on  the  alert; 
and  quiet,  contented  people  she  regards  with 
contempt. 

Mr.  Savage  is  an  individual  indigenous  to 
every  civilized  country,  even  in  this  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  rumored  that  as  a  re- 
minder of  former  barbarism,  he  will  ever  be 
allowed  to  exist.  It  is  not  necessary  to  as- 
sume that  socially  speaking  he  belongs  to  the 
lowest  stratum  of  society,  and  that  positioo 
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and  wealth  may  not  both,  be  his ;  but  that  he 
is  essentially  coarse  in  heart  and  mind  most 
at  once  be  admitted.  He  may  be  discovered 
on  shipboard  indulging  ia  obscene  jests  and 
bratal  expressions,  frequently  interlardLDg- 
his  diseourse  with  choice  oaths  and  epithet& 
He  takes  a  delight  in  trampling  upon  the  welU 
established  rales  of  civility,  enforces  his  com- 
ments with  threatening  frowns  or  gestures ;  in- 
sulting all  whom  he  may  with  impunity.  He 
is  exceedingly  fond  of  tobacco  in  its  various 
forms,  and  whether  on  steamer  or  car  is  the 
veritable  upas  tree  of  the  community,  poison- 
ing all  around  him.  Ladies  shrink  from  him 
in  terror,  not  coveting  the  perfrimed  inccDse 
which  he  offers  to  his  idols,  and  dreading 
lest  their  delicate  robes  be  soiled  beyond  all 
reparation  by  tobacco-juice.  In  the  art  of 
chewing  he  might  almost  rival  the  bovine 
population. 

Some  ancient  nations  are  said  to  have 
smoked  so  much  that  finally  their  spirits 
evaporated  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  we  can 
only  conscientiously  hope  that  a  similar  fate 
will  await  Mr.  Savage,  as  he  persists  in  con- 
tinuing the  abominable  custom  despite  of  all 
warnings.  Well  might  Horace  Greeley  apos- 
trophize tobacco  as  a  weed 

**  Which  docs  not  meet  a  eliigle  need ; 
A  weed  that  grows  and  thrives  too  well, 
And  which  no  mortal  ought  to  eelL 

**  I  wish  this  weed,  before  'twas  dried. 
Could  be  sent  down  oblivlon^B  tide ; 
That  each  cigar  and  horrid  pipe 
I  could  from  out  the  country  wipe. 

**  I  wish  each  paper,  bag,  or  box, 
Was  out  of  sight  forever  tossed ; 
That  I  could  only  help  undo 
The  silent  worlc  of  smoke  or  chew." 

In  the  ^  good  time  coming,*'  when  woman 
shall  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  all  her  pre- 
rogatives, it  admits  of  question  whether  or 
not  a  '^smoking-car  for  ladies"  will  not  be- 
come an  indispensable  appendage  to  railway 
trains. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  travelers  who, 
albeit,  not  deficient  in  good  breeding,  yet 
show  a  languid  indifference,  and  affect  a  lofty 
contempt  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature, 
or  charming  and  admirable  in  art  in  foreign 
countries.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  to  ad- 
mit superiority  in  others  will  be  equivalent 
tc  confessing  inferiority  in  themselves.   Noth- 


ing pleases  them ;  everything  is  below  par, 
and  the  only  mystery  is  why  they  will  per- 
sist in  visiting  such  places,  it  being  supposed 
that  they  roamed  abroad  for  enjoyment. 

A  desire  to  please  and  be  pleased  might  be 
set  down  as  the  first  indispensable  requisite 
for  an  agreeable  traveling  companion,  to 
which  are  appended  many  etceteras.  Punc- 
tuality, ever  prominent  among  the  virtues, 
does  not  lesson  in  value  when  applied  to 
travelers.  Who  wishes  to  take  a  tour  with 
an  acquaintance  who  always  loiters  at  the 
hotel  or  on  the  way  until  just  five  minutes 
too  late  for  the  train,  or  else  renders  necessary 
a  vexatious  struggle  with  time;  forgets  a 
hundred  and  one  commissions  and  duties 
until  an  hour  before  starting;  dresses  either  In 
ball-room  or  hermit-like  costume ;  never  has 
any  tickets  or  change  ready  for  agents  or  car- 
conductors;  does  not  stop  to  consider  that 
though  he  enjoys  the  fr'esh  breeze  frt>m  the 
open  window,  his  viB-a-fiU  may  have  a  differ- 
ent taste ;  loudly  proclaims  his  business  plans 
or  pleasures,  forgetting  that  they  can  not  be 
interesting  to  strangers,  and  that  it  only 
sh»ws  both  egotism  and  ignorance,  and  is 
painful  to  the  friend  more  sensitive  than 
himself.  To  jest  at  any  mishap  or  accident 
which  gives  pain  to  a  fellow-passenger,  is 
both  petty  and  contemptible.  Ladies,  par- 
ticularly when  alone,  are  entitled  to  the  chiv- 
alrous attention  of  gentlemen,  which  is  very 
rarely  refused  in  American  domains.  It  is, 
however,  cautiously  whispered  that  the  "  lords 
of  creation  "  are  not  satisfied  with  the  scant 
^j;ecognition  which  their  courtesies  have  ob- 
tained from  the  lair  sex,  and  that  various 
petitions  pleading  for  still  further  acknowl- 
edgements had  been  presented  to  the  *'  Queens 
of  Society,"  who,  after  all  due  consideration, 
have  unanimously  resolved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  rendered  on  all  fitting  occasions. 

c.  I.  A. 


A  Pbettt  Dbviob  in  Plaistt  Gbowth. — 
Take  a  common  tumbler  or  fruit  can,  and  fill 
it  nearly  full  of  soft  water.  Then  tie  a  bit  of 
soft  lace  or  cheese-sacking  over  it,  and  press 
down  into  the  water,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
peas.  In  a  few  days  they  will  sprout,  the 
little  thread-like  roots  going  down  through 
the  laeo  into  the  water,  and  t^  yinw  cwa  be 
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trained  up  to  twine  around  the  window ;  or, 
what  is  prettier,  a  frame  may  be  made  for  the 
purpose.  Here  is  another  pretty  thing,  with 
but  a  little  trouble.  Take  a  saucer  and  All  it 
with  fresh  green  moss.  Place  in  the  center  a 
pine  cone  (l^^ge  size),  having  first  wet  it 
thoroughly.    Then  sprinkle  it '  thoroughly 


with  grass-seed.  The  moisture  will  close  the 
cone  partially,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  tiny 
grass-spires  will  appear  in  all  the  interstices, 
and  in  a  week  you  will  haye  a  perfect  cone  of 
beautiful  verdure.  Keep  secure  from  the 
frost,  and  give  it  plenty  of  water,  and  you 
will  have  "  a  thing  of  beauty  "  all  the  winter. 


Tra«  phllowphy  ta  a  raraUtion  of  Utfl  DItIim  will  muiiiiHtod  In  emitlon ;  It  hannaabM  vUh  all  trath,  aad  eui  aot  with  faDpoalty  b*  n«f  l«et*d.— Omfa. 


THE    SECRET    OF    HAPPINESS. 


""^TEITHER  gold,  nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor 
-LN  any  other  external  possession  what- 
ever can  of  a  certainty  insure  happiness  to 
the  possessor.  This  we  have  heard  so  often 
that  we  almost  begin  to  doubt  it,  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  true.  Happiness  is  wholly  in- 
ternal; consists  in  a  current  of  sensation 
which  we  call  pleasant,  or,  at  least,  comfort- 
able, and  prefer  to  the  opposite  style  of  feel- 
ing, which  we  call  painful,  or,  at  least,  un- 
pleasant. The  last  word  we  can  say  is,  "  We 
feel "  so  and  so ;  this  is  the  final  reason  that 
we  have  to  give  for  all  our  performances. 
Everything  is  a  matter  of  feeling.  Sensation 
is  the  most  comprehensive  generalization 
that  we  know. 

All  sensation  of  whatever  attempted  classir 
fication,  physical  or  ihtellectual,  passional  or 
spiritual,  is  the  functional  product  of  the 
nervous  system.  By  happiness  we  mean 
certain  styles  of  sensation ;  by  sensation  We 
mean  those  operations  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  which  we  are  conscious.  What  we 
need  is  to  be  bom  of  healthy,  comely  pa- 
rents, and  to  be  through  life,  or  as  long  as 
possible,  a  moderately  susceptible  nervous 
system  resting  on,  and  well  mourished  by, 
a  solid  physical  basis.  When  we  are  well, 
and  feel  well,  how  are  yon  to  make  us  mis- 
erable !  Fortune  has  no  power  for  evil  over* 
him  whose  stomach  still  works  the  miracle 
of  extracting  strength  and  courage  from 
bread  and  meat  When  we  are  miserable, 
our  self-love  and  opinionativeness  lead  us  to 


seek  the  cause  in  anything  rather  than  our 
own  deficiencies.  Our  strongest  talent  for 
fallacy,  perhaps,  is  in  our  tendency  to, refer 
permanent  states  of  feeling  to  temporary  out- 
side agencies.  My  experience  is,  that  when 
I  am  well  I  am  happy,  no  matter  what  my 
circumstances,  and  when  I  am  sick  I  am  mis- 
erable, no  matter  what  my  circumstances. 
Then  all  the  world  is  lovely,  hope's  steadfast 
illumination  makes  every  vista  an  avenue  to 
Paradise  arched  by  fancy's  rainbow  glories 
— all  men  are  good,  and  true,  and  friendly ; 
now,  the  landscape  is  a  blank,  meaningless 
expanse,  the  clouds  threaten,  the  sunshine  is 
streaked  with  black,  woman  is  insipid,  man 
is  hostile. 

I  am  crowded  to  the  conclusion  that  hap- 
piness is  mainly  a  product  of  bodily  health, 
little  dependent,  in  the  great  mass  of  cases, 
on  mental  causes,  and  affected  by  outside 
conditions  in  general  only  as  they  operate 
for  or  against  the  bodily  well-being.  I  have 
never  noticed  in  the  rich,  the  honored,  the 
powerful,  any  especial  propensity  to  whistle, 
sing,  and  dance  from  overflow  of  good  feel- 
ing. If  they  are  happier  than  other  people 
of  their  age  and  health,  they  certainly  have 
great  power  of  self-control. 

I  am  aware  that  almost  every  one  is  ready 
to  resent  as  an  insultingly  low  view  of  his 
nature  and  character  the  notion  that  his  hap- 
piness depends  on  anything  so  simple  and 
common  as  bodily  health ;  he  would  prefer 
to  impute  his  sentiments,  affections,  fancies, 
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or  passions  to'  some  more  recondite  or  sup- 
posed worthier  or  loftier  source  than  the 
elaboration  and  circulation  of  the  juices,  the 
action  of  stomach  and  bowels,  which  he  has 
been  used  to  look  on  as  rather  mechanical, 
and  disgustingly  unsentimental,  although 
very  necessary  processes. 

To  the  man  of  sensibility  who  has  lived 
by  custom,  routine,  and  accident,  rather  than 
in  the  light  of  rational  hygiene,  the  days  are 
almost  sure  to  come  when  life  begins  to  lose 
its  charm.  He  imagines  it  is  the  failure  of  an 
enterprise,  it  is  ambition  balked,  blighted 
hopes,  disappointed  love ;  he  and  his  world 
find  plenty  of  reasons  for  his  misery  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  real  cause  is  lessening 
life ;  as  long  as  he  has  full  health  he  is  likely 
to  succeed — or  think  that  he  does — and  is 
not  cast  down  by  failure. 

Take  care  of  your  health,  and  your  happi- 
ness will  take  care  of  itself. 

CIVILIZATION  AND  BARBAKISK. 

The  next  question  that  confronts  us  is, 
What  are  the  conditions  most  favorable  to 
tho  growth  and  duration  of  the  human 
plant  ?  Let  us  speak  of  ways  of  living,  as 
civilized  and  barbarous.  This  is  very  loose, 
as,  indeed,  all  classification  is,  more  or  less, 
but  it  may  serve  our  turn.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  all  grades  of  barbarism,  as  of  enlighten- 
ment, and  no  fixed  mark  between  the  two ; 
still,  the  teims  indicate  a  polarization  whose 
opposites  we  may  consider  and  compare. 
The  soul  of  barbarism  is  instinct ;  the  soul  of 
civilization  is  reason  —  that  is,  trained  in- 
stinct, schooled  to  patient  observation  and 
inference,  habituated  to  forecast  and  self- 
contemplation.  Barbarism  is  spontaneous; 
civilization  is  meditated.  The  actions  of  the 
savage  are  like  those  of  the  wild  beast — au- 
tomatic, gravitative;  civilized  man  acts 
equally  from  instinct,  but  guided  by  intelli- 
gence. The  self-consciousness  of  the  savage 
is  small ;  his  faculties  seem  well  bound  and 
welded  together,  and  result  in  harmonious 
action — or  inaction;  the  cultivated  man  is 
more  complex  and  more  divided  against  him- 
self; indecisive  combats  between  duty  and 
desire,  policy  and  propensity,  are  constantly 
being  waged  in  his. breast  The  savage  is 
the  newly  created  man  not  yet  pushed  away 
from  nature^s  breast  and  taught  to  live  on 
strange  food;  he  is  the  simpler,  immediate 
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product  of  his  habitat,  and  yet  in  full  har- 
mony with  it.  Certainly  it  is  that  the  vol- 
ume of  humanity  is  sustained  in  its  fullness 
by  the  unformed  hordes.  Creation  is  firom 
the  lower  darkness.  The  flower  groweth  up 
into  the  light  and  perisheth.  Whence  comes 
the  strong  man,  the  admirable,  the  ruler 
among  men  f  From  low  down,  or,  at  least, 
his  father  or  g^ndfather  did,  ten  chances  to 
one.  The  large  majority  in  so-called  civil- 
ized lands  are  yet  barbarous.  When  a  whole 
community  becomes  highly  cultivated  and 
intelligent,  it  is  invariably  displaced  by  a 
plass  of  people  of  simpler  organization  and 
greater  vital  and  reproductive  p'ower.  This 
process  is  going  on  all  the  time  evei^where. 
The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  general  law  that  the 
most  intellectual  people,  as  a  class,  are  the 
least  prolific. 

The  practical  inference  for  the  hyperso- 
phisticated  victim  pf  civilization  when  he 
feels  his  strength  going  (better  before  he  be- 
gins to  feel  it  going),  is  a  return  to  barbar- 
ism— that  is  to  say,  to  the  simple,  nature- 
regulated  habits  of  his  not  very  distant 
ancestors.  Antaeus  must  renew  his  long- 
suspended  rapport  with  the  black  soil  or  go 
up  the  spout.  And  here  we  come  to  one  of 
the  weightiest  heads  of  our  discourse.  The 
return  to  barbarism  does  not  consist  so  much 
in  a  new  set  of  performances  as  it  does  in 
fewer  performances.  The  savage,  perhaps, 
saves  his  life  by  keeping  it  within  narrower 
range.  Cultivation,  let  us  say,  is  the  ambi- 
tion that  is  sure  to  soar  to  disastrously  dizzy 
heights  sooner  or  later.  Hygiene  is  mainly 
negative — does  not  prescribe  a  change  of 
drugs,  nor  much  of  anything  additional,  but 
a4opping  off  of  wearing,  artificial  complexi 
ties.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying  that 
there  is  no  salvation  except  by  being  born 
again — that  is,  coming  back  to  the  pure,  hum- 
ble, blandly,  sensual  life  into  which  the  in- 
stincts of  children  and  child-like  people  drift. 

Nu  man  need  be  so  foolish  as  to  confounc) 
the  disadvantages  of  savage  life,  its  priva- 
tions, hardships,  exposure  to  extremes  of 
temperature,  with  its  advantages,  its  abne- 
gation of  corroding  care  and  intellectual 
strain,  its  facility  of  passional  expression,  its 
enforced  simple  diet  and  abstinence  from 
condiments  and  stimulants. 
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HEALTH  AVD  DISEASE. 

Disease  is  a  thoch  misleading  term,  owing 
to  its  being  used  in  so  many  different  signifi- 
cations. We  hear  the  word  used  to  indicate 
immediate  blood-poisons,  as  small-pox  vims ; 
remoter  blood-poisons,  slower  and  more  ob- 
scure in  their  action,  as  effluvia,  causing 
typhoid-fever ;  a  diathesis,  or  state  of  chronic 
disease,  as  debility  or  hereditary  defects; 
unusual  so-called  abnormal  activity  of  the 
system,  acute  disease ;  we  see  internal  or  ex- 
ternal causes  of  disease,  physiological  states, 
symptoms  of  disease — ^manifestations  of  ex- 
traordinary curative  effort — all  confused  and 
run  together ;  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
health  and  disease  are  unscientific,  indefinite 
terms,  and  that  pathology  needs  a  new  no- 
menclature. 

But  worse  than  these  confusions  there  is  a 
wide-spread  disbelief  in  the  beneficence  of 
nature,  which  leads  to  the  theory  that  dis- 
ease is  a  pernicious  element  which  has  some- 
how found  lodgement  in  the  body,  and  is 
impelling  it  to  its  own  undoing.  It  is  sup- 
posed, in  short,  that  the  body  has  set  its  ac- 
tivities to  the  task  of  destroying  itself,  and 
must  be,  with  more  or  less  violence,  put  on 
the  right  track.  This  idea  that  the  body, 
under  some  mysterious  foreign  influence,  is 
working  its  own  destruction,  is  simply  a 
slight  improvement  on  the  old  theory  of  de- 
moniac possession.  Then  the  baleful  ele- 
ment was  personified;  an  unclean,  malevo- 
lent spirit  was  supposed  to  have  entered  in. 
Remedy,  expulsion  by  exorcism.  Now  we 
see  the  same  idea — forcible  expulsion  of 
something  by  blood-letting,  starvation,  fire, 
water,  poison,  or  other  effectual  means. 

There  is  a  general  popular  notion  that 
there  are  specific  remedies  for  all  forms  bf 
disease— medicaments  which,  entering  into 
the  circulation,  neutralize  and  render  inert, 
or  expel,  disease-producing  impurities  or 
poisons  happening  to  be  there.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  how  much  this  belief  is  en- 
couraged among  the  laity  by  the  average 
"doctor."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  to 
the  physiologist  this  is  as  irrational  as  exor- 
cism, or  plastering  the  sword  with  which  the 
wound  was  made.  Let  us  take  an  eX&mple 
of  the  working  of  specific  remedies,  and  state 
with  some  approach  to  exactness  what  it  is, 
or,  at  least,  what  it  is  not 


Intermittent  fever  !s  a  systemic  effort  to 
expel  a  poison,  probably  a  iungoid  growtfc 
that  floats  in  the  a!r  and  is  absorbed  through 
the  hmgs ;  or,  say  it  is  a  struggle  to  repair, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  damage  the  poison  may 
be  doing ;  or  it  is  disturbance  marking  the 
violent  changes  necessary  to  be  undergone  in 
becoming  adjusted  to  novel  conditions. 
Now,  quinine  is  called  a  specific  for  malarial 
diseases,  though  there  is  no  more  propriety 
in  calling  it  so  than  many  other  destructive 
agents.  No  well-informed  person  can  believe 
that  quinine  is  a  specific  cure  for  malarial 
diseases  in  the  sense  of  a  material  entering 
into  the  blood  and  neutralizing  or  chemically 
combining  with  the  morijific  element  If 
such  was  the  case,  fever  and  ague  would  be 
almost  unknown,  since  quinine,  or  other  still 
more  effective  toxicological  resources — arsen- 
ic, for  instance — are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Quinine  is  a  powerful  nervous  irritant 
When  administered  in  suflBciency  to  **  break 
the  chills,"  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
quinine  makes  an  assault  on  the  vital  econo- 
my, more  immediately  dangerous  than  that 
of  the  preceding  miasmatic  enemy.  The  or- 
ganism is  forced  in  self-defence  to  desist 
from,  and  postpone,  or  entirely  abandon,  its 
reparative  struggle  against  the  ravages  of 
the  miasm,  and  devote  its  energies  to  saving 
itself  from  the  quinine.  The  quinine  disease 
is  contracted  in  addition  to  the  other,  and 
for  a  time,  at  least,  may  overslaugh  it  In 
short,  all  these  cures  of  acute  diseases  by 
specific  means  are,  at  the  most  favorable  in- 
terpretation, a  substitution  of  chronic,  incur- 
able diseases  for  acute,  curative  ones.  I  have 
known  people  to  imagine  they  had  fully  re- 
covered from  fever  and  ague,  but  I  never 
heard  any  one  claim  to  have  entirely  got  over 
the  quinine. 

Every  organism  tends  to  preserve  and  re- 
pair itself  during  the  extent  of  its  hereditary 
term  of  existence.  Disease  is  not  abnormal, 
differs  from  health  in  degree,  not  in  quality. 
It  is  augmented  efforts  (and  the  disturbance 
accompanying  them)  of  the  body  to  repair  ex- 
traordinary wastes  or  injuries.  Disease  is  al- 
ways an  attempt  to  cure.  The  organism  is  al- 
ways doing  its  best,  making  all  the  effort  its 
resources  will  justify.  It  may  wear  itself  out 
in  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  make  good  seri- 
ous hurts  it  may  have  receiv^.  but  it  will 
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try,  flnt  And  last  The  old  idea  was  to  com- 
bat the  natural  tendencies,  or,  rather,  divert 
the  vital  forces  upon  a  new,  medicine>created 
disease.  Now,  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  profes- 
sional healers  seem  to  be  more  tolerant  of 
nature,  less  confident  of  art,  and  talk  of 
'^  assisting ''  the  systemic  operations.  But 
this  is  an  utter  impossibility;  you  can  Bot 
add  vital  force  to  an  organism,  not  even 
temporarily.  The  troth  is,  that  all  you  can 
do  for  a  life  is  to  surround  it  with  the  most 
favorable  conditions  obtahiable,  and  give  it 
a  fifiir  chance  to  do  its  work.  It  will  right 
itself,  as  far  as  it  canf  be  done;  if  it  can 
not  be  done,  if  the  internal  dynamic  facts 
necessary  to  self-snstaining  existence  are  lack- 
ing, then  death  is  the  inevitable  and  the 
kindest  cure ;  there  shall  be  no  more  pain. 

Physiology  is  as  rigidly  normal  as  mechan- 
ics; but  owing  to  the  infinitely  greater  num- 
ber and  diversity  of  forces  and  tendencies 
engaged,  it  is  impossible  to  make  precise 
statements  of  it ;  nevertheless,  the  same  gen- 
eral laws  inhere  in  the  production  or  conver- 
sion of  force  throughout  the  universe.    Eve- 
rything costs — something  can  not  come  from 
nothing.    There  is  no  action  or  motion — ^that 
is    to  -say,  expenditure  of   force — without 
waste  (change  of  form  of  material).    Every 
thought,  passion,  sensation,  muscular    con- 
traction, costs.      We    are  constantly  being 
worn  out  and  built  up ;  disease  is  dispropor- 
tion between  waste  and  renewal.    The  most 
common  cause  of  disease  is  over-exertion; 
the  most  widely  beneficial  hygienic  mode  is 
rest.    I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  per- 
son sufferii^  from  want  of  exercise.    I  have 
seen  trouble  from  unequal  exercise  —  using 
one  set  of  muscles  too  much;  I  have  seen 
people  eat  too  much  for  the  amount  of  ex- 
ercise th^  took;  I  have  seen   people   get 
better  air  by  going  oat  and  walking  abont 
than  they  had  in  their  homes,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  change  of  scene  are  indisputable. 
But  it  must  be  re|pembered  that  the  sick 
man  is  the  weak  man ;  w^en  he  spends  his 
strength  he  spends  Iris  life;  it  is  not  good 
policy  for  him  to  over-eat  and  under-ventil- 
ate,  and  then  attempt  to  make  all  straight 
again   by  active  .out-door   exercise.      The 
stronger  and  healthier  you  are,  ^e  more  ex- 
ercise or    medicine   you    can  endure;   the 
weaker  and  sicker  you  are,  the  less  exercise 


or  medicine  you  can  endure.    Make  a  note  of 
this. 

FOPULAB     FALLACIB8     m     HTQIBKB — IKTSB- 
SION  OF  CAUSB  AKD  SFFRCT. 

The  true  conception  of  causation  in  physi- 
ology is  not  the  mechanical  one,  as  of  one 
billiard-ball  impinging  against  another  and 
setting  it  in  motioii ;  strictly  speaking,  there 
is  not  within  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge 
such  a  phenomenon  as  a  perfect  inertia 
moved  by  an  outside  force.  We  must  con- 
sider life  as  a  more  or  less  harmonious  as- 
semblage of  resultant  movements  following 
the  meeting  of  external  and  internal  forces. 
*^  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  may  water, 
butOod  must  give  the  increase,"  and,  "Ye 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God;"  that  is  to  say,  life  is  not  sustained 
wholly  by  the  alimentary  and  other  adju- 
vants coming  from  without,  but  also  by  the 
hidden,  unintelligible,  impelling,  vital  traits 
derivable  through  the  mystery  of  heredity 
from  nature  or  God. 

We  say  a  certain  virus  acting  on  the  blood 
produces  disease;  but  the  blood  acts  upon 
the  virus ;  the  chemico-vital  combination  is 
not  the  product  of  one  energy,  but  two. 

As  one  inference  from  the  truth  that  life  is 
the  resultant  movements  iVom  the  nature 
within  us  and  the  nature  without  us,  it  will 
be  seen  that  most  of  the  popular  physiologi- 
cal and  hygienic  dicta  may  be  squarely  in- 
verted without  injury  to  them. 

The  intellectual  indolence  through  which 
people  fall  into  the  error  of  inversion  of  cause 
and  effect  (closely  allied  to  the  fallacy  of 
post  hoc  ergo  propter  ?ioe\  is  almost  universal.. 
That  it  is  a  very  common  and  a  very  ruin- 
ous mistake  to  confound  cause  and  effect  can 
best  be  si.  wri  by  a  few  illustrations. 

The  exct^iTC  activities  of  highly  vitalized, 
people  are  fotally  mistaken  for  the  cause  of 
full  health  by  the  weaker  ones,  who  destroy 
themselves  in  attempting  to  imitate  them.. 
Strong  men  can  rush  about,,  endure  exposure- 
to  cold,  and  recover  speedily  from  over-exer» 
tion ;  they  have  copious  force  within-  thenii 
which  tends  to  expend  itself  by  conflict  witU 
outside  forces ;  they  think  they  are  well  be- 
cause they  are  active,  they  take  the  conse- 
quences of  strength  for  the  causes  of  strengtlK 
I  Let  them  try,  after  age  or  sickness  has^dndnad: 
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the  interior  force,  and  see  whether  activity 
produces  health.  They  will  find  out  then 
what  they  did  not  realize  before,  that  exer- 
cIbc  in  every  form  is  depletion— depletion 
which  the  young  and  strong  are  irresistibly 
impelled  to,  and  which  they  can  not  entirely 
dispense  with,  but  which  the  old  and  feeble 
need  in  very  small  doses;— the  smaller  the 
better,  generally.  Every  one  is  worked  to 
death  in  the  long  run,  either  through  the 
muscles  or  some  one  or  several  organs  or 
functions. 

The  leading  idea  of  hygiene,  which  can 
hardly  be  repeated  too  often,  is  the  judicious 
husbanding  of  the  vital  force. 

The  roisterer  considers  it  self-evident  that 
the  student  is  sallow  and  leathery  because  he 
mopes  over  his  books,  instead  of  getting 
drunk  like  a  man ;  but  it  is  the  finer  (physi- 
cally weaker)  construction  of  the  student 
that  determines  that  he  shall  be  a  studwt 
instead  of  a  roisterer.  Exclusive  poring  over 
books  is  not  the  wisest  vital  regimen,  yet  the 
pale-faced  ascetic  may  live  for  years  in  bis 
thin,  careful  way,  when  a  limited  indulgence 
in  the  dissipations  which  others  seem  to 
thrive  on — or,  at  least,  can  endure  for  a  long 
time — would  start  him  on  the  irretraceable 
death  ward  course.  Each  man  must  live  ac- 
cording to  his  own  personal  needs  and  pow- 
ers, and  not  according  to  theories  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  other  natures  widely 
dissimilar  from  his.  It  is  foolish  to  submit 
ourselves  in  all  things  to  the  wisdom  which 
is  a  general  average  of  human  experience ;  it 
is  ruinous  to  attempt  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  conditions  suited  to  natures  antipodal  to 
our  own. 

An  active  life  is  favorable  to  longevity — 
say,  rather,  that  he  who  has  the  resisting  force 
which  destines  him  to  live  long  will  be  likely 
to  do  something,  or  can  endure  exertion. 

Cheerfulness  promotes  health — but  much 
o&eaer  health  promotes  cheerfulness.  Medi- 
cine furthers  recovery — or,  rather,  the  innate 
power  of  recovery  implies  niore  or  less  ca- 
pacity for  resisting  the  effects  of  poison. 

Exercise  aids  digestion  —  or,  rather,  the 
more  exertion  of  any  kind  you  undergo  the 
more  jou  must  eat,  and,  consequently,  the 
mote  work  is  thrown  upon  the  digestive  or- 
gans.   One  evil  drags  others  in  its  train. 

It  is  common  to  hear  it  said,  ''  Dieting 


does  no  good.  When  you  see  a  man  extraor- 
dinarily careful  of  what  he  eats,  rcijecting  as 
unclean  one-half  of  the  st^le  edibles,  you 
will  always  see  a  miserable  dyspeptic;  while 
people  who  eat  what  is  set  before  them,  ask- 
ing no  questions,  may  be  healthy  and  happy. 
I  eat  everything  I  like,  and  all  I  want  of  it, 
and  am  as  tough  as  a  bear."  This  is  a  case 
where  it  is  easy  on  a  sub-structure  of  first- 
class  truth  to  rear  an  imposing  bulk  of  the 
most  pernicious  falsehood. 

People  who  find  it  necessary  to  diet,  who 
are  positively  forced  to  it,  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
likely  to  become  shining  examples  of  robust 
health,  no  matter  how  careful  they  may  be. 
Everything  hurts  them,  but  some  things 
worse  than  others.  Whereas,  the  strong 
man  can  get  good  out  of  almost  anything  in 
the  line  of  food.  The  badly  broken  num 
does  but  poorly,  let  him  do  hb  best,  and 
often  to  his  regimen  are  imputed  the  failures 
that  are  attributable  to  his  defective  powers 
of  assimulation.  Rude  health  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  indiscriminate  in  some  matters; 
the  proper  object  of  disparagement  is  not 
dieting,  but  the  condition  of  things  that 
makes  it  necessary. 

To  affirm  is  also  to  deny.  Most  real,  re- 
forms are  negative,  that  is,  always  something 
repealed,  abolished,  thus  allowing  affairs  to 
return  to  their  natural  course.  The  most 
patient  and  thorough  scientific  investigation 
finds  on  all  sides  impassable  limits.  To  de- 
fine the  range  of  our  vision  is  to  discredit 
the  claims  of  those  who  go  beyond  bounds. 
Science  is  destructive  to  falsehood  and  char- 
latanism in  every  form,  as  well  as  to  the  prem- 
ature imperfect  systems — like  John  Baptist's 
presaging  the  Messiah,  Who,  when  He  comes, 
casts  them  entirely  into  the  shade.  Medi- 
cine (apart  from  surgery  and  hygiene)  is  &st 
being  crowded  into  the  same  category  with 
alchemy  and  astrology.  The  steady  tenden- 
cy of  advancing  science  is  to  lesson  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  so-called  healing-art.  One  by 
one  its  most  cherished  and  important  dog* 
mas  are  left  foundationless — mere  wavering 
dreams,  unsubstantial  as  fairy  genealogy. 
Science  works  upon  every  atom  as  instinct 
with  eternal  life-like  powers ;  the  man  who 
is  deeply  imbued  with  the  scientific  habit  of 
thought,  has  little  faith  to  spare  for  myths, 
nature  absorbs  it  alL 
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To  the  people  at  large  the  most  apparent 
aspect  of  hygienic  reform  will  be  its  negative 
character ;  it  most  be  an  abandoment  of  £edth 
in  medication,  the  abolishment  of  habits  of 
stimulation,  and  an  approximate  return  to 
the  simpler  modes  of  life  in  which  the  hum- 
bler earth-denizens  are  held  by  tastes  unviti- 
ated  and  climatic  and  economic  fate.  Ton 
]>oi8on  yourself  all  your  life  with  every-day 
medicines — ^tea,  cofifee,  tobacco,  alcohol,  one 
or  all,  or  more,  with  an  occasional  draught  of 
the  physician's  special  ruin.  Now,  at  forty, 
consider  yourself,  and  confess  that  you  wish 
you  had  had  more  confidence  in  unadulterat- 
ed instinct,  which  demands  yaried  food,  nat- 
ural sensual  enjoyments. 

TBMPBRANCB. 

Popular  fallacies  in  hygiene  may  be  re- 
garded in  another  respect  besides  their  qual- 
ity of  inverting  cause  and  effect  Life  is  a 
flame — a  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the 
fleshy  nitrogenous  crucible.  This  flame  may 
bum  slow,  and  last  long,  or  it  may  be  accel- 
erated by  various  agencies.  Life  in  the 
young  and  strong  is  latent  and  capable  of 
intensification  of  development.  Exercise 
kills  the  old  and  feeble ;  it  often  seems  to 
benefit  the  young ;  it  adds,  however,  nothing 
to  their  constututional  sum-total;  it  aug- 
ments, apparently,  life  and  strength  by  de- 
veloping, by  setting  the  flame  burning  faster 
(as  it  must  to  stand  the  strain),  by  gradually 
habituating  the  organism  to  a  faster  rate  of 
living,  which,  according  to  logic  and  fact, 
must  have  the  effect  to  wear  it  out  sooner. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  stimulants,  in- 
cluding medicines ;  they  call  forth,  and  start 
in  the  way  of  being  spent,  the  latent  or  re- 
served powers  of  the  individual.  And  what 
then  ?  Pause  when  the  devil  tempts  you 
with  that  bewitching  chalice  filled  with  any 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  the.  life-dissolving 
elements ;  remember  these  hard  facts. 

All  artificial,  excited  power  or  pleasure  is 
bought  too  dearly,  a  thousand  to  one,  and 
pay-day  must  come.  Whatever  makes  you 
feel  better  than  ordinary,  will,  in  the  long 
run,  make  you  feel  permanently  worse. 
Whatever  makes  you  strong  will  malce  you 
weak.  Develop  your  full  powers  of  muscle 
and  digestion  by  protracted  arduous  exer- 
cise and  extra  generous  diet,  and  you  are 
quite  likely,  in  time,  to  become  a  miserable 


dyspeptic  and  rheumatic.  Live  slowly,  clean- 
ly, and  naturally,  and  you  are  likely  to  live 
long,  and,  what  is  of  much  more  importance, 
painlessly. 

All  medicines  are  either  foods  or  poisons. 
If  they  are  foods,  they  are  good  for  the  well ; 
if  they  are  poisons,  they  are  not  good  for  the 
sick.  Whichever  way  you  view  them,  they 
are  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  well  than 
of  the  sick.  Taking  medicine  and  dram- 
drinking,  or  stimulation  in  any  form,  rest  on 
the  same  principle,  and  naturally  merge  to- 
gether. We  desire  to  be  happy,  we  want  to 
feel  better.  Well,  as  long  as  we  have  enough 
of  that  unknown  something  called  life  to 
make  a  brisk  fight  against  assaults,  we  can 
command  a  temporary  tumult  of  sensations 
by  putting  ourselves  in  conditions  unfavora^ 
ble  to  longevity,  discounting  our  future,  con- 
suming ourselves.  That  is  what  medication 
and  stimulus  amount  to  always,  if  they 
amount  to  anything. 

Hasten  the  day  when  the  physician  shall 
be  no  lonfi^er  exorcist,  wonder-worker,  de- 
mon-compeller,  shriving,  in  pretence,  the 
laity  of  their  physiological  sins,  but  believer 
in  nature,  scientific  teacher,  treating  his  pa- 
trons as  pupils  in  the  art  of  longevity. 

Happiness  is  a  consequence  of  bodily 
health.  The  child  and  the  savage  arrive  at 
health  by  instinct — that  is,  involuntary 
knowledge;  the  stoic  has  been  the  rounds, 
ends  where  he  begun ;  between  is  the  region 
of  doubts,  agonies,  and  storms. 

The  art  of  health  is  summed  up  in  one 
word.  Temperance,  for  temperance  includes 
hygiene.  Temperance  is  the  equilibration  of 
the  faculties  and  functions.  Intemperance  is 
the  immoderate  gratification  of  any  propen- 
sity,* unbalanced  activity  of  any  faculty,  force 
expending  itself  too  much  through  any  one 
channel. 

The  secret  of  happiness  traced  to  its  last 
hiding-place  is  seen  to  be  the  most  obvious 
and  tritest  of  truths  kicking  about  loose  on 
the  surface  of  life — it  is  temperance,  preser- 
vation of  the  natural  balance. 

The  highest  practical  wisdom  is  to  learn 
what  temperance  is  in  detail,  and  to  estab- 
lish in  the  mind  a  habit  of  scientific  faith  in 
the  inevitability  of  the  punishment  which 
intemperance  draws  after  itself. 

OEOBGE  E.  TUFTS. 
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THfi     COUllAGBOTTB     ElKl^RBBS    KBSSKKOBB. 


7T1HE  subject  of  this  sketcli  is  an  express  i 
JL  messenger  in  the  employ  of  tke  Adame 
Express  Oo.  Not  long  since — ^in  fact,  in  the 
month  of  Jaly — be  distinguished  himself  by 
an  heroic  defence  of  the  valuables  placed  in 
his  charge  while  they  were  being  in  transit 
on  a  western  railway.  His  assailants  were  of 
ihat  desperate  class  which  scruples  at  no 
atrocity.  The  circumstances  detailed  in  the 
August  number  of  Otffr  E(}opressman  were  the 
following : 

"  The  eastern  express  train  on  the  St.  Louis, 
Vandalia,  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road, left  the  Union  D6p6t,  St.  Louis,  at  7:10 
p.  M.  Thursday,  July  8th,  James  Burke  being 
the  Adams  Express  messenger  on  that  occa- 
sion. About  midnight  the  train  reached  Long 
Point,  Illinois,  a  watering  station  half  way  be- 
tween Qreennp  and  Casey.  This  is  a  desolate, 
lonely  place,  in  the  heart  of  dense  woods, 
and  both  railroad  and  express  employ^  have 
for  months  kept  a  watchful  lookout  when 
there;  and, when  stopping,  Burke  opened  his 
door  a  few  inches  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen. 
There  was  no  one  on  the  platform,  but  the 
train  had  scarcely  come  to  a  dead  stop  when 
he  heard  the  report  of  shots  on  the  engiiie. 
Two  blood-thirsty  scoundi^els  had  jumped  on 
the  engine,  and  ordered  the  engineer  to  *  pull 
out,'  and  whether  he  was  slow  in  complying, 
or  had  recognized  either  of  the  men,  is  not 
known,  but  they  almost  instantly  shot  him 
dead,  and  quickly  opening  the  throttle  of  the 
engine,  started  off  with  the  Adams  Express 
car,  which  had  been  detached  by  one  or  more 
confederates,  leaving  the  American  Express 
car  and  the  passenger  coaches  behind. 

**  Burke  was  at  once  on  the  qui  tine^  and 
quickly  closed  his  door ;  then,  as  he  was  being 
whirled  rapidly  onward,  cautiously  opened  it 
wide  enough  to  see  that  the  train  was  left  be- 
hind. With  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  he 
prepared  for  the  impending  struggle,  fastened 
the  door,  and  proceeded  to  pile  his  chests  and 
heavy  freight  against  it,  wisely  determined  to 
secure  all  the  advantage  he  could.  In  two 
short  minutes  he  heard  two  sharp  whistles,  felt 
the  brakes  put  on,  and  with  a  jerk  the  car  was 
stopped.     A  voice  at  the  door  said,  *•  Jack, 


open  the  door,*  in  a  tone  evidently  intendeil 
to  throw  the  messenger  off  his  guard.  Bat  bs 
was  not  to  be  thus  caught,  and  telling  the  rob- 
bers they  had  igot  t^  wrong  petson  this  time, 
and  he  was  rea^  for  them,  he  fired  a  diet  m 
an  indication  of  the  reception  he  profweed  to 
give  them." 

The  highwaymen  endeavored  to  draw  him 
out  of  the  car  by  coaxing,  and  then  by  terri- 
ble threats,  but  in  vain.  He  kept  his  post 
until  the  train  men  and  passengers  who  bad 
been  left  behind  when  tlie  express  car  was  de- 
tatched  came  up,  and  the  robbers  then  ran 
off.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  men  who 
so  recklessly  «hot  down  poor  Eames  would 
have  made  short  work  of  Burke  had  they  been 
able  to  burst  opoi  the  <loor,  enraged  and  ex- 
asperated as  they  would  have  been  at  the  de- 
lay caused  by  his  redf^aace.  No  doubt  he 
would  have  made  a  galknt  fight,  but  it  would 
have  been  against  heavy  odds. 

Two  sete  of  steel  breast-plates  and  visors, 
with  two  small  holes  only,  for  the  eyes, 
completely  bullet-proof,  were  found  next  day 
in  the  field  near  the  spot  to  which  the  engine 
had  been  run  by  these  desperadoes,  showing 
how  well  prepared  they  were  for  thdr  dead- 
ly work. 

Mr.  Burke  is  of  Irish  birth.  The  Province 
of  Munster,  Ireland,  is  the  place  where  he  was 
bom  on  July  22d,  1644.  IMx  years  afterward, 
his  parents  emigrated  to  America.  They  land- 
ed in  Boston,  and  there  James  spent  the  lat- 
er years  of  his  boyhood,  receiving  his  eduea- 
tion  in  the  commron  schools  of  that  city. 
Having  acquired  a  little  money  by  industrioulS 
and  frugal  habits,  his  parents  removed  to 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  purchasing  a  farm  in  the 
neigh  jorhood  of  that  city,  whereon  they  stiH 
reside.  In  1860  James  visited  Cairo,  111.,  and 
while  there  applied  to  the  agent  of  the  AdamS 
Express  Oo.  for  work.  His  appearance  im- 
pressed the  agent  favorably,  who  told  bim  to 
take  off  his  coat  and  go  to  work.  Having 
assisted  in  the  unloading  of  a  car,  he  was 
hired  on  the  spot.  Burke  remained  in  Cairo 
until  the  express  business  became  controlled 
by  the  American  Express  Co.,  and  then  went 
to  Columbus,  Kentucky,  where  he  resided  for 
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about  a  year,  subsequently  becoming  connect- 
ed with  the  St.  Loiiifl  and  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad.  A  few  years  a^  he  a{>plied  for  a 
transfer  to  the  Adams  Express  Co.,  and  his  re- 
quest was  complied  with. 

His  face  and  head  indicate  several  strong 


defensiveness.  He  is  not  the  man  to  shrink 
from  a  position  he  has  once  taken,  whether  it 
be  a  moral  or  a  physical  ohe.  Few  men  have 
moreatrength  in  this  direction  than  Burke. 
The  portrait  indicates  very  clearly  the  bueadth 
of  the  baek^iead,  and  also  the  breadth  and 


characteristics ;  first,  physical  vigor  and  en- 
durance; next,  a  good  degree  of  Conscien- 
tiousness, which  gives  him  an  appreciation  of 
duty  and  responsibility ;  also  strong  Firmness, 
rendering  him  earnest  and  positive  in  his  con- 
victions ;  and  also  large  Combativeness,  which 
gives  him,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  quality  of 


height  of  the  top-head  in  the  regions  respec- 
tively of  Combativeness  and  of  Conscientious- 
ness. Mr.  Henderson,  the  editor  of  Our  Ex- 
presimmi^  with  a  phrenologist's  appreciation, 
says  of  him : 

"  He  is  hopeful  and  trustful,  and  has  a  feel- 
ing that  any  injustice  done  him  in  this  world 
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will  be  righted  in  the  hereafter.  He  is  up- 
right and  conscientious,  and  will  hold  to  the 
path  of  duty  with  "an  iron  grasp.  Prudent 
and  cautious,  he  will  not  rashly  seek  danger, 
though  he  will  not  shrink  from  it  when  duty 
calls.  With  a  quiet  self-possession,  he  has  all 
the  excitability  of  his  race ;  has  a  keen  sense 


of  humor,  and  is  just  tbe  man  to  relish  the  wit 
of  a  brilliant  repartee.  His  industry  and 
perseverance,  and  steady,  faithful,  plodding 
•disposition — his  *  staying '  qualities,  if  we 
may  so  express  it  — will  always  commend 
him  to  those  with  whom  he  may  have  deal- 
ings." 


<<A    FAIR    EXCHANGE    NO    BOBBEBY.'' 

THB  DOCTRINE  THAT  BTERY  ONB'S  TIME  18  ALIKE  VALUABLE  REDUCED  TO  AN  ABSURDITT. 


[Note.— For  several  years  the  writer  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  a  prominent  workingmen^s  lycenm  in 
New  York  city.  At  one  time  some  of  the  mem- 
bers were  inclininp;  to  receive  the  plausible  doc- 
trine that  honesty  and  Justice  between  man  and 
man  could  only  be  obtained  by  all  people  exchang- 
ing services  hour  for  hour ;  that,  for  instance,  in 
exchanging  products,  a  piece  of  snoods,  in  procur- 
ing the  material  for  which  and  in  maliinf]^  it  up 
the  manufacturer  consumed  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  should  be  exchans:ed  evenly  for  any  other 

floods  that  cost  the  same  number  of  hours  of 
abor.  A  part  of  this  ambitious  scheme,  which  is 
founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  Josiah  Warren, 
was  to  make  **  an  bourns  worlc  **  a  standard  of 
value  and  basis  for  a  monetary  system.  As  the 
following  essay  was  the  principal  means  of  puttingp 
a  quietus  upon  the  doctrine  of  *'  time  equivalent " 
in  that  lyceum,  it  may  be  su^jrestive  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Phrenological  who  have  been 
befogged  by  similar  impracticable  theories. — S.  L.] 

"TTTE  are  told  that  an  equitable  exchange 
V  V  of  services  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  each  man  devoting  an  hour  of  his  time  in 
return  for  every  hour  devoted  to  him  by  oth- 
ers. Now,  square  Communism  is  very  well 
in  its  way.  I  have  a  strong  tendency  in  that 
direction  myself.  But  the  basic  idea  of  eve- 
ry successful  Communism  that  I  ever  heard 
of  was  self-denial  for  the  good  of  others ;  and 
when  people  bring  forward  the  droctrine  of 
quality  of  compensation  as  a  principle  of 
equity,  they  must  not  think  that  they  are 
bolstering  up  Communism;  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  equations  of  services  between 
man  and  man,  but  is  built  upon  the  supposed 
moral  duty  to  "lay  down  the  life  for  the 
brethren  '* — and  thus  create  an  equation  of 
service  between  the  individual  and  society 
— ^the  duty  of  the  strong  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves,  on  occasion,  for  the  weak.  Yet  the 
old  Romans,  even,  did  not  say,  **  For  value 
received  I  will  give  my  life  for  my  country  ;'* 
but  "  Dulee  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori  " — 
"  It  is  a  sweet  and  a  decorous  thing  to  die 
for  one's  country." 
The  easiest  way  to  upset  this  idea  of  bal- 


ancing time  against  time  is  to  use  the  argu- 
ment called  reductio  ad  absurdum — the  re- 
duction to  absurdity.  This  can  be  done  in 
various  ways.  For  instance,  a  mature  man 
enjoys  the  services  of  a  number  of  persons  in 
a  day^  and  they  are  of  various  ages.  Just 
where  shall  he  draw  the  line  in  returning  his 
services  ?  Shall  he  give  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  his  time  in  return  for  the  quarter  of  an 
hour's  services  from  the  fellow  creature,  aged 
ten  years,  who  meets  him  in  the  street  and 
"  shines  his  boots  ? "  Or,  is  he  to  give  less 
return  to  a  boy  or  girl,  and  only  give  an  even 
return  to  the  youth  of  eithei*  sex  who  hap- 
pens to  be  twenty-one  years  old  ?  It  is  not 
strange  that  men,  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  poorer  classes  meet  with  gross  injustice  at 
the  hands  of  the  rich,  embrace  this  doctrine; 
but  such  extreme  views  can  not  be  carried 
out,  and  only  bring  those  who  entertain 
them  into  discredit  with  accurate  thinkers. 

Here  is  another  method  of  reducing  this 
doctrine  to  an  absurdity.  Turning  from  the 
matter  of  age  to  that  of  faculty,  pray  tell 
where  this  system  of  equivalents  of  time  is  to 
stop.  Passing  by  absolute  lunatics,  I  will 
ask  this  question :  If  a  driveling,  slobbering 
adult  **  looney,"  or  "  softie,"  who  has  just 
sensfe  enough  to  do  such  work,  carries  a  let- 
ter for  me  home  to  my  house,  and  spends  an 
hour  at  it,  must  I  give  him  an  hour  of  my 
time  in  return  ?  My  dog  would  do  the  work 
quicker  and  more  surely,  and  a  carrier-pigeon 
would  do  it  in  a  twentieth  part  of  the  time. 

Communism,  as  I  said,  is  plain  sailing;  it 
is  founded,  not  on  an  exchange  of  equal  ser- 
vices between  individuals,  but  on  the  benev- 
olence of  the  strong,  who  yield  obedience  to 
the  certainly  beautiful  motto,  "From  each 
according  to  his  ability,  and  to  each  accord- 
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ing  to  his  necessity."  This  vaunted  system 
of  time  equations,  however,  tends  only -to  in- 
extricable confusion.  Following  it,  the  strong 
in  mind  and  body  must  fritter  away  half  their 
time  in  calculating  the  time  cost  of  services, 
and  half  in  rendering  a  sort  of  quid  pro  quo 
to  the  children  who  run  their  errands  and  the 
maundering  old  dames  of  ninety  years  who 
dam  their  stockings,  to  the  lame,  the  halt,  the 
blind,  the  sick,  the  paralyzed,  the  moribund. 

I  believe  that  any  society  is  rotten— as  ours 
is  now — where  all  these  are  not  taken  good 
care  of  by  the  strong,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as 
a  duty ;  yet  it  can  never  be  done  by  this  bal- 
ancing juggle — which  it  would  set  the  most 
expert  posture-master  crazy  to  carry  out  for 
a  single  day.  When  he  bought  a  brush  from 
a  blind  brush-maker,  he  would  have  to  find 
out  what  time  the  making  of  the  brush  occu- 
pied, and  down  with  the  equivalent  dust  or 
service.  When  he  bought  a  wooden  figure 
•  from  the  armless  man  who  carves  with  his 
toes,  he  would  be  loth  to  render  the  counter- 
finding  service.  When  the  legless  man,  who 
stumps  along*  on  a  cushion  fastened  to  his 
posterior,  using  his  arms  for  legs,  went  on  an 
errand  for  our  "equator,**  it  would  seem 
rather  hard  to  him  to  put  in  an  hour  of  his 
swift-footed  traveling  in  return. 

But  for  Darwinian  equators  I  have  an 
overwhelming  reductio  ad  absurdum^  because 
they  can  not  consistently  select  any  point  in 
their  descending  scale  of  animal  life  where 
the  line  of  fellow  creatures  ceases.  A  con- 
sistent Darwinian  is  always  aristocratic.  He 
believes  in  "  big  fish  eat  little  fish,'*  and  "  the 
survival  of  the  fittest."  But  a  philosopher 
of  that  school  who  believed  in  equal  time  ex- 
changes would  be  in  as  sad  a  pickle  as  the 
ancients  who  believed  in  metempsychosis, 
and  thought  that  the  souls  of  their  friends 
entered  the  lower  animals.  They  were, 
therefore,  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  killing 
any  living  thing.  So,  your  Darwinian  equa- 
tor must  give  half  an  hour  of  his  best  comic 
and  gymnastic  efibrt,  must  try  for  that  time 
to  be  in  return  "  as  funny  as  he  can,"  when  a 
monkey  has  spent  a  half  hour  in  amusing 
him.  Again,  if  he  appropriates  the  store  of 
chestnuts  laid  up  by  the  squirrel,  or  the 
honey  of  the  bee,  or  the  eggs  of  the  hen,  or 
the  silk  of  the  silk-worm,  he  must  cipher  up 
and  squarely  face  the  terrific  array  of  time 


equivalents,  the  return  of  which,  according 
to  his  theory,  will  make  him  "  that  noblest 
work  of  God,"  an  honest  man,  who  has  not 
defrauded  his  fellow-creatures.  My  friends, 
this  thing  "won't  work."  Be  Communists  il 
you  please,  but  for  heaven's  sake  don't  try  to 
be  equators,  or  you'll  be  "  clean  daft "  before 
a  week. 

Communism  has  a  tendency  to  take  awa} 
much  of  the  incentive  to  exertion  and  self 
control;  but  this  plan  of  time  equivalent! 
would  result  in  utter  demoralization;  be- 
cause there  would  be  small  need,  while  it 
was  being  carried  out,  to  consider  either 
one's  own  right  culture  and  development  or 
that  of  one's  descendants.  We  must,  as  fast 
as  possible,  so  reorganize  society  as  to  afford 
all  people  equal  opportunities  of  advance- 
ment ;  but  to  decree  equal  compensation  to 
the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  genius  and  the 
looney,  the  diligent  and  the  lazy,  would  be 
usurious.  It  would  afibrd  all  the  evils  of 
Communism  without  its  benefits.  The  boy 
at  school  would  say,  "Why  need  I  study 
hard?  When  I  am  a  man  I  shall  have  as 
good  pay  as  the  grown-up  boys  who  have 
burned  the  midnight  oil  in  poring  over 
books."  The  apprentice  will  say,  "I  shall 
shirk  all  I  can ;  journeymen's  wages  are  now 
all  alike."  The  easy,  pleasant  trades  would 
be  thronged,  and  the  unpleasant  ones  avoid- 
ed. Men  are  tempted  enough  now,  with  all 
the  horrors  of  poverty  before  them,  to  en- 
gage in  such  dissipations  as  weaken  body 
and  brain ;  but  in  an  era  of  "  equivalent  time 
services"  they  would  say,  "Well,  I'll  have 
my  fun,  if  I  do  impair  my  strength  some- 
what, I  shall  still  be  as  good  as  the  next 
man,  or  any  other  man,  when  pay-day  comes." 
But  it  is  to  the  phrenologist  and  anthro- 
pologist that  this  doctrine  seems  most  unten- 
able. It  is  more  and  more  clear  that  human 
beings  are  what  their  ancestors  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  ancestors  made  them. 
You  can  not  gather  grapes  from  thorn-trees, 
nor  figs  from  thistles.  The  best  and  noblest 
minds  are  such  because  of  the  earnest  self- 
denial  and  self-culture  of  the  hard,  steady 
work,  in  the  right  directions,  of  their  pro- 
genitors. Bring  the  doctrine  into  general 
esteem  that  men  and  women  are  quite  irre- 
sponsible ;  that  they  are  what  they  are  be- 
cause of  irresistible  laws  and  circumstances; 
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that,  therefore,  each  has  an  equal  right  to 
the  enjoymeat  af  the  collective  labor-products 
of  all,  and  who  will  care  to  fit  himself  by 
arduous  effort  for  what  are  now  called  '^  the 
higher  walks  of  life?"  for  there  will  be  no 
higher  walks.  Who  will  try  to  educate,  on- 
noble,  purify,  and  strengthen  himself  in  the 
hope  of  having  intelligent,  noble,  pure,  strong, 
and  healthy  children?  "I  am  as  good  as 
anybody  I"  will  cry  the  lowest  and  laziest 
and  stupidest.  **  I  will  not  try  to  better  my- 
self," "I  am  no  better  than  anybody  else," 
will  say  some  of  the  wisest,  noblest,  and 
strongest ;  "  so,  if  that  of  wisdom,  nobleness, 
and  strength  which  inheres  in  me  is  not  in- 
trinsically superior  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  idle  and  stupid,  I  will  e^en  sink  to  their 
level,  for  its  hard  work  and  no  pay  this  thing 
of  being  a  high-toned  man." 

Of  all  the  arguments  brought  forward  to 
substantiate  this  doctrine,  few  are  weaker 
than  this,  that  **  knowledge  is  its  own  re- 
ward " — though  the  motto  embodies  a  truth 
not  available  in  this  connection — and  that, 
therefore,  the  states  of  information  ob- 
tained by  the  scientist,  artist,  literary  man, 
master-mechanic,  lawyer,  physician,  etc., 
should  not  enable  him  to  obtain  more  return 
for  his  labor  than  that  obtained  by  dirt- 
shovelers,  who  had,  and  often  have,  little  more 
brains  than  oxen.  I  refer  to  the  wisest  of 
them— a  dirt-shoveler  is  often  an  angel  or  a 
genius  in  disguise. 

Mind  you,  I  say  that  things  are  all  wrong 
now ;  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  are  utteriy 
abused  and  wronged  by  the  rich  and  the 
powerful.  But  do  not  let  us  shut  our  eyes 
and  go  for  these  wrong-doers  heads  down, 
like  bulls,  for  then  we  won't  hit  them  in  the 
right  place.  Let  us  go  at  them  with  our  eyes 
open,  and  with  scientific  weapons,  and  we 
will  pierce  them  under  the  fifth  rib,  between 
the  joints  of  the  harness  of  triple  steel — their 
coat  of  mail  of  capital  and  vested  right  and 
legalized  fraud.  If  a  man  who  did  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  animal  should  be 
sent  to  fight  a  rhinoceros  with  a  sword,  he 
would  slash  at  him  in  vain.  One  who  had 
studied  the  creature,  would  pierce  him  in  a 
certain  spot  where  there  is  an  open  joint  in 
his  bullet-proof  hide. 

But  let  us  look  now  at  this  matter  of 
"  knowledge  its  own  reward."    Go  over  any 


list  of  trades  or  professions,  and  consider  how 
many^f  them  would  be  learned  simply  be- 
cause the  knowledge  of  them  was  delightful 
to  the  learner.  How  many  trades  and  pro- 
fessions would  be  selected  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  that  would  accrue  fivom  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  ?    Would  our  friends,  Drs. 

aad  ,  the  dentists,  for  instance,  have 

spent  years  scraping  out  the  fetid,  lotten 
bones  of  the  human  mouth  for  the  sake  of 
the  knowledge  they  obtained?  No^  no! 
There  was  money  in  it. 

The  real  value  of  anything  at  any  time 
and  place  is  the  average  cost  of  its  reproduce 
tion  or  replacement  then  and  there.  The 
value  of  gold  and  di^unonds  is  to  be  discov- 
ered by  dividing  the  world's  product  of 
them,  for  some  recent  period,  into  the  miner's 
wages  and  material,  transportation,  etc.,  for 
that  time.  If  a  million  pounds  of  gold  costs 
two  hundred  million  dollars  to  produce  it^ 
the  value  of  gold  is  properly  about  $200  per 
pound,  for  it  would  cost  about  that  to  re- 
produce it.  Now,  apply  the  same  rule  to 
this  vexed  question  of  the  vahie  of  a  great 
invention  by  Arkwright,  Fulton,  or  Horse,  a 
great  speech  by  Webster,  Clay,  or  Beecher,  a 
picture  by  Church  or  Bierstadt,  a  poem  by 
Tennyson  or  Longfellow.  It  is  not  so  hard 
to  calculate  this  as  one  might  suppose.  Yon 
have  only  to  remember  that  these  inventionSi 
speeches,  pictures,  and  poems  are  the  big 
gold  nuggets  and  big  diamonds  of  science, 
art  and  literature,  obtained  by  certain  ex- 
perts, made  such  by  the  joint  efforts  of  them- 
selves, their  progenitors,  and  society  at  large. 
I  am  not  of  those  who  d^y  the  right  of 
private  property;  though  it  is  a  nice  busi- 
ness to  decide  between  the  rights  of  invent- 
ors, for  instance,  in  the  product  of  their  in- 
ventions and  those  of  society.  Millions  are 
being  stolen  from  the  poor  just  now  by 
sharks  under  the  guise  of  inventors  fuid  pat- 
entees. It  was  well  enough  for  one  or  two 
of  the  original  inventors  in  any  line  of  mech- 
anism to  say,  "  *  Behold  great  Babylon  that  I 
have  builded,'  the  people  must  pay  me  a  mil- 
lion." But  "enough  is  enough."  Society 
must  step  in  presently  and  say,  *'  Look  here, 
Mr.  Inventors,  we  acknowledge  that  this 
splendid  fruit  of  your  genius  is  the  result,  in 
a  measu^,  of  the  brain  capital  accumulated 
by  you  and  by  your  ances^ors^^^^^^t^ded 
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down  to  you.  We  consider  it  legitimate 
that  they  should  haye  the  satisfaction  of 
viewing  ftom  the  spirit  world  these  results 
of  their  industry,  temperance,  general  sel^ 
denial  and  self-culture,  and  that  you  should 
be  rewarded  for  yours.  But  you  must  re- 
member that  if  you  had  invented  all  the 
works  of  art  the  world  has  seen,  and  had 
your  models  around  you  in  an  uninhabited 
desert,  they  would  not  help  you  to  a  crust  of 
bread.  It  is  the  fact  that  you  are  one  of 
millions  of  human  creatures  that  makes  your 
inventions  of  value  to  you*  Therefore,  we 
claim  the  right  to  put  a  limit  to  your  greed. 
We  will  give  the  prindpal  inventors  among 
you  a  million  each,  to  reward  you  and  en- 
courage others;  all  other  profit  accruing 
from  your  labors  shall  belong  to  tl^e  public.'* 
Thousands  of  human  machines — of  minds 
— are  fed  and  educated  by  themselves,  their 
friends,  and  society  to  go  forth  and  dig 
and  delve  in  the  rich  placers  of  science,  art, 
and  literature ;  it  is  only  here  and  there  one 
who  is  capable  of  turning  up  those  big  nug- 
gets and  big  diamonds.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  these  exceptional  men  is  then  certainly 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  estimable  scav- 
engers of  which  we  hear  so  much.  Any 
healthy  man  can  be  a  good  scavenger,  but 
very  few  can  invent  a  steam-engine.  Ob- 
serve, I  am  now  discussing  the  intrinsic  value 
of  different  men ;  the  moral  question  as  to 
whether  every  man  should  devote  his  powers 
freely  to  furthering  human  welfare  does  not 
come  in  here.    I  am  treating  of  the  value  of 


great  men.  Who  is  to  appropriate  the  wealth 
of  thought  and  beauty  and  useful  mechanism 
they  create  is  another  question.  Suppose  a 
company  of  men  should  undertake  to  produce 
upon  some  uninhabited  island  four  men  who 
could  do  such  work  as  Morse,  Webster,  Bier- 
stadt,  and  Longfellow  have  done,  because 
they  were  unwilling  to  pay  these  men  their 
high  market  rates  for  their  work.  Wouldn't 
they  have  their  hands  full?  They  would 
have  to  import  into  that  island  all  the  mate- 
rial necessary  to  establish  the  highest  civili- 
zation, including  men  and  women.  They 
would  have  to  establish  agriculture,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  schools  and  colleges, 
and  all  the  institutions  that  constitute  the 
best  modem  life.  Then  they  would  have  to 
wait  until  children  were  raised  and  trained 
and  tested ;  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  would 
be  a  hundred  years  before  a  happy  combina- 
y  tion  of  parental  faculties  would  produce  them 
a  single  great  man.  In  fact,  before  they  had 
been  long  at  this  costly  experiment,  they 
would  say,  "  Well,  Webster,  we  think  it  will 
be  cheaper  to  pay  you  $10,000  apiece  for 
your  great  speeches,  if  you  won't  be  a  Com- 
munist and  give  them  to  us  for  nothing. 
Ajid,  Morse,  we  will  give  you  a  million  for 
your  telegraphs;  and,  Bierstadt  and  Long- 
fellow, we'll  give  you  $10,000  apiece  for 
y#ur  best  works.  We  find  that  the  cost  of 
reproducing  them  is  altogether  more  than 
we  expected."  So,  you  see,  it  is  not  worth 
our  while  to  go  it  on  the  "  equatorial  line," 
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THE    SGIEI7GE    OF    BELIOION. 


A  SCIENCE  of  Religion  is  being  evolved 
by  the  progressive  enlightenment  of 
this  age.  This  science  is  based  on  an  examin- 
ation of  the  ideas  of  primitive  man,  and  it  ad- 
vances by  a  comparison  of  his  languages,  laws, 
and  social  relations,  and  by  a  comparative  view 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  the  flmdamental 
systems  of  religion  of  the  various  peoples  of 
remote  antiquity. 

Having  in  a  previous  essaj  considered  man 
in  relation  to  geology  and  zoology,  it  is  now  in 
order  to  notice  the  crude  ideas,  moral  philoso- 
phies, acts  of  worship,  and  reverential  concep- 
tions which  have  in  all  ages  characterized  all 
mankind.    In  doing  this,  I  avail  myself  of  all 


accessible  facts.  While  impartially  presenting 
the  tenets  of  the  various  religions  that  have 
most  influenced  mankind,  I  can  say  with  Mai* 
ler  that  all  have  done  some  good. 

We  can  not  intelligently  view  the  human 
form  without  observing  that,  ae  we  ascend  from 
the  feet  to  the  top  of  the  head,  the  oigans  in- 
crease in  importance.  Ifwe  examine  the  brain 
alone,  in  this  way,  we  find  that  over  the  eyes 
is  perception,  in  the  center  of  the  lower  fore- 
head is  memory,  over  this  Is  reason,  on  the  top 
front-head  is  Benevolence,  next  back  of  this  is 
Yeneration^-the  attic  window  from  which  the 
soul  looks  in  humble  reverence  to  God;  and 
on  either  side  of  this  are  Hope  and  Spirituality. 
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Man,  then,  is  natarally  a  worshipful  being  in 
his  Tery  organization.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  in  all  stages  of  bar- 
barism, civilization,  and  enlightenment,  man 
guided  by  reason,  looks  up  in  Veneration,  bows 
in  reverence,  trusts  in  Hope,  and  gives  in  Be- 
nevolence. 

Hence  it  is  that  man,  in  the  darkest  orgies 
of  barbarism,  is  prone  to  worship  and  to  ad- 
here to  some  kind  of  a  religion  indicated  by 
his  reason,  and  by  his  notion  of  the  phenome- 
na surrounding  hhn.  Thus,  uncivilized  man 
believes  that  man  is  dual,  and  that  when  the 
material  self  diea  and  decays,  the  other  self,  or 
spiritual  self,  lives  on  and  on  forever.  And  he 
buries  the  gun,  the  hatchet,  and  the  pipe  with 
the  dead  friend  for  the  living  self  to  use  in  the 
other  world.  These  ideas  of  duality,  of  fhture 
existence,  and  of  a  higher  power,  are  innate; 
they  are  derived  from  no  revelation  or  teach- 
ing, but  a  natural  conception  of  the  human 
mind,  and  they  form  the  incipient  principles 
of  the  religion  of  the  Hindoo,  the  Jew,  and  the 
Christian. 

If  we  rid  our  minds  of  the  errors  of  tradition, 
we  must  conclude  that  there  is  a  first  cause — a 
prime  intelligence  manifest  in  the  inception  of 
the  forces  of  nature.  This  is  the  one  Eternal 
God,  but  there  is  evidently  in  man  a  part 
of  this  divinity  by  which  he  perceives  the 
Infinite,  communes  with  God,  and  aspires  to  a 
higher  and  a  nobler  iife.  This  is  monotheism, 
and  it  is  man  bound  to  Gk>d  by  physical  organ- 
ization and  by  mental  endowments.  It  is  a 
Divine  relation  in  natural  association,  and  kept 
in  unison  by  reason.  This,  in  my  conception, 
is  the  root,  essence,  entity,  and  entirety  of  all 
religion. 

Religion  is  an  essential  element  that  binds 
human  beings  together,  and  makes  them  an 
ethnos— a  people.  I  do  not  mean  especially 
the  Jewish  religion,  or  the  Mohammedan, 
Buddhistic,  or  the  Christian  religion,  but 
some  idea  of  self-duality,  of  responsibility,  and 
of  a  higher  power.  And  genius  is  a  character- 
istic of  a  people  as  of  an  individual,  and  its 
peculiar  casts  are  manifested  in  the  morals, 
politics,  religion,  arts,  and  science. 

Thus,  the  more  ignorant  a  people,  the  more 
superstitious  they  are,  and  the  lower  their  re- 
ligious conceptions ;  the  more  gods  they  have, 
the  more  tribal  they  are;  and  the  more  tribal, 
the  more  they  are  prone  to  war. 

And  the  superstition  of  the  Dark  Ages  led 
the  people  to  attach  the  idea  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion to  magicians  and  sorcerers.  From  the 
IHad  and  Cyclic  poems,  Virgil,  the  Roman 


magician,  caught  the  spirit  of  Homer,  and  de- 
rived much  of  the  material  for  his  famous 
^neid,  for  which  he  was  reverenced  as  a  god^ 
and  was  believed  to  possess  marvelous  powers 
of  divination.  Pregnant  women,  lovers,  and 
poets  visited  his  grave  for  consultation  and 
consolation.  But  if  the  "  Vox  Vii^gili "  came, 
it  was  as  inaudable  as  the  voice  from  the  statue 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  Virgil  was  actually  quoted  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  sanctuary,  and  by  enthusiastic 
divines  as  prophetic  of  the  coming  of  Christ 

The  laws  of  every  tribe  or  nation  of  people 
are  molded  by  their  peculiar  religion,  and  thdr 
religion  is  directed  by  their  tradition,  their 
reason^  and  their  enlightenment 

The  laws  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  made 
in  obedience  to  their  &ith  in  their  God,  Zeus 
of  Dodooa.  Though  scarcely  able  to  hold  con- 
verse with  each  other  in  the  broken  accents  of 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialects,  and  despite  the 
feuds  of  tribes,  conAision  of  tongues,  and  the 
rule  of  tyrants,  they  always  prided  in  the 
religious  unity  that  made  them  a  great  peopl& 
The  better  enlightenment  of  the  Jews  gave 
them  a  higher  religion!  Their  faith  in  the 
Gk)d  of  the  universe  molded  their  lajvs,  bound 
together  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  made  the 
Jews  a  peculiar  people. 

All  peoples  of  every  nation,  tribe,  and  relig 
ion  have  had  certain  legends,  codes,  or  books, 
held  sacred  as  coming  from  the  respective  gods 
they  worship.  Each  has  formed  laws  in  har- 
mony with  their  religion,  and  the  adherents  of 
each  great  system  of  religion  have  ever  be- 
lieved, and  do  yet  believe,  that  some  of  their 
remote  ancestors,  at  least,  were  inspired  by 
the  god  of  their  adorations.  It  is  a  common 
characteristic,  too,  that  they  suppose  that  the 
god  they  revere  and  beseedi  has  a  son.  It  is 
common,  too,  to  have  a  triad  of  gods  in  one 
god-head;  and  the  more  superstitious,  the 
more  gods  they  have,  and  the  greater  their  ter- 
ror of  a  ruthless  god,  an  incarnate  devil,  and  a 
fiery  hell. 

It  is  stated  by  Diodorus  that  the  Egyptians 
believed  that  Mneus  gave  their  laws  to  Her- 
mes ;  the  Cretans  believed  that  Minos  received 
their  laws  of  Zeus ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  be- 
lieved that  their  laws  came  through  Lykurgos 
from  Apollo;  the  Aryans  believe  their  laws 
came  through  Zathraustes  from  the  Gk>od 
Spirit  According  to  the  Gkta  the  goddess 
Hestiagave  laws  to  Zomalxis;  the  Jews  be- 
lieve that  lao  gave  their  laws  to  Moses ;  and 
Christians  believe  that  Christ  received  his  doc- 
trines of  €k)d. 
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The  first  ideas  of  reHgion  came  with  Uie 
first  human  being,  and  religious  forms  and 
ceremonies  became  systematized  as  generic 
language  became  fixed  and  traditional  The 
first  developed  languages  of  Asia  were  the 
Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Aryan.  At  the  same 
tin^e  were  developed,  I  might  say  evolved,  the 
three  fundamental  systems  of  religion,  bearing 
respectively  the  names  of  the  languages. 

China  is  the  most  complete  representative  of 
Turanian  speech  and  religion.  We  find  in  the 
moldy  annals  of  this  people  a  religion  neither 
with  ostentation  nor  imposing  ceremonies,  but 
a  simple  worship  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods  sug- 
gested by  natural  phenomena,  as  the  lightning, 
storm,  sun,  and  sky.  They  also  .worship  an- 
cestral spirits,  and  believe  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  return  to  do  them  good  or  harm. 
Hence  Confucius  said,  "  Respect  the  gods,  and 
keep  them  at  a  distance.'' 

The  Semitic  races  embrace  the  Phcenicians, 
Carthagenians,  Babylonians,  Mohanunedans, 
Jews,  and  Christians.  Widely  as  these  peoples 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  nationality, 
language,  faith,  and  modes  of  worship,  an- 
ciently the  same  language,  the  same  essential 
religious  features  were  theirs.  And  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  their  religion  even  now,  especially 
the  three  last-mentioned,  that  God  is  recog- 
nized more  in  interpositions  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  nations  than  in  the  beneficence,  har- 
mony, and  beauty  of  nature.  Hence  God  is 
worshiped  more  through  fear  than  venerated 
for  beneficence.  The  deities  of  their  ancient 
worship  were  numerous,  and  called  by  names 
expressive  of  moral  attributes  and  exalted  pow- 
ers; but  these  deities  have  been  constantly 
abandoned  with  a  steady  tendency  toward 
-monotheism. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Aryan  races  have  a  re- 
ligion based  upon  a  conception  of  natural  pow- 
ers in  their  deities.  Max  MQller  fitly  charac- 
terizes them  as  worshiping  "  God  in  nature- 
God  as  appearing  behind  the  gorgeous  vail  of 
nature,  rather  than  as  hidden  behind  the  vail 
of  the  sanctuary  of  the  human  heart**  Each 
of  the  gods  of  this  pantheon  is  held  as  a  sacred 
monument  of  power;  so  that  there  is  but  slow 
progress  toward  monotheism.  Traces  of  the 
Aryan  race,  language,  and  religion  are  best 
marked  in  Persia  and  the  Indies. 

From  the  nascent  stems  spring  the  world- 
wide panorama  of  religious  history.  From  the 
Aryans  came  the  Hindus  and  the  Persians, 
with  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  and  Zoroastrian- 
ism;  and  from  the  Shemites  came  Hebrews, 
with  *  Mosaism,   Jadaism,   and    Christianity. 


From  the  Turanian  came  the  Chinese,  Tartars, 
Finns,  and  their  religions.  Buddhism  originat- 
ed among  the  Aryans,  but  found  the  material 
for  its  growth  in  Asia,  and  is  now  the  great 
Turanian  religion,  supported  by  more  than 
one^third  of  the  people  of  earth. 

And  so  of  Christianity,  which,  though  de- 
veloped from  Mosaism,  was  spumed  by  the 
Jews,  as  the  Brahmins  did  Buddhism,  so  that 
it  received  but  little  notice  till  it  was  trans- 
planted fh)m  the  Jews  among  the  Gentiles; 
from  Semitic  birth  it  has  become  the  leading 
Aryan  religion  of  this  day. 

Next  let  us  notice  the  leading  characters  and 
sacred  books  of  these  religions.  The  four 
Vedas,  of  which  the  Rig- Veda  is  the  principal 
Bible,  contain  the  revelations  and  doctrines  of 
the  Hindus,  whose  principal  god  is  Brahma, 
who,  with  Siva  and  Vishnu,  form  the  trinity 
or  god-head,  and  these  books,  with  the  Menu 
and  Shaster,  are  supposed  to  contain  the  will 
of  their  god  revealed  through  the  prophets. 
Zoroaster  was  a  dissenter  from  the  code,  and 
the  founder  of  a  new  code  of  revealed  laws, 
the  Zendavesta.  Afterward  Buddha  dissented 
fh>m  the  Brahmin  faith,  and  formed  a  new 
code,  called  the  Dhammapada,  or  Path  oi 
Virtue, 

Buddha  was  a  great  reformer;  he  taught 
many  good  moral  truths,  and  had  many  apos^ 
ties  who  claimed  that  he  appeared  to  them  in 
person  after  his  death.  His  sacred  writings 
were  canonized  246  years  before  Christ 

The  most  noted  characters  of  the  Turanian^ 
religion  are  the  two  Chinese  philosophers, 
Laotse  and  Confucius^  who  lived  a1)out  the 
same  time  and  promulgated  their  religious  con- 
ceptions in  the  Ta-ote-King,  and  the  Five 
Kings  and  the  Four  Shn. 

Finally,  from  the  Semitic  through  the  He- 
brew we  have  Mosaism  with  our  Bible,  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  still  later,  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

Christian  believers  worship  God  as  the  Cre- 
ator and  Presereer  of  the  universe,  and  Christ 
as  his  Son,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  people  from 
the  curse  of  God  brought  upon  them  by  the 
sin  of  their  first  parents,  by  atonement  of  his 
blood,  and  as  the  propitiator  of  God,  his  out* 
raged  Father,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  on  an 
ignominious  cross  to  appease  or  justify  the 
Father ;  and  as  an  intermediator  between  them 
and  God  through  his  sacrificial  death;  und 
they  believe  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,,  eanie 
in  his  mutilated  body  to  earth  and  cenveise<) 
with  them;  and  that  he  finally  ascended  to 
Heaven,  where  he  remains  on  the  ri£:ht  hand 
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of  Goil  as  a  perpetual  intercessor  for  them, 
stipulatini^  and  pleading  with  God  for  the  par- 
don of  their  sins.  The  Hindns  beliere,  with 
Ftrange  similarity,  that  their  god  "Vlshna  came 
AS  Krishna  in  his  eighth  avataria  or  incarna- 
tion. 

The  first  Council  in  the  Christian  era  was 
held  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Apostles,  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  Christ  to  man.  The  first 
Council  of  Nice,  in  825,  to  assert  that  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God,  against  the  ooinion  of 


Arius ;  then  at  Constantinople,  in  881,  to  confirm 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  at  Ephesus,  hi 
481,  to  condemn  the  Kestorlan  heresy.  Again, 
in  451,  at  Chalcedon  to  assert  the  diyinlty  ot 
Christ;  under  Justinian,  in  558,  against  the 
doctrines  of  Origen,  Arius,  and  others ;  another 
was  held  at  Nice,  in  787,  under  the  Eropresi 
Irene,  to  establish  the  worship  of  images; 
against  this  the  Sjmod  of  Charlemagne  assem- 
bled in  794  at  Frankfort 

CHARLES  L.  CARTER,  ILD. 


ELEPHANT  BRAIH  T8.  HUMAN  BRAIX, 


THE  following  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Capen,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Evening 
Telegraph  of  that  city,  but  did  not  obtain 
admission  to  the  columns  of  the  paper,  for 
the  palpable  reason,  we  presume,  that  Mr. 
Capen^s  logic  too  clearly  shows  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  Telegraph  man's  statement,  or  his 
ignorance  of  the  subject  he  attempted  to  de- 
grade. We  quote  a  few  sentences  to  show 
the  context  in  which  the  part  particularly 
discussed  by  Mr.  Capen  occurs: 

**  Notwithstanding  that,  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  sagacity  of  the  elephant  has  been 
a  subject  of  admiration,  the  brain  is  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal, 
it  weighing  only  from  eight  to  ten  pounds, 
while  that  of  an  average  man  weighs  a  little 
over  three  pounds.  To  one  remembering  the 
knowing  look  of  the  elephant,  and  not  famil- 
iar with  the  structure  of  its  large  skull,  this 
may  seem  strange;  but  the  fact  is,  that  al- 
most all  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  resem- 
bles a  large  honeycomb  filled  with  air,  so 
that  the  elephant,  like  a  great  many  other 
big- bugs,  may  be  full  of  blow  with  very  little 
brain.  Pacts  of  kindred  significance  at  once 
demonstrate  the  superlative  nonsense  of  Phre- 
nology. The  brain  of  the  elephant,  however, 
though  small,  is  a  highly  complex  organ,  and 
resembles,  in  many  important  respects,  that  of 
man.  But  the  trunk  of  the  animal  is  the  prin- 
cipal organ  by  means  of  which  it  puts  itself 
in  communication  with  the  external  world.** 

REPLY. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Eveniho  Telegraph  : 

In  your  paper  of  the  5th  inst.  (August), 

in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Dead  Empress,*' 

your  reporter,  alluding  to  the  sinuses  in  the 


anterior  portion  of  the  skull,  and  the  conse- 
quent large  head  which  contained  a  relative- 
ly sm^ll  brain,  remarked,  "  Fact«i  of  kindred 
significance  at  once  demonstrate  the  superla- 
tive nonsense  c  f  Phrenology."  Not  believing 
that  it  is  your  purpose  to  commit  your  popu- 
lar journal  to  a  confiict  with  science,  or  with 
the  character  of  scientific  evidence,  I  pre- 
sume you  will  give  place  in  your  columns  to 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  falnty  of  that  state- 
ment. 

The  human  skull  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  the  elephant,  and  from  those  of  all  other 
quadrupeds,  in  the  fact  that  the  external  con- 
figuration is  much  more  nearly  an  exact 
counterpart  of  tlie  surface  of  the  brain.  In 
man  the  frontal  sinuses  arc  two  small  cavities, 
above  and  on  either  side  of  the  nose,  extend* 
ing  usually  less  than  half  the  length  of  tho 
eyebrow,  and  in  height  seldom  more  than  an 
inch,  and  diminishing  to  a  point  in  the  two 
directions,  thus  forming  small  triangular  pn- 
jections  on  the  forehead  by  the  irregularity 
of  the  external  plate  of  the  skull,  the  inter- 
nal plate  following  the  regular  curve  of  the 
brain. 

By  *^  facts  of  kindred  significance,"  it  is 
probable  that  your  reporter  refered  to  other 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  discovering  the  size 
and  form  of  the  brain.  Many  persons  appear 
to  be  unabl^  to  distinguish  between  difficul- 
ties in  the  study  of  Phrenology  and  objec- 
tions to  the  subject.  Tour  reporter  is  evi- 
dently one  of  that  class. 

Phrenology,  as  a  science,  treats  of  the 
brain  and  of  all  that  affects  its  condition. 
Practical  Phrenology  makes  use  of  the  means 
at  its  command  to  discover  these  conditions. 
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In  order  to  do  so,  the  size  and  configuration 
of  the  head,  the  temperament,  the  health,  etc., 
are  considered.  It  is  obvions  to  eyery  one 
who  reflects  a  moment  that  there  can  be  no 
development  of  the  train,  either  at  the  base 
within  the  median  fissare,  where  the  two 
hemispheres  meet,  nor  on  the  surface,  without 
a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  exterior 
of  the  skull,  or  a  diminution  of  its  thickness 
or  of  the  caTities  of  the  sinuses.  Your  re- 
porter takes  it  for  granted  that  it  will  be  the 
latter,  not  only  in  the  elephant,  but  also  in 
man ;  but  before  coming  to  such  a  conclusion, 
common  sense  would  suggest  an  inspection 
of  the  human  skull,  which  will  show  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external  plates  in  close  prox- 
imity, separated  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  less 
dense  bony  structure  of  almost  uniform  thick- 
ness, with  the  exception  of  a  few  well-known 
places,  two  of  which  are  over  the  orbits  of 
the  eyes,  at  their  inner  angles,  two  are  bo- 


hind  and  beneath  the  ears,  and  one  is  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  All  other  inequalities  are 
very  slight,  or  are  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
beneath  brain  recognized  by  all  physiologists 
as  tha  sensorium,  especially  concerned  with 
sensations  received  from  the  organs  of  special 
sense  and  other  parts  of  the  system.  As  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  skull  is  seldom  more 
than  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  the 
cavities  of  the  sinuses  are  less  than  a  cubic 
inch,  it  is  evident  that  no  reduction  of  bulk 
in  those  two  directions  can  be  sufficient  for 
the  great  differences  in  the  sizes  of  the  adult 
human  brain,  which  is,  from  minimum  to 
maximum,  not  less  than  twenty  ounces,  and 
hence  the  external  plate  of  the  skull  must 
adapt  itself  to  the  development  of  the  brain. 
That  it  does  so  every  anatomist  knows,  and 
hence,  such  a  slur  as  that  quoted  could 
never  have  been  cast  except  by  one  almost 
totally  ignorant  of  the  subject.         j..  L.  o. 
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AVTNG  determined 
standard  of  pro- 


portions and  contour  for 
the  general  face  and  feat- 
ures, and  adopted  a  meth- 
od or  form  for  construct- 
ing or  representing  them  / 
as  simple  forms,  we  will  " 
now  notice  and  discuss 
variations,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  determining  and 
representing  them;  first, 
from  the  form  or  diagram 
hitherto  used,  and  then 
by  shorter  methods,  to 
provide  greater  facility  in 
working.  As  the  general 
principles  are  now  understood  by  those  who 
have  followed  us  thus  far,  they  can  readily 
be  carried  in  the  mind,  and,  consequently,  in 
a  good  degree  dispensed  with  as  matters  of 
manual  exercise  or  visible  guides.  It  has 
been  our  purpose  hitherto  to  provide  a  sim- 
ple basis  for  the  elucidation  of  tho  element- 
ary principles  of  facial  expression,  and  to 


explain  the  simple  or 
general  forms  of  the  ob- 
jecta,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  and,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, uwcfvrying  in  adapta- 
tion, rather  than  to  pre- 
sent perfect  or  finished 
specimens  either  of  draw- 
ing or  analysis,  or  to  im- 
pose an  unnecessary  bur- 
den upon  after  practice 
in  requiring  the  full  de- 
lineation of  all  its  parts 
for  every  subject  essayed. 
Having,  then,  adopted 
a  standard  which  comes 
within  certtCin  defined  lim- 
its, we  see  at  once  that  any  departure  from 
those  limits  will  constitute  a  variation  of 
character,  or,  in  other  words,  express  idi- 
osyncrasy. Let  us  take  the  features  again 
separately — say,  first, 

THE  NOSE, 

as  being,  perhaps,  the  simplest  in  its  form 
and  most  easily  dej^^^  ^^p^^  variations, 
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and  using  our  standard  fonn  and  diagram, 
Bee  what, changes  its  use  will  exhibit. 

Here  are  three  yery  different  shapes  and 
styles  of  nose  (fig.  60),  all  based  on  the  same 
analytic  formula.  One  of  them  our  standard 
type;  one,  a  strongly  marked  aquiline  or 
Roman  nose ;  and  one,  a  tumed-up  Chinese 
or  retrottsM^  nose ;  and  it  is  readily  seen  that 
a  great  variety — ^in  fact,  all  styles  and  shapes 
—could  be  thus  defined  anid  exhibited. 

By  following  the  upper  diagonal  out  to  a 
proper  extent,  a  yery  long  pointed  nose  is 
easily  represented  (see  dotted  lines).    But  aa 


adapted  to  our  purpose  —  and  proceed  to 
consider  not  only  varieties  of  contour,  but 


the  three  prominent  typesT-the  "straight," 
"hooked,"  and  "elevated" — are  leading  dis- 
tinctions in  all  cases,  only  those  are  empha- 
sized. 

So,  also,  with  the  eye  (fig.  61),  although  it 
is  almost  too  complicated  for  our  diagram  to 
represent  it  clearly,  and  also  the  mouth  (fig. 
62),  which,  so  far  as  our  diagram  is  con- 
cerned, we  limit  to  two  or  three  prominent 
types  or  conditions,  and  those  merely  for 
illustration  of  the  principle. 

But  we  will  now  exhibit  them  without 


r:--; 


Fig.  M. 

our  diagram — that  is,  our  full  diagram,  but 
using  such  parts  of  it,  or  other  forms,  as  are 


expression,  so  far  as  it  can  be  manifested  by 
them  separate  from  each  other,  in  some  of 
their  prominent  instances. 

Let  us  sketch  our  standard  nose,  thus  (fig. 
68),  making,  first,  a  perpendicular  line,  then 
a  diagonal,  describing  the 
direction  and  projection  of 
the  ridge,  and  a  horizontal 
line  for  the  direction  and 
depth  of  the  base — ^in  other 
words,  a  figure  4,  or  one 
triangular  section  of  our 
standard  formula.  Marking 
the  projection  of  the  eyebrow,  or  frontal 
bone,  at  the  top,  we  describe  on  the  diag- 


Fig.  68. 


Kg.  64. 

onal  the  contour  of  the  ridge,  and  on  the 
horizontal  that  of  the  base,  or  nostiiL  The 
wing  projects  as  far  to  the  rear  as  the  point 
to  the  front,  or  more  or'  less,  according  to 
character. 

Of  course  we  see,  as  before,  that  the  varie- 
ties may  be  obtained  from  this,  as  well  as 
from  the  full  diagram,  by  simple  deviations 
(see  dotted  lines),  but  these  mav  perhaps  be 
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more  readily  and  conveniently  obtained  by 
themselves  on  tbeir  own  bases  (fig.  64.) 

In  the  front  view,  the  variations  are  ob- 
tainable in  the  manner  shown  by  our  dia- 
gram of  the  face  in  the  preceding  chapter — 
shortening  or  lengthening  the  space  tor  the 
tip  for  long  or  short  noses,  and  showing 
more  of  the  nostrils  for  turned-up,  or  more 
of  the  end  for  hooked  or  elongated  noses — 
the  wings  more  or  less  spread  according  to 
type  (figs.  64,  65,  66, 67). 

As  the  nose  is  comparatively  immobile,  it 


Pig.  67. 


has  not  that  range  of  expression  that  the 
eye  and  mouth  have.  But  still  the  wings  of 
the  nostrils  are  somewhat  flexible,  capable 
of  contraction  and  expansion,  and  serve  in 
that  respect  largely  to  heighten  exprescion, 
if  not  to  exhibit  it  in  itself.  Defiance,  reso- 
lution, etc.,  expand  or  dilate  them,  as  in  the 
war-horse ;  timidity,  fear,  etc.,  contract. 
Numerous  instances  of  these  and  other  ex- 
pressions can  be  found  in  the  published 
works  on  the  subject,  of  which  we  would 


Big.  «. 


Fig.  09L 


instance  "  New  Physiognomy  ;  **  and,  of 
course,  nature  is  always  open  and  accessible 
to  observation.  "With  the  principles  here 
suggested,  the  student,  we  think,  can  readily 
detect  them,  and,  by  the  aid  of  these  or 
similar  methods,  represent  them. 

THB  BYE. 

The  eye  is,  perhaps,  par  exeeUenee  the  fea- 
ture of  expression.  It  may  divide  the  palm 
with  the  month,  but  its  range  is  doubtless 
second  to  none.  Rage,  fear,  pity,  all  the 
round  of  passion  and  emotion,  come  largely 
witliin  its  scope,  even  independent  of  the 


other  features.    But,  of  course,  it  is  not  our 
province  here  to  describe  methods  of  repre- 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 


senting  each  of  these  varied  expressions. 
The  eye  having  been  analyzed  in  itself,  and 
exhibited  in  its  standard  proportions  and 
conditions,  general  data,  whereby  deviations 
from  said  standard  express  characteristics, 
will  enable  the  student  to  detect  their  varie- 
ties and  represent  them  for  himself. 

The  eye  is  variable  in  expression  becausf 
all  its  parts  are  flexible  or  capable  of  change 
of  position  and  condition.    The  lids  open 


Fig.  78. 

and  shut ;  the  ball  rolls  in  its  socket  up  and 
down,  sideways  and  oblique;  the  eyebrows 
may  be  arched  or  depressed,  corrugated,  or 
smoothed.  The  eye  has  a  great  variety  of 
surface,  as  well  as  of  configuration ;  is  suV 
ject  to  excessive  humidity  or  parched  to 
dryness;  and  in  all  these  it  presents  so  many 
aspects  and  conditions  that  its  perfect  rep* 


Fig.  74. 

resentation  exhausts   the  catalogue  of  the 
artistes  abilities;  yet  from  its  commanding 
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position  and  influence  it  entices  and  largely 
rewards  the  effort  it  challenges,  even  to  the 
beginner. 

We  have  given  a  general  analysis  of  the 
eye  in  a  quiet  condition  and  aspect  when 
open ;  and  its  varieties  of  character,  as  large, 


Fig.  •». 

small,  round,  oblong,  etc.,  are  readily  de- 
ducible  from  our  principles.*  But  shut,  it 
is  a  somewhat  different  looking  object.  8till, 
its  interior  construction  known,  its  expres- 
sion, so  to  speak,  is  easily  suggested.  Strike 
a  horizontal  line  and  a  perpendicular  across 
the  center;  draw  as  for  the  open  eye,  but 
instead  of  representing  iris  and  pupil,  em- 
phasize the  horizontal  line,  and  characterize 
for  the  closed  lids,  indicating  the  lashes  by 


a  few  touches  proceeding  from  them  (fig.  68). 
The  profile  eye  may  be  the  same,  only  using 
the  perpendicular  for  the  front  of  the  eye- 
ball, as  in  the  open  eye  (see  fig.  69). 

The  eye  cast  upward,  downward,  or  side- 
ways, by  lines  corresponding  to  their  posi- 
tion, and  sketch  as  before  (see 
figs.  70,  71,  72,  73,  74). 

Expression  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  given  by  the  surround- 
ing integuments  of  the  eye  as 
anything  else.  The  contraction 
of  the  brow  and  lids,  etc.,  al- 
though the  luster  of  the  eye- 
ball, iris,  etc.,  gives,  perhaps, 
the  degree  or  intensity,  as  ^*  the 
dry  fire  of  anger,"  the  ^*  moist 
sheen  of  pity,"  the  "  warm  glow  of  rapture," 
the  "  calm  luster  of  adoration,"  etc.  These 
qualities  arc  probably  beyond  the  province 
of  our  present  purpose,  but  como  more 
within  that  of  color,  light,  shade,  etc.,  for 
their  proper  rending,  and  are  to  be  expected 
only  from  advanced  skill  Btill,  however, 
the  action  of  the  muscle  is  within  our  legit- 
imate scope,  and  we  refer  to  fig.  75  as  a  bint 
of  their  action. 


THE  SUCGESSFULNE8S  OF  SUCCESS. 


rr  the  days  of  ancient  heroes  and  mytho- 
logical marvels,  there  lived  in  Crete  a 
father  and  son,  named  Dsedalus  and  Icarua 

For  reasons  of  their  own  they  wished  to 
leave  the  island,  which,  unfortunately  for 
them,  they  were  obliged  to  do  between  "  two 
^days."  Dtedalus  was  a  man  of  resources,  and 
he  made  for  himself  and  his  son  wings,  the 
feathers  of  which  were  put  together  with 
wax.  They  soared  away  in  the  most  satia- 
factory  manner — 

*^  Over  the  world  they  sailed  like  ab  eagle. 

They  balanced  themselTOs  on  their  wings  like  a 
sea  gnU,*' 
till  Icarus,  rashly  ambitious,  ventured  too 
sear  the  sun.  Its  heat  softened  the  wax,  and 
no  longer  upborne  by  his  wings,  he  dropped 
into  the  sea  and  was  drowned. 

His  more  cautious  father  reached  Sicily  in 
safety,  was  received  at  court,  and,  altogether, 
found  the  tide  of  events  quite  agreeable. 

•  See  article  on  Byee,  in  Phssmolooxoal  Jovriial 
tor  July,  1874, 


The  story  is  susceptible  of  many  morals, 
but  that  in  point  is,  that  the  world  smiles  on 
prosperity.  **  There  is  nothing  so  successful 
as  success." 

Once  beyond  the  struggling-point,  with  a 
firm  footing,  and  your  ability  to  keep  it 
proved,  you  have  but  to  open  your  hands  for 
the  acknowledgements  of  an  appreciative 
community.  Once  get  ahead  of  your  income, 
and  the  little  sum  wisely  invested  and  swelled 
by  the  contributions  of  succeeding  years 
will  take  care  of  itself  and  grow,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  your  exertions. 

Your  business  talent  proved,  there  will  be 
a  place  made  for  you  to  lay  your  finger  and 
your  infiuence  on  as  many  as  you  choose  of 
the  thousand  springs  that  control  civil  and 
political  life.  Ouce  make  a  fortunate  hit  in 
literature,  or  wring  out  success  by  plodding 
merit,  and  the  world  will  read  anything  that 
shines  under  the  luster  of  your  name.  The 
moral  of  this  is,  perseverance  in  an  honorable 
course.  Many  a  man  who  has  made  haste  to 
be  rich  has  scorched  his  wings  and  dropped 
into  ignominious  obscurity.  h. 
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CAPTAIN  BOYTON'8  feat  of  swimming 
the  EDglisb  Channel  in  his  life-preserr- 
iiig  dress,  and  the  later  more  astonishing 
accomplishment  of  the  perilous  undertaking 
by  Captain  Webb,  have  set  thinkers  to  work 
on  the  comparative  physical  strength  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  man.  The  London 
Sp^tcUor  has  a  good  article  on  this  subject, 
which  contains  the  following  pertinent  re- 
marks and  illustrations : 

*^  There  never  was  a  delusion  with  less  evi- 
dence for  it,  except  a  permanent  impression 
among  mankind,  which  is  often  the  result, 
not  of  accumulated  experience,  but  of  an  ever- 
renewing  discontent  with  the  actual  state  of 
things.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
anywhere  that  man  was  ever  bigger,  stronger, 
swifter,  or  more  enduring,  under  the  same 
conditions  of  food  and  climate,  than  he  is 
now.  As  to  bigness,  the  evidence  is  posi- 
tive. Modem  Egyptians  are  as  big  as  the 
mummies  who  were  conquerors  in  ^eir  days, 
and  modem  Englishmen  are  bigger.  There 
are  not  in  existence  a  thousand  coats  of  armor 
which  an  English  regiment  could  put  on. 
Very  few  moderns  can  use  ancient  swords, 
because  the  hilts  are  too  small  foi  their 
hands.  Endless  wealth  and  skill  were  ex- 
pended in  picking  gladiators,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  a  man  among  them  was  as  big 
or  as  strong  as  Shaw. 

"  No  skeleton,  no  statue,  no  picture  indi- 
cates that  men  in  general  were  ever  bigger. 
The  Jews  of  to-day  are  as  large  as  they  were 
in  Egypt,  or  larger.  The  people  of  the 
Romagna  have  all  the  bearing  and  more  than 
the  size  of  the  Roman  soldiery.  No  feat  is 
recorded  as  usual  with  Greek  athletes  which 
English  acrobats  could  not  perform  now. 
There  is  no  naked  savage  tribe  which  naked 
Cornishmen  or  Yorkshiremen  could  not  stran- 
gle. No  race  exists  of  which  a  thousand  men 
similarly  armed  would  defeat  an  English,  or 
German,  or  Russian  regiment  of  equal  num- 
bers. Nothing  is  recorded  of  our  forefathers 
here  in  England  which  Englbhmen  could  not 
do,  unless  it  be  some  feats  of  archery,  which 
were  the  result  of  a  long  training  of  the  eye 
contyiued  for  generations.  The  most  civil- 
ized and  luxurious  family  that  ever  existed, 
the  European  royal   caste,  is  physically  aa 


big,  as  healthy,  and  as  powerful  as  any  peo- 
ple of  whom  we  have  any  account  that 
science  can  accept  Thiers*  Frenchman  is 
Cffisar's  Gaul  in  all  bodily  conditions,  and  • 
with  an  increased  power  of  keeping  alive, 
which  may  be  partly  owing  to  improved 
conditions  of  living,  but  is  probably  owing 
still  more  to  developed  vitality.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  even  the  feeble  races  are  feebler 
than  they  became  after  their  first  acclimati- 
zation. The  Bengalee  was  what  we  know 
him  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
Chinaman  was  represented  on  porcelain  just 
as  he  is  now  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  No 
race  ever  multiplied  like  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  has  had  no  advantage  of  climate,  and 
till  lately  no  particular  advantage  of  food. 
Physical  condition  depends  on  physical  con- 
ditions, and  why  should  a  race  better  fed, 
better  clothed,  and  better  housed  than  it 
ever  was  before  degenerate?  Because  it 
eats  corn  instead  of  berries  ?  Compare  the 
Californian  and  the  Digger  Indian.  Because 
it  wears  clothes  ?  The  wearing  of  clothes,  if 
burdensome — which  the  experience  of  army 
doctors  in  India  as  to  the  best  costume  for 
marching  makes  excessively  doubtful,  they 
declaring  unanimously  that  breechless  men 
suffer  from  varicose  veins,  as  men  wearing 
trousers  do  not  —must  operate  as  a  permanent 
physical  training.  You  carry  weight  habitu- 
ally. Because  they  keep  in-doors?  Com- 
pare English  professionals  with  Tasmanian 
savages,  living  in  identically  the  same  cli- 
mate, but  living  out-of-doors.  The  condi- 
tions of  civilization  not  only  do  not  prohibit 
Captain  Webb,  who  would  have  out-walked, 
out-swam,  or  strangled  any  German  that 
Tacitus  ever  romanced  about,  but  tlicv  fin- 
able him  to  live  to  seventy  instead  of  dying 
at  forty-five,  as  two  thousand  years  ago  he, 
then  probably  a  slave  bred  iibf  the  arena, 
would  have  done. 

'*  That  races  have  degemtrated.  in  what  we 
may  call  the  physical-moral  qualities,  is.  in- 
contestable, or,  at  least,  lukviog  the  fit^ar  «»# 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  befoce  our  eyes^.  we  will 
not  contest  it,  though  we  do  not  believe* ftbe 
Greek  Elepht  to  be  the  inferior  of  the- Spartan 
in  courage^  or  the  men  who-  defended 
Bhurtpore  to  be  more-  timoxoua.thAn*  th^  mtm 
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who  were  defeated  with  Poms ;  but  of  physi- 
cal degeneracy  without  change  of  food  or 
climate  we  can  find  no  authentic  trace.  The 
illusion  is  a  mere  result  of  discontent,  and  of 
inability  to  see  facts  through  the  mist  in 
which  time  kindly  enshrouds  them.    That 


the  human  race,  eren  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, advances  very  little  in  physical  ca- 
pacities is  true,  but,  then,  it  is  true  also  that 
those  conditions  are  fat3kl  to  the  most  power- 
fhl  of  the  old  improying  forces,  the  surriral 
of  the  fittest." 


<«WE8TW1ED,    HOP' 


Thb  stars  which  roll  from  east  to  west 

Shall  fi^uidd  us  to  a  land  that's  blessed ; 

Our  ancestors  have  eclioejd  o'er— 

For  eighteen  centuries,  and  more-~ 

And  we'll  re-echo,  as  we  go, 

Their  good  old  watchword,  **  Westward,  Ho !" 

Since  Cesar  sailed  for  Albion's  coast. 

The  Westward  track  has  fwt  been  lost; 

And  thouKh  the  soand  might  seem  to  wane. 

The  ages  Icept  the  brare  refrain, 

Which  we  will  sin^,  as  on  we  go, 

The  hopeful  strain  of  "  Westward,  Ho! " 

"  Westward,  Ho ! "    Colnmbus  brave, 
firings  nations  o'er  the  rolling  wave; 
And,  after  him,  Vespooius, 
Brings  oat  again  the  words  for  ns*- 
Which  we'll  resoand,  as  on  we  go, 
The  watchword  bUU  of  "  Westward,  Ho  I " 


Then  Drake,  and  Hawks,  and  Raleigh,  too, 
Kept  open  tracks  for  me  and  yon ; 
Then  brave  old  pilgrims/  as  we  Icnow, 
In  gloomy  tones  sang,  "  Westward,  Ho !  '• 
And  so  our  song  shall  deeper  grow, 
As  onward  thrills  our  ••  Westward,  Ho  I " 

Poor  Af ric,  forced  from  home  to  go, 

Still  kept  the  tmck  of  "  Westward,  Hoi '* 

And,  from  the  iron  pioneer. 

We  hear  the  whistle,  shrill  and  clear. 

Upon  the  Western  prairies  blow 

The  sturdy  motto,  "  Westward,  Ho  I  »* 

Bo,  as  the  surging  wave  shall  go. 
Of  human  life  to  "  Westward,  Ho ! " 
Until  the  rising,  ^*  coming  race,'* 
Shall  East  and  West  olasp  in  embrace. 
The  words  bequeathed  will  onward  throw 
The  living  watchword,  "  Westward,  Hoi " 

GBAOB  H.  HOSa 


4S» 


THE    BRUSSELS'    HEALTH    CONFERENCE    OF    1876. 


THE  programme  of  the  ^*  Congress  and 
International  Exhibition  of  means,  ap- 
pliances, and  ins.truments  for  saving  life, 
and  preserving  health,*'  which  will  be  held 
in  Brussels  in  1876,  sets  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing concise  manner  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  proceedings : 

"  The  Exhibition  and  Congress  will  be  di- 
vided into  ten  classes.  The  first  class  will 
c^mnrise  all  relating  to  saving  of  life  from 
fire  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  will  consist  of 
five  sections,  each  devoted  to  a  particular 
branch  of  the  subject 

'*  The  aecond  class,  in  six  divisions,  will  in 
like  manner,  contain  all  relating  to  the  sav- 
ing of  life  on  and  in  the  water,  including 
tthe  lighting  of  coasts,  shipwrecks,  the  safe 
•construction  of  vessels  of  all  classes,  and  the 
[transport  and  treatment  of  sick  and  wound- 
led  on  board  sh^p. 

-*'  The  third  class  will  be  devoted  to  the 
means  of  preventing  accidents  in  traveling 


by  road  or  by  rail,  and  will  be  divided  into 
ten  sub-sections. 

^The  fourth  class  will  consist  of  aid  to  bel- 
ligerents in  time  of  war,  in  five  sections,  com- 
prising means  of  transport,  surgical  appli- 
ances, ambulances  and  field  hospitals,  the 
disposal  of  the  dead,  and  the  sanitation  of 
battle-fields  and  encampments. 

**  The  fifth  class,  in  eight  sub-sections,  will 
embrace  the  wide  field  of  hygiene  and  pub- 
lic health. 

^  The  sixth  class  will  include,  in  three  sec- 
tions, the  means  of  maintaining  the  health 
and  protecting  the  lives  of  all  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits. 

^^The  seventh  class  will  be  occupied,  in 
fbur  sections,  with  private  and  domestic 
health.  ^ 

^  The  eighth  class  will  discuss  medicine, 
surgery,  and  pharmacy,  in  their  relations  to 
all  the  preceeding  classes;  and  the  ninth 
class  will  comprehend  all  institutions  intend- 
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ed  to  ameliorato  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  sach  as  life-assarance  companies, 
benefit  and  co-operatire  societies,  infirmaries 
and  convalescent  hospitals,  and  means  of 
pvomodng  temperance,  etc. 

*'  The  tenth  and  last  clasp  will  contain,  in 
seventeen  snb-sections,  the  protection  of 
-health  and  life  in  connection  with  agricul- 
ture. 

'*  The  Congress  and  the  Exhibition  will  be 
complementary  of  each  other.  At  the  form- 
er will  be  conMered  and  discussed  all  ques- 
tions in  their  largest  sense ;  in  the  latter 
will  be  exhibited  all  that  genius  and  ingenu- 
ity have  devised  to  preserve  or  protect  hu- 
man life  and  assure  the  well-being  of  nations. 
The  means,  apparatus,  and  processes  shown 
will  be  open  to  scrutiny,  and  as  often  as  pos- 
sible public  discussions  will  familiarize  their 
modes  of  action  and  uses.  These  discussions 
will  be  collected  and  published  in  small 
tracts  at  the  lowest  poenble  cost,  in  order  to 
spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  health  and  safety.'' 

The  money  required  for  this  admirable 
undertaking  has  been  raised  by  subscription 
in  Belgium,  and  the  enterprise  is  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
and  of  the  city  of  Brussels. 


BEIBDS. 


MOST  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  wore 
and  approved  of  the  beard.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  says :  **  Nature  adorned  man, 
like  a  lion,  with  a  beard,  as  the  mark  of 
strength  and  power."  Lactantius,  Theodoret, 
St.  Augustine,  and  St  Cyprian  are  all  elo- 
quent in -praise  of  this  characteristic  feature ; 
about  which  many  discussions  were  raised 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  when  mat- 
ters of  discipline  engaged  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  its  leaders.  To  settle  these  disputes, 
at  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage — ju  d.  252, 
Can.  44 — it  was  enacted  "  that  a  cleric  shall 
not  cherish  his  hair  nor  shave  his  beard." 
(Cltrieui  ndc  eomam  nutriat  nee darbamrcuUit.) 
Bingham  quotes  an  early  letter,  in  which  it 
is  said  of  one  who  from  a  layman  had  become 
a  clergyman :  *'  His  habit,  gait,  and  modest 
countenance  and  discourse,  were  all  rdigiouf^ 
and  agreeahlAf  to  these  his  hair  was  short  and 
his  beard  long,**    A  source  of  dispute  be- 


tween the  Roman  and  Greek  churches  has 
been  the  subject  of  wearing,  or  not  wearing, 
the  beard.  The  Greek  Church  has  adhered 
to  the  decisions  of  the  early  Church,  and  re- 
fused to  admit  any  shaven  saint  into  its  calen- 
dar, and  thereby  condemning  the  Romish 
Church  for  the  opposite  conduct.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  popes,  to  make  a  destinc- 
tion  between  the  Eastern  anlA  Western  decis- 
ions, made  statutes  De  radendU  Barhis,  or 
shaving  the  beard.  Some,  however,  believe 
that  faith  and  nature  might  be  reconciled. 
The  leading  English  and  German  reformers 
wore  their  beards,  with  an  exception  or  two. 
Most  of  the  Protestant  martyrs  were  burned 
in  their  beards. 

[The  Christian  InteUigmcer  copies  the 
above  from  an  exchange,  which  is  equivalent 
to  an  indorsement.  We  commend  the  facts 
given  above  to  our  readers.  Why  do  men 
shave  ?  Is  it  healthful  ?  No.  Is  it  useful  ? 
No.  Is  it  a  mark  of  piety  ?  No.  Does  it 
indicate  effeminacy  ?  Yes.  Is  it  an  evi- 
dence of  vanity  to  shave  ?  Yes.  I^  it  un- 
natural ?  Yes.  Does  it  take  much  valuable 
time?  Yes.  Is  it  an  expensive  and  a  troub- 
lesome habit?  Yes.  What  are  the  advan- 
tages of  shaving  t  There  are  none,  but  there 
are  many  disadvantages  besides  those  herein 
enumerated.  The  scissors,  and  not  the  razor, 
may  be  used  to  clip  and  trim  the  hair  to  one's 
convenience  or  liking.] 


CHEERFUL    WOMEN, 

OH,  if  **  gloomy "  women  did  but  know 
what  comfort  there  is  in  a  cheerful 
spirit  I  How  the  heart  leaps  up  to  meet  a 
sunshiny  face,  a  merry  tongue,  an  even  tem- 
per, and  a  heirt  which  either  naturally,  or, 
what  is  better,  from  conscientious  principle, 
has  learned  to  take  all  things  on  the  bright 
side,  believing  that  the  Giver  of  life  being 
all  perfect  love,  the  best  offering  we  can 
make  to  Him  is  to  enjoy  to  the  full  what  He 
sends  of  good,  and  bear  what  He  allows  of 
evil ;  like  a  child  who,  when  once  it  believes 
in  its  father,  believes  in  all  his  doings  with 
it,  whether  it  understands  them  or  not. 

Among  the  secondary  influences  which  can 
be  employed,  either  by  or  upon  a  naturally 
anxious  or  morbid  temperament,  there  is 
none  so  ready  to  hand,  or  so  wholesome,  as 
that  so  often  referred  to,  constant  employ- 
ment. A  very  large  number  of  women,  par- 
ticularly young  women,  are  by  nature  con- 
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Btituted  80  exceedingly  restless  of  mind,  or 
with  such  a  strong  physical  tendency  to  de- 
pression, that  they  can  by  no  possibility 
keep  themselves  in  a  state  of  even  tolerable 
cheerfulness,  except  by  being  continually 
occupied. — MisB  Mvlock, 

Yes,  a  "  gloomy  "  woman  is  as  bad,  almost, 
as  a  gloomy  man.  Both  are  the  opposite  of 
good  Christians.  We  approve  of  full  occu- 
pation of  body  and  mind,  and  regard  idle- 
ness sinful.  One  way  to  manage  children  is 
to  keep  them  plea$antly  ociMip\^6,\  not  tied 
to  a  tread  wheel,  nor  severely  tasked,  but 
kept  at  work,  even  with  playthings.    It  is 


by  occupation  they  may  be  controlled.  Then, 
if  provoked,  annoyed,  or  hurt,  dinmion  is 
the  best  remedy.  Has  the  little  one  fallen 
and  bumped  its  head  ?  Rub  it  a  little,  and 
take  the  child  to  the  window  that  he  may 
see  something  new.  He  will  soon  cease  to 
whimper,  and  be  amused.  So  with  children 
of  larger  growth.  When  sad  and  cast  down, 
arise,  go  forth  to  duty.  Seek  to  do  good,  to 
confer  a  favor  on  one  less  fortunate  than 
yourself,  and  you  will  forget  your  own 
troubles,  and  become  what  all  ahoold  strive 
to  be,  cheerful  and  happy. 


A    THB£AD    OF    GOLD. 


Ah,  yes  I  throQjtch  every  human  heart 

A  Uii*ead  of  lavlog  gold  it  wrought 

Though  life  be  eelflsh,  passion -tossed, 

A  vein  of  virtne^s  found,  if  sought; 

The  germ  of  all  that^t  pure  and  bright 

Is  in  this  thread  of  golden  light 

We  can  not  see  the  hidden  life 

Of  friends,  'tis  true,  but  in  the  strife 

To  do,  and  dare,  we  may  behold 

The  sparidc  of  the  thread  of  gold. 

An  artist,  traveliu^ic,  found  one  day 

A  pointed  gUus.    He  turned  away 

Disgusted  as  the  falUnK  light 

Showed  strag>;ling  Hues  and  daubs  to  sight 

A  happy  pause  his  thoughts  designed, 

He  turned  the  picture,  then  he  found 

A  sweeer  vision  painted  o*er 


Than  ever  artist  dreamed  before. 
To  careless  glance,  or  search  to  find 
Unsightly  faults,  arc  blots  defined; 
To  loving  ^yes  sweet  truths  impart 
The  holier  mysteries  of  the  heart 
If  those  dim  aisles  are  hope/til  trod 
One  can  not  miss  the  golden  thread. 
Foiget  the  wrongs!  be  blind  of  sight  t 
Faults  may  be  there—may  be  fiUse  light 
Turn,  turn  the  picture  till  are  seen 
The  golden  threads  of  virtue's  sheen. 
Thus  weave  a  garment  for  your  soul ; 
Not  single  threaded,  but  a  whole, 
Of  faith  in  man,  both  warp  and  woof» 
A  golden  texture  of  love's  truth 
To  hide  the  spots  of  soil  and  sin 
Which  darken,  else,  each  heart  within. 


4e» 


Another  Great  Tunnel. — This  decade 
seems  to  be  an  era  of  great  feats  of  engineer- 
ing, in  which  Europe  and  America  strive  in 
emulation.  Now  we  are  informed  that  a 
subpaarine  tunnel  is  proposed  to  connect  Eu- 
rope and  Africa  under  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
The  excavations  are  to  begin  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  sea  on  each  side,  in 
order  to  provide  convenient  approaches. 
This  is  necessary,  becanse  the  olifia  on  either 
side  are  oyer  2,000  feet  high,  while  the  chan- 
nel itself  is  160  feet  deep.  The  tunnel,  it  is 
thought,  will  have  to  be  bored  at  least  1,000 
feet  under  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  route 
proposed  is  from  Tarifa  and  Algesiras,  in 
Spain,  to  Tangier,  on  the  Morocco  coast. 
While  the  actual  length  under  water  is  but 
nine  miles — not  one-half  that  of  the  proposed 
English  Channel  tunnel— yet  it  is  thought  the 


cost  of  this  work  will  be  much  greater,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  in  constructing  the 
approaches.  This  may  be  a  mere  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  some  great  contractor  who 
wants  a  job,  as  such  a  tunnel  seems  scarcely 
needed  for  the  trade  at  present  between  Spain 
and  Morocco.  Africa,  however,  is  compara- 
tively  a  new  field  for  enterprise  and  develop- 
ment, and  possesses  grand  possibilities,  whose 
maturity  might  be  hastencil  by  such  a  tunnel 
♦•» 

A  CONTEMPORARY  says  — **  An  old  Grecian 
philosopher  advises  all  men  to  *know  them- 
selves.* That  is  advising  a  good  many  to 
form  very  low  and  disreputable  acquaint- 
ances.** 

If  so,  then  the  sooner  they  make  the  ac- 
quaintance, the  sooner  they  can  set  about  im- 
proving  themselves  and  becoming  elevated 
and  reputable. 
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Mm.  C.  Fowlbb  Wills,  PrcprUtor. 
H.  8.  Dmattoh,  A,Mm  BiUor, N.  Sm«r,  AitodaU. 

IS^^-W    YORK, 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

A  NOTHER  year  is  near  ito  close,  and 
^^  this  number  completes  the  sixty-first 
volume  of  the  Phrbkolooical  Journal. 

Well,  what  of  it?  A  practical  question, 
which  shall  be  as  practically  answered. 

There  is  this  of  it :  You,  reader,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  have  made  either  a  good  or  bad 
use  of  the  year  past.  We  can  review  its 
progress  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1875, 
to  this  time,  with  a  calm  mind,  and  can 
point  to  incidents  here  and  there  which  are 
creditable  to  head  and  heart ;  or  we  dislike 
to  refer  to  the  part  we  have  borne  in  its 
history,  knowing  that  the  balance  of  account 
is  against  us — that  we  have  not  done  what 
we  could  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others 
or  to  better  our  own  natures. 

The  lessons  of  life  are  numerous— offered 
on  every  hand,  and  we  can  learn  much  from 
them,  if  we  will.  Experience  is  not  dearly 
bought  if  it  save  us  from  future  loss  or 
suffering. 

If  the  reader  has  profited  by  his  experi- 
ence, it  is  well.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
moral  profit.  They  who  add  to  the  sum  of 
their  active  character  for  integrity  and  man- 
liness as  the  years  press  on,  can  rejoice  in 
their  hearts  that  they  do  not  live  in  vain. 
Wealth  may  be  accumulated,  credit  in  social 
and  political  lines  may  be  enlarged,  and  yet 


the  manhood  in  one  may  deteriorate.  How 
imperfect  a  criterion  of  worth  is  public  ap- 
probation, every  man  who  has  won  the  ap- 
plause of  a  community  knows,  as  well  as 
every  close  observer  of  human  affairs.  What 
is  a  grand  success  in  the  estimation  of  a 
whole  city,  may  be  morally  a  disastrous  fail- 
ure. How  many  have  found  complete  ship- 
wreck of  all  that  is  true  and  honorable  in 
character  through  a  lauded  triumph  in  busi- 
ness or  professional  life  I 

The  aim  of  the  Phrenological  Journal 
has  been  to  aid  all  who  read  its  pages  to 
live  in  accordance  with  the  highest  standards 
of  mental  and  physical  life.  Standing  upon 
the  broad  level  of  humanity,  studious  of  the 
diverse  expressions  of  character,  its  editors 
have  sought  to  adapt  its  teachings  to  the 
understanding  of  the  weakest  minds,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  have  not  been  too  timid  to 
proffer  admonition  to  the  strongest.  They 
have  endeavored,  with  an  earnest  sense  of 
responsibility,  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth 
in  its  different  rclutions  to  human  progress. 

As  we  turn  over  the  leaves  of  number 
after  number  which  mark  the  succession  of 
the  months,  we  can  point  to  way-marks  of 
special  interest.  Here  and  there  is  signalized 
some  important  development  in  science  or 
art,  or  some  improvement  in  the  economies 
of  social  life.  Men  of  worth,  in  wide  or 
meager  spheres,  are  noticed  in  sketches  bio- 
graphical and  scientific,  and,  occasionally,  to 
"  point  a  moral, ■'  some  subject,  in  whom  pro- 
pensity was  permitted  to  predominate  over 
the  better  nature,  i^  given  a  place. 

The  review  is  not  without  its  painful  fea- 
tures, as  the  JouRNAii  has  been  called  upon 
to  note  the  loss  of  groat  and  noble  men  by 
death,  whose  usefulness,  in  some  cases, 
seemed  in  its  high  maturity.  Among  these, 
the  Publisher  of  this  magazine  takes  wortliy 
rank.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  world's 
noblemen,  and  his  departure,  in  its  sudden- 
ness, at  a  time  when  his  earnest  energy  and 
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philanthropy  were  in  the  fallest  tide  of  ac- 
tivity, seemed  at  first  overwhelming  and 
irretrievable.  No  wonder  a  thousand  voices 
cried  at  once,  **  Will  the  work  he  fathered 
so  sealonsly  go  on  ? "  The  surging  wave  of 
regret  and  sympathy  forbade  other  answer 
than  that  returned,  **  Yes ;  duty  to  him  and 
obligation  tq  you  demand  its  continuance." 
Now,  the  aim  held  aloft  is  to  rear  a  struc- 
ture which  will  perpetuate  his  memory,  and 
maintain  the  good  work  which  he  so  earn- 
estly promoted. 

There  has  been  no  lagging  at  the  oars 
since  the  late  helmsman  stiirrendered  the 
craft  to  the  guidance  of  others,  and  the  words 
of  encouragement  and  good  cheer  which 
have  come  to  us  as  we  labored,  have  been 
accepted  as  an  earnest  of  steady  support 
by  all  the  friends,  old  and  new,  of  Phrenol- 
ogy and  philanthropy. 

We  close  this  volume,  but  it  is  to  open  a 
new  one,  heralding  the  new  year  1876.  May 
we  not  erpect  to  find,  ere  the  time  comes  to 
send  out  the  January  number  of  the  Phbbk- 
OLOOiCAL  JouBNAL  for  1876,  that  all  the  sub- 
scribers of  '75  have  re-enrolled  their  names 
upon  our  register,  and  thus  have  practically 
signified  their  determination  to  be  with  us 
in  our  labors  to  disseminate  the  seed  of  truth, 
and  to  benefit  mankind  in  mind  and  body  ? 


CHARITY   CONDUCIVE  TO   PHYSICAL  AND 
MENTAL   HEALTH. 

THE  true  end  of  life  is  by  no  means  en- 
tertained by  those  who  look  simply 
upon  their  own  personal  afiairs.  The  doc- 
trine of  "look  out  for  number  one,"  which  is 
flourished  by  so  many  as  containing  the  very 
essential  principles  of  practicality,  is  alto- 
gether fallacious,  if  those  high  motives  which 
are  the  mainsprings  of  a  noble,  useful  life 
are  to  be  regarded.  It  is  a  selfish,  one-sided 
doctrine,  neither  healthful  for  him  who  en- 
tertains it,  nor  f6r  the  society  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  Were  all  to  attempt  to  carry  it 
into  exercise,  what  a  wretched  community 


we  should  have !  Each  would  be  striving  to 
secure  advantages  for  himself,  regardleas  of 
his  neighbor.  The  sharp,  adroit,  energetic 
would,  of  course,  secure  the  better  results, 
while  the  weak,  the  dull,  the  inefScient  would 
be  practically  set  aside  or  ignored  in  the  ev- 
ery-day  current  of  affairs,  and  live  upon 
what  they  could  procure  through  the  over* 
sight  or  negligence  of  their  skillfhl  competi- 
tors ;  they  would,  indeed,  feed  upon  the  re- 
jected crusts  and  crumbs  from  the  tables  of 
the  other  and  stronger  ones.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, their  condition,  as  concerns  its  mental 
and  spiritual  aspects,  would  not  be  more  mis- 
erable than  the  condition  of  their  better 
housed  and  fed  neighbors ;  for,  as  human  na- 
ture is  constituted,  the  elements  of  an  abound- 
ing charity  must  dominate,  to  a  g^reat  extent, 
in  our  words  and  deeds  if  we  would  be  really 
happy. 

The  true  enjoyments  of  life  are  not  found 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Men  of  nat- 
urally good  motives  and  tender  sentiments, 
who  devote  all  their  energies  to  business, 
seeking  to  amass  wealth,  in  the  course  of 
time  find  that  their  tender  susceptibilities  are 
hardened,  that  they  are  less  affected  by  high 
and  noble  emotions.  The  instances  of  this 
sort  are  found  all  around  us.  How  many  a 
man  who  had,  in  the  early  days  of  his  busi- 
ness relations,  looked  upon  the  greed  of  his 
neighbor  merchant  with  contempt,  and  had 
often  declared  that  one  of  the  mainsprings, of 
his  endeavors  to  gain  position  aad  a  compe- 
tency was  to  secure  the  ability  to  do  good, 
to  take  an  interest  in  philanthropic  move- 
ments, after  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  conflict 
with  the  world  has  become  grasping,  sordid, 
and  even  mean  in  the  use  of  the  large  means 
which  a  prosperous  business  bestowed  upon 
him! 

A  proper  view  of  life  forbids  that  we 
should  be  ever  reaching  out  fur  ourselves. 
Humanity,  or  what  comprehends  all  that 
there  is  in  hamanitarian|sm,  and,  far  more, 
Christianity,  enjoins  that  we  should  have  a 
regard  for  our  brother-man,  that  we  should 
look  upon  the  **  things  of  others,"  that  we 
should  exercise  a  hearty,  communistic  spirit 
by  endeavoring  to  minister  to  those  in  need 
such  things  as  shall  promote  their  welfare. 

Life  without  some  definite  object  is  prac- 
tically a  failure.     No  greatness  was  ever 
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achieved  which  was  worth  the  getting  with- 
out a  clearly  set  purpose.  Then,  too,  a  pur- 
pose which  confers  greatness  is  one  which 
does  not  make  self  a  very  prominent  element, 
but  rather  subordinates  self.  The  record  of 
history  abounds  with  great  names,  but  if  we 
analyze  the  basis  of  their  fame,  we  find  that  it 
consisted  mainly  in  the  benefit  which  they 
conferred  on  others,  perhaps  upon  a  whole 
people,  or  a  whole  world,  by  the  richness  of 
their  example.  Many,  to  be  sure,  have 
achieved  fame  without  securing  an  adequate 
measure  of  happiness  to  themselves ;  the  rea- 
sons are  obvious.  Excess  of  zeal,  or  excess 
of  ambition,  or  inordinate  efiEbrt  is  not  con- 
ducive to  that  harmony  of  mind  and  that 
physical  balance  without  which  real  happi- 
ness can  not  exist 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  store-keeper  who 
was  known  to  be  very  anxious  with  regard 
to  his  worldly  concerns,  and  chafed  and  fret- 
ted because  the  gains  in  his  business  were 
not  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  add  as 
rapidly  to  his  savings  as  he  wished.  He  was 
thin  and  sharp  in  feature  and  grieve  in  de- 
meanor. A  friend,  who  had  occasionally  al- 
luded to  his  appearance,  and  good-humored- 
ly  reflected  upon  his  over-careful  and  troubled 
habit  of  mind,  had  occasion  to  leave  the 
place  and  reside  in  a  distant  city  for  a  few 
years.  On  his  return  to  his  old  residence,  he 
called  at  the  store  of  his  anxious  friend,  and 
to  his  surprise  found  him  in  very  good  con- 
dition. The  hollow,  angular  face  had  disap- 
peared ;  instead,  a  ruddy,  rounded  cheek,  a 
bright  eye,  and  a  lively  expression  reigned. 
"  Why,  friend  B,"  said  he,  **  what  has  come 
o^er  the  spirit  of  your  dreams?  You  are  a 
totally  different  man  from  him  I  left  two  or 
three  years  ago ;  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
here  on  my  return.  I  thought,  really,  that 
you  would  worry  yourself  into  a  premature 
grave.  How  came  this  wondrous  change 
about?" 

The  store-keeper  answered:  "Well,  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  since  you  will 
know,  I  suppose,  things  went  on  pretty  much 
in  the  same  old  fashion  for  several  months 
after  your  departure.  One  day  a  little  girl, 
belonging  to  a  poor  widow  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, came  into  my  store  and  asked  me  for 
the  refuse  of  crackers,  the  broken  parts  which 
are  left  in  the  boxes,  and  which  I  usually  re- 


turn to  the  baker  with  the  boxes,  or  throw 
out  to  the  chickens.  I  asked  her  why  she 
wished  them,  and  she  said  that  she  had  no 
money  to  pay  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  had 
known  her  mother  in  former  days,  when  she 
was  a  happy  wife,  and  her  husband  a  well- 
to-do  man.  I  went  to  the  box  and  found 
that  there  were  few  or  no  remnants,  and  I 
was  about  to  turn  to  the  girl  and  say  that  I 
had  none,  but  my  conscience  smote  me,  and 
thought  to  myself:  *  Surely,  a  loaf  of  bread 
from  the  barrel  would  be  better,  and  should 
I  send  that  to  a  poor  woman  it  would  be  a 
real  favor,  which  would  cost  me  but  a  trifle.' 
I  had  known  some  time  back  that  the  poor 
woman  was  exceedingly  poor,  and  that  her 
neighbors  from  time  to  time  gave  her  such 
assistance  as  they  could  afford,  and  I  knew, 
moreover,  that  those  neighbors  were  by  no 
means  in  such  good  circumstances  ab  myself, 
so  I  thought  that  I  might  do  something  to 
help  one  who  was  worthy,  and  at  very  little 
cost ;  and  taking  the  loaf  of  bread  out  of  a 
barrel  under  the  counter,  I  wrapped  it  in  a 
piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  the  girl,  say- 
ing, *  Come  every  day,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
fresh  loaf,  and  don't  let  your  mother  trouble 
herself  about  the  pay.'  This  was  done  so 
quickly,  that  after  the  little  girl  had  gone  I 
felt  surprised  at  myself— indeed,  I  was  a  lit- 
tle indignant  that  I  should  have  given  way 
to  a  passing  gush  of  feeling  so  easily.  How- 
ever, as  I  try  to  be  a  man  of  my  word,  -^om 
know,  I  concluded  that  I  would  carry  out 
the  promise  for  awhile,  at  least.  Day  after 
day  the  little  girl  came  in  after  the  loaf,  and 
nearly  every  day  she  brought  some  expression 
of  thankfulness  from  her  mother,  and  I  really 
began  to  feel  ashamed  of  myself  for  giving  so 
little  toward  her  comfort  There  were  days 
when  that  loaf  constituted  the  only  food 
which  that  poor  woman  had  to  divide  with 
her  family ;  and  after  I  had  learned  that,  I  oc- 
casionally sent  her  a  slice  of  meat,  or  a  bit 
of  cheese,  or  a  little  sugar.  Sometimes  I 
thought  I  was  foolish,  and  that  if  I  allowed 
such  a  strain  to  get  possession  of  me  I  might 
as  well  give  up  business.  But  somehow  or 
other  from  the  day  almost  when  I  decided 
to  send  that  loaf  of  bread  to  the  poor  widow 
my  business  began  to  pick  up,  and  as  time 
went  on  my  books  showed  a  good  increase  of 
returns.    It  may  be  that  the  fact  got  about, 
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I  did  not  mentioD  it  to  anybody ;  bat  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  I  commenced  to  feel 
easier  in  mind,  went  home  at  night  in  a  more 
cheerful  way,  and  slept  more  quietly.  Wife 
says  that  I  am  altogether  a  different  man 
from  what  I  used  to  be  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  the  neighbors  wonder  how  I  hare 
gained  so  much  flesh.  Now,  you  see  how 
it  is." 

The  store-keeper  had  found  one  of  the 
secrets  of  happiness,  and  that  through  a  sim- 
ple act  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  charity. 
The  wise  man  wrote  the  principle  in  very 
emphatic  terras,  yiz. :  **  There  is  that  scatter- 
eth,  and  yet  increaseth;  and  there  is  that 
withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tend- 
eth  to  poverty." 


HOLIDAY  TIME. 


THIS  month  is  distinguished  above  all  the 
other  months  of  the  year  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  important  anniversary  known  as 
Christmas  Day.  This,  with  New  Year's 
Day  following  so  soon  after  it,  and  occurring 
near  the  middle  of  the  rigorous  season  of  win- 
ter, serves  to  contribute  elements  of  cheerful- 
ness, and  to  make  weather  which  otherwise 
might  appear  unpleasant,  dreary,  and  gloomy, 
more  than  tolerable  by  reason  of  their  agree- 
able associations. 

The  term  Christmas,  compounded  of  two 
words,  Christ  and  mass,  signifies  the  mass, 
or  religious  ceremony  which  celebrates  the 
birth  of  Christ.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
how  the  custom  of  celebrating  Christ's  na- 
tivity arose.  According  to  the  record  of  the 
Homish  Church,  its  inauguration  was  due  to 
the  pope  Telephorus,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century.  But  the  25th  of  December  was  not 
universally  observed  by  early  Christians  as 
the  Nativity,  as  for  two  hundred  years  the 
commemoration  of  that  event  was  sometimes 
celebrated  in  April,  sometimes  in  May,  it  ap- 
parently being  related  to  what  are  known  as 
moveable  feasts  in  the  Roman  and  Episcopal 
calendars.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  instituted  an 
examination  in  the  fourth  century  with  re- 
gard to  ascertaining  the  exact  date  of  Christ^s 
birth,  and  theologians  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  invited  to  study  the  matter,  and 
give  the  results  of  their  researches.  Afler  a 
prolonged  and  careful  inquiry  a  verdict  was 


rendered  to  the  effect  that  the  day  on  which 
Christ  was  bom  was  the  25th  of  December. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  the  **  doctors  "  on  the  subject,  but 
by  general  agreement  the  25th  was  accepted 
as  the  day,  and  it  has  been  celebrated  as  such 
ever  since. 

In  early  times  the  Christmas  season  was 
regarded  as  an  occasion  not  only  of  relig-  g 
ious  emotion,  prayer,  and  praise,  but  also 
as  a  season  of  enjoyment  and  hilarity.  A 
good  many  customs  in  vogue  with  the  Ro- 
mans were  introduced  into  the  Middle  Age 
festivities.  There  were  noisy  and  turbulent 
carousals,  most  of  which  were  derived  from 
the  Saturnalia.  Among  them  were  the 
"Feast  of  Fools,"  and  the  "Feast  of  Asses,*' 
titles  which,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
revelry,  were  altogether  appropriate.  The 
festive  season  was  kept  up  for  some  time, 
every  day  after  the  25th  until  January  6th, 
or  twelfth  night,  being  regarded  as  a  holi- 
day, and  there  were  other  merry-makings 
until  February  2d,  or  Candlemas.  The 
Reformation  put  a  stop  to  many  of  the  im- 
proprieties in  the  festal  observance.  But  the 
people  at  large  were  still  disposed  more  to 
indulge  in  hilarity  and  jollification  than  in 
grave  religious  exercises.  There  were,  how- 
ever, interesting  features  in  the  old  'German 
and  English  customs  of  observing  Christmas, 
and  if  one  should  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  he  will  find  it 
replete  with  attraction.  In  some  parts  of 
England  now  the  country  people  bum  the 
yule-log  and  pass  around  the  wassail  bowl. 
Irving,  in  his  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  describes 
vividly  the  scenes  of  Christmas-tide  which  he 
witnessed  at  an  old  English  manor,  where 
the  ancient  customs  had  been  perpetuated. 

The  chaste  and  beautiful  custom  of  decor- 
ating houses  and  churches  with  evergreens  is 
one  of  the  practices  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted down  the  ages  with  little  change. 
We  should  also  allude  to  the  giving  of  pres- 
ents, in  which  children  bear  the  chief  part. 

In  Germany  and  Northem  Eunipe  Christ- 
mas was  considered  peculiarly  the  children's 
season,  and  a  leading  feature  in  its  celebra- 
tion there  now  consists  in  giving  presents 
to  old  and  young.  The  fancy  of  Santa  Clans, 
so  delightful  to  our  children,  is  borrowed 
from  an  old  Gkrman  idea.    SanU|471#)i9t  kow* 
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ever,  did  not  come  down  the  chimney  and 
fill  the  stockings  hung  in  the  corner,  but  a 
man  with  exceedingly  tall  buckskins,  and  a 
white,  loose  flowing  robe  and  shaggy  wig, 
and  a  terrible  mask,  went  about  from  house 
to  bouse  leaving  presents,  and  was  received 
with  much  respect  by  the  father  and  mother ; 
and  to  them  the  seeming  goblin  presented  the 
gifts  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  be- 
stbw.  The  very  pleasant  method  of  distrib- 
uting things  by  means  of  an  evergreen-tree 
was  also  derived  from  the  Germans. 

The  term  Santa  Glaus  is  really  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  St  Nicholas,  a  bishop  of  Mira,  a 
town  in  the  south-western  part  of  A.sia  Minor, 
and  who  lived  in  the  third  century.  He  was 
bom  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  his  relation 
to  Christmas  is  an  instance  of  how  things  be- 
come mixed  in  the  passage  of  time.  Re- 
markable tales  have  been  told  concerning 
this  Bishop  Nicholas.  One  of  them  is  that 
there  had  been  a  great  famine  in  his  lifetime, 
and  people  were  so  much  distressed  for  food 
that  they  were  compelled  to  make  use  of  all 
sorts  of  expedients  to  get  it  One  man  went 
so  far  as  even  to  steal  children  and  butcher 
them,  and  make  use  of  their  flesh  for  food. 
One  day  he  invited  St  Nicholas  to  dine  with 
him,  and  in  the  course  of  the  repast  the 
bishop  discovered  that  the  flesh  offered  for 
his  eating  was  not  that  of  animals,  but  of 
human  beings,  and  thereupon  he  went  to 
the  place  where  they  had  been  salted  down 
as  provisions,  and  made  over  them  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  upon  which  the  children  instant- 
'  ly  rose  up  alive  and  well.  This  legend  may 
have  been  the  source  of  Santa  Glaus*  assumed 
protection  of  children.  St.  Nicholas  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  saints  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Roman  Ghurch;  he  is  invoked  as  the 
patron  of  wanderers,  seamen,  slaves,  and  un- 
married girls.  By  the  Dutch  he  is  held  in 
very  high  honor. 

We  think  well  of  holiday  times;  there 
should  be  frequent  seasons  in  the  course  of 
the  year  when  men  can  throw  aside  the  bur- 
dens of  care  and  anxiety,  just  as  they  can 
throw  aside  a  garment,  and  give  free  reign 
to  their  sentiments  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion, taking  in  a  tolerable  share  of  Mirthful- 
ness.  To  be  sure,  propriety  is  to  be  consid- 
ered at  all  times.  But  the  highest  enjoyment 
is  to  be  obtained  only  through  legitimate 


methods.  The  reunion  of  families  after  weeks 
and  months  of  separation  is  itself  a  most 
agreeable  means  of  relief  to  the  weary  busi- 
ness-taxed mind. 

Then,  too,  considering  the  religious  asso- 
ciations of  the  holiday,  a  man^s  spiritual 
nature  may  be  edified  by  tlie  Impressions 
which  proceed  from  a  proper  consideration 
of  the  occasion.  There  may  be  good  cheer 
in  every  home,  music,  and  a  joyous  inter- 
change of  sentiment,  accompanied  not  incon- 
sistently with  a  deep  spiritual  sense  of  our 
relations  »to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things. 
Sensual  enjoyment  has  its  proprieties  which 
are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  purity  of 
spiritual  life.  The  highest  pleasure  is  de- 
rived from  a  harmony  between  the  physiciil 
and  moral  man.  Each  part  of  our  nature 
craves  gratification,  and  its  normal  gratifica- 
tion conduces  to  health  of  body  and  sound- 
ness of.  mind. 


WHO  CAN  SPELL  BEST,  AND  WHY? 

OUR  worthy  friend,  L.  H.,  of  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  sends  us  the  following,  which  he 
clipped  from  the  UniversaUat,  of  Boston.  It  is 
an  answer  to  the  above  question,  prepared 
evidently  by  one  who  knew  what  he  was  writ- 
ing about.  It  is  quite  apropos  in  this  day  of 
orthographical  contests: 

"  The  slaughtered  in  the  spelling  war  may, 
with  sufficient  reason,  take  to  their  souls  a  fla^ 
tering  unction.  Phrenology,  the  science  of  the 
'  bumps,*  gives  the  explanation.  There  are  two 
grades  of  intellect — the  lower  grade  and  the 
higher  grade.  The  lower  grade  implies  that 
the  perceptive  organs  are  large.  Its  chief 
and  crowning  characteristic  is  memory.  Man 
shares  this  with  the  lower  animals,  though  the 
dog  and  the  horse  excel.  In  a  dark  n^ght  on 
an  uncertain  road,  even  the  veteran  traveler 
gives  a  loose  rein — the  horse  has  the  better 
recollection,  and  can  most  easily  remember  the 
way.  So  with  the  dog;  no  man  will  contest  a 
matter  of  pure  recollection  with  his  cur.  Mr. 
Gombe  tells  us  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
man  of  memory  is  not  large  in  the  bumps  of 
Gausality  and  Comparison.  He  is  not  a  think- 
er. He  is  simply  a  reservoir  of  items,  arbitra- 
rily classified.  Hence  he  can  rattle  off  with 
strange  celerity  and  with  amazing  accuracy. 
If  he  is  brilliant,  it  is  the  brilliancy  of  superfi- 
ciality.   But  the  reflective  order  of  mind  is 
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essentially  dififerent  and  immeasurably  higher. 
This  delves  not  in  items,  but  in  ideas ;  not  in 
recollections,  but  in  principles.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  a  Plato  could  have  a  good  verbal 
memory.  Bacon  certainly  did  not  have.  Doub^ 
less  spelling,  which,  though  not  all,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  memorizing,  was  difficult  with  them. 
Very  likely  in  the  spelling-match  they  were 
the  first  to  fail.  The  same  intellect  seldom 
unites,  in  large  measure,  both  the  lower  and 
the  higher  grades.  Even  mentality  has  its 
compensations.  If  you  are  a  thinker,  and  ideas 
are  your  staples,  you  must  not  be  ambitious  for 
the  'prize'  in  the  spellhig  contest  On  this, 
even  the  mastiff,  could  he  articulate,  would 
surely  run  you  down." 


THE   LINCOLN    MONUMENT. 

ON  the  29th  of  September  this  tower, 
which  had  been  erected  by  contribu- 
tions from  citizens  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  was  completed.  The  top-stone  was 
laid  with  interesting  ceremonies.  The  tower 
is  220  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  tallest  of  the 
kind  in  London,  and  cost  upward  of  f  85,000. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  about  three 
years  ago  by  Gen.  Schenck.  It  is  connected 
with  Christ  Church,  of  London,  a  new  build- 
ing, which  it  is  expected  will  be  completed 
and  occupied  some  time  next  spring.  The 
architectural  design  of  the  tower  is  in  the 
old  English  gothic.  The  top-stone,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  cross,  was  laid  by  the  Rev- 
erend Newman  Hall,  who  said  on  the  occa- 
sion :  ^'  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  this  top-stone  is  now 
laid  on  the  Lincoln  Monument,  erected  by 
equal  contributions  from  citizens  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  peace  and  good  will  among  men,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  as  a  token  of  national 
brotherhood.  Not  unto  us,  oh,  Lord!  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  all  the  glory. 
Accept  the  work  of  our  hands,  and  bless  this 
tower  of  Thy  glory,  the  promotidh  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  international  brotherhood." 

This  quoted  paragraph  embodies  the  whole 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  building  of  this 
memorial,  and  the  structure  is  in  all  respects 
a  creditable  outgrowth  of  the  kindly  feeling 
prevalent  among  the  masses  of  ^he  English 
people  toward  America. 


BoY-HoBss. — "  There  is  no  place  where  the 
real  nature  of  a  boy  is  more  readily  deteon- 
ined  than  when  )ie  is  in  charge  of  a  horse. 
Kof  an  irritable  disposition,  there  will  be  fre- 
quent outbursts  of  passion;  out  if  possessed 
of  a. gentle  nature,  the  affection  manifested 
between  himself  and  the  animal  will  be  re- 
markable. The  horse  soon  learns  to  love  a 
kind  master,  and  enjoys  his  presence,  and  will 
acknowledge  this  pleasure  by  obedience. 
The  management  of  horses  affords  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  practice  patience,  gentle- 
ness, and  himianity ;  and  this  practice  will 
be  of  lasting  value." 

Kind,  intelligent,  men — ^like  Rarey  waa, 
and  other  true  horse-tamers — ^manage  the 
worst  horses  by  gentle  means.  They  seldom 
use  a  whip,  never  scold  or  swear,  and  the 
secret  of  their  success  lies  in  the  Christian 
principle  of  "overcoming  evil  with  good ;  *• 
only  brutal  men  resort  to  violence,  and  that 
is  a  virtual  acknowledgement  on  their  part 
that  the  brute  is  their  equal  or  superior  in 
intelligence.  Some  incompetent  school- 
teachers confess  that  they  can  not  goven  a 
school  without  the  whip.  Why?  Simply 
because  they  do  not  know  enough,  and  have 
not  the  right  spirit.  This  is  the  foot  on 
which  to  put  that  shoe.  Let  us  dU  learn  to 
"  overcome  evil  with  good,"  Let  us  try  to 
realize  the  "  power  of  kindness.^' 


Mbteobologt. — ^The  MmtMy  Weather  B&' 
«i0to,  for  September,  which  has  been  received 
from  the  ofBce  of  the  chief  si^al  officer, 
states  that  among  the  features  worthy  of 
mention  which  characterize  the  weather  of 
that  month  are :  First  The  violent  cyclone 
which  passed  to  the  westward  over  the  West 
Indies,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Texas, 
causing  great  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property.  This  cyclone  furnished  one  of  the 
most  perfect  types  of  a  tropical  storm,  orig- 
inating in  the  lower  latitudes,  and  passing 
into  the  r^on  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  its  dis- 
asterous  effects  in  and  near  Galveston  have 
been  recorded  very  fully  by  the  newspapers. 
Second.  The  low  and  mean  temperature  of 
the  month,  which  averaged  from  one  to  four 
degrees  below  the  mean  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, very  early  frosts  occurring,  which  in- 
jured fruit  and  com  in  the  North-west,  and 
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also  in  sections  of  tbb  Middle  and  New  Eng- 
land States.  Third.  The  dronths  which  pre- 
vailed in  some  regions  of  the  Southern  States, 
followed  by  heavy  rains  in  the  Gulf  region 
and  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  Fourth.  The 
violent  local  storms  occurring  in  New  Mezi« 
CO,  Colorado,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  generaL 


A  Pigeon  Post. — An  ocean  homing  bird, 
of  great  docility,  intelligence,  and  spirit  has 
been  found  in  Iceland,  which  fiios  at  a  mete- 
or-like speed  of  150  miles  an  hour,  and  is 
able  to  find  its  home  over  sea  and  land  from 
any  part  of  the  habitable  world.  A  pair  of 
these  birds,  a  few  days  ago,  brought  dis- 
patches from  Paris  to  a  lonely  spot,  conge- 
nial to  their  nature,  m  a  wild  and  rocky  part 
of  Kent,  within  ten  miles  of  London,  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Press-carrier  pigeons  took 
the  dispatches  on  to  the  city,  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Paris  to  London,  by  actual  parcel 
mode  of  conveyance,  being  done  within  an 
hour  and  a  hall'.  If  the  experiments  at  pres- 
ent being  made  in  training  and  educating 
them  continue  successful,  it  is  hoped  by  next 
summer  to  establbh  a  daily  miniature  ocean 


mail  between  America  and  Europe,  the  whole 
distance  to  be  traversed  between  sunrise  in 
one  hemisphere  and  sunset  in  the  other. — 
London  Live  Stock  JoumdL 

Is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  too  wide'  for  these 
feathered  reporters,  that  we  can  not  have 
such  communication  between  Europe  and 
America  ?    We  fear  so. 


Thb  YouNa  Mek^s  Christiak  Associa- 
tion, of  New  York,  have  arranged  a  num- 
ber of  features  for  the  entertainment  of  th^ 
young  men  of  the  city  during  the  cold  sea- 
son. Among  them  the  gymnasium,  the  lec- 
tures, the  reading-room,  with  its  great  vari- 
ety of  magazines  and  newspapers,  the  library, 
with  its  10,000  volumes,  the  literary  society, 
the  social  receptions,  and  the  course  of  win- 
ter lectures  are  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
This  Association  is  doing  a  vast  deal  of  good 
for  young  men  who,  without  its  benevolent 
attention,  would  be  liable  to  stray  into  paths 
of  vice  and  degradation.  Citizens  Jiaying 
influence  and  means  should  contribute  to 
sustain  and  strengthen  so  efficient  an  auxilia- 
ry in  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of 
the  community. 
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Talue  of  Road  Dust — During  a  dry  season 
every  conntry  resident  Rhould  secure  several  bar- 
rels of  road  dust  Those  who  keep  ponltry  may 
secure  by  its  use  a  valuable  fertilizer,  nearly  as 
strong  as  guano,  with  none  of  its  disafi^eable 
odor.  Place  an  inch  or  two  of  road  dust  in  the 
bottom  of  a  barrel ;  then,  as  the  poultry  house  is 
regularly  cleaned,  deposit  a  lajer  an  inch  thick  of 
the  cleanings,  and  bo  on,  alternately  layers  of  each 
till  the  barrel  Is  f  ulL  The  thinner  each  layer  is, 
the  more  perfect  wlU  be  the  intermixture  of  the 
ingredients.  If  the  soil  of  which  the  road  dust  is 
made  is  clajey,  the  layers  of  each  may  be  of  equal 
thiclsness;  if  sandy,  the  dust  should  be  at  least 
twice  as  thick  as  the  layer  of  droppings.  Old  bar- 
rels of  any  kind  may  be  used  for  this  purpose; 
but  if  previously  soaked  with  crude  petroleum,  or 
coated  with  gas  tar,  they  will  last  many  years.  If 
the  contents  are  pounded  on  a  floor  into  fine  pow- 
der before  applying,  the  fertilizer  may  be  sown' 
from  a  drill.  Road  dust  Is  one  of  the.  most  per- 
fect deodorizers  of  vaults,  converting  their  con- 
tents also  into  rich  manure.  Place  a  barrel  or  box 
of  it  in  the  closet,  with  a  small  dipper,  and  throw 


down  a  pint  into  the  vault  each  time  it  Is  occu- 
pied, and  there  will  be  no  offensive  odor  whatever. 
This  is  simpler,  cheaper,  and  better  than  a  water- 
closet,  and  never  freezes  or  gets  out  of  order. 
Mixing  the  road  dust  with  equal  bulk  of  coal 
ashes  is  an  improvement,  making  the  fertilizer 
more  friable. — Country  Gentleman, 

The  Tap-Root — ^Another  Opinion. — In  a 
late  number  we  published  a  letter  from  a  farmer 
in  which  the  loss  of  the  tap-root  was  alleged  to 
be  the  reason  for  the  slow  growth  or  early  death 
of  transplanted  trees.  A  California  authority  dif- 
fers from  him  essentially,  saying : 

^*  The  tap-root  is  given  to  nearly  every  class  of 
trees,  more  to  some  than  to  others.  Nature  de- 
signs the  tap-root  as  a  mainstay  to  support  tall 
growing  trees  especially,  our  forest  trees,  and 
trees  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  taproot  is  not  a 
feeding  root,  and,  therefore,,  of  no  value  to  any 
class  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  their  coming  into  bearing. 
The  tap-root  Is  always  cut  off  by  every  experienced 
nurseryman  of  Europe  and  elsewhere ;  the  remov- 
al of  it  causes  the  tree  to  throw  out  side  roots  in 
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b;  these  are  the  feeding  roote  which  camie 
fruitage ;  and  so  important  is  it  to  create  this  class 
of  roots  that  the  best  class  of  inirserymen  of  Eu- 
rope are  in  the  habit  of  transplanting  yoang  fruit 
trees  a  second  time,  in  order  to  give  them  more  of 
these  fine  fibrous  and  surface  roots.  No  good 
growers  of  fruit  trees,  or  flowering  trees,  or  shrubs, 
will  haye  a  tap-root  on  them  when  they  transplant, 
knowing  well  that  to  create  a  good  fruit  bearing 
or  free  flowering  tree  or  plant,  they  IoqDl  to  the 
surface  roots  or  -feeders  for  this  purpose." 

Large  and  Small  Farms.  —  Twelve  of  the 
States  have  farms  that  average  less  than  125  acres 
in  extent,  which  is  less  than  the  average  elsewhere, 
which  in  some  States  even  run  up  nearly  to  an  av- 
erage of  500  acres.  These  twelve  States  give  the 
following  as  the  average  size  of  their  farms: 
Maine,  98  acres ;  New  Hampshire,  123 ;  Massachu- 
setts, 103;  Rhode  Island,  94;  Connecticut,  98; 
New  York,  103;  New  Jersey,  98;  Pennsylvania, 
103;  Indiana,  113;  Ohio, 111;  Michigan,  101;  Wis- 
consin, 114.  While  the  total  value  of  the  farms 
in  the  United  States  is  put  down  at  $9,262,803,361, 
the  value  of  the  above  small-farm  States  foots  up 
$5,407,587,178,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total— 
and  this,  too,  while  the  area  of  these  States  is  lessf 
than  one-tenth  of  the  area  of  the  whole  country. 
No  more  conclusive  exhibit  of  the  practical  supe- 
riority of  the  small-farm  system  could  be  given 
than  this. — Expren. 

To  Bury  Roots  Securely.  —  There  is  said 
to  be  one  way  of  burying  roots  so  that  the  frost 
will  not  get  at  them,  and  that  is  by  placing  layers 
of  straw  between  the  layers  of  earth  with  which 
they  are  covered.  It  is  necessary  to  be  more  care- 
ful with  potatoes  than  with  other  roots,  as  they 
will  Buffur  from  the  slightest  frost  Potatoes 
should  be  laid  in  compact  heaps,  and  covered 
carefully  with  straw.  Over  the  straw  put  eight 
inches  of  earth,  and  over  the  earth  again  a  thick 
layer  of  straw.  Over  all  put  six  or  eight  inches  of 
earth.  Frost  will  go  through  almost  any  thick- 
ness of  earth  alone,  but  will  not  penetrate  far  be- 
low the  non  conducting  straw.  The  earth  should 
not  be  packed  any  harder  than  will  sfifflcc  to  keep 
it  in  pliice.  By  using  straw  and  earth  thus  in 
combination,  time  is  saved  in  uncovering  the  roots 
when  they  are  to  be  got  at  If  the  snow  is  blown 
from  the  heaps  during  the  winter,  and  the  cold  is 
very  Intense,  It  will  be  well  to  cover  them  with  a 
coating  of  coarse  manure. 

Pall  Oare  of  Flowering  Plants.— In  taking 
up  plants,  it  is  desirable  to  select  a  wet  season, 
when  the  earth  is  very  moist,  and  will  cling  to  the 
tender  fibers  of  the  roots,  or  else  to  do  the  work 
at  nightfall,  and  water  the  earth  thoroughly,  soak- 
ing it  well  before  you  insert  the  trowel  or  spade, 
which  will  lift  the  plant  with  its  roots  as  little  un- 
disturbed as  is  possible ;  and  the  pots  should  be 
filled  half  full  of  the  richest  compost  you  can  pro- 
cure, made  friable  or  light  with  a  handful  of 
sharp  grit  or  sand.    Then  trim  off  all  superfluous 


branches,  and  all  buds  anc^  blossoms,  cutting  back 
the*  shoots  of  tea-roses  vigorously,  also  of  helio- 
tropes and  geraniums;  and  the  plants  will  be  fn 
more  likely  to  survive  with  this  rough  usage  than 
if  they  were  left  to  carry  all  their  branches,  budu, 
and  flowers  when  transplanted  to  so  much  smaller 
quarters.  Thus  treated,  they  will  also  be  far  more 
likely  to  blossom  luxuriantly  in  winter,  and  afford 
us  the  luxury  of  a  gay  window-garden  or  conserv- 
atory. 

The  largest  bedding-out  plants,  such  as  salvias, 
heliotropes,  geraniums,  etc.,  can  be  left  out  until 
the  frost  has  killed  their  branches,  and  can  then 
be  lifted  and  planted  either  in  boxes  or  pots,  and 
stored  in  the  cellar,  first  cutting  ott  all  their  with- 
ered and  succulent  branches,  and  trimming  them 
severely.  Many  of  the  English  gardeners  winter 
their  tender  plants  by  burying  them  in  trenches 
below  the  reach  of  the  frost  Roses  are  frequent- 
ly wintered  in  this  manner  by  our  gardeners,  but 
with  them  they  keep  heliotropes,  sweet  verbenas, 
fuchsias,  lantanas,  bouvardias,  geraniums,  cul, 
with  complete  success.  The  trench  should  be 
dug  in  as  dry  a  place  as  the  garden  affords,  and 
straw  laid  in  the  bottom  of  it  to  keep  the  plants 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  soil.  It  is  also 
well  to  cover  them  with  straw  and  place  boards 
over  the  straw,  finishing  off  the  trench  with  a  High 
ridge  of  earth  to  keep  the  rains  from  settling  in  it 

Dahlias  should  remain  In  the  ground  after  they 
are  killed  down  to  the  roots,. until  Just  before  the 
ground  freeezes,  as  they  gather  strength.  When 
taken  up,  shako  off  the  soil,  let  them  dry  in  the 
sun  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  stow  them 
away  in  dry  sand  in  a  dark  cellar,  frostproof. 
Gladioli  should  also  remain  In  the  ground  as  late 
as  possible,  as  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms  fbr 
another  season  will  depend  upon  the  vigor  of  the 
bulbs. 

Oonsumption  of  Foreets. — ^This  startling 
array  of  figures  was  published  not  long  since  in 
the  New  York  World.  Our  •'  Order  of  Foresters  " 
has  not  been  organized  at  all  too  soon : 

**  It  is  said  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  surplus 
hard  woods  of  the  country  are  to  be  found  in 
Western  Virginia.  How  long  these  will  last  is  a 
doubtful  question.  Taking  the  one  item  of  rail- 
road ties,  and  we  find  that  the  country  requires 
for  Its  annual  supply  94,580,000  cubic  feet,  equal 
to  788,515  cords  of  solid  timber,  to  secure  whlcli 
at  least  2,000,000  cords  of  standing  timber  have  to 
be  cut  down.  The  average  product  per  acre  of 
the  forests  of  Virginia  is  given  by  M.  F.  Maury  at 
ft'om  40  to  50  cords  per  acre ;  so  that  taking  the 
maximum  yield,  our  railroad  tics  alone  destroy  an- 
nually 40,000  acres  of  woodland.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  country  for  fuel  is  estimated  at 
over  50,000,000  cords  of  wood',  of  which  three- 
fifths  may  be  assumed  to  be  good  standing  limber 
cut  expressly  for  fuel  This  gives  an  annual  clear- 
ing of  600,000  acres.  The  Iron  foundries  consumed 
in  1870  685,000  tons  of  charcoal;  and  a  fomaee 
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that  makes  six  or  seTen  tons  of  iron  a  day  will 
uso  ap  200  acres  of  woodland  in  a  year.  The  an- 
nual product  of  charcoal  iron  is  now.aboot  200,000 
tons«  nsin^  ap  5,000  acres  a  year.  The  pine  lands 
of  Michi^n,  the  best  in  the  coantry,  yield  10,000 
feet  to  the  acre,  board  measure.  The  annual  con- 
eumptlon  of  the  country  in  manufactured  lumber 
is  20,000,000,000  feet,  representing  an  annual  clear- 
ing of  2,000,000  acres.  The  fencing  of  the  country 
required  25,000,000  acres  to  be  cleared  in  order  to 
make  it,  and  the  annual  repairs  to  fencing  destroy 
2,500,000  acres  of  forest  Our  shipping  tonage 
represents  80,000  acres  of  oak  forest  destroyed, 
and  demands  for  repairs  4,000  acres  a  year.  The 
hard  and  turned  wood  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try use  up  an  annual  average  of  800,000  acres  of 
timber.  Taldng  all  these  items  together,  we  have 
an  aggregate  annual  consumption  of  5,500,000  acres 
of  forests  As  our  total  forest-lands  amount  to 
3b(>,000,000,  they  will  last  at  this  rate  only  seventy 
years.  A  certain  percentage  of  forest  destroyed  is 
allowed  to  renew  itself,  and,  as  in  seventy  years  a 
pine  woods  can  be  cut  over  twice,  this  renewal 
amounts  to  a  very  considerable  figure,  but  It  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  ofiset  the  increasing  demand 
for  timber  for  every  purpose  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
creasing population  and  exigent  industries  in  the 
same  period.  In  other  words,  with  our  present 
system  of  husbandry,  and  our  present  growth  of 
I)opulation,  seventy  years  marks  the  maximum 
period  that  our  forests  may  be  expected  to  last. 

Keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm. — Much  has 
been  said  by  wayside  moralists  with  reference  to 
the  attractions  of  city  pursuits  and  manners,  ren- 
dering farmers'  sons  uneasy  and  discontented  with 
the  quiet,  healthful  life  of  the  country,  but  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  major  part  of  that  discontent 
is  produced  by  unwise  management,  for  which  the 
farmers  are  responsible.  A  writer  in  the  Concord 
Statesman  gets  at  what  is  the  truth  in  far  too  many 
instances  when  he  says: 

I  know  of  many  farmers  wh^  say  their  sons  do 
not  like  the  farm,  and  have  gone  into  the  cities. 
Any  one  who  passes  through  the  country  can  say 
this  Is  true.  I  think,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
fault  is  with  the  farmer^  themselves.  There  arc 
many  men  who  own  large  farms,  and  have  money 
at  interest,  who  live  in  a  very  inferior  style.  Too 
many  farmers*  homes  are  large  and  cheerless  inside, 
and  the  outside  is  ditto.  Now,  when  a  farmer's 
son  goes  out  into  the  world,  and  has  a  chance  to 
look  around  for  himself,  and  into  the  extreme  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance,  manners,  and  customs 
prevalent  in  our  large  cities  and  towns,  the  con- 
trast is  so  great  that  he  imbibes  a  dislike  for  the 
old,  cheerless  home,  and  hard,  close  life  led  upon 
it.  When  a  farmer  owns  a  farm  and  has  it  paid 
for,  and  has  money  at  interest,  then  I  contend  he 
should  pay  some  attention  to  the  inside  comfort 
and  adornment  of  his  home.  Ho  should  see  to  it 
that  the  social  instincts  of  his  family  are  cultivated 
by  music,  family  reading,  and  discussions  upon  the 


general  topics  of  the  day.  I  think  if  such  meas- 
ures should  be  carried  out,  the  majority  of  farmers* 
sons  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave  home. 
Treat  your  sons  kindly;  remember  that  you  were 
boys  yourselves,  and  that  you  wanted  a  day  for 
recreation,  fishing,  gunning,  etc.  They  will  work 
hard  enough  to  make  np  for  it  Above  all,  don't, 
Mr.  Fanner,  deter  your  sons  from  reading ;  supply 
them  with  books  and  papers,  and  strive  to  have 
them  spend  their  evenings  at  home.  Make  the 
old  home  so  attractive  that  they  will  prefer  it  to 
lounging  around  in  stores,  hotels,  and  drinking- 
saloons.  With  the  farmer  lies  the  responsibility 
of  making  the  habits  of  his  sons,  deny  it  who  may. 

Butter  One  Dollar  a*  Pound,  and  how 
Made.— There  are  at  least  two  dairymen  and  but- 
ter-makers in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia 
who  always  sell  their  butter  at  one  dollar  a  pound, 
and  can  not  supply  all  who  desire  to  be  their  cus- 
tomers. One  of  these  attributes  his  success  to 
three  points— good  food  for  his  cows,  uniform 
temperature  of  58  degrees  in  the  milk-room,  and 
neatness,  cleanliness,  and  dainty  nicety  at  every 
step  from  the  moment  the  milk  is  obtained  until 
the  dollar  is  paid  for  the  pound  of  butter.  He 
feeds  his  cows  often,  and  not  much  at  a  time,  on 
white  clover  and  early-mown  meadow  hay,  which 
he  cuts  fine,  moistens  and  mixes  with  corn-meal 
and  wheat  en  shorts.  Pastures  and  meado^vs  are 
kept  quite  free  from  weeds.  The  milk-room  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  58  degrees  by  flowing 
spring- water.  "  As  good  butter  can  be  made  with- 
out water  as  With,  but  the  milk  and  cream  must 
be  kept  at  all  times  a  little  below  60  degrees." 
The  other  important  point— cleanliness— be  se- 
cures by  keeping  the  milk-house  free  from  all  un- 
pleasant surroundings,  allowing  no  milk  to  sour 
upon  the.  floor  of  the  room,  or  to  decompose  in  the 
crevices  of  the  milk-pans,  churns,  or  other  uten- 
sils. The  above  is  descriptive  of  the  care  with 
which  the  costliest  Philadelphia  butter  is  made, 
but  the  ordinary  article  sold  in  our  markets  at  half 
the  price,  is  not  much  inferior  in  quality,  thanks 
to  the  tidy  habits  of  the  housewives  |n  Chester, 
Delaware,  and  Montgomery  counties. — FhUaddphia 
Ledger. 

A  Cheap  Paint.  —  Coal  ashes,  sifted  very 
finely,  thoroughly  ground,  and  mixed  with  oil, 
are  said  to  make  a  good,  cheap  point  Any  col- 
oring matter  may  be  added. 

Wooden  Floora  for  Horse  Stalls. — After 
twelve  months'  trial,  a  London  cab-proprietor  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  stable  his  horses 
on  a  wooden  grating  is  far  preferable  to  leaving 
them  to  stand  on  brick  or  stone.  He  has  fitted 
two  stalls  with  a  grating  of  wood,  two  inches 
thick  by  three  inches  broad,  with  a  space  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  between  each  two  planks,  the 
whole  bolted  together  by  three  iron  rods  and 
three  cross-pieces.  He  says  the  horses  lie  high 
and  dry,  and  he  saves  by  that  means  in  straw  20 

Eer  cent     The  frame  can  be  removed  and  the 
ottom  washed  down,  and  thus  there  is  a  gain  in 
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Asm,  a  reference  to  one  of  the  better  cyclopedias 
of  the  day  will  probably  give  yon  the  inf  onnatSon 
yon  seek  in  a  nnt-shell.  Amonf?  the  more  extended 
works  on  mannfactnre6,Ure*s  will  f^ive  yon  pretty 
full  iDformation.  In  Europe  starch  is  very  exten- 
sively produced  from  potatoes,  and  there  are  many 
factories  in  this  country.  First  the  potatoes  are 
grated  or  rasped,  and  the  pulp  placed  upon  a  fine 
sieve  where  it  is  washed  with  water,  which,  flowing 
through  the  sieve,  carries  the  parUdes  of  starch  in 
suspension,  while  the  glntenous  matter  remains 
behind  in  a  sticky  mass.  In  drying,  potato  starch 
does  not  assume  the  columnar  form  peculiar  to 
that  derived  from  grain.  It  Is  largely  U6«d  In  the 
preparation  of  so-called  farinaceous  foods,  3old  by 
druggists  under  high-sounding  names,  for  the  use 
of  invalids.  The  gluten  residuum  is  generally 
used  in  making  maccaronl  and  similar  partes. 

Training  for  the  Prize  Ring. — ^The 
Rev.  R.  F.  D.  asks:  Do  you  publish  anything 
which  gives  an  idea  of  the  course  of  training  par- 
sued  by  prize  lighters?  I  am  anxious  to  know 
how  they  accomplish  the  remarkable  feat  of  put- 
ting on  or  taking  oflf  flesh  with  so  much  precision  t 

Afii,  We  have  published  two  or  three  articles  In 
the  Phkenological  on  the  training  of  bruisers, 
and  have  mentioned  some  of  the  processes  of 
preparing  the  men  to  meet  their  foes  in  the  ring. 
Briefly,  we  may  say  that  the  treatment  consists  in 
a  moderate  diet  of  concentrated  food,  very  little 
butter,  grease,  or  other  carbonaceous  matter  be- 
ing used.  If  the  champion  be  much  above  the 
standard  weight,  he  takes  long  walks,  goes 
through  protracted  exercises,  and  so  wears  off  his 
excess  of  fatty  tissue.  If  the  candidate  for  honors 
pugilistic  be  below  the  standard  weight,  his  train- 
er gives  hlra  not  only  the  food  for  muscle,  but  a 
moderate  quantum  of  carbonaceous  food  and 
drink  to  increase  his  weight,  and  also  adapts  his 
exercise  to  the  desired  end. 

Heaviness  in  the  Head.  —  Would 

you  please  tell  me  through  your  Jot7Kifi.L  what 
occasions  a  slight  pain,  wi&lght,  and  a  watery>like 
sensation  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  I  have  such 
at  times,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other, 
though  not  of  long  duration.  I  smoke  two  or 
three  cigars  daily.  thoughtful. 

Am,  Tour  trouble  is  occasioned,  probably,  by 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  perhaps  a 
tendency  to  dyspepsia.  If  there  be  any  irregular- 
ity in  your  dietetic  or  other  habits,  correct  it. 
Especially  stop  your  smoking,  which  is  impairing 
the  integrity  of  your  nervous  system,  and  ao 
weakening  the  vlUl  functlc^j^^^ 


§0   @ttr   ^0tresp0ubents. 

The  Pressubb  of  our  Business  is  such 
that  tD€ cannot  undertake  to rttum  wiavaUabU contrihu- 
Hone  unlem  the  neoesearvynetoffe  it  provided  Inf  the  writ- 
ere,  hi  dU  eaeee,  pereone  who  communicate  with  ue 
through  the  pott-ctfflce  thould,  \f  they  expect  a  rqAy  in- 
€ioeeth8  return  poetage-^tamp$  being  pritferred,  Anony- 
moue  letters  will  not  be  coneidered. 

QuuHTiONS  OP  "General  Interest"  ont.t 
wiU  be  anewered  in  this  department.  But  one  question 
at  a  time,  and  that  clearly  stated,  must  be  propounded, 
if  a  correspondent  shall  esqject  us  to  give  him  the  ben^t 
qf  an  early  consideration. 

Ip  an  Inquiry  Fail  to  Receive  Attrn- 
tion  within  two  months,  the  correspondent  should  repeat 
U;  if  not  then  publiehed,  the  inquirer  may  conclude  that 
an  answer  ie  withheld,  for  good  reasons,  by  theeditor. 

Mind,  Soul,  Idiot. — Is  there  any  dif- 
ference between  the  mind  and  the  soul,  and  has 
an  Idiot  any  soul  ? 

Ans.  To  the  first.  Yes.    To  the  second.  Yes. 

Emphysema. — A  Mr.  Fisber,  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  was  working  until  he  was  all 
covered  with  perspiration,  then  starting  for  home 
was  caught  in  a  hailstorm  and  thoroughly  chilled. 
For  three  days  he  was  unable  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  and  since  then  has  had  emphysema  of 
the  lungs.  Please  to  inform  a  reader  whether 
emphysema  can  be  cured. 

Ane.  Our  flrst  impression  of  the  case  satisfied 
us  that  It  Is  of  long  standing,  and  that  a  cure 
would  be  practically  Impossible.  Emphysema  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  Is  deemed  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  treat  The  treatment,  of  course,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  variety  of  the  emphysema,  and  no 
physician  would  attempt  to  suggest  remedies 
without  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  patient 
personally.  

Phosphorus  in  Food.  —  Of  the 
grains,  barley  Is  most  abundant ,  In  phosphatlc 
matter,  southern  com  next,  oats  next,  and  wheat 
next.  Sweet  potatoes  are  rich  In  It  Beans  and 
peas  contain  more  than  wheat-meal.  Fishes  are 
largely  endowed  with  phosphorus,  particularly 
lobster,  trout,  turbot  Probably  among  foods 
oatmeal  has  the  best  average  of  blood-making  ele- 
ments, althojQgh  the  wheat  g^n  contains  all  that 
is  essential  to  bodily  growth. 

Potato  Starch. — ^Is  there  any  book 
which  gives  explicit  information  regarding  the 
manufacture  of  potato  starch  ?  Or,  through  what 
source  can  I  obtain  information  In  regard  to  this 
subject  ? 
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Shakspeabb. — fa  the  January  number 

of     the    PHBXlfOLOOICl.L    JOUBVAL    fOF  1873,    WO 

pablished  a  long  sketch  of  the  great  poet,  with  a 
rannlDg  commeDtary  on  some  of  the  principal 
characters  in  his  worlcs.  The  sketch,  etc.,  was 
illustrated  with  a  portrait  and  upward  of  forty 
designs.  We  have  bat  a  few  copies  of  this  num- 
ber on  hand,  and  will  sell  them  at  50  cents  each. 


Lbt  the  Tbuth  be  Known. — It  is 
not  only  the  right,  bat  the  duty  of  every  loyer  of 
his  race  to  give  a  hearty  **  Amen ! "  to  every  word 
aX>oken  for  the  elevation  of  humanity,  and  to  all 
efforts  made  to  give  health  to  the  human  body, 
soundness  to  the  mind,  and  a  complete  and  full 
development  to  all  the  faculties  of  our  bein|(.  To 
know  what  Is  ^ood,  to  60  what  is  good,  and  to  do 
what  is  good,  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  person, 
and  certainly  none  the  less  of  him  who  is  called 
by  his  profession  to  proclaim  the  perfect  and  ever- 
lasting laws  of  righteousness  and  peace.  What- 
ever improves  the  physical  condition  of  men  and 
women,  and  conduces  to  their  bodily  health,  must 
necessarily  place  them  under'  more  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  growth  and  perfection  of  their 
moral  and  religious  natures.  The  tone  of  morals 
in  any  community  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  physical  condition  and  habits^  of  the  people 
who  compose  that  community.  This  truth  of  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  was  long  ago  per- 
ceived, just  as  we  sometimes  in  the  dark  perceive 
a  single  beam  of  light,  but  was  never  effect- 
ually taught  and  emphasized  until  the  discov- 
ery of  the  science  of  Phrenology.  The  laws  of 
life  and  health  were  known,  but  never  taught  to 
the  masses  so  much  or  so  well  as  they  have  been 
taught  by  such  expounders  of  phrenological  sci- 
ence as  George  and  Andrew  Combe,  Spurzhelm, 
and  others.  Why  it  slipuld  be  so  is  not  so  easily 
explained,  but  tens  of  thousands  must  testify,  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  that  they  were  first 
taught  the  laws  of  health  and  how  to  preserve  it, 
as  well  as  the  true  science  of  self-knowledge  and 
human  nature,  by  hearing  tlie  lectures  and  read- 
ing the  publications  of  the  disciples  and  teachers 
of  Phrenology.  This  Has  given  the  world  the 
knowledge  which  it,  as  compared  with  what  wu 
before  its  discovery,  what  the  warm  sunshine  is  as 
compared  to  a  cold,  cheerless  ray  of  light  I  re- 
peat It,  practical  information  upon  the  sciences  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  was  never  before  so  gener- 
ally diffused  among  the  people  as  it  has  been  done 
by  the  believers  and  expounders  of  Phrenology. 
When  the  writer  sees  men  or  women  creditably 
performing  their  work  in  this  noble  calling,  ho 
feels  it  his  duty,  as  well  as  his  pleasure,  to  extend 
to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  bid 


them  a  loving  good  will  and  a  hearty  God-speed 
in  their  work.  The  world  sadly  needs  more  of 
such  teachers.  I  am  glad  that  you  continue  to 
prepare  classes  for  this  work.  Let  us  have  more 
of  them.  May  God  bless  your  labors  as  He  has 
heretofore,  Is  the  prayer  of  one  whose  first  dollar 
was  spent  for  the  Amsbioam   PHBBNOLOOiCAii 

JOUBMAL.  J.   L.  I>OUTHIT. 

Eablt  Ibcpbessions. — ^There  is  nothing 
else  so  utterly  InefiTaceable  upon  the  works  of  art 
and  nature,  and  upon  the  mind,  as  are  the  first 
impressions  stamped  thereon.  Many  a  sketch 
which  otherwise  would  be  beautiful  is  spoiled  by 
tracery  too  intense ;  and  a  pebble  lying  upon  the 
acom*s  bed  **wlll  warp  the  giant  oak  forever.** 
And,  i&laa,  in  mortal  life  how  often  do  we  notice 
the  sad  results  arising  from  the  effects  of  early  Im- 
pressions !  A  bright,  intelligent  child  soon  learns 
to  lisp  Its  father*s  name,  and  runs  to  meet  him 
upon  the  vine-wreathed  porch.  Sometimes  he  ia 
received  with  all  the  tenderness  and  pride  that 
well  within  a  father's  breast,  but  oftener  he  is  put 
aside  with  a  bit  of  candy  or  a  childish  toy  to  grat- 
ify the  yearnings  of  his  little  life ;  while  the  one 
whose  influence  is  to  mold  a  soul  Immortal  often 
staggers  to  a  couch  and  strives  to  forget  In  sleep 
and  troubled  dreams  the  fever-thirst  of  his  parched 
lips  and  the  racking  headache  caused  by  the  past 
night's  dissipation.  Finding  no  rest,  he  pours 
from  a  costly  decanter  at  his  side  a  sparkling 
draught,  and  drinks  largely,  feeling  that  this  only 
can  still  his  throbbing  pulse  and  quiet  his  bewU- 
dered  brain. 

From  an  opposite  comer  of  the  room  the  child 
watches  with  eagerness,  and  when  papa  is  still  he 
steals  up  carefully  and  presses  to  his  untried  llp6 
the  glass  containing  a  few  drops  of  the  Intoxicat-  -^ 

ing   beverage.     He  likes   Its   taste,  and  **papa 
drinks,"  why  shouldn't  he  ?    When  a  little  older,        j 
he  sees  larger  boys  do  the  same,  and  watches  them        1   \ 
with  wistful  eyes,  and  soon— ah,  how  soon ! — the 
eariy  impressions  begin  to  make  decided  changes  , 

in  his  yielding  will.  Tear  after  year  rolls  away, 
and  the  child  who  might  have  been  a  bright  star 
In  the  Intellectual  world,  an  honor  to  society,  and 
the  joy  of  those  who  loved  him  despite  his  down- 
ward tendencies,  becomes  a  ruin,  all  from  the  poi- 
sonous influences  of  early  Impressions. 

Father,  mother,  teacher,  you  who  toil  in  the 
vineyard  of  tender  hearts,  beware  t  Remember  that 
the  garments  which  clothe  your  lives  will  fall 
upon  those  who  follow  closely  in  your  footsteps ; 
the  expressions  which  you  wear,  whether  of  love 
or  hatred,  will  become  fixed  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  those  around  you,  and  the  tones  which 
are  born  within  the  innermost  recesses  of  your 
souls,  and  are  sent  forth  by  your  lips,  be  they 
harsh  or  gentle,  will  be  echoed  by  hearts  that  shall 
throb  long  after  the  silence  of  death  shall  have 
hushed  your  own  forever,  and  the  dust  of  the 
tomb  shall  have  guthered  upon  your  marble  brows. 

What,  thcu,  should  be  the  examples  set  for 
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those  whose  characters  are  yet  to  be  formed  by 
the  silent  influences  ever  at  work  upon  the  plastic 
hearts  of  childhood?  Conscience  answers:  Let 
every  deed  be  noble,  every  act  honorable,  every 
expression  elevated  and  refined,  that,  in  after 
years,  the  wrecks  of  lives  which  otherwise  roi^ht 
have  been  beautiful,  may  not  reproach  us  for  hav- 
ing done  that  which  we  should  not  have  done, 
tnd  having  neglected  to  do  that  which  would  have 
been  the  salvation  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
beings  TBAKOBB  L.  iraBf.Bll. 

Benefits  op  Phrenological  Exam- 
W1.TION8.— Though  some  persons  may  come  to  us 
for  examination  merely  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosi- 
ty, the  greater  part  come  earnestly  desiring  per- 
manent benefit,  and  in  one  way  or  another  really 
receive  it— not  always,  perhaps  in  the  way  they 
look  for  it.  We  have  received  a  bote  from  one  of 
our  customers  who  was  examined  some  months 
since.    He  says : 

I  called  at  your  office  last  April,  and  was  exam- 
ined. My  manner  of  living  had  been  to  eat  any- 
thing that  was  put  upon  the  table,  and  I  supposed 
that  everything  I  ate  that  was  palatable  would  do 
me  good.  I  was  weighing  at  that  time  127  pounds. 
Dr.  8izer  gave  me  an  examination,  and  an  analysis 
of  my  character,  and,  among  other  things,  direct- 
ed me  how  to  live,  the  number  of  hours  of  sleep  I 
should  take,  and  the  kind  of  food  1  should  eat 
He  said,  **  Avoid  taking  in  too  much  carbonaceous 
matter.  Your  system  does  not  require  so  much, 
and  you  must  take  in  only  as  much  carbon  as  you 
can  bum.  It  makes  you  feverish  and  bilious. 
Your  skin  looks  sallow,  and  you  must  get  rid  of 
this  carbon  that  Is  pervading  the  system  as  effete 
matter.  I  changed  my  diet,  and  adopted  the  one 
that  be  had  advised,  and  I  have  been  gaining  ever 
since,  even  through  the  heated  term.  I  suffered 
very  much  last  year  from  Impaired  health,  being 
obliged  to  give  up  my  studies,  and  also  teaching. 
Since  changing  my  mode  of  living  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  work  harder  in  the  school-room,  to  study 
more  out  of  it,  and  have  accomplished  more  work 
than  I  ever  did  before  in  any  similar  length  of  time. 
This  gave  me  the  key  to  my  health,  and  its  value 
to  me  already  is  Inestimable.  ■.  B.  8. 

Connubial  Love. — Of  all  the  crea- 
tions of  God,  woman  Is  to  man  the  dearest  and 
the  best.  To  win  and  enjoy  the  society  of  the  one 
who  has  captivated  his  heart,  is  the  highest  and 
the  holiest  ambition  of  the  man ;  and  that  day  in 
which  Bhe  places  her  hand  in  his,  to  be  thenceforth 
his  devoted  and  loving  wife.  Is  the  happiest  of  his 
earthly  existence.  How  noble  are  the  acts  of 
youthful  love !  How  forgetful  of  self  is  he  who 
exerts  liis  every  ner\'e  to  give  pleasure  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections !  How  sweet  the  hour  when 
the  first  kiss  of  confiding  love  from  ruby  lips  is 
placed  by  the  beautiful  girl  upon  the  cheek  of 
him  wlio  is  to  be  her  stay  in  life— her  comfort  and 
hope  of  earthly  happiness  1  about  \vhose  heart  the 


tendrils  of  her  sweetest  affections  shall  twine,  as 
the  *'  clinging  Ivy  grasps  the  sturdy  oak !  ** 

To  the  devoted  lover  the  day  of  marriage  Is  the 
happiest  of  his  earthly  existence,  for  there  is 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  connubial  bliss,  and 
that  joy  which  is  the  greatest  of  earth- the  joy  of 
a  life  of  wedded  love — has  Its  hallowed  com- 
mencement. To  attain  to  this  there  Is  no  hard- 
ship he  win  not  encounter,  no  care  he  will  not 
bear,  no  toil  he  will  not  endure,  no  tempest  he 
will  not  brave,  no  thorny  path  of  life  he  will  not 
tread,  no  ocean  but  he  will  plow,  no  land  but  be 
will  traverse,  no  mountain  he  will  not  climb ;  for 
over  and  through  and  by  these  he  is  to  reap  the 
reward  of  sweet  smiles  and  gentle,  loving  words, 
and  kind  attentions  and  endearing  sympathies 
from  the  one  adored  object  of  his  heart,  Wtteo 
enjoyed  la  its  purity  and  holiness,  this  connabial 
love— this  joy  of  wedded  life— is  at  once  the  great- 
est happiness  of  man,  and  the  greatest  possible 
of  all  stimulants  to  ambition  and  exertion.  But 
there  be  many  who  enjoy  It  not,  and  many  mors 
to  whom  It  does  not  come  In  the  fullness  of  frui- 
tion. And  whyr  What  Is  it  that  often  tears 
asunder  the  loving  hearts  of  man  and  woman  y 
that  invades  the  peace  of  happy  families?  that 
stings  with  the  venom  of  the  serpent  the  hearts  of 
the  fondest  ?  that  snatches  from  life  that  cup  of 
connubial  joy,  In  which,  as  It  were,  is  a  forest  of 
the  delights  of  heaven  ? 

Prostitution,  and  Its  concomitant  evils,  if  it  re- 
main unchecked,  and  continue  to  spread  blighting 
Influences  over  the  land,  what  will  become  of  the 
sweet  happiness  of  wedded  life?  what  of  the 
health  of  our  people  ?  The  marriage  bed  will  be> 
come  desolate  in  dishonor,  and  the  once  pore 
blood  of  the  whole  human  family  be  filled  with 
the  germs  of  disease  and  premature  decay !  Shall 
aa  evil  of  this  kind  continue  unrebuked!  Shall 
sin  sap  the  foundations  of  life  and  virtue?  Shall 
lust  triumph  over  wedded  love,  and  the  desire  of 
the  devil  prevail  ?  All  men  know  of  the  existence 
of  this  evil ;  they  may  be  apprised  of  Its  magni- 
tude, they  may  behold  Itg  blighting  effects  upon 
health  and  upon  religion.  *^Be  they  divines,  or 
physicians,  or  laymen,  their  eyes  can  not  be  dosed 
against  the  hideousness  of  the  sin  that  stalks  in 
oar  midst  at  noonday,  and  revels  untrammeled  at 
midnight**  And  yet  how  few  lift  a  band  or  voice 
against  the  evU  thereof.  Most  of  our  raedkal  men 
have  apparently  gone  to  sleep  upon  the  gain 
brought  them  by  the  prevalence  of  sickness  and 
disease,  so  much  due  to  the  ignorance  of  those 
whom  they  should  have  warned  against  evlL 

And  what  will  be  the  uunishment  of  those  pa- 
renU  who  rear  their  children  in  ignorance,  and 
warn  them  not  of  this  evil  because  of  foolish  deli- 
cacy or  Indifference.  Against  the  spread  of  this 
.  monster  vice,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  health  and 
happiness  of  roan  and  woman,  the  grand  prescrip- 
tion is  rational,  intelligent  indulgence  of  the  rich- 
est gift  of  God  to  man  in  marrUge.  To  this  should 
parents  and  teachers  give  countenance,  Uiui  the 
evils  of  libertinism  andprostituriun  may  be  driven 
from  our  luud,  and  health  and  happiness  be  the 
reward  of  nil.  a.  i>.  j^.,  .u.*.. 
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iH  thJUdepartmmtw€  gim  ^iori  rm>iew$  qf  tueh  "Skw 
Books  at  ptibH^ert  teeJUto  tend  ut.  In  thttt  revietpt 
wt  ttek  to  irtat  avthcr  and  pvNither  tatitfactorUy  and 
ftutfy,  and  alto  to  fumJtth  our  readert  vUh  tuch  if^or- 
motion  at  thaU  tnoNe  them  to  form  an  opinion  qf  Uie  dt- 
tiraliilUfqfanifpafiieulttrvohmo/orpertonalute,  Jt 
it  our  ttMi  to  notUt  tht  httUrdateqfbookt  ittuing/rom 
ihtprttty  and  tot  iwoiU  jmbUtKert  to  favor  vt  with  their 
recent  pnbtioaHone^  eepedaUy  thote  rtlated  in  any  way  to 
mental  orphyeioloffiocd  edenee. 


From  Jest  to  Earnest.  Ry  Rev.  E. 
P.  Roe,  author  of  "Barriers  Bnrned  Away," 
•*  What  Can  She  Do  ?  "  "  Opening  a  Chestnut 
Burr,"  etc.  One  vol.,  12nio;  pp.  548;  muslin. 
Price,  $1.75.  New  York:  Dodd  &  Mead. 
Our  author,  though  a  preacher,  feels  justified  in 
writing  a  novel.  It  has  Just  enough  of  love  in  it 
to  make  it  interesting,  and  give  it  a  frame  around 
which  to  wind  and  weave  good,  sound  sense,  and 
inculcate  high  and  healthy  moral  doctrine.  In 
the  preface  he  takes  occasion  to  defend  himself 
against  some  criticism  passed  upon  the  fact— as 
asserted  l)y  the  critic— of  his  having  left  off  preach- 
ing and  gone  to  writing  novels,  and  says,  ''  In  fact, 
I  have  preached  to  more  people  since  resigning  my 
pastorate  than  during  the  same  time  before." 
"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  Christian  editor  that, 
perhaps,  the  Master  Icnows  what  kind  of  work 
each  one  can  do  best?  and  that,  if  we  will  only 
follow  His  leading,  we  will  jit  last  find  our  own 
little  niche,  and  the  work  we  can  best  perform  ?" 
This  book  is  a  sermon,  and  a  careful  reader  will 
find  good  lessons  well  expressed,  and  in  a  manner 
to  make  a  lasting  impression.  The  plot  of  the 
story  is  simple,  and  the  actors  but  few  when  com- 
pared with  the  work  they  have  to  do ;  but  they 
are  all  full  of  life,  and  that  of  a  human  nature 
kind.  He  is  successful,  not  only  In  depicting 
character,  but  also  shows  ability  in  making  word- 
pictures  of  scenery.  The  hero  is  a  theological 
student  fh)m  the  West,  and  intending  to  become 
a  Home  Missionary  on  the  wilds  of  Westeni 
America  The  heroine  is  a  Fifth  Avenue  belle. 
They  meet  as  strangers  at  the  house  of  an  aunt, 
who  lives  In  a  mansion  on  the  Hudson,  to  spend 
the  holidays ;  and  the  belle  being  quite  an  actor, 
agrees  with  the  other  young  people  in  the  party 
that  she  *^  will  shock  your  pious  and  proper  cousin 
till  he  is  ready  to  write  a  book  ou  toUl  depnivity. 
It  will  be  good  sport  till  I  am  tired  of  It."  In  this 
spirit  she  began  the  *^Jest;"  but  his  strong  com- 
mon sense,  which  was  expressed  through  a  large 
and  awkward  body,  is  more  than  a  match  for  her 
wiles,  and  having  been  one  of  a  sleigh-riding  party 
who  were  saved  by  his  strength  and  courage,  bis 
nerve  and  wisdom,  she  began  to  perceive  and  ap- 
preciate his  true  character  as  far  above  that  of  the 


admirers  and  flatterers  by  whom  she  had  been  sur- 
rounded ;  and  the  result  was  that  before  the  close 
of  their  Christmas  visit  the  "jest "  came  **  to  earn- 
est," and  her  feelings  were  as  much  interested 
as  she  had  made  believe  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning. Emergencies  arose  under  various  circum- 
stances that  brought  into  bold  relief  the  under- 
current of  true  mettle  with  them  both,  till  appre- 
ciation grew  to  love,  marriage,  and  a  home  as 
missionaries  in  the  Far  West. 

So  much  for  the  bare  outline  of  the  story,  but 
for  the  intricate  and  beautiful  shades  of  character 
presented,  one  needs  to  read  for  himself,  as  no 
common  pen  can  give  their  expression.  Sufllce  It 
to  say  that  lessons  will  be  learned  that  will  be  of 
more  value  than  many  times  the  cost  of  the  booii. 
Mr.  Roe  truly  says  that  Christ  taught  in  parables, 
and  we  are  in  favor  of  having  good  sermons 
preached  to  large  audiences ;  therefore.  If  a  book 
can  carry  a  sermon  to  a  larger  audience  than  can 
be  convened  in  a  church,  we  vote  for  the  book, 
even  In  the  form  of  parables. 

Our    Wasted    Resources  ;    or,    The 

Misslna:  Link  in  the  Temperance  Reform.    By 

Wm.  Hargreaves,  M.D.    Cloth,  12rao;  pp.  201. 

Price,  $1.25.    New  York:  National  Temperance 

and  Publishing  Society. 

This  volume  Is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  works  ever  written  upon  the  Temperance 
question,  and  gives  some  of  the  most  startling 
facts  and  figures  ever  presented.  It  furnishes, 
from  official  sources,  statistics  showing  the  re« 
sources  of  our  national  wealth  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  in  railways, 
mines,  fitjheries,  etc. ;  also  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  different  departments  of  industry, 
wages  paid,  etc. 

It  also  presents,  in  strong  contrast,  the  well- 
authenticated  statistics  of  the  liquor  traffic,  show- 
ing the  quantity  of  intoxicating  drinks  made  up 
by  the  American  people,  and  their  value  in  the 
market ;  the  number  of  persons  employed  In  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors,  and  the  expendi- 
tures for  crime  and  pauperism  caused  by  the 
drink  traffic.  It  thus  pre^nts  a  substantial  basis 
for  its  discussion  of  the  material  benefit  which 
would  accrue  to  the  laboring  classes,  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  to  religion,  and  the  ease  with 
which  our  national  debt  could  be  paid  if  the 
waste  of  time,  money,  health,  and  loss  of  happi- 
ness occasioned  by  alchollsm  were  stopped. 

It  agitates  **  the  labor  problem,"  and  shows 
conclusively,  that  the  drink  traffic  causes  bad 
trade,  makes  the  laborer  a  '*  slave  to  capital," 
wastes  food,  and  destroys  the  industries  of  the 
nation. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  book  of  profound  interest  and 
importance,  not  only  to  all  friends  of  Temper- 
ance, but  to  the  intelligent  public  generally,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  voter,  of  all  legis- 
lators, journalists,  clergymen,  and  Temperance 
speakers,  and  given  a  place  in  every  public  library. 
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Daily  Thoughts.  By  Rev.  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  V.  D.  BhorU. 
-«_  "^     Price,  $3.    New  York: 


1  by 
Idmo;  cloth:  pp.  496. 
Dodd  <fe  Mead. 


TbU  lomewhat  balky  Tolnme  U  a  sort  of  com- 
pendlom  of  the  sayings  of  the  distini^aished 
preacher  and  editor  whose  eloquence  has  drawn 
such  large  audiences  during  his  occupancy  of  the 
Tabernacle  pulpit  fn  Brooklyn.  The  reverend 
editor  who  indicates  his  great  admiration  for  Dr. 
Talmage  has  certainly  collected  a  variety  of 
thought  and  sentiment. 

Dr.  Talmage's  style  is  peculiar  in  some  respects, 
and  the  peculiarity  is  pleasing  to  a  great  many 
church-going  people.  Although  he  would  be  un- 
derstood as  belonging  emphatically  to  the  ortho- 
dox class,  he  does  not  preach  after  any  straight- 
jacketed  methods.  In  fact,  the  original  utter^ 
ances  of  his  fancy  or  reason  are  often  striking 
because  of  their  novelty  and,  we  can  add,  practi- 
cality. As  a  volume  of  daily  thoughts  for  relig- 
ious people  this  affords  something  quite  out  of 
the  usual  run  of  such  books,  and  will,  doubtless, 
prove  successful  as  a  literary  venture.  Its  influ- 
ence will  prove  healthful  to  the  spirituality  of  all 
who  may  read  it.  

All  fob  MoifEY.  By  Mary  Dwinell 
Chellis,  author  of  *^  The  Temperance  Doctor," 
"Out  of  the  Fire,*'  etc  16mo:  cloth;  pp.  863. 
Price,  %V&.  New  York :  National  Temperance 
Soc  and  Pub.  House. 

Another  interesting,  life-portraiture  by  a  well- 
known  author.  This  time  she  has  combined  a 
really  charming  love-story  with  a  powerful  dis- 
cussion of  the  liquor  question.  This  discussion, 
too,  is  by  no  means  so  ez  parte  that  the  traffic  in 
alcohol  has  not  a  hearing ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  us  that  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
give  it  a  fair  hearing,  and  what  of  value  could  bo 
urged  in  its  behalf  has  been  presented.  First,  we 
have  the  picture  of  a  young  man  who  has  failed 
in  business  in  a  panicky  time  ofTered  an  opportu- 
nity by  a  wealthy  relation  to  retrieve  his  fortunes 
by  engaging  in  the  liquor  trade.  The  offer  is  at 
lirst  declined,  its  nature  arousing  opposition  in  the 
young  man*s  feelings  and  principles,  which  have 
always  been  in  the  direction  of  **  touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not"  But  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman  appears  before  him  at  the  hour  when  he  is 
anxiously  reflecting  upon  bis  future  course,  and 
the  thought  that  to  gain  her  affections  and  hand, 
and  to  move  in  the  circle  to  which  she  belongs  he 
must  have  wealth,  decides  him.  Of  course,  a  man 
who  at  heart  detests  the  business  he  is  conducting, 
does  not  fail  to  have  numerous  awakening  glimpses 
of  the  harrowing  side  of  it;  but  continued  famil- 
iarity after  a  while  demoralizes  his  sensitiveness, 
and  enables  him  to  face  it  firmly  and  shrewdly. 
One  thing,  however,  in  his  case  was  exceedingly 
anomalous,  and  that  is  he  did  not  drink  of  the 
liquors  he  sold.  He  makes  good  progress  toward 
fortune,  and  marries  the  young  woman  alluded 
U>  above,  and  keeps  a  well-appointed  house. 
Unfortunately,   his  young  wife's  mother,   who 


visits  him,  more  consistent  than  he,  does  drink  of 
the  liquor  sold  by  her  son-in-law,  and  takes  too 
much— in  fact,  she  gets  drunlL,  and  her  daughter, 
astonished  and  mortified,  has  her  eyes  opened  to 
some  of  the  horrors  of  her  hnsband's  business. 
Other  Influences,  Christian  and  social,  are  brought 
to  l)car,  and  the  result  is  the  liquor  merchant 
withdraws  firom  his  barrels  and  measures  to  a  line 
of  trade  which  he  can  feel  safe  in  declaring  honor> 
able.  — 

Ei.8Ie'8  Womanhood;  A  Sequel  to  "El- 
sie's Girihood."    By  Martha  Finley  (Farqnahar- 
son),  anther  of   "Elsie  Dinsmore,^*  "Elsie's 
Holidays,"  etc    One  voL,  13mo;  pp.  400;  mus- 
Un.    Price,  91.50.     New  York:  Dodd  &  Mead. 
ThisiscaUed  a  "Sequel  to  S!lsie*s  Oirihood,** 
which  followed  "Elsie's  Holidays,"  and  "Elsie 
Dinsmore."    Elsie  is  the  heroineof  them  all,  and 
possessed  excellent  characteristics,  worthy  to  be 
used  as  a  model  by  girls,  whether  as  a  child,  young 
lady,  wife,  or  mother. 

MAGAZINES  AND   PERIODICALS   RSCBiySD. 
Sevbhth  Annual  Rbfobt  of  the  New  York 

OBTHOPiBDIO  DI8FENBI.BT  AND  HOSPITAL,  locat- 
ed at  126  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York.  A 
good  showing  for  a  year's  work  by  a  most  valua- 
ble institution.  Hundreds  owe  relief  in  cases  of 
deformity  and  suffering  to  the  benevolence  of 
those  who  conduct  it. 

The  Semi-Tropical.  A  monthly  Journal,  de- 
voted to  Southern  agriculture  and  to  immigra- 
tion. Charles  W.  Blew,  Publisher,  Jacksonville, 
Fia.  The  first  number  of  this  new  and  well- 
named  candidate  for  public  consideration  is  cer- 
tainly promising,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  find 
that  general  acceptance  which  will  lead  to  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Semi-TropieaL 

The  Union  Colleob  Magazine,  for  June.  Al- 
though late  at  hand,  we  welcome  this  excellent 
specimen  of  undergraduate  literature.  Yerily, 
"  we  all  by  the  laws  of  Minerva  are  brothers.'* 

Pbooramme  op  General  and  Special  Iji- 
STRUOTiON  in  Physiology,  Zoology,  Comparative 
Anatomy,  and  Economic  Entomology,  with  Rules 
of  Health.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
This  is,  doubtless.  Dr.  Wilder*s  get  up,  and  is 
creditable.  He  shows  a  laudable  interest  in  the 
sanitary  habits  of  his  students. 

The  Annual  Report  of.  the  Trustees  of  the 
Eastern  Dispensary  in  New  York  City.  The 
Forty-flrst  Year.  By  which  It  appears  that  28,076 
patients  have  received  gratuitous  attention,  a  Icse 
number  than  were  treated  the  year  previous.  This 
is  an  encouraifing  sign  of  an  improved  sanitary 
condition  in  the  neighborhoods  where  the  poor 
reside.  Qentlemen  of  the  faculty,  yon  have  our 
thanks  for  your  practical  philanthropy 

The  Painters*  Magazine.     Published  by  W. 
O.  Aiiison,  New  York,  at  $1.50  a  year.    Devoted 
to  the  Interests  of  plain  and  fancy  painting. 
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